A 


+ AQ® (> mpOt0¢, Eoxatoc). 


The juxtaposition of the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet peculiar to Rev. 
It is used on the lips of God in 1:8: EyW tO Chupa Kal TO @, N Apyn Kal tO téAd0c, and 
also in 21:6: eyw tO choo. Kal tO w, n Opxn Kal tO TEMOG: and on the lips of Christ in 
22:13: EyW tO Gioa Kal tO a, O TW) TOG Kal O EOLOTOG, n Apyxn Kal TO TEM j is also 
applied to Christ in 1:17: Ey elut O mpWtoc Kal O Eoyatoc Kal O CMv, and 2:8: téd¢ 
héyet O MPWtoc Kal O Eoyatoc. 


The meaning of a/@ is fixed by its conjunction with Apyi/té\0c and 
mpQt0G/Eoyatoc. It shows us that God or Christ is the One who begins and the One 
who ends, the Creator and the Consummator, the One from whom and to whom are 
all things. It is probable that the alphabetic designation may be traced back to 
Hellenistic speculations, the echoes of which came to the Apocalyptist either directly 
on the soil of Asia Minor or, as some think, indirectly through the mediation of 
Palestinian Judaism. Of the content of these speculations (the predicates of the Acon- 
God) there is hardly anything present or at least discernible in his work. For him the 
a/a) is nothing more than a useful, pregnant and striking alternative to the OT 
mpOt00/Ecyatoc. It corresponds to the basic view of the early Christian author that he 
can use of both God and Christ this predicate of divine majesty developed from the 
view of God found in the OT prophets. No less striking 1s the fact that the thought of 
the mp@)t00/Eoyatoc lying in the a/w can be further expressed 1 in the phrase 0 Nv Kal O 
EpyOllevoc as an extension of the OT divine name O Wv. Here, too, an early Christian 
note is struck with the reference to the Epydpevoc. The reference to the parousia gives 
to ue more general religious notion of Godhead eternally existing as beginning and 
end* a dynamic quality peculiar to the early Christian conception of God and Christ. 











TPQtoc Kal Eoyatoc is an OT expression, but not its indication by the use of the first 
and last letters. Is. 41:4 LXX: €y@ 0e0c mpMtoc, Kal cic TA Exepyoueva Ey cit, 44:6 





+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* AQ. Commentaries on Rev.: Bss., 190, 458; Charles (1920), I, 20 ; IL, 220 ; Zn., 178 
> Loh., 11, 165, 176 ; Str.-B., I, 156, 814 f.; II, 362, 546, 693 ; I, 157, 789. F. Boll, 
Sphaera (1903) 469 fe: F. Boll. Aus. d. Off Joh. (1914), 26f.: Reitzenstein, Poim, 256 

ff.; Iran. Erlos, 244: F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik u. Mage (1925), 17f., 

122¢F.. A. Schlatter. Das AT i.d. joh. Apk. (1912), 13: K. Kohler, JE, I (1901), 438 f. 

3 Cf. 1:11 (on the lips of Christ) rec + €4@ elu tO A Kal tO Q, O mPWtoc Kal O 
EGYOTOC. 

OT Old Testament. 

4 Cited as an ancient or Orphic saying in Plat.Leg., IV, 715d and the accompanying 
scholion (Charles, II, 220). A Palestinian form, though obviously borrowed and not 
native, is found in Jos.Ap., 2, 190; Ant., 8, 280. For Indian parallels to this widespread 
thought, cf. Weinreich, ARW, 19 (1916/19), 181. 





Mas.: “I am the first, and I am the last ( ); and beside me there is 

no God”: LXX: Ey@ eiut zpOtoc Kal Ey eipt cic tov al@dva; 48:12 Mas.: “I anPlieam 

the first, I also am the last”; LXX: €ya eiui zpOtoc Kal Evo elt eic TOV al@va. The LXX 
certainly has zp@toc, but does not venture to link Eovatoc with God as given by the 
Hebrew _ siN. It uses a paraphrase instead. Thus the Apocalyptist returns to the original 


text with his E€ovatoc (Schlatter), as do most of the Rabbinic passages which quote Is. 
44:6 in connexion with the symbolism of numbers (infra). 


Reitzenstein points to the Mandaean parallels in Lidz, Lit., 130 f.: “Thou art the first, 
Thou art the last. Thou art the future One who is to come’.But the reference is 
superfluous in view of the plain OT link. For the rest, the literal form of the Mandaean 
saying (“who is to come’) seems rather to suggest dependence on the NT. 








The symbolism of numbers is to be found in Hellenism as well as Rabbinic Judaism. 
Hellenism denoted the religious 12 or 24 hour day of the Egyptians by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and also established a link with the 12 signs of the Zodiac. Since the 
Greek alphabet has 24 letters, 2 have to be devoted to each sign. Two systems thus arise. 
In the first 1 and 13, 2 and 14 etc. are conjoined (ram == a/v, steer == B/E etc.), and in the 
second | is linked with 24, 2 with 23 etc. (a/@, B/y etc.), the latter combination being also 
applied by the Gnostic Marcus to the GAneta (head == a/m, neck == B/y etc.). The whole 
system thus denotes the totality, the kdopo0c, the Aldv. The apocalyptic application of the 
letters to God and Christ may thus be regarded as an application of the predicates of the 
Aeon-God! 


Rabbinic thought used the first and last letters in four different ways. 1. We have the 
turn of speech: “To keep the Torah from & to MN”, 1.e., “to keep it fully”. In b.Shab. 55a 


the introduction of }O1? 2 74N shows that R. Joseph (d. 333) is quoting a Tannaitic 
tradition. Since the Apocalyptist does not equate Christ with the Torah, there is no 
possible connexion here. 2. Men. 8, | ff.; T. Men, 9, 5: Alpha (), is a place, 1.¢., the 





best, with abundance of oil, flour, wine etc. Since the Greek name for the letter is used 
here even in a Hebrew setting, the turn of speech must either originate with the Greek 
alphabet or in discussion with Greeks. Both expressions show that a symbolical use of 


Mas. Masora. 


5 On the meaning of Nir, cf. Ges.-K. § 135a, 1. 

Lidz. Lit. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

6 “The first” alone quite often in Lidz. Ginza, 6, 16 f. (“He is the high King of light 
... from the beginning to all eternity, the first from all beginnings, the Creator”) etc. 
NT New Testament. 

7 Similarly there is obvious dependence on Rev. 22:13 in the Manichaean Fragment 
M, 10 cited by Andreas in Reitzenstein, Das Manddische Bach (1919), 47. 

8 Boll, Sphaera, 469 ff.; Reitzenstein Poim. 261. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, Einl., 37). 
Men. Menachot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Meat Offerings (Strack, Einl., 
55 f.). 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Ein/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 


9 To this there corresponds the fact that, when the Greek letters and numbers NO°N 
NOON NOT XYDIN were used as proof in a discussion on the seventh and eighth 

















the first and last letters was not strange to Judaism of the Tannaitic period. 3. In the 3rd 
century A.D. we have the letter systems of Albam and Athbash. The former equates | and 
12 (87), 2 and 13 ( 2/9 11 and 22 (17/): the latter 1 and 22 (.N/), 2 and 21 ( /), 11 


and 12 (1). cf. Shab. 104a; Nu. r.. 13 on 7:19; 18 on 16:35. Here the use of letters for 


numbers is simply for the purpose of secrecy or even perhaps of exercising the memory. 
and there is no astrological content: yet in form we notice an exact correspondence to the 
existing Hellenistic astrological systems. The two systems can hardly have arisen 
independently of these Hellenistic systems, especially as the tradition itself refers to their 


foreign origin’ 4. A speculation that “truth” is the seal of God because it consists 


of X, the first, O, the middle and /. the last letters of the alphabet. all found in Is. 44:6. 


can be traced back only to the 3rd century A.D., though this does not prove that it might 
not be of earlier origin (Gn. r.. 81, on 35:1; Cant. r. on 1:9; jSanh., 18). The use of the 
letter m, which is the middle only of the 24 letter Greek alphabet and not of the 22 letter 
Hebrew. shows that elements have here been borrowed from Hellenistic speculation, 
including the interpretation, not offered by Is. 44:6 but present in Greek, of the “middle” 
interjected between the “first” and the “last”. As against this, the connexion with Is. 44:6 
is Jewish, as is also the reference of alphabetic speculation to the “truth”, the similarity 
being only applicable to the Hebrew form of the word. The Gnostic Marcus, a 
contemporary of Irenaeus, who is responsible for the Hellenistic application to GAj9«1a, is 
thus necessarily dependent either directly or indirectly on Jewish or Christian linguistic 
usage. We may conclude that Jewish -speculation is older than Marcus, and therefore 
older than the fixing of the tradition as it has come to us. 











The a/@ symbolism probably came to the early Christian Apocalyptist. not directly 
from Hellenistic sources, but through the mediation of Palestinian thought. In favour of 
this view it may be argued: 1. that as in Jewish speculation there is a connexion with the 
TPOtoc Kal Eoyatoc of Is. 44:6: and 2. that the reference is to the Hebrew rather than the 
LXX text of this saying. 


1. Hb. 5:1-9: Christ is High-priest. This 1s indicated by the comparison with the 
high-priesthood of Aaron and his descendants. a. Aaron does not have this office of 


Kittel 


month of pregnancy, they were expressly introduced by the formula : “I will prove it 
from your own lips’, thus indicating that the discussion was with those who spoke 
Greek (Gn. r., 14 on 2:7; 30 on 3:16; Nu. r., 4 on 3:40; jJeb., 5d n.). 

Nu. r. Numbers rabba (Bemidbar rabba), Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/., 207). 
10 b.Shab., 104a: “The Rabbis said to R. Joshua b. Levi: “Children have come into the 
house of instruction and said things which were not said even in the days of Joshua 
the son of Nun’.” Cf. also Domnseiff, 17 f. 

Gn. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/. , 209 ff.). 
Cant. r. Canticum rabba, Midrash on Song of Solomon (Strack, Ein/., 213). 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

* Mapav. Article “Aaron” in EJ, I, 11 ff., esp. 13-21. 


men, but by the call of God (5:4)! b. The Aaronic high-priest can petpiomabelv toic 
dyvootow Kal rravmpévore, Exel kal aUtOc mepixertat Gobéverav (5:2) Yet Christ's 
high-priesthood is much higher than the perishable (Hb. 7:23 ff.) and inadequate 
(7:27) Aaronic priesthood. Indeed, it is quite different in character, not being Katd tv 
raéw Aapav, but Katd thv téaéw > Medyoddex (7:11, cf. w 109:4). 


2. Hb. 9:4: The rod of Aaron, which miraculously budded (Nu. 17:16—26) lay 
beside the pot with manna and the tables of the Law in the ark of the covenant within 
the Holiest of all. Its position within rather than alongside the ark is based on Nu. 





17:25 ( ). Yet this expression simply tells us that the rod of Aaron was 
placed in the Holy of Holies before the ark. 





This at least 1s how it was understood by Jewish tradition (T. Yoma. 3, 7; Str.-B., III. 
739). In the exact description of the contents of the ark, 1.e., the tables of the Law and the 
roll of the Torah, and in the list of these objects within it (b.BB, 14 a/b), there is no 
mention of the rod or the pot with manna. It may thus be concluded with certainty that 
they were not in the ark according to Rabbinic opinion It is only with mediaeval Rabbis 
that discussion arises whether or not they were in the ark. 


3. Lk. 1:5: Elisabeth Ex t@v Ovyatép@v A. == of priestly descent. The expression 


is formed analogously to the OT turn of speech the priests (Lv. 1:5 and 
passim). It is found neither in the OT nor in Philo, Josephus or the Rabbis, and is not 
therefore in line with Jewish linguistic usage. 


Rabbinic literature uses either (e.g.. Ter., 7, 2: cf. Lv. 21:9) or (e.g.. 
Sota, 3, 7). Similarly Philo in Spec. Leg.. I, 111 has lepéwv Ovyatépec alongside lépeta 
(110). b.Er 53b N7°111s18 == “Aaronidin” cannot be adduced in this connexion, since 
there is here a play on words. 


1 Cf. Ex. 28:1, Nu. 18:1; also for the same thought Tanchy 49 18a (Par : Midr., Ps. 


2 § 3 (13a), Str.-B., III, 304, 688): also Jos.Ant. 3, 190: 0 0¢0¢ Aap@®va thc tlc 
Gévov Expive Kal toUtov Npytat lepéa. 

2 This thought is lacking in Judaism ; it acquires significance for the author only 
because of the comparison with Christ (Heb. 5:8f.). 

3 A. is indeclinable in LXX and NT (BI.-Debr., § 53, 1; Helbing, 58). 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

BB Baba Batra, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Last Gate (Legal Questions, 
Immovables) (Strack, Hinl., 51). 

4 T. Sota, 13, 1 (Par. b. Yoma, 52b; b.Hor. 12a; Ab. of R.N. § 41) says nothing about 
its being kept either in or beside the ark; but see Rgg. Hb. 246, n. 85 and F. Delitzsch, 
Comm. z. Briefe a.d. Hebr. (1857), 361. 

5 The former view is championed, e.g., by Levi b. Gerson (13th century); cf. the 
commentary on | K. 8:9 in Rabbinic Bibles. 

Ter. Zerumot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Heave Offerings (Strack, Ein, 
34). 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 





Kuhn 


+ Apaddav’ 


In NT found only in Rev. 9:11. The name of an angel of the underworld, of the 
king of the scorpion centaurs who will plague men in the last days. The name is 
rendered — Amoddbov “the Destroyer” in Greek. It is part of the cryptic style of the 
Apocalyptist to use the Hebrew name in the Greek text. 





The name is taken from the OT. In Job 26:6; 28:22: Prv. 15:11 and Ps. 88:12 
(the “place of destruction”, from ) is used to describe the world of the dead (— 
aone: LXX dz@Aeuw. The personification of . found in Job 28:22. where 7 


and are introduced as speakers, has given rise to the notion of an angel of hell who in 
Rev. 9:11 is identified with the prince of the underworld (Eth. En., 20, 2: Apc. Elias, 
Steindorff, 10, 7 ff2 Sanh. 52a: b.Shab. 104a: b.Ar. 15b).3 


The Greek rendering of the name as AxoAAbov is influenced 1. by the LXX da@Acta 
and 2. by the thought of Apollyon in his quality as the God of plague and the destroying 
angel: already in Aesch.Ag., 1082 the name of the God is derived from Gz6/A v1. 


Joachim Jeremias 


+ ABBE (— zattp) 


A. in Judaism. 


Kuhn Karl Georg Kuhn, Tubingen (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Gottingen (Vol. 5), 
Heidelberg (Vol. 6). 

* ABaddav. Comm. on Rev.: Bss., 301; Loh., 77f., Str.-B., I, 809 f., IV, 1088, 1091 
f. 

| In Rabbinic literature as appellative signifies “destruction” and as proper 

noun the “place of destruction” == Gehinnom (Str.-B., III, 810, IV, 1078). 

Eth. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

2 TU, 17, 3a (1899). 

Ar. Arachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Appraisals (Estimates of the Basis 
of a Vow) (Strack, Einl., 57). 

3 Str.-B., TI, 809; IV, 1088, 1091f. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

Joachim Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Gottingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* BRA. Zn. R., 395, n. 93: Schl. Mt., 383, 479, 670; Str.-B., I, 393 ff., 918 f.; IL, 49f.: 
A. Geiger, Lehrbuch z. Sprache der Mischnah (1845), 50; Dalman WJ, I, 156ff. 


An Aramaic determination from 2X “father”, which in the more settled 
usage of the period of the Mishnah and the Targum takes two forms, first with the 
pronominal suffix of the Ist person singular (“my father’)! and second with that of 
the Ist person plural (“our father’). The word also serves as a titl€ and a proper 
name. It is almost never used, however, in relation to God, the form (— xatip) 
being used in the formula: “My father, who is in heaven”. 


The secular use of is so strong that it is not merely found in the rendering of the 


Hebrew by the Aramaic Targums (Tg. O. Gn. 20:12 etc.) but has even penetrated 





into the Hebrew of the Mishnalt, e.g., in the mouth of the Rabbi Gamaliel etc.: no 
“house of my father” (Pea, 2, 4 etc.). It is particularly striking that in direct proximity to 
there may be found not merely the Hebrew r1, without suffix, but also the forms 
AN, 222, PAN with the usual suffix. Ned., 11, 4: “That I do nothing for my father () 

or thy father ( 1), for my brother () or thy brother ( TIX)" Git., 7, 6: “There is a 
bill of divorce with the condition that thou servest my father () and carest for my son 

( )2.. Ifthe son dies, or if the father ( 11) dies ..... The Mishnah also shows that 
can also be said in the name of several children and can thus have the meaning of 

“our father”. BB, 9, 3: “they said. “See what our father () has left us*.” Sheb., 7, 7: 

“We swear that our father () did not direct us (in his will), nor did our father () 


tell us earlier, nor have we found instructions in the papers of our father (), that this 
promissory note should be paid”. 


The use of in religious speech is attested only in few and later passages, and 
even so it is always accompanied by an addition which emphasises the distance of man, 


1 Aram. in Dan. 5:13. 

2 For a list of Rabbis who bore the title, cf. Str.-B., I, 918 ff.; cf. also the title 
“Sayings of the Fathers”. 

3 Examples are given in Strack, Hin/., 230. According to W. Bacher, REJ, 36 (1898), 
103 ff., Abba as a proper name is a contraction of Abraham, which 1s not found 
among the Rabbis. But Moses is not found either. In reality both names are avoided 





out of reverence. In any case the proper name Acha ( == brother) is also found 
(cf. T.Jeb., 14, 4; b.Ar., 22b etc., Strack, /oc cit.). 

Tg. O. Targum Onkelos. 

4 Cf. Kassovsky, 5. In the same way for “my mother”, Ned., 2, 1. 


Ned. Nedarim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Vow (Strack, Kin/. , 46). 
Git. Gittin. 


namely, “who is in heaven” (N°OWAT NAN, Tg. Job. 34. 36 ff.s or DAWIWY NAN, Ly. 
r., 32 on 24:10) 


B. GBBG in Early Christianity. 


As concerns the usage of Jesus, the probability is that He employed the word 
not merely where it is expressly attested (Mk. 14:36) but in all cases, and particularly 
in address to God, where the Evangelists record Him as saying O Rene, TOTEP,8 O 
TOATHP Lov? MATEP Lov,10 and even perhaps matep NDv.11 In so doing He applies to 
God a term which must have sounded familiar and disrespectful to His 
contemporaries because used in the everyday life of the family. In other words, He 
uses the simple “speech of the child to its father’? 


When the Aramaic term is used in the Greek E a of Paul (R. 8:15; Gl. 4:6), 
there may well underlie it a liturgical reminiscence; 3 possibly the beginning of the 
Lord's Prayer~" In any case there can be no doubt that the use of the word in the 
community is linked with Jesus’ term for God and thus denotes an appropriation of 
the relationship proclaimed and lived out by Him. Jewish usage shows how this 
Father-child relationship to God far surpasses any possibilities of intimacy assumed in 
Judaism, introducing indeed something which is wholly new. 


Kittel 





Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

5 Cf. Levy Chald. Wort., I, 1; Str.-B., I, 50. 

Ly. r. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hinl. , 204). 

6 Characteristically only in a later addition to the original Midrash. As the parallel M. 
Ex., 20, 5 shows, the original tradition consists in the following sentence of Lv. r., 


which like M. Ex. has the customary D°AWAY CAN. 

7 Mt. 11:26 ; Jn. 5:36. Cf. Mk. 14:36 : R. 8:15 ; GI. 4:6. 

8 Mt. 11:25 ; Lk. 11:2 ; 23:34 : Jn. LL: - 12:278:: LT. 

9 Mt. 11:27 ; 26:53. 

10 Mt. 26:39, 42. 

11 Mt. 6:9. 

12 Dalman, 157. According to Chrys., Thdr., Thdrt., who were Syrians, little children 
used to call their fathers “Abba” (Zahn). 

13 Ltzm. R. on 8:15. 

14 Since d. can imply “our father” as well as “my father”, it is no argument to the 
contrary that, as in other sayings of Jesus, Luke has here given us the beginning of the 
Lord's Prayer literally and Matthew more freely though correctly. Cf. Kittel 
Probleme, 53 ff. Cf. also Ephr. and Jer. acc. to Zn. on Gl. 4:6. 

* Afed. V. Aptowitzer, “Kain und Abel in der Agada, den Apokryphen, der hellenist., 
christl. und muhammed. Literatur", Publication of the Kohut Memorial Foundation, I, 
1922. Article “Abel” in EJ, I, 207 ff., esp. 210 f. 


A. The Tradition of Judaism. 


The account of Cain's murder of Abel in Gn. 4:3 ff. contains no hint of any 
difference in the piety or moral conduct of the two brothers. It simply says that God 
accepted Abel's sacrifice and not Cain’s, and that Cain was so angry that he slew his 
brother. Nevertheless later Jewish exegesis always understood the story in terms of 
some such distinction, Abel being regarded as religious and Cain as ungodly. The 
story is thus brought into the dominant dualistic schema of later Judaism which 





divides men into the —_ and the (dtxkatoi—zovnpoi).1So Jos.Ant., 1, 53: 
ABehoc nev ... Sukatoovbvnc Exenekelto ... Kénc 5€ ta te GAG movNpotatoc Nv. 
Tanch. (Buber) Pippa 16, p. 140 f. : “There were 7 righteous men who built 7 altars 
from Adam to Moses, and they were accepted : 1. Adam, 2. Abel ...” Similarly, T. 
Sota, 4, 19 includes Cain in a list of the ungodly. This distinction is also deduced from 
the dispute between the two which preceded the murder according to J. I. Gn. 4:8 (and 
similarly J. II)? In Philo it is interwoven into the system of Stoic ethics (Abel 1s 
Opety, Cain is kaxia, Sacr. AC., 14; Det. Pot. Ins., passim). The question how 
acceptance and rejection were known is also left open in Gn. 4:4. Only in Theodotion 
and then in the fathers are we told that fire came down from heaven and consumed 
Abel’s sacrifice but not Cain’s (@ Gn. 4:4f. == Evenbpicev). The Rabbinic 

writings, Philo and Josephus do not know this explanation, and it is not found until 
mediaeval Jewish exegetes. 





Why did God accept Abel’s sacrifice and not Cain's? Jos.Ant., 1, 54 gives a 
rationalist answer : God has more pleasure tolc aUtopatotc Kal KatTA Mbow yEeyovdoot 
than toic Kat Exivotw AvOpazov mAEOvEKtOV Pid mepvKdow. Gn. r. 22 on 4:3 has a 
different solution: “Cain brought of the fruits of the earth, which were of less value 
Phil. Sacr. AC., 88 takes a similar view: Abel brought a different sacrifice from Cain: 
Gvtl wEv dybyov Euwoya, Avtl SE ventépov kal Sevtepsinv apeoPUtepa Kal mpOta, 
Gvtl SE NoVevnKdtwov Eppapéva Kal mOtepa. The quality of the sacrifice is thus 
regarded as determinative in relation to its acceptance or rejection, and this mmplicitly 
involves the quality of the one who offers it (cf. supra). That the religious and moral 


1 v. Bousset-Gressm., 183: Moore, I, 494. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Tanch. 7Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Kin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

2 In many Rabbinic writings the distinction is dropped again. Abel and Cain are 
simply mentioned together without any judgment on them, possibly in apologetic 
answer to the magnifying of Abel in Christianity (Aptow., 23 f.). 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

3 Aptow., 41 f.; Str.-B., Ill, 744. 

4 For similar Rabbinic references v. Aptow., 39, n. 162, 1633. 

Phil. Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 


attitude of the one who offers it is decisive is stated explicitly only in J. I. Gn. 4:8, in 
which Abel says to Cain: “Because the fruits of my actions were better than thine, and 
preceded thine, my offering was accepted as well-pleasing”’. 


B. Cain and Abel in the NT. 


In accordance with the Jewish understanding. Mt. 23:35 and par., in which there is 
reference to the righteous Abel, conceive of the contrast in purely ethical terms, the 
brothers being dika1oc or movnpdc in virtue of their works. The same 1s true of Jd. 11, 
which says of the errorists : tf} 050) toU Kéiv ExopedvOnoav. As against this, there is a 
profounder metaphysical dualism in 1 Jn. 3:12 : Cain was Ex toU xovypou; in the 
Epya movypa or dikaia of the two there was expressed only their true nature. With a 
similar absolute contrast between faith and unbelief, Hb. 11:4 lists Abel among the 
witnesses of faith: “By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent (azAEtova) 
sacrifice than Cain”; in virtue of his faith (51 Mc) God bore witness that he was 
righteous by accepting his offering. (How God did this, we are not told>) The 
concluding words of the verse: Amo0avWv Ett AaXEl point back to Gn. 4:10: avn 
altatoc toU AdeA@oU cov Pod mpdc ps EK tc yic. The blood of the murdered Abel 
cries for vengeance until the murder is expiated by the death of the murdereP This 
basic thought is explained by Hb. 11:4 to mean that Abel still (€z1)s appeals to the 
righteousness of God until he shall have attained to full redress for his innocent death 
in the consummated kingdom of God (cf. Rev. 6:9-1 ly Similarly in Hb. 12:24 the 
blood of Abel can serve as an OT type for that of Jesus. The aia PpavttopoU of Jesus, 
which makes atonement, speaks more strongly than that of Abel (mapa tov A.), which 
demands expiation. 


ABpadu’ 


A. Abraham in Judaism. 





Kuhn 


par. parallel. 

5 As Gn. 4:4: cf. supra. 

6 In Rabbinic Judaism we find the notion that the blood of an innocent victim of 
murder is in movement, welling up and not being absorbed in the ground, until the 
murderer is dead (jTaan, 69a, 56 and par.; Dt. r., 2 on 4:41; v. Str.-B., I, 940 ff. 

7 1.¢., his woyn, cf. Rev. 6:9, though also his blood (Gn. 4:10). 

8 Bod (Gn. 4:10) is thus understood as a constant present. 

9 A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im NP, 533, n. 1. 

* ABpadu. P. Billerbeck, Abrahams Leben und Bedeutung fiir das Reich Gottes nach 
Auffassung der dlteren Haggada, Nathanael (1899), 43ff., 118ff., 137ff., 161ff., 
(1900), 33ff., 65ff.; O. Schmitz, “Abraham im Spatjudentum und im Urchristentum”, 
in Aus Schrift und Geschichte, Theol. Abhandlungen A. Schlatter dargebracht (1922), 
99ff.; Dib. Jk., 157ff.; Str.-B., Index under Abraham, esp. II, 34ff., 186ff., 212fFf. 


11n later Judaism is the celebrated national and religious hero of 
the people. His figure is surrounded by innumerable legends and miracle stories in 
his honour, and his grave in Hebron is revered as a holy place .Descent from 
Abraham is the pride of Israel* 


Abraham's religious significance is manifold. a. Within an idolatrous race he saw 
the enormity of idolatry and disseminated worship of the one true Go? He is thus the 
first proselyte and missionary. b. He is the illuminating example of perfec? obedience 
to the commands of God’ rendered out of loves He keeps the whole Torah, as yet 
unwritten,” and belongs to the nghteous who have not sinned.10 Hellenistic Judaism 
also likes to depict him as a fulfilment of the Greek ideal of virtue.” c. In particular 
he is a model of unshakeable believing trust in God maintained in ten temptation? 
and imputed to him by God as meritorious achievement! d. In reward for his merits 
he is made, as God’s friend!* the recipient of the promise and the covenant on which 
the prerogative of Israel stands.’ His merit avails representatively for Israel in the 
present and helps Israel to eternal life, descent from Abraham being of decisive 
significance in this connexion!® 





B. Abraham in the NT. 


In the NT Abraham 1s next to Moses the most frequently mentioned OT figure. 1. 
In the Gospels his significance in salvation history is conceded (Mt. 8:11 and par.: 
Mk. 12:26 and par.; Lk. 16:22 ff.. 19:9 and all early Christianity). On the other hand, 
the panegyric glorification of Abraham is contested. Jesus 1s superior to him (Jn. 
8:52—-59), and Peter as the bearer of revelation takes his place’ as a cosmic rock (Mt. 
16:18).18 The Abrahamic descent of Israel is granted by Jesus and the early Christians 


| Thus already Jochanan b. Zakkai, b.Chag., 14b. 

2 Jub. 11:18-22: deliverance from the fiery furnace of the Chaldees, b.Pes., 118a and 
par.; victory over enemies by dust and chaff, b.Sanh., 108b and par., etc. 

3 Jos.Bell., 4, 531f. Pilgrimage to the patriarch’s grave in Hebron, b.BB, 58a. 

4 Ps. Sol. 9:17, 3 Macc. 6:3 etc. 

5 Jub. 11:16ff.; 12:1-21; 20:7-10 ; 21:3-5, 21-25; 22:6 ; Jos.Ant., 1, 155; Hebr. Test. 
N., 8-9 ; Apc. Abr., 1-8 ; Gn. r., 38 on 11:28. 

6 Jub. 23:10: “Abraham was perfect in all his dealings with God”. 

7 Sir. 44:20; Jud. 8:26; 1 Macc. 2:52: Jub. 6:19; 18; 21:2 etc.: 4 Macc. 16:20: Syr. 
Bar., 57, | ff. 

8 Ab., 5,3: 8S. Dt., 32 on 6:5. 

9 Jub. 16:28 ; Syr. Bar., 57, 2; Qid., 4, 14. 

10 Pray. Man. 8; b.BB, 16b/17a; Str.-B., HI, 187. 

11 Wis. 10:5-6; 4 Macc. 16:20; Jos.Ant., 1, 256; Philo Abr., 52-54; Sib., I, 218ff. 
12 Jub/ 19:8; Ab. 5, 3 ete. 

13 Str.-B., Il, 186 ff., esp. 200f. 

14 Is. 41:8: 2 Ch. 20:7; Jm. 2:23; 1 Cl., 10, 1; cf. LXX, Da, 3:35; Str.-B., III, 755. 
15 15 Sir. 44:21; Jub. 1:7; 12:22-24; 13:3, 19-21; 14; 15 etc.; 4 Esd. 3:13-15; Syr. 
Bar., 57, | ff. 

16 Str.-B., I, 116-121. 


17 For Abraham as a cosmic rock. Yalqut Shimoni, I, $§ 766 on Nu. 23:9. 
18 J. Jeremias, Golgotha (1926), 68 ff. 





(Lk. 13:16; 16:24 ff.; 19:9 etc.), but it 1s argued that the appeal of unrepentant Jews to 
it is self-deception (Jn. 8:33 ff. and Mt. 3:9). It is also denied that Abraham can save 
his children from Hades (Lk. 16:26), and above all table fellowship with him is also 
promised to the Gentiles (cf. Lk. 16:22 ff.). 


2. Whereas in Jn. 8:39 f. and Jm. 2:21—24 Abraham is mentioned as an example of 
obedience to the will of God, Paul in his conflict with judaising Christianity finds in 
Abraham an example of the man who ts justified by faith alone (R. 4:1 ff.; Gl. 3:6 ff.), 
and can thus see in Christians both of Jewish and Gentile descent the true children of 
Abraham and heirs of the Abrahamic promise (R. 4:1, 12; 9:7 f.: Gl. 3:7, 9, 29; 4:22 
ff.; and cf. Jm. 2:21: Hb. 2:16; 6:13 ff.). The decisive thing is no longer physical but 
spiritual descent. 


Joachim Jeremias 


+ GBvococ (— Gsn¢). 


A description of the underworld as a. the “place of imprisonment for disobedient 
spirits” (Lk. 8:31; Rev. 9:1, 2, 11; 11:7; 17:8; 20:1,3) and b. the “realm of the dead” 
(Rom. 10:7). 


1) GBvoooc (originally adj. to a yf} which is to be filled up but is never completely 
covered == “unfathomably deep”) is used in later Greek to describe the depths of 
original time (Preis. Zaub., HI, 554; [V, 2835; Corp. Herm., III, 1, XVI, 5), the 
primitive ocean (Test. Sol., I, 8, B. C. MacCown, 15), and the world of the dead 
(Diog. L. 4, 5, 27). In LXX it is mostly used for 1, which in the OT describes the 
original flood or floods of water, and 1s once used in the plural to denote the realm of 
the dead (Ps. 71:20). In later Judaism ‘fF signified 1. the original flood:1 2 the 
depth of the earth, or interior of the earth, in which are corpses causing defilement. 
and 3., under the influence of Persian and Hellenistic conceptions? the place in which 
runagate spirits are confined (Jub. 5:6 ff.; Eth. En., 10:4 ff, 11 ff; 18:11 ff. etc.; Jd. 6; 
2 Pt. 2:4). 





* GBuoooc. Pr. B, 3: Str.-B., Ill, 281 f., 809; A. Schlatter, Das AT i.d. joh. Apk. 
(1912), 85f. 

Preis. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Test. Testament of Solomon. 

Diog. L. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history 
of Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

| For references, cf. Jeremias, Golgotha (1926), 54-58, 62-64, 74. 

2 Cf. Mishnah, e.g., Pes., 7, 7, and passim. 

3 Beer, in Kautzsch, Pseudepigraphen (1900), 242; Loh. Apk., 158. 


In the NT 1. GBvococ is thought of as a “prison for spirits” (Rev. 9:1; 20:1, 3 
Kietc, cf. Pray. Man. 3). A well-like abys$forms the entrance, from which when it is 
opened there ascends the smoke of hell-fire (Rev. 9:1-2)? Its inmates until their 
release in the tribulation before the end are Antichrist (Rev. 11:7; 17:8 — Onpiov cf. 
Act. Thom., 32), the prince of the underworld (Rev. 9:11 — Afaddav), demons (Lk. 
8:31) and scorpion centaurs (Rev. 9:3 ff.)© After the parousia Satan will be shut up in 
it during the millennial kingdom (20:1, 3). The fact that God has power and control 
over the world of hostile spirits is clearly expressed in this idea of a spirit prison. 





2. R. 10:7 the term FM (LXX APvooo1, y 106:26) signifies the “realm of the 
dead”,/ descent into which is contrasted with ascension into heaven; here, as in b.Git., 


84a, Bar..8 tic KatapBnosetat Elc TV AGPvooov is an expression for something which is 
impossible. 


Joachim Jeremias 


Aya06c, AyaWoepyém, Aya0or01é, -6c, -ia, 





Aya0oobvy, ourcyaGoc, AguUdya0oc 


dya06c 


Kal unv t6 ye Ayabov, toUto thc Obcems dons TH Ayaot® PovAEtat TO Ovona 
Emikelo0o1 Plat.Crat., 412c. As an adjective or substantive Gya0dc or 10 Gyabév 
expresses the significance or excellence of a thing or person. This is made plain by the 
punning etymology of Plato. 


A Cf. b.Men., 99b/100: Str.-B., IV, 1087 ff.; also S. Nu. 88 on 11:6-7. 

5 b.Men., 99b: the smoke at the entrance to Gehinnom. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

6 Cf. the description of the plague of mice which overtook the Philistines (1 Sam. 6:4) 


as given in S. Nu., 88 on 11:6—7. The destroying beasts come from the abyss (__) 
as in Rev. 9:1 ff. Cf. also the Egyptian plague of frogs in Ex. r., 10 on 7:29. 


7 According to the Rabbinic view She’ol lies under Tehom : Tanch. (Buber), mow 


15 p. 62; 11 8 p. 33. 

8 Str.-B., Ill, 281. 

* Gya0dc. O. Dirtrich, Geschichte der Ethik (1926), I, IL, v. Index; K. Praechter, Die 
Philosophie des Altertums\4 (1926), 387 ff.. C. Ritter, Die Kerngedanken der 
platonischen Philosophie (1931), 18 ff., 55 ff; J. Stenzel, Platon der Erzieher (1928), 
249 ff.; Strack-Billerbeck, Zur Bergpredigt Jesu, Der gute und der bose Trieb. Die 
altjiidische Privatwohltotigkeit, Die altjlidische Liebeswerke, IV, | ff., 466 ff., 563 ff., 
559 ff.; A. Juncker, Die Ethik d. Apostels Paulus (1904), I, W. G. Kimmel, Rémer 7 
und die Bekehrung des Paulus (1929), 56ff.; G. Kuhlmann, 7heologia naturalis bei 
Philo und Paulus (1930), 84 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Crat. Cratylus. 


Accordingly, 1. as an adjective it means “excellent” or “fine” or “good”. As a purely 
formal concept, it is given its content by the substantive with which it is linked. Applied 
to persons, it signifies the excellence of the person in his existing position ... @ya0oUc 
TEKTOVaC, yoOAKEaC Ayabovc, Comypdouc Ayabovc, Avépiavtozoov<, Kal TA GAAG TA 
toiaUta ... Xenoph.Oec.. 6, 13, or in the NT. e.g., do0Ae Ayabé (Mt. 25:21). Applied to 
things, it implies the quality of the thing referred to. e.g., ya0N yf. often used in the 
LXX of the land given to Israel, or 6évépov Gyaév (Mt. 7:17). or 66uata Ayade (Mt. 
7:11). The worthiness or excellence can be more closely defined by the added accusative 
of relation ... €yévovto Kal téyvac Kal Adyouc Kal TOAEWOUC Ayaot Xenoph. Venat., 1, 14. 
2. Substantively, tO Gya0dv or 7a Aya0G denotes “the good” or “goods”, i.e., things which 
relate to man’s well-being. The formal concept is in such cases filled out according to the 
understanding of existence. In Lk. 12:18 valuables from the standpoint of a materialistic 
understanding are described as 10 Aya0& (cf. yapa ... woth ... olMv Kal alyOv Kal Bodv 
Kal Itzov Kal oitov Kal zavtMVv Aya0@v ... Xenoph.Cyrop.. IV. 4. 4). The humanistic 
outlook of Greek philosophy declares 10 yévoc t@v zepl cMpa Ayad@v Wc uN Ayabdv. 
Sext. Adv. Math.. XI, 46, and applies the terms to spiritual and moral magnitudes. The 
religious outlook of Hellenism and the biblical writings uses them with the significance of 
salvation. With these basic meanings the words Gya0éc and tO Gyaév may be found over 
the whole Greek-speaking world. 





A. Gya06c in Greek philosophy. 


In Greek philosophy with its humanistic attitude the concept of the Gya0d6v is most 
important. The concern of the philosopher is to understand it as the magnitude which 
gives meaning to existence. Democritus makes the statement: AvOpamotg mot TAUTOV 
Gyabov Kal GAnbéc: NSU SE GAA@t GAAo (Diels, II, 77, 1)—an insight which is adopted 
by Plato in his search for the good. In his struggle with the Sophists, who equate the 
good with the pleasant, Plato comes to formulate the idea of the good as the central 
idea: ... Ev TH yvootd tedrevtaia N TOU AyaOoU 1déa Kal Ldyig OPAoda, O—PbEloa SE 
ovAhoytotéa, Elva Wo Apa dot naVtOV AUT OpIDv te Kal KaADV altia, Ev te OpatW 
(Wc Kal TOV TOUTOD KUptoV TEeKOUOG, EV TE VONTO GUT Kupia GAVEetav Kal voUV 
TUPAGYOLEVH, Kal Ott Sel tavdtHV lSElv TOV LEAAOVTA EUMpPdvarc mpaéetv A Idia 
Sypooid Resp., VII, 517bc, and: OUKoUVv el uN wd dvvapeba 15é0 tO Aya0Ov 
OnpeUoa, oUv tptol AaBOvtéEc, KGAAEL Kal evULETpPIA Kal GAnOsia, Phileb., 65a. 
Aristotle attacks the Platonic notion of the good. On the basis of his doctrine of 
categories, he raises the objection that the good as well as the existent is manifold 
rather than single. Thus in the category of essence it 1s divinity or reason, in that of 
quality virtue, in that of quantity measure, in that of relation the necessary, in that of 
time kairos etc. (Eth. Nic., I, 4, p. 1096a, 11 ff.). Thus the good is clearly recognised 
to be a formal concept. With the rejection of the good as a unitary idea, the humanistic 


Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Oec. Oeconomicus. 

Venat. De Venatione. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeF, 1922. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Phileb. Philebus. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 


view of life ape: the religious note still sounded in the Platonic doctrine of 

ideas is lost? the supreme good is determined from within the human sphere .. . TEMOG | 
tWV dyadOv Kal TELELOTATOV N cUdamovia, Kal toUtTO TAUTO MapEv eivat TO EU 
Tpatte Ka eU Cnv (Eth. M., I, 3, p. 1148b, 7 ff.). As ceUdatpovia the good is the goal 
of life: doa téyvy Kal tdoa is0580e Opoing S& mpAZic te Kal mpoaipeoic, AyaHoU 
tIvoc EgieoNat SoKel: 510 KaAD > Aneonvavto tdya0Ov oU névt Eqietat (Eth. Nic., I, 
1, p. 1094a, 1 ff., also Eth. M., I, 1, p. 1182a, 32 ff3. 


The same basic humanistic tendency is to be found in Stoicism. The Stoic 
definition of the Gya0év is given by Sextus: GyalOv SE KoWW> LEV 10 tI Ogedoc, Idiac 
5E Ntoi TAUTOV NF OUY EtEpov Woedeiac (Adv. Math., XI, 30); and also by Diogenes 
Laertius: Gya0Ov SE KowWc HEV TO TI O@edoc, Idiac SE Ntoi tTAUTOV A OUY EtEpov 
Wedeiac (VII, 94)3 From the concept of the good, whether conceived as idea or 
accepted as a formal principle, there derives the doctrine of goods. In Stoicism the 
aya. corresponding to the Gya0ov are divided into three classes: td zepl wor: 
Cperal Kal omovdalat TPOGELG (QPOVNOIC, GHOPOOVVN, OUKOLOODVN, Avdpeio Kal mv O 
Eotwv Apetl) N pEetéyov Operh¢ (Stob.Ecl., HU, 57, 19 W) td EKTOG) tog Kal O 
onovdaloc AvOpwnoc Kal tA onovdala tékva Kal yovelc Kal TA Ooi, TA OUTE TEpI 
woxnv oUt EKtOC: AUTO O onoVvdaAlo0c AvOpwmoc We mpOc Eavtov (Sext. Adv. Math., 
XI, 46) 4 The first class is thought to be necessary to EU atLLOVio. (Kau TOV Ayal@v td 
LEV Avory calor elvat mpOc EU OdpOviaY, td S€ un. Kal AvayKala Ev tac te Apetdc 
maoac Kal tTdc Evepysiac tc xpnotucc aUt@v, Stob.Ecl., I, 77, 6). Whoever disposes 
of these goods 1 is good. _ayabov .. _ OU TLLPOVTOG Ayaoi ouev . . AAG uf Ayabot ye 
EoWEV Kal NuElc Kal Taio mévta Oca aya0a Eottwv, Apeti|¢ tivoc mapayevouéevyc 
(Plat.Gorg., 506cd). The way thereto is by instruction, which has as its goal the 
mediation of mpdovyotcs from which action springs quite naturally. It belongs to the 
humanistic understanding of existence that the one who has insight into Gya0év 
becomes Ayac. Of this man alone can it be said that he is happy. tov wEv yap KaAOv 
Kdya0Ov Avépa Kal yovalka ceUdaipova elvai ont, TOV SE Gdtkov Kal movnpOv AOAtov 
(Plat.Gorg., 470e). This humanistic attitude was threatened by the aristocratic 








1 The humanistic attitude emerges in a statement such as this: ... Aextéov ... UTED 
Gya0oU oU toU AnkM@c GAAA toU Nulv: OU -ydp toU HeWv Aya0oU ... (Eth. M., I, 1, p. 
1182b, 3 ff.), a statement which separates the world of deity from that of man. It 1s 

also to be seen in the synonyms, tO KaAOv, tO yprjoutov, TO NSU. 

2 Cf. esp. Rhet., I, 6, p. 1362a, 15 ff., where the different possible definitions of the 
Gya0ov and the resultant Gya0é are expressed. 

3 In the statement of Chrysipp. handed down by Plutarch we have evidence of this 
humanistic understanding of existence: ... Monep TM Atl tpooHKet ceuvbdveocBat Ex 
aUt® te Kal TW PiW Kal Léya Mpovelv, Kal, el Sel OUTMc Elzelv, Uyavyelv Kal Kody Kal 
usyaarnyopelv, ACias PioUvtt peyadnyoptac: oUtwWs tolc Ayabolc mAo1 taUtA mpoor/KEt, 
Kat OUDEV mpoEyoévotc UNO TOU Atdc (Stoic. Rep., 13). 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (5th 

century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 

ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

4 Cf. Plat.Leg., I, 631bc; Aristot.Rhet., I, 6, p. 1362b, 3 ff. 

Gorg. Gorgias. 





tendency of Greek life which Heraclitus expressed as follows: ... oUK el6dtec Ott ol 
TOMO! KaKOi, OAtyo. SE Gya8oi (Diels, I, 98, 8 f.), and also by the thought of 
heimarmene, the influence of which on Stoicism 1s attested in the following sentence: 

.. ol SE PHoKoVTES EG AvayKNS Nudes Elvai te Kal yiveobar totovtouc (sc. AyaDoUs 
KaKOvC) Kal LN KataAMOvTES NIV tThV E€ovoiav toU taUta mpattew te Kal UH, dt Wv 
Gv towoUtot yevoiveba (Alex. Aphr.Fat., 28, p. 199, 7 ff., ed. Bruns). 


B. Gya06c in Hellenism. 


With the general shattering of the ancient attitude, the concept acquires in 
Hellenism a religious flavour in which Ayaév signifies “salvation® and dyabdc 
“pleasing to God” as applied to man, or “kind” and “good” as applied to God. Closer 
definition is provided by that in which salvation is sought or what is pleasing to God 
perceived. For the Hermetic writings, which constitute one significant literary deposit 
of Hellenism, salvation is divinisation. toUto Eott tO Gyabév, <toUto tO» téAOC tol< 
yOow EOXNKOOL, [OemOA var] (Corp. Herm., I, 26). The nous helps towards this: 0 
yap voUc woyOv Eottw EeVEepyétyc vO peor’ EpydCerar yap aUtalc [elc] tO ayab6v 

. voooc 5 HEyaan woxnc aveoms Enei ToL tWV AVéEwv 56Eal Elic TaVTa TA KaKC 
eeaxoNovvel: Ka dya0Ov oUdév. Gp oUv O voUc, Avtimpdcowv auth, tO Ayaov 
Teputoteltat th) woyl) (XII, 2 ff. p The humanistic view is here overthrown to the 
extent that salvation is not proper to any earthly being, nor is the quality of being 
pleasing to God immanent in any such (I, 14 ff.; WOovov oUv ... 10 Ovopia. tOU AyaHou 
Ev AvOpamorc, tO SE Epyov oUdapo0U ... O yp KdcLLOC pana Eotl THC KoKias, O de 
NeOc toU AyaoU VI, 3 f.). The good ace appertains only to the Godhead: 0 oUv 
NEOc «tO» Ayabdv, Kal TO GyaOv O Hedc (II, 16). It is the Godhead which creates 
salvation: ... oOUSE O OeOc SUvatat LN moWv TO Gya0dv (XI, 17c). He is Gyabdc (I, 17) 
who mortifies the operations of matter. This overthrow of the humanistic attitude 
derives from a cosmological dualism. 


In Hellenism there is a pantheon of gods and demons. personal beings to which man 
is delivered up. The deities from which he expects salvation are given the title of Gya0dc: 
hence the expressions Aya00c Oedc (Ditt. Sv, 526, 1. 685, 1: Act. Andr. et Matth., 6, in 
which Jesus is called Gya0dc O0edc). Aya0Oc Sainov (Ditt. Syl. 985, 10: 1044, 35: Corp. 





Alex. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, of Aphrodisias, peripatetic and author of 
commentaries on Aristotle, as also of some independent works (2nd and 3rd centuries 
A.D.), ed. J. Bruns in Supplementum Aristotelicum, 1887. 

Fat. De Fato. 

5 Where Greek thinking has a religious character, the terms Gya0ov and Gya0é are 
also used with this meaning, ¢.g., ... Ott dokel tht BovAft, ta Ev Ayaba Séyeo0ar tOV 
Sfuwov d dnayyérAovot O lepeUc Kal ol lepomotol yeyovévat Ev tolc lepolc olc EAvovV 
(Ditt. Syll3, 289, 11 ff 

6 Cf. also XIII, 9, where 10 Gyaév is linked with GA7j9ete in accordance with the 
Greek tradition. The whole of the 13th tractate deals with the mystery of divinisation. 
Ditt. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarunt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

Act. Andr. et Matth. Acts of Andrew and Matthias. 


Herm., XII, 1. 8 as a deity of revelation’. and aya@n thoyy (Ditt. Or., 214, 30). Behind 
these formulae there stands the yearning of humanity threatened in its existence and 
seeking salvation. 


Philo shares the Hellenistic attitude, but imparts Jewish elements. To him divinity 
is the supreme good. “I, the Lord”, means: Ey tO téAetov Kal GPAaptov Kal mpOc 
dAandetav Ayabdv (Gig., 45). Beside the neutral Greek form there stands the personal 
Jewish: Gya0Oc yap Wv O Oedc (Leg. All., I, 47; Som. I, 149). The activity 
corresponding, to this understanding follows with the attainment of the goods 
corresponding to the supreme good: Ey«pdateia, the supreme and most perfect good 
which man can achieve (Spec. Leg., I, 149)° eUoéPeta, the cause of the highest of 
goods, since it brings us knowledge of the service of God (Spec. Leg., IV, 147): 
mpOc OeOv miottc, the one infallible and certain good (Abr., 268); cogia, the good by 
which the soul moves up from the world to its master and father (Rer. Div. Her., 98). 
The possibility of such activity is assumed by Philo with his trust in the help of God. 





C. Gya06c in the OT and Judaism. 


The OT and Judaism share with Hellenism a religious attitude to life. But in them 
its structure is completely different. Everything 1s now determined by knowledge of 
the personal God who reveals Himself to His people in its history and has elected it in 
this revelation. Accordingly, the use of the terms Gya06c and tO Gyabév, which in the 
LXX are the normal equivalents of 2}, is quite different. The idea of the good in the 
Greek and Hellenistic sense is not present. The basic confession which constantly 


recurs and corresponds to the personal concept of God is as follows: ... 
EEouohoyeloVe TW KUPiW Ott Ayabdv ... (1 Ch. 16:34; 2 Ch. 5:13; 2 Es. 3:11 
f.; Ps. 118 [y 117:1 ff] etc.) The Rabbis have the constant formula: 7 
(e.g., Ber., 9, 2). This confession expresses the perfectly good being of God which 
consists in His goodness!® By revelation the understanding of existence is so 
determined that it has its roots in the salvation experienced in history, that it has its 
goal in the final salvation which 1s still awaited, and that it orientates its activity by 
this salvation under the direction of the Law as a manifestation of the will of God. 





7 v. Reitzenstein Iran. Erl., 191, n. 2; 193, n. 1; Poim., Index; Roscher, I, 98 f. 
(Agathodaimon); Pauly-W., I, 746 f. (Agathodaimon), Suppl. III, 37 ff.; Ditt. Syl, p. 
116, n. 11. 

Ditt. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

Gig. De Gigantibus. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Som. De Somniis. 

8 In the high estimation of EyKpéteta there is revealed the Hellenistic foundation of 
the attitude, which is determined by cosmological dualism. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Rer. Div. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

9 Except in y 117 the Hebrew adj. 230 is translated by the subst. Gya0ov in the LXX. 
This translation has its origin in the Greek and Hellenistic spirit, for which Yahweh 


the good (adj.) becomes Yahweh the good (subst.). 
10 v. n. 16. 


The exodus from Egypt and entry into the promised land, as well as the preservation 





experienced in history, are sometimes expressed in the words 210 or (Ex. 18:9: 

Nu. 10:29 ff.; Hos. 8:3; 14:3). The expression is particularly common in Jeremiah, for 
whom it signifies both national and personal salvation in relation to Yahweh (8:15; 
14:11, 19; 17:6 etc.). It is Jeremiah, too, who gives the term an eschatological flavour. 


It is said of the promised new covenant: (“For the good of them, 
and of their children after them”, 32:39), and he is given the solemn assurance: “I will 
bring upon them all the good” (32:42). The term is used in a similar way in Is. 52:7, 


where there is reference to the , the “good messenger”. Both passages 


have been understood Messianically: 210 == dya0ov conceived as Messianic 
salvation. 


Between these two given factors there takes place activity determined by the Law 
enshrining God's will. In unequivocal terms the well-known saying of Micah tells us 
what God requires of man and therefore what is good, namely, to do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly before the Lord (6:8). As a revelation of the will of God 
the Law is that which brings salvation (Dt. 30:15). The Rabbis describe it quite simply 
as the good: ... “The upright shall have good things in possession” (Prv. 28:10). “The 
good simply means the Torah” (Ab., 6, 3 etc.)!! The resultant ethic is simple. Those 
who do the will of God as contained in the Law do good, and are therefore good, and 
will receive blessing and salvation from the Lord (Ps. 34:14 f.; 37:27; 2 Ch. 19:11). 
The possibility of keeping the Law is presupposed. There is division of opinion 
whether the help of Yahweh is necessary for this purpose, the OT and the Pharisees 
thinking that it is but the Sadducees rejecting such necessity (Jos.Bell., 2, 1163-16542 





The Wisdom literature. in which the terms Gya0dc. 10 Gya0dv and 14 Ayab& are the 
most numerous from the purely lexicographical standpoint. introduces Hellenistic ideas 
which are linked with Jewish thoughts, and forms a bridge to Philo. It is thus in this 
literature especially that the question is raised what is good and evil, and what is good for 
man. In Qoh, which strips off every human illusion, the insight occurs that there is no 
other good for man than] , (to rejoice fn what is given [and to do 
good]. 3:13: 5:17; 8:15). but also the insight, which brings the same shattering to Jewish 
existence as is found in Hellenistic, that “there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth 
good, and sinneth not” (7:20). 


Rabbinic theology pursues further the ethical problems. It describes man as the 
theatre of conflict between good and evil impulse. His goal in life is to overcome the 
latter by the former. The control of the evil impulse by the good is the prerequisite for 


Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Savings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl., 54). 

11 The connexion between the Law and the good, as also between the concept of Law 
on the one side and those of wisdom and power on the other, may be traced back to 
Prv. 4:2 (cf. Str.-B., I, 809; III, 238). Cf. Neh. 9:13: mpootéyuata Kal EvtorAdc Ayabac 
.... Jos.Ant., 4, 295: ... vopotg 0Uc AyaboUc SoKxidoac O e0c napadidmot ... 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

12 We often have the conjunction “good and evil” in different forms with the 
signification of everything as opposed to nothing; cf. Gn. 3:5; 31:24, 29: Nu. 14:23: 
32:11 (these two are only in the LXX); Dt. 1:39; Zeph. 1:12. 


participation in the life of the future world. The good impulse is simply the conscience of 
the Israelite as this is bound to God. Its norm is the will of God consisting in the 
commands of the Torah-~ In this theory there is disclosed the Judaistic view of life as 
particularly fashioned by the Toralt:* In addition Rabbinic theology has a developed 
theory of good works set alongside the fulfilment of the comman® These Rabbinic 

good works are works of love done to the neighbour. They are valued very highly. Only 


those who perform them may be called good. “Only the man who is good both to God 
and to creatures is a good righteous man; the man who is good to God but not to creatures 
is arighteous man. but not good ...” (b.Qid., 40a). 


D. Gya06c in the NT. 


a. The NT shares with Hellenism and Judaism a predominantly religious basic 
attitude. This is determined by God, to whom are referred by Jesus the most important 
words enshrining the OT declaration: slg Eotw O Ayaldg (Mt. 19:17, or: oUSel¢ 
Gya0Oc el uN eic O Oedc, Mk. and Lk.). The personal concept of God makes it 
impossible to use neutral expressions. Gya0dc expresses the essential goodness of God 
which consists in His goodness or kindness. 


It is from this God that there comes the salvation which is the central point of NT 
thinking, namely, the revelation of the salvation of God in Jesus Christ. Gya06v is 
used in this sense in Hb. 9:11: XptotOc mapayevouevoc ApytepEUc TOV LEALOVTOV 
dyab@vl/ and 10:1: oxtdv yap €yav 6 vouloc TOV LEdOvt@V Ayabdv. The pérovta 
Gya0é or goods which belong to the future world, and which are related to those 
mediated through the Torah as the reality to types and shadows, are now given to the 
community in Christ. They consist in alavia Adtp~wotc and the possibility of 
Latpevew Oe COvtt, i.c., of being delivered from the dominion of sin and death and 
set in the fellowship and service of the living God. In R. 10:15 the Deutero-Isaianic 


prophecy of the is adopted and applied to the apostolic office. The content 
of apostolic proclamation is Messianic salvation. 


The much debated question of the sinlessness of Jesus is linked with Mt. 19:17 and 
par. . As against Mark and Luke, which run: “Why callest thou me good?”, Mt. has the 


13 Cf. Str.-B., III, 92 f. 

14 Cf. the excursus in Str.-B., [V, 466 ff. 

15 Cf. the excursus in Str.-B., IV, 536 ff.; also in 559 ff. 

16 In this there is revealed the basic insight that kindness 1s part of goodness, and that 
true goodness is achieved in the I-Thou relationship. This insight 1s also to be found in 
a passage like the following: mpémetw Avdpdot Ayabolc uN Ldovov ovuPovAEvetv, 
OhAG ... Bondelv, Jos.Vit., 288. We also find it in Greek literature: ol mielotot 
OpiCovtat ToOUc EUEpyétac EavtOV AvSpac Aya0oUc elvat, Xenoph.Cyrop., VIL, 3, 12. 
Cf. Lk. 23:50: Gvfp Ayabdc Kal dikatoc. 

Qid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl., 49). 

17 This reading is to be preferred to the other. Cf. Rgg. Hb. ad Joc. 

18 Wb. Mk., 162: Kl. Mk., 114; Hck. Mk., 122; Dalman WJ, I, 277; W. Wagner, “In 
welchem Sinne hat Jesus das Pradikat Gya0dc¢ von sich abgewiesen?” ZNW (1907), 8, 
143 ff.. F. Spitta, “Jesu Weigerung sich als “gut” bezeichnen zu lassen”, ZNW (1908), 
9, 12 ff.; K. Bornhauser, Das Wirken des Christus (1921), 147 ff. 





altered form: “Why askest thou me concerning the good?” It must be admitted that Mt. 
alters the tradition maintained in the other two, since the opposite course is inconceivable. 
Mt. is concerned in his version to avoid the misunderstanding that Jesus is repudiating 
His own sinlessness or goodness as compared with that of God. Even if he does amend 
the wording, he surely interprets correctly the intention of Jesus. who is not raising the 
question of His own sinlessness but rather of the honour of God. That is to say, His 
answer to the questioner is conditioned by the message of the lordship of God. The 
questioner is to be referred to God as the One who alone is good, bowing before Him and 
giving Him the glory. 


b. The two statements, 1. that God alone and no other is Gyaéc and 2. that the 
uérAAovta Ayae are the only real Gya0é because in them sin and death are done away, 
give us the insight that strictly speaking there is nothing in this world that deserves the 
predicate Aya0dov, and that there is no one who has the predicate Gya0éc. This insight 
is completed by the statement of Paul which deals a mortal blow to every other 
humanistic or religious conception of life: ol Sc yp Ott OUK OlKel Ev Eoi., toUt Eotiv 
Ev th] oapKi pov, Ayabdv ... oU ydp O OéAw moi Ayabdv, GAXLA O oU HEA KaKOV 
toUto mpcoow (R. 7:18 f.). The natural existence of man is excluded from the good, 
and cannot attain it in spite of every longing. What it does attain in its motslv and 
TMpAttEl 1s KAKOV, i.e., Aévatoc. In the Law an Gya(dv is certainly given to man: A 
EVTOAN ... Gyaby—tO Ayaldv, says Paul in agreement with Judaism (R. 7:12 f.). But 
the Guaptia which possesses and controls man, which is the reality of his existence, 
works 8évatoc for him through the Law. The NT view of life sees man hopelessly 
delivered up to death and sin, and therefore to the sphere in which there is no 
possibility of goodness or salvation. This dualism, however, is not cosmologically 
grounded as in the case of Hellenism. It arises in face of the revelation of God in 
Christ, and is religious and ethical. It is no argument against this insight that moral 
distinctions remain in the NT. Jesus does, of course, perceive that there are good and 
bad on whom God causes His sun to rise (Mt. 5:45). He distinguishes between what is 
good and what is evil (Mt. 12:34 and par.). He acknowledges the keeping of the 
commandments to be an Gya(év to the extent that in them there is revealed the will of 
God which is good. Paul invests the powers that be with the task of being 8e0U 
5iaKovoc eic TO Ayabév (R. 13:4). Yet beyond these moral distinctions of this cosmos 
the insight remains that they are relative and disappear before God. 








c. With the revelation of salvation in Christ a radically new possibility of life is 
introduced: pretaproppoUobe th Avakaivacet tToU voc, el¢ TO SoxmaCew Unde ti tO 
OéAnWa toU HeoU, 10 AyabOv Kal eUdpEotov Kal tTéAEtov (R. 12:2). The testing insight 
into the will of God which is the good carries with it the realisation of this insight. It 
may be said of the Christian: KtloVEVTEG Ev Xptot@ InooU El Epyotc dyadolc, olc 
MPONTOWLAGEV O 0E0c Iva Ev aUtol¢ meputatnowpev (Eph. 2:10). ... meputatfoat ... Ev 
tavtl Epyw AyabG KapmopopoUvtec (Col. 1:10 etc.). Paul demands the realisation ee 
this possibility of existence: ... mévtote TO Aya0Ov Sidkete Eic GAAjAovS Kal Eic 
mavtac (1 Th. 5:15). This formulation shows us clearly in what the Gya0év consists. It 
is the love which the Christian 1s enabled to exercise and which is the innermost 
purpose of the Law. The good is achieved in concrete I-Thou relationships. This new 
possibility of existence is the meaning of the life of the Christian. It 1s the purpose 
which it must realise. There thus obtains in all its fulness that which Paul formulates 
as the clear Law of God: 56€a ... kal tut) Kal elpiyvn mavtl tO EpyaCouévW tO Aya0dov 
(R. 2:10). 


In this self-fulfilling life the Christian who grasps this new possibility has the 
Gya0n ovveisnotc. Paul can say of himself: EyW adoN ovvetdyoet Aya0N mexoritevuat 
tW@ Oe@ (Ac. 23:1). There is reference to the Gya0N ovveidnots in 1 Tm. 1:5, 19 and 1 
Pt. 3:16, 21. At the same time the Christian has the certainty that salvation 1s the goal 
and determinative magnitude of his life: oldapev 5€ Ott toc GyanWow tOv VEOdv mévtaO 
ovvepyel [O 8e0c] elc [tO] GyaOdv (R. 8:28). This certainty, which is proper to all 
Jewish piety” and derives from its consciousness of God, acquires here its fulness 
from the action of God. Hence we are given an expression which fully comprehends 
this whole understanding of life when Paul proclaims his confidence to the 
Philippians: 0 EvapédpEevoc Ev Uulv Epyov AyabOv Enttedéoet Aypt Nuépac XpiotoU 
Tnoou (Phil. 1:6). 





+ Gya0oepyém. 


This is a rare word, which is not found in the LXX or Josephus. In the admonition 
to the rich in | Tm. 6:18, it signifies a demand for good action consisting in the 
demonstration of love to others. It refers to God in Ac. 14:17, in which He is 
described as the One who acts kindly. In this verse the contraction Gya0oupyéq is 
used. 


5 r 3 r rd ore 
* AyaVozo1éM, AGyaBorm010c, AyaVozotia. 


The verb and adjective are found as astrological terms. In a London papyrus (ed. 
Kenyon, P. Lond.. p. 66, 48), it is said of an astrological constellation: weta Ayalozoiwv. 
Kenyon has the following comment: “An astrological term, used also by Artemidorus and 
Proclus, for stars of benign influence: Proclus specifies Jupiter as being such.” Cf. 
Plut.De Isid. et Os.. 42: Ooptc Ayaonowdc: Kal TOUVOWG TOAAG opacel, OUY NKtota dE 
Kpatoc Evepyouv Kal Ayabono1wWv O Aéyovot, a passage which indicates the connexion 
between astrology and contemplation of the gods. Hermes is called GyaSonoudc in a 


papyrus (Wessely. Neue gr. Zauher Pap.. p. 55, 16). It is not unlikely that the use of the 
words in | Pt. is influenced by this application. 


dya8onové@ corresponds rather to the Hebrew 1 which expresses the realisation 
of the good by action (cf. WU” Ber.. 9, J). It is often used in this sense in the 


LXX. where it is the consistent rendering of — 1 It is not found in Josephus or classical 


Greek. It passes from the LX X into the NT and the language of the Church, e.g., Lk. 6:9, 
33. 


19 We find this insight in the OT. Joseph says to his brethren: “Fear not: for I am 
under the Lord. But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good ()” (Gen. 50:19 f.). In Rabbinic literature, in which frequent use is made 

of the formula: “This or that happened unto me for good” (cf. Str.-B., I, 255), there 
occurs the statement: “A man should always be in the habit of saying, “AI that the 
All-merciful does, He does for good’ ” (b.Ber., 60b). 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
Plut. Plutus. 

De Isid. et De Iside et Osiride. 

Pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 


GyaSonoéw is particularly common in | Pt. (2:15, 20; 3:6, 17). John describes the 
Aya0onoiWv as coming from God (3 Jn. 11). Sometimes it suggests the demonstration 
of love which will not suffer any restriction. 


GyaBozmo1c is the one who performs good actions. In the NT (1 Pt. 2:14) it is used 
with «kakozmo1dc to indicate the two different categories of men distinguished by their 
ethical quality and not by their being in Christ. The view of the author is that 
Christians belong to the Gya0oznowi. 


Gya0orotia is good action (1 Pt 4:19). In it alone consists the one possible 
preparation of Christians for final deliverance. 


+ Gya8wmodtvn. 


This word has come down from the LXX into the NT and the Greek of the 
Church. It indicates the quality which a man has who is Gyaéc and therefore moral 
excellence as well as goodness. It is kapmwOc toU mvevuatoc (GI. 5:22). It belongs with 
Sikatoovvy and GAVE to the KapmnOc toU wtdc (Eph. 5:9). Its possession 
constitutes the content of the life of the Christian: ... kal aUtol pEeotoi EotE 
Ayadaobvvyc (R. 15:14; cf. also 2 Th. 1:11). This use is controlled by what we 
described above as the Christian's radically new possibility of life. 





+ OUGyaBos. 


This is a quality demanded of the bishop in Tt. 1:8. According to the interpretation 
of the early Church it relates to the unwearying activity of love. 


Aristotle calls pwdyaoc the man who, in contrast to the piiavtoc who is MaUAoc. 
places his ego under the good (Eth. M., II, 14, p. 1212b. 18 ff.). Philo demands ouayadov 
of the law-giver together with the qualities of pUavOpwxov. PUodtKaLOV and 
utconoviypov (Vit. Mos.. II. 9). The word plays a greater role in the Hellenistic period in 
the Greek societie¢ on the north coast of Asia Minor and the Bosphorus. It is “a title of 
honour to describe the disposition of the worthy brother in the society” (Ziebarth). It thus 
corresponds to the much more common @uWotmoc. But unlike the latter it 1s perhaps 
related to an official function (cf. Kal I6ta Kal Kowel OUdya0oc Ov Eu mavtl KaIpd. CIA. 
IV, 2. 623e). We have no information concerning the function of the one who bears the 
title pAayaoc. Hence the question of a possible relationship of this usage to Tt. 1:8 must 
be left open. 





+ Agurdya0oc. 


A hapaxlegomenon. In 2 Tm. 3:1 ff. the seriousness of the last time 1s depicted by 
express reference to the attitude of men towards it. To this attitude it belongs that they 
are Gowcya0o1. This word is distinguished from idoavtoc (the opposite of 


Vit. De Vita Mosis. 
| Cf. Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen, 1896, 155; Poland, Geschichte des 


griechischen Vereinswesens, 1904, 411 ff. 
CIA Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum (— IG, III), 1873 ff. 


@iuWdaya0oc), the term which introduces the description, in the sense that it says of the 
@iAavtot that as men who know only themselves they seem to have no knowledge of 
love or pity. It is part of the NT description of the last time that in it lovelessness 
celebrates its tnumph. 


Grundmann 





A. GyG)Aqm in Greek literature. 


Ayadado, or the much more common mid., is a new construct from GyG)A or 
Oyahho wat, and is found only in the language of the Bible and the early Church (with 
the single exception of P. Oxy., 1592, 4, 4th century A.D., possibly under Christian 
influence). The word Gyé)i., and esp. the mid., is of long standing in Greek poetry 
and prose (with GyaApa and composites), and may be found also in P. Masp., 3, 8, 6th 
century A.D. In ancient Christian literature the term GyéA A001 occurs as a variant in | 
Cl., 33, 2. Otherwise the word is replaced by GyaiJucopot under LXX influence, the 
sense of the latter term being determined by that of the Greek Gyé)Ae00at. 


As Gyo means “to make resplendent” or “adorn,” so the mid. means “to preen 
or plume oneself”, “to be proud”. Thus what the term denotes is not so much a mood 
of satisfied joy as a consciousness of joyful pride expressed in the whole attitude. The 
expression of this joy, to which there does not have to be any reference in the word, 
has the character of demonstration rather than impartation. Thus Gyé/Ae00a1 appears 
as the opposite of aloybdveobar in Hdt., I, 143; Thuc., III, 82; Xenoph.Ag.,5,5, or 
alongside peyaAdveobat in Xenoph.Oec., 21, 5. But as GyéAAm is specifically the 


Grundmann Walter Grundmann, Oberlichtenau (Saxony) (Vol. 1), Dresden (Vol. 2), 
Jena (Vol. 3-4, 7), Jena and Eisenach (Vol. 8-9). 

mid. middle. 

1 According to Debrunner GyaAA1dv is a variation of Gya)Xew after the pattern of 
“verbs of sickness” such as Op0aAUIGv, Gyavdv, Sevudv, |AAvyytv etc. (Debrunner, 
Gr. Wortb, 92). Hence the basic meaning is “to be selfsatisfied in a pathological way,” 
“to be gay to the point of madness.” It 1s obviously a popular word used 1n jest. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

esp. especially. 

P. Masp. Papyrus Grecs d'époque Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Ag. Agesilaus. 


celebration of a god (Eur.Herc. Fur., 379: Aristoph.Pax, 399; Thesm., 128; Plat.Leg., 
XI, 931 ad; Eleusin. Law in Porphyr.Abst., IV, 22), so Gyé)Aoua1 is cultic and 
perhaps ecstatic festal joy (Eur.Ba., 157; Tro., 452). 


B. GyaAAGouai in the LXX and Judaism. 


Accordingly, in the LXX Gyaiiudo0a1 or its derivative AGyadAiaots (and 





CyorAiapa) seems to be used as a rendering for (possibly selected because of the 
similarity of sound) and , rather less frequently of other verbs like (Hitp.) and 


wi or of the related substantives. But this use is almost entirely restricted to the 
Psalms and the poetic parts of the Prophets. The meaning of the word is the cultic joy 
which celebrates and extols the help and acts of God, whether shown to the people or 
community or to the individual (cf. y 50:14: Am650c¢ pot tv AyaAAiaow to 
OMTNptov cov).? Even when it is no longer a question of cultic rejoicing in the 
narrower sense, the word still retains its “religious” meaning and indicates either joy 
in God or joy before Him. The praise of God and the pride of the community or the 
pious individual constitute a distinctive unity. As the peyadvvOnvat of God attained 
by dy. (y 34:27; 91:5 f.) is also a weyoAvvOhvat of the pious individual (y 19:6): as 
God’s UyaOfivat (y 96:8 f., Is. 12:6) corresponds to the UymOAvat of the community 
(yw 88:17), so Gy. can be referred to God Himself (Is. 65:19; Tob. 13:13). Like 
UyoOAvat and peyakvovOAvat, ceUppaivecOar, KavyAdoVat and related verbs are often 
conjoined with Gy. Especially striking is the linking up with it of E€ouodroyeloBat (for 
) and €&— (Gv—) ayyéAAewv. The Gy. declares the acts of God. Antonyms are 
aloyovOfvat, taxewoUoba, KLovOudc, S&Kpva, etc. The demonstrative character of 
Gy. finds particular expression in the fact that in poetic language cosmic magnitudes 
like heaven and earth and mountains and islands are summoned to participate in Cy. 
(y 88:3; 95:11 f. etc.; also Test. L., 18, 5). Finally, dy. is used as an eschatological 
term. It denotes the joy of the last time represented as cultic festivity (y 95:11 f.; 96:1, 
8; 125:2, 5f.; Is. 12:6; 25:9 etc.; also Test. L., 18, 14; Jud. 25, 5; B. 10, 6). Thus even 





Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Herc. Hercules Furens. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Pax 

Leg. Leges. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 

Ba. Bacchae. 

Tro. Troades. 

2 A good parallel is the use of prangen in the Austrian Alps to signify the 
arrangement or a procession. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

Jud. Testament of Judah. 


on the Rabbinic view perfect joy and rejoicing characterise the future world? If Cy. is 
lacking in Jos., who has Gyé)Aec001 == “to plume oneself” (Ant., 16, 64; 17, 112: 18, 
66; 19, 191), and also in Aristeas, it is found in Sir. (in the profane sense) and Test. 
XII (v. supra). 


C. GyoAAGopwa in the NT. 


In the NT GyaiudoOat (and the act. in the same sense in Lk. 1:47 and Rev. 19:7 
v.1) and GyaAAiaotc are used in the same way as in the LXX. The term signifies 
profane joy supremely in Jn. 5:35: NOedjoate AyadMabAvoa1 mPOs Wpav Ev TW Cat 
aUtoU. God’s help is always the theme of the Gy. which is a jubilant and thankful 
exultation. As related terms we find yoipew (Mt. 5:12; Lk. 1:14; Jn. 8:56; 1 Pt. 1:8; 
4:13; Rev. 19:7), d1d0va1 d0Cav (Rev. 19:7), and weyaddvet (Lk. 1:46 f.). It is indeed 
the eschatological act of divine salvation which is supremely the theme of rejoicing, 
as is seen most clearly in the song of Revelation 19:7: yaipmpev Kal GyoAd@ ev Kal 
SHoopev thv S6Eav aUtTM Ort NAOEv O yau0c toU Apviov. When the 86éa of Christ is 
manifested, we shall rejoice: GyoAAwpevoi (1 Pt. 4:13), and according to Jd. 24 we 
shall stand before the 56€a of God: Guapot Ev GyaAAtaoet. But this Gy. is anticipated 
in faith. That there may be hesitation whether the GyaAA1do0e of 1 Pt. 1:6, 8 is meant 
to be present or future is grounded in the character of faith; both are possible. Mt. 5:12 
is to be understood in the same way, and perhaps also Jn. 8:56: (ABp.) NyadAtaoato, 
iva 16 thv Nwépav trv Eunv. Even when Qy. is the individual joy of Zacharias and 
Elisabeth at the birth of John (Lk. 1:14), it is still eschatological joy; for John is the 
fore-runner, and therefore he rejoices (Eokiptnoev Ev Gy.) in his mother’s womb when 
he meets the mother of the Messiah (Lk. 1:44), as does also Elisabeth that the divine 
work of salvation begins in her (Lk. 1:47). The word thus characterises the 
consciousness of the community that it is the community of the last time constituted 
by the saving act of God. If the word is not found in Paul, this is because kavydo0at 
(g.v.) is sometimes used instead The thing itself is perhaps to be found in | C. 11:26, 
where katayyéAXetv perhaps corresponds to dy. 


In connexion with the eschatological sense Gy. has a cultic. Nor does this mean 
only that the time of salvation has the aspect of a cultic festival. In the cultus the 
community actually celebrates and acknowledges the divine act of salvation. It 
celebrates its meals Ev Ay. (Ac. 2:46; cf. 16:34; on 1 C. 11:26 supra). It is said in Ac. 
2:26 (following y 15:9) and Hb. 1:9 (following y 44:8) that the person of Christ 
Himself is characterised by Gy. Worthy of note is Lk. 10:21: €v aUth] th Wpd 
Nyoddaoato TH avevuatt tT) AyiW Kal elmev, where Gy. seems to have the meaning of 
inspiration (cf. also Jn. 8:567). 


B. Testament of Benjamin. 

3 Str.-B., IV, 851k, 852 m. 

Test. XII Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian sense, dating from the 2nd or Ist century A.D. and consisting of addresses of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their descendants, ed. R. H. Charles, 1908. 

v. vide. 


Analogies may perhaps be seen in Eur.Ba., 157, and Tro., 452, in which the feasts of 
Phoibos or Dionysus might be regarded as ecstatic. Above all we may refer to jSukka, 55 
and other Rabbinic passages in which ecstatic joy at the feast of the drawing of water 


within the Feast of Tabernacles is related to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (following 
Is.123)): 


D. GyaAAcouai in the early Church. 





Ay. is often used by Ign. to characterise the eschatological community and its living 
expression, as in Phlid.. passim, Eph., 9, 2; Mg., 1. 1; but cf. also 1 Cl., 63. 2; Barn.. 1, 6. 
and esp. Herm., where dy.. like iAapdtyc. belongs to the very essence of the zveU ua of the 
pious man, m., V, 1, 2; 2. 3: s., Ix, 24, 2. The cultic sense emerges in Mart.Pol.. 18, 3. the 
eschatological in Mart.Pol.. 19, 2. The word hears a more general sense in Cl. Al.Paed., 1. 
8, 70, 1: oU ydp tO zpdcmxov Kupton Extprézet, ciprvy Kal AyaAAiacic, OU 6€ 
ANEOTPUNTAL, TAPEtoSvolc yiveTal TOVIpiac. 








Bultmann 





A. Love in the OT. 


4 Str.-B., I, 643: II, 804 p, 805 ff. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

m. mandata. 

s. similitudines . 

Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 

* Gyandw@ «td. On A: J. Ziegler, Die L, Gottes bei den Propheten (1930): G. Winter, 
ZAW, 9 (1889), 211 ff. On B: W. Liitgert, Die L. im NT. (1905): B. B. Warfield, 
“Love in the NT,” Princ. Th. Rev., 16 (1918), 153 if.; P. Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire et 
de théologie positive, 1 (1926), 283 ff.: H. Preisker, Die urchristliche Botschaft von d. 
Liebe Gottes (1930); A. Nygren, Eros und Agape (1930): E. Stauffer, “Sittlichkeit des 
Urchristentums,” RGG, V, 530 ff. Maximus Confessor, Keodi.ata nepl Gyaanc, MSG, 
90. 960 ff. S. Kierkegaard, Leben und Walten d. Liebe, tr. Dorner-Schrempf (1924): 
M. Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie (1926): K. Koepp, Panagape, I/II 
(1927 ff.); H. Scholz, Eros und Caritas (1929); L. Grimnhut, Eros und Agape (1931). 


1. Lexical analysis shows that the main word employed to express the concept of love 
in the OT is the root 27N:1 with its derivatives , , Like the English 
word, this is used with reference to persons as well as things and actions, and there is a 
most informative religious as well as a profane use. LX X mostly renders it dyanGund 
only seldom and in a secular context gurelv (10 times; puria 5 times for ), EpPAcbat 
(twice) or pULaCEetv (once). The next term which calls for notice is the common Semitic 
root O77 which is used as a verb in the OT with one exception; in the piel. In most cases 
this restricts the concept of love to that of pity for the need?.and it is often used, 
therefore, to denote the love of God. In almost every case God alone is called 17 
(“merciful”)? In translation of O77 the LXX uses dyaxGv only 5 times, in other cases 
using €A¢elv as the most common rendering (26 times) or olxteipetv (10 times). To this 
circle also belong the roots 75M (in the LXX mostly €0éA eww, otherwise BobAcoba, 
BovAeveoOat, eUdSoxelv and Ayandv) and W717 (LXX eUSoxelv, zpoodéyeo0ar, 
rapaséyeo0at, eUAoyslv, and Gyaxdv). These cause the person or thing by which the 
emotion is evoked to be followed bw] to have pleasure in.” Mention may also be made 


of /?WMs “to adhere to someone in love” (LXX, zpoaipeiobat, EvOvpeiowar, ErniCetv), 


| The etymology is obscure: cf. the list of various attempts at elucidation in Ziegler, 
op. cit., 13 f. 
2 This word, which is widely used in the LXX, is in the overwhelming majority of 


cases a rendering of IN and derivatives, being used only seldom for O17 (5 times), 
for 75M (twice), for 1X1 (once) or for other roots which sometimes stand in partial 
connexion (e.g., N10 hi, ND pi, |Ppilp), sometimes in no connexion at all (e.g., 

XN). 2 Bac. 7:18, 1 Ch. 17:16, where a theological interpretation is given, NOM and 
wv]) with the thought expressed by the translation. The noun Gyan occurs some 20 
times along with Gydmnotc (some 10 times), and the two are often interchanged in 
MSS. Both are renderings of except in Hab. 3:4, where Gydmnotc is a 


theological or erroneous equivalent for })°2[Ttover.” A Hebrew equivalent is 
lacking in Wis. 3:9; 6:18; Sir. 48:11. 

3 Ps. 18:2 gal of love for God. 

4 The relation of the verb to the noun “mother-love” and the abstract plural 


“mercy is obscure and debatable, cf. Ziegler, op. cit., 36 ff. It is certainly not 


possible to draw from this any conclusions as regards the interpretation of individual 
passages. 


5 Ps. 112:4 is an exception. Much favoured is the conjunction 

6 In the erotic sense Gn. 34:19; Dt. 21:14; Est. 2:14; for friendship 1 S. 19:1 etc. For 
the religious use, v. n. 55. In 1 S. 18:22 there is interchange with 2sIN. 

7 In 1X) there is strong emphasis on the element of recognition. ‘7 is less “loved” 
than “liked” or “favoured” (Dt. 33:24; Job 20:10; Est. 10:3): cf. hitp. “to gain for 
oneself favour” (1 S. 29:4). Hence the aptness of the word for cultic usage, cf. n. 54. 

8 In the erotic sense Gn. 34:8; Dt. 21:11. With the subject God only in Dt. 7:7; 10:15, 


where it is near to W72 “to elect.” Of the pious Ps. 91:14. Otherwise more weakly in 


and 22M which in the OT is found only in Dt. 33:3, but which is common in Aramaic. 
Limited to the secular sphere idh which denotes the sensually demandingio love of the 
female, being used of the male only in Jer. 4:30. So. too. are the nouns and 


. “beloved” is used only in the phrase “beloved of Yahweh." 11 


From this analysis we learn that love in the OT 1s basically a spontaneous fee link? 
which impels to self-giving~ or, in relation to things, to the seizure of the object 
which awakens the feeling, or to the performance of the action in which pleasure is 
taken. Love is an inexplicable power of soul given in the inward person:(pt. [ 


6:5). One loves “with all one’s heart and soul and strength” (Dt. 6:5; 13:4) if one does 
justice to the feeling of love. Love and hate are the poles of life (Qoh. 3:8; 9:6). To 
the natural basis residing in sexuality'* it best corresponds that the power of love is 
directed to persons, so that the numerous statements about love for things or actions 
seem at once to belong to a weaker or more metaphorical usage? Indeed, it may be 
concluded that only where there is reference to the love of persons for persons does 
the living basis emerge on which the concept rests. This is present, of course, in the 
religious use. For the authors of the OT the love of God is always a correlative of His 
personal nature, just as love for Him 1s quite strictly love for His person, and only for 
His Word or Law or temple etc. on this basis of love for His person. Nevertheless love 
is such a powerful expression of personal life that even the metaphorical use of the 
term in relation to ae hardly ever loses its passionate note except perhaps in the 
case of lesser objects 1 


In the OT the thought of love is both profane or immanent and religious or 
theological. The former usage relates primarily to the mutual relation of the sexes, 
then to parents and children, then to friends, to masters and servants and society 
generally. It is natural that we should use this group to interpret the numerically less 
frequent but for that very reason much more significant passages in which it is used 


the sense of “desire” in | K. 9:1, 19; 2Ch. 8:6. For pi and pu constructions, v. Ex. 
27172 38:17. 28. 

9 LXX Egeicato. “bosom” becomes inf. in metonym, use, cf. E. Konig, 
Worterbuch. 

10 LXX Emtibeo0at, “to entice.” 

11 V. n. 52 and 53. 


12 Cf. e.g.. Jer. 31:20: . Also Ex. 33:19: [ can be 
understood in this most untheological way. 
13 Cf. Lv. 19:18, 34: ... nal. 


14 For lack of any sure indication of its etymology, this may be concluded in the case 





of 28 from its more extended use in the erotic sense. 

15 Of the many instances, cf. Gn. 27:4: Isaac loves a savoury dish; Is. 56:10; Prov. 
20:13: there is love of sleep; Prv. 21:17: of wine; 18:21: of the tongue; 15:12: of 
correction; 29:3: of wisdom; Ps. 109:17: of cursing; 11:5: of violence: Am. 4:5: of 
idolatry; Hos. 9:1: of the reward of whoring etc. Even the love of good or evil may be 
mentioned in this connexion (Am. 5:15; Ps. 52:3 etc.). 

16 This certainly applies in the case of 75M and 7X for which numerous examples 
might be cited. 


religiously. For it is easier to grasp the content of the thought in the immanent sphere, 
and to judge the scope and bearing of the religious statements accordingly. 


2. The Profane and Immanent Conception of love. 


a. The most obvious passages calling for notice are those in which love 
unambiguously signifies the vital impulse of the sexes towards one another. For here 
we can see at a glance the impelling element behind it and its uniqueness, especially 
its complete difference from law. Sexuality is often strongly emphasised, and most 
strongly by Ezekiel, who uses 2X almost exclusively in the piel to denote sexual 
desire.1” Hosea and Jeremiah, too, often speak of love in this sense,is and when the 
imperative occurs in Hos. 3:1 it is simply denoting the sexual act even if in an 
obviously euphemistic form19 


But even where there is no emphasising of its unrestricted nature, the love of man 
and woman,22 and particularly of husband and wife,21 is generally recognised quite 
simply as a given natural reality, and the fact that in Israel, too, it contributed to the 
ennoblement of life may be seen from its elevation to the theme of poetic 
glorification .24 The most forceful expression of the passion of love, almost hymnic in 
style, is to be found in the Song of Solomon 8:6: Love is the 
positive power which in the erotic sphere is confronted by negating hatred as a 
primitive force of equally unknown origin. The story of Amnon and Tamar presents 
the brutal nature of both impulses with undisguised clarity (2 S. 13:1—22), and in the 
hysterical words of the bride of Samson: (Ju. 14:16; cf. 


16:15; Gn. 29:31, 33), the same element finds haunting expression. Finally, even the 
Law has had cause to concern itself with the erotic symptoms of love and aversion 
(Dt. 21:15 if.; 22:13 ff.; 24:1 ff). 


b. We seem to be dealing with something quite different when the same words 
2X, 1X7 or YDF are used to denote personal relationships which have no connexion 
with sexuality. Parenthood, blood relationship, friendship and legal partnership are the 
spheres in which the love which is free of the libido applies. Their connexion with 
sexual love is admitted to be very difficult to explain psychologically, and it may be 
that OT usage, like our own, relates under these modes of expression things which 


17 Qal only Ez. 16:37, otherwise always pt piel: 16:33, 36, 37; 23:5, 9, 22. The use of 
AA lis also restricted to Ezekiel 23 (Ohola and Oholiba) except for Jer. 4:30. 

18 Hos. 2:7; 3:1; 4:18; 9:10 etc. Jer. 22:20, 22; 30:14; gal 2:25. Cf. == 

“to follow the impulsion” (Jer. 2:33). 





19 Similarly in the same sentence || 

20 Cf. e.g., Gn. 29:18, 20, 30, 32; 34:3: Ju. 16:4 etc. The account of Solomon in | K. 
11:1-3, if it is not meant to be a mild caricature, reveals in the enumeration a shallow 
and juristically coloured conception of love in the sense of legal sexual intercourse. 

21 E.g., 18. 1:5, 8. 

22 The famous praise of the virtuous woman in Prv. 31:10 ff. has, of course, a quiet 
undertone of irony, since the real answer to the question where a virtuous woman is to 
be found is that strictly no such woman is to be found anywhere. 


intrinsically have nothing to do with one another, so that in the analysis of such 
expressions we are rightly forced to speak metaphorically. That is to say, using the 
same words for sexual love and for non-sexual social relationships, we necessarily 
compare the latter with the love which bears an erotic emphasis. Yet this is perhaps 
going too far when we remember that in Hebrew, so far as we can see, there 1s 
absolutely no possibility of expressing, even though it may be felt (2 S. 1:26), the 
distinction between the two magnitudes of Epwc and Ayaan. This means that the 
element common to both must have controlled the conceptions of the OT authors so 
strongly that they did not feel any need for verbal variation. Hence we should find 
particularly instructive for a perception of this normative element in the content of the 
word those passages which indicate the spontaneous and irrational nature of love as a 





feeling which wells up from personality. Jonathan loves David , 1.e., with 
the love which is proper to his own soul and which flows out from it (1 S. 20:17). 
Saul loves David ), 1.e., after the manner of a force which asserts itself in him (1 


S. 16:21). Or Jonathan loves David (“as his own soul,” 1 S. 18:1, 3), 1.¢., his 

relation to David was not merely close, but just as much impelled by and necessary to 
life as his relationship to his own soul. He was identical with David in the same way 
as a man 1s identical with his soul. If 1t would seem that there could be almost no way 
of emulating this stmple comparison as an expression of spiritual communion, the 
poetic form of the same thought in David's lament for his friend is the more 


impressive: 23 (“thy love to me was wonderful”). For here the 


irrational element in the experience is more strongly emphasised, though there is not 
strictly any religious connexion: 


c. We cannot always gather from the langage the same intensity of feeling, nor 
perhaps is it always present, when the frien > or relatives is simply described as 





27 But it constitutes the greatness of the OT ethos that it can always orientate 

itself by the thought of love. Love is regarded as the inalienable constituent of 
humanity, and for this reason it is declared to be the norm of social intercourse and set 
under the impress and protection of the theonomic law. Basically, it is of little 
consequence that such regulations apply only to compatriots and fellowcitizens. The 
legal character of the statements, their claim to validity within a definite circle of 
jurisdiction, makes it necessary that there should be specific reference to certain 
legally defined persons—a form which is necessarily felt to be an alien restriction 





when the living basis of the term 278 reminds us of the inner paradox of attempting 


23:.2:9%: 126, 

24 The author of Qoh. 9:1 prepares the way for such a connexion when, having 
pointed to the hand of God which ordains the action of the righteous and the wise, he 
reverently maintains that man’s most elemental feelings of love and hate remain 
mysterious to himself. 

25E.g., in Prv. 14:20 means hypocrisy. But sayings like 

in Pry. 10: wef ]  ?P in Prv. 18:24 show 
how the Wisdom literature maintains a high level in its handling of the concept. 

26 Cf. conjunctions like in] Ps. 38:11; 88:18. 

27 Especially the assertion of gradations of love occasions a serious weakening of the 
concept, cf. Gn. 37:4 (and its sexual counterpart in Gn. 29:30). 


to apply a non-legal word in a legal direction®® Hence a statement like Lv. 19:18: 
, although couched in the legal style of the usual demand, and 
containing the legally very closely circumscribed term, is not really a legal 


statement, because the attitude denoted by the word AriN is one of natural feeling 
which cannot be legally directed. If the statement were really to have the force of law, 
then the word 2X would have to be taken purely phenomenologically as an 
injunction to act as one usually does in love. It is obvious, however, that even on this 
side it cannot be taken seriously as a legal ordinance, and in the analogous command 
to hate” the observation - reveals that what is envisaged is a disposition. 
Hence all claim to legal competence must be renounced, and we are not to see in the 
legal form any more than an oxymoron designed to make the reader sharply aware 
that the ultimate concern of social legislation is to protect, foster and sometimes 
awaken the sense of brotherliness. This should be the basis of the legal relations, and 
to fulfil the command of love can only consist in not hindering the feeling of love, the 
rise of which is not connected with any act of will, but rather in accepting it in relation 





to the as though dealing with oneself: —_.30 If the concern of the legislator is to 
order social life, he knows that all his ordinances in this direction can only be half 
measures if they are purely legal, and that the thought of power will always have a 
disruptive effect on society. Hence, whether or not he perceives its legal incongruity, 
he formulates the paradoxical command to love. 


There is the obvious danger that in this way there might be established a much 
weakened and therefore legally competent concept of love in the sense of favouring 
etc.-” But if we tried to interpret it along these lines, we should have great difficulty in 
proving it from analogous legal expressions. For Lv. 19:34, which gives us in the 
same form a command to love in relation to resident aliens (), 1s burdened with the 
same difficulties.>4 It seems rather that the conception of Jesus, namely, that this is 
one of the two commands on which the whole Law depends (Mt. 22:40), does more 
justice to the meaning of what is said. Jesus isolates the command to love from the 
other legal materials, and protects it from all attempts at juristic interpretation, which 
in any case can only be forced. For a command to love arrayed in the garb of law 
reduces the law ad absurdum, since it indicates the limit at which all divine or human 
legislation must halt, and demands a moral direction of life transcending that of law. 


This observation leads us to a definite judgment conceming particularism, which 
lies in a restriction to fellow-nationals rather than to fellow-residents. In his 


28 The use of 1M? 718 to give force to the theonomy hardly alters the fact, since it 
characterises the style of the so-called Holiness Code and does not usually influence 
the substance of the statements. 

29 Lv. 19:17; cf. also Zech. 8:17. 

30 This motive is found in Sir. 34:15 (31:18) even in a simple rule of conduct fixing 
good manners at table: voet td toU mANoIov EK ceavt0U. 

31 Mt. 5:43 refers to a “popular maxim” (Str.-B. ad /oc.): “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy.” In this the unfortunate possibility 1s actually 
realised. 


32 Similarly Dt. 10:19. AN in imp. only in Prv. 4:6. 


apparently exclusive concern with the wholly concrete relations of law, the legislator 
introduces into his definitions a thought which presses rather beyond the actual 
wording when he specifically envisages as neighbours not merely those who are such 
by law but simply men who are worthy of an act of love. The LXX translator is hardly 








guilty of a material error when he greatly weakens the legal sound ofwith his 
rendering O mAnoiov cov. The real concern is in fact with men who live in the most 
immediate vicinity. 


On this basis the interpretation can move confidently to the conclusion that the 


or can from the human standpoint signify an enemy or hater and yet the attitude to 
him must be determined by love. The remarkable mutual interrelation of the two 
passages Dt. 22:1—4 and Ex. 23:4 f. seems at any rate to be concerned with and to give 
grounds for some such consideration. The passage in Dt. imposes an obligation of 
assistance in the case of a brother, 1.c., a fellow-national, that in the book of the 
covenant in the case of an enemy. Whether we understand Ex. 23:4 f. as a 
development of Dt. 22:1-4, or the latter conversely as a weakening of the former, 
there can be no doubt that a comparison of the passages indicates the possibility of 
love of enemies as well being incorporated into the command to love in Lv. 19:18. 
The may be a friend or a foe, but he is to be the object of the feeling of love and 

not of legal definition. This implies a primacy of the man over the legal person. In this 
form the demands of Ex. 23:4 f., and perhaps to an even higher degree the basic 
statements in Prv. 25:21: 33 

are designed to serve the practical inculcation of love for enemies, not being 
concemed directly with the disposition towards them, but making obligatory a 
specific line of conduct. The example of Joseph in the Joseph stories provides a 


practical illustration of the repayment of evil with good which also calls attention to 
Joseph's obedience to God (Gn. 50:19). 


It is also true, of course, that the OT indicates the limits of love towards 
enemies,>* most impressively in the anguished 109th Psalm. The petitioner remembers 
his love>° but this can only serve to nourish his hate in dreadful illustration of the 
sentence in Sir. 37:2: I? JOA] WDID YT NWA TY YA PT N77. Even to the 
poor it often happened as described in the cutting saying in Proverbs (14:207° and it 
seemed almost impossible to attain a personal and human relation to the foreigner in 





33 The following words in v. 22: , deal iron|cally with 

the natural desire for revenge. Food and drink are the coals of fire which the wise and 
self-controlled man will heap on the head of him that hates him in order to destroy 
him. Prv. 24:17 may be cited in the same connexion: “Rejoice not when thine enemy 
falleth, and let not thine heart he glad when he stumbleth,” although v. 18 shows that 
this is perhaps more a rule of prudence. 

34 Cf. Joab’s honest if rough remark to David in 2 S. 19:7. 

35 In Ps. 109:4 f. v. 4 b. is corrupt. “But I pray for them” is a rendering contrary to the 
sense. At most it could only be retained in the preterite. 


36 | 





view of the tribal organisation and cultic exclusivism?/ Yet the occasional visible 
clashes between theory and practice cannot destroy the greatness of the ethical 
demand, especially when it 1s recalled that 1t 1s proclaimed with divine authority and 
that there is also a place in the OT for the living value of love in religious experience 
as well. 











3. The Religious Conception of Love. 


a. From what we have seen already of the nearness to life of the concept of love it 
is surely obvious that 1t must have high theological value once it comes to be used in 
the language of religion. This is generally true even in the OT, although it 1s applied 
here only in statements concerning the mutual relation between God and man which 
are either very restrained or constricted by thelogical speculation and therefore easily 
underestimated. This restraint has its basis in the powerful predominance of the 
concept of the covenant, which asserts itself so strongly in the theological thinking of 
the biblical writers that they can seldom free themselves from the legal way of 
thinking which conditions this theory, and represent in its religious significance and 
with its unique force the thought of love as an expression of physical reality alien to 
the legal world. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the thought of the covenant 
(— d1a0yKn) is itself an expression in juridical terms of the experience of the love of 
God. Hence the concept of love is the ultimate foundation of the whole covenant 
theory.~~ It is a mark of Israelite religion that this connexion is for the most part only 
tacitly recognised, as though there were a fear of finding so typical a creaturely 
emotion and its resultant power in the nature of God, or of estimating too highly such 
an experience in dealings with God. No less striking are the attempts to approximate 














the thought of love to such concepts, imported into theology from law, a8 , 





,,, etc., which are preferred to describe ethical and religious conduct. These 

do, in fact, bring about a levelling of the whole heritage of religious thought, and 
effectively hinder the fruitfulness of the concept of love in the OT. Yet they do not 
block it so completely that it cannot emerge in its full greatness in occasional 
statements. 


These statements tell us on the one side that man loves God, and on the other that 
God loves man. Rather strikingly, no logical relationship 1s established between the 
two groups, and only the teacher of Deuteronomy attempts anything along these lines, 
sometimes demanding Israel’s love for Yahweh on the ground of Yahweh's love for 
the fathers (Dt. 10:14—16), and sometimes promising Yahweh's love as a reward for 
covenant faithfulness (Dt. 7:14). It is not advisable, however, to investigate a thought 
in the light of its hortatory evaluation. Hence in what follows we shall take each group 
alone irrespective of any order of rank. 








37 Elisha’s advice concerning the captured Aramaeans in 2 K. 6:22 might be regarded 
as an upsurge of human feeling against the ban. That it is a Cushite, 1.¢., a ger of 
inferior rights and estimation, who out of impulsive sympathy rescues Jeremiah (Jer. 
38:7—13) when the latter is abandoned by his own people is perhaps a kind of prior 
illustration of the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

38 The same is to be noted in respect of the related concept of election and also the 





religious use of the legal term (— ydptc), which affords the widest possible 
scope for the thought of love. 


b. Love as a basic feeling of the pious in relation to the Godhead is accepted in the 
OT without any attempt to define the content of this feeling by way of instruction. If 
sometimes it is brought into connexion with fear? this is obviously an improper use 
for the sake of plerophory of expression. For love in the OT is a contrary feeling to 
fear,4 striving to overcome distance41 and thus participating as a basic motive in 
prayer.42 To love God is to have pleasure in Him and to strive impulsively after 
Him.* Those who love God are basically the pious whose life of faith bears the stamp 
of originality and genuineness and who seek God for His own sake. If, then, Abraham 


is called a on account of his intimate intercourse with God, he is a model 

of piety.** As men of a distinctive inner life, members of the community of Yahweh 
in general can then be called 45 This designation embraces religion on its 

active side, although without slipping over into the cultic and ethical. Quite evidently 
it is not in any sense a mere theologoumenon, but its origin lies in simple experience. 
It attempts to describe a vital religious process’ of an active kind which leads beyond 
or even apart from passive creaturely feeling to the distinctive joy of faith which the 
pious man needs and to which he gives expression in every hymnic motif” Love 
finds salvation in the Godhead, and is the strongest basis of confidence? The wealth 
of hymnic motifs which we find in the OT allows us to deduce the high significance 
and rich cultivation of this form of piety in the religion of Yahweh, which we might 
otherwise fail to appreciate in view of the fact that when the formal concept of love 
occurs, especially outside the prophetic books, it is almost always tured to 
exhortatory or confessional use and thus seems to be more of a rational product than 
is really the case. Thus we find such favourite combinations as to love Yahweh and 





39 In Dt. 10:12 , with [ and lis one of the elements of 


. The terms are already wellworn and tend to intercross. Classical expression is 


given to the conflict between love and fear in David's words in | S. 24:14. 
40 Cf. in the NT 1 Jn. 4:18; 2 Tm. 1:7. 


41 Cf. Dt. 11:22 ete: [ pals 
42 Typical is Valin Ps. 18:1, also the absolute "NAAN in Ps. 116:1, which it is 


better not to replace by our own poetry, however fine (cf. Gunkel, ad /oc.), in spite of 
the difficulty of the text. 


43 Cf. Jer. 2:2 Ps. 91:14[PWN. 
44 Is. 41:8. The LXX takes this passively: Ov NyGanoa Cf. 2 Ch. 20:7y3[ 


Nyarnuévoc (but Jm. 2:23 pihoc); Jdt. 8:22 Vlg.: amicus. 





49 35% even in heathen religion, Jer. 8:2. 

46 Unfortunately there are objections against using for analysis the grandiose 
comparison in Ju. 5:31: ¥5|, since it is an antithesis to 

the destruction of the foes of Yahweh. But the image of an irresistible process of 
nature 1s perhaps broken by the poet by the use of the slogan)” 

47 We are concemed with one form of the experience of the so-called fascinosum. cf. 
R. Otto, Das Heilige. c. 6. 

48 Ps. 40:16; 70:4. Whether the frequent recollection in Psalms of complaint that the 
fathers had already experienced this salvation (Ps. 40:5) awakens this confidence or 
simply supports the emergent feeling cannot be decided, since in the life of prayer 
both possibilities alternate with the moods. 











keep His commandments? or to love Him and serve Him (Dt. 10:12; 11:13; Is. 56:6), 
or to love Him and walk in His ways (Dt. 10:12; 11:22; 19:9; 30:16; Jos. 22:5; 23:11). 
These powerfully link love with cultic and ethical conduct and thus militate to some 
degree against a deeper understanding >" As against this, Dt. 30:6 impressively 

teaches us to understand love for God as a deeply inward and finally God-given 
experience. Yahweh circumcises the heart of Israel so that Israel loves Him with all 

its heart and soul. The prophetic picture (Jer. 4:4), which is in every respect a polemic 
against the secularisation of the concept of the covenant, serves, with a characteristic 
modification in sense of Jer. 31:33 (and also of Ez. 11:19), to indicate the irrational 
origin of the most powerful vital forces of the community. 





But often the usage, as our examples have shown, 1s utterly alien to this thought. 
When the love of God is considered, the tendency in most authors 1s for the act, 1.e., 
the ethical expression, to be ranked above the feeling, so that the impression is left 
that man himself decides whether or not to love. This impression is most strongly left 


by the command which Jesus calls the greatest in the Law: No 


. (Dt. 6:5). The paradoxical element is the 
same as in the commands of Lv. 19:18, 34, and what we said in relation to these 
applies here too. There is ordered as a lav?! that which cannot be the subject of legal 
enactment. This cannot, of course, be understood by those who lack the spiritual 
power to which the command refers. The command presupposes and demands this in 
order to be raised. All the emphasis is placed on the threefold (totality), and we 
may rightly paraphrase as follows: Thou shalt recognise the totality of the power 
indwelling thee, producing from the emotion of love a disposition which determines 
the total direction of thy life, and placing thy whole personality, and in the 
service of the relationship to Yahweh. It is true that this relationship already exists as 
a wholly personal ( XN) one. Man loves his God. But the concern of the law-giver 
is to make clear that there 1s contained therein a demand and a duty. As an instructor 
and leader he realises that whatever does not issue in action is worthless. He thus 
seeks by paradoxical formulation to make the most positive power in religion fruitful 
for covenant faithfulness. Yahweh Himself will test the seriousness of love (Dt. 13:3). 
In such thoughts the Deuteronomist is at one with Jeremiah, who bases the new 
fellowship between God and the people, the covenant of the coming age, on the law 
inscribed upon the heart and therefore on a law which is no true law any more (Jer. 
31:33). He means nothing other than the free impulsion of love for God. 





c. The message of the love of God takes on a national and an individual form in 
the OT. If chronological priority must be ascribed to the former, the nature of love 
finds purer and more instructive expression in the latter. It is striking how seldom the 
OT says that God loves a specific person. Only on two occasions do we meet with the 


49 E.g. Ex. 20:6; Dt. 5:10; 7:9; 11:1; 1 K. 3:3; Da. 9:4; Neh. 1:5. 

50 In such cases one is tempted to take the conjoining waw as an explicative: To love 
Him is to keep His commandments etc. May it be that this is the true meaning”? 

51 Dt. 30:16 emphasises . Thd thought is easier as poetically expressed 

in Ps. 31:23. 


expression , loved of Yahweh,s2 while turns of phrase with 2X are to be 
found only three times, and they are there used in relation to the rulers Solomon (2 S. 
12:24: Neh. 13:26) and Cyrus (Is. 48:14), so that they may well be linked with the 
theory of the divine sonship of kings which came to be accepted in Israel but which 
had an indisputable origin in pagan mythology in spite of the purification of its 
form.>? For this reason these passages can hardly be explained from within the circle 





of ideas proper to the religion of Yahweh. Elsewhere 2;1N is completely avoided in 
statements conceming God’s love. Instead, 7% is used, which as a sacrifical 


expression does not indicate anything like the same immediacy of feeline?* or YON, 
which does at least carry within it the element of recognitior? It may thus be 
concluded that basically the love of Yahweh is not usually related to individuals. For 
even those who pray prefer the thoughts of Yahweh’s majesty, power or kindness to 
that of His love when they seek favour in respect of their personal affairs, or else in 


addresses like s6 they conceal as it were in the suffix “my” their desire for the 
loving remembrance of their God. 


To this there corresponds the fact that for the most part only collective objects of 
the love of God are mentioned. On the borderline there stand the designations in the 
singular of certain types of persons such as fellow-citizens, the pure in heart, those 
who seek after righteousness etc.’ whom God loves or directs as does a father his 
son (Prv. 3:12). Behind such instructive statements there may perhaps stand certain 
experiences of faith such as emerge in the motifs of confidence in the Psalms, but 
their true religious content is hard to fix, since in them love approximates so closely to 
recognition or even to patronage in the case of the people of the land® Again the 
pedagogic debasement of the father-son relationship in its more pedantic application” 


52 Ps. 127:2 of a private individual, Dt. 33:12 as an attribute of the tribe of Benjamin 

(plur. Ps. 60:5). 

53 Cf. 2S. 7:14; Ps. 89:27 f.; 2:7 (v. Gunkel, ad /oc.). Perhaps even the name 

Solomon (2 $. 12:25) 1s meant to stress his ordination to succeed to the 

throne. 

54 Cf., e.g., Lev. 7:18; Am. 5:22; Jer. 14:12; Ez. 43:27. Similarly the courtly formula 
in 2 S. 24:23 desires a successful offering. In Job 33:26 1X1 is hearing of 

prayer. In Prv. 16:7 the pious life 1s a merit which Yahweh recognises. 


55 In Ps. 18:19 , as we learn from the following verse in which the petitioner 
alleges his righteousness, is meant in the sense ofin Pk. 37:23. Cf. also 
Ps. 41:11 with v. 12. The courtly formula of the queen of Sheba: 2 1h 


52I. in 1 K. 10:9 and 2 Ch. 9:8 is to be adjudged like the passages 

adduced above on p. 29. Cf. also 2 Ch. 2:10 (Hiram of Tyre to Solomon). 

56 Ps. 5:2; cf. Hos. 2:23. 

57 Dt. 10:18; Prv. 22:11 LXX; 15:9. Yet Wis. 7:28: oUOEv ydp Gyan O Oe0c el uN 
tOV coMid ovvotkoUvta, plainly indicates the trend towards exclusivism which 
characterises many such sayings. 

58 Ps. 68:6 may be quoted here. Yahweh is a Father to orphans and a Judge to 
widows, Ps. 103:13. 

59 Cf. the same teaching in the mouth of Eliphaz, Job 5:17. 


militates against a deeper conception of love in such a connexion. The thought of 
fatherhood does not penetrate to the private piety of ancient IsraeP? 


d. What the OT has to say about the love of God moves for the most part in 
national trains of thought, where it finds its natural soil. Love as a basic motif in 
Yahweh's dealings with His people seems first to have been experienced and depicted 
by Hosea, so far as we can see. To be sure, the thought of the Father-God is also 
found in Isaiah (1:4; 30:1,9), but for him the emphasis falls rather on the element of 
authority than on the inner feeling of attraction, as may be seen in the bitter words of 
Yahweh conceming the ingratitude of His sons! As against this, Hosea clearly 
perceives at the depths of the thought of the election and the covenant the spontaneous 
love of the acting God. Seeing that the forms and guarantees of law are inadequate to 
express the way in which Yahweh is bound to His people, he depicts this God as a 
man who against custom, legal sense and reason woos a worthless woman (Hos. 3:1). 
Hosea has to love the adulteress as Yahweh loves the children of Israel. This means 
that the whole of official religion has long since disintegrated, and that only an 
unfathomable power of divine love, apparently grotesque to sound common-sense, 
still sustains the existence of His people. Even the experience with Gomer, if we do 
not include chapter 3 in this, expresses something of the same. The prophet is to take 
a harlot to wife, for only a marriage which is nonsensical in the eyes of men and 
dishonouring to the husband can really give a faithful picture of the relationship of 
Yahweh to the land of Israel (Hos. 1:2). The threatening character of the names of the 
children, Not-beloved and Not-my-people, gives us an insight that the attitude of the 
husband is, of course, far from passive or supine, that the adulterous wife is lightly 
playing with fire, that she is unsuspectingly (2:8: “she did not know”) moving towards 
the fate of one who is accused by her own children (2:2). She becomes an object of 
pity. The One who stands over the whole miserable situation knows her wretched 
plight better than she does herself, and takes her under His legal protection (2:19: 


WN) for ever (_). Then she will “know” Him in the full sense (2:20). This is 


how Hosea seeks to understand the rule of God. He pulls down the structure of the 
covenant theory in order to lay bare its foundation in the love of God and then to build 

















it again with ,, and N But the foundation stone is or 
mercy.©4 





With the same tenderness and depth Hosea introduces the thought of God's love 
in other motifs which cause us to think of fatherly love, although the actual terms 


60 If in Jer. 2:27 we have a caricature of the Canaanite form of address in prayer 


(), 1t may be suspected that under prophetic influence private piety came to 

repudiate consciously the idea of God as Father on the ground that this necessarily 
implies naturalistic conceptions when related to the individual relationship of prayer. 
Cf. J. Begrich, ZAW, NF 5, (1928), 256. 

61 Of a different category are passages like Ex. 4:22: “Israel is my firstborn,” or Dt. 
14:1: “Ye are the children of the Lord your God,” since these statements set aside the 
emotional content of the words and establish the claims of Yahweh on the basis of 
family nights. 

62 It must always be an open question how far a peculiar emotional sensibility may 
have predisposed Hosea for the task of symbolising Gidan by Epwc. Cf. A. Allwohn, 
Die Ehe des Propheten Hosea in psychoanalytischer Beleuchtung (1926), 54 ff. 


father and son are perhaps deliberately avoided and we are simply given a picture of 
the fatherly instructor who 1s disappointed but who for this very reason loves the more 
passionately,©? Israel has had a time of childhood and has thus won the love of 
Yahweh (11:1). Poeun has learned to put its arm in His (11:3), and thus to be drawn 
by cords of love®* with no calling nor direction. Hence when he stands before a 
destruction brought upon himself, and it seems to be for Yahweh almost a duty to 
fulfil His nghteous wrath, the love of God breaks through in terms of lament: “How 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? ... mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled within me. I will not execute the fierceness of 
mine anger, I will not turn to destroy Ephraim: for I am God and not man; the Holy 
One in the midst of thee” (11:8—9). In this basic statement we may justly see the final 
fulfilment of the OT thought of love. A precedence of divine love over human 1s 
affirmed. It is to be found only in the fact that divine love does not let itself be 
affected by emotions or doubts which threaten it. It works irresistibly as an original 
force in the nature of God. When He acts in love, God demonstrates no less than His 
proper character as the holy God. Hence He suffers under the lovelessness of His 
people, whose covenant faithfulness is only like the moming dew which quickly 
dispels (6:4). In face of 1ts sin He is overcome by a kind of helplessness: “O Ephraim, 
what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee?” 











This motif of the suffering love of God gives a peculiar note to all the threats in 
Hosea. It helps us to understand the degree of comfortlessness in such sayings as 
9:15: “I will love them no more.’’6s They have for him the 
significance of God's ceasing to be God, and therefore of absolute chaos. If the 
concluding chapter withdraws all these threats with the saying: (14:4), 
there can be no doubt that this is spoken in the sense of the basic tendency of his 
message, whatever may be the relation of this chapter to the rest of the prophecy. 


In a rather different and, as it seems to be, somewhat weakened form, the motif of 
the suffering love of God is also used in Jeremiah (12:7—9). Yahweh hates His 
heritage because it roars against Him like a lion. Nevertheless He calls it 
and the whole poem is a lament. Yahweh Himself cannot say why Ephraim is to Him 
such a dear son that He is inwardly moved when He thinks of him and has to have 
mercy on him © He loves His wife Israel with an eternal love, and this love is the 
basis of His faithfulness (31:3). In other places, too, Jeremiah adopts the motif of 
Hosea—whether consciously or unconsciously we need not decide. He thinks of a 
youth of Jerusalem-Judah celebrated with Yahweh in love like a honeymoon, and in 
this connexion he describes the Word of Yahweh as the fountain of living water (2:2 








63 In fixing the meaning of the mage less depends on the uncertain word (11:1) 
than on the expression (11:3): “to teach a little child to go.” This does not fit 


in too well with etc. 
64 11:4. Textual corruption makes it difficult to interpret the picture with any 





certainty. Perhaps the mention of “yoke” suggests that 1t is based upon the 
“span.” But this is not very satisfying. 

65 Cf. 1:6: and 13:14: 

66 Jer. 31:20 ; cf. also 31:9. 


ff., 13). He shows how Yahweh waited in vain to hear from His beloved the tender 
word “my father” (3:19), and how He must feel it that she speaks to Him only 
hypocritically (3:4), and yet how He does not cease to call her to repentance (4:1). 


Deutero-Isaiah, too, takes up the theme of the beloved of youth adopted again by 
God with eternal mercy (Is. 54:5-8), but he distinctively rejects the motif of the 


harlot. Instead, the wife of Yahweh has been left by her Husband for a ¥ 


777, a moment. It is not she who has left Him: He has left her in wrath, as 1s now 
sadly interjected, though without specifying the reason for this wrath. The conception 
of Zion as the wife of Yahweh is perhaps also in the background when Deutero-Isaiah 
gives his emotionally most effective description of God's love in comparing it to, and 
even rating it above, motherly love. It may be, says Yahweh to Zion, that mothers 
sometimes forget their children, “yet will not I forget thee.©” The theme of the father 
and son is also introduced as a variation when Yahweh addresses Israel in the 
masculine and declares to him his redemption: “I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia 
and Seba for thee, since thou wast precious in my sight, and art worthy, and I love 
thee” (Is. 43:3f.). 


If in spite of varying estimates of their originality the prophetic passages all prove 
to be elemental expressions of piety untrammeled by theorising® the sayings in 
Deuteronomy concerning the love of God display a different character. They attempt 
to make the lofty thought fruitful by pedagogic presentation, though this necessarily 
entails a certain weakening, since the fulness of experience out of which the prophets 
speak is obscured by the style of Torah. The experience is transformed into dogma. 
As we have seen already, the thought of love in Dt. serves predominantly to undergird 
the thought of election and the covenant. The irrational singularity of love is 
presented, therefore, in a way which 1s strictly formal and ineffective. Thus we are 
told that Yahweh has chosen Israel of all the nations on earth as His peculiar people. 
It was not because Israel was more numerous than others, on the contrary, it is the 


smallest of all peoples—but because He loved Israel that He bound Himself (?W1) to 
it (Dt 7:6 ff.). In the same breath, however, we go on to read of the oath which 
Yahweh swore to the fathers, so that the impression 1s only too easily given that the 
legal guarantee given in the oath 1s the truly valuable and estimable feature, and the 
expression can thus become and be used as an exhortation to perceive from all this 
that Yahweh, the true God, is also the faithful God, who binds Himself by covenant to 
all those who for their part love Him and keep His commandments. Indeed, Dt 7:13 
links the love of God with blessing as a reward which Yahweh will give for covenant 
faithfulness. Hence the thought of love unintentionally acquires a note of Do ut des 
which it does not have in the prophets. It is integrated into the way of life of the pious 
man, and thus robbed of its best part, of its freedom. The integration is more happily 
made in Dt. 10:14 ff., because there the thought of the oath 1s dropped and it 1s simply 
stated that Yahweh had a delight in the fathers to love them, and that He elected their 





67 Is. 49:15. The same motif recurs in 66:13: “As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.” Dt 32:18 : “the God who hath borne thee,” seems to belong to 
a different tradition. 

68 Zeph. 3:17 is highly corrupt and therefore not very clear. Ezekiel inclines to a 
cultic mediation of the good-pleasure of Yahweh, cf. 20:40f.; 43:27. Cf. also Ps. 
147:11; 149:4. 


seed after them ©? If the circumcision of the foreskin of the heart is demanded, this 
seems to be more in keeping with the message of the love of God, since it does not 
enter the sphere of law. The thought of the father best corresponds to the educative 
purpose of Dt “Consider also in thine heart,” we read in Dt 8:5, “that, as a man brings 


up (10 pi) his son, so Yahweh will bring up thee.” But obviously even in this form 
the thought is rather different from what we find in Hosed? 


The clear development of the concept of love into a dogma in Dt. has some most 
important consequences. This fact is bound up specifically with the close interrelating 
to the dogma of election, so that it is involved in the process of hardening which the 
latter doctrine undergoes. We can see this by way of example in the use made of the 
thought in Malachi. At the beginning, we have a statement which startles us by its 
very simplicity: “I love you, saith Yahweh” (1:2). This message, however, is not 
understood with the depth and consequent breadth to be found in the word 2riX, but it 
provides the occasion for a remarkable discussion of the question how this love works 
itself out and what is its basis’ This can hardly be meant as a question of truth, but 
only as a question of law. Enquiry is made into the circumstances which have the fact 





as consequence or presupposition. Thus the tenderness of the thought 1s 
violated and its force shattered. As the continuation shows, the good news is 
unfortunately estimated according to its legal implications. These are shown to consist 
in the privileged status of Jacob as compared with Esau. The misfortune of Esau- 
Edom discloses that he is hated by Yahweh, whereas Jacob should learn to regard the 
fact that he is spared the same fate as a proof of the “love” of Yahweh. If the use of 
the usual marital terms X and W may have had some influence in producing 
this antithesis,/2 there is still every reason to deplore the distortion of the thought of 
love in the argumentation: Yahweh loves because He hates. Even the thought of the 
father is mutilated in this book. It is expounded as a legal claim against the priests: “If 
then I be a father,” says Yahweh to them, “where is mine honour?” (Mal. 1:6). Or it 1s 
almost completely reduced to a relationship of service such as obtains between a 
father and the son who works in his business (Mal. 3:17). 


e. Yet the prophetic concept of the love of God is powerful enough of itself to be 
able to paralyse such distortions. To the same degree as the prophetic thought of God, 
it ultimately bears within itself the tendency to universality. Naturally, we do not find 
in the OT any direct expressions of a love of God which reaches beyond Israel. To 
interpret it in this way we should have to try to see it against Messianic contexts in 
which it may perhaps be presumed’? Yet this would mean wresting our exposition, 
since even where Messianic conceptions escape from particularism and lead to the 
idea of humanity they are too pale and general to find a place for such a vital motif. 


69 Similarly the note in Dt 23:5. 

70 It is to be found also in Dt 32:6, but only with the emphasis on God's creation. 
71 can mean: “On what basis dost thou love us?” or: “How dost thou 

showthy love to us?” The following verses show that the second meaning is correct. 
72 Cf. Dt 21:15 ff. 

73 Possibly Is. 42:6 is the least open to objection. means “covenant of 


humanity,” as may be seen from the use of OY humanity in v. 35. in Is. 9:5 is 
rather too obscure. 


The short statement in Dt 33:3: 7) can in itself. according to Mas. and 


most versions. be interpreted in an absolutely universalist sense. But the context shows 
that it is not intended in this way. and that there is thus some corruption 1n it. In any case 


it is questionable whether /3¢an mean “nations.” Again, the international question of 





Malachi 2:10: “Have we not all one father?”’, does not refer to the love of God but to His 
creative work, as is shown by the second question: “Hath not one God created us?” The 
story of the tower of Babel in Gn. 11:1—9 indicates actual opposition to the idea of 
humanity. 


Ouell 


B. The Words for Love in Pre-biblical Greek. 


Basically, there are three expressions for love in pre-biblical Greek: EpGv, otrelv, 
and dyandv. 1. EpGv is passionate love which desires the other for itself. In every age 
the Greeks sung glowing hymns to sensually joyous and daemonic Epac, the god who 
is compelled by none but compels all. This god played a great role in the cult, became 
in philosophy from the time of Plato the epitome of the uttermost fulfilment and 
elevation of life, and was completely sublimated and spiritualised in the mysticism of 
Plotinus to signify desire for union with the Ev. 


What the Greek seeks in eros is intoxication, and this is to him religion. To be 
sure, reflection is the finest of the flirts which the heavenly powers have set in the 
heart of man (Soph.Ant., 683 ff.); it 1s the fulfilment of humanity in measure. More 
glorious, however, is the eros which puts an end to all reflection, which sets all the 
senses in a frenzy, which bursts the measure and form of all humanistic humanity and 
lifts man above himself. The great tragic dramatists estimate it with no less horror 
than enthusiasm: Epwc Avikate udyav ...06 Ey@v wéunvev. ZU Kal dukaimv Adikovc 
opévac mapaonmdc Exl AWB (op. cit., 781 ff.). It is a god, and he is powerful even 
above the gods: tépawvoc NeWv te KAVOpdarav (Eur. Fr., 132, Nauck). All the forces 
of heaven and earth are forces of second rank compared with the one and only 
supreme power of eros. No choice is left, nor will, nor freedom, to the man who 1s 
seized by its tyrannical omnipotence, and he finds supreme bliss in being mastered by 
It. 





Where the daemonism of sensual intoxication 1s celebrated with religious 
enthusiasm, there conversely religion itself seeks the supreme point of experience in 
this ecstasy. Creative eros stands at the heart of the fertility ntes, and prostitution 
flourishes in the temples of the great goddesses, often under oriental influence. The 
sexual unions of gods and men narrated in mythology find current actualisation in the 
cultus. In the lepOc¢ yauoc (— yéoc) the devotees experience physical union with the 








Quell Gottfried Quell, Rostock (Vol. 1-5), Berlin (Vol. 7). 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Ant. Antigone. 

Fr. kragmenta (-um). 


world of the gods./4 Religion and ecstasy come together in religiously transmuted 
eroticism. 


But the intoxication sought by the Greek in eros is not necessarily sensual. 
Already in the Greek mysteries, as so often in mysticism, erotic concepts are 
spiritualised in many ways as images and symbols for the encounter with the 
suprasensual. Plato works in this direction, devoting a whole dialogue to eros. For 
him, too, eros is an ecstasy which transports man beyond rationality (cf. Phaedr., 237 
ff., 242 ff.), which has its source in an elemental need, and which finally issues in 
creative inspiration (Symp., 200, 206). But corporal beauty, which enkindles eros, is 
only a signpost to the @UtO tO OElov KaAdv which is intended and sought in all loving, 
to eternal being and the true good (Symp., 210 f.). Plato decisively lifts eros above 
everything sensual. Similarly, Aristotle frees it from the merely experiential and 
understands it as a cosmic function. It is the power of attraction in virtue of which the 
original principle maintains all being in order and movement: ktvel 5€ Wo EpwEvov. 
This loving which inwardly holds the world together has nothing more to do with 
intoxication. It is an act which is strictly volitional in character. The mp@tov ktvoUv is 
not ExiOvuntov but BovantOv mpWtov, just because tO Ov Kadov (Metaph., XIL, 7, p. 
1072a, 27f.). 





In later Platonism, too, there is a tendency to purge eros of its original daemonic 
characteristics, and to subject it to the ideal of humanity. In typical fashion, the 
tractate tic F) L@Kpdtovc Epmtiuc by Maximus of Tyre, who is more Platonic than 
Plato himself (Symp., 181 f., 208/9), contrasts the desire of the senses and the desire 
for beauty: Exelvoc EdAnvikdc, PapPaptKkOc oUtOc. O LEV Akav vooel, O SE ExMv EpA 
(Max. Tyr., XIX, 4, Hobein); and more fully:. Epac ... Eotiv yphua ... EAevVepov 
(XX, 2). The mystical understanding of eros recurs in Plotinus (Enn., III, 5 2. Epa@toc, 
Volkmann), in whom it finds its fullest expression. For him the true eros, the meaning 
of all love, is the impulsion of the soul beyond the world of sense and reason to the 
UnepRakov and Unepoyov (cf. V, 5, 8), beyond all limitations to the point of 
coincidence: Epgoptov Kal Epac O AUTOS Kal GUTOU Epwe (VI, 8, 15). The eros which 
celebrated its orgies in the social life of the time, which was on the look-out for 
piquant adventures in the myths of the gods, and which led to adventures in the 
temples, was developed humanistically by Maximus and sublimated mystically by 
Plotinus. Nevertheless it is the same eros, the natural impulse to the transcending of 
one’s own life. Hence the original form of erotic religion is sensual intoxication and 
the supreme form ecstasy. 








74 O. Kern, Religion der Griechen, I (1926). 53 ff., Griech. Mysterien der klassischen 
Zeit (1927), 71 ff.; A. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgié (1923), 121 ff., 244. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Symp. Symposion. 

Metaph. Metaphysica. 

Max. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), Sophist 
and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and Stoic 
tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (OwAéCetc), ed. H. 
Hobein, 1910. 

Enn. Enneads. 





2. mtrelv/tria, on the contrary, signifies for the most part the inclination or 
solicitous love of gods for men, or friends for friends. It means the love which 
embraces everything that bears a human countenance; the love of Antigone’s 
OVLLMLAEIV Eovv/> Here we see most clearly the nobility of love. It is not an impulse or 
intoxication which overcomes man, but an order or task which he may evade (— 
MUAElv) 





3. In the word Gyanv the Greek finds nothing of the power or magic of Epdv and 
little of the warmth of otelv. Its etymology is uncertain, and its meaning weak and 
variable. Often it means no more than “to be satisfied with something:? often it 
means “to receive” or “to greet” or “to honour,” 1.¢., in terms of external attitude. It 
relates more to the inward attitude in its meaning of “seeking after something,” or 
“desiring someone or something.””” The verb is often used to denote regard or 
friendship between equals, or sometimes sympathy / Particularly characteristic are 
the instances in which Gyanv takes on the meaning of “to prefer,” “to set one good or 
aim above another,” “to esteem one person more highly than another.” Thus Gyaxdv 
may be used of the preference of God for a particular man’? The hyarnuévoc Un0 
toU QeoU has a position of preference before God. He is blessed by God with 
particular gifts and possessions®9 











The specific nature of GyawQv becomes apparent at this point. Epwe is a general 
love of the world seeking satisfaction wherever it can. AyaxGv is a love which makes 
distinctions, choosing and keeping to its object. pac is determined by a more or less 
indefinite impulsion towards its object. Ayanv is a free and decisive act determined 
by its subject. Epay, in its highest sense is used of the upward impulsion of man, of his 
love for the divine® L Avondv relates for the most part to the love of God, to the love 
of the higher lifting up the lower, elevating the lower above others?“ Eros seeks in 
others the fulfilment of its own life’s hunger. Ayandv must often be translated “to 
show love’; it is a giving, active love on the other's behalf. 


75 Soph.Ant., 523. Here ota is used, in 683 ff. eros, and both in the name of an 
aie, which gains the victory over impulse and reason. 

76 Suid., s.v. Gyandv: ApKeloVai ttt Kal NSEV mAEov EmCnteElv. 

77 Themistios, Nepi pttavOpaniac, 9a (Dindorf), pido yap GAA ov ol Ta aUTO 
CyanWvtec. 

78 Hierocles, Carm. Aur., p. 56 (Mullach). 

79 Cf. also Dio Chrys.Or., 33:21: (Zeus) TOV UO TOV NAlov mOLEMV Exeivyv EQN 
UdALoTO Cyamhoat. 

80 U. Wilcken, Chrestom, I, 109 (Ptolemaios, IV): aleavoBtoc Nyon wévoc U0 thc 
‘Iotdoc; Or. 90:4 (The Rosetta dedication, Ptol., V): Nyaanpévoc UO toU MOG 
together with almvoBtoc (cf. 90:8 f., 37:49). Constant. Porphyrog. De ceremoniis, I, 97 
cd, Reiske, p. 443 (greeting of the president of the senate at the Byzantine court): 
KaAW> NAVEc, O miotOc S50U0c Kal Mitoc TOU Paotkéwc Avagaveic ... Hyamnpéve tO) 
Baotrel ... Nyamnuéve TM Kaioapt. 

81 Dio Chrys.Or., 12:60: loyvpOc Epac ... Eyyb0ev tyLGv TO Oelov. Cf. 12:61: 
GvOpmxot GyanWvtec SuKatoc. 

82 Plotin.Enn., V, 1:6: moOel 6€ nOv tO yewNoav [tO yeyewnpévov] Kal toUto Ayan, 
Kal udAtota Otav Wotv LOvot TO yevfoav Kal TO yeyevvnLevov. 





The use of Gyamntéc, too, moves for the most part in the same sphere and enables 
us to trace the nuances of meaning of the verb. Ayazntdc can be applied to a thing 


which is right or a person who is dear. It is used above all of an only and precious 
child. 


Yet the meaning of Gyazdv etc. is still imprecise, and its individuation still 
tentative, as may be seen when it is conjoined or interchanged with Epdv or otrelv. 
For in these cases GyarGv is often a mere synonym which is set alongside the other 
two for the sake of emphasis or stylistic variation®? To be sure, in Plotinus Gyandv 
seems to be consciously used for condescending and Epdv for upsoaring lové* But 
whereas eros consistently engages the thinking of poets and philosophers from Homer 
to Plotinus, Gyaxdv hardly ever emerges as a subject of radical deliberation. It is 
indeed striking that the substantive Gydzn is almost completely lacking in pre-biblical 
Greek. 





The examples of Gyaxn thus far adduced are few in number, and in many cases 
doubtful or hard to date. The reference in older indexes to Plut.Quaest. Conv. VII, 6, 2 CII. 
709e): MUriac Kal Gyaayc, cannot be sustained, Wyttenbach already having found the 
correct solution to ATAITHZON : toUto @tiiag nomoopevoc ApyNv Kal Ayan}oov 
(instead of Gyaxy¢ Wv) TO Pading ... Agtkéc0at (finally adopted in Plut. ed. Diibner, p. 
865). The scholion on Thucydides, II, 51, 5 (Hude, p. 142): dpetiic : pUavOpariac. 
dydnnc. is obviously late. Late and uncertain, too, is the appearance of Gydzn ona 
heathen inscription from Pisidia: névweid’ cic Ayé[zy]v oe OVLOUpEsNc Acpode#apPre- 
Christian, but by no means certain, is Philodem. zepi zappyoiac, 13, 3: &u Aly] “nb. 
Most importan®7 is the recent discovery of a papyrus from the early 2nd century A.D. 
containing an ancient Isis litany. It lists the cultic names with which Isis is invoked at 
different points: 1. 27 f.: e[v Odvi Gyaz[yv ...] wm, 1. 109 f. Ev Itodia Alya]anv VeQv (so 
P. Oxy.. XI (1915), 1380. In the second passage. of course. revised collation gives us the 
reading O[ya]01v, ADoAov (A [...] THN A®-OAON® cf. dAGOnv. 1. 95. But there can be 
little doubt that GycéOnv is used as a cultic name for Isis in 1. 28, cf. 1. 94. ov.te?.On the 





83 Xenoph.Mem., II, 7:12: W>o Kdeudva Egihovv, Qe WeEhipovc Nyaa. Corp. 
Herm., I, 19: 0 Gyamjoac Ex mAavys Epwtoc o@pua. Dio Chrys.Or., 13:32: Oavudacew 
Kal Gyardv tO dSatpoviov. 

84 Cf. VI, 7:31 passim, but also VI, 5:10: 0 Epwc Ayan@v del oUtas Wo Sivatat 
LLetTaGYElV ... TO yAp Odov Vv TO Epaevov. 

Quaest. Conv. Quaestiones Convivales. 

85 Papers of the Americ. school, 2, 57; W. H. Hatch in JBL, 27, 2 (1908), 134 ff. 
reads Ayaanv: others read Gyafév; v. DeissmannLO; 17 n. 3. 

86 Philodem., c. 60 B.C., from the charred papyri of Herculaneum, ed. by Olivier 
(1914), 52. 

87 Cf. also Berliner Klassikertexte, 2 (1905), 55, P. Par., 49. For A.D. v. Reitzenstein 
Poim., 297; NGG, (1919), 18, 138 f.; P.M. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. (1920), 30; Preisigke 
Wort., s.v. 

88 G. de Manteuffel, in Revue de Philologie, 54 (1928), 163, no. 10. 

89 R. Reitzenstein, NGG (1917), 130 f. compares with this IG, XII, 5, 217: €y@ [Isis] 
yovalka Kal Gvépa ovvyyaya ... EyYM otépyeo0at yovalkac Ux AvdpOv NvayKaca. 


other hand, dyaxnopdc and Gydxnotc are more numerous, obviously older and at any rate 
more certain than Gyan. These both mean love or the demonstration of love. 


C. Love in Judaism. 


1. The picture changes completely when we turn to the OT (— A.). 27%, the main 
word for love in the Hebrew text, applies to the passionate love between man and 
woman (Cant. 8:6 f.), to the selfless loyalty of friendship (1 8. 20), and to resolute 
adherence to righteousness (Ps. 45:8). The Hebrew word thus covers all the wealth of 
the three Greek terms. But there is lacking one feature, 1.e., religious eroticism, and 
this lack distinguishes OT religion no less sharply from the fertility cults of 
surrounding nations than from the Greek world. The love of God for Israel (Dt 7:13) 
is not impulse but will; the love for God and the neighbour demanded of the Israelite 
(Dt 6:5; Lv. 19:18) 1s not intoxication but act. 











The distinctive characteristic of Israelite is, of course, its tendency to 
exclusivism. Greek eros is from the very outset a universal love, generous, unbound 
and non-selective. The love extolled in the OT 1s the jealous love which chooses one 
among thousands, holds him with all the force of passion and will, and will allow no 
breach of loyalty. It is in that there is revealed the divine power of . Not 
for nothing does Cant. 8:6 link in its parallelism the love which is as strong as death 
with the jealousy which 1s as hard as hell. Jacob has two wives, but his love belongs 
only to the one (Gn. 29); he has twelve sons, but he loves one above all the rest (Gn. 
37:3). God has set many nations in the world, but His love is for the elect people. 
With this people He has made a covenant which He faithfully keeps and jealously 
guards like a bond of marriage (Hos. | ff.). Transgression of the provisions of the 
covenant is a breach of faith, and the worship of false gods is adultery provoking the 


passionate of Yahweh. For He 1s a jealous God, punishing guilt, but showing 
grace () to those who love Him and keep His commandments (Ex. 20:2 ff.). 


The same exclusive motif asserts itself in the principle of love for the neighbour. 
It is a love which makes distinctions, which chooses, which prefers and overlooks. It 
is not a cosmopolitan love embracing millions. The Israelite begins his social action at 
home. He loves his people with the same preferential love as is shown it by God. He 
extends his love to foreigners only is so far as they are incorporated into his house or 





nation (Ex. 20:10; 22:20 etc.). Even the enemy (NIV) is to have my assistance when 
in difficulty, and is expressly referred to my help (cf. Ex. 23:4 f.). It will be seen that 
the organic relationship and concrete situation are always normative for social 
responsibility. The general love of the Hellenistic cosmopolitan 1s eccentric. 
Neighbourly love for the native Israelite is concentric. 





The LXX almost always renders the 278 of the Hebrew text by Gyandv (— p. 
ie To the substantive 72N there corresponds the Greek Gyérn, which now comes 


90 Suid., s.v. Gyannoudc: GyamnouOv Aéyovow Kal Gyannow tv OiLogpoovvny ... 
Cf. also Pass.-Cr., s.v. 


91 4 in Zech. 13:6 by Gyanntéc. 


into use. Epwc and ouiia and derivatives are strongly suppressed. The harmless 
Gyardv carries the day, mainly because by reason of its prior history it is the best 
adapted to express the thoughts of selection, of willed address and of readiness for 
action. But the true victor in the competition is the ancient Bna, which impresses upon 
the colourless Greek word its own rich and strong meaning. It was once thought that 
Gydézn was a completely new word coined by the LXX. This no longer seems likely. 
Much more significant, however, is the fact that the whole group of words associated 
with Gyandv is given a new meaning by the Greek translation of the OT. 


2. Hellenistic Judaism. 


a. In the wide circle of the Jewish world the predominant influence of the OT 
intermingles with modes of thought and expression partly from a Greek and partly an 
oriental background 22 There is much reference to the love of God. God loves His 
creation more than any man can do so. Above all, however, He loves Israel: ) Gyézn 
cov Exl onéppa ABpady?? His particular good-pleasure again rests on the pious 
(yammpévos, Da. 3:35 etc.). In Greek fashion, Josephus uses “the good” for “the 
pious,” * but when his thought takes more biblical lines he says “the penitent” (Ant. 2, 
23). In the Wisdom literature and related writings the fulfilment of the 
commandments and mercy are the way to earn God's love. He who treats orphans like 
a father will be loved by God like a son (Sir 4:10 f.; cf. Test. N. 8:4, 10). Supremely, 
however, Gydzn is a relationship of faithfulness between God and man. O} mtotol Ev 
Oyaxt mpoopevoUow aUt@). The martyr who decides unconditionally for God and 
accepts all kinds of torments for His sake will experience the more deeply in all his 
sufferings the faithfulness of God, and will receive eternal life in the future world. 
MLOTOS KUPLOSG TOIC GyanWow aUtOV Ev GAnOeid tolc Unopévovow ... madeiav 
aUtoU2© Hence the love of God includes love for God. The source, however, is to be 
found in God, as is emphasised in the epistle of Aristeas. Gyan, which constitutes the 
power of piety, is the gift of God (Ep. Ar., 229). Similar references are made to the 
love of wisdom or truth as to love for God (Sir 4:12). He who loves wisdom keeps the 
commandments (Wis. 6:18 f.). Love wisdom, and it will protect you (Test. R. 3:9). 


OT Old Testament. 

92 Cf. for what follows, Kauffmann-Kohler in JE, VIII (1904), 188 ff. 

93 Ps. Sol. 18:4. Cf. Jos.Ant., 8, 173: 0e0v Gyannoavta ... TAV yapav. A. Schlatter in 
Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910), p. 63 ff., compares with Josephus’ use of 
Gyandv the Rabbinic . 

94 Ant., 8, 314: tO Oelov ... Gyan toUc AyaoUc moe! SE TOUS MOVNpowc. How Greek 
is the spirit of this sentence may be seen from a comparison with Julian Ep., 89 b, p. 
129, 4 (Bidez-Cumont). 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Test. N. Testament of Napthali. 

95 Wis. 3:9; Da. (LXX) 9:4; Bel 37 (38); 4 Macc. 16:19 ff.; 15:2: tv eUoéBetav 
UdAAov Nyarnos (more than the saving of life). 

96 Ps. Sol. 14:1, as a formula; cf. 4:29; 6:9. On love for God cf. also Tob. 14:7. 

Ep. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LX X (2nd or 
Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Test. R. Testament of Reuben. 


Josephus in particular loves descriptions which have a metaphysical ring, and speaks 
eloquently of the Siévow. ... t0 Ogiov GyanGow’ This echoes the Greek religion of 
culture. Philo speaks in mystical tones of Gyan, the turning to true being, in which 
man overcomes all fear and attains to true life (Deus Imm., 69); AvéRnO1, @ yoy). 
mpOc tv toU Ovtoc Véav, ANdBac ... GyannttkWc (Migr. Abr., 169; cf. Cher., 73: tOv 
voUv NyarnKévat). 


b. Love for one’s neighbour is a favourite theme of Hellenistic Judaism. This is 
not merely the command of God; like love for God, it 1s rooted in God Himself. 
Hatred derives from the devil, love from God. Only the man who loves God is secure 
against the assaults of Beliar (Test. G. 5:2; B. 3:4; cf. 8:2). Hatred leads to death, love 
by forbearance to deliverance (Test. G. 4:7). In many cases, the reference here is to 
family love.?® but more frequently to neighbourly love in the more general sense, as 
when “Menander” introduces the Golden Rule?” Even love for enemies is expressly 
enjoined (Ep. Ar., 227). For the rest, the synthesis between the older Jewish concept 
of love and the Hellenistic ideal of humanity caused many difficulties to the Jews of 
the Dispersion. Philo in Virt., 51 ff. devotes to this problem a long chapter with the 
distinctive title: xep| ptkavOpmziac; and comparison with Josephus Ap., 2, 209 ff. 
makes it probable that we have before us here a solid tomoc of Jewish apologetic. All 
that deliberate exegesis can glean from the OT by way of philanthropic motifs is here 
picked out by Philo and fused into a systematic presentation. In the centre stand 
compatriots, including proselytes! and fellow-residents, then in widening circles 
(109 ff.) enemies, slaves, animals and plants, until love embraces all creation. This 
must have been impressive even to the Greeks. Yet consciously or unconsciously 
there still emerges in this structure the singularity of Jewish neighbourly love, its 
fundamentally concentric character. For all the desire for adaptation in externals, even 
Hellenistic Judaism remains on the soil of the older Jewish understanding of love. 








97 Ant., 7, 269: Ap., 296: GAjnevav Gyandv. Rather differently Ant., 16, 158: 
ovveibiotat tO dikatov Avtl toU mpOc Sdéav NyamnKévat (cf. UAV Ay. supra, n. 95). 
Typically Greek in Bell., 5,438: Gyanntov, something which causes satisfaction. 
Occasionally Josephus like the secular Greek authors uses Gyandv promiscue with 
Epdv, otrelv, or one of their derivatives; cf., e.g., Bell., 4, 319: Avavoc ... NyamnKWc 
tO lodtyLov Kal MPO TOUS TamEtvoTaTOUS MirEedEvNEpdc TE Kal SnLOKpATiag Epaotye. 
Deus Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahamii. 

Cher. De Cherubim. 

Test. G. Testament of Gad. 

B. Testament of Benjamin. 

98 Test. S. 4:7. Cf. also GyaantoU Kal wovov ma1ddc, PhiloSom., I, 194: Abr., 168: 
Vit. Mos., I, 3. 

99 Men., 40 in the negative form. Also Tob. 4:15 and Philo in Euseb. Pr. Ev., VIII, 7, 
6; for hints of the positive version, e.g., Ep. Ar., 207. Cf. Kittel Probleme, 109 f. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

100 103: KeAevet SF] tolc GO toU EOvovc Gyandv toUc Exndvtac UN Ldvov Wc oirovc 
Kal ovyyevelo GAA Wo Eavt0vc. 


In any case there is a full differentiation from the Epwc of the “unchaste Greeks” 
(Sib., 3, 171)101 Eros 1s not a god, but a corrupter (Phokylides, 194). The most 
powerful enemy of all passion or eroticism is the purity of Gyan (Test. B. 8:2). 


The substantive Gyan is more common in Test. XII (G. 4:7; 5:2: B. 8:2: R. 6:8 f.). 
but it occurs only once in Ps. Sol. (18:4), in Ep. Ar. (229) and in Philo (Deus Imm.. 69). 


and not at all in Josephus. who also does not use dyannot2 Cf. also Wis. 3:9; 6:18 f.: 
Sib., 6, 25. 


3. Rabbinic Judaism. 


a. In the Hebrew-speaking world remains the basic term for love, Alongside 


it there establishes itself in Rabbinic texts the Aramaic 7103 The energy of will 

and religious strictness are maintained in both words, being much deepened indeed by 
the suffering endured in times of persecution and the centuries long discipline of will 
and action. 


Love determines the relationship between God and man, but especially between 
God and the people of God. “Man is loved (_) because he is made in the image of 
God ... Israel is loved because they are called the children of God, and loved 
especially because it 1s declared to them that they are called the children of God.” 

This is how Akiba puts it (Ab., 3, 14: cf. also b. Joma, 52a). Other depictions bring out 
even more clearly the inwardness and fidelity of this love. God's steadfast and 
merciful love for Israel 1s like the love of a king who after a short time seeks out again 
with grace his repudiated but favourite wife (Ex. r. 51 on 38:21). God is the Beloved 
of the Song of Solomon, always near, and a ways ready to pardon (b.Shab., 88b). 
Hence Israel must love its God with all 1ts heart and soul and strength (Dt. 6:5). The 


Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

101 Josephus loves piquant stories, but he recites them to his readers in a tone of 
moral edification, e.g., Ant., 18, 72 ff. 

Test. XII Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian sense, dating from the 2nd or Ist century A.D. and consisting of addresses of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their descendants, ed. R. H. Charles, 1908. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

102 Cf. Thackeray, Lex. Jos. 


103 Cf. already the blessing of Moses in Dt. 33:3: . With 278 and 


JAM also . etc. Cf. Levy W.ort: 

Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Sayings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl. , 54). 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Ex. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, inl. , 208). 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, inl. , 37). 





Schema’ plays just as great a role in later Jewish piety as in Rabbinic exegesis and 
theology.104 


A striking proof of God's love for His people is given by the Torah: “Beloved is 
Israel, because He gave them a gift by which the world was created; and beloved 
especially because it is declared to them that He gave them this gift ... Indeed, it is 
said: I gave you good doctrine; do not forsake my Law” (Akiba in Ab., 3, 15). The 
Torah is the patent of Israel’s nobility, but like all the gifts of God's grace it carries 
with it obligations. God and the people of God (_ in b.Men., 99b) meet in love for 
the Torah, and love for the Law of God, which finds classical examples in men like 


Moses or Jethro;-~~ is a powerful incentive to self-sacrificing fulfilment of the 
commandments and unconditional faithfulness to the Law (b.Shab., 130 etc.). 





The point at which love between God and the people of God 1s particularly 
revealed is that of suffering and especially martyrdom. “Dear are the 
chastisements.”29© For sufferings are the correction of the man who loves God, and 
must be understood as loving chastisements (M. Ex. 20:23: b.Ber., 5b). Indeed, 
sufferings are a means to earn the good-pleasure us oe atoning, for sin and being a 
pledge of participation in the coming world of God!9” Above all, they are the decisive 
fiery trial of our love for the Law of God and for God Himself. ° ‘Conceming those 
who are humiliated without humiliating others, who listen to insults without replying, 
who fulfil the commandments out of love and re] oice in chasisemicnt the Scripture 
says that those who love Him are as the sun rising in its glory! It is obvious that 
this faithfulness to God cannot fail to have its influence on the future destiny of the 
martyrs. Yet the decisive thing is that God wills to be loved for His own sake. 
Tradition tells us that Akiba was controlled his whole life long by the thought that 
love with all one’s soul as required by the Scama~ can find its final attestation and 
fulfilment only in martyrdom. He taught the Law untroubled by any fear of death. It 
was in the hour of the reading of the Schma~ that he was brought to the place of 


judgment, and he died under the iron wheel with the of the conclusion of the first 
sentence of the Sc/ema~ on his lips (b.Ber., 61b). Nowhere do we have more glorious 
expression than in this story of the strength of will, the purity and the unreservedness 
of the love of suffering Israel for its God. 





104 Cf. Tg. O., Dt. 6:5 (here O77) S. Dt. 32 on 6:5 (Kittel, 54 ff); Str.-B., IV, 189 ff. 
Men. Menachot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Meat Offerings (Strack, Einl., 

55 f.). 

105 b.Sota, 13a ete. 

106 S. Dt. 6:5. 2°37); as a formula in Ex. r. 27 on 18:1; Dt. r. 5; b Joma, 52a etc. 

M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

107 Lv. r. 32 on 24:10: “These blows are the reason why I am loved (2r18) of my 
Father in heaven.” Also M. Ex. 20:6 (Wiinsche, 213), and M. Ex. 20:23: “Beloved are 
sufferings, for they procure the Torah, the land and the future world ...” Also S. Dt. 
6:5 (Kittel, 54 ff.) and b.Sanh., 101 a/b. Most striking is the answer to the question: 
“Are chastisements dear to thee? Neither they nor their reimbursement!” (b.Ber., 5b, 
Wan). Cf. O. Wichmann, Die Leidenstheologie (1930). 

108 b.Schab., 88b; cf. also M. Ex. 20:33 (Wiinsche, 227 f.). 


But the thinking of the Rabbis constantly returns to the love of God. This stands 
supreme. It is perhaps concealed in this age of stress, but it will the more gloriously 
manifest itself in 1ts own time. It is strong as death. Only the victorious words of the 
Song of Solomon are adequate to convey the elementary force of this love. And in a 
broad exposition of the Song of Solomon there is expression again of all the needs 
and experiences and truths which stand before the trampled people of God when it 
speaks of the love of God. The love of God is strong as death for a generation 
undergoing religious persecution. His jealousy is as hard as hell in the hour of 
idolatrous worship. Many waters cannot quench love, nor can the nations pluck Israel 
away from the love of its God. If a man would give all the substance of his house for 
love, he would be scornfully rejected. The love with which Akiba and his fellows 
sacrificed themselves 1s more precious than all the treasures of the world/©? Romantic 
love has always sought mystical sensations in the Song of Songs. Judaism has made 
of it a hymn to the defiant and faithful love between God and His maltreated people. 

















b. Another note is sounded by the Judaistic expressions for love when it refers to 
the relationship between man and man!10 [fF Jove for God finds fulfilment in suffering, 
love for fellow-men does so in active and helpful work “To exercise love is to do 
beneficent works.“!11 


Who is the neighbour who has a claim to the help of the Israelite? First, 1t is the 
compatriot or the full proselyte in the sense of the concentric conception of the duty 
of love in ancient Israel" Again in the sense of the OT, a readiness to help is 
demanded in the case of enemies who belong to the people, or even sometimes in the 
case of national enemies (M. Ex. 23:4)113 Yet this last demand was contested by 
some. The neighbourly love of which Judaism speaks does not for the most part 
extend beyond the borders of the people of God. It is thus consistent that the love for 
God's creatures so finely expressed by Hillel should be an incentive to the spreading 





of the Law and therefore the extension of the people of God: “Love (Ari) peace. 
Seek after it. Love creatures—lead them to the Law” (Ab., 1, 12). The concentric 
reference is thus preserved again. 





In its original sense Jewish neighbourly love is the attitude which the members of 
the people of God owe one another. But there is accorded to it as such the highest 
significance. “The world stands on three things, the Law, the service of God and 
works of love” (Simon the Righteous in Ab., 1, 2). Akiba declared neighbourly love 
to be the great and comprehensive general rule in the Torah (S. Lv. 19: 18}24 Hillel 
did the same when he summed up all the commandments in the Golden Rule: “Do not 


109 Cant. r., 8:8 f£. (Wiinsche, 183 f.): cf. also Pesikta, 28 (Wiinsche, 262). 
110 Sexual love, e.g., b.Ket., 56a( 77). 


111 b.Sukk., 49b; cf. Q°70M 177791 in b.Ber., 5b ete. 

112 Numerous instances are given in Str.-B., I, 353 ff.; cf. also IV, 536 ff., 559 ff. 
113 For this and other important passages, v. Kittel Probleme, 110 ff. Historical 
material may be found in H. Haas, Feindesliebe i.d. ausserchristl. Welt (1927). 

S. Lv. Sifra Leviticus, Tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hin/., 200). 

114 But. cf. the parity of all the commandments in 4 Macc. 5:20. 


do to thy neighbour what is hateful to thee. This is the whole Law. AIl else is 
explanation.” !1° 


Yet the Rabbis are by no means content to estimate the significance of 
neighbourly love and to set up a formal canon for it. They also speak of the motives 
and reasons for the command to love. “Discharge the duties of love that men may 
discharge them to thee ...°41© More profound is the thought that love itself rather than 
prudent calculation should inspire our action. Love itself gives decisive meaning and 
content to the duty of love. “All that ye do should be done only out of lovell/ 
Clearly something is here demanded which cannot in fact be demanded. This love 
cannot be regulated or enforced by legislation. It must have a deeper basis. The 
Rabbis discovered this basis, and gave neighbourly love a foundation in which the 
understanding of love came to fruition in later Judaism. 





c. The love of which the Rabbis speak is neither love between God and man 
exclusively, nor love between man and man exclusively, nor the two alongside, but 
both together and at the same time. It is the basic principle of the threefold 
relationship of God, man and man. “As the Holy One, blessed be He, clothes the 
naked, visits the sick, comforts the sorrowful and buries the dead, so do thou clothe 
the naked, visit the sick, comfort the sorrowful and bury the dead” (b.Sota, 14a). And 


again: “He who has mercy (O17) on his fellow, heaven has mercy on him.”’11s Hence 
mercy between men 1s no other than emulation of the mercy of God! !9 or entry into 
the form of the divine action. Again, God Himself acts towards man according to the 
principle followed by man himself in his dealings with his fellows. Love is the 
principle laid down by God for the relationship between God, I and Thou. It must 
determine all dealings within this threefold relationship, or the relationship 1s 
snapped. First and finally it is God who asserts the principle. But it can also be man’s 
affair to assert this divine principle, the measure of goodness, before God. This is, 
perhaps, one of the boldest thoughts thus far conceived by Judaism. Yet it is no mere 
thought; it 1s a cry of need. 











Thus “Ezra” raises his voice at the climax of the powerful third dialogue with the 
angel of God: “Yet I know that the Most High is ... the Merciful God, for He has mercy 
on those who are not yet come into the world ... If He did not ordain in His goodness that 
sinners should be released from their sins, not even a ten thousandth part of humanity 
would attain to life” (4 Esr 7:132. 138). It makes no difference that the angel repulses 
him: “Thou art still lacking in much to love creation more strongly than I” (8, 47). The 
fact remains that it is Ezra who must appeal to God's mercy. declaring that the greater 
part of humanity would inevitably perish if God were to weigh by the standard of justice 


115 b.Schab., 31a; J. I. Lv. 19:18. Positive formulations in Ab RNathan, 15, 1 f.; 16, 
2, cf. Kittel Probleme, 110. 

116 Cf. G. Klein, D. dlteste christl. Katechismus (1908), 86, n. 1; cf. for the thought 
of reward, Str.-B., [V, 562 ff. 

117 S. Dt. 41 on 11:13, Str.-B., III, 306. 

118 b.Shab., 151b: cf. b.Ber., 5b. Works of love (Q° 707 nin) serve to wash away 
sin. In this sense they are comparable to the sufferings of martyrs. 


119 Cf. also A. Marmorstein, “Die Nachahmung Gottes,” in Jtid. Stud. f. J. 
Wohlgemuth (1928). 25 ff.. G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, 109 ff. 


and not of love!29 In Rabbinic Judaism, too. we meet with the same insight or attitude. 
The pious man, who loves righteousness and hates iniquity. intercedes for God’s creatures 
with confidence that the mercy of God will be greater than the sin of Israel, and with the 
clear recognition that God cannot order the world aright without love: 


This insight could not establish itself in its full scope without shaking the 
foundations of the Jewish view of God, the world and life. It did not do so. The lofty 
sayings about love remain isolated. The underlying basis of Judaistic theology and 
ethics is still righteousness—in spite of everything:““ Jesus alone broke free from the 
old foundations and ventured a radically new structure. 


D. Jesus. 


1. The new Demand. 


a. Jesus summed up in two sentences the meaning of the old and new 
righteousness: Ayannostc TOV Hedv, Ayannosic TOV mANOiov Mk 12:28 ff.; Mt 22:40. 
Both are well-known OT sayings, frequently and impressively emphasised by the 
Rabbis. And the new formula advanced by Jesus for the practice of neighbourly love 
is only distinguished by tts positive conception from Hillel’s famous rule.“ Jesus 
stands plainly and consciously in the moral tradition of His people. But He demands 
love with an exclusiveness which means that all other commands lead up to it and all 
righteousness finds in it 1ts norm. For Jesus, too, love is a matter of will and action. 
But He demands decision and readiness for God and for God alone in an 
unconditional manner which startles His hearers. 


The possibility of love for God stands under a radical Either/Or: oUdel¢ Sbvatat 
Svolv kvpioid2* govrevetv: A ydp tov Eva ptotoet Kal tov Etepov Ayamjoet, A Evdc 
avOéEetat Kal toU Etépov Katappovyjoet (Mt 6:24 ff.); To love God is to exist for Him 
as a Slave for his lord (cf. Lk 17:7 ff.). It is to listen faithfully and obediently to His 
orders, to place oneself under His lordship, to value above all else the realisation of 
this lordship (cf. Mt 6:33). It also means, however, to base one’s whole being on God, 
to cling to Him with unreserved confidence, to leave with Him all care or final 
responsibility,12 to live by His hand. It is to hate and despise all that does not serve 





120 Cf. the obvious echoes and developments in Apc. Sedrach, 8, Texts and Studies, 
IT (1893), 2, 3, p. 133: Apc. Elias, 17, TU, 17 (1899), 3a, p. 63. 

121 Pesiq., 16 f. (Wiinsche, 171 f., 178). For another turn of the thought of 
intercession for the wicked, cf. b.Sanh., 37a. 

122 Rather strikingly, the same 1s true of the Parsee religion. “The best good known 
to man is that of Zarathustra ...: that Ahura Mazda will invest him with splendours by 
Asa (righteous order) ... and so, too, those who exercise and observe the words and 
works of his good religion ...”’ “All those who in future will disregard the daevas and 
men who disregard him, to them will the helper’s holy daena be a friend, brother or 
father.” Gathas (Bartholomae), 17, 1; 10, 11; cf. 4, 14ff. Yasna (Wolff, Avesta), 52, 3 
f.; 70, 2 ff. Videvdat (ibid.), 3 ff. Minokherd, 37; 63 (SBE, Vol. 24, p. 73 ff.; 113). 
123 v.n. 115. 

124 N.B. dy. Kdptov in Mt. 22:37. 

125 On the problem of Gyaan and pépurva cf. W. Koepp’s debate with Heidegger in 
Seeberg-Festschrift (1929), 99 fF. 


God nor come from Him, to break with all other ties, to cut away all that hinders (Mt 
5:29 f.), to snap all bonds except that which binds to God alone. 


Two forces particularly are mentioned by Jesus as forces which man must 
renounce and fight against if he is to love God, namely, mammon and vainglory. He 
who would heap up riches is a heathen of little faith who is of no use in the kingdom 
of God (Mt 6:24b, 30 ff.). And Jesus pronounces a woe on the Pharisees: Ott Gyandte 
tv mpwtoKkaledpiav Ev talc ovvaywyaic Kal toUc GomacpoUc Ev talc Ayopes®. The 
love of prestige is incompatible with the love of God. Yet there is also a third danger 
which threatens this love, 1.c., the stress of persecution. Like the great Jewish martyr 
theologians, e.g., Akiba, Jesus sees that the assaults and afflictions, the insults and 
sufferings, which will necessarily break over the heads of His disciples, will be a 
decisive fiery test of their loyalty to God (cf. Mt 10:17 ff; 5:10 ff.). When the great 
and final agony of death comes on humanity: tote oxavdaMoljioovraté/ TOMO! Kal 
_. woyoetat A dyarn tOv norAA@v. O SE Unopsivac cic téhoc, OUtOc owOjoeth4® In 
these words the character of love for God is clear and conclusive. It is a glowing 
passion for God, the passion of a little flock which perseveres faithfully and 
unshakeably, in spite of every puzzle, power or threat, until He is manifested whom it 
loves. 





b. Love for God is the great and basic demand made by Jesus. devtépa Opoia 
aUth: Ayannoetc TOV RANoiov cov We ceavtov (Mt 22:39). Jesus, too, accepts the 
Jewish sobriety which 1s neither an extravagant universal love of humanity nor a high- 
flown love UxEp trv woynv cov (so Barnabas, 19, 5), but which requires loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself. Yet He frees neighbourly love once and for all from its 
restriction to compatriots. He concentrates it again on the helpless man whom we 
meet on our way. He makes the legal and contentious question a question of the heart 
with an urgency which there can be no escaping. 


By itself, the Golden Rule (Mt 7:12; Lk 6:31) might be misunderstood in terms of 
general philanthropy, and it has in fact been wrongly evaluated along such lines 
throughout the whole course of humanistic ethics from Aristotle to Kant. But the story of 
the Good Samaritan makes such an understanding impossible (Lk 10:29 ff.). The scribe 
asks: “Who is my neighbour?” Jesus does not answer by giving a systematic list of the 
various classes of men from my fellow-national who is nearest to me to the foreigner who 
is farthest away (Philo, supra, 40). Nor does He reply by extolling the eccentric love of 
those who are most distant, to which all men are brothers. He answers the question of the 
voutkoc by reversing the question: “Who is nearest to the one in need of help?” This 
means that He shatters the older concentric grouping in which the I is at the centre, but 
maintains the organising concept of the neighbout. and by means of this concept sets up a 
new grouping in which the Thou is at the centre. This order, however, is not a system 
which applies schematically to all men and places. It consists only in absolute 
concreteness. It is built up from case to case around a man in need. Whoever stands 
closest to the man in need katd ovykvupiav, the same has a neighbourly duty towards him. 
Three men are equally near to the man who has fallen among thieves in his distress. 
Which of them fulfils his neighbourly duty? The alien Samaritan. Why? Ié@v 





126 Lk. 11:43. In Mt. 23:6 trelv. In any case the underlying word is 298 cf. IAN in 
Ab. 1, 10: “Love work and hate office.” 

127 Cf. Mt. 5:29 f. and — oKxdavoadov. 

128 Mt 24:10, 12 f. On the absolute use of Aydézn, cf. also Ep. Ar., 229 (supra, 41). 


Eonhayyvic0y. The heart makes the final decision. He fulfils his neighbourly duty whose 
heart detects the distress of the other. At the decisive moment the two others hold back 
and thus violate their neighbourly duty. The introduction of this €oxzAayyvioOn. however. 
does not imply emotional extravagance in neighbourly love. What is demanded is the 
most unsentimental imaginable readiness to help. The Samaritan does in all sobriety what 
the moment demands, taking care for the immediate future, no more and no less. He is an 
EXeoc Noujoac. who neither throws everything aside nor wastes words on the duties or 
guilt of others. He is one who does what has to be done, and what he can do. This is what 
gives to the story its inescapable urgency: zopevov Kal oU zoiel OWotnc. 





c. In one demand Jesus consciously opposed Jewish tradition, namely, the demand 
to love one’s enemies. Even in the brief words of Mt 5:43 f. and Lk 6:32 f. the 
threefold determination of the demand is clear. First, it is the new demand of a new 
age (“it was said by them of old time ... But I say unto you,” Mt 5:21, 43). Second, it 
points to a yapic (tLI006c, mEeptoodv, Mt 5:46 f.). Third, it applies to a host of 
Oxovovtec (cf. Lk 6:27) sharply distinguished from GQuaptmot (teAMvan, EAviKoi, Mt 
5:46 f.). The love of enemies which Jesus demands is the attitude of the children of 
the new people of God, to whom the future belongs, in relation to the children of this 
world and age. They should show love without expecting it to be returned, lend where 
there is little hope of repayment, give without reserve or limit. They should accept the 
enmity of the world willingly, unresistingly and sacrificially (Lk 6:28). Indeed, they 
should do good to those who hate them, giving blessing for cursing and praying for 
their persecutors (Lk 6:27 ff.; Mt 5:44). To some of these demands individually we 
can find isolated parallels in the Rabbinic world. But these are of no significance as 
compared with this full and resolute programme. Even the martyr spirit of the Jewish 
community, of the ancient people of God, is far surpassed by this unheard of will for 
martyrdom. A new intercession is here made the task of the martyr, namely, 
intercession for the hostile world, which hates God and destroys His faithful people. 








There have always been Utopians. But here speaks the One who without illusion 
or sentimentality has introduced the ideal of neighbourly love into reality. He speaks 
of these impossible demands with the same tone of steady seriousness and sense of 
reality as of that which every man should and can do. There have always been 
enthusiasts for brotherly love and a better world. Jesus knows this world, and He thus 
calls for a life within it wholly grounded in love. He does so with sober realism and 
certainty. The fact that it is now so self-evident is what is so strange about His 
demand for love. This is where its secret surely lies. 








2. The New Situation. 





a. The fact that His demand for love is now so self-evident is an indication that He 
has more to proclaim than a new demand. He proclaims and creates a new world 
situation. He proclaims the mercy of God, not as a disposition which God always and 
in all possible ways expresses—pardonner, c ‘est son métier—but as an unheard of 
event which has the basis of its possibility in God alone, but which now places man in 
a completely different situation. Jesus brings forgiveness of sins, and in those who 
experience it a new and overflowing love is released. It is in this sense that Jesus says 





of the woman who sinned much: dgévtat al Guaptiat aUtAs> al moAAat, Ott 
Nyamnoev nor 129 


It is striking that in this passage Gyazv is twice used without any precise indication 
of object, the more so as this absolute use of the verb is otherwise confined to the First 
Epistle of John. It brings out the more clearly what is at issue in Lk. 7:47, namely, that a 
new life is awakened and the person now has love, is filled with it, and is guided by it in 
all his actions, rather than that he is to show it to such and such people. Love here is a 
spontaneous movement up to the One by whom it is released (cf. also the absolute use of 
dyany in Ep. Ar., 229 and Mt 24:12. where the orientation on God is also dominant). But 
this is not the decisive element in the story, and it is certainly not the final goal of the 
divine act of forgiveness. 





By His act of forgiveness God has instituted for humanity a new order which 
removes and supersedes the old worldly order of rank and thus creates as many new 
tasks as possibilities. The new relationship of God to man lays the foundation for a 
new relationship of man to man: Tiveo0e olktippovec, Ka0W> O zaTNp UL@v 
olktipp@v Eotiv (Lk 6:36). Peacemakers are called the children of God?° But those 
who judge their fellows place themselves outside the new order and thus fall victim to 
the merciless judgment of God. ® ydp pétpW petpeite, GvttetpyOrjoetar Un?! The 
constantly necessary request for the forgiveness of sins presupposes a constantly new 
readiness to forgive navtl Ooeikovet Hpie? 








The synoptic Jesus hardly evet?> uses of the love of God either the substantive avery 
or the verb QyaxQv (or indeed puta or puelv). He proclaims and brings Ageot and 
speaks of God’s €Acelv, olktipwav elvat). Accordingly, in all passages where it is a matter 


of following God in the threefold relationship of God, man and man. primary emphasis is 
placed on the call for mercy and a spirit of reconciliation. 


b. The love of God which in this great historical moment is directed to the world 
of humanity 1s pardoning love. But Jesus also knows a different kind of divine love, 
namely, the preferential love which includes separation and special calling. This is 
God's love as directed exclusively to Jesus Himself. It is in this sense that in the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen Jesus speaks of the viOg Gyamntoc (Mk 12:5; cf. 
Mt 12:18). The calling of the only Son (— vidc) is a calling to tread to the end the 
way which the prophets took and on which they met their deaths. The GyamntOc vidc 
is the one Martyr! at the turning point of the times whose death is an exercise of 
judgment on the whole world and lays the foundation of the new order of all things 
(12:8 ff.). Jesus Himself thereby becomes the Founder of the new people of God, so 
that it is by relationship to Him that membership of the coming world is decided. 





129 Lk, 7:47. The following sentence provides the noetic basis: v. Kl. Lk., ad /oc. 

130 Mt 5:9: cf. viot in Mt 5:45. 

131 Lk. 6:38; cf. Mt 5:22 ff. 

132 Lk. 11:4; cf. also Mt 5:7; 18:21 ff. 

133 With Lk. 11:42: thv K«piow Kal tAv Gyaanv toU Neo, we might perhaps compare 
Ps. Sol. 18:3: 14 kpiwata ... Kal ) Gyann cov. But v. Mt 23:23: thv Kpiow Kal tO 
EEOC. 

134 We seem to have here echoes of ancient ideas of the last martyr, cf. ZSTh, 8 
(1930/31), 212, n. 4. 


Hence the love which 1s ready to help even the least of brethren is equivalent to 
readiness to help the Son of Man, whereas lovelessness 1s the same as contempt for 
Him. Both will be judged by the Son of Man in His day (Mt 10:40 ff.; 25:31 ff.). For 
this reason, Jesus can call blessed the disciples who must suffer persecutions for His 
sake (Lk. 6:22 f.). For the same reason He can demand unconditional attachment to 
Himself even to death with the same radicalism as He calls for readiness for God: 0 
OUOV natépa fh untépa UmEp EWE OUK Eottiv Lov Gétoc: ... Kal Oc OU AaPavet TOV 
otaVpOV aUTOU Kal AKoovVEl Oziow Lov, OUK Eottv Lov Gétoc (Mt 10:37 ff.; cf. Lk. 
14:26 f.). 


At this point everything that Jesus says concerning love is finally clarified and 
unified. God sends the GyamntOc vidc into the world Knpbéat EviavtOv Kupiov Sektov. 
The Son brings the remission of sins to which man replies with grateful love and to 
which he should respond with an unconditional readiness to help and forgive his 
fellows. The Son calls for unreserved decision for God, and gathers around Him a 
band of “storm-troopers’ (Mt 11:12) who leave everything, follow Him and love God 
with passionate devotion. He creates a new people of God which renounces all hatred 
and force and with an unconquerable resolve to love treads the way of sacrifice in 
face of all opposition. And He Himself dies, as the ancient traditions tells us, with a 
request for the hostile world (Lk. 23:34). 





The synoptic tradition uses Gyazytdc wholly in the sense of Jesus when it places the 
saying about the dyanntOc vidc at the beginning of His ministry and then again at the 
commencement of His passion (Mk 1:11: 9:7). And Mark makes clear at a single stroke 
the relationship between love, election and heightened demand in the short phrase 
introduced in 10:21: Eupreyac aUt@™ Nydaxyoev aUtOv kal elzev ... Jesus loves the rich 
young ruler with the love of God which summons men to the very highest. But the one 
who is called starts back. For the rest, the Synoptists use Gyazdv only one? outside the 
sayings of Jesus. and Gyan never. Acts is even more reserved, for in it we find only 
Ayanntd¢ (15:25)!3® oiroc used in the same sense (27:3). and especially G5e%o6c (1:16). 
Neither Gyan nor Gyaxdv occurs at all, though we do find AGginpt (8:22 ff.). negatively 
expressed in the prayer of the first Christian martyr for his enemies in 7:60: Kdpte. WN 
oTIONc aUtoOlc tTabtHV THY Auaptiav. 


E. The Apostolic Period. 


1. Paul. 


a. Paul clearly sees and sketches the new situation created by the loving work of 
God. The great argument of Romans on the theme of the new epoch which has now 
dawned rightly culminates in a hymn which, beginning with the love of the elect for 
God, moves on to the love of Christ, and finally doses with the assurance th\¢ Gyamnc 
toU OeoU thc Ev XptotW InooU tM Kvpiw Nv (R. 8:28, 31 ff.). This assurance rests 
on three facts. The first is that God has sent His only Soh?” and that this act of love 


135 Lk. 7:4 f.: GEwc Eotw ... Gyand yap tO EOvoc Nv (cf., however. Mt 10:37). 
136 In the same section, the Golden Rule is later applied (15:29). 

137 Idto0¢ vidc (R. 8:32); viOg tHe Ayame (Col. 1:13); cf. Eph. 1:6: 0 Nyamnpévoc. 
Paul never uses Gyamntdc of Christ. 


found fulfilment on the cross in the self-offering of the Son, toU Gyamjoavtoc Nude. 
The second is that God has called the apostle and continually calls those whom He 
has chosen; His loving will is directed to them; they are Nyaanpévot, Ayarntot. The 
third is that the Gyéan of God is shed abroad in our hearts and is thus the decisive 
reality in our existence. 


As Jesus did not distinguish His activity from that of God, but did what only God 
can do, forgiving sins, so Paul regards the love of God as basically one with that of 
His Christ (R. 8:37; 2 Th. 2:16). The loving action of God is revealed and executed in 
that of Christ: ovviotnow ... tTAV EavtoU Aydanv elo NHUGcs O VEdc, O11 XptotOc UNEP 
Nu@v anzédavev (R. 5:8). The eternal love of God becomes in the love of Christ a 
world- enane ie event of which Paul usually speaks in verbal forms and then always 
in the aorist+ 


The love of God implies election. Paul quotes OT passages which refer to God's 
unconditional sovereignty in loving and hating, electing and rejecting (R. 9:13, 25), 
and he uses Gyanntoi and KAntoi, or even ExAektol Kal Nyarnpévot in formal 
parallelism (R. 1:7; Col. 3:12). It 1s natural that in the concept of electing love there 
should also be expressed the two basic thoughts of pretemporal ordinatio#?? and 
temporal calling in the sign of the Christ event: Adeh.0po! Nyammpévor Ux0 Kvpiov, Ort 
ElLATO UWdc O 0e0c¢ Gn Apyfic elc owtnpiav Ev Aytaou@ mvevuatoc ... cic O Kal 
Exdeoev Uc 61d toU eUayyediov NuDv eic mEputoinow (2 Th. 2: 13: cf. also Eph. 
1:4 f.). 


The community of the elect which God in His ypnotéty¢ and Gzotopia has now 
separated from the mass of GuaptaAoi stands in indissoluble fellowship with the God 
tN\>¢ Gyaanc Kal eipryvye. In its midst He is at work in living power (R. 8:35; 2 C. 13:11 
ff.). Love holds us captive (2 C. 5:14), or rather, ) Gydan toU OeoU Exkéyvtat Ev talc 
Kapdiatc NuWv 41d mvevpatoc Ayiov toU SoVévtoc Nplv (R. 5:5). The reality of this 
new and vital power could hardly be more forcefully expressed than in these words of 
Paul. 


The meaning of the Pauline concept of Gydzn OeoU is plain. It is the orientation of 
the sovereign will of God to the world of men and the deliverance of this world. The 
work of love is God's goal from the very first. From the days of Abraham God has 
foreseen a people free from the bondage of the Law. He has created this people by the 
sending of the Son and finally the Spirit. This Spirit, however, is represented in the 
great closing section of Galatians (5:2—6:10) as the Spirit of love (5:22). Thus the 
thoughts of the Epistle leave the path of history. 











b. The goal of the work of divine love is the new man. But this goal is not attained 
without man and his work of love. For all God’s work, whether in creation or 
redemption, presupposes both the possibility and the necessity of human action. 

God's will does not exclude human volition. It includes it, finding its purest fulfilment 
in its fullest exercise. The imperious call of God is a call to freedom. This basic law, 


138 Ayannooavtoc (R. 8:37; 2 Th. 2:16; also Gl. 2:20). The outworking is seen in Eph. 
5:2 etc. On Eph. 2:4: Gyaan Nv Nyaznoev, cf. (T. Ba, 3, 7). 
139 Cf. Exdoyy in 1 Th. 1:4 (Qyannpévot); R. 11:28 (Gyarntoi): R. 9:11 ff. 


which is most. clearly visible in the fact of Jesus and which according to Paul 
everywhere determines the relationship between divine and human work (cf. also 
Phil. 2:12 f.), is decisive for an understanding of what the apostle says concerning the 
relationship between divine and human love. 


God has the first word. He establishes the relationship. This is laid down once and 
for all in R. 8. His resolve, election and calling are decisive. From Him proceeds 
everything that may be called Gydmn. The love of the Gyan@vtec tOv Oedv is nothing 
but the direct flowing back of the heavenly love which has been poured out upon the 
KAntoc. More accurately, it 1s an act of decision, like the basic act of love itself. In it 
there is fulfilled the covenant which God has concluded with His elect and which 
defies all the powers of heaven and earth: toig GyanWow OeOv navta ovvepyel Elc 
dya0ov—tolc Katd mpd0Eow KANntolc OUOw (R. 8:28, cf. 37). 


The same fundamental relationship brings Paul in | C. 8:3 to the pregnant 
formulation: ei 5é tic Gyand tOv MEdv, OUtOG Eyv@otat Ux aUtoU. We are capable of 
active orientation on God only to the extent that we are passive before Him. The same 
schema of passive and active is used in the service of the same guiding thought in Gl. 
4:9: 1 C. 13:12; Phil. 3:12. 


God creates for us the life which first makes us in any true sense men of will and 
action. God awakens in man the faith in which he is wholly referred to God. But 
miotic only comes into action and finds true actualisation 61 Ayaan (GI. 5:6). God 
pours forth the zveUua into His elect (v. supra R. 5:5; 2 Th. 2:13). Again, man is 
passive. But the mveUua liberates man for supreme activity in love. Freedom 
constrains and completes itself in love. 


That the xveU wa precedes Ayaxn. which is thereby liberated. is classically expressed 
in Gl. 5:22: kapxOc toU avebwatoc Ayany .... but also in combinations like Ayaxy 
mvevpatoc (R. 15:30) and Gydann Ev aveduartt... (Col. 1:8), and more elegantly in 1 C. 
4:21. For the relation of zveUwa and freedom, cf. R. 8:2: and for Ayéx1 as the measure 
and goal of freedom, cf. Gl. 5:13. It is decisive that in the liberation for love the Law is 
fulfilled, transcended and overcome, and a new order set up which cannot suffer any 
retrogression or violation. 


However, it is not the goal of love that our love should respond to God?? nor that 
we should attain freedom for our own sake. Its goal is that the man who 1s called 
should place his life in love and freedom in the service of his neighbour: 81d thc 
Gyamnc Sovhevete GAAotc. O yap mc vous Ev Evil AOYW nETANpwta Ayannosetc 
TOV MANOIov cov Ws oeavt6v'*! Paul takes up the command ofJesus that we should 
love our neighbours, and establishes it in the same way as the Lord. But his true 
interest is concentrated on brotherly love: EpyaCapEe0a TO AyaOv mpOc mavtac, 
UdAtota SE TPOc TOUc olKEtovc TH¢ aiotews (GI. 6:10). The organic principle which is 


Vv. vide. 

140 Paul speaks only rarely of love for God. Apart from R, 8:28 and 1 C. 8:3, cf. 2 
Th. 3:5. In the verse 2 Th. 2:10, which is strongly influenced by tradition, we have 
Ayam thc GAndeiac (— 40, 3 ff.). In Phim. 5 the Gydzn is to be chiastically related to 
the Gytot. Finally, cf. Eph. 6:24 (4:15). 

141 Gl. 5:13 f. For neighbourly love, v. also R. 13:8 ff. (cf. 1 Th. 3:12). 


given once and for all with the orientation of love to the neighbour is here worked out 
in terms of organisation. Neighbourly love, once a readiness to help compatriots in the 
covenant people of Israel, 1s now service rendered to fellow-citizens in the new people 
of God. It implies making the welfare of the brotherhood the guiding principle of 
conduct.144 Ayanntoc and ddexdc become interchangeable terms (1. Th. 2:8; Phim. 
16). 





Decisive definition is given to brotherly love, however, by the cosmic, historical 
Katpdoc (cf. Gl. 6:10; R. 13:11) which demands it. Brotherly love is the only relevant 
and forward-looking attitude in this time of decision between the cross and the téAoc. 
It stands under the sign of the cross. It is a readiness for service and sacrifice, for 
forgiveness and consideration, for help and sympathy, for lifting up the fallen and 
restoring the broken,!*? in a Fane which owes its very existence to the mercy of 
God and the sacrificial death of Christ!44 The highest possible goal for the apostle 
himself is imitation of Christ for the good of the Church. He 1s ready to suffer what is 
still lacking of the sufferings of Christ:""° But this also means the requirement of even 
the most unassuming work of human love in the service of the great work of divine 
love according to the basic relationship between divine and human action which is 
fundamental for Paul. In love the work of God and the work of man unite. Love builds 
up (1 C. 8:1). It builds the work of the future. Ayam stands under the sign of the 
téhoc. This is the great truth of | C. 13. For this reason love is the heavenly gift 
surpassing all others, the ka0’ UmepRoANv 05d6c, which not only stands at the heart of 
the trinity of faith, love and hope but is also greater than the other two. Faith and hope 
bear the marks of this defective acon. H Gyaan oUSénote intel © With love the 
power of the future age already breaks into the present form of the world. As for 
Jesus, so for Paul Gyézn is the only vital force which has a future in this acon of 
death. 


The triad faith, love and hope seems to be a formula: cf. ziotic. Ayann. EAnic in 1 Th. 
1:3: 5:8: Col. 1:4 £247 Tn all cases dyaéry is in the middle. Always where the 
interrelationship of the three is given with any precision, the emphasis falls wholly on 
dyany. Thus on the one side in Gl. 5:6: xiotic 61 Ayaayc Evepyovuévy, and on the other 
in R. 5:5: ff €Anic oU Katooybvetat, OTL Ayany ... Exkéyvtat ... Tiotic and EAzic are 
both unequivocally and naturally ascribed by Paul to this present era, as in 2 C. 5:7: 610 
Tiotews YAP TEpimatoUEV. OU 610 Eldovc, and R. 8:25: N Gyaxy oUSénotE intel. As 
against this, the triumphant love of God delivers us in every distress and our own love for 
God overcomes every assault (R. 8:28. 35 ff.). In 1 C. 13 it is brotherly love which gives 


142 For brotherly love, v. 1 Th. 4:9; Col. 1:4; Phim. 5, cf. Eph. 4:2; 6:23. Ayandv is 
used for marital love in the household tables, Col. 3:19 (Eph. 5:25). Cf. Delatte 
Anecdota, I (1927), 423, 11: Gyaanv Avép0c mpOc elriav TOV yovalKOv. 

143 Gl. 5:25 ff: R. 12:9 f.: 1 C. 13:4 ff. 

144 Phil. 2:1 ff; 1 C. 8:11; Col. 3:14 f. (Eph. 5:2, and also marital love in this 
connexion, Eph. 5:25 — yao). 

145 2 C. 1:3 ff. (8:7f.); Col. 1:24 ff. 

146 Only for the mode of expression should we compare Ab., 5, 18: The love which 
does not have a sensual object “never ceases.” 

147 On the triad, A. Harnack, Pr. Jahrb., 164 (1916), 1 ff.; R. Reitzenstein, in many 
places, esp. NGG, 1917, 130 ff.: P. Corssen, in Sokrates 7 (1919), 18 ff.; Ltzm. K. ad 
loc., A. Bnieger, Die urchristl. Trias G.L.H., Diss. Heidelberg (1925). 





value and content to all other action or gifts. With N Gyaxn oUdéxote ainter in v. 8 the 
train of thought fixes on the last time when all other gifts will be pointless. The transitory 
and ultimately perishable nature of gnogsis is brought out in similar expressions, as is 

also the temporary character of ziottc and €Anic. The conclusion begins with the typically 
eschatological concept of wévetw. which, e.g., in 1 C. 13:13 has the sense of outlasting. 
vovil 6€ wévet—after all that has preceded. and all that Paul has said elsewhere. we should 
expect this to be followed by dyazn, since this is the leading thought in the chapter which 
the whole hymn is designed to extol. Instead, there follows the favourite triad, which is 
stylistically most impressive but which is hardly justified materially nor prepared 
syntactically with its inclusion of three subjects in a singular predicate. To all appearances 
Paul has here sacrificed precision of thought to loftiness of expression. But he must then 
save his culminating thought by a subsidiary clause which forms a fine stylistic 
conclusion but which is overshadowed materially by the originally cosmic -historical 
opening: petC@v 6€ tovt@v A Ayer. However, even if what was originally intended is 
temporarily obscured by the triad, it is adequately safeguarded. for love alone is seen to 
be no longer of this world but to stretch into the future aceon! 





2. James. 


Faith acquires living force to the extent that it 1s active in love. This is perceived 
in essential necessity by Paul in Gl. 5:6. James translates this truth into practical 
commands which in sober yet unambiguous fashion prevent any pious or comfortable 
escape. Love implies primarily fulfilling immediate duties to our neighbours and not 
withholding rights from labourers (5:1 ff.). It means taking seriously the basic 
affirmation that all who love God are my brothers and are not to be put in the 
background even though they come shabbily dressed (2:14), since God has thought 
them good enough to be called into His Baotieia (2:5). Love is indeed the Law of the 
new kingdom, the vouos BaotktKdc (2:8). This love is the work of faith, demanded by 
it, made possible by it, and counted for righteousness on account of it (2:14 ff.). The 
love for God which stands behind all brotherly love is also a work of faith. It holds 
fast to God, to His commands in the warfare against passions and to His promises in 
the long periods of tribulation and affliction. It is strong in Unouovy (1:2 ff.). 


3. John. 


For Paul Gydzn is the principle of the future: for John it is the principle of the 
world of Christ which is being built up in the cosmic crisis of the present. OUtac 
Nydrnoev O 0E0c TOV KOGLOV, Wote TOV VIOV TOV LLOVoyEevn] Edaxev Iva (In. 3:16; 1 Jn. 
4:9 f.). In this basic thought John and Paul (R. 8:32) are at one. But there is a 
difference in the way in which John constantly speaks of the love of the Father for the 
Son.149 All love is concentrated on Him. He is wholly the Mediator of the love of 
God. In contrast, John hardly ever speaks of the love of the Son for the Father (Jn. 
14:31). He emphasises the more strongly, however, the love of the Son for those 


Vv. verse. 

148 On 1C. 13: 1 Cl, 49f.; Apc. Sedrach, 1; Augustine, Sermo 350 de caritate (MPL, 
39, 1533): Melanchthon’s Comment. (C.R., XV, 1134 ff.): Calvin’s Comment. (ed. A. 
Tholuck, V, 1834); A. Hammack, SAB, 1911, 132 ff.; E. Lehmann-A. Fridrichsen, 
ThStKr, 94 (1922). 55 ff. 

149 Jn. 3:35; 10:17 (GyanGv). Ayanntéc is never used in this connexion. 


whom the Father has given Him, for His “friends.” Through the Son the love of God 
reaches the world of men!°® This love is at once crowned and released by His death. 
Through the death of the Son God reaches His goal of salvation for the world?! 


Johannine Gydzn is quite explicitly condescending love (— 37), or rather a 
heavenly reality which in some sense descends from stage to stage into this world. 
This heavenly reality, however, achieves revelation and victory in moral action. It is 
thus that John sees that which Paul clarifies in terms of the interrelation of divine 
work and human. The world of light and life is expressed in this world in the form of 
love. Hence John not only can but must emphasise the active character of Gyézn both 
in the life of Christ and in that of Christians. 











It is quite of a piece that John, too, allows love for God or for Chris? to be 
overshadowed by love for the brethren which has its origin in God and its example in 
Christ.1°3 In brotherly love the circle of the Father, the Son and the people of the Son 
constitutes a fellowship which 1s not of this world. The love of God is the final reality 
for the life of this fellowship, and abiding in His love is the law of its lif*'O un 
Cyan@v pévet Ev td) Oaverut>> Ayandv remains without any definition of object, and 
not merely in this verse. The absolute positing of Gyandv, of which we have an 
isolated instance in Lk. 7:47, is in common use in the First Epistle of John (3:18; 4:7 
f., 19). This love is a vital movement, a form of existence, an actualisation of God in 
this world. 





To this there corresponds the fact that the law of love has drawn into itself all 
detailed requirements and is constantly repeated and set before the reader with 
magnificent monotony. Only occasionally is the demand for love more precisely 
defined by such expressions as to “love in deed and in truth.*’* More commonly in 
the Johannine Epistles exhortations are interrupted and emphasised by the urgent call 
Gyarnté and Ayamntoi, which here has nothing to do with the thought of election but 
refers quite simply to the relation of brother to brother (3 Jn. 5; 1 Jn. 4:7). 


In Revelation the demand for brotherly love (cf. 2:19) 1s completely 
overshadowed by the passionate call to cling fast to God in this hour of division and 
distress, even to death. Here the understanding of what love means 1s completely 
determined by the thinking of a theology of martyrdom which has come to new life in 
the needs of the day. At the beginning of the book there is a hymn to the faithful 
witness, T@ Ayan@vtt Nude (1:5), followed by an alternation of eschatological 
pictures of the beloved city (3:9; 20:9) and the glory of those who have maintained 
miotic and Gyézn and loved not their lives to the death (12:11) with threats against the 


150 Jn. 17:23 ff.; 14:21 ff.; 1 Jn. 4:19. For the affective, v. Jn. 11:5; 13:23; cf. purely. 
151 On Jn. 13:1. A. Debrunner in Gnomon, 4 (1928), 444. On Jn. 15:13, Dibelius in 
Festschrift { Deissmann (1927), 168 ff. Cf. also 1 Jn.4:9f., 3:16. 

152 Jn. 5:42: 8:12; 14:28. 

153 Jn. 13:34 f.; 14:15 ff; 21:15 ff. (€y—otrelv); 1 In. 4:20 (Gy —t0EIv). 

154 Jn. 15:9 f.; 1 Jn. 2:10; 3:10; 4:11 ff; cf. R. Schiitz Die Vorgeschichte d. 
Johanneischen Formel 0e0c Ayarn Eotiv, Diss. Kiel (1917). 


155 So 1 Jn. 3:14 with B 8 A. Cf. also 2:15ff.; 3:17; Jn. 3:19. 
156 1 Jn. 3:18; cf. 2 Jn. 1; Test. G. 6:1. 


enemies of God and the complaint thv Gyamnv cov thv mpatynv GonKac (2:4). The 
time has come when the love of many has grown cold (Mt. 24:12). 


F. The Post-Apostolic Period. 


In the post-apostolic period the early Christian formulae are partly handed down 
in authoritative fashion and partly transcended by bold speculations. Under the old 
name of Gydézn ideals which are partly stricter and partly freer have found entry. The 
unity of breadth of theological outlook with stringency of demand, achieved in the 
Johannine writings, 1s now broken. But for all this there remained alive in the 
developing Church a respectful awareness, 70¢ péya Kal Davuaotov Eott A Ayaan, 
and an earnest practical sense of the significance of Gyéxn for the community and the 
world. The hymn in | Clement (49 f.) is the finest testimony to this. 


dyaxy and dyaxdv become basic terms for the attitude and action of God towards 
man, for the work of Christ!>/ Nyannuévoc and Gyanntdc are favourite terms for Jesus. 
sometimes linked with vidc or zalc, sometimes used as an independent title, the Only- 
Beloved.!°® The Church. and Christians are also loved and elected by God, and His good- 
pleasure rests upon then. 


Again, Gyénn and GyaxGv are often used in this period to sum up Christian pict?® 
This is the response of love to the zpoayamijoac and the imitation of His pAavOpania: 
Gyan @pev a nydnnoev, Aneyouevot 19* Love for God demands scorn and hatred of the 
world. This tension can invite to martyrdom, which here, as in Judaism. is highly 
estimated as an extreme expression of piety and love of Got In his most passionate 
epistle Ignatius seizes on the Greek term ros to force it in abrupt antithesis to serve the 
thought of martyrdom: COv ... ypa@aw .... EpPOv toU AnoVaveiv. O EnOc Epwc 
Estovpatal In another form the tension between God and the oyfjpa to Kécpov 
tovtov. between heavenly and earthly love. can lead to asceticism. Gyandv becomes a 
term for the disciplined and sometimes even abstemious life, or indeed for ascetic 
exercises. Ayan Ayvy is more powerful than erotic lovto4 


157 Ign.R., 7, 3: Tr., 8, 1; Act. Thom., 132, p. 239, 26. 

158 2 Pt. 1:17; Herm.s., 5, 2, 6; 9, 12, 5; 1 Cl., 59, 2f.; M. Pal., 14, 1; Dg..8, 11; Barm., 
3, 6: 4, 3; Asc. Is., 1, 4; Act. Phil., 4 p. 3, 19. 

159 Jd. 1; 1 CL. 8, 5 ete. 

160 Ign.Mg., 1, 1; 1 Pt. 1:8; C. Schmidt, “Gespr. Jesu,” TU, 43 (1919), 121, 4. 
Gyandv abs. in the Agraphon (?) in Didym.Trin., I, 16, MPG, 39, 333b, and in Ps.- 
Clem. Hom., 3 p. 38, 6. 

161 Pol., 2, 2; Herm.m., 5, 2, 8; Dg., 8, 7; 9, 2; 10, 2 ff. 

162 2 Tm. 4:8 ff.; Hb. 1:9; 1 Pt. 3:10; 2 Pt. 2:15; Jn. 3:16 (1 Jn. 4:9 f.). 

163 Ign.R., 7, 2 (cf. 2, 1; ad Pol., 4, 3). Ad /oc., v. Orngen, Comm. on Cant. Prol. 
(Bachrens, p. 71, 25); on the problem othia, Ayaan, Epac, v. also Justin Dial., 8, 1; Cl. 
Al.Strom., VI, 9, 73, 3: Orig. Comm. on Lam. 1:2, Fragm., XI (Klosterm.). Cf. also 
Harnack, SAB (1918), 81 ff. 

164 1 Cl., 21, 8; Pol., 4, 2: Herm.s., 9, 11, 3 (cf. on this Hier., Ep. 22, 14, p. 161, 17, 
Hilberg: agapetatum pistis); Act. Joh., 29; 63 ff.; 68; 109; 114; Act. Pls., 6: 9 ff. But 
asceticism without Gyézn is valueless: Act. Gr. S. Melaniae iun. Anal. Boll. (1903), p. 
30 f. § 43. 


The most common use of Gyéxn and its derivatives. however, is in the sense of 
brotherly love!©> The ancient sayings conceming faith, love and hope. conceming the 
meaning and fulfilment of the Law and concerning the love of enemies, are highly 
esteemed and applied! 166 4 [onoetc TONTO AvOparov. qvnd oUc Wev EréyEeic. <oUc 5€ 
Ehenosic>. Eepl SE WV TPOGEVEN. OUc SE Cryamijoetc UTEP THV wot cov (Did.. 2. 7). In 
all cases to love the brethren means: ph wdvov EavtOv HéAEew oM@Cec8at, AAG Kal mévTaAC 
tTOUc AdeA@ovc (Mart.Pol., 1. 2). The leaders of the community are unwearyingly 
concemed to strengthen the will for pens fellowship in service. in conciliatoriness 
and in the overcoming of evil with ood | 67 | Ayanntoc i is a current form of address. 16s 
Avan becomes a technical term for the fraternal love-feast which develops out of ae 
beginnings of table fellowship and finds significant outworking even in a social senke? 











Ayandv in the Greek sense is respect and sympathy between equals. Christian 
Gydézn derives from a consciousness of equal unworthiness before God and His 
mercy. By this spirit of caritas the attitude and intercourse of the brethren are 
determined. These young brotherhoods thus grow up within a world which perishes 
through Eros and which vainly seeks to transcend itself by means of a sublimated 
Eros. In other words, there grows up a Church which knows of a love that does not 
desire but gives. The twilight of the sensual and suprasensual mystery cults yields 
before the clarity of the pwormpto thc Gyaand/9 





165 Cf. 1 Pt. 1:22; 2 Pt. 1:7; 1 CL, 47, 5: 48, 1 (pt.adergia); 1 Pt. 2:17 (G5eX@dtN¢): 
Test. of the 40 Mart., 2, 4. 

166 Did., 1, 2 f. (Gold. Rule in negative form); Pol., 3, 2 f. (triad); Dg., 5, 11; 2 Cl., 
13, 4 (love of enemies, cf. Cl. Al.Strom., IV, 13, 93, 3): 2 Cl. 16, 4 (alms, cf. J. 
Nicole, Pap. d. Genéve, I [1896], 14, 7); 2 Cl., 4, 3 (Gy. Eavtovc, cf. Test. of the 40 
Mart., 1, 6); Dio Chr.Or., 74, 5, II, p. 194, 8; 47, 20, II, p. 86, 12 ff.; Barn., 1, 4; 19, 5 
(UxEp tv woynv); Herm.v., 3, 8, 5: 7: s., 9, 15, 2 (Ayaan): Did., 16, 3 (dy. 
OTPAQNOETAL ...). 

Did. Didache. 

Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

167 | Pt. 4:7 ff.; 1 Cl., 49ff.; Barn., 1, 6. 

168 Ayarntoi esp. in 1 Cl. Gétayaantoc (not vocative) in 1 Cl. 1; 21, 7. spopytac 
Gyan wev, Ign. Phid., 5, 2. Cf. esp. Mart.Pol., 17, 2 f. (against the suspicion of a cult 
of martyrs): TOV XptotOv ... mpookvvoU EV, TOUS SE LLGpTLpas Wo LaOyTAc Kal 
LuLntdc TOU KUpiov AyamO LEV. 

169 Cf. the much discussed verses Jd. 12; 2 Pt. 2:13; Ign.Sm., 8, 2, and on this point 
Leclercq in Dict. d'archéol. chrét., 1 (1907), 775 ff.; R. L. Cole, Love Feasts, History 
of the Christ. Ayann (1916); R. Schiitz, ZNW, 18 (1918), 224; Lietzmann on | C. 
11:23; K. Volker, Mysterium u. Agape (1927). 

170 Reference to pvotHpta t. G. is found in Cl. Al.Quis Div. Salv., 37, 1. The 
Stromata are particularly rich in discussions of the spontaneous love for true being 
which finds fulfilment in the true Gnostic. Various motifs are at work here which are 
also found in Philo, Plotinus, the Hermetic writings, the Odes of Solomon and 
Mandaean Liturgies. There emerges a typical Alexandrian synthesis between mystical 
Gyann and pneumatic Epac—a synthesis which recurs in all Romantic religion. 





Stauffer 


+ Ayap’ 


The name of the maid of Sarah, the mother of Ishmael, introduced in Gn. 16, 
is used in Gl. 4:24 f. as an allegory of the Law-giving on Sinai and of the associated 
Jewish race (th) vUv — IepovoaAnp). Over against her there stands Sarah, the free 
wife of Abraham, in whose person there is typified the mother of believers of the new 
covenant (f) dva Iepovoadn). In the Pauline allegory there is reflected the 
unparalleled conversion of the onetime Pharisee to the extent that for the pure Jew the 
relationship is the exact opposite. Sarah as the mother of Isaac is the ancestress of 
pure Judaism and Hagar as the mother of Ishmael (the wrong-doer} the ancestress of 
the depraved descendants of Abraham. In the fact that Hagar allegorises the vUv 
Tepovoadnp may be seen a thoroughgoing change in the understanding of true 
Judaism. 


In Judaism Hagar herself is esteemed to some extent for the revelation given to her 
(Gn. 16:13), e.g., by R. Samuel b. Nachman, Gn. r. 45 on 16:13: “It is like the matron to 
whom the king said: Pass before me. So she passed before him, leaning on the maid and 
with covered face. so that only the maid and not she herself saw the king. By contrast 
the judgment on the descendants of the two is unanimous, as, e.g., in R. Jizchaq, Gn. r. 47 
on 17:20 f.. who explains that the descendants of Isaac as descendants of the mistress 
Sarah are the twelve tribes, whereas those of Ishmael as descendants of the maid Hagar 
are twelve (Gn. 17:20). which according to Prv. 25:14 means twelve clouds full 
of wind but with no rain. To this there corresponds exactly the estimation of Philo 
according to his own particular outlook: cogiav pwev IoadK, cogiotciav 6& Iowanr 
KEKANPa@tat, Sobr.., (3 


So far as can be determined from the rather uncertain teXt.the equating of Hagar 
with Sinai is suggested either by the location of Sinai in Arabia, the land of Ishmael and 


Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Ayap. J. B. Lightfoot, Gal. (1910), 193-200; Zn. Gl., 230-235, 296-299 (Excursus 
IT); Ltzm. GI., 29; O Michel, Pls. u. s. Bibel (1929), 98. 

| So, e.g., Gn. r., 62 on 25:1 2ff. 

b. ben, when between the personal and family names of rabbis. 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/., 209 ff.). 

2 The text of current editions 1s corrupt, though there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning. Cf. the tradition given in J. Theodor, Ber Rabba (1912 ff.), 458 n. 

Sobr. De Sobrietate. 

3 For the Philo material, cf. Lightfoot, 198 ff. 

4 Cf. on the one side Ltzm., on the other Zn., ad loc. The most solid reason for the 
assumption that the second Ayap is secondary is Zahn’s statement (233, n. 42): “The 
fact that in the Onomastika Hagar and Sinai are not brought into any personal 
relationship confirms the fact that this combination has penetrated into Gl. only from 
the time of Origen.” 








his progeny 2 or by the linguistic similarity of an Arabian word hajar (rock or cliff), with 
which certain place names on the Sinaitic peninsula seem to be related. 


Kittel 


dyyenia, Ayyérro, dv-, az-, 51-, ck-, KOT-, 


TMPOKATAYYEAAW, KATAYYEAEv<s* 





In view of the strong emphasis placed upon the concept of message as a sacral 
concept in NT days it is necessary to subject the individual words deriving from the 
root Ayyek— to a close historical examination. Only then can we appreciate the 
distinctive pregnancy of the NT words. To be sure, ExayyeA—, eUayyed— are in a 
different category. These central terms are most strongly individual. In the other 
Cyye’—words the important thing is that which is common to them for all the 
differences. 


The words are to a large extent interchangeable, both in general and in detait. 
Common to all is the main signification of “telling” or “declaring” or “proclaiming 2 
In the linguistic usage of Hellenistic religion there is a relationship a. to sacred agones 
and sacrifice, b. to the cult of the ruler, often c. to aretalogy, and sometimes d. to the 
Hermes belief. 


The words are all synonyms of eUayyediceo0a1, from secular usage to the supreme 
sacral use in the cult of the ruler. In Hellenism as in the NT eUayyeA— is the central 
concept and the others are satellites. Yet 1t is from the synonyms that we gain our 
understanding of eUayyéAtov. The Word of God is message, not ratio, ecstasy, dogma, 
nor speculation. The terminology is taken neither from the language of philosophy? 
nor from that of high religion nor mysticism, but from the language of public life, the 
games and government. The rule of God and the rule of the Messiah is proclaimed. In 
the Word of God there breaks in the lordship of God. The apostolic word is the 
message of the rnsen Lord as Kurios. 








The sacral evaluation of the messenger derives in Hellenism from the high 
estimation of government." In the cult of the ruler we thus have a direct antithesis to 
the lordship of God and Xptotdc. Even in the religious awareness of mission to be 





5 Jos.Ant., 1, 220 f. says that the possessions of the Ishmaelites extend from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea, the Sinaitic peninsula being thus obviously included. 

6 Baedecker, Palestine? (1904), 163, 179; cf. also Lightfoot, 193 ff. Rather curiously, 
Tg. O. Gn. 16:7, 14 (and J. I. Gn. 16:7) replaces the names WWW and by NUN. 
Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

* dyvehia «th. J. Schniewind, Evangelion, I (1927); II (1931). 

NT New Testament. 

1 E€ayyérrw cf. Avayyérrw; Anayyéhro, Katayyérro cf. duayyédro, Exayyérro. 
rapayyéAAo stands alone. 

2 Liddell-Scott translates all the words by “proclaim.” 

3 Socrates and Epictetus (— n. 5) do not speak here as philosophers but as prophets. 
4 Schn. Euang., I, 130 ff., 147 ff. 


found in both Socrates and Epictetus (Gyyehoc kal katéoKonoc Kal Kfpvé toU 08), 
and in the missionary word of the aretalogies, the parallel to NT speech is plain. Yet 
the miracle stories of aretalogy may be distinguished from the NT message in the 
same way as the Kvpuot therein proclaimed (— GvayyéAiw, 62 f.). And the mission of 
the prophetic philosopher is quite different from that of the Messiah and His 
messengers. 








Expectation of the coming divine messenger, of the one coming divine messenger, 
seems to be known to Hellenism® This hope is presupposed in the NT (— Gyyehia, 
Ov—, Anayyéio). Nor is it any accident that it is nowhere directly related to Jesus, 
but only indirectly. Jesus as the Messiah cannot possibly be called Gyyehoc, since He 
is exalted above all Gyyeiot (Hebr. 1:4 ff.; 2:5 ff. — Gyyedoc, 85). The Gyyedoc hope 
is presupposed esp. in the Johannine writings; the difference between expectation and 
fulfilment is to be seen at a glance in the Johannine picture of Christ (— Anayyé,r0, 
66). 





The picture of expectation becomes richer and the history of early Christianity 
clearer if we may also assume a pre-Christian Gnostic Jewish hope. The Mandaean 
writings speak time and again of the high messenger of heaven or messenger of light 
etc., and the latest work on this question (Peterson, Lietzmann) does not preclude the 
possibility that early Christianity was antedated by this expectation’ 


At any rate, there are points of contact between the OT and Palestinian Judaism on 
the one side and Hellenism on the other. Sending and mission stand behind the OT. 
There is a direct parallel between the piety of the Psalms and aretalogy (— 


Ovayyé)io, 62). In virtue of their sending the prophets can be given the title 
(GyyeXoc) 8 Moses is called magnus nuntius in the Assumption.» Deutero-Isaiah at 


5 Epict.Diss., III, 69 p. 306, 19 f. Sch: also III, 1, 37 p. 238, 2 and III, 22, 23; 38, p. 
298, 7 and 301, 6. Epictetus appeals in these passages to Socrates: III, 1, 19; 42, p. 
234, 8 and 238, 16; III, 22, 26, p. 298, 21. On Socrates’ mission (Xenoph.Ap., 12 f.) 
— diayyéhho, EfayyéAA@ 66, 27; 68, 15. 

6 The material has been best assembled by G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes (1926), 26 
ff. There should be added (— also Anayyéiro, n. 11, 15) Or. c. Cels., II, 70 p. 192, 12 
f., Koetschau (Bau. J2 206). Celsus says: tic 8& mdnote mepo0elc Gyyehoc, Sé0v 

Gyyél ew 10 Kexedevouéva, Kpvatetat, as Jesus did. Also LXX Is. 9:6: peyéAnc 
Bovdh> Ayyehoc, as a title of the Messiah would be most important (Mas. ) 

if we could detect a definite view behind it: but perhaps the LXX is only “guessing” 
(Duhm, ad /oc.). At any rate Volz (Mid. Eschat., 1903, 217) can refer to En. 46:1, 
where the face of the Messiah is “like that of a holy angel.” 

Hebr. Hebrew. 

esp. especially. 

7 Bultmann, ZNW, 24 (1925), 100 ff.: he defends his dating in ThLZ, (1931), 577 ff. 
against Lietzmann, SAB, (1930), 596 ff. (cf. Peterson, ZNW, 25 [1926], 236 ff.; 27 
[1928], 55 ff.). 

8 Hag. 1:13 (Gyyekoc Kupiov); Mal. 3:1 (dyyedoc pov, Ayy. dia6)KNc). These 
passages are disputed, but the meaning given is possible in the light of n. 10. Similarly 
the priest in Mal. 2:7 is Gyy. Kupiov. An incontestable passage is 2 Ch. 36:15 f., 


least speaks as though in declaration of a message!® The expectation of a coming 
messenger, presupposed in the OT!! remains alive in Judaism in the form of hope for 
Elias, the coming prophet, the future nybasser. The thought of the “Word” is always 
associated with it? 


In this connexion it is wrong to ask whether the language of the NT derives from 
Judaism or Hellenism. Message and mission are known in both. The real question is 
who sends and who is sent, and what is signified by the sending and message. The NT 
gathers it all up in the Ovoua Jesus. It may be asked, of course, whether the individual 
terms can be divided between the two spheres. We find the strongest LXX attestation 
for the words (@v—, An—, EEavyéAAW) which are least prominent in the NT, but the 
Hellenistic attestation is no stronger, and there seems no evident reason why the main 
emphasis in the NT should fall on katayyéAA@. What is finally clear is that in the NT 
as in earlier usage the verbal form of expression heavily outweighs the substantive! 
This is in keeping with the dramatic nature of the whole idea, which grows directly 
out of living action, 1.c., the action of proclaiming. 





+ Gyysdia.’ 
A. Gyysiia in the NT. 


1 Jn. 1:5: Kal Eotwv aUty N Ayyedia, Av AKnkdoapev Gx aUtoU Kal Avayyé\ouev 
Uplv, Ott O OOo Wc Eotw KtH.; 1 Jn. 3:11: aU Eotlv N Ayyedia Av AKovboate An 
Opyic, tva Gyan wev GAA|ovs. 

We bring these two passages together, although according to Bultmann’s analysis 
they belong to different strata, the former to the original document and the latter to the 
author. For it is impossible to distinguish two theologies. The original and the author 
share in common the attestation of God. the antitheses Ca@1)/Odvatoc and aAPeio/yeUdoc, 
the antithesis to antinomian Gnosis, the conjunction of self-judgment and non-sinning. 
uévew, Ayann, etc. Thus any stylistic peculiarities in the passages adduced may be 
explained in terms of a basic form of the GyyeAia entrusted to the readers which for some 
fresh reason is worked out either by the same author or in the same school (’?). 


where Gyyedou == mpoef|tat (also Mas.). The LXX alone: (2 Ch. 36:15 f. ==) 1 Ezr. 
1:48 (Gyyehoc) and 1:49 (Gyyehou). 

9 Ass. Mos., 11, 17 (p. 14, 5 f£., Clemen): guomodo Monse erat magnus nuntius. 

10 L. Kihler, Beth. ZAW (1923), 102 ff. M. Noth in a verbal communication traces 
this further through the prophets. 

11 Mal. 3:1,23 f.; Is. 40:3. On Is. 40:9 etc. — ceUayy. Zech. 12:8 (the house of David 
Wc olkoc HeoU, Wc Ayyedoc Kupiov Ev@atov aUtTWv) does not signify with any 
certainty a specific form of Messianic expectation (Is. 9:6 LXX), for cf. Mas. and 2 
Sam. 14:17. 

12 2 Ch. 36:16: woxtnpifovtes toUc Ayyéhoucg aUTOU Kal E€ovdevoUvtEec TOU AGyOUS 
aUtoU. Ass. Mos., 11, 16 (p. 13, 25; 14, 1, Clemen): dominum uerbi fidelem in omnia. 
Also Mal. 2:7 (yeidn ywMotc, ota VOUOG). 

13 On Enayyehia, eUayyéiuov s.v. 

* Gyyehia. R. Bultmann, “Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes,” Jiilicher-Festschr. 
(1927), 138ff. 





The use of Gyyevia is striking, since the koine prefers compounds to simple 
forms. Above all, the majority of GyyeA— verbs and substantives, at any rate after 
classical times, are in their most pregnant use variants of — eUayyediCeoban, 
eUayyéov. There has grouped around eUayyeA— a self-enclosed world with a 
particular outlook reflected in the usage of the remaining GyyeA— word? Thus in 1:5 
dyyehia == eUayyémov, the only point being that the Gospel and Epistles of Johh 
apparently avoid eUayyeA—. It is hard to see any reason for this. Perhaps it is to be 
explained by the fact that the conflict against a Gnosis which hoped for a coming 
messenger (— 57 f.) made it advisable not to use eUayyeX—* The reading éxayyenio 
(1:5: Cminn; 3:11 % Cminn) is a mistaken commentary. In 3:11 we should expect 
Tapayyerta (command); but — mapayy. can have much the same content as eUayy., 
and in John Evtovdc typslv is a development of tOv dGyov typ_elv. Hence it is no 
accident that in 3:11 the same sonorous word is used as in 1:5. Proclamation includes 
both news about God and command. In 1:5 it is the Word of Jesus that is meant, in 
3:11 the preaching (uaptupia) which underlies the community (py). The two 
coincide for the author. There is explicit statement in 1:5 (Gknkoapuev Gx aUtoU Kal 


OvayyéAAouev Uutv), whereas in 3:11 there is no more than indication through the 
parallels in 2:7 f. and Jn. 13:34. 


In view of what has been said, it might be asked whether we should not prefer the 
reading Exayyehia in 3:11. The attestation is better than in 1:5, especially since the - 
group C 1739 etc. is here strengthened by & (in 1:5 there is only C 33). Again, the 
explanation attempted above is more difficult than in 1:5, for ExayyeAia would have to 
have the sense of zapayyeAta (— supra), which is, however, linguistically rare (— 
napayyeAtia), and a mechanical adoption from 2:25 (Soden) is unlikely. It would be quite 
different, however, if ExayyeAia were the original reading. Then the command to love 
would he defined as promise, and this would correspond to the basic view of AdOyoc, 
which accomplishes what it commands (2:14; 5:3 f. etc.), and to the parallels m 2:7 f. 
(AAnOEc Ev aUtM) and Jn. 13:34 (kaOWc Nyaxnou). 


B. The Linguistic History of GyyeAia. 


The linguistic history confirms and extends what has been noted. According to 
Liddell-Scott N.E. s.v. it already signifies in classical usage “announcement” or 
“proclamation” no less than “command” or “order?. The word can signify the act of 


1 Moult.-Mill. s.v. Gvayyé)Aewv; this is even more true of the verbs. 

2 Schn. Euang., II, 249. 

3 We can see from Rev. 10:7; 14:6 that all the Johannine writings consciously avoid 
eUQyY. 

4 With > eUayyediceo0a1, sUayyéiov there is primarily bound up expectation of the 
coming messenger with glad tidings. 

S.v. sub voce. 

5 For the first meaning cf. Hom.Od., 5, 150; 7, 263 etc.; for the second, cf. Pind.Ol., 
8, 81 f. (106 f.) p. 136 Schrdder. Angelia is personified as the daughter of Hermes. 
The following examples are confined to the Hellenistic field. 


declaring® (and specifically rhetorical art7) no less than what is declared, though the latter 
is more frequent (cf. 1 Jn. 1:57 


The same duality of meaning is found in the case of > eUayyédov: The relationship 
to cUayyéA1ov may be seen from the common addition GyyceAia GyaH.as also from the 
content, dyyceAia being used like eUayyéAuov of political news and favourable incide 
It is hard to prove any distinctive religious use: 


In the LXX it is used for good news (Gyyshia. Ayan. Prv. 12:25: 25:23¥ but also for 
very bad news, | S. 4:19 (the loss of the ark); 2 S. 4:4 (death of Samuel and Saul); 2 K. 
19:7 == Is. 37:7: Ez. 7:26; 21:7. Except in Prv. 12:25 ( it is always used for NYIAW. 

It is significant in the verses from Proverbs that good news is always of value in itself, 
this corresponding again to the conception of Euangelion." The other passages 
approximate to a religious use in the sense that disaster comes from Yahweh. In Is. 28:9 


we finally have the same use as in 1 Jn. 1:5 GvayyéAAew Ayyeriav ( ) of the 
message of the prophets. Is there a direct influence? 


Schlatter!” thinks it possible to affirm that GyyeAia in 1 Jn. 1:5 is an equivalent for 
Aggada: “The theologians of M(ekilta) have for the doctrine of Scripture, which includes 


the sacred history. the fixed formula: “God or Scripture proclaims °.” T’Art however. 


is the equivalent of — AvayyéAi@, which in 1 Jn. 1:5 seems to be linked with Gyye/ia. 
“From this there developed the substantive”; Schlatter translates it a ante and 
gives examples from the Tannaitic Midrashim: S. Dt., 49 on 11:22 (syn. “to know God” 
cf. John); M. Ex., 15:26: “proclamations heard by the ears of all” (cf. 6 AxyKdapev. 1 Jn. 
1:1, GyyeXta Av Akykoapev. 1:5). If this understanding of and the Johannine 


passages is right8 then the author has chosen a supreme expression of Judaism as his 
master concept for the Christian message. The word AyyeAia resembled in sound the 


6 Jos.Ant., 7, 247; Bell., 4, 230 and 232 (Edt tayous Ele tThv Ayyehiav). 

7 Tlepi Uyous, 43, 3 p. 78, 1 Jahn-Vahlen: th Oavuaoth ... GyyeAid, is an incredible 
combination. Toupius conjectured Gmayyedia, “expression,” “style.” 

8 Jos.Vit., 380: the Ayyehiac Akovoavtec. 

9 Noted of Gyyehia since Thes. Steph. 

10 Schn. Euang., II, 250 n. 1 — n. 13. 

11 Jos.Ant. 18, 325 (yy. thc wayne); Osterr. Jahresh., 23 (1926), Beibl. Sp., 285, 11 
f., Ephes. inscript, c. 44 A.D., ed. Keil: ikapmtépa Ayyedia, comes from Rome. 
Jos.Bell., 3, 144 (uéytotov eUtbynua). Schn. Euang., II, 130 ff., 145 ff., 151 ff. 

12 One might adduce Ael. Arist.Or., 53 (55), 3 (II, p. 468, 16, Keil), where an Gyyeiia 
is owed to Zeus (Schn. Euang., II, 202 ff.). But no particular significance can be 
attached to the word AyyeAta. 

13 In early Christianity. only Herm.v., 3, 13, 2. 

14 Schn. Euang., I, 31 ff.; UL, 122 ff., 168 ff. 

15 Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten (1902), 145. 

16 Cf. also the definition of Haggadoth in Str.-B., I, 561. 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Hin/. , 200 
f.). 

17 Kittel, Sifre, 131 f., and n. 6, 7. 

18 Yet there is room for doubt, cf. W. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 71(1903), A51 ff. 


Hebrew equivalent, and was already stamped in advance (cf. Josephus Its relationship 
to eUayyéAtov thus commended it if the latter had to be avoided. 


+ Gyyédro. 


In Jn. 4:51 Nestle and Soden read with BL: oi 50001 Unyvtnoav aUtO) AéyovteEc, Ott 
O zalc aUtoU Ch. Against this 8 Dlat.: Uxnvt. aUt. Kal Ayyetwav Or, ACR: Kal Aviyyetiav 
(1 33 Kal Annyyettav) AEyovtec Ott. Tischendorf VIII (1, 782) pleads for XD: the rare 


Nyyetrav is replaced either by Aéyovtec or by Avnyy— or Axjyy—. and thus both 
emendations are blended. But neither Tischendorf nor Soden knows any text which offers 
dvayy. or dxayy. without the elucidating Xéyovtec; hence the rise of deviations is more 
readily explained from the Nestle text. In any case, whether originally or by way of 
correction, the Nyyevwav indicates a solemn development. It is to be explained by what has 
been said about AvayyéiXeww and AnayyéAXetv in accounts of miracles, and it thus denotes 
the proclamation of miracles. 








The only sure attestation of Gyyé\A in the NT is in Jn. 20:18. It is never used in 
the apostolic fathers. Its rarity is to be explained by what we have noted concerning 
Gyyehia. Indeed even in this one passage AGvayyéAAew and Anayyé\ eww occur as 
variants.! Is the rare and intentional word felt to be sacral? It is in an Easter story that 
we read: Epyetor Mapirdu | Maydadnvn AyyéA0v0a tolg padntalg O11 E@paKa TOV 
Koptov Kal taUta elzev @UtH. Mary Magdalene proclaims “what she has seen and 
heard”: cf. 1 Jn. 1:1, 3, where the reference is also to the risen Lord and the word — 
Onayyéii, which often occurs in the resurrection narratives. Resurrection and 
proclamation belong closely together — eUayyédov (R. 1:3f.; 10:9; 1 C. 15:1 ff. etc.) 
and Laptuc, Laptopiov2 The thought of Gospel also seems to be present in Gyyé\Aew 
(as in the Gyyedia of 1 Jn. 1:5). 


This is confirmed by the history of the term. Schlatter gives instances of its secular 
use in Josephus, in whom “running” (Bell., 6, 254) and oviaKec (Bell., 6, 294) again 
remind us of the resurrection narratives, as also an AyyéAAovtEec aUtolc zavte (Bell., 4, 
196: cf. Lk. 24:9). “Running” is a constant feature in secular eUayyeA—, and the 
announcement of the birth of Moses (a hierogrammateus GyyéAA«u) in Ant., 2, 205 
corresponds to both secular and sacral Euangelion.The LXX has the verb only 5 times, 
and only in individual MSS, always corrected by dvayy., Azayy., Suxyy., and always used 
in a secular sense. In 2 Bac. 18:11 1t occurs in the context of the delivery of a message, in 
which eUayy. is repeatedly used 


The word has a religious tone in an ancient Eleusis document, in which the approach 
of a solemn procession is announced (220 A.D.; Ditt. SyH.885, 17). In a magic papyrus 


19 — n. 6 ff. 

1 Avayy. EG, 33 al, dzayy. RD pm, Gyy. B & A pe. 

2 Photius (MPG, 101, 989, 11 f.) can still call Mary Magdalene an eUayyedtotpia tic 
AvaotacEewe. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

3 Schn. Euang., I, 98 f.; II, 141, 154 ff. 

4 Op. cit., I, 30 f., 64 f. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarumt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 


the name of the one cursed is “named? Above all, in the Giess. Hadrian papyrus we find 
OyyéAAetw used poetically instead of the cultic eUayyeAiCeoOa1 for the “proclamation” of 


the rule of the new divine lord’ Jesus, however, is instituted Messiah-King and Lord in 
the resurrection, and the eUayyéAtov proclaims Him. 


+ Avayyé,Aw. 
A. AGvayyéA@ outside the NT. 


This is commonly used in the koine instead of the classical GyyéAew, though the 
equivalent GxayyéAAew is more commott In the MSS tradition the two words scem to be 
interchangeable in many authors. In the NT the only passage which has come down 
without variants is Jn. 16:13-1¥ In Attic Onayyérrew is preferred: hence in non-Attic 
koine MSS, as also in the LXX and NT, we should always decide for Gvayyénrew. 


The verb is frequently used in a secular sense. With the meaning of “proclamation” it 
is used of the proclamatiot or declarations of a king; of the reports of envoys:6 of an 
unconcealed message of sorrow. of communications.s But in a weaker sense it is often 
used in letter? simply for “to tell,” and it almost == eizeiv.10 





It can take on a sacral tone: a. dvayyéAAew ypyouotc. Aesch.Prom.. 661 f.; though 
this is not a technical term for the pronouncements of oraclé (unlike the word group 


5 Audollent, Def. Tab. No. 198, 15 f.: @¢ [c]o@Wc Ayyé[AA@] with the textual note of 
the editor on p. 274. 

6 P. Giess., I, 3, 4 (p.19): Gvaxta katwOv AdptavOv AyyeX@[v]; Schn. Euang., I, 88 ff. 
| Moult.-Mill. s.v. 

2 In Mk. 5:19 both alongside dtayyé,Aewv, in Jn. 4:51 alongside Gyyé)iew. 

3 Moult.-Mill.: H. Anz, Subsidia ad cognosc. Graec. serm. e pentateuchi versione 
Alexandrine repetita (Diss. Hal., 1894), 283 f. 

4 Liddell-Scott, NE. s.v.: “proclaim.” Jos.Ant., 17, 274 BaotheUc AvayyenOeic (of the 
rebel Simon). 

5 BCH, 20 (1896), p. 506, 13 f. (Delos, c. 300 B.c.): Damaratos GvayyéA Ae ... tv 
toU Pactéwmcs Avoucyou eUvotav. 

6 E.g., IG, XII, 5, 532, 1 f.: Exet5N Avayyédrovow ol apéofetc ol Gnootadévtec, GDI, 
4254, 10 f.: Exes AvayyedAov ol mpeoPéEc ol Ec Pawav mopevVévtec. The circle of 
ideas (mpéoPetc, GnootéévtEc) corresponds to the missionary language of the early 
Church, v. Wnd. 2 K., 195 f. 

7 Test. N. 7: Exatounv Ev onAcayyvoic Avayyeliat (“to publish,” Schnapp): that Joseph 
is sold, Zn. Lk. 725, n. 68). 

8 al mponyovuEvat Mavtaciat AvayyéAovow, M. Anton, 8, 49, 1, p. 104, 9 f. 
(Schenkl). 

9 P. Petr., I, No. VIII (3), 1 etc. (v. Moult.-Mill.). 

10 Such is the usage, says H. Anz, in Gn. Ex., “ut plerisque locis nihil intersit inter 
Ovayyénetv et elzelv". 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Prom. Prometheus Vinctus. 


eVayyer— 2) b. as used in connexion with Hellenistic divine festivals in Asia Minor: the 
KN pve AvayyéAet (proclaims) the rewards of eUepyétat. rewards for the owtnpia of the 
MOAI.” and esp. wreaths of honour. Synonyms can be used for both GvayyéAAew and 
KMpvé. But the fact of sacral proclamation remains, and it is an important parallel to the 
NT development of the term in relation to the common root GyyeA—. c. the same 
anangelia in the Diadochi period at the honouring of divine rulers! whose own message 
can have the force of divine Avayyedié> proclamation in honour of a Magna-Mater- 


priest (Samos, c. 100 B.c., Ditt. Syl. 1047, 23: ai. 30). there being no reason to suspect 
a special usage in connexion with the Mysteries! 


It is very common in the LXX, being used predominantly for 7°4:7.17 In religious 
use} it occurs most frequently, like many biblico-theological terms, in Ps. and Dt. 
Is.1? a. The Lord declares (6 Aar@v SuKcatoobvyv Kal GvayyérA@v Ai7etav) that 
which is to come (Is. 42:9: 46:10 etc.) as false gods cannot do (td Exepyoueva. ... 
Gvayyetkatmoav, 44:7 etc.). God’s message through the prophets to Israel, e.g., Is. 
53:1 f.: Kpte, tic Exiotevoev th Ako NuOv ... Avnyyeidapev Wc matdiov Evavtiov 
aUtoU, Jer. 16:10 (Gnavta ta Prhpata taro? Is. 21:10; Mi. 6:8 (ei Gvyyyyéhn20 cor 
AvOpare, Tl KQAOV):; Is. 58:1 (duaptypata), cf. Ez. 23:36 also to the nations, Is. 2:3 
(11° hiph); 12:5; Iep 26:14; (synon. mapayy.); 27:2; Is. 52:15 (directly before Is. 53:1 
f.), ol¢ oUK Gvnyyéan aEpi aUtoU Swovrat, Kal of OUK GKnKOaow ovvicovow; and to 
the prophets, 43:3 2° Note especially Am. 4:13: dvayyéi.ov cic GvOpamovc TOV 


11 Schn. Euang., IT, 254, 257 f. The only comparable passage is Hom. Hymn. Apoll., 
394. 

12 Schn. Euang., I, 83 f., 98 ff.; II, 194 ff., 254 ff. 

13 There are many examples in inscriptions from the end of the 4th to the Ist century 
B.C., 37 alone being found in those of Magn. and Priene. Similarities to NT 
synonymous constructions with (eU)dyyeA— are found in IG, XII, 5,714, 10 (4th cent. 
B.C.), ef. 6 eUEpy., 8 Apety; IG, XII, 5, 802, 6 f. (3rd. cent. B.c.), cf. 4 Anayyelran, 8 f. 
Enayyeia; Inscr. Magn. 53, 30, cf. 10 eUepy., 19, 58 Extpdveta, 20 napakarelv, 30 
Onootanévtec, 35 f. ommpia; Priene, 108, 330 f., 342 f. (after 129 B.c.), cf. 339 f. 
owtnpia eUepyeoia, 115 Exayyenia. 

14 Ditt. Or., 6, 30 (Antigonus): Avayyelia1 ote@avovc, but there is a reminiscence 
here of the eUayyeA—concept of the imperial cult, eUayyéiu0 being offered (31 f.) for 
the word of peace (8, 16) of the divine ruler. For an understanding of the inscription, 
Ditt. n. 6; Schn. Euang., I, 132 ff. Similarly Ditt. Or., 332, 43 f. (Attalus HD), where 
we find cultic honouring 6-13; he is EUepyétme, 22: 24 f.; 30; 44 f. 

15 Cf. the inscription quoted in n. 5: Lysimachos is divine ruler, and his ceUvota (1ff.) 
applies to a lepdv. 

cC. cired. 

16 Cl. Al Prot., 8, 80, 1: ti cot cogiac AvayyéAA@ WwotHpia Kal PHoEtc EK mA1d0¢ 
Efpaiov cecogtapévon. 

17 In Hatch 4 columns altogether; 184 times (including Da. @) for T?Ar7. 

18 The secular use is very common in the history books (cf. n. 10, Anz.). 

19 Ps. 23 times; Dt. Is. 27; Trit. Is. 2, Is. 1-39, 19; Jer. 23, but more than half of these 
are secular. — ajpaggevllw, n. 21. 

20 Much textual variation as between Avayy. and Azayy., and sometimes Eéayy. 

synon. synonym. 


yptotOv aUtoU2" b, Cultic proclamation in the Ps.: There is declared God’s 
Suxaoovvy (w 21:31 f.; 70:15)29 His GijGeta (29:10); His Epya (63:10, cf. Sowpacté 
70:17); His €xeoc (91:3, cf. 16); His Ovowa (101:22); His alveotc (50:17); to the 
nations (95:3, cf. Is. 42:12: tdc Gpetdc aUtOU Ev talc vyootcg AvayyedoUotv). 





This religious usage is distinguished from the Hellenistic by the reference to 
God's command and to His historical or eschatological act, as also by the fact that the 
latter is declared in the cultus in connexion with a list of synonyms all of which are 
alien to Hellenism (8tko1oobvn, GAjOea, Sowpacta, Edeoc, 6vouay! The Hellenistic 
parallel is aretalogy (— Apetn), in which the mighty acts of a god are recounted. It 
has not been fully elucidated whether there 1s terminological affinity22 The similarity 
lies in the matter, which may derive from a common oriental source or perhaps 
develops spontaneously. But there is a great difference between the historical plan of 
Yahweh leading to the judgments of the last day and, e.g., the individual miracles of 
Aescul. Even the GvayyéXew of the Ps. is not merely the recounting of miracles, 
since the narration is retrospective recollection of a long divine history2? 





In later Judaism these thoughts seem to return. In Test. L. 10, #4 600 €y@ 
Nkovoa mapd tWv natépmv pov (In. 15:15) Gviyyetva Univ reminds us of the concept 
of mapddootc. With reference to the proclamation of eschatological occurrence, Gr. 
Bar., 1, p. 84, 20 (James): the angel is sent Onw¢ AvayyciAw Kal UnodeiE@ oot névte 
<td> toU OeoU. Similarly the recurring, adnuntiare of 4 Esdrae is direct 
proclamation rather than mere promise: 


B. GvayyéAo in the NT. 


21 The proclamation of the acts of Yahweh (Dr. Is.) and its echoes in the cultus (Ps.), 
are even more closely linked in WA (— eUayyedtiCeoAa). 

22 The word is not used technically for aretalogies. knpvooetv, Onayyénew, 
KatayyérAEw seem to be preferred. For other verbs, cf. E. Peterson, Eic @edc (1926), 
191 ff., though he does not have AvayyéAXeww. The strongest affinity is in Is. 42:12 
(supra). But there is reason to ask whether here and in Is. 43:21 Apetai is not to be 
translated “/audes.” Unique is Da. 3:99, LXX ©: aretalogy through an opponent; 
Gvayy. used as elsewhere > dtayy. 

23 Cf. the whole tenor of the historical Psalms. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

24 Wnd. on | Jn. 1:5. 

Gr. Bar. The Greek-Slavic Apocalypse of Baruch, a description of Baruch’s journey 
to heaven (2nd century A.D.), ed. M. R. James in Greek, 1897 and St. Novakovitsch in 
Slavic, 1886. 

25 At any rate in 7:99 (3, 12, 13 V): ordo animarum, ut amodo (“An Apt” Rev. 
14:13, Violet., Hl, ad loc.) adnuntiatur. Similarly 2, 10; 48 (from the Christian 5 
Esdras), like Gvayy. in the prophets, while in 8, 36 like the Ps. (11:16: — 
eUayyeriCeo@an). 

26 So Gunkel on 7:99. 











In the NT Mt. 28:11 inclines more to the secular use (NX D pc read Gvayy), whereas 
In. 5:15¢7 and Ac. 16:3828 incline strongly to the religious. 


1. Mk. 5:14: ol BookovtéEc ... dviyyyethor? belongs to the category of miracle 
stories,2 and Mt. 28:11 and Jn. 5:15 might perhaps be regarded in the same way. 


2. Not far removed 1s the usage in Ac. 14:27; 15:4, which reminds us both of 
aretalogy and the Psalms (63:10: 70:17). The apostles recount what God has done 
through them—a knowledge of the present act of God corresponding to that of the 
prophets. To the same group belongs 2 C. 7:7, in which Titus “tells” (cf. 1 Th. 3:6; — 
eUayyeniCouat) the Epyov of God. In 1 P. 1:12 it is used synon. with eUayyeriteoAat 
to record that Christ has appeared (in contrast with the mere expectation of the 
prophets and angels). A similar use may be seen in R. 15:21. Here Is. 52:15 1s quoted 
(— 58, 63) in the context of a great eUayyéiuov passage (15:14 ff., 18-20). In Ac. 
20:20 f., 27 it is synon. with d16daéa1 and dtapaptopeoQa1, having as its content 
OVUMEPOVTA, LWETaVOLG and miotic, the whole BovAj of God. Here we have the 
strongest analogy to its use in the prophets. 





Under the same OT influence—1 Cl. quotes Is. 53:2; Ps. 51: 131_the post-apost. 
fathers almost use the word as a t.t. for divinely ordained proclamation’ 


3. An isolated case is Ac. 19:18 (E€ouodkoyobmeEvot Kal GvayyéArovtec tc mpacetc 
aUtWV) where it is used of the confession of sins (cf. Is. 58:1; Ez. 23:36?). 


4.In 1 Jn. 1:5 Gvayyé)ew (synon. with paptopelv, Amayyér ev, 2 f.) is the verb 
for Gyyedia, which declares the A6yoc thc Cufic as it has now become visible and 
audible (1:1,3). Anaphorically repeated three times in Jn. 16:13—15, it is used of the 
speech of the Paraclete. The proclamation of the Paraclete 1s prophetically 
eschatological (cf. OT and apocalyptic)>3 td Epyopeva Avayyedsl (16:13, cf. Is. 44:7): 
He leads Ev th) GAnOeia zéoN (so N D, cf. w 29:10?): He takes only of the things of 
Jesus (16:14f.). In the coming Wpa, says Jesus in 16:25, nappynoid mepl toU matpOc 
Gvayyex@ Uulv. Do we not have in all these cases an indefinite use of the verb? The 
Samaritan woman says of the coming Messiah (Ta’eb) in 4:25: Gvayyedel Nplv 


Gnavta.. Is the coming messenger (— 57 f.) meant? Or is there a direct reminiscence 
of Dt. 18:18? 


+ Anayyérrw. 


27 elnev NC al, avnyy. BR al, dmyy. Do 33 al. 

28 We read Avayy. rather than Gnayy. in spite of poor and meagre attestation. 

29 With Soden the R reading Gvayy. is to be preferred to the “better” attested Gnayy. 

It maintains the rougher non-Attic quality. Cf. also Jn. 16:25. 

30 To be sure, Bultmann Trad., 236 ff. and Peterson, op. cit., 193 ff. call this 

declaring rather than telling. But it has all the features of aretalogy indicated by 
Peterson. 

31 1Cl., 16, 3; 18, 15. Moreover y 18:3 == 1 Cl., 27, 7: VUE vo«tl AvayyéA Ae yv@ou. 
32 Herm.v., 2, 1, 3; 3, 3, 1; M. Pol., 15, 1; 1 Cl., 17, 7. 

33 H. Windisch, Jiilicher Festschrift (1927), 121, cf. the Comm. 








A. AnayyéiA@ outside the NT. 


Meaning the same as AvayyéAA.@, and often replaced by it in the koine. A messenger 
brings news; the following of an order or a secret plan is recountedoy itis used of 
reports” of information given in letters etc..3 often in officials or Judicials style (— 
TApayyerArw, Enayyérrw). On the whole the word is more official than AvayyéAro, e.g.. 
to signify the activity of envoys: npéoPer® cf. the image in 2 C. 5:20: Eph. 6:20. Already 
in classical secular use eUayyeA— and AnayyeA— occur as synony1 SAnayyérrew can 
have much the same meaning as “to speak.” whether generall? or more particularly to 
speak GAnOWc, Adyouc GANOelc, thy GANOetav, mévta EF AAjVerdc. 





There is an approximation to religious speech when what is announced 1s liberation 
from a cultic katoy);» or magic.11 or a favourable time to make war.12 or a decree from 
the “God” Trajan: Directly religious is its use a. to characterise Hermes (Phrygian 
inscript. from Ist cent. A.D.): Epp fy te ... AnayyérrKovta Bpotolow Oooa ZeUc 
ppovéley 14 similarly Gyyehoc GyyéhAew and even EUéyyedoc eUayyediCeo0ar are used of 
Hermes.!> b. In honours lists (esp. from Athens in 3rd to 2nd cent. B.C.) the success of a 
sacrifice dispensing o@typia is declared by solemn dnayyérreh? c. Occasionally in 





1 Jos.Vit., 51: Exméumet pet EMoTOADV ... TOV AnayyeAoUvta ... ti TO ovuBEeBNKOC 
ely t@ Anootadévtt (recalling the NT Epistles); Ant., 9, 49 (== 4 Bac. 4:7); Ant., 15, 
47: Sabbion Anayyé\Xet to Herod the plan of Alexandra. 

2 Herm:.s., 5, 2, 11; also (Ux0 ... ovyypagéwv Annyyeduéva) Jos Bell., 1, 13. 

3 P. Pert., II, No. II (3) 5 etc., as elsewhere ... dvayyéAAew (— n. 9). Men Peric., 298, 
p. 61, Jensen. 

4 P. Oxy., I, 106, 4: Gmnyyetha Upelv (a declaration of Trajan). 

5 == “to appeal,” P. Oxy., I, 33, V (2nd cent.), 2; 8; == “to intimate” (death), P. 
Maged., 8, 9 f. 

6 Explicitly, e.g., Ditt. Syll3, 206, 10 £: 17 £., 370, 43 £ 46. Cf. Schn. Euang., II, 249, 
n. 4. 

7 Schn. Euang., II, 250, n. | (Demosthenes, Lycurg.). 

8 Alciphr.Ep., II, 17 (IIL, 20), 2 p. 38, 11, Schepers: towwUta Kal eldévai Kal 

Onayyér new «Kaxdc; PhiloLeg. All., II, 62: woyhc tpoxnv E€m Annyyetre; and the 
whole discussion in PhiloLeg. All., If, 118-121 (Gnayyetion, 120). 

9 PhiloLeg. All., HI, 120, p. 140, 1 CW; cf. p. 139, 26 and 139, 19 (Ex. 28:26): 
Men.Peric., 77 f., p. 50, Jensen; Polyb., I, 14, 1 (I, p. 17, 22, Biittner-Wobst); P. 
Lond., 46 (== Preis. Zaub., V), 302 f. 

10 P. Land., 42, 26 (168 B.c.). 

11 P. Land., 46 (— n. 9; 4th cent. A.D.), 302 f., synon. Efayy., 294: cf. Ey elut 
Cyyekoc toU warp, 113 f. 

12 Alciphr.Ep., 1, 14, (IL, 11), p. 16 Schepers: uaoth pec (“investigators”) WéAAovow 
Onayyédrew Ote del Amévat TOAEWNoovtac: oracles? Even if the verse is a gloss 
(Hermann), the point remains. 

13 P. Oxy., I, 106, 4 (— n. 4) “@edc’, line 11. 

14 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1 (1895), 308, No. 120/1. 

15 Schn. Euang., I, 86; II, 197 ff., 218 ff. Hermes is the X6yoc AyyeAtiKéc, says Justin. 
16 Syll.>. 289.2 ff.; 299, 11 ff_etc. (cf. index): mepl Ov OnayyérLovow those 
honoured, UzEp tv Ovo1Wv Wv EOvov etc. Similarly Herodian, VIII, 3, 7, p. 209, 21. 
Stavenh. (Syria, 3rd cent. A.D.): lepd alow AnayyeAOvtwv. Cf. Axel Boethius, Die 


aretalogies!/ esp. P. Oxy.. XI, 1381. extolling Imouthes-Aesculapius (beginning of the 


2nd cent. A.D.): dnayyéAAew ovvduetc, synon. duyyelo0at suvapetc. KNpvooEw 


eUEpyeolac, Tpogytevew Exivotay” d. In Epictetus’ sense of mission: the Gyyedoc to0 
Awc should Gxayyetho taAn OF. synon. &ayyédred? 


In the LXX the word is almost as common as dvayyéhrew29 usually as a 
rendering of . From this we may see that the terms are equivalent. Yet the secular 
use easily predominates 2! The religious use is wholly analogous to GvayyéAAev.22 It 
refers a. to God’s message: Is. 44:8: y 147:8: tOv AOyov aUtoU, cf. 7 (AxooteXel): to 
oracles: | S. 9:6, 8; to prophetic proclamation: | S. 9:19; 12:7; Mi. 3:8; Sir. 44:3; also 
Wis. 6:22; Sir. 16:25 (a Hellenistic awareness of inspiration 7): b. To cultic 
proclamation: God’s Sdbvautc (y 144:4), arm (70:18, synon. Gvayy. Pavudcota, 17), 


dAndeta (88:2), Epya (104:1, twice for YT hiph), staAoytopoi (39:6), and alvécetc 
(77:4, ) are all declared. Synonyms are dujyelo8at in 54:18 and also 
eUayyeniceoOat in Na. 1:15 (both times ). Here again we have terminological 
echoes of aretalogy (Smnyelo8a1, Svvepetec). 


B. Gnayyé))o in the NT. 


The word is found 25 times in Lucan writings, and about 14 times elsewhere (Mk 16 
twice). Literary style is an influence in Luk€? esp. in substitution for Aéyew, v. what 
follows. Secular usage is found at: Mt. 2:8; 14:12: cf. Lk. 13:1; 14:21 (to narrate or 
report’): Lk. 8:20 (== Aéyew. Mk. 3:32): 18:37; Ac. 5:22: 25 (infra), 16:36. 22:26: 23:16 
feo 28-2 |: 


Religious use is found in the NT 1. in accounts of miracles, Mt. 8:33 == Lk. 8:34 
== Mk. 5:14, dvayy.); cf. Lk. 8:36 (== Sunyelo8o1, Mk. 5:16) and 8:47 (== eizelv ... 
axndevav, Mk. 5:33). Similarly, Ac. 11:13; 12:14, 17, in association with the thought 
of God’s work (— Gvayy.), as in Ac. 4:23. Hearers record the impression of the Word 
of God in 1 C. 14:25; 1 Th. 1.9. As with Gvayy., the usage remains much the same in 
the post-apostolic period, cf. 1 Cl., 65, 1. In Ign.Phld., 10, 1 a solemn account is given 


Pythais (Uppsala, 1918), 120. The GnayyéXovtec are there Oempoi (119 ff.) whose 
task is otherwise that of ExayyéAreo0a1 (or KatayyéhAetv). 

17 — Avayyéhio, 62. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

18 Lines 88—90, 215-222: cf. 42, 137, 145, 170. 

19 III, 22 (23), 25; on tdAnOf — n. 9: on the parallel IIL, 21, 16 — E€ayyérro. 

20 Hatch, 4 cols.. 

21 Dt. Is. only twice (in Is. 48:20 read Gvayy.); in Ps. only 9 times. 

22 Since in principle we prefer Gvayy., some references given in Hatch are omitted. 
As the words are interchangeable, this makes no material difference. 

23 The certainty of this conclusion is restricted by the fact that Gvayy. and anayy. 
appear very seldom in Philo. We owe the passages quoted to H. Leisegang; they are 
not listed in the Index. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 








of the “peace” of the communities, with perhaps an echo of the thought of the Gospel, 
eUayy. and elprvn having been synon. since Is. 52:7. 


The resurrection accounts are similar. In view of Lk. 9:36 (oUSEV Gmnyyetrav Ev 
Exeivaic talc Nuépalc), Mt. 28:8, 10 == Lk. 24:9 (Mk. 16:10, 13) might almost 
suggest the message of the resurrection in a specialised sense (— AyyéAAw). To be 
sure, in the same (Mt. 28:11 Avayy.) or similar contexts (Ac. 5:22, 25) the word seems 
to be secular, but it might well be asked, as with Gvayy., whether even the report of 
the neutral or the opponent is not thought to be sacral in a miracle story. 





2. The message of God in the narrowest sense is also meant in Mt. 11:4 == Lk. 
7:22: Anayyei.ote Toawn?? cf. eUayyeriCeodot (Mt. v. 5 == Lk. v. 22), as it certainly 
is in Ac. 26:20: tolc EOveotw Annyyehrov petavoelv Kal Extotpéoew El tOv Oedv (cf. 
20:20 f. Avayy. didaEa1 Stazaptdpeo0a1; Mk. 1:4 Knpboocev). Similarly Ac. 17:30 
tells us that God Himself Gnayyé)Ae (napayyédAet in R pm is a softening) tolc 
AvOpazotic ... wetavoelv. In 1 Jn. 1:2, 3 we have a highly specialised use: O 
EwpaKkapev kal AknKdapev, AmayyéAAopev Kal Unlv (— Avayyérro, Ayyeria). 


3. Jesus Himself is the Messenger of God kat EEoyHv according to Mt. 12:18: 
Hb. 2:12: two loose quotations from the LXX, first from Is. 42:1: Kpiow tolc EOveow 
dnayyexel (== ¥, LXX €€oioet), and then from Ps. 22:22: Smyjoopot (== , 

LXX dtnyjoouat). We probably have here the influence of Palestinian tradition, 1.¢., 
that the Messiah will be the prophet of Dt. 18:15, 18° and the eU ayyedConevoc of Is. 
52:7; cf. In. 4:25 Avayyedel, Hb. 3:1 Gndo0todoc. The Hellenistic (Jewish-Gnostic ?) 
expectation of the coming divine messenger (— 57 f.) derives from the same root. 
The difference lies in the estimation of the “Word.” Will the final Word of God, and 
therefore His last message, mean judgment and remission (OT, Palestine, NT), or will 
it mean an overflowing of the divine substance (Hellenism)? As distinct from both 
expectations Jesus signifies not merely fulfilment but also oxavoadov. Mt. 11:5 f. 
applies to the Jewish hope, and the whole of John’s Gospel is in opposition to the 
Pa de orem sn hope, Jesus the Son being subordinate to the Father and not a 
Delos: 





+ OLUYYEAAQM. 


A. OLtayyéAA@ outside the NT. 


24 In the same connexion Lk. 7:18: Gmmjyyet.av Ioav. ol wabytal aUt. (secondary in 
D): the passage would belong to 1. (‘the work of God”), but all “dispositions” are 
fleeting. 

26 The paucity of Rabbinic examples (Str.-B., II, 479 f., 626) is to be explained by the 
frequently recognisable tendency (Str.-B., IV, 452 ff. on Ps. 110: IV, 1223, Index s.v. 
Elias etc.) to expunge traditions welcome to Christianity. The attempt to explain the 
expectation of the one — mpo@ntyes solely from Hellenism (Fascher, Prophetes, 1927) 
leaves open many questions. No strict derivation can be given, but the quotation from 
Dt. 18 and its appearance in non-Hellenistic contexts, e.g., the primitive community, 
call for explanation. 

27 Wetter, op. cit., 172-180; Litgert, Die joh. Christologi® (1916). 


Rare in Hellenism, but shares with ECayyéAAew, KatayyéAAew and eUayyerifeo0at the 
solemn use! of the dyyeA—verbs. The word is used in Josephus for an important military 
announcement (Vit., 98, also Ant., 7, 201) and a solemn “proclamation” of the emperor 
(Bell., 6, 96). In Philo as in J osephus it is synon. with eUayyericeoOtin both cases in 
purely Hellenistic contexts. It is linked with Kipvytand LOYOC.4 


Religiously, the word is used a. of the herald ministry of Iris and HermesHermes 
occurring repeatedly with (eU)ayyeA—. Knpvy—. roy It is also used b. of the Pythia: 
td zepl toU OeoU StayyéAAer. though Socrates under the power of the daemon can 
proclaim Bpovty (Xenoph. Ap. 12 f.). Similarly we find in popular Greek religiothe 
psalmcatena: Bpovti) ... N weta 10 Paaxtiowa tToU eUayyedion Siayye idosephus i is 
moving in the sphere of Hellenistic religion when in a owyyeAia (address against suicide) 
he seeks to declare the zpootd&ypnata toU OeoU before threatening death (Bell.. 3, 361: 
362-382), or when he uses the verb in the sense of eUayyeA— to proclaim the 
enthronement of the divine emperor (Bell.. 4. 618). 








In LXX it is always sacral (9 times). A miracle is reported to the Persian king (2 
Macc. 1:33); the sabbatical year (VAY, Lv. 25:9) and the shouting at Jericho (VAX 
Jos. 6:10) are announced? The dominion of the Kurios is proclaimed to the whole 
world. In Ex. 9:16 StetnpyOnc (Pharaoh) that I may show my loyvc Kal Ona SuayyeAh 
tO OvOLLG Lov Ev méoN th yf}. Similarly of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 3:34: oU 6€ ... 
LLELAOTIyMpEevoS SiayyEeArE WOo1 TO LLeyaXrelov toU Heo Kpatoc also y 58:13: 


1 Used stylistically (instead of GvayyéAAew etc.) in PhiloSom., I, 27: Gyyeio1 dtavoiac 
clol (the senses) StayyéAAovoat ypouata Kt. Det. Pot. Ins., 13: vidv ... StayyéAAovta 
TEpl TMV CiA@v matdov. 

Vit. Vita. 

2 PhiloLeg. Gaj., 99: dya0d Olay YEMEW synon. EU ayyentCeovar (Schn. Euang., I, 85 
f. ): Jos.Bell., 4, 618: SujyyyedAov al OA at TOV ... GUtTOKpatopa, where EoptaCetv 
eUayyé Ma (ileus at once, and where the Sole outlook is determined by the 
eUayyémov of the imperial cult (ibid., I, 104 ff.). 

3 Herodian, II, 6, 6, p. 51, 11, Stavenhagen. 

4 Plat.Tim., 37b. Otav ... O tToU Datépov KUKAOSG OPNOc IWv eic Tdoav aUTOU tv 
woynv duryyeiin. The whole treats of the Gyoc ... mEpi te OGtepov Ov Kal mEpl TO 
taUtov. The text and meaning are doubtful (Taylor, A Comment. on Plato's Timaeus, 
Oxf, 1928, 180 f.). The — GAPeta concept recurs repeatedly in the context. 

5 Etymologicum Gudianum, p. 71, 51 £., Sturzrus: Cornut.Theol. Graec., 16, p. 21 (18) 
19 f., Lang (Wetter, op. cit., 35). Similarly PhiloLeg. Gaj., 99 ff. (— n. 2; the passage 
treats of Hermes). Also to be noted in this connexion is Philo’s application of the verb 
to heavenly Gyyedo1, Som., I, 141: Abr., 115. 

6 Schn. Euang., I, 85 ff., II, 197 ff., 218 ff. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Ap. Apologia Socratis. 

7 Alongside the Pythia are birds, thunderings, voices: pnpoat (— n. 2, Jos.), Bpovtat, 
Xenoph.Apol., 12. 

8 Cf. the catena in Ps. I, 491, 19. 

9 Cf. the obscure Sir. 43:2: Ndtoc Ev Ontacid StayéAA@v Ev E€65W. Smend: The sun 


when it arises radiates warmth (1M VY°273). How wonderful is the work of the Lord! 


Siayyeanoovtat (14) ovvréAetat ... Kal yv@oovta Ott O HeOc toU laKWP dSeondCet TOV 
mEepatav tg yf¢. Above all, Ps. 2:7: diayyéddov (Suoryyek@v, A) tO npdootay td 
Kupiov. Kiptoc elmev mp0c wé Yidc pov el ob Ktd. We are again reminded of the 
Hellenistic cult of the ruler; the same connexion, even of the Hebrew text, with this 
cult is found in the case of — €U ayyenriceobat! The lordship of Yahweh and the 
coronation of the king are proclaimed. In Ps. 2:7 with its reference to the Messiah and 
its formula of adoption, the parallel is even stronger’? 





B. ovayyéAAw in the NT. 


In the NT it is used for “cultic announcement” in Ac. 21:26: dtayyéAAov (in the 
temple) tv ExmAjpwot tOv NuepWv toU AyvicpoU the Naziritic vow). In the other 
three instances 1t has much the same sense as in the LXX. Ex. 9:16 is quoted in R. 
9:17.13 In Mk. 5:19: Styyethovis aUtoic, Oca O Kiptoc oot nenoinxev, the miraculous 
act of the God of Israel is proclaimed in the heathen land. In Lk. 9:60: oU 8€ ... 
Subyyehre trv Baotreiav toU Peo8 corresponds to the Lucan eVayyediteoOan thv 
Bactreiav toU BeoU, which has its roots in the Palestinian Jewish tradition. The 
meaning is not simply that the disciples announce the imminent Baotreia t.8., but that 
the eschatological lordship of God is proclaimed, beginning in the word of 
proclamation. Thus it is said expressly of the word of the disciples in Lk. 10:9: 
Nyyixev €M Unde N Raotreia toU OeoU. In the same sense we are to understand such 
sayings of the Lord as in Mt. 11:5 f. (6c Gv ExaoypvOF} peh® Lk. 9:26 (Oc av 
ExaioyovOF| pe®© Kal toUc EpoUc A6youc); and Mk. 4:2-32. Indeed, this is the 
significance of the word in the sayings of the synoptic Jesus generally. Only along 
these lines can we perceive the parallel to the LXX as well as to the imperial cult, the 
whole of Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom constituting an antithetical parallelism in 
the case of the latter+” All the GyyeA— words, however, signify proclamation. 


Early Christian echoes of this synonymous usage are still to be found in the 
supplement to Dg. (11. 5): oUtoc O dei, O "otjuEpov vIOc" AoyioOeic. (Ps. 2:7) by whom 
the yapic AnAOvpEVY Ev Ayiotc TANObveTaL ... SayyéAAOvEG Katpovc (the fulfilment of the 


10 Supra, Jos.Bell., 3, 361, erther mere coincidence or imposed by the matter itself. 

11 Schn. Evang. I, 25 f., I, 180 ff. 

12 The content is the same in Mas. even though the text be emended (Gunkel, ad 
loc.). So, too, in Ex. 9:16. On the other hand, in y 58:13 f. the LXX goes its own way. 
13 LXX variations do not affect, duwyyen. 





14 So. Dminn, against Gnayyed. 4 and Avayyed. R. Synon. knpvooev in v. 20. 


15 “Simply a Greek variant for knpvooetv" (Dalman WJ, I, 86 == or ). In 
view of the parallel indicated in the text, this seems happier than Dalman’s second 


suggestion, , “to make known.” 

16 Jesus is the aUtoBaotieia (Feine, 7heo/4:5) 30). But in most recent studies it is 
recognised that the .1.0.. is present. This is the significance of the “Word.” 

17 Many observations might be made such as those of Windisch, ZNW, 24 (1925), 
240 ff. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 


promises)® This is conjoined with such terms (1-8) as Adyoc. uvoTIpia. KNpPVGoETV, and 
eUayyéAta (the Gospels). all in characteristic reshaping of original Christian contents. 


t €€ayyéAro. 


This is found only in | Pt. 2:9 in the sense of “publishing abroad’ or solemn 
Oyyéhrew: Onac tdc Apetdc E<ayyeidnte toU ... UUdc Kakéoauvtoc The style is that of 
aretalogy, and there is allusion to Is. 43:21: Xa6v pov Ov xeptenomoduny tc Apetéc 
ov dmnyeloOat. It is mere chance that it does not occur elsewhere in the NT or the 
apostolic fathers. In view of the uniformity of the whole GyyeA—stem, the history of 
this term is also given. 





We see its secular use in tragedy. the €€cyycAoc being a messenger who proclaims 
abroad ... what is concealed from the gaze of the spectators The particular meanings of 
imparting something unknown or declaring something concealed is illustrated by 
Schlatter from Jos.? cf. also Pseud.-Call., Hist. Alex Magn., I, p. 16, 18 (scroll from the 
jar of Nectanehos). 


Religiously, a. the latter notion is seen in the OpKoc inscriptions of early Hellenism. 
perjured transgressors of the nomos or unravelled conspiracies being publish&dp. Both 
Socrates (Xenoph.Apol., 13) and Epictetus think of themselves as prophetic declarers of 
what is secret; Epictetus compares a bad philosopher to a poor KN pvé of mysteries: 
ECayyérretc aut Tapa Katpov (Diss., III, 21, 16. p. 293, 9. SAh. Philo uses the word of 
the Adyoc npogopikdc (Migr. Abr., 73 cf. 71), and a magic papyrus of the 4th century A.D. 
uses it of the proclamation of xpoyeyovérd.c. It is also used in much the same sense as 
in aretalogy (Aelius Aristides), the epiphany. parousia and ovvapetc of Aesculapius being 
extolled® q. It is used of the sayings of rulers. Thus eUayyéd1a are offered for the 


18 Bauer, s.v. duayyen. 

| Bauer, s.v. 

2 — ajnagg., n. 22. 

3 Pape, s.v. 

4 Examples can be found of its use in the sense of “betray” from the time of Homer. 
Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

5 It is used of “betrayed” court intrigues (Bell., 1, 443: Ant., 17, 5: 44): of a strategic 
situation (Bell., 3, 317) or a threatening danger (Vit. 137) which is perceived. 

Pseud. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Hist. Historiae. 

6 Ditt. Or., 226, 34 ff.; Syll>. 145, 26; 360, 16 ff. (equivalent to eloayyédrewv, “to 
indicate,” 35); 527, 73. All these are from the 4th to 3rd cent. B.c. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

7 P. Lond., 46 (Preis. Zaub., V), 294 == Anayyetho, 302 f.: cf. Gyyehoc toU Manpa, 
113 f. (ajpaggevllw, n. 11). 

8 Ael. Arist.Or. Sacr., II, 20, p. 399, 8, Keil: €&nyyérOn 1 thc Emoavetac, ibid. , 30, 
p. 401, 20 f. eéiyyeddev lepav Kal mapovoiav Kal Svvapets twg toU OeoU. Perhaps 
we should cite in the same connexion Jos.Ant., 10, 35: tobtav WEV atc 
E-ayyexoUev Exaotov, i.c., the acts of the prophets. 


announcement of the victory (€€nyyeduéva) of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the message itself 
being clearly regarded as sacraF Again. Antiochus of Commagene thinks of himself as 
the prophetic enunciator of a divine nomos-® Tn both these cases we have approximations 
to the use of ceUayyéAtov in the cult of the ruler (— dyyedia, AyyéAro, Avayyérro. 
OLAYYEAAO). 


In the LXX we have only one case of the secular use of E€ayyéAew (in Prv.). It is used 
8 times for cultic declaration in the Psalms (== ) and 3 times in Sir. The meaning is 
much the same as that of dvayy. or dnayy.: alvéc(e)ic y 9:15: 72:28; Sir. 39:10 == 44:15 
(EOv7. cogia, ExKkAnoia); Epya y 106:22 (par. Ovoia civécewe): Sir. 18:4: Sukatoobvyv (N 
dvayy.) y 70:15 (par. omtpiav): Odovc y 118:26: and in connexion with Exayyeria, 
Ofwa and Adyoc yw 55:9, 11. 


+ KOT-, TPOKATAYYEAAM, KATAYyEAEvc. 


A. katayyéAA@ outside the NT. 


In the secular field the word can be used of official repottsr the process of 
cognition? It can signify “maintaining” (Epict.Diss.. IV, 8, 26. p. 429, 9, Sch.2) or 
“pronouncing (Jos.Ant., 11, 222. cf. 229) something about oneself (on both — 
ExayyérArouat). As with all the GyyeA—verbs. however, it has the constant sense of 
“proclaiming.” 


This can be used religiously a. in the sense of the intimation of sacral agones. The 
usual term for this is ExayyéAAcoOa. but there are many examples of katayyéAAew in 
both earlier and later Hellenisn® especially in the proclamation of a sacred festival. It is 


9 Ditt. Syll3, 352 (Ephesus 302/1 B.C.), 2-6: cvvyoO[fivat Eal toic EEnylyeduévorc 
Ayadolc ... Kal otepavyngopelv ... Exl tolc eUTLyWaOW Tol EEnyyedévoic: [Ovetw 5E 
Kal eUJayyé1a. In exposition, v. Schn. Euang., II, 134, 171, 168 ff. Sacral in the sense 
of the GvayyéAAetv-inscriptions is GDI, 3092 (Megaris, date unknown): the 
nomination of an eVepyéty (lines 7; 11 f.); the Psephisma, 15, E€ayyetAavtav the 
polemarchs. 

10 Ditt. Or., 383 (lat. cent. B.c.), 121 f.: vowov 5€ ToUtTOV Mav LEV Ediyyethev En. 
voUc S€ DeMv ex0pwoev. 

par. parallel. 

| P. Oxy., X, 1274, 6: news of death: Jos.Ant., 20, 72: declaration of wars. 

2 PhiloOp. Mund., 106: tOv EBdopov ApiOuOv ... Gu@otépac tAc lodtyTAC 
KOTOYYEALOVTG. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

3 Boesch, @EOPOX (Ditt. Zir., 1908), 11, 2 for examples from the 2nd century B.c. 
To be noted are Ditt. Or., 319, 13: katayyedia == Emnyyeduéva, 14. Similarly later, 
Epict.Diss., I, 29, 36, p. 105, 12 Sch* (— dydv metaphorically): Plut.Quaest. Conv.., 

I, 4 (IL, 622a): with KA pv€é; this throughout. An Gyav of the gods Ounpw 
KatayyéAAetat on account of his despising of the gods, Pseud.-Heraclit. Quaest. 
Hom., I, 4 f. ed. Soc. Phil. Bon. 





very occasionally used of general promises to the deifylike the regular ExayyéAre00an. b. 

Philo thinks of his philosophical or religious proclamation (Omn. Prob. Lib., 71: Evéetav 

ooMlac KatayyéAAovtec), as does also Cl. Al. in relation to the corybants (Protr., II, 19, 4: 
texetNv Kaeipucnv xatayyérAAovow). Do we have here a distinctive usage of the 


mysteries? ¢. It is used in honour of the emperors (37 A.D.):6 f} Kat’ eUytw xdow 
AvOparnotc Ermio0eloa ... Kaioapoc ... Nyewovia KatyvyeAtat. This is the proclamation 
of imperial rule more usually described in terms of eUayyediCeoOat, but also denoted by 
CyyérXew and dwayyéArew (— 61, 62, 67 and 68). 


The LXX makes no contribution. The only certain instances are in 2 Macc. 8:36 and 
9:17, where Nicanor and Antiochus must declare the divine omnipoten¢eHere we have 
a form of aretalogy usually conveyed by dtayyéAAetv, in which the opponent must be the 
messenger. Origen’s Sexta has katayyéAdew for the important duyéAAew of LXX y 27. 


In Josephus katayyéAAew is used of God's promise to Abraham and through the 


prophets? Here, too, the usage is synonym with Enayyedco0at, but there is no case of a 
promise of God in Hellenism. This idea (— Exayyehia) is first found in Judaism. 


B. KkatayyéAA@ in the NT. 


In the NT the term is found 6 times in Paul and 11 in Acts. It is also used twice in 
Ignatius and once in Polycarp. It 1s always sacral. 


The sense of promise is as infrequent as in Hellenism or Judaism. Only in Ac. 
3:24 could it have this meaning: the prophets katiyyetdav tdc Nuépac tavtac (v. n. 
12). In Ign.Phid., 5, 2; 9, 2, where we are to love the OT prophets 61d 10 Kal @UtOUC 
clo tO eUayyéMov KatnyyedKévat, and where we are also told: mpo@N ta Kathyyetdav 





4 P. Oxy., XI, 1381, 150: katnyyeApévnv Undoyeow of an oath. In the same context 
Onayy. (g.v., n. 18) and other words of sacral intimation. 

Omn. Prob. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

Cl. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

5 This is open to question, like the Gvayy. passage in Clement (g.v., n. 16). Reference 
might be made to Heliodor.Aeth., III, 1, p. 78, 16 f., Bekker: aUAOU ... tedeotiKOv TE 
UELOC Kal KaTHYyYEATUKOV TH>o Ovoiac; but what has been said under a. is enough to 
explain this, as also Philo. 

6 Ditt. Syl, 797, 5 £. The inscription is also found in WendlandHellKultur;,2, 3 410, 
No. ILI. 

7 8, 36: KatiyyehAev Unéppiayov Eyetv TOV MeOv toUc Tovd. (tOv HeOv V; om A, 
supported by the context) 9, 17: Katayyé\Aovta tO tToU BeoU Kpatoc. 

8 Katayyérhov sic OeOv StaOHKnv. In y 39:6 ¥ has katayyérro instead of EXGA Noa 
(LXX). 

9 Jos.Ant., 1, 183: alsa GUTD yevnoeobau Katayyédret;, 10, 61: OUSEV Eyeddeto 
TOUT@V Mv aUtOC 51d tv TPOPHtOV KOTNYYEAE. 


cic aUtOv, the word seems to mean “prophesy,” as suggested by the context of 9, 50 
All the same, the intransitive use is striking; the thought of solemn proclamation is 

uppermost.!4 We should also construe Ac. 3:24 along similar lines; “promise” 1s — 
MPOKATAYYEAAG IN V. 1812 The prophets are thought of as — Kxatayyedelc or heralds. 


This seems to be the usual sense. The language of mission? loves such 
expressions as tTOv XptotOv Katayyérew (Phil. 1:17; Col. 1:28), or XptotOc 
KatayyéAretat (Phil. 1:18). These are equivalents of XptotOv knpvooew (Phil. 1:15 
etc.) and eUayyediGeoOa (GI. 1:16 ff.). Similar phrases are tO eUayyéiuov 
Katayyérnrew (1 Cor. 9:14), tov Adyov toU BeoU (Ac. 13:5 and 17:13), toU Kupiov 
(15:36),* in the sense of 10 paproptovis t00 O00 (1 Cor. 2:1, synon. with Ayo, 
Kypvypa, v. 4, cf. 1:18, 21). We should not distinguish a “weaker missionary 
meaning” in | C. 9:14 from the emphatic meaning in | C. 2:1 etd® KOTOYYEAAELW 
shares with — eUayyéduov and — Adyoc “the emphatic meaning of a solemn religious 
message or teaching.” 


This sense is that of the proclamation or declaration of a completed happening 
rather than instruction marked off from others by distinctive formulations. The 
synonyms make this clear in Paul, and in Acts xatayyéAAew reflects directly the 
language of mission. In 4:2: katayyé\Aew Ev t@ InooU thv Avaotaow trv EK 
vexp@v/ the expectation of the Gvéotactc vekp@v has become a reality “in Jesus” 
and is now declared. Similarly when Paul preaches to the Jews in 17:3: Ott oUtOc 
Eottv O Xptotdc, O InooUc, Ov EyW KatayyéAA@ Uplv: the expected Messiah is now 
present. In both cases expectation is fulfilled in the name of Jesus. Synonymous is 
Knpvooet or eUayyediCeobar tov Tnootv, twice used in Act® In 13:38, too, Goeotc 
Guapti@v means that the supreme expectation of the OT is fulfilled (cf. 10:43 etc J? 
Similarly, when Paul preaches to the Gentiles in 17:23, that which is honoured in 
Gyvoud, ToUtTO EyW KatayyéAA@ Uutv. It may thus be deduced that the formulae 050v 
cwmpiac in 16:19 and EOn KatayyédXew (Jewish) in 16:21 do not imply instruction 
on religious rules of life, but declaration or preaching‘ 


10 ol yap Gyanntol mpophtat Katiyyethav elo aUTOV: TO SE EUayyéMOV AndpTIOWG 
Eottv ApPapoiac. The antithesis, however, is not KatayyéANew/eUayyéiov, but elc 
aUTOV/AnapticLa. 

11 Kriger in Hennecke? renders “prophesy in both cases, W. Bauer in Hdbuch only 
in 9:2, but in WB in both cases “direct their proclamation to.” 

12 C2n¢ Kosmas introduce it in v. 24 as well. 

13 Joh. W. 1 K. 45. 

14 Exnpbéapev C minn. cat. 

15 — paptvptov like > pvotrptov (vI.) is a synon. for > eUayyédov. 

16 Joh. W., op. cit. He links with | C. 2:1 the verse 1 C. 11:26 and 6 passages in Acts. 
17 Avayy. tov InooUv Ev th Avactdoet tTWV vexpOv in D is a twofold softening. 

18 «np. 9:20 (as Son of God); 19:13: eUayy. 5:42 (tOv Xp. 1.); 8:35. Only once «np. 
tov Xp., 8:5 and eUayy. tOv Kiptov InooUv, 11:20. 

19 kal wetévore D al., certainly a weakening (context!); derives from 5:31 etc. 

20 eUayyehiGovtec D*. 

21 — xatayyedevc. Joh. W. also reckoned these passages emphatic. 


Christian liturgical language is seen in Ac. 26:23 (Is. 42:6, 99¥2 6 Xp ... mp@toc 
EE AvacthoEeMe vEeKPWV MODs LéANEL KaTAyyéAAEL TO TE LAG Kal tolc EAveow. With 
the eschatological raising of the dead commencing in Xptotdc (R. 1:4), the 
intimation?> goes out to all men that light has appeared, cf. 4:2. In 1 C. 11:26: Tov 
Qavatov mH Kupiov xkatayyéAAete (indicative) does not refer to the Lord’s Supper as 
an action.2+ This would be in keeping neither with the meaning of katayyéAeww nor 
with the Passover and mysteries? We are rather to think of the words proclaimed in 
the Lord's Supper; the death of the Lord is solemnly intimated2® A similar church 
usage is to be found in R. 1:8:  aiottc UULM@v KatayyéAretat Ev OW TM KOouW (cf. 
Pol. 1, 2)27 xatayy., like dvayy., Gxayy. and eVayyed. in other places (> 64: 65) 
means the declared work of God. 





If katayyéAXewv does not imply teaching of Christian content, nevertheless it does 
also me ude paradosis as in 1 C. 11:23 (— n. 26), or vovOetelv and dS15éo0«etv as in 
Col. 1:28.28 This corresponds to the basic OT view. Teaching and tradition are taken 
up into the word which proclaims the Kurios Christos. By its very nature, declaring 
the unique historical reality of Jesus, this word must also be instruction, admonition 
and tradition. But it is teaching which participates in the eschatological and dramatic 
character of the message. 


C. TpOKaTayyEAAD, KATAYYyEAEvc. 


mpoKatayyésA@ is found in the NT onl¥? in Ac. 3:18: 6... 00¢ 4 
mpoKathyyEtiev 51d OTOLOTOS ... TWV TpOONTOV, maMElv TOV Xp. aUTOU, Emdhpacev 
and Ac. 7:52: Anéktewav toUc apoKrarie ena TEpl afc EXevoems TOU SikatoU. In 
both cases the word of the prophets is a npokatayyéhrew2 In 3:18 it is God Himself 


22 6 leg. cic PMc ENVMv (despite B); 9 GvayyéA\Aw@ Avayyelian. 

23 The Comm. all relate katayyéAXetw to the Gospel message But perhaps O Xp. 
Himself as the risen Lord is the message. Cf. Eph. 2:17: €X0Wv eUNnyyEedioato KTA. 
The Exalted, of course, speaks in the apostles (— eUayyédtov XptotoU). 

24 This has mostly been accepted since Ltzm., Joh. W. | K. 

25 The Passover formulae (Str.-B., IV, 67 ff.), like the ancient liturgies (A. Dieterich, 
Mithrasliturgie? 1923, 213 ff.) prove that there is nowhere a dp@MuEvov without a 
significant word. Paul alludes to such a liturgy, traces of which may be seen again in 
the Gypt oU €20N of v. 16. 

26 We then understand napéAapov, mapédmKa (v. 23) of true paradosts, with Joh. W. 
ad loc.; Kittel Probleme, 63 f.; cf. H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrnmahl (1926), 255. 
27 BeBaia thc miotemo ULM Pita, EE Apyaiwv Katayyeddouéevy ypovov. 

28 Ov Nelo KatayyéAAopEv vovbetoUvtes mavta AvOpmnov Kal SiSGoKovtes NOVTO 
GvOpamov. 

29 In Ac. 3:24 and 2 C. 9:5 the attestation is poor and the true reading (— n. 
kataggevllein, 12, — mpoenayyédAetv) 1s obvious. Though infrequently attested, the 
term seems to be a favourite one in ecclesiastical Greek, cf. examples in Thes. Steph 
and the dictionaries of Sophocles and Herwerden. 

30 Can we in 7:42 (Bengel, ad loc.) oppose the mpo— to the vUv (oU Upelco vUv 
Mpoootat ...)? 


who gives prior intimation. Cf. — ExayyéAAco0a1 and > eUayyediCeoOa, though 
neither verb would be suitable here (xa0elv tov Xp.P1 


Josephus, too, uses the phrase zpoxatnyyeApéva Ux0 toU OeoU (of the birth of 


Moses): 2 It is also used of the dyyedoc message to Hagar.33 and of Joseph’s prophecy to 
the cupbearer: 


Katayyeevc 1s found in the NT only in Ac. 17:18: cév@v datpoviev KOTOYYEAEUC 
doKel elvat. These words repeat “what the Greek may often have said about the similar 
declaration of a new belief.’®> Yet KatayyeXEvc 1s one who declares in the sense of a 
herald rather than a teacher” Deissmann has shown this from a decree honouring 
Augustus, which calls those who declare the sacral agones KatayyEenEle/ Similarly, 
on an inscription from the Ist century A.D., the ckataly|yel|A]evc of a sacred agon for 
the distribution of wreaths is call a “pious initiate.* 


Our conclusions concerning KatayyéAAew are thus confirmed. In its Hellenistic 
sacral usage, it 1s preponderantly agonistic: ? It rises to a higher status when it is 
adopted for the imperial cult™ and the mysteries.41 The messenger of Christ is also a 
herald. The word thus signifies the self-declaration of Christians (— «Mpvé), and is 
taken in this sense by contemporaries. Thus Ac. 17:18 confirms all that we have, 
noted in the GyyeA—articles as a whole. 





Schniewind 





31 Synon., however, zpouaptvpeoVat in | Pt. 1:11. 

32 Ant., 2, 218. Here God Himself is the speaker (Traum, 212 ff.): previously (205 — 
OyyéhAeww) a lepoypappatevc. 

33 Ant., 1, 219 (Gya06, cmmmpia, mpokatnyyeduéva). 

34 Ant., 2, 68 (mpoKkatayysiAavtdcs oot Ta Aya0d). 

35 Reitzenstein, Nachr. Ges. Gott. (1917), 134, 5. 

36 Deissmann LO# 77; cf. Liddell-Scott, s.v.; “one who proclaims,” “herald.” 

37 Ditt. Or., 456 (== IG, XII, 2, 58: Mytilene), 10: katayyeXelo TOV TPHTOV 
A(y)Onoo[Lévav Ayavev]. 

38 IG, XII, 8, 190, 39 f.; cf. 37 f., 40-45. 

39 Cf. here too the relationship with Exayyé)Aeo0a: Katayyehebo == Exayyedtip, Vv. 
Boesch, op. cit. 

40 In Ditt. Or., 456, 35-48: 56Ea, troyn, ovotc, DeozotElv. 

41 dyWv tOv mvO[i]av, IG, XII, 8, 190, 43-45. 

Schniewind Julius Schniewind, Konigsberg (Vol. 1), Kiel (Vol. 2), Halle (Vol. 3). 

* Gyyehoc. On the whole article, O. Everling, Die paul. Angelologie u. Deimonologie 
(1888): E. Cremer, RE3, V (1898), 364 ff: M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt i. Glauben d. 
Pls. (1909): Cr.-K6., 19ff.; F. Andres, Die Engellehre d. griech. Apologeten d. 2. 
Jhdts. u. ihr Verhdltnis z. griech.-rém. Ddmonologie (1914); G. Kurze, Der Engels- 


A. Gyyedoc in the Greek and Hellenistic World. 


1. The Gyyehoc is “one who brings a message,” a “messenger.” This meaning is 
clear already in Homer (e.g., Ote tT NAVI ... Ayyehoc Ec Onfac, Il., 5, 804, cf. 18, 2). 
And in the time of Homer the role of the messenger is sacral. He stands under the 
special protection of the gods (e.g., yaipete, KpuKec, AtOc Ayyedou NSE Kal AvdpOv, 
Il., 1, 334, cf. 7, 274)! It is for this reason that Achilles does not vent his wrath on the 
messengers of Agamemnon (Il., 1, 334 ff.). The task of the messenger 1s to deliver 
messages. Since this is the only possibility of intercourse between men, he is accorded 
special divine protection. 











Ayyedot continue to play an important role in Greek life. Sophocles gives in the 
Trachiniae a depiction of the work of the messenger. As the messenger of joy he 
appears Kataotepns (178). He delivers his message and answers question associated 
with it (180 ff.). He then asks for his reward (190 f.). On the messenger of joy, cf. also 
Xenoph.Hist. Graec., VI, 4, 19: Exepwav ... Gyyehov Eotepavapévov, Kal Gua WEV 
tlc viknc tO pLéye0oc Eqpacov, Gua SE BondEelv ExéXevov. Ayyedoc is also a technical 
term for an emissary, cf. Hdt., I, 36; Xenoph.Hist. Graec., II, 1, 7 (AmzexéppOnoav 
mpéoPetc, EUV aUtolc Kal mapa Kvpov taUtd Aéyovtec Ayyedo1); I, 4, 2. The 
inscriptions give information on his functions. He concludes treaties and delivers 
official messages (Ditt. Syl? , 273, 24 f.). He receives the tribute (ibid. , 330, 26) and 
also the oath of the contracting party (ibid., 229, 19 f., 25: OpK@oar SE AyyéAouc ... 
Ondoa St Ayyérav PonOyoet, and 581, 93: O SE aipeBElc (sc. Gyyedoc) ... OpKiCata 
aUtovc). The last function brings out most clearly the sacral character of the Gyyehoc. 
In both public and private dealings there is place for this office. 











und Teufelsglaube d. Ap. Pls. (1915). On A, J. Schniewind, Euangelion, II (1931), 
218 ff.; F. Andres, Pauly-W., Suppl. III (1918), 1O1ff.; T. Hopfner, Griech. -dgypt. 
Offenbarungszauber (1922/25), v. Index; F. Cumont, RHR, 72 (1915), 159ff. On B, 
R. Smend., At liche Religionsgesch? (1899), 122ff., 449 ff.: G. Hdlscher, Gesch. d. 
isr. u. tid. Rel. (1922), IS1ff., 164, 183 f£.; W. H. Kosters, “De Mal’ach Jahwe”, ThT, 
9 (1875), 369 ff, 10 (1876), 34ff., LI3ff: A. Jirku, Die Damonen u. ihre Abwehr im 
AT (1912); H. Duhm, Die bésen Geister im AT (1914). On C, A. Kohut, Uber d. jiid. 
Angelologie u. Dadmonologie in ihrer Abhdngigkeit v. Parsismus (1866); P. Volz, Jtid. 
Eschatologie (1903), v. Index, 384: B. Stade-A. Bertholet, Die jlid. Religion von d. 
Zeit Esres bis zur Zeit Christi (1911), 374 ff.; Meyer, Ursprung, II, 106ff.; Bousset- 
Gressm., 320 ff.; Moore, I, 401 ff., III, 123f.; Str.-B., v. Index, IV, 1223 f.; A. 
Marmorstein, “Anges et hommes dans |’Agada,” REJ, 84 (1927), 37ff., 138ff.; EJ, VI 
(1930), 630 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

1 On the synon. nature of — KApvé and Gyyehoc cf. Hom.Od., 16, 468 f.; Xen.An., II, 
3, 1-4. 

Hist. Historia Graeca. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 


As messengers sent to men by the gods, birds play a great part, cf. Hom.Il., 24, 
292: alte. 5 olavov, tayUv Ayyehov, Theogn., 549 f.: Ayyedoc ApVoyyoc NOAELOV 
moWwdaKpov Eysipet, Kipv , Ax0 tHAavyéoc PALVOLLEVOC oxomt)c, Plut.Pyth. Or., 22 
(II, 405d): BeOv Gyyehou Kal KpuKec (sc. Epmdiol Kal TPdOytAot Kal KOPaKEC), ail cf. 
also Xenoph.Symp., 4, 48: (Oeol) métmovtEec Ayyéhovc OnWac, Kal Evbmvia Kal 
olavovc. In Epictetus the philosopher himself appears finally as the Gyyehoc Kal 
KathoKomos Kal KA pve TOV DEeWv (Diss., II, 22, 69, p. 306, 19 f., Sch.). 


2. “The earthly sacral Gyyeioc is the prototype of the heavenly Gyyehou.? The 
heavenly Gyyehoc in the strict sense is Hermes. Plato attempts to bring his name into 
relation with his function: ... Eouxe mepl AOyov tt elvot O "Epps," Kal tO Eppnvéa 
elvan Kal tO Cyyehov .. . (Crat., 407e). In Homer he is addressed by Zeus as follows: 
oU ydp aUte tat’ GAG mep Ayyehoc Eoot-, Od. 5, 2% cf. Hom. Hymn. Cer., 407: 
Eptovvioc Ayyeroc Wc, Hymn. Merc. 3: aieoe Adavatav Eprovvioc cf. Kern 
Orph., 297a, 1: Eputic & EpunveUc tv navtmv Ayyedoc Eott. Alongside Hermes 
other divine messengers are occasionally mentioned# 








There are chthonic as well as heavenly Gyyedot. Plato mentions the messenger 
from the underworld (0 ExelBev Ayyedoc, Resp., X, 619b). As psychopomp Hermes is 
given the title Gyyehoc, cf. Ayyehe Deposgoviic, Epp) .2 Nemesis is called by Plato 
Aixyc ... Gyyehoc, Leg., IV, 717d. Similarly, Hecate herself, who is linked with 
Artemis, is described as Gyyeroc® Together with these, there are the GyyeAo of the 
underworld. They are found on the Attic curse-tables, e.g., Kataypdgow Kal Katatibw 
Ovyérotc katayOoviotg Epuh orcaovup Kal Exatn xataydovia TMovtavi kal Koon 
(another has daipoot for dvyéhoic)/ Frequent mention is also found on the 
gravestones of Theta, where Gyyedoc is everywhere presen® These final examples 





Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Theogn. Theogonia. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Pyth. De Pythiae Oraculis. 

Symp. Symposion. 

2 Schn. Euang., 216. 

Crat. Cratylus. 

Od. Odyssey. 

3 Elsewhere in Homer Iris is the Gyyedoc of the gods (Il., 2, 786; 3, 121). 

Hom. Hymn. Cer. ad Cererem. 

Hymn. ad Mercurium. 

Orph. Orphica, Orphic hymns, of which 88 have survived, belonging to later antiquity 
but containing many older materials, and cultic in character, ed. E. Abel, 1885. 

4 Cf. Schn. Euang., 222 ff. 

Resp. Respublica. 

5 On a stone in Naples, v. Schn. Euang., 226—the only example. 

Leg. Leges. 

6 Cf. Schn. Euang., 225, where there are other references. 

7 Cf. Dibelius, 212 for examples. 

8 IG, XII, 3, 933-974: cf. on this Schn. Euang., 233 f. 








brings us into the time of post-Christian Hellenism, with its syncretistic character, and 
there is always the possibility here of Christian Jewish influence. Schniewind remarks 
on the whole evidence: “The basic view of divine messengers must be very old. It 
spread over the whole of the Greek world with no spatial restrictions.” Greek and 
Hellenistic religion thus felt itself to be in connexion with divinity through the divine 
messengers. 








The magic papyri belong to the syncretistic field, which was strongly permeated 
by Christian Jewish influences. On magic incantations we find Ov Exéeoac Ayyekov 
TEWPOEVTA Ot, DeMv SE PovAdc ovvtdLMs yvMoN, it being even said of the Ayyehoc: 
NEVE ee mpOc TOV Ayyerov: AaANoet yap oot OVVTOHASG, TOC O Edv BovAN Preis. 
Zaub., I, 76 ff. Some Ayyehos is conjured up: OpKiG@ os, TOV Ev TH TOMW TOVTW LEV 
deevehov KpataiOv Kal loyopOv toU Cov tovtov, (III, 71 f.). This Gyyekoc, too, is to 
accomplish his task. In the Mithras liturgy there is reference to Neol A Ayyedot (IV, 
570) and Apyé&yyeroc (IV, 483). Clear Jewish influence may be discerned in I, 206, 
III, 339 and especially IV, 2357. 


3. Thus far we have been concerned with popular religion. We must now turn to 
that of the philosophers. It has a developed /ogos theology. The connexion — 
LOyoo/Ayyeroc!? is present. This is brought about by the relating of the /ogos theology 
to Hermes. The link is fully made by Philo, to whom it is suggested by his 
allegorising of the Hebrew which is, however, divested of its Jewish character: 
tOv 5E Ayyehov, Oc Eott AOyOc, Wonep latpOv KakOv, Leg. All., II, 177; cf. Som., 
239: trv toU OeoU elxdva, TOV Gyyedov GUtTOU Adyov and Mut. Nom., 87: Gyyehoc 
Unnpétns Heo, AOyoc ... Thus, where a single angel is introduced in the Bible, he can 
be identified by Philo with the /ogos. Philo adopts Jewish angelology in general and 
links it with Greek and Hellenistic demonology. Angels and demons are depicted as 
powers and movements of the universe. Cf. Gig., 16: ywoydc oUv Kal daitovac Kal 
Oyyéhouc Ovouata pEv Suapépovta, Ev SE Kal TAUTOV UnoKeipevov Stavonbeic (v. also 
Gig., 6); concerning their function, cf. Plant., N 14 ... dc (sc. yoyal ka8apatatat) ol 
LEV TOP Exiqot MLLOcOOHoaVvTES Npwac KaAoUOt, Mavon¢ SE OvOuatt EU OvBd2.0_ 
XPOHLEVOG dyyéouc MPOOMYOPEDVEL, MPEOPEVOMEVA Kal Olay YEALOVOU Ta TE TAPA TOU 
NYELOVOG TOIG UmKOoIG dya0d Kal t@ Baov.el Ov slow ol UmjKoot ypelot. Spec. Leg., 
I, 66: ... lepéac SE TOU UmodtaKdvovc aUTOU TOV SvvauEe@v Ayyérouc ... and Conf. 
Ling., 28: Kkatd tOv Osinv Kal lepDv AOywv ... OUc KaAElv E00 Ayyéhove. 


9 Schn. Euang., 237. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

10 Cf. kal tv AnootedAonévynv Iptv Ayyedov toU AtOc tOv alpovta AOvov Ugiotatat 
., Pseud.-Heracl. Quaest. Hom., 28, p. 43, 8 (cf. Pauly-W., XIII, 1065). 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Gig. De Gigantibus. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Conf. Ling. De Confusione Linguarum. 


4. Josephus, the Greek speaking Palestinian, uses the term Gyyedoc in the twofold 
sense of “messenger” and “angel.” 


In the first sense it 1s used in, e.g., Ant. 7, 249: ... toU 8 Qyyedov elvan MNOAVTOG 
aya0@v ... dya0@v Ayyedov toUtov Enoev civat. When questioned, the messenger 
delivers his message: kal mv0ouévW reEpl thc wdync viKnv cUayyediCetot Kal Kpdtoc, 
250. This is wholly in accord with Greek custom. Yet the agreement does not arise so 
much from dependence as from the necessities of intercourse. 








But the word is also used in the sense of angel. Here Josephus adopts OT views, 
but he also contributes his own thoughts, as when he calls the angel (Gyyehoc OEloc) 
which met Balaam Oelov aveUua (Ant., 4, 108), when he causes Agrippa solemnly to 
declare: paptbpouat ... Ta Ayia Kal tTOUc lepoUc AyyéAouc toU VeoU Kal natpida th 
Kowny (Bell., 2, 401), or when, following Palestinian tradition, he introduces angels at 
the giving of the Law: ... NuOv td KdAdMota TOV Soypatov Kal TA Ooimtata TMV EV 
tolc VOUOIC St AyyéAMv mapd toU VeoU pabdvtwv ... (Ant., 15, 136). Some 
speculations concerning angels are alien to him (— 80), though he attributes them 
expressly to the Essenes (Bell., 2, 142). “Josephus shows ... how firmly in the case of 
the Jews the term Gyyeioc was bound up with the notion of angels ... Hellenistic 
rationalism resists this notion ... and in his evaluation of angels Josephus is 
dominated by the Hellenistic outlook.”!1 


Grundmann 
B. inthe OT. 


. which is found also in Phoenician, is a nominal construction from the root IN? of 


which there are no examples in Hebrew (Arab, /a’aka “to send with a commission’). The 
basic element of meaning in the nominal is that of one who is sent, though originally the 
thought was perhaps abstract. 


Hence. is a. the “messenger” sent by a man, or less frequently God.i2 Any man 


who has a special commission to fulfil is a ‘74. Concerning the use of the term for a man 
there is no need for further discussion. The word also signifies b. a “heavenly being 
charged by God with some commission,” 1.e., “an angel.” In this sense, too, the word 
retains its inherent meaning of being sent with a commissiorr 


11 A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910), 33 f.: on Josephus’ 
conception of angels, ibid., 32: cf. also Schl. Lk., 633 f. 

Grundmann Walter Grundmann, Oberlichtenau (Saxony) (Vol. 1), Dresden (Vol. 2), 
Jena (Vol. 3-4, 7), Jena and Eisenach (Vol. 8-9). 

12 E.g., prophets, Hag. 1:13; Is. 44:26; 2 Ch. 36:15, or priests. Mal. 2:7, Ecc. 5:5. 
13 Babylonian religion, too, speaks of divine messengers, the son of the existing god 
usually being his messenger. However, the Accadian word does not correspond 








etymologically to the Hebrew. There are serious linguistic and material 


objections to the attempt by Schroder (ZAW, 34, 172 f.) to understandas an 
Amorite name for God. 


|. The most important angelic form, most frequently mentioned, almost always 
attested in the OT in distinction from other angelic beings who occur only 
occasionally and collectively,1# and supremely sent by God with a commission, 1s the 

the angel of Yahweh. The ” '7 is the one figure in the angelic world of 

the OT which is more personal, and sketched in more precise religious terms. To gain 
a clearer picture it 1s best to start with the more popular attestation rather than with 
passages which betray a theological tendency. In the faith of older Israel this angel is 
not a terrifying being, but a friendly and helpful messenger of God (2 S. 14:17, 20; 1 
S. 29:9) in whom one may confide (2 S. 19:28). He smites the foes of Israel (2 K. 
19:35), helps Elyah (1 K. 19:7), resists Balaam (Nu. 22:22), protects Israel at the Red 
Sea (Ex. 14:19), guides the people (Ex. 23:20), and fulfils many other commissions 
(Ju. 6:11 ff.; 13:3 ff; 2 K. 1:3, 15). This older idea, which was certainly very popular, 


is retained in even the most complex theological passages. In Zechariah the "° ‘74 has 


basically no other task! than in the earliest periods. He helpfully represents the 
interests of Israel (1:12 and esp. 3:2). 





The '” "7, however, is not a messenger, like other angelic beings in different 
circumstances. His significance is to be an express instrument of the particular 
relationship of grace which Yahweh has with Israel. He is the personification of 
Yahweh's assistance to Israel. Only in exceptional circumstances does he have to turn 
against Israel (2 S. 24:17)1® the prospering of Israel being otherwise his exclusive 
office. 


In some stories, especially in Genesis, there is such striking reference to the ‘A 
that these passages deserve special mention. We refer to Gn. 16:7 ff.; 21:17 ff; 22:11 
ff; 31:11 ff; Ex. 3:2 ff: Ju. 2:1 ff What distinguishes these passages from the others 


is that it is impossible in them to differentiate between the ” ‘73 and Yahweh Himself. 





The One who speaks or acts, 1.c., Yahweh or the ” ‘73, is obviously one and the same 
person. Yet in the apparently haphazard alternation between the two there is a certain 
system. When the reference is to God apart from man, Yahweh is used; when God 





enters the apperception of man, the "? 7) is introduced. Thus in Gn. 21:17 ff. God 
hears the cry of Hagar, the angel calls to her, and God opens her eyes. This obvious 
trend explains the peculiar facts. Originally the stories probably referred quite naively 
to purely sensual theophanies. The editors then softened this primitive tradition in the 


interests of strict transcendence by interposing the figure of the ”° '72 as Yahweh's 


14 The attestation becomes rare only in post-canonical writings, though there is none 

at all in pre-exilic prophecy. 

15 However, there is here a certain broadening in the sense that in Zechariah the 
stands at the head of the entourage of Yahweh as well as having his 

particular office in relation to Israel. 

16 The parallel in Chronicles shows that at this later date he was thought to be of 

superhuman size (1 Chr. 21:16), standing between heaven and earth with his sword 

stretched out over Jerusalem. In distinction from 2 S. 24 he also blossoms out here as 

angelus interpres. 





mode of manifestation’ This speculative reshaping of older traditions, which 1s so 
striking in the OT, is an important literary theologisation, but it does not express any 
widespread belief, and cannot therefore he claimed as the specific conception of the 





') '* current in Israel. 


In yet another form theological reflection has taken control of this otherwise 
simple figure of popular belief. When Yahweh was angry at Horeb, He refused to 
cuide Israel through the wildermess in case His holiness consumed the people. He thus 





sent His angel as guide (Ex. 33:2 f.). Here, too, the ’ ' is an executive of the 
covenant of grace; Yahweh conceals His glory from Israel and sends the mediator for 
the preservation of the people 


2. In addition to the ”” '74 the older Israelite view introduces other heavenly 





beings, though it is only rarely that these are called . Nevertheless, it is 
justifiable not merely to refer to the passages which expressly speak of but 


also to discuss those which mention heavenly beings which might be called ‘74, or 
which obviously are, even though the term itself is not used. The beings seen by Jacob 
in his dream ascending and descending the ladder, or the members of the heavenly 

19 
h, 


court coming in and going out before Yahweh,” may be described at once as 


even though they are called , which roughly means heavenly beings.20 

The notion that Yahweh is surrounded by a host of heavenly beings who assist in His 
world governance and praise Him etc. is quite current even in pre-exilic Israel, though 
it is only at rare moments of vision that they enter the perception of man. A distinctive 
feature of this heavenly entourage of Yahweh is its warlike character! Perhaps the 


N) refers to these beings. 


The fact that especially stories which contain older iepol X6yo1 of shrines treat so 
readily of the entry of such heavenly beings leads us to suspect that there is at least an 
enrichment of the heavenly court from the Canaanite religion native to Palestine prior 
to the conquest. It is thus the more surprising that in no case do these angelic beings 
have autonomous functions or spheres of influence alongide Yahweh, and that they 
are never objects of worship. Belief in the overpowering uniqueness of Yahweh has 
reduced these beings, who must surely have played a much more significant role in 


17 The Elohist goes a step further in this direction by causing the ” '2 to call down 
from heaven (Gn. 21:17; 22:11), whereas in the Jahwist men meet him on earth. 
18 It is impossible to decide whether Malachi’s) (3:1) is meant to be the '2 


In view of the fact that he is called 1.e., ’° '74, and that the conclusion of a 


covenant is ascribed to the '? '73 in Ju. 2:1 ff., this is quite likely. In any case, this 
figure, too, is an executive of Yahweh's particular relationship of grace. 

19 Job 1. The framework of the Book of Job, the popular tale, is almost certainly pre- 
exilic. 


20 is never used in this connexion in the physical or genealogical sense, but in that 


of “belonging to.” Cf. & for disciples of the prophets rather than sons. 
21 Cf. Gn. 32:1 f.; Jos. 5:13; Ju. 3:20; 1 K. 22:19; 2 K. 6:17. 


the older stories.24 to little more than supernumeraries, yet with no violation of the 
absolute transcendence of Yahweh. 


3. A strange phenomenon, for which there is as yet no adequate explanation from 
the standpoint of the history of religion, is the development of the previously 
restricted belief in angels after the exile, leading ultimately to a veritable angelology. 
We are faced by the fact that for a long period, under pressure from polytheism, Israel 
had had no angelology. In exilic and post-exilic times the belief in angels then became 
more prominent. More intensive contact with outside religions undoubtedly had some 
influence, yet hardly explains the matter. We have also to reckon with the fact that in 
a unique religious situation suppressed illegitimate gods or demons may sometimes 
have re-emerged in harmless forms?” In Israel itself the increasingly austere 
transcendentalising of Yahweh may have favoured the interest in concrete mediatorial 
beings. Yet when we investigate the attestation in exilic and early post-exilic 
Scripture, we are hardly justified in speaking of an angelology in the narrower sense. 
We must be careful not to construct a system where there 1s no need for it. 














An insight into the new outlook 1s afforded by the Book of Job, which speaks of 
the angelic world with no dogmatic pretensions. The verdict as to their nature is 
expressed in their description as j°24 Yet their holiness is limited; they are not 
pure compared with God (Job 4:18; 15:15). They were witnesses of creation, which 
they greeted with songs of joy (Job 38:7). They could be called upon in times of need 
(Job 5:1), some of them possibly being intercessors (Job 33:23). The angel of death 
came to the dying (Job 33:22; Prv. 16:14). Similar references may be found in the 
Psalter.2° 


The prophets, in whose proclamation so many fused mythologoumena have been 
retained, give full attestation of the change indicated, though one should not 
generalise from their detailed statements. Ezekiel is the first prophet in whose visions 


an interpreting mediatorial being (_ &) is introduced (40:3 ff.). A distinctive world 


opens up in Zechariah, in whom the blossoms out as an angelus 

interpres and who also introduces heavenly riders, smiths and winged creatures, all at 
the command of Yahweh. Nevertheless these visions bear a strongly individual 
imprint. Even some of the later Psalms know nothing of such sharply delineated 
heavenly figures, and the priestly code, in whose theology there is no place for angels, 
stands as a possible bulwark against the growing incorporation of heavenly beings 
into the faith of Israel. 





Concerning the period immediately following the first post-exilic age we know 
very little in certain respects. For instance, we cannot say how long interest in the 
angelic world remained slight in theological circles. The apocalyptic trend already 
emerging in Ezekiel and Zechariah indicates a different outlook. Yet the angelic 
beings in whom the speakers in Job believe do not in any sense belong to the sphere 


22 E.g., in Gn. 18 f.; 28:12; 32:1 f. 

23 Esp. angelic beings which betray some connection with the stars may embody such 
a heritage, cf. Is. 24:21: Job 38:7; Da. 4:10. 

24 Job 5:1; 15:15; Ps. 89:6, 8; Zech. 14:5; Da. 8:13. 

25 Ps. 78:49: 89:6, 8: 9:11; 103:20; 148:2. 


of the religious problem discussed. In Daniel there is unfolded a picture which 
indicates the operation of opposing heavenly forces. To the partly increased interest in 
these forces there corresponds the fact that here for the first time the angels are 
named.2° Directly under God stand the archangels (). Michael is the guardian 

angel of Israel, and there are references also to the guardian angels of other countries 
(Da. 10:13, 20), to guardian angels generally (Da. 4:10, 14, 20), and to hundreds of 
thousands of angelic servants surrounding the throne (Da. 7:10). There thus opens a 
new phase in the history of the Jewish belief in angels. Though there are still 
variations in detail, a constant doctrine of the heavenly hierarchy begins to take shape, 
and here at last, in the final book of the OT canon, we can speak of OT angelology. 








Externally, these heavenly messengers are depicted by the Hebrews in human form 
and without wings2/ In OT literature there are also references to beings in the form of 
animals, the seraphim and cherubim, though these are not to be counted as .2s 


The cherubim, mixed creatures like birds which are known to the whole of the ancient 
Orient. indicate where they occur the proximity of the Godheat? Even more clearly 
outside the sphere of the present discussion are the earthly demonic bein sometimes 
mentioned in the OT. Quite apart from the fact that they are not to be thought of as 
heavenly beings, they do not have the slightest religious significance. At this point. in 
contrast with Babylonian and Egyptian religion. in which everyday life was a tormenting 
struggle with demons, we are confronted by a distinctive element in OT belief, namely. 
that Yahweh is the only creative causality in nature and history. In principle. therefore. 
the belief in demons is strangled. Israel attributes to Yahweh happenings which other 
religions attributed at once to demons! This is ultimately a result of the OT concept of 
creation, which is never violated at any point, even the OT belief in angels bears strong 
witness to it in its specific form and more particularly in the circumspection with which it 
is developed. 





von Rad 


C. The Doctrine of Angels in Judaism. 


|. The development within Judaism is not uniform. To be sure, the tradition 
conceming the angel of Yahweh is present, and hardly anywhere is it completely set 
aside. But while the OT tradition on the one side was being broadened and 
refashioned into a full-scale angelology, under the influence of Greek rationalism 


26 Da. 10:13, 21; 12:1, Michael: 8:15f.; 9:21, Gabriel. 

27 They need a leader (Gn. 28:12) and can be described quite easily aSYNJos. 

5:13; Ez. 40:3; Da. 10:5). 

28 The distinction is hard to make, of course, for in Is. 6 the seraphim have the same 
essential function as the 

29 Only later Judaism incorporated these beings and other things (ophannim) into tts 
angelology. 
30 ’ etc. 

31 Any recollections of demonic beings and operations which still survived from pre- 
Israelite tradition were absorbed into the Israelite concept of Yahweh; cf. Gn. 32:25 
ff. 

von Rad Gerhard von Rad, Leipzig (Vol. 1), Jena (Vol. 2-3), Heidelberg (Vol. 5). 


influences were asserting themselves which so fully suppressed the idea of angels as 
almost completely to destroy it. 


The OT apocryphal writings, with the exception of Tobit, remain for the most part 
within the limits of what was passed down from the OT. In them we still find the 
Gyyehoc toU Heo (Kvpiov¥? which elsewhere tends to be submerged under the 
individualising and naming of angels. In the free-thinking of the Sadducees 
speculations concerning angels certainly played no part, even though the charge in 
Ac. 23:8 may be a little exaggerated’~ Josephus was no Sadducee, and basically he 
did not deny the existence of angels (— 76), but in many of the OT stories he 
substituted visions (gavtaoua) for angelic appearances>* Thus in him, too, we can 
see rationalistic influence. It is worth noting that he reports preoccupation with the 
names of angels to be an inner concern of the Essenes® 





It is in apocalyptic from the days of Danief® that we find the starting-point and 
centre of more developed angelic speculation. Once the immediacy of early prophecy 
comes to an end, the angels serve to mediate the secrets of nature, the heavenly world 
and the last age. At the same time the example of the heroes of other religions may 
have strengthened the inclination to describe the intercourse of such figures as Enoch 
with members of the heavenly world: 7 Above all, the influence of dualism, which 
contributed so strongly to the nature and character of apocalyptic, helped to develop 











the fact of the divine in terms of the counter-notion of the other kingdom. In 

this as in other connection the Essenes participated in the dualistic movement” There 
can be little doubt that this, and the associated development of the doctrine of angels, 
may be traced back to oriental and particularly Parsee influence?® Even Rabbinic 
tradition preserves a recollection that at this point there is an outworking amongst the 
Jews of the exile in Babylon: 


It appears that contemporaneously or very shortly afterwards the new angelic 
doctrine became part of popular piety as reflected, e.g., in the Book of Tobit. The 
syncretistic belief in spirits and demons may have helped to further this process. 
Nevertheless, the strength of the development can be explained only by the fact that 
the new aspects were not thought to be new or strange, but rather to fulfil the meaning 
of OT teaching. Only in this way at any rate can we understand the ease with which 
the Rabbis accepted angelology. It became a general possession of pious circles 








32 Sus. 55, 59; Bel. 34. In Ex. 3:2 the Tg. J. I introduces the name Zagzag’el (to be 
read for ?NA1I31) Ex. r., 2 on 3:2 (R. Jochanan and R. Chanina) bring in the names 
Michael and Gabriel; Str.-B., II, 680. 

33 There is no direct evidence that the Sadducees completely denied the existence of 
angels. 

34 Bell., 5, 381; Ant., 1, 331; 5, 213 (Schl. Lk., 634). 

35 These names were kept secret within the sect. 

36 Many examples from Enoch, Baruch and Test. XII are given in Bousset-Gressm. 
37 Cf. EJ, 631 for a reference to the Babylonian legends concerning the intercourse 
between gods and heroes. 

38 Cf. esp. Meyer, Hélscher, op. cit.; also Moore, I, 404. 

39 jRH:, 561 E: “Even the names of angels are brought back with them from 
Babylon”: Str.-B., I, 90. 





maintaining biblical belief. This sense was undoubtedly strengthened by the contrary 
tendency of the rationalism which they contested to dissolve the whole belief in 
angels. In this antithesis lay further legitimation for the Rabbis to affirm angelology 
even when the original interest in its acceptance had long since disappeared. 


2. For the Rabbis the test of the acceptability of a doctrine is its relation to belief 
in God. Aversion to Gnosticism has its basis in the fact that this can lead to the theory 
of a second god."~ The doctrine of angels is recognised to be a legitimate development 
of OT ideas because it never entails the independent divinisation of angels, nor even 
seems to show tendencies in this direction. Here, indeed, we see the basic difference 
from the good spirits met with in other religious circles. The angels of Judaistic 
angelology are always a naive representation of the omnipresent and omniscient Word 
and will of Yahweh. “Wherever Michael appears, is the Shekinah glory,” Ex. r., 2 on 
3:2. Even in the most developed angelology the angels only serve to execute and 
reveal the power and deity of Yahweh* I they are His court, and train, and 
ambassadors. 








Hence in much of Rabbinic literaturé the angels are simply introduced to give 
colour to the OT stories without any sense of modifying the sense or meaning. God 
consults them at the creation of man*? they express doubts at the offering of Isaac 
(Gn. r.:, 56 on 22:9); they appear at Sinai and take part in the giving of the Lav‘ 
They rule nature and the natural orders? > and guide the nations.46 They accompany 
and protect man,'’ having a role in his death and final judgment.4o 


But Rabbinic teaching always sees to it that they do not detract from God and His 
rule. Even the angels of the foes of Israel must bow to His wilf® The fact that they 
are thought to have taken part in creation does not alter the truth that they themselves 
were created in the course of creation,"” and indeed that God daily creates or destroys 
angels to His own praise (Gn. r.;, 78 on 32:26: b.Chag., 14a). Everywhere, for all the 
strong differences of opinion, we see the attempt to keep angels subordinate in 
relation to God. Along with the view underlying Mt. 18:10, 1. e., that angels see the 








40 Esp. plain in the story of the 4 Rabbis who entered Paradise (b.Chag., 14b/15a): 
Acher comes to exclaim that perhaps there are two deities. 

41 So esp. Moore, I, 404 f. 

42 If angels do not appear in the Mishnah, this is because of its essentially halachic 
character. They are not avoided in the contemporary tannaitic Midrashim. 

43 b.Sanh., 38b, etc.; Str.-B., I, 203; I, 249, 681, 782. 

44S. Nu., 102 on 12:5 (the reference to the giving of the Law derives from a 
quotation from Ps. 68:17, in which Sinai is mentioned). Cf. also M. Ex. 20:18: Pesr., 
21 (p. 104a) etc. — 83 n. 64. Further examples are given by Marmorstein EJ, 643. 
45 Str.-B., III, 819 f. 

46 Str.-B., IV, 1224 (Index). 

47 On the idea of the guardian angel, cf. Str.-B., 1, 781 ff., Ill, 437 ff.; Schl. Mt., 551. 
Cf. also — 86. 

48 Gn. r., 56 on 22:9; God binds but also releases them. 

49 For the creation of the angels before Eden, Gn. r.:, 21 on 3:24: on the second day 
of creation, Ex. r., 15 on 12:12; Gn. r., 11 on 2:3. 








face of God.” the contrary view is represented (S. Lv.: 1:1) in Tannaitic discussion in 
the circle of Aqiba. Sometimes it 1s emphasised that they know what is concealed and 
future,-! sometimes that they do not know it,s2 and in part that they learn it from the 
righteous,” so that the Latter are above angels. The reason for such vacillation 1s 
obviously the constantly felt need to stress their subordination to God. 





This concer expressed in all angelic speculation naturally works together with 
the common concept of God to affect the relation between angels and men. In large 
measure the guiding or guardian angels are representatives and executors of the divine 
care and direction, especially in the case of the pious?’ They speak on behalf of 
God,>*# especially Michael.ss They convey prayers from all the synagogues to God, 
and set them like crowns on His head?’ But nowhere in true Judaisms7 is the 
awareness lost that in reality the prayer of the pious is ultimately a matter between 
God and man alone. “When necessity arises, a man should not call on Michael or 
Gabriel, but he should call on Me and I will answer him” (jBer., 13a). 








D. Gyyeioc in the NT. 


|. The meaning of human messenger plays only a very small role in the NT. The 
scouts sent out by Joshua to Jericho in Jm. 2:25, the men sent by John to Jesus in Lk. 
7:24 and by Jesus to the Samaritan village in Lk. 9:52, are the only cases in which 
men sent by other men are called Gyyedo1 in the NT. 


Jesus in Mt. 11:10 par. (cf. Mk. 1:2), applying the OT promise® interprets John 
the Baptist to be the messenger of the covenant preceding the day of the Lord. 
Originally the expectation may have been focused on either a human messenger or a 
heavenly angel,” but it is now linked with the concrete person of the Baptist as the 
messenger of God. The passage shows how the different meanings may merge into 
one another. The possibility has also to be considered that the application of the 
promise to the Baptist is conditioned by the various influences on the conception of 
message discussed in the earlier article on the root GyyeA—. This Gyyedoc is a 
predecessor to prepare the way, bearing the proclamation of Christ (— 57 f.). 





50 Schl. Mt., 551 compares the angel who is == dpymv toU mpoownov, 


Tanch. (Buber), JANN), 6, p. 12. 
51 b.Sanh., 38b; jSanh., 18 (Str.-B., I, 961). 
52 4 Esr. 4:52: b.Sanh., 99a. 


53 Tanch. 22 14: Tanch. (Buber) 72 23, p. 145; jShab., 8d M. 

54 Tg. Job 33:23; Test. XII: L., 5: D., 6; jQid., 61d M; b.Shab., 32a (Str.-B., 560 f.). 
55 W. Lueken, Michael (1898). 

56 Ex. r., 21 on 14:15. Cf. also good works, gBar., 11 ff.: misdeeds, En. 99:3. 

57 Cf. the conclusions on the cult of angels in popular religion in Bousset-Gressm.., 
330 f. 

58 It is obvious that the quotation from Mal. 3:1 stands under the influence of Ex. 
23:20. 

59 — n. 18: cf. now O. Holtzmann, ARW, 29 (1931), 1 ff. 


If there are no other instances in which the term is used of human messengers, this 
is not accidental. It simply derives from the fact that Gyyeioc is now mostly used for 
angels. In many cases messengers are now denoted by such simple alternatives as 
mewpdeic in Lk. 7:10 or GmeotaApévoc in Lk. 19:32. Those sent are in many cases 
identical with men elsewhere described as Gxdotoo1 and wadyntai (Mt. 10:5, 16: 
11:2; Mk. 6:7 etc.). 





2. a. The OT Jewish view of angels as representatives of the heavenly world and 
messengers of God is taken over quite naturally by the men of the NT. The angels 
represent the other world? (Hb. 12:22: 1 Tm. 5:21). To be like them is to reflect this 
world (Ac. 6:15). To be compared with them is to be compared with what is divine 
(GIL. a 14). To be a spectacle to them 1s to offer such to all who dwell in heaven (1 C. 
4:9). 





As in Judaism. there is reference to OT scenes involving angels, e.g.. the visits of the 
angels to Abraham (Gn._18) and Lot (Gn. 15¥ in Hb. 13:2: or the appearance of the 


angel to Moses (Ex. 3:2§3 in Ac. 7:30, 35; or the part of the angels in the giving of the 
Law in Ac. 7:53, Gl. 3:19 and Hb. 2:2. 


The latter tradition is intimated already in LXX Dt. 33:2. Pesr., 21 traces it back to an 
early tradition. The task of the angels is variously explaine&tt but always in such a way 
as to stress the importance of the process. The application of the idea in Gl. 3:19 and Hb. 
2:2 to prove the inferiority of the Law which is given “only” by angels is not Jewish. but 
indicates the specific Christianising of the tradition (— n. 44), strengthened perhaps by 
recollections of non-Christian and non-Jewish Gyyedo1 (— 57). In contrast, Ac. 7:38 
brings out the uniform estimation of the role of angel probably characteristic of pre- 
Pauline. Jewish Christianity. Jd. 9 makes use of another Jewish traditiBn concerning the 
conflict between Michael (— Apycyyedoc) and the devil over the body of Moses, but this 
reference is already suppressed in 2 Pt. 2:11. probably because it does not derive from the 
canonical OT. The true interest in Jude is to emphasise that even the archangel does not 
anticipate the judgment of God (€xitunjoat cot Kbpt0c). In the parable of Jesus. too, we 


find the idea of the angels as God’s messengers bringing the dead to Abraham's bosom 
(Lk. 16:22). 





b. Jesus is for early Christianity the presence of God and His lordship. This view 
finds expression 1n the fact that the early Christian narratives see an angelic 
accompaniment of the story of Jesus. Angels appear particularly in the birth and 
resurrection stories. Otherwise their ministry is mentioned only at special points such 
as the temptation (Mt. 4:11 and par.) and Gethsemane (Lk. 22:43), though it was 
always regarded as possible (Mt. 26:53). For the Evangelists 1t confirms and expresses 


60 The world in which there is no marriage, Mk. 12:25 and par. 

61 The thought present in SI. En., 62, 12 intertwines with a favourite Stoic picture, 
Sen. Prv., 2, 9: Ltzm., ad loc.; A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik d. Ap. Pls. (1930), 149. 

62 Cf. PhiloAbr., 107 ff.; Josephus Ant., 1, 196; For the discussion of the rabbis at the 
marriage of the son of R. Gamaliel II, b.Qid., 32b. 

63 Cf. Ex. r., 2 on 3:2. 

64 For various instances and interpretations of the tradition, v. Str.-B., I, 554 ff. 

65 For the connection with Ass. Mos., cf. Schiirer, III, 294 ff; Wnd. Jd., ad loc.; 
Lueken 120 ff. 


the nature of Jesus. This is shown in Jn. 1:51 by the comparison with Jacob’s ladd® 
the Son of Man is surrounded by angels signifying His union with God. The restraint 
of the accounts is equally striking. Only in the later strata (Mt. 28:2f.) do we find any 
tendency to speak of the independent activity of angels or to describe their figure y 
There is no permeation of the Gospel narrative as a whole with angelic appearances of 
different kinds. In so far as they do not serve Jesus directly, the angels are simply 
heralds the divine action. The infancy stories, in which angelic appearances play the 
strongest role, are content to introduce only Gabriel (Lk. 1:26 ff.) or the angel of the 
Lord known to the OT (Mt. 1:20 ff.; 2:13; Lk. 1:11 ff.; 2:9), who in Lk. 2:13 is simply 
accompanied by the 2AN80c¢ otpatidc oUpaviov. In these accounts we find no trace of 
individual angels, nor is there any interest in angelology in abstraction from God. 


The active participation of angels seems to be most strongly assumed in relation to 
events of the last time. Here Jesus Himself ascribes to them the role of accompanying 
hosts who come with the Judge, who act with Him and for Hin? and who are present 
at the judgment (Lk. 12:8 f.). Paul presupposes the same view (2 Th. 1:7: cf. 1 Th. 
4:16). The Revelation of John thus paints on a broad canvas that which is common to 
all early Christianity when in the description of events of the last days it introduces 
angels at many points and in many ways, describing in a most varied manner both 
their appearance and function. 





In Rabbinic literature there is an almost complete absence of any thought of the co- 
operation of angels in the judgmenk? It seems to be crowded out by the rather different 
thought of the participation of Israel’ In the Apocalypse. however, it is not merely 
emphasised that God will be accompanied by angels at the judgment. but that they will 
also assist in it., Yet in the Apocalypse there is no mention of the angels accompanying 


the Messiah’ ~ as emphatically presupposed elsewhere in the NT. where the angels can be 
called the angels of Christ the Son of Man as well as the angels of God (Mt. 16:27 etc. — 


n. 68; also 2 Th. 1:7: €v th AGxoxaAvyei toU Kdptov InooU Gx oUpavoU wet Ayyérav 
thc 6vVaUEwWS AUTOU). 


Thus to early Christianity the action of the angels is essentially action for Christ 
and in the service of His history. They are Aettovpytkd avedvpiata elo StaKoviav 
AnootedAOpevot 610 toUc LédAovtas KANpovonElV ow@tnpiav (Hb. 1:1442 odvSovhot 
TWV ASEALODV TOV EYOVTIOV THV Laptopiav IncoU (Rev. 19:10). They thus take a 
dynamic part in the processes of this salvation history, which 1s described not merely 


66 Cf. Joachim Jeremias, Angelos 3 (1928), 2 ff.; H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel 
(1929), 33 ff.; H. Windisch, ZNW, 30 (1931), 215 féf. 

67 The white robes of Mk. 16:5; Lk. 24:4: Jn. 20:12 and Ac. 1:10 are not so much 
descriptive as an expression of the transcendent character of their 60éa. Cf. Lk. 2:9: 
Mk. 9:3 and par. 

68 Angels as reapers, Mt. 13:39, 49; the Son of Man comes with His angels, Mt. 
16:27; with the holy angels, Mk. 8:38 (cf Lk. 9:23); Mt. 25:31; sends His angels (Mt. 
13:41; 24:31; Mk. 13:27. 

69 So also Str.-B., |, 672 f.; only Tanch. Q°V51W 9 == Tanch. (Buber) D°UDIW, 10, 
PooZ. 

70 Midr. Ps. 8 § 1; Pes. Kah., 187a (Str.-B., I, 672 n.). 

71 For examples, v. Str.-B., I; 973 f. 

72 Cf. Cr.-K6., 23 


in the nativity anthem (Lk. 2:14) or the eschatological anthems (Rev. 5:11 ff.; 19:1 ff.) 
corresponding to Is. 6:2 ff., but also as yap& at the development of the individual 
within this history (Lk. 15:10). 


The participation of angels in the activities of the apostolic community assumed 
by the narrative in certain parts of Acts is based on the same presuppositions as their 
participation in the nativity and resurrection. Here, too, it is only the GyyeAoc toU 
QceoU or toU Kupiov who acts on behalf of the apostles (5:19; 12:7 ff.), or declares to 
them the will of God or of the Kurios (8:26; 10:3 ff.; 27:23), or punishes the enemy of 
the community (12:23). The extent to which the angel has ceased to play any 
autonomous part is shown, e.g., by a comparison of 18:9 and 27:23: the Gyyehoc 
simply takes the place of the kvptoc whose message he has to bring. 





c. It is thus self-evident that throughout the NT there can be no question of any 
equality of the angels with Christ. The Messiah is not an angelic being. As the Son He 
has a radically different origin and position (Mk. 13:32 and par.; Hb. 1:4 ff.). This 
fact, as shown by the spatial proximity in Hebrews, is not overthrown by the further 
fact of the Bpayd tt map Ayyérouc EXattoUoa which is accomplished in the death of 
Jesus (Hb. 2:5 ff.). On the contrary, this declaration only serves to emphasise the 
absolute otherness and superiority of commission. It is indeed possible that the 
peculiarly strong emphasis in Hebrews on the essential distinction between Christ and 
the angels is given added point by the antithesis between the NT Gospel of Christ and 
the many ideas of messengers and messages current in the surrounding world of 
religion (— 57). 


To this there corresponds a tendency, particularly evident in Paul, to emphasise 
the comparative unimportance of angelology. The positive thought of the angel as the 
messenger of God, as found in the Gospels and also in Acts, is relatively little used in 
his Epistles. For him the whole stress falls on the complete overshadowing of angels 
by the fact of Christ. Thus he comes to attach a lesser significance to what was 
originally thought to be the significant participation of angels in the giving of the Law 
(Gl. 3:19; cf. also Hb. 2:2; — 83), the point being that he measures this now by the 
all-normative action of Christ. Along the same lines, there arises from his union with 
Christ a consciousness of his own superiority to angels as an apostle. His mission, for 
example, is superior to any possible mission of an GyyeAoc EE oOUpavoU (GI. 1:8), and 
his charismatic endowment fulfilled in Gyézn is superior to all yAMoout TWV Ayyéhov 
(1 C. 13:1). As the Son is more and other than all categories of angels, so is the 
believer with and by Him. What is allotted to him, Exi0vu0Uow Ayyedor zapaKxU yar 
(1 Pt. 1:12); 1t 1s to human flesh and blood rather than to angels that the rederuptive 
act of Christ has reference (Hb. 2:16). 


3. This depreciation of angels in comparison with the fact of Christ is strengthened 
in Paul by his opposition to Gnostic teaching concerning them. We can hardly take 
Col. 2:18 to mean anything other than that a cult of angels had to be contested in the 
early Pauline communities. In the world of syncretism the belief in angels seems to 
have been partly divorced from the belief in God with which it has been indissolubly 
bound and to which it had been subordinate in its first beginnings. The GyyeAot can be 
reckoned with the 0pdvot, KvpiwrtntEec, Apyai and E€ovoiat (Col. 1:16). They can thus 
be regarded as among the forces which threaten man (R. 8:38). What are in view are 


the elemental or natural angels which were widely accepted in Judaisn{? and which 
might in isolation become ungodly and demonic powers. Also in view are the earlier 
pagan gods, which in part came to be identified with the guardian angels under which 
God placed the nations’. Paul is not concerned to contest their reality. His only 
concern is to assert the full and definitive overcoming of their influence in Christ. 
What is to be consummated eschatologically, Otav Kkatapynon mdoav Apynv Kal 
mdoav E€ovoiav Kal Sova (1 C. 15:24), is, like all eschatology, the present 
possession of the believer as Gzapyy in his mézeropan (R. 8:38). 





4. Fallen Angels — datpov. 


5. The idea of the guardian, or better the directing and ministering angel, is taken 
over from Judaism,’° which had long since forgotten the animistic roots of the 
notion.’”© Ac. 12:15 assumes a likeness in appearance and voice between the Gyyedoc 
and the man concerned ’/ In Mt. 18:10 recollection of the angels tv puKp@v tovtwv 
who constantly behold the face of God serves to describe the allembracing love of 
God to which these pucpoi are important, and thus to drive home our human 
responsibility to regard them as important too’® In the verse concerning the — 
EEovoia on the head of the woman demanded & toUc AyyéAovc (1 C. 11:10), we 
perhaps have a warning against the erotic desires of angels based on Gn. 6:1 ff? 
More probably, however, it implies that regard should be had to the propriety required 
by accompanying angels 89 Similar regard 1s had to accompanying angels in Judaism 
(b.Ber., 60b), which portrays the angels as guardians of good manners (b.Shab., 
119b). 








A particular exegetical question is posed by the Gyyedou tWv Extd ExkAnowWv of 
Rev. 1:20 and Rev. 2f. The only explanations which demand serious consideration are 
those which see a reference to bishop? ! or to real angels.s2 Since elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse Gyyehou are always angels, the latter seems more likely. This is supported 
by the fact that in NT days the Exioxomoc was always regarded as a member of the 
community and never exalted above it, as would be demanded by the conjunction of 
images, i. €., community-candlestick, Gyyehoo—star. On this ground, too, the 
reference would seem to be to angels representing the communities. These correspond 
to the angels of the nations already found in Judais 33 and to Michael as the angel of 








73 Str.-B., III, 819 ff. 

74 Ibid. , 48 ff. 

75 Ibid. , 1, 781 ff.; Il, 437 — n. 47. 

76 Bousset-Gressm., 324. 

77 For parallels, v. Str.-B., HU, 707. Zn. Ag., 391, n. 49 contests any reference to 
guardian angels, but he gives no reasons. 

78 A. Schlatter, Erlatiterungen zum NT, ad loc. 

79 So already Tert.Virg. Vel., 7; Ltzm. ad /oc.; Everling, 32 ff. 

80 Cf. G. Kittel, Rabbinica (1920), 17 ff.; Str.-B., IIL, 437 ff. 

81 Above all Zn. Apk., 209 ff.; Nk. Z., 37 (1926), 758; Had. Apk., 38 f.; Str.-B., III, 
791. 

82 Comm. Bss., 200 f.; Loh., 18; Charles, I, 34 f.: A. Schlatter, Erliiterungen zum NT, 
ad loc., Gesch. d. ersten Christenheit (1927), 329; Cr.-K6.,19 f. (hesitantly). 

83 Str.-B., IV, 1224 (Index). 


Isracl,84 but also to the description of angels, common to the whole Book of 
Revelation, as mediators of the divine action. 


* a py QAyyEAoc.” 


The OT has an early reference to the Apytotpatnyoc svvapEewc Kvptov in Jos. 5:14. In 
Da. 10:13 and 12:1 Michael is the cic tv Apyévtmv or O Ayyedoc (O: Apy@v) O wéyac. 
The first mention of seven special angels is found in Ez. 9:2 ff. then in Tob. 12:15; Test. 
L. 8; Gr. En., 20; Tg. J. I, Gn. 11:7; Rev. 8:2..6 (cf. 1:4, 20; 3:1: 4:5; 5:6). Six are also 
mentioned in Eth. En., 20: Tg. J. I, Dt. 34:6: and four in Eth. En., 9, 1 etc.: Sib., 2, 215; 
Pesr., 46, Str.-B., III, 808 The term is not found in the LXX, but occurs in Gr. En... 20. 
Tg. J. I, Dt. 34:6; and four in Eth. En., 9, 1 etc.; Sib.. 2, 215; Pesr.. 46, Str.-B., TI. 406, 
The term is not found in the LXX, but occurs in Gr. En., 20, 8: 4 Esr. 4:36; Proseuche 
Joseph (bOr. Joh., II. 25), as also in Philo, who uses it to describe the logos (Conf. Ling.. 
146; Rer, Div. Her., 205). If both name and thing also play a role in the Gnostic magic 
literature? and Iamblichus the Neo-Platonist (Myst., 2. 3, p. 70, 10, Parthey), there can be 
no doubt that they derive from Jewish Christian sources. The Milesian theatre inscription 
CIG, 2895 has an invocation of the Apycyyedo1 as a late Christian protective chaftn. 





84 Bousset-Gressm., 327; Str.-B., II, 813; Above all, Lueken, ad /oc.; 

* Apyayyedoc. Nageli, 48, 72; Lueken, ad /oc.; Everling, 79ff.; Bousset-Gressm., 325 
ff.; EJ, VI, 632 f. 

| Six men and a seventh dressed as a scribe. H. Gunkel, ARW, | (1895).294 ff., traces 
this back to the stellar deities of Babylon, in the midst of which was the scribal god 
Nabu. 

Gr. En. Greek Enoch. containing 32 chapters of the former in a MS discovered, 1886- 
d. 

Tg. J. | Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

2 For the traditional names of the archangels, cf. Bousset-Gressm., 325 ff.; Str.-B., III, 
805 ff. 

Tg. J. | Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

2 For the traditional names of the archangels, cf. Bousset-Gressm., 325 ff.; Str.-B., III, 
805 ff. 

Gr. En. Greek Enoch. containing 32 chapters of the former in a MS discovered, 1886- 
7. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

3 Preis. Zaub., [V, 1203; VI, 257; XII, 744, 929, 973. 

Myst. De Mysteriis. 

CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

4 So Deissmann LO, 393 ff. 


The development of the doctrine of archangels has its basis in the tendency to give 
prominence to certain leading and individualised angels. It is worth noting, however, 
that there is virtually no interest in this aspect in the NT. The paucity of occurrences 1s 
striking. The majority, though without the term dpydéyyehot, occur in the Book of 
Revelation (— 84): Ev@atov toU OeoU, i. €., as part of the divine manifestation and in 
execution of the divine will. Paul mentions only once in | Th. 4:16 the gavn 
Opyayyéxov which will ring out at the parousia, and since this is brought into 
connection with the coming of the Kdptoc (the Ev of accompaniment), it has no more 
significance than the oGAmvyE 8e0U which will be sounded at the same time. Even the 
archangel, then, is simply an accompanying manifestation of the eschatologically 
returning Christ. On Jd. 9 — 83. 


+ lo@yysdoc. 


This rare word corresponds to such analogous constructions as lod@eoc and 
icoBaoedc. It is found in Iambl., epi woyfjc: Stob.Ecl., I, p. 457. 9 W: Hierocles Carm. 
Aur., 49, p. 44. 9. Mullach; Christian epitaph, Kaibel, 542. 6 f. Materially equivalent are 
iooc Ayyéro1g yeyovac (Abraham after his death), PhiloSacr. AC.. 5: Mozep Ayyehoc 
OcoU. P. Greci et Latini, I, 26, 10, cf. 18 (5th century A.D.). 


In the NT the only occurrence is in Lk. 20:36, which tells us that the resurrected 
will know neither mortality nor sexual intercourse, since they are like angels (Mt. 
22:30: Mk. 12:25: Wc Gyyehou Ev t. oUp.). But cf. also Ac. 6:15: Woel mpdommov 
Gyyéhov. 


Kittel 


Ayeveaoyntos — yeved. 


Cy1ioc—ayid6a—ayiacpndc Ayiotyc—Ayiwobvy 





The AI’-family of Greek words is most extensive. In biblical Greek it 1s found not 
only in words like Gytoc, GyidCew, Ayiaotipptiov, Aywt¢ and Aywwovvn, but also in 


NT New Testament. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (5th 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

Carm. Aur. /n Aureum Pythagorae Carmen Commentarius. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Sacr. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 





such words as Ayvoc, AyviCetwv, Ayviowa, Ayviow6c, Ayveia and Gyvotye. Here, indeed, 
it enjoys its most significant history- 


dyi0c.* 
A. In Greek and Hellenistic Writings. 


The old Greek word Gyoc signifies the object of awe (Williger, Pass.-Cr.6), wether in 
the sense of reverence (Hom. Hymn. Cer., 479: néya yap ti Oe @v Ayoc ioyévet aUSijv), or 
in that of aversion (Aesch.Choeph.. 154 f.: Axétpoxov Gyoc Anevyetov, cf. Soph.Oed. 


Tyr.. 1426). The adjective Gyijc (Diel$.1, 160, 12 f.: 244, 3) approximates to the sense of 
Ka0apdc, “clean.” From the time of the Attic tragic dramatists this sense came to be less 


attached to the Gytoc stem than to the Gyvdc stem, which is linked with the verbal 


adjective? The verb GC@, “to shrink from.” usually found in the medial GZouat 
(Soph.Oed. Col. 134 etc.). does not occur at all in the Bible. 


The first certain attestation of the adjective Gytoc is in Herodotus, who brings it 
into close relationship with the sanctuary (5, 119: péya te Kal Gytov Cioog, and also 2, 
41: 44). Plato distinguishes Kaxd ... diamepdvtmc aU LeydAa, Otav cic SnpLOota Kal 
Gyia <sc. yiyvavtot> (Leg., X, 884a). It is used of sanctuaries (Demosth., 59, 77: 


1 In Indo-germanic, though this is disputed (cf. Boisacq, s.v. Gytoc), a related term is 
found in the old Indian yaj == “to sacrifice” (cf. GGeta1 == Skt. yajati, “he sacrifices.” 
Cytoc == Skt. yajyah, “worthy of reverence.” Gyvéc == yajnbah, “sacrifice,” 
Debrunner). While the sacrificial meaning predominates in Indian, it is the 
sacramental which comes to the fore in Greek. 

* Gytoc. J. C. K. v. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 4 (1857), 81ff.. G. Menken, Schriften 
(1858), UI, 305 ff., VI, 46ff.; L. Diestel, “Die Heiligkeit Gottes,” Joch. pr. Th. (1859), 
3ff., W. W. Graf Baudissin, Studien z. semitischen Religionsgeschichte, II (1876); G. 
Wobbermin, Religionsgeschichtliche Studien (1896): A. Fridrichsen, “Hagios-Qados,”’ 
Skrifter av Videnskaps Selskabet, Il, 3 (1916); E. Williger, “Hagios,” RVV, 19 (1922): 
H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, 1 (1919): Pneuma Hagion (1922); R. Asting, Die 
Heiligkeit im Urchristentum (1930): U. Bunzel, Der Beoriff der Heiligkeit im AT 
(1914): E. Issel, Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im NT (1887). J. Hanel, Die Religion der 
Heiligkeit (1931); Cr.-Ko., 34ff.; Pass.-Cr., s.v. 

Pass.-Cr. F. Passow, Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache , 1841 ff., completely 
revised by W. Cronert, 1913 ff. 

Hom. Hymn. ad Cererem. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Choeph. Choephori. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Oed. Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeF, 1922. 

2 Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik ¢1913), 223. 

Oed. Col. Oedipus Coloneus. 

Leg. Leges. 





UEP toivev Ayiov Kal cELvOv lepWv), a distinction being made between Papoi, ol 
LEV KaAMoTOL Kal Gyimtatot Ev AUTH th woyh th Exdotov kal th ovost, ol SE Kal 
KON) TOlc mAo1 TIULAV ISpvuévot (Demosth., 25, 35), so that the most beautiful and 
sacred things are not accessible to the public. Similarly Isocrates speaks of the 
dyimtata tOv iep@v, Areop. 2% The Hellenistic inscriptions confirm this usage, 
particularly for oriental sanctuaries (IG, XII, 1, 694, 14: Ev t@ lep® 1 Aywwotato, 
Ditt. Syll>, 768, 16: tv lepOv tOv Aywrdtov). 


In the Hellenistic period Gytoc is used as an epithet of the gods as welft preferably 
in the case of Egyptian and Syrian, and therefore again oriental deities, such as Isis, 
Serapis and Baal (e.g., Ditt. Or., 620, 2: Au Gyiw BeedkPeowpw [Gerasa], 590, 1 f.: 
OcW® Ayiw Bad «al 060 Hpa [Beirut], just as in the Roman cultus Syrian deities are 
given the predicate sanctus == Gyioc? From the oriental deities the phrase Gyto 
Cyiwtatoc seems only at a later date to have been transferred to the Greek god®. On 
the other hand the word Gytoc never seems to have been applied in pure Greek to men 
connected with the cultus, its place being taken by Ayvéc in this respect. 


It may be added that it was used of customs connected with religion, especially 
the mysteries (eg., Aristoph.Nu., 304: Ev tedetalc Ayiatc, Demosth., 25, 11: tdc 
Cywotdtac Nplv teketdc Katadeizac etc.). 


Only in the Hellenistic period does Gyiog come into more common use. Probably 
this is due to the influence of the onental concept of holiness, as best seen in the 
LXX. Here Gytoc is used as the equivalent of the Hebrew in all applications of this 
Hebrew term, so that in the usage of the Bible we must everywhere recognise the 
Semitic background. 


B. The Use of the Term Holiness in the OT. 


Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Areop. Areopagiticus. 

3 Pausanias (Wobbermin, 62 ff.) says of the Kabira sanctuary at Thebes: oUt wWEv tO 
lepOv toUto Eotww EE Apyfic Aytov (LX, 25, 8); of the sanctuary at Tithorea: lepOv 
‘Lotdoc Ayitatov (X, 32, 13); as against Herodotus he makes much use of the 
superlative (Williger). His dependence on Herodotus (Kroll) is contested. Fridrichsen 
(44) gives other examples. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sv//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

4 Williger, 81. 

Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

5 Cumont, Die orientalischen Religionen C193 1), 266, n. 65. Fridrichsen, 30. 
Delehaye, Sanctus (1927), 22 fF. 

6 Williger, 82 f. It is only in mockery that Gytoc is used of animals (Aristoph.Av., 
522: Antiph. Lyk., 147, CAF, II, p. 80). 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Nu. Nudes. 





The root WT? is probably not originally Hebrew but Canaanite, being thus taken over 
from an alien religious circle, while the native Hebrew O71 acquires the significance of 


“what is banned” and thus becomes predominantly negative. The actual meaning of WT)? 





is hard to determine etymologically. We cannot accept the earlier theory of its kinship 
with WT, which contradicts the Semitic laws of sound. Fleischer. on the other hand, has 
rightly pointed to the basic Tj?, “to divide.”7 which would cause us to think of what is 
marked off from the secular. The antithetical term 1s On. or “profane” (1 S. 21:5 f.: Ez. 
22:26; 42:20: 44:23), 1.e., that which is not under the ban of holiness. In contrast to V7)? 
this appertains to ordinary life, and thus self-evidently comes to mean “common” 
(KowoOv) as distinct from the cultic. Most closely related materially to W7j? or holiness is 
the term 110 (“purity”). The substantive (qddes :tohar), adjective (qad6s: tah6r) and 
verb (qadés: tahér) all show the same basic forms. W7)? is related to 110 like Gytoc to 
dyvoc. Yet while W7)? is the basic cultic term, WV is the ritual. There is always an 
energy in the holy which is lacking in the pure or clean. If both W7j? and 110 may be 


brought under the concept of the religious, both are distinct from the ethical, with which 
the religious is not to be equated. The ethical has its root in the human sphere rather than 
the divine. It is only with the increasing spiritualisation of thought that the two great vital 
streams come together. 


From the very first WT)? is very closely linked with the cultic. Anything related to 
the cultus, whether God, man, things, space or time, can be brought under the term 


WIP. 


In analogy to the nominal construction , , the substantive 
always denotes a state and not an action. In Genesis, Where the cultus does not play 
any significant role, it is not found: but it occurs only the more frequently in the story 
of Moses. Already at Sinai the J source has the expression (Ex. 3:5, ). 


The ground around the burning bush is holy ground, as is also Gilgal before Jericho 
(Jos. 5:15), and esp. Jerusalem (Is. 48:2: 52:1: Neh. 11:1, 18), the site of the temple 


(Is. 11:9; 56:7: ), the temple itself (Is. 64:10; 1 Ch. 29:3: cf. 
Ps. 5:7; 79:1; 138:2: 7) and everything appertaining to it, the holiest of 
holies (Ps. 28:2: ), the chambers (Ez. 42:13: 46:19 ) and 


the courts (Is. 62:9). In relation to the temple WTj? comes to mean sanctuary rather 
than holiness, and within it a distinction is made between the sanctuary (Ex. 26:33; 
Lv. 4:6: rt) and the holiest of holies (Ex. 26:34; Nu. 18:10). The holy time as 


well as the holy place is called (Is. 58:13: Neh. 10:32: Ww . cfmEay 


16:23; Neh. 9:14: ). Reference is also made to holy offerings, and 


therefore to sacrifices (1 S. 21, 5-7; cf. Lv. 22:12: 3:11: ) and tithes (Dt. 
26:13). The more deeply we penetrate into the priestly literature of the Pentateuch, the 
more common the word becomes, evidence being thus given of an increasing 








7 Baudissin, I, 19 ff. 
esp. especially. 


“catholicising” of the OT concept of holiness under priestly rule. The status merges 
more and more into the matter of the cultus, so that the Law no less than the cultus 
itself comes under the threat of a purely material conception of holiness. 


The adjective i? is more fluid than the substantive . Whereas is a 


material concept with no personal element, j? can be used outside the place and 
time of the cultic (Lv. 6:9, 19 ff. etc.) of persons. Characteristically it is not applied to 
things like sacrifices, garments or vessels etc.? and in regard to cultic status God can 
be called i? as well as man. To be sure, the cultic nature of — {2 is somewhat 
evaporated when it is used of God, since the angels, who have no cultus, can 
sometimes be described as i? (Job 5:1; 15:15). As a predicate of God, =? 
comes to have the meaning of divine, and thus becomes an adjective for God (Is. 
5:16; 6:3; Hos. 11:9 etc.: cf. j? Is. 1:4 etc.). But the personal character of 
God gives a spiritual turn to the whole concept, a development chiefly attributable to 





the prophets. Even as a human predicate i? acquires a new sense, for in man the 
holy comes into contact with the ethical, though there is no simple equation. The 
relationship of God and man thus gives to the adjective —_—j? a historical element as 


distinct from the impersonal .9 


Finally, the verb is the most versatile form of the root. The relatively 
infrequent gal form denotes exclusively cultic holiness with no moral element. In 
contrast the niph’al form, of which God alone is the subject, denotes the 
selfrepresentation of His holiness (Is. 5:16; Ez. 20:41; 28:22, 25; 36:23; 38:16; 39:27; 
Nu. 20:13) in Israel in face of the Gentile world. What is indicated is not so much 
entry into a state of holiness as the expression of the essence of divine holiness. In 
contrast again, the comparative stem is inchoative: “to set in a state of holiness.” The 
subject here may be God, who sanctifies in the eyes of the nations His name defiled 
by Israel (Ez. 36:23), or who restores the holiness of Israel itself (Ez. 20:12; 37:28), or 
who declares the Sabbath to be holy (Gn. 2:3); but it may also be Moses, who 
sanctifies the people (Ex. 19:10, 14), or Joshua (Jos. 7:13), or Job (1:5), or Samuel (1 
S. 16:5), as they sanctify either the nation or individuals. When the people as such 
enters a state of holiness, the middle hitpa’el is found (Jos. 3:5; 2S. 11:4: ). In 
this case the concept never implies more than cultic qualification. Finally, the 
causative has the sense of “dedicate,” not with the implication of cultic qualification, 
but rather of transfer to the possession of God, to whom the person or thing dedicated 
now exclusively belongs. 





C. The History of the Term in the OT. 


OT Old Testament. 

8 In Nu. 5:17, according to the LXX Udap Ka0apdv C@v, we should read 
D instead of 

9 A distinction should be made between the Hebrew adjective |? and the 





Canaanite . which became a proper name in place-names, and was also used of 
the hierodules, thus being brought into connection with pagan cults. 


1. The Pre-prophetic Period. 


The history of the term is linked with the substantive , though not so much 
in the sense of sanctuary with reference to the centre of the cultus, old though this use 
is (Ex. 3:5: Jos. 5:15), as in that of holiness with reference to the name of God. For 
God's name is an expression for His personal essence as present in the sanctuary and 


people. Taken up into the personal being of Yahweh, however, acquires a 

moral bearing alien to it by nature. Amos already causes Yahweh to swear by His 
holiness (4:2), and therefore by His innermost essence, which is different from 
everything creaturely, let alone unclean or sinful. Similarly he finds a mortal human 
sin in the defilement of the name of Yahweh's holiness even within the sphere of the 





cultus (2:7). The phrase is particularly common in the priestly 

literature, whether in the pre-exilic holiness code of P (Lv. 20:3: 22:2) or in the 
priestly prophet Ezekiel (Ez. 36:20 ff.). In the Psalter, too, where we again encounter 
the holiness of the name of Yahweh (Ps. 33:21: 103:1 etc., cf. also 1 Chr. 16:10, 35), 
it is used in connection with worship. Here the cultic element has certainly not 
disappeared, since the theological feeling of priestly circles is cultically emphasised. 
Again, the name itself is prescribed for invocation in the cultus: for the cultus is 
possible only where the name of God is acknowledged, the name in some sense taking 
the place of the cultic image in the OT. Nevertheless, with the emphasising of the 
name holiness becomes far more personal than cultic, as may be seen particularly 
clearly in Ezekiel and the Psalter. 


In the process, however, the concept of holiness merges into that of divinity, so 
that Yahweh's holy name contrasts with everything creaturely. The phrases 


(Ps. 105:42) and 77 (Is. 63:10 ff.; Ps. 51:11) follow the same pattern. 


The name, Word and Spirit of God are all forms of His revelation, but as they 

are set in antithesis to everything worldly or creaturely, so that even the cultic 1s 
almost consumed by the divine. God's holiness thus becomes an expression for His 
perfection of being which transcends everything creaturely. As we have seen, the 
revelation of His holiness is expressed by niph‘al : “to sanctify oneself,” God 

alone being the subject (Lv. 10:3; 22:32: Ex. 29:43: Is. 5:16; Ez. 20:41). Even in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the request Gyiac0tw tO Ovoud cov corresponds to the Hebrew 


, so that 1t 1s God Himself who demonstrates His name to be holy. 


As the name of Yahweh is disclosed at Sinai, so it is at Sinai that Israel as His 
people has its origin in the divine covenant (Ex. 24:4—-8). Thus the concept of holiness 
is linked with the relationship between God and His people, with the national religion. 
Because God dwells in the midst of the people, Israel, too, is to be a (Dt. 

7:6; 26:19: cf. Jer. 2:3). It must have no contact with the cults or rites of other nations. 
It must worship Yahweh as its only God (Dt. 6:4). In the concept of the (cf. 
Ex. 19:6: > °2) the cultic and national elements are indissolubly merged. 


Probably developing out of a holy amphictyonic league?4 centred upon the ark, Israel 
is in Deuteronomy the people of God in an absolute sense, established on the basis of 





9a M. Noth, System der zwiilf Stdémme Israels (1930), 61 ff. 


the divine covenant (Dt. 17:2) and election (7:1 ff.) in contrast to the heathenism of 
other nations. Indeed, within the one term __/? Israelite and heathen conceptions of 
holiness are brought into mortal combat, since in the there must be neither 


nor (Dt. 23:18). These hierodules belong to the Canaanite cultus, the 

holiness of which cannot be better characterised than by the fact that it includes 
“holy” licence. The thought of the holy people emerges even more clearly in the 
Holiness Code (Lv. 17—26) than in Deuteronomy. Here everything derives from the 


basic statement in Lv. 19:2: Ye shall be (2. 
Yahweh's holiness demands the holiness of His people as a condition of intercourse. 
If the cultic character of holiness is prominent in this code, c. 19 shows us that cultic 
qualification is inconceivable without purity. Cultic purity, however, demands 
personal purity. The Gy1ot must be dyvoi. Hence the sphere of ethics is taken up into 
that of religion. 


This form of the concept of holiness is thus determined by the cultus. At its heart 
stands the ark, which from Sinai on is linked with the sanctuary, like a mobile house 
in which God is thought to dwell. After a long detour by Shiloh it comes at length to 
Jerusalem, finding a permanent abode in the holiest of holies in Solomon's temple (1 
K. 8:13), so that the sanctuary which shelters it is filled with its holiness, and the 
presence of God is thought to be enthroned above the ark, which is screened by the 


cherubim. It is worth noting that Yahweh appears for the first time as 


(1 S. 6:20) in connection with the ark. In stories like 1 S. 5 and 6, and 2 S. 6, 
the holiness is still impersonal and natural in character. The ark is as it were charged 
with sacred electricity which strikes what is profane like lightning. Only those in a 
state of may touch it. 


On the older Hebrew view, such a state is the holy war in which the ark originally 
found its sphere of operation (Nu. 10:35 f.; Jos. 6). That God's war, which the ark 
symbolises, is holy, derives also from the fact that the warrior is in a state of , 
being allowed to eat the consecrated temple bread which otherwise only the priests as 
holy persons may eat (cf. Mt. 12:3 ff. and par.). It is along such lines that we are to 
understand the formula (to declare holy war,” Mi. 3:5; Jer. 6:4). 


Similarly, the camp is holy (Dt. 23:15), since Yahweh dwells in it (v. 10 ff.). He 
Himself is described as a man of war by Moses (Ex. 15:3: TANIA WK WM). The 


holy war under the sign of the ark is the origin of the history of Israel. 


Yet the ark is also the centre of national worship in time of peace, for Shiloh its 
first dwelling-place (Jos. 18:1: cf. Jer. 7:26), and Jerusalem to which David brought it 
permanently (2 S. 6), as the places where Yahweh causes His name to dwell (Dt. 12:5 
etc.), are centres of the national cultus which Deuteronomy alone sanctions as 
compared with the tribal or family shrines, or the nature shrines on the “high places.” 


2. Prophetic Theology. 


c. chapter. 
par. parallel. 


a. If in the national religion the holy still has a natural as well as a historical 


element, this disappears completely in prophetic theology. God as sj? is now 
contrasted with the human and creaturely in all the fulness of His divine personality. 
It is noteworthy that it is in Hosea, who breaks completely with the cultic element in 


religion, that Yahweh as i? appears in moral antithesis to the nature of man: “I am 
God, and not man, holy (___j?) in the midst of thee” (11:9). Israel has followed the 
cult of Baal, and in favour of Baal has become Kadesh (, 4:14; 12:1). In this 

holy licence it commits mortal sin against Yahweh, whois __/? in the opposite 
sense. But if the destruction of Israel must follow from this collision of — j? with 

(cf. 14:1), this destruction will itself be destroyed by God as j°. In the 
holiness of God there is the deathdealing element which must destroy (cf. 5:3; 6:10: 
9:4) uncleanness( ; cf. 2 S. 11:4), but there is also the creative element which 


makes God a tree of life (14:8). Hosea finds the essence of God in suprahuman love 
(— Ayando, 31 ff.). 





The opposition of God's holiness to Israel thus works itself out in His love which 
is quite incomprehensible to human nature. In Hosea, therefore, the concept of 
holiness takes up into itself as the fulness of deity the thought of love—an insight 
never again attained in the OT. As Hosea himself in his shattered happiness learned to 
know love as the indestructible force which could save even his lost wife, so 
Yahweh's holiness as the sum of His being must contain the creative love which slays 
but also makes alive again (cf. 6:1 f.). In the older Hebrew concept the divine stands 
in mortal opposition to the human and especially the sinful. This opposition remains 
in Hosea’s view of God, but it is absorbed into the opposition of holy love to unholy 
nature. What God in virtue of His holiness may do to love unholy nature, no man may 
do, and therefore the antithesis between God and man consists in the very love which 
overcomes it. 





b. The concept of holiness is central to the whole theology of Isaiah. The 
Trisagion of his initial vision (Is. 6:3) remained normative for his picture of God. It 
shows that Yahweh Sabaoth 1s as it were thrice holy. Whereas Yahweh's His 
gravitas, is the pavepOv toU OeoU which appears in all the world as in a transparency, 
His holiness denotes His innermost and secret essence. The fearfulness of the holy 
God, the numen tremendum, is inimitably expressed in the holy awe of Isaiah. His 
trembling seems to shake the threshold on which he stands at the entrance to the 
sanctuary, and in the manifestation of the divine he feels the mortal contrast to his 





own nature, since he is , Gk&0aptoc unclean, and he thinks that he must perish. 

The continuation of the vision shows that this is a moral rather than a physical 
uncleanness, for there is reference to the taking away of guilt and the purging of sin 
(6:7). Atonement (193) is needed; the thought of it occurs here in the setting of the 
holy. To be sure, atonement is always implicitly demanded where there is question of 
the cultic encounter of man with the holy God. But here the atonement does not come 
from man's side by the offering of sacrifice. It comes from God's side, God Himself 
effecting it through the seraph by means of a coal from the altar used as a holy means. 
When in the state of reconciliation, Isaiah does not actually call himself —?, but we 
may thus describe him, since in his prophetic role he stands in direct contact with God 





(cf. 2 K. 4:9). At any rate, he himself calls the final state of the redeemed on Mount 
Sion i? (4:3), and it is characteristic that this is a state of life ( ), 
whereas the contemplation of what is holy in a state of Gka0apoia brings death (6:5). 


From the concept of holiness Isaiah forged the expression (? for 
Yahweh. As is well known, it occurs only in Isaiah apart from a few dependent 
passages (e.g., 2 K. 19:22: Jer. 50:29 etc.). It is distributed more or less equally 
through the two parts, and is also highly esteemed by the editors (12:6; 17:7; 29:19). 
The expression is obviously paradoxical, foras |? Yahweh stands in antithesis to 
both natural and historical creation. If Yahweh as i? binds Himself to 
Israel, He sets up a relationship which must have as its goal a obviously 


seen (4:3) only in a remnant of the people ( W 10:21). To all the unholy, the 
light of Israel will be a fire and the Holy One a flame (10:16) by which it will be 
consumed and destroyed. In itself supreme grace, the establishment of the [? 


in His people will be judgment destroying the mass and purifying a remnant. 
Thus in face of the unholiness of the people it is supremely the divine Judge who 1s 


introduced in the i?. Once he is called (5:16), in a corrupt 
passage in which, however, the thought of judgment is again present. As 
Yahweh shows Himself to be holy (10). 


c. Along the lines of Isaiah, the concept of the j? is further developed 
in Deutero-Isaiah. But whereas the name was formerly linked predominantly with 
judgment, the contrast between Yahweh and Israel being thus expressed, it is now 
brought into connection with the thought of redemption. For now the Holy One of 
Israel has executed His judgment, and behind it stands redemption as the final goal. 


Yahweh as j? iS quite incomparable (Is. 40:25; cf. 57:15). As in Hosea, He is God 
and not man. In His holiness lies His divine mystery (45:15). This mystery 1s 
disclosed, however, in redemption (45:18 ff.). As i? Yahweh is the 


Creator (41:20: 45:11) and the Redeemer (41:14; 43:3, 14; 47:4) of Israel. As , 

He acknowledges Himself to be bound and committed to Israel, thus guaranteeing the 
freedom of Israel. Thus the thought of redemption is central to the theology of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and the Holy One of Israel is to be seen in the light of it. A connection 
is here established between salvation and holiness, though there 1s no linguistic 
relationship (as in German). The train of thought is similar to that of Hosea. For since 








Yahweh as i? is God and not man, since He stands in antithesis to the natural law 
of creation, since His thoughts and ways are different from those of men (55:8 f.), His 
holiness corresponds to a Kati Ktiotc in which He is all in all, the 7 or td 
Apyala having passed away and all things become new. 


3. The Post-exilic Period. 


10 The addition certainly suggests a prophecy of salvation, for 
“righteousness” always implies favour. But the train of thought (v. 15; v. 16) and the 


metre require the excision of . 





a. In post-exilic Judaism the concept of holiness gives evidence of two 
intermingling streams, the priestly and cultic on the one hand and the prophetic and 
ethical on the other. The former is predominant in the legal literature, the latter in the 
poetic. In the Jewish priest-state, the Israelite Law became more and more a 
ceremonial Law in which the popular elements were overshadowed by the cultic. In 
consequence the thought of holiness with its various derivatives plays a dominating 


role. At the head of Israel, which is to be a (Ex. 19:6), 
stands the high-priest as i? (Ps. 106:16), bearing on his breastplate the 


inscription: (Ex. 28:36). But in descending degrees not only he, but all 

the priests are holy (Lv. 21:6 f., cf. Nu. 16:5, 7), as are also the Levites who are 
offered as a wave-offering to Yahweh, and then the whole people (Lv. 11:44 f. etc.; 
Nu. 15:40). The power of holiness is imparted to men and things dwelling within the 








radius of the sanctuary, and there 1s a difference between and 


The danger of a materialisation of the concept is obvious, and Jesus had later to 
combat this (Mt. 23:17, 19). 


On the basis of this cultic system, however, there is built in the Psalter a more 
spiritual world which has drawn from the riches of prophecy and especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, and in which the holy is conceived personally, whether in the person of the 
Holy One of Israel (Ps. 71:22: 78:41; 89:18) or of the saints of Israel (34:9; 89:5). Yet 
there is still frequent mention of the sanctuary of God (5:7; 138:2). And if the 
priesthood remains relatively in the background, it is easy to see that the collection of 
the Psalter belongs to the same period as the formation of the priest-state. The cultus 
was the envelope of faith, though without any sense of conflict between them. Indeed, 
we can see what power cultic festivals in the temple could exercise on pious minds, 
for in the sanctuary God could be seen (Ps. 27:4; 42:2; 63:2 etc.) and His presence 
enjoyed. The sacrifice in its many forms was the sign of reconciliation between God 
and the people. It did not express human invention, but divine institution, and as such 


it could be a source of comfort. The Holy Spirit (Ps. 51:11; cf. 143:10 [LXXfIV1 


1) was present within Israel (Is. 63:10 f.) as the Spirit of reconciliation shed 
abroad by God in the heart (Ez. 36:26 f.) whose withdrawal was to be feared (Ps. 
51:11). 


b. The cultic basis of the Gytoo—concept, however, is maintained not merely in 
the canonical literature but also in the apocryphal writings of Hellenism. The holiness 
of Jerusalem (1 Macc. 2:7; 2 Macc. 1:12: 3 Macc. 6:5: Tob. 13:9), of the temple (1 
Esr. 1:53; 2 Macc. 1:29: 5:15 [Gywotatov lepdov]; 3 Macc. 3:16), of the sanctuary (td 
Gyta, 1 Macc. 3:43, 51, 58 f. etc.; Jdt. 4:12 f.), of the altar (2 Macc. 14:3; Sir. 50:11), 
of the Sabbath (2 Macc. 5:25: Tob. 2:1), of holy objects such as garments (Sir. 45:10), 
candlesticks (26:17), oil (45:15), swords (2 Macc. 15:16), and books (1 Macc. 12:9), 
of the priesthood (1 Macc. 2:54), of the people (1 Macc. 10:39, 44: Wis. 18:9) and of 
the covenant (1 Macc. 1:15, 63) is firmly rooted in the OT. The same is true of the 
referring of Gytoc to God (2 Macc. 14:36; 3 Macc. 2:2: Sir. 23:9; Tob. 12:12, 15), 
even if the address “Thou Holy One” is striking, as also to the divine names (Tob. 
3:11; 8:5 f. etc.), to heaven (Wis. 9:10), to the angels (Tob. 11:14; 12:15), and to the 
Spirit (Wis. 1:5: Sir. 48:12), though the Wisdom of Solomon, plainly under the 


influence of Stoic philosophy, understands by mveUpa Gytov something rather 
different from what is meant by <)> M7 (Is. 63:10 f., Ps. 51:11). 


In general we may conclude that the apocryphal literature remains within the 
canonical conception of Gytoc. This is supported by the almost invariable usage of the 
LXX translators, who rightly employed the relatively little used Greek Gytoc as a 
rendering of the Hebrew W7/?. Nor did they allow the Hebrew 7)? to be coloured by 
the Greek meaning of Gytoc, but impressed Gytoc wholly into the service of the 
Hebrew W7/?. This is particularly obvious in the translating of the temple sanctuary 
by tO Cytov or td Gyta, whereas the normal Greek word iepév does not occur at all in 
the LXX. Hence “we may see a conscious attempt to avoid the usual term for heathen 
sanctuaries,” !1 though it is to be noted that already under Ptolemy III 10 Gytov is used 
for a pagan sanctuary 12 The plural Gyta is found only in Hebrews outside the LXX,13 
except that Josephus uses it for the Jerusalem temple—an obvious Hebraism. It has 
been suggested that Gytoc sometimes emphasises what is exalted or worthy of 


reverence, and that it is much used in this sense in the NT: but this rests on a 
misunderstanding. To the extent that what is exalted or worthy of reverence contains 








an element of the or awful, it might sometimes be expressed by Gytog == WT)? 


but hardly in the sense of == majestas. 


4. Philo and Josephus. 


In post-biblical Judaism the authors to claim our attention are Philo and Josephus. 
Both these went beyond the frontiers of legal Judaism into the Hellenistic world, the 
one as a philosopher, the other as a historian. Both were much influenced thereby. 


Philo starts with the Pentateuch as the basis of his theology, but he everywhere 
interprets it allegorically. His view of God is taken from Judaism. Hence God appears 
to him as ytoc (Sacr., 101; Som., I, 254; Praem. Poen., 123), and he also knows 10 
Gyitatov Kal Oelov Ovoue (Vit. Mos., II, 208) and describes the divine wisdom 


(cogia) as Ayia (Fug., 196). He realises that Gytoc has its basis in the Hebrew U7). 
Hence the whole sphere of the cultus is brought under this term as in Hebrew, 
including the temple (Leg. Gai., 278: 0 toU Uwiotov eoU veWc Aytoc; Leg. All., II, 
125: tO Aytov), the holiest of holies (Mut. Nom., 192: 1d Gyia tWv Ayiwv), the 
forecourt (Vit. Cont., 81: Ev TM Ayiw mpovaw), the precincts (Rer. Div. Her., 75: t@v 


11 M. Flashar in ZAW, 32 (1929), 245, n. 2. 
12 Ditt. Or., 56, 59; Flashar, op. cit. 
13 Flashar, op. cit. 

14 Asting, 37. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 
Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Mut. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Vit. De Vita Contemplativa. 


.. TELEVM@V TO AywwtEpov), but also including the actions (Post. C., 96: Gyitov zpdypa 
., Som., I, 82: ... tedetalc ..., Som., Il, 34: Xettovpyiat), which in the OT are not 


called ie; Similarly he tees the sacred number (Vit. Cont., 65) in relation to the 
Sabbath (Spec. Leg., II, 194) and other things (Vit. Mos., I, 80), and the Law 
(VO|10¢), like the cultus, is holy (Spec. Leg., III, 119), this being counted among the 
Cyto ypaoat by Palestinian Jews also. Among Israelites Moses is lep@tatdc te Kal 
Cytoc (Spec. Leg., IV, 105). Yet Israel as such is ordained a holy people (Praem. 
Poen., 123), and the firstborn are to be counted as Gyto1 (Sacr. AC., 134), so that the 
whole people is to be reckoned holy as in Deuteronomy and the Holiness Code. 


For Philo, of course, the Law is an allegory of the philosophical world, and the 
Hebrew root of his concept of God is indissolubly intertwined with a Greek derivation 
from Hellenistic philosophy. There thus ensues a transfer of the Hebrew predicate of 
holiness (Gy1o¢) to philosophical concepts with which it has no basic connection. The 
cosmos is as tO xpeoPitatov Kal teAetotatov Epyov Cytov (Rer. Div. Her., 199). It is 
a reflection of the Holy One (Plant., 50: Gyimv Axodyacua). And as Reaver: is holy in 
the macrocosm, so is voUc in the microcosm (Som., I, 34). The Gytov has here lost its 
original sense and come to mean the lofty aspect (oeuvov, Som., I, 251: ogpvotepov 
Kal AyiMtEpOV .. _ olkov) borne by the creation of God. Hence Philo can arrive at his 
own distinctive view of the soul as the sanctuary of God (Som., I, 149: 8e0U olKov 
yevéoBat, lepOv Aytov). There cannot be found for God any oepvotepov Kal Ayiwtepov 
... olkov than @io0edpova Stévotav (Som., II, 251). Like the duévoia, the yw@ pat 
(Leg. All., III, 125) and xtwijoetc al Kat peti (Sacr. AC., 109) can be called holy 
(Gyta1). Here the Philonic meaning of Gytoc merges into that of Gyvéc or “pure” 


(Exsecr., 159: yoy ... Gyvr| mapévoc), but loses that of —?. 


The usage of Josephus is quite different. In distinction from Philo, who does not 
avoid Gytoc but gives it a different meaning from that of the OT, Josephus uses it 
sparingly, no doubt because Gytoc “must have sounded strange in Greek ears.?> This 
is revealed by a comparison of the third book of the Antiquities, which deals with the 
cultic arrangements under Moses, with the relevant sections of the source in Leviticus. 


In the latter the term Gytoc == j? is extremely frequent, the so-called Holiness 
Code (Lv. 17-26) being named after it. But in Josephus it loses its prominence, and 
the same 1s true in all his writings:® He uses it most frequently of the Jerusalem 
temple, saying of the vadc that it Gyiov Exadelto, tO SE GBatov ... TOU Ayiov TO Aytov 
(Ant., 3, 125). He also uses it of the holiest of holies (Bell., 1, 152: Gépatov Aytov), 
and of the sanctuary with the forecourt and walls of the temple (Bell., 4, 171; 6, 95: 
Ant., 12, 413). The holy land is also called Gytov (Bell., 4, 163: 5, 400). Whereas 


Post. De Posteritate Caini. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 
Plant. De Plantatione. 

Exsecr. De Exsecrationibus. 

15 Schl. Mt., 12. 

16 Brine, Flavius Josephus (1913). 
Ant. Antiquitates. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 


TAN O0c is used of people of every kind, only the people of God is called move! to 
it alone can the predicate Gytoc be applied (Bell., 6, 425) as a precondition of its 
participation in the cultus. Josephus is much more liberal in his use of Gyvdc and its 
cognates (Ant., 15, 418; Bell., 6, 425 [dytoc]). The verb dytéCetv, which is mostly 
restricted to biblical Greek, though it is found also in Philo, he replaces by Gyvitetw 
(Ant., 3, 262: 9, 272). As an intransitive we find Gyvevew (Ant., 3, 152) in 
approximation to Greek usage. Here, too, Josephus shows that for the sake of his 
readers he has weakened the basic Jewish terms and ideas which sought expression in 
Gytoc and Gyuscew, as is most evident, of course, in his way of speaking of God® 


Procksch 


D. The Concept of Holiness in Rabbinic Judaism. 


a. In Rabbinic Judaism the application of the root Wj? is for the most part 
controlled by the OT. Thus, in accordance with OT custom, the following are called 
holy: the temple (); the priests; the sacrifices (distinguished as Ww, 


most holy offerings, and , offerings of a lesser degree of holiness); the 
feast-days; the Sabbath: the people Israel; Palestine etc. Yet in this usage the term 


W7j? is never given any precision of content. Often there is evidence of an attempt to 
systematise the OT statements. Thus Kel., 1, 6 ff. offers a series of ten items of 
increasing holiness, including the land, Jerusalem;-” the temple hill, the courts of 
women, men and priests, and the temple itself. Meg., 3, 1 offers the following series: 
1. the city square, where divine festivals might be held; 2. the synagogue; 3. the ark of 
the Torah within it; 4. the veils of Holy Penpuie within this; 5. the scrolls of Nebiim 
and Ketubim; and 6. the scroll of the Torah? 


Occasionally the Rabbis venture new constructions within the framework of the 
OT concept of cultic holiness. Thus S. Nu., 25 on 6:5 speaks of the holiness of the 
hair to indicate that the Nazirite must cut off his hair because it 1s dedicated to God 
(Nu. 6:5, 18), and of the holiness of the body to indicate that there must be no 
defilement by corpses (Nu. 6:6 f.). 


Mention should also be made of a secular use: c. acc. mul. et —_? viri == “to 
espouse a wife,”! lit. “to select or separate to oneself a wife.” For this is the basic 


17 Ibid, 118. 

18 A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910). 

Procksch Otto Procksch +, Erlangen (Vol. 1-5). 

19 Jerusalem == “the holy city,” v. Str.-B., I, 150. 

Meg. Megilla, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Esther Scroll (reading for the feast 
of Purim) (Strack, Hin/., 43). 

20 — 99. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

21 For references, v. Kidd, pass. 


meaning, of W7j?,22 which is here secularised and apparently restricted to the selection 
of a wife. 


This more or less exhausts the main occurrences of the root W7j? in Rabbinic 


literature. For apart from this traditional and secular use WT)? is not very frequent in 
passages of any theological relevance. 


b. God 1s called holy as the pitilessly stern Judge, as the lofty King, as rex 
tremendae maiestatis, whom one may approach only with fear and trembling. The 
Jew prays daily to Him, the “great, powerful and dreadful God.23 “Holy art Thou, 
and fearful is Thy name.”2* Thus the Rabbis speak much of the fear of God,25 and 
frequently call God , In indication of His majesty transcending 
everything earthly. This emphasis on the majesty and transcendence of God does not 
mean, however, that God is distant, unapproachable or remote for Judaisné® He 
reveals Himself to be holy majesty specifically and indeed exclusively when one 
draws near to Him. It is constantly said that God is present among His people ( 


). Later Judaism also knows well enough a direct relationship of trust in God. 

But where there is genuine piety and not unworthy calculation, this believing 
confidence is always sustained by fear and trembling before the holy Goce’ Hence 

the Holy One is one of the commonest designations for God in Judaism, as in Sir. and 
En.,** and later in Rabbinic texts from the 3rd century onwards (usually now with the 


eulogy: ).29 Rather strangely, it is almost completely lacking in the 
older strata of Rabbinic tradition (1st and 2nd centuries A.D.P9 Alongside it there is 
still found 11 (abstr. pro concreto) in the formula ,¢e.g., 8. Nu., 112 


on 15:31: “The whole Torah was spoken by Moses from the mouth of Holiness,” 1.e., 
exactly as God spoke it to him. 


The Spirit of God is also called holy. Indeed, 771 has become almost a 


fixed formula, and we never have instead 717 (which would correspond to 
the OT 77), 


22 Baudissin, IH, 20 ff. 

23 Schemone-Esre, 1. Benediction. 

24 Ibid. , 3. Benediction. 

25 E.g., Ab., 1, 3; b.Ber., 28b; 30b; Midr. Ps. 100 § 3 (213a). 

26 This view prevailed for many years, but it has been exploded by Moore, Judaism 
(1927), I, 423 ff. 

27 Cf. the prayer of Raba in b.Ber., 17a (b.Joma., 87b); the words of Johanan b. 
Zaccai in b.Ber., 28b; and esp. the passages from a prayer on the great day of 
atonement cited by Moore, op. cit., II, 214. 

28 For examples, v. Str.-B., III, 762. 

29 Ibid. , II, 310, under k. 

30 A. Marmorstein, 7ie Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God (1927), I, 97. 

31 In the OT, only Is. 63:10, 11; Ps. 51:11. 


Above all, the name of God is holy. This explains why in later Judaism the proper 


name ( )32 of God was never pronounced except in temple worship.33 
After the destruction of the temple it was not even known how to pronounce it. It was 
replaced by N in the reading of Scripture and by in more general use. But 


even these substitutes eventually became taboo. The reading 8% for 1” was 
restricted to liturgical use. In private reading or “the name” was used. Similarly 


came to be replaced by the very general or “place” (1.e., heaven == 
God).34 


The holiness of the name of God, 1.¢., of God Himself, is particularly 
characterised by the expression “to hallow the name (of God).” This is often found in 
prayers with God as subject: “Hallow Thy name” (Tanna de-bé Elijjahu, 21, E), or, 
the same in substance though not in expression: “Hallowed be Thy name,” 
synonymous with “Glorified be Thy name.” The two latter terms are found together 
at the beginning of the Kaddish prayer: “Hallowed and 
glorified be Thy great name.” “God sanctifies His name by showing His holiness to 
the world,’”?° and by forcing men to acknowledge His name. Quite often, however, it 
is said of men, though usually only of Israelites, that they hallow the name of God. 
They do this by “so living that men must see and say that the God of Israel 1s the true 
God,”/ and especially by obeying the will of God in keeping the commands of the 
Torah and studying to achieve a blameless walk in the eyes of the world. Thus the 
hallowing of the name ( i?) is “the chief principle and motive of ethical 


action in Judaism.’?” In a special sense it is martyrs who by their constancy to God's 
commands sanctify the name of God at the cost of their lives: 


c. Scripture is holy as the Word of God, the Torah being more holy than the rest 


because it is more strictly God's Word?” Cf. the mounting succession of holiness 
from Meg., 3, 1. 


To be sure, the description of the Torah or the rest of the OT as 1S 
relatively infrequent in Rabbinic literature” It is usually called quite simply rl 


or . But the matter itself is plain enough. The holiness of the Torah is seen 
supremely in the fact that the reading of it stands at the heart of synagogue worship 
encircled by a series of prayers referring to it?! The reading of the Torah is a sacred, 


32 W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie (1905), I, 159. 

33 Str.-B., II, 311 ff. 

34 Ibid. , I, 308-319. 

35 == “Glorify thy name,” cf. Jn. 12, 28. 

36 Str.-B., I, 411. The demonstration may also be given by a miracle, as in the case of 
the three in the burning fiery furnace in Da. 3:24 (cf. S. Lv., 18, 6 in Str.-B., I, 413 
etc. Cf. also Moore, II, 102). 

37 Moore, II, 103. 

38 Ibid., 105 f. Cf. esp. Midrash on Ps. 16:2 (61a). 

39 Str.-B., IV, 435 ff. 

40 For examples, ibid., Ill, 14. 

Al Ibid., IV, 154 ff. 


cultic action. But concern with it apart from worship 1s also felt to be in some sense a 
sacred action: “If two sit together and occupy themselves with the Torah, God's 
presence 1s among them” (Ab., 3, 2). The same is true of solitary study of the Torah 
(Ab., 3, 6 par.) The same thought is reflected in the miraculous accounts of certain 
rabbis being encircled with fire as they studied the Torah? 


Because Scripture is holy, so, too, are the individual scrolls, especially of the 
Torah. The writing of them is itself a sacred task. We see this from the saying (b.Er, 
13a) of R. Jishma‘el to R. Meir, himself a copyist of the Torah: “My son, be careful in 
thy work, for it is a work of God.” For the same reason, R. “Akiba (S. Nu., 5, 23, § 16, 
E) demands that scrolls copied by heretics should be burned “because they are not 
written in holiness,” 1.¢e., by a strict Jew and with sufficient care. 


The particular expression for the holiness of the scrolls in the Rabbinic writings is 
that “they make the hands unclean” (Zab., 5, 12; b.Shab., 13b etc.), 1.e., a cultic 
washing of the hands is necessary after touching them‘?4 the hands having become 
holy through the holiness of Scripture and needing to be made unclean again after 
contact. 


d. Men are often called holy in Rabbinic literature. The man who fulfils God's 
commandments and leads a pious life pleasing to God is holy: Tanch. now § 31 


(37b); S. Lv., 20, 7 (91d) j?: “The holiness which consists in 
keeping all the commandments.” Study of the Torah also belongs essentially to a life 
pleasing to God. Hence students are called (b.Meg., 27b:; b.Jeb., 105b: 


b.Sanh., 7b). Jose b. Meshullam and Shim’on b. Menasia are called “a 
holy community,” because they lead a life which is to some extent the ideal of Jewish 
piety, dividing the day into three parts, one third for the Torah, one third for prayer 


Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Sayings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl. , 54). 

42 Ibid., I, 794. 

43 Ibid., Il, 603. Fire is the sacred element. Hence also Midr. Ps., 90 § 12 (196a): The 
Torah as pre-existent with God was written with black fire on white fire (Str.-B., I, 
975). 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, inl. , 37). 

44 The reason given for this definition in b.Shab., 14a, and followed in Str.-B., IV, 
433 f., 1s a late construction of no historical value. 

Tanch. 7anchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Kin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

S. Lv. Sifra Leviticus, Tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Ein/., 200). 

Jeb. Jebamot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Marriage of those related by 
Marriage (Strack, Einl., 45). 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/., 51 f.). 

b. ben, when between the personal and family names of rabbis. 








and one third for work# The righteous of the OT are also called holy, as the early 
patriarchs in Tanch. 72'7/732, Isaac in Gn. r., 65 and Abraham in Gn. r., 45. 


Particular emphasis always falls on the negative side of the concept of holiness. 
To be holy is to be separated, S. Lv., 11, 44 (57b) etc. In the first instance this means 
separation from the Gentiles and their idolatry (S. Lv., 20:7; M. Ex. 19:6). Often, 
however, to be holy means to refrain from sin, especially from licentiousness. Thus 
Lv. r. 24:6 (34d), Jehuda b. Pazzi: “He who refrains from licentiousness is called 
holy.” Similarly, Nu. r. 9 (151b)*© Similarly, Rabbi Jehuda I is called holy “because 
not once in his life did he look on the place of his circumcision” (jMeg., 72b, 50), and 
Nahum b. Simai is called most holy because he never looked on naked heathen 
statues, nor on any image on a coin?” For later Judaism holy and chaste come to be 








synonymous. Maimonides (12th century) calls 7W17/? the portion of his Mishnah 
Torah which contains definitions of sexual matters, and Nachmanides (13th century) 
entitles his missive on the same commandments NW17j? NAN 


Kuhn 
E. Gytoc in the NT. 


1. The Holiness of God. 


In the NT, which everywhere rests on an OT foundation, the material element 
largely yields before the personal. As already in the OT, e.g., in the prophets, the 
Oytoc predicate is referred to the person of God. Indeed, it contains the innermost 
description of God's nature (Is. 6:3). Thus the Trisagion recurs in the song of praise of 
the four beasts in Rev. 4:8. The vision of Isaiah is here filled out with elements taken 
from the vision at the call of Ezekiel (Ez. 1), but with the song of the heavenly 
creatures, who are to be thought of as holy like the Gyyedot Ayto1 (cf. Rev. 14:10), it 
retains its basic character. The scene is set in heaven, and therefore in the supra- 
creaturely realm of the worship of God, who Himself belongs to the holy sphere. 
Yahweh Sabaoth is nghtly regarded as xavtoxpatwp, so that omnipotence is the 
external aspect of the holiness of God, to which eternity also belongs (0 Av Kal O Ov 
Kal O Epyouevoc, cf. 9 f.). Holiness and glory thus combine to express the essence of 
the Godhead, and a holy awe permeates the whole scene. If God is invoked by 
martyrs as the avenger of innocent blood (Rev. 6:10), in His attributes as 0 Aytoc kal 











45 Str.-B., II, 692, under d. 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Finl , 209 ff.). 
M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hinl., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

Ly. r. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hinl. , 204). 
Nu. r. Numbers rabba (Bemidbar rabba), Midrash on Numbers (Strack, inl. , 207). 
46 Str.-B., III, 632. 

47 Ibid. , 11, 692, under e. For further examples, v. Fridrichsen, 60, n. 3. 

Kuhn Karl Georg Kuhn, Tibingen (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Gottingen (Vol. 5), 
Heidelberg (Vol. 6). 


GinOtvoc there is found a guarantee of the detection of religious crimes which 
constitute sacrilege. 


As in the Apocalypse, so in John’s Gospel the holiness of God emerges in the 
matep Ayts of Jesus (In. 17:11), which Jesus uses to describe the innermost nature of 
God.*® Elsewhere Gytoc is applied to God in 1 Pt. 1:15 £.: kata tov Kodéoavta Unde 
Gytov, in which reference is made to Lv. 19:2 to deduce from the holiness of God a 
demand for holy conversation in His children to the extent that they are taken out of 
the world and await the GxoxaAveic InooU (v. 13). Finally, in the Lord’s Prayer 
petition is made that God’s name should be hallowed (Mt. 6:9; Lk. 11:12: aytac0AtH 
tO Ovoud cov). Here tO Ovoyia. means the person in which God reveals Himself (cf. 
Mt. 28:19), but in which He 1s also distinct from the creaturely world. In the name of 
God the holy shows itself to be something personal which thus requires of the one 
who prays a personal attitude to the divine world. Thus the holiness of God the Father 
is everywhere presumed in the NT, though seldom stated. It 1s filled out in Jesus 
Christ as the Gytoc toU OeoU, and in the mveUpLa Aytov. 


2. Jesus Christ as Aytoc. 


The description of Jesus Christ as Gytoc is rare (Mk. 1:24; Lk. 1:35; 4:34: Jn. 6:69; 
| Jn. 2:20; Rev. 3:7; Ac. 3:14; 4:27, 30). On the other hand, it is ancient and full of 
content. In Luke it is grounded upon His miraculous birth when the zveU Wa Aytov 
came on Mary and the Sbvapic Uyiotov overshadowed her (510 kal tO yevv@pevov 
Gytov KAnOyjoetat viOcg Meo, 1:35). With 10 yevvapevov, Aytov here belongs to the 
subject, for the predicate is viIOc MoU; but the expression TO yevva@ptevov Aytov is to be 
explained by the supranatural origin of the new life, which is called vidc 000 because 
of its origin, so that vIOc OeoU is here a predicate which is not grounded in the 
Messianic office of Christ but in His origin. Immediately alongside, Luke sets the 
establishment of the divine sonship of Christ by the reception of the Spirit (kataBrvat 
10 mveU a tO Gytov) at baptism’? In Luke, Jesus can in any case be called Gytoc as a 
bearer of the Spirit. This 1s also the thought in the old Synoptic scene (Lk. 4:34; Mk. 
1:24) where the GvOpwrog Ev mvebpatt Akalaptw (Mk. Eyov mveU La Sapoviov 
dké0aptov) says to Jesus: 015d [oldapév] oe tic el, O Gytoc toU OeoU. Jesus plainly 
confronts the unclean spirit as a bearer of the zveUwa Gytov; there is a mortal 
antithesis between mveUa Gytov and zveUpLa AKG&0aptov which the demons 
recognise.” The predicate 6 Gytoc toU Oe0U, however, implies more than that Jesus is 


48 The name which the matnNp Gytoc has given the Son (v. 11f.) can only be the divine 
name itself (Mt. 28:19), in which the Father and the Son are one, this being the basis 
of the unity of Christian faith: va Wow Ev KoNW¢s Nels. 

49 vidc Lov el ob, EyYW onpepov yeyéwnkée os (Lk. 3:22, D latt.). This text, which as 
against the Marco-Matthean (Mt. 3:17; Mk. 1:11) that has mostly penetrated into 
Luke, we must regard as the older Synoptic (cf. Zahn), does not refer to the natural 
but to the Messianic birth of Christ (cf. Ps. 2:7), which is followed by the reception of 
the mveU LLOL Cy1tov at baptism (onLEpov). 

50 It is arguable whether 0 Gytoc toU OeoU is vocative or predicate in relation to tic él. 
It seems to be that the second is the case, for the former would leave it open who the 





the popular Messiah, for there is no reference here to His national position, but to His 
pneumatic nature. As Gytoc toU OeoU He is the Firstborn and Inaugurator of the 
pneumatic age which will destroy the kingdom of demons. 


In John, too, Jesus is called 0 Gytoc toU HeoU (6:69), this time in the confession of 
Peter and therefore in an extraordinary place. The recognition of Jesus as O Gytoc toU 
OcoU is here called a confession of faith (QuElc mextotevKapev Kal EyvaKapEv), so that 
again more is at issue than the recognition of the popular Messialr! As O Cytoc TOU 
QcoU Jesus is set by John at the side of God whom He addresses as zatlp Aytoc (Jn. 
17:11). The One whom the Father has sanctified (Nyiacev) and sent into the world, is 
rightly called vidc toU OeoU (In. 10:36). As the Holy One Christ is also in John the 
Dispenser of ypiopa, namely, of the anointing of the Spirit (1 Jn. 2:2092 Similarly in 
Revelation Christ as O Gytoc Kal O GANOtvdc (3:7) bears the same predicates as God 
Himself (6:10). Thus in all the passages adduced Gytoc is used to describe the deity of 
Christ. 


The case is rather different in the early Christian application of the predicate 0 
Gytoc malc (Ac. 3:14; 4:27, 30) to Jesus. It is evident that in the expression O zalc, 


which elsewhere is used of Jesus only in Mt. 12:16 ff., we have a play on the 


of Deutero-Isaiah, whose counterpart Jesus clearly showed Himself to be in Lk. 

4:16 ff. and Lk. 22:37. If Jesus bears the ancient predicate of O Gy1oc malic [8coU] in 
the primitive community, this is less a reference to His divine origin, for which zalc is 
hardly appropriate, than to His cultic mission; for the Servant of the Lord of Deutero- 
Isaiah is obviously a Messianic figure, since he is anointed with the Spirit of God (Is. 
42:1: 61:1), to which there is reference in Ac. 4:27: Ov Eyptcac, and yet His Messianic 
sending is accomplished in vicarious sacrifice for others (Is. 53:10) and thus acquires 
a cultic content. The same meaning is indicated in the primitive community by 
emphasis on the suffering of the Gytoc Kal dikatoc malc (3:14; 4:27). As the Servant of 
God Jesus is the holy sacrifice which, itself innocent, 1s offered vicariously for the 
guilt of the people of God (cf. 1 Pt. 1:18 f.) to open up access to the sanctuary. 


Cytoc toU VeoU is, whereas the whole point 1s that the demons feel themselves to be 
mortally assailed (.0eg AmoAgoo1 Nuc) in the Aytog toU HEoU. 

51 If we compare the Synoptic confession of Peter: oU el O Xptotdc (Lk. + toU OeoU), 
in Mk. 8:29 and par., and the Matthean addition 0 vi0c toU NeoU toU CWvtoc (16:16), 
to which there corresponds in Matthew the 0 zatrp O Ev tolc oUpavolc of v. 17, so 
that Mt. 16:16b, 17-19 at least derive from a special source, the Johannine O Gytoc 

toU OeoU is undoubtedly better explained by the Matthean 0 viOc toU He0U C@vtoc 
than by 0 Xptotéc, as O viIOc toU HeoU CWvtoc also corresponds better to the Matthean 
question who O vi0c toU AvOpazov is (16:13). The vi0g toU AGvOpazov as O VIO TOU 
NeoU is O Aytoc toU OeoU (cf. Mk. 1:24: Lk. 4:34) not merely in the cultic (Ps. 106:16: 
Cytoc Kvpiov) but in the supraterrestrial sense (cf. Da. 7:27: ; Da. 

7:13). 

52 The play on Xptotdc in yploua is so obvious that the question, which is often left 
undecided, whether 0 Gytoc refers to God or to Christ, is surely to be answered in the 
latter sense. 


This train of thought comes out most clearly in Hebrews (c. 9), except that the one 
Jesus is now both priest and victim. As the high-priest, who is here the figura Christi, 
went once a year into the holiest of holies (9:3: Ayia Gyiwv), not without blood, to 
make atonement for himself and the people, so Christ has done by His own blood as 
both priest and victim (9:25 ff.). The holiest of holies is an antitype of heaven as the 
dwelling-place of God which Jesus has entered by His death and where He now 
represents Christians as a Priest, so that the new testament (v. 15, dta8@HKN Katvn) Is 
now valid for the Christian world. In this connection it 1s to be noted that instead of 
GyviCew == , which signifies the self-sanctifying of the layman with a view to his 
cultic status (In. 11:55; Ac. 21:24, 26; 24:18 etc.), the verb GyiéCetw (Hb. 2:11; 9:13: 
13:12f.; cf. 10:10, 14, 29) is here used, which expresses expiatory sanctification by 
the sacrifice here offered in Christ. Only he who himself is Gytoc, whether it be God, 
priest or victim, can exercise Gytacew. Hence Christ as GyiaC@v (Hb. 2:11) must 
Himself be Gytoc. 


3. The Holy Spirit. 


a. The holiness of the Spirit (— mveUua) is inseparable from that of Christ. The 
OT root is obviously 79 (is. 63:10 f.; Ps. 51:11). 


Though the expression is infrequent in the OT, its substance is common. In David 
717) has Messianic as well as prophetic content (2 S. 23:2); in Isaiah the Messiah is a 


bearer of the Spirit (Is. 11:2). and in Deutero-Isaiah the is anointed with the 

Spirit (42:1: 61:1). As the Spirit is here a possession of the Messiah. so elsewhere of the 
prophets. Elijah bears the Spirit (2 K. 2:9), and Elisha asks of his master a double 
measure of the firstborn’s portion of the Spirit (cf. Dt. 21:17). If Elisha is depicted as a 
holy man of God (2 K. 4:9), his holy character presumably rests on his possession of the 
Spirit. Hosea, too, is called XN (Hos. 9:7), and both Isaiah (30:1) and Micah (3:8) 
are conscious of being filled with the Spirit. In Ezekiel the Spirit of God becomes a 
possession of the community in the Messianic future (36:26 f.). and in Joel He is poured 
out on all flesh as a prelude to the last time (3:1). this passage being adopted by Peter in 
his preaching at Pentecost (Ac. 2:17 ff.). Yet the post-exilic people of God is already 
aware that it is indwelt by the Spirit of Yahweh (Hag. 2:5; Zech. 4:6; 7:12). as was also 
the Israel of the time of Moses (Is. 63:10 f.). The Psalmist is unmistakeably thinking of 
this common possession of the Spirit when in relation to Ezekiel’s promise of a new heart 


and spirit (Ez. 36:26 f.) he prays for a clean heart and right spirit, and asks that he should 
not be expelled from the fellowship of the Holy Spirit (Ps. 51:10 f.). 


b. In the NT there is the textual difficulty that in the Synoptics and Acts mveUnLa 
Cytov is often an emendation of zveUpW0 alone (i.e., without Gytovp? In both Matthew 
and Luke tO azveU 0 Gytov is the principle of the derivation of Christ even on the 
natural side (Mt. 1:18, 20; cf. Lk. 1:35) as distinct from mveUpo as an immanent 
potency. Above all, however, zveUpa Gytov plays an important role in the baptism 
story (Mt. 3:11 and par.): for according to the old Synoptic conception the Messiah is 


53 Luke especially loves the formula 10 mveUpa tO Cytov in both his books, though 
this weakens to some extent the original sense of Gytov. Yet Mark, too, shows the 
same tendency (cf. 3:29: Mt. 12:31; 12:36: Mt. 22:43: 13:11: Mt. 10:20), so that 
Matthew seems to have here the earliest Synoptic text. 





to baptise Ev avebvpatt AyiW (cf. Ac. 1:5), with a clear forward reference to the 
fulfilment at Pentecost2* With the baptism of Christ the age of the Spirit begins in the 
full sense (Mt. 3:13 ff. and par.). As the dove of Noah after the flood indicates the 
dawn of a new epoch (Gn. 8:8 ff.), so the dove-like form of the Spirit indicates the 
dawn of a new creation rising with Christ from the baptismal waters (cf. 1 Pt. 3:19 
ff.). In the first instance the Spirit of God is linked exclusively with Christ; He 1s freed 
to be the Spirit of Christianity only by the resurrection of Christ (Jn. 20:22: Ac. 2:1 
ff.; 4:27 ff.), being then imparted to the disciples as the Spirit of Pentecost. The 
promise of the mveUna Gytov undoubtedly goes back to Jesus and is referred back by 
Him to John the Baptist (Mk. 1:8 and par.). 


Even the obscure saying concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mt. 12:32 f. 
par.) has a Pentecostal content>> In the vidg toU GvOpmnov God is present in hidden 
form. Hence sin against the Son of Man is committed in ignorance and may be 
pardoned. In the mveUWa Gytov of the Pentecostal age, however, God manifests 
Himself through Christ. Hence he who is apprehended by the zveUpL0 Gytov, but 
resists His power and thus blasphemes Him (BAaoonpel), commits unforgivable sin. 
The possibility of this sin thus arises only with the Pentecostal era when the Holy 
Spirit has been poured out by Jesus on the disciples and has become their indwelling 
possession.”® Even the Trinitarian baptismal command, in which we have the divine 
name as matHp, vidc and Gytov aveUa, is linked with the Pentecostal age. 


It thus follows that in the primitive Gospel mveU pa Gytov ==. Jal mn 


used only of the Pentecostal period, though Jesus Himself often enough spoke of 
mveUuwa alone. The absolute Preuma was fully adequate to express the matter, 
especially on Hebrew soil. Yet the Gytoc toU Oe0U added the attribute Gytov in order 
to differentiate the Spirit from all Axaapoia. 


c. Among the Evangelists Luke is most fond of the expression mveU Wa Gytov, 
whether he uses the definite article and thus selects the formula tO zveUma tO Aytov, 
or whether he has the indefinite mveU 1a Gytow” In general it may be said that the 
definite form reveals the Pentecostal Spirit manifested at the baptism of Jesus (Lk. 
3:22), who at a supreme point broke forth from the lips of Jesus in rejoicing (Lk. 
10:21), but only became the possession of the Christian community in the event of 
Pentecost (Ac. 4:31) in which He now works with sovereign creativity. On the other 





54 John uses the expression zveU p10 Gytov only in relation to the event of Pentecost, 
which he attributes directly to the risen Lord (20:22); for in Jn. 14:26 tO Gytov is an 
addition lacking in Syr. sin. The Hebrew concept of the holy comes out in this saying 
to the extent that there is binding and loosing of sin in the power of the zveU a Gytov. 
The zveU p10 Gytov excludes the hardened sinner but pardons the penitent. 

55H. v. Baer, Der Heilige Geist in den Lukasschriften (1926), 75 f. 

56 The form of the saying in Mark and Matthew (Mk. 3:28 f.: Mt. 12:31) suppresses 
the contrast between 0 vIOcg toU AvOpamov and tO aveUUWa TO Aytov. 

57 10 mveUua [tO] Gytov Lk. 2:26; 3:22; 10:21; 12:10, 12; Ac. 1:8; 2:33; 4:31; 5:3: 
7:51; 9:31; 10:44; 13:4: 15:8, 28; 16:6; 19:6; 20:23, 28: 28:25: mveUna Gytov Lk. 1:15 
(17), 35, 41, 67; 2:25; 3:16; 4:1; 11:13: Ac. 1:2; 4:25; 6:5; 7:55; 8:15, 17, 19; 10:38: 
11:24; 19:2. 


hand, the indefinite mveU Wa Gytov works less as conscious will than as unconscious 
power of a creative (Lk. 1:35; 4:1) or prophetic nature (1:15, 41, 67 etc.), although 
this cannot be pressed too hard. In both cases Luke lays special emphasis on the 
attribute Gytov, though the liberal use perhaps weakens the material force of the 
expression. As the Holy Spirit, He is everywhere thought to be grounded in God, so 
that Gytov takes on almost the meaning of divine. The antithesis to demonic or natural 
spirit 1s thus underlined. 


As a Greek nurtured on the mission field rather than in the homeland of the 
Gospel, Luke had particular reason to distinguish the Spirit of God from other spirits 
active in the pagan world. There can be no doubt that his conception of the Spirit 
corresponds to popular ideas in early missionary Christianity rather than Jewish 
Christianity, in which the cultic element is never completely lost, as shown by 
Matthew and Hebrews. His conception of the Spirit is shaped by the charismatic 
processes in the early Christian communities which found expression in the gift of 
tongues and the prophetic stimulation so dynamically depicted by Paul, especially in 
the Corinthian Epistles. The Holy Spirit in Luke often bears the character of 
eschatological unrest as described by Joel (Jl. 3:1 ff.) and as undoubtedly most 
frequently found in early Christianity in view of the expected end. His descriptions 
are thus more rewarding for investigators of the Pentecost movement in the broad 
strata of the apostolic age than for those who seek more clear-cut theological 
concepts. 





d. Far more personal and noble is the conception of the Spirit in Paul, which has 
many points of contact with the Johannine view except that Paul makes far more use 
of the attribute Gytov, to which he gives a specific sense. Thinking in terms of the 
temple (1 C. 3:16; 6:19; Eph. 2:20), the sacrifice (Eph. 5:2) and the liturgy (R. 15:16), 
Paul maintains but spiritualises the cultic character of the holy. 


In Christ there is established a holy temple (Eph. 2:21) in which Christians are 
built up as living stones, God Himself dwelling therein €v mvebuatt. The foundation 
of this building consists of the apostles and prophets (Eph. 2:20) to whom the mystery 
of Christ is revealed Ev xvebuatt (Eph. 3:5.). The integration of this living organism, 
in which the body of Christ is built up, is explicitly described (4:11 ff.). In I 
Corinthians this thought is individualised (6:19: tO o@pa UL@v vaOc toU Ev Uplv 
Ayiov mvebuatdc Eottw, cf. 3:16). To the temple there corresponds the sacrifice which 
is brought in Christ and which has the character of holiness (1 C. 5:7). In Romans 
Paul compares himself as AettovpyOc InooU XpiotoU with the priest who handles the 
Gospel (iepovpyoUvta tO eUayyédov toU Seo) in order that the Gentile world may 
be accepted as a sacrifice (tpoopopd) by God, Aytacuévy Ev avedpatt Gyiw (R. 
15:16). Everywhere it is a matter of building the holy temple and setting up the holy 
cultus whose holiness consists in the mveUja Gytov, in which the fellowship of 
Christianity is also grounded (2 C. 13:13; R. 5:5). As once in the Israel of the time of 
Moses (Is. 63:10 f.; cf. 1 C. 10:1 ff.), so now 10 mveUa tO Gytov dwells in 
Christianity (1 Th. 4:8; 2 Tm. 1:14) to the extent that it consists in a state of Ayiaopdc 
(2 Th. 2:13). 


The signs of the new cultic community, of Christianity, created in the death of 
Christ, are baptism (1 C. 12:13: Ev Evi mvebuatt Nels cic Ev OMG EPartioNnpEv), in 


which the Holy Spirit effects the majuyyeveoia and Avakaivmotc of creation (Tt. 3:5), 
and the Lord’s Supper (1 C. 12:13: mévtec Ev mveULa ExoticOnWEv). Baptism as a 
fellowship with Christ in death signifies the death of the old life and the raising up of 
the new (R. 6:3; Col. 2:12). Similarly the communion of the Lord's Supper expresses 
fellowship with Christ in death (1 C. 11:26) from which there springs the new 

creation (2 C. 5:17: el tic Ev XptotW, Kaw Ktiotc). Hence in the death of Christ there 
is advanced the thought of a cultic fellowship of Christianity. The cultic element in its 
spiritual form is contained in the concept of reconciliation (kataAAayn), which is 
effected by the sacrificial death of Christ (R. 5:9 ff.; 2 C. 5:18 f.). 


4. The Holiness of the ExkAnoia. 


The connection of the holy with the cultic may be clearly perceived in the NT, as 
we have already seen, not merely in the name of God but also in fellowship in divine 
SCIVICe. 


Here, too, the OT origin is obvious. Jerusalem is N Ayia xdAtc (Mt. 4:5: 27:53; Rev. 
11:2) where the great King dwells (Mt. 5:35). Like Sinai (Ac. 7:33) and the Mount of 
Transfiguration (2 Pt. 1:18), the Jerusalem temple is a t6m0¢ Gytoc (Mt. 24:15: Ac. 6:13): 
even Paul. if in a higher sense, calls the temple holy (1 C. 3:17: Eph. 2:21). As Gytoc. it 
lends holiness even to the gold (Mt. 23:17). just as the altar does to the offering (Mt. 
23:19: ayiaCov, cf. 7:6: dyiov). Along with the cultus, Scripture as the constitutional 
foundation of the people of God is reckoned holy (R. 1:2: Ev ypagaic Ayiatc): the Law of 
Moses is the basic Scripture as developed in the commandments (€vt0A1}) on the basis of 
the divine testament (Lk. 1:72; R. 7:12: 0 Ev vopoc Aytoc Kal N EvTOAN Ayia Kal Sukaia). 
At this point the doctrine of the priests and scribes is taken over in the NT 





In the katvf Ktiotc, however, the OT cult which is the starting-point is only 
Undderypia Kal OKI TMV Exovpaviov (Hb. 8:5), so that the Aytov in the NT takes on a 
pneumatic sense. Christ as O Gytoc malc (— 102) becomes the centre of a new 
sanctuary in which He Himself is the Priest, Sacrifice and Temple of God. His priestly 
character is especially emphasised in Hebrews (— 102 f.). 


The NT view as a whole corresponds to the brilliant sketch of Hebrews. Already 
the early Jerusalem community is constituted by the Gytoc malc (Ac. 4:27, 30) a 
temple of the Holy Spirit (4:31: ExAjoOnoav Anavtec toU Ayiov avevuatoc)® There 
thus arises a new people of God within the old (cf. Hb. 13:12 ff.), which with 
reference to Ex. 19:6 is described as Baotietov lepatevua, EOvoc Aytov (1 Pt. 2:9), and 
to which the old saying applies: Aytot Eoeobe, Ort EyM Gytoc (1 Pt. 1:16? In the 





58 Here we perhaps have the oldest form of the Pentecost story which later came to be 
accompanied by the familiar one; cf. A. Harnack, Die Apostelgeschichte (1908), 142 
ff. 

59 K. Holl, “Der Osten” (Ges. Auf z. Kirchengeschichte, Il, 1928), 60, takes Gytot to 
be a synon. of mtwyoi, both becoming standard names for the Christians at Jerusalem. 
He also equates Aytot with ExAextol toU OeoU. But this is to empty Aytoc of any 
specific content and to ignore the distinctive cultic element (cf. Asting. 154, n. 2). It is 
not in virtue of election but rather in virtue of the atonement that the Jerusalem 


powerful historical sweep of Paul the concept of the people of God has burst its 
national limits and come to be equated with the Church of Christ. On the holy stump 
of the OT people of God the new branches from the Gentile world have been 

engrafted (R. 11:17), and they are sanctified by the stump. The stump is obviously 
Christ as 1 piCa toU Teooai (R. 15:12) ordained to rule over the Gentiles. He has 
given Himself for the ExxAnoia, Iva aUtHV Ayton ... Iva A Ayia Kal Gtaptoc (Eph. 
5:26). By Him it is sanctified not merely in the Jewish Christian trunk but also in the 
Gentile Christian grafts: these are Nywawopévor Ev XptotW InooU (1 C. 1:2: ef. 6:11), a 
TpooPops ... Nytaopévyn Ev avebuatt AyiW (R. 15:16). The zoAtteia toU Topanr 
together with the Sta0A Kat thc Exayyediac (Eph. 2:12) is extended by Christ to the 
whole Christian world, so that now Gentile Christians are no longer Gévot kal 
TAPOUKOL (= ) but ovumoditat TOV Ayiwv Kal olKkelot TOU OeoU (2:19), 
built on the comer-stone Christ over the foundation of the apostles and prophets. Here 
the Gy1o1 are to be sought in the zoAtteia toU Topand, except that we are now dealing 
with an Iopand Katd mveUua. Originally contained in Jewish Christianity, with which 
the Gytot are often equated even in Acts (9:13, 32, 41; 26:10), the holy people of God 
now extends to the Gentile world. 


We may thus understand quite simply Paul's frequent application of the term both 
to the mother community in Jerusalem (R. 15:25 f.; 1 C. 16:1, 15; 2 C. 8:4 etc.) and 
also to Gentile Christianity (R. 1:7; 1 C. 1:2). As members of the ExkAnoia Ayia Kal 
Guapoc (Eph. 5:27), individual ExxAnoiat are holy together with their members. 
Basically there is no distinction in Paul between the Gytot of the mother community 
and those of the missionary Church, for in each case the holiness derives from Christ 
even though the zp@tov TIovéalot kal EXAnvec remains as a historical relationship. 
The same order obtains for all ExxkAnoiat tOv Ayiwv (1 C. 14:33), since they are all 
partial organisms in the organism of the ExxAnoia. A distinctive phrase is KAntol Aytot 
in the address to the communities (R. 1:7; 1 C. 1:2), an apposition to ExKAnoia in 


which we may seck the individualisation of KAntN Ayia == 60 Yet while 


in the OT expression the stress falls on , in Paul it falls on KAntoi (R. 1:6: Kal 

Nuelc Kantot; 1 C. 1:24: aUtoic SE tolc KANTOIC, Iovdaiotc te Kal EAAnot cf. Jd. 1). 
For it is not by nature but by divine calling that Christians are Gyto1; they owe their 
membership of the holy cultic community to the call of divine grace in Christ (Phil. 
1:1: tolg Ayiotg Ev Xptot)). 





As Gytot they are members of a cultic circle grounded in the sacrifice of Christ; as 
ExdeKktol TOU NeoU Aytot Kal Nyamnpévot (Col. 3:12), a phrase in which the parallel 
terms Cytot and Nyarnévot belong to the ExAextoi as attributes, they are selected by 
God for this circle. If Acts 20:32 speaks of the KAnpovouia Ev tolc Nytacpévotc mdotv, 
it refers to the inheritance of God (KAnpovouia == , Dt. 9:26; 12:9; 19:14; 32:9) 


Christians are called Gytot. They are related as Gytot to the Gytoc toU Heo in the same 
sense as they are related as Xptotiavoi to Xptotdc (Ac. 11:26). 

60 In the OT is the cultic assembly, usually translated in the LXX, with 

concretum pro abstracto, by Kintn Ayia (Ex. 12:16: Lv. 23:2 ff.). Paul has the 
concept KAfoic Ayia even with God as the Subject of calling (2 Tm. 1:9). 


which is distributed among the saints so that each receives his portiot?! Similarly 
Eph. 1:18 speaks of the KAnpovopia, aUTOU Ev tols Ev tolc Ayiotc whose glorious 
riches are to be known by Christians. Inseparably related is the verse in Colossians in 
which the Father enables Christians cic tv pepida toU KApov TMV Ayiov Ev tO Outi 
(Col. 1:12); for KAN pos like KAnpovouia is the usual rendering of , and 

“share” is the Hebrew equivalent of wepic. The defining Ev t@ ati is set in 
opposition to E€ovoia toU oKdtove and thus refers to the light of grace (cf. Eph. 5:7) 
rather than to that of heavenly glory®? for the translation into the Baotieia to viow 
tho Gyamnco aUtOU, the heavenly inheritance, is already achieved (uetéotyo¢EVv). 
Everywhere in the relation of the Gyto1 to the KAnpovoptia we are concerned with the 
birthright of the people of God on the Deuteronomic pattern‘ 





5. The Holy Life of Christians. 


As the Church is a va0c Gytoc (1 C. 3:17: Eph. 2:21), so the life of Christians 
should be a 8vcia CWou Ayia tO He@ (R. 12:1; 15:16). Paul describes himself as a 
drink-offering poured out at the sacrifice and service of the faith of his community 
(Phil. 2:17: onévdopat Exi th Avoid Kal Aettovpyid th¢ miotewo UUWv), the reference 
being to his death as a martyr. Yet not merely the death but the life of the Christian in 
the body counts as a Qvoia. Here again the cultic element emerges in the thought of 
ytoc as applied to the individual Christian (Phil. 4:21) as well as to the whole 
community. In Christianity the material offering, distinct from the giver, is replaced 
by the personal offering of the body, of the earthly life, inseparable from the existence 
of the one who offers. It is at this point that the holy impinges on the ethical, with 
which it may so easily be equated. Yet on the basis of the thought of sacrifice the 





ethical is here to be thought of, not as == dtka1toovvn, but as == purity 

(Lv. 13:7; 14:23; Ez. 44:23), so that the cultic element is not lo&* In the personal 
offering of the Christian life, the Gytacpdc logically precedes the ka0aptopoc: 
Pindar’s law is valid: yévo’ oldg Eoo®? Already in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
fills out the concept of purity with ethical content (Mt. 5:8: ol ka8apol th Kapsia), 





61 The reference of fytacpévot (Ac. 20:32) cannot be to angels but only to men and 

therefore to members of the Church of Christ. Eph. 1:18, then, can hardly be 

interpreted in any other way, so that we have to think of the saints in heaven. Thus 

according to the Nytaopévoi of Ac. 20:32 the Gyto1 are to be understood as Christians 

in whom the glory of the allotted inheritance will be manifested. 

62 As against Asting, 104 f., 138. 

63 In Dt. Israel is ordained to be == 2.a0c Gytoc (7:6; 14:2 etc.)—a highly 

characteristic expression reflected in Ex. 19:6: — ? "0A == EOvoc Gytov, along with 
== fPacireov lepatevpa (cf. 1 Pt. 2:9). Similarly the term == 

KANpovoltiia == KAN poc (for examples, v. the text) emerges strongly in Dt., and the 

verb [ Wo == KAnpovouelv is also a distinctive Deuteronomic word. 

64 Purity (Hb. 9:13: ckaQapotye, cf. Mk. 1:44: Lk. 5:14; Jn. 2:6: kaBaptoudc) is 

strictly cultic qualification, the clean beasts (Gn. 7:2 ff.) being those which may be 

sacrificed, and which become by sacrifice. 

65 Cf. Asting, 217. 


and this became normative for primitive Christianity (1 Tm. 1:5; 2 Tm. 2:22; Tt. 1:15; 
Jm. 1:27; cf. Mt. 23:26 etc.). Purity 1s innocence (Ac. 18:6; 20:26), 1.¢., static morality 
as opposed to the active, which appears as otko1oovvy. Christian morality does not 
arise on the basis of new action but on that of a new state which is best expressed as 
Aytacpdc.© 


As Gytot Christians are ordained for a Ovoia Coa Ayia t@) 8e) which is fulfilled 
in the bodily life of each, yet also for the mutual service of love. The loyalty owed to 
Christ is also normative between Christians as Gytot (Eph. 1:15 8*AB; Phim. 5); it is 
the miotic Su Ayarnc Evepyovuévy (GI. 5:6) with which they should serve one another 
(5:13; cf. Col. 1:4). The Church of Christ is built up mpOc tTOv KataptiowOv TMV Ayiwv 
elc Epyov StaKkoviac KtA. ... (Eph. 4:12): Paul constantly emphasises the dtaKovia. tolc 
Gyiotc (R. 15:25: 1 C. 16:15; 2 C. 8:4; 9:1; cf. Hb. 6:10). We are to receive the Aytot 
suitably (R. 16:2) and to become participant in their needs (12:13: talc ypsiats TOV 
Cyiwv KowavoUvtsec, cf. 2 C. 9:12). The communion of saints is that of the reconciled 
in Christ mutually serving one another (2 C. 5:17), and the holy kiss (@iAnWa Aytov) is 
the seal of this fellowship (1 C. 16:20; 2 C. 13:12:1 Th. 5:26). The man who is 
Nytaopévoc in Christ (1 C. 1:2) becomes the holy centre of his own immediate circle, 
so that the husband is sanctified in the wife and the wife in the husband, and the 
children of Christian parents are not Gxé0apta but Ayia. Here, too, Cytoc implies a 
moral state in the sense of ka0apdc. The same is true of the virgin, Iva N Gyia «Kal t@ 
oOuatt Kal TM avevuatt (1 C. 7:34; cf. 1 Pt. 3:5). To the same effect is the expression 
Kapdiat GuEeumtot Ev Aywovvn (1 Th. 3:13), as also the parallelism Aytoc kal Aua@poc 
(Eph. 1:4; 5:27: Col. 1:22), since Gpwpoc is used of the sacrifice which is without 
cultic blemish (1 Pt. 1:19; Hb. 9:14) and thus denotes cultic qualification. 








The opposite of this moral state is Aka0apoia (Mt. 23:27: R. 1:24: 6:19 etc.), 
which is revealed particularly in the sexual sins of the Gentile world, among whom 
the Axk&0aptov is at home (Ac. 10:14, 28; 11:8; Eph. 5:5), the OT already speaking of 

(Am. 7:17; Hos. 9:3).67 These passages show us again that, whether 
under Hellenistic influence or not, the reference of holiness is always to the static 
morality of innocence rather than to ethical action. But this static morality is closely 





66 Certainly one and the same person may be dikatoc Kal Aytoc, as is said not only of 
God (Jn. 17:25. v. 11) but also of Christ (Ac. 3:14) and of his prophet John (Mk. 
6:20): yet the two concepts belong to different orders of life which are to be basically 
distinguished (1 C. 6:11: GAA Ayido0yte, GANG EdSixkaimOnTE), so that there can be no 
question of the Hellenistic dixkatoc kal Gytoc (cf. Williger). They are related like 
justification and atonement. 

67 Naturally the holy state is to issue in a holy walk (Gvaotpogy) even outside the 
sexual sphere (1 Pt. 1:15, 22: 2 Pt. 3:11: 2 C. 1:12). Nevertheless, it is to be 
emphasised here that in 1 Pt. 1:15 the holy state is stressed as opposed to ExiOvuiat 
which affect the sensual sphere, just as the parallel terms Gvactpoon Kal eUoéPete in 
2 Pt. 3:11 and aytotyc(?) Kal eiduxpwia in 2 C. 1:12 suggest the meaning of the 





Hellenistic Ayvéc, since ceUcéPeta (Is. 11:2, 33:6; Prv. 1:7 == ) and 
eldukptvia (Wis. 7:25) in the LXX hardly have any Hebrew equivalents, unless in 2 C. 
1:12 we ought to read GnxAdtyc¢ for Gyr. 


linked with cultic qualification. For this reason we should never translate Gy6t7¢ or 
Gytoc as morality or moral, since this is to lose the element of the religiosum. 





Finally in the last judgment the principle of holiness is normative; for ol Gyto1 TOV 
KOoLLOV KptvoUow (1 C. 6:2). Since the reference is to men and not angels, we are to 
think of the ExxkAnoia toU OeoU as the judge to whom are committed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt. 16:17 ff.; 18:18; Jn. 20:23) with power to bind and to loose. 
Hence faith can be described as Aytwwtatn (Jd. 20). The believer stands outside the 
nexus of the world and will not be judged (cf. Jn. 12:47). 








6. The Ecclesia triumphans. 


a. Like the Ecclesia militans , the Ecclesia triumphans stands under the concept of 
holiness. To it belongs the world of angels, already called holy in the OT GyyeAot 
Cytot is an apocalyptic term found on the lips of Jesus (Mk. 8:38; Lk. 9:26; cf. Rev. 
14:10; Jd. 14: Ev Ayiatc pwpidow aUtoU); the reference is to the return of the Son of 
Man with the holy angels, with suggestions of the picture of the last judgment in Da. 
7:9 fF. 





The angels are also intended in 1 Th. 3:13; cf. 2 Th. 1:7: €v th zapovoid toU Kupiov 
Nudv InooU XptotoU werd zavtov Ayiov aUtoU; for the saints often mean angels in 
apocalyptic literature® It is not impossible that the departed souls of the pious are 
included among the mt as well as angels (4 Esr. 6:26; cf. Mt. 27:52: c®pata TOV 
KEKOWNHEVOV Ayiovp? More difficult to decide is whether 2 Th. 1:10: EvdotaoOhvar Ev 
tolc Ayiotcg aUtOU refers to angels or to Christians. Since the genitive, ol Gytoi aUtoU, 
seems to contain a differentiation from aé&vtec ol ziotevoavtec, already found in the ais 
EvoocaoOfvat and SavpacOfvat, the term Gyto1 (cf. 1 Th. 3:13) more likely denotes the 
angels who will accompany Christ at His final appearing to be adored by all the faithful. 
In the passage quoted from the Psalms (y 88:8): €50éatopuevoc Ev RovAf} Ayiov, angels 
are obviously meant. Finally, it is clear from the Book of Revelation that heavenly 
creatures are numbered among the Gytot. For in the invocation in Rev. 18:20: eUgpaivov 
Ex aUth, oUpave Kal ol Gyto1 Kal ol AxdotoA01 Kal ol Zpoghtat we have a natural 
sequence if the Gytoi who come after heaven and before the apostles and prophets, the 
pillars of the earthly theocracy (Eph. 2:20; 3:5), are regarded as the (Daa. 





7:18, 21 ff.) and therefore as heavenly beines? God vindicates against the world power 
of Babylon His own hierarchy represented by the saints in heaven and the apostles and 
prophets on earth. 





b. To the Ecclesia triumphans of the Apocalypse there also belong men as Gytot. 
We are certainly to think of such in regard to the mpocevyal tv Ayiav offered by the 
24 elders (Rev. 5:6 ff.) and later by an angel (8:3, 4). In 11:18 they come between the 
prophets and the poBobmevot TO Ovoua, and therefore are obviously men. Since the 
reference is to the judgment of the dead (0 kaipOc tTMv vexpWv), we best equate the 
mpoortat with the OT prophets, after whom the Gyto1 signify the narrower circle of 








68 Bousset-Gressm., 321. 

69 It is not said of departed saints that they go up to heaven some day to return with 
Jesus, so that we do better to restrict the heavenly Gyto1 to angels. 

70 As against Asting, 292. 


primitive Christianity and the goBovuEvot (= ) the wider circle of Gentile 
proselytes. Again, the saints are obviously Christians in the reference in 14:12 (cf. 
13:10) to the Unopovh tWv Ayiwv, ol tHApOUVtEs TAc EvtoAdc toU VeoU Kal tHV miotIv 
TnooU. The Uxopovi indicates afflictions to which the Gytot are exposed, as 
previously there is mention of their subjection to the beast (13:7). The bloody drink of 
Babylon-Rome refers to the martyrs of Jesus who have entered the Ecclesia 
triumphans by death: pebbovcav Ek toU alpatoc TOV Ayiov Kal Ex toU alwatoc TOV 
Laptopav InooU (17:6). In accordance with the division of the martyrs we are to 
distinguish two circles, the previously mentioned Gytot being apostolic martyrs like 
Peter and Paul, and the udaptupsc those who suffered under Nero's persecution; the 
city depicted is thus simply Rome. 





Less precise is the combination without the article in 18:24: alc. TpoPHtOv Kal 
Cyiov Kal mavtMv TOV EoQayLévov Exl thc vic, as also in 16:6, where there is no 
spatial link with Rome. The varying position held by zpoef)ta1 and Gytot does not 
support any order of rank (cf. 18:20) or time; we may think of either the older or the 
newer prophets, beside whom the Gy1o1 are named as Christian martyrs and the 
Eooayuévot as martyrs of every kind’! In the interval after the first resurrection 
comes the attack of Gog and Magog on thv napeBorANv tv Ayiov Kal trv mOdv THVv 
Nyamnuwévyv (20:9). According to the pattern set by Ezekiel (38 f.) the camp of the 
Gytot can only be in Jerusalem (= ExdKAEvoav), so that we are reminded of early 
Christianity. Finally, in the separation of the good and the bad we have the statement 
(22:11): kal 0 Sikatoc StKaLoobVHV TOModTM Ett Kai O Gytoc Aytaobhtw Ex?2 
According to the usage of AytéCew sanctification by is meant rather than self- 
sanctification. In the Sikatoc and Gytoc there is contained the essence of the Christian 
as he moves towards the last time. 


We thus see that neither in the OT nor the NT is the cultic basis of the Gytoc 
concept ever denied. In both a cultic element is retained in the people of God. This is 
spiritualised, but can never disappear. For it is present in the worship of the 
supramundane God, in reconciliation by Jesus Christ and in the new creation as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. The nature of Christianity 1s thus centrally determined by 
the concept of the holy. 





ayiG6o. 


71 Also witnesses of Christ are the Gytot whose Sixatwpata are the robe of the bride 
(19:8): yet it may be that we here have a gloss in tO ydp Bdoowov 1d Stkatwmpwata TOV 
Gyiwv (Loh. Apk., ad loc.). To the interval after the first resurrection in the millennial 
kingdom belongs the beatitude of 20:6: nakdptoc Kal Gytocg Eyov wépoc Ev th 
Gvactdoet th) path. But the predicate Aytoc is lacking in the other six beatitudes of 
Revelation (1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 19:9: 22:7, 14). Indeed, Gytoc never elsewhere occurs 
as a predicate in Revelation, but only as subject, so that kal Gytoc may be an addition 
following Jub. 2:23f. (cf. Loh. Apk., ad /oc.). 

72 Characteristically we again see here the difference between dixatoc and Gytoc; the 
former is active (Stkatoobvyv momodtw) and the latter passive (AytaoOit@ Ett). 











The verb GyiéC@ belongs almost exclusively to biblical Greek or Greek influenced 
by the Bible (Phil.Leg. All., I, 18: Spec. Leg., I. 167) the form —déCetv occurring 


after 1 instead of —iCetv. We probably have here a denominative of , i? == 
v 2 
Cyto. 


In the LXX dyidCew is the usual rendering of the root W7)?, so that we are 


everywhere concerned with a cultic state, not only in the gal (Ex. 29:21; 30:29 etc.), and 
niph’al (Ex. 29:43: Lv. 10:3 etc.), but also in the causative (Ex. 28:34: Lv. 22:2 f. etc.) 
and comparative (Gn. 2:3; Ex. 13:2 etc.) of all three classe$.Yet according to the Hebrew 
stem forms there is also a shift of meaning, so that in the causative we have mostly to 
translate “consecrate” and in the comparative “sanctify,” by which the LX X sometimes 
understands the ritual of expiation (Ex. 29:33, 36). Sanctifying can be achieved by cultic 
practices (Ex. 19:10, 14: Jos. 7:13 etc.), but also by celebration (Ex. 20:8: Dt. 5:12: cf. Is. 
30:29): with a divine subject and object it can also be thought of declaratively (Gn. 2:3: 
Ex. 19:23: Nu. 20:12 f.), though we are always to think of effective operation. 


In the derived stems of the verb the subject is always personal, whether God, judge or 
people: only in the gal can there also be a material subject of the taboo (Nu. 17:2. 3: Dt. 
22:9). As object God is rare (Nu. 20:12: 27:14: Is. 29:23: cf. 8:13), and it can only be a 
question of acknowledging what God is in Himself. Mostly the objects are priests. people. 
and holy places and vessels. By sanctification they are separated from what is profane and 
set in a consecrated state. Sacrilege. or the violation of what is holy, does not come under 
human jurisdiction but under the judgment of God which normally means death. 


In the NT we think supremely of the saying in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. 6:9; Lk. 
11:2): AytaoO}tw tO Ovoud cov? The logical subject of sanctifying is God alone and 
not man. This may be seen by comparison with the petitions which follow. God's 
name is as little hallowed by men as His kingdom comes or His will is done. His 
name is His person, which is holy in itself and is to be revealed in its holiness (cf. Ez. 
20:41: 38:16:]2¥). The revelation takes place eschatologically 
in the last judgment and historically in, though not by, believers. When God's deity is 
revealed to man in the mystery of worship (cf. Is. 6:3), then God 1s sanctified to him. 


The cultic element is here absorbed in the adoration in which God's deity is felt in 
contrast to all creatureliness> 





When Jesus sanctifies Himself (Jn. 17:19: UxEp aUtTM@v AytaC@ Ewavtdov) or 
sanctifies the Church (Eph. 5:26: Iva aUthv Ayton Ka0apioac), this is a proof of His 
deity, and the same is true of the Holy Spirit (R. 15:16: Nytaopévy Ev avevuatt Ayiw). 
The sanctification of Christ by the Father (iva Mow Nytacpévot, Jn. 10:36), as shown 
by the context, 1s achieved prior to the incarnation, as Jeremiah is also sanctified prior 
to his birth (Jer. 1:5). To it there corresponds the self-sanctification (Jn. 17:19) of the 


1 But v. the Mithras liturgy, Gyioic Aytaobelc Aytsopiact Aytoc (Preis. Zaub., IV, 523). 
2 Bl.-Debr., § 108. 

3 The occasional equivalents V2 (Da. 12:10), 752 (Ex. 29:33, 36), Wi (Lv. 25:11 
etc.) do not affect this. 

4 For Rabbinic usage, — 99. 

5 Elsewhere in the NT, too, sanctification is exclusively of God: for even when the 
temple (Mt. 23:17), the altar (Mt. 23:19), or the sacrifice (Hb. 9:13) Gy1éCet, the 
sanctifying power rests exclusively on the holiness of God. 


Holy God (cf. 6:69) with a view to the sanctification of the disciples (17:19: iva Mow 
Nytacpévot), which is sanctification in truth (Ev GAnOeid), and which is accomplished 
in the atonement. 


Christ's atoning sacrifice is very clearly depicted as a means of sanctification in 
Hebrews. Hb. 2:11: 0 Gyidov ... Kal ol GyiaCopevot EE EvOc ma&vtec, tells us that 
Christ and Christians derive from one as children of common flesh and blood (v. 14). 
As the emphasis on physical relationship shows, this one 1s not God but Adam. Christ, 
however, is also Gytoc, and He is thus GyiéCov to the GyiaCGouevot. He achieves 
sanctification for the sanctified by His offering (10:10, 14). His blood is the means of 
reconciliation (10:29; 13:12) for them: Iva Gyiaéon 61d toU iSiov alwatoc TOV adv 
(13:12). There is here a clear connection between the concept of atonement and that 
of sanctification © 


In Paul the thought of justification overshadows sanctification (Gy1éCetw) as a 
function of God. He applies the concept passively rather than actively, speaking of the 
sanctified. In him, too, the Nytaopévot have their root Ev Xptot@ (1 C. 1:2): the 
Gentile Christians are a mpoopopé, Nytacuévy Ev mvevuatt Gyiw (R. 15:16), so that 
again the concept of sanctification is linked with that of reconciliation. Sanctification 
is not moral action on the part of man, but a divinely effected state (1 C. 6:11: GAAa 
Onehovoaoe, GAA NyidoOnte, GAG EdtcaiwOntE), the baptismal washing showing 
that in the baptismal fellowship of Christ (R. 6:4; Col. 2:12) lies the basis of 
sanctification and justification (cf. 1 Cor. 1:30). That sanctification is a state emerges 
with particular clarity in the fact that a Christian partner effects a character of holiness 
in the pagan partner and also the children (1 C. 7:14), who are not themselves 
Christians. In the later Pauline literature, e.g., Ephesians (5:26: Gyiaon Kalapioac) 
and the Pastorals (1 Tm. 4:5; 2 Tm. 2:21) the concept of holiness approximates to that 
of purity in wholly Jewish style (cf. Eph. 1:14; Col. 1:22). 


In Acts the expression Mytaopévoi is twice set on the lips of Paul (Ac. 20:32: 
KANpovomiayv Ev tolc Nytaopévotc mOow; 26:18: KAN pov Ev tolc Aytaopévoic), and 
both times in allusion to Dt. 33:3: wévtec ol Nytaopévot UO TAc yEelpac cov. This 
corresponds to the Pauline thought of the share of the Christian in the KAN poc tWVv 
Gyiov Ev t@ pati (Col. 1:12; cf. s.v. Gytoc), except that the passive Nytaopévot causes 
a heavier stress to fall on the setting up of the state of holiness. Finally, in 1 Pt. 3:15 
Christians are summoned to the sanctification of Christ: XptotOv Aytoate Ev talc 
Kapdiatc. The presupposition here is that they are Gytot (1:16), so that Christ dwells in 
them as His temple, and will not suffer any impurity. Again, therefore, purity of heart 
is a condition of sanctification. 


Cyiaondc. 


6 Christians as Gyto1 should continue to let the process of sanctification proceed in 
them (Rev. 22:11: 0 Gytoc GytaobijtH Ett) even when they have been set in a state of 
holiness by Christ. 

S.v. sub voce. 





While AyiGCw is developed from the noun Gytoc. the noun Gytaopdc derives from the 


verb Aytacew as a nomen actionis: Hence it signifies “sanctifying” rather than 
“sanctification.” as we learn from the corresponding constructions panmtionoc, 
EVTAMLAOLLOG, OVELOLGLLOG, TAPOPyLoWOc, etc. It is. of course, conceivable that a nomen 


actionis like Baoaviowoc or TAEovacuoc might acquire a passive meaning, but 
philological investigation must begin with the active. 


In the LXX Aytacpoc is rare and has no clear-cut Hebrew equivalent (Ju. 17:3: 
Cylaon® Nytaoa: - Am. 2:11: cic Gyiaopov: : Jer. 6:16; Ez. 22:8: 
45:4: Sir. 7:31; 17:10; 2 Macc. 2:17. 14:36: 3 Macc. 2:18). So far as sound comparisons 


suggest, the LXX knows dytaoudc both as “sanctifying” (Ju. 17:3) and also as 
“sanctification” (Sir. 7:31: 3 Macc. 2:18). and there is a strong connection with the cultus. 


In the NT Gytaopdc occurs only in the Epistles, preponderantly in the field of 
Gentile Christianity. The term “sanctifying” fits it better than “sanctification,” in 
accordance with its construction. It must be remembered, however, that the operation 
of Gyitacudc can be accomplished only by a holy person (cf. the verb GyiéCewv), so that 
in the case of self-sanctifying it is always assumed that it is accomplished on the basis 
of the state of sanctification attained in the atonement according to the standard of the 
statement in Revelation 22:11: 0 Gytocg AytacOHtw Ett. In Gytacpdc we thus have a 
process which has as its presupposition the religious process of atonement. Gytaoudc 
is the will of God (1 Th. 4:3), and it consists again in purity of physical life, so that 
marital fellowship is fulfilled Ev Gytaou@ «al turf) (4:4). The opposite of Aytaopdc is 
Okalapoia (4:7), except that Gka0apoia is a moral state which cannot possibly be 
linked with calling, (oU ... Exl AGkaBapoid), whereas Gytaopdc is the moral form in 
which it is worked out. The body is to be serviceable to Stxatoobvy elic Gyiaopov (R. 
6:19), so that Gyitacpdc is again the moral goal of purity (cf. R. 6:22: Eyete tOv 
KapmOv UnWv elc Gytaoudv). In Christ is made possible Stkatoovvy te Kal Aytaoudc 
Kal AtorWtpwotc (1 C. 1:30), and it is by Him or by the Spirit (2 Th. 2:13; 1 Pt. 1:2: 
Ev AyiaouG@ avedpatoc) that it comes into effect in Christians, so that the Gytacpdc or 
sanctifying effected by the Spirit is the living form of the Christian state. In the phrase 
Ev AyiaouW mvevpuatoc the emphasis does not fall on the character of the Spirit 
described as xveUpa Gytov, but on His operation, which consists in sanctification. 
Similarly, in the sequence Ev xiotet Kal Gyan Kal Gytacu@ (1 Tm. 2:15) what is 
expressed is not the state but the conduct of children, and in Hebrews again (12:14: 
SiMKETE ... TOV AytaoLLOv) O Aytaop6c is a moral goal. If atonement is the basis of the 
Christian life, Gytaopdc is the moral form which develops out of it and without which 
there can be no vision of Christ. The term Gytaopdc is always distinguished from 
Cytoc and Gy1ccew by the emphasis on the moral element. 








+ GyiotH<. 


This rare word (2 Macc. 15:2: 2 C. 1:12: Hb. 12:10; cf. Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 5, 29, 4: 
VI. 7, 57, 4) is in line with a favourite inter constructidnof adjectives and substantives of 


1 Bl.-Debr., § 109. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 


the second declension? in this case of Gytoc. The meaning is sanctification: as distinct 
from sanctifying (Aytaodc). 


In the NT the holiness of God is thought of as His essential attribute in which the 
Christian must share and for which the heavenly Father prepares him by His 
instruction (Hb. 12:10: cic tO petadaPelv tho GyiotNto¢ GUTOU). The goal is the same 
as in | Pt. 1:15: Gytoi Eoeobe, Ot EyW Aytoc. 


A difficult verse is 2 C. 1:12: €v dyiotyt1 kal ciAukpwid toU OeoU ... Aveotpagnpsv 
Ev T@ Koon W. If the text is correct, Aywt¢ and ciAukpwia must be attributes of God by 
which Paul also orders his own conversation. Yet since Gyit1¢ denotes a state, but 
clduxpwia (as sincerity) a disposition (1 C. 5:8: 2 C. 2:17) never elsewhere ascribed to 
God (cf. Phil. 1:10; 2 Pt. 3:1), the well-attested reading is questionable. The text is clearer 
if we read Ev Axddtyt1 Kal elAucpwid for Ev AyrNt1 Kal elAtkpwid (D min sy, cf. Chr. 
Thdt.). Then Paul speaks of walking in the simplicity and sincerity of God. 1.¢.. as they 
correspond to God. If this is the case, the term Gyity¢ occurs in the NT only in Hebrews. 





+ Aytwobvy. 


This rare word. formed from the adjective Gytoc by extension of the o to @ after a 
short syllable as an abstract term of quality. in the same way as Otkatoovvy is formed 
from dikatoc, is not found in pre-biblical Greek. It means “sanctification” or “holiness” 
rather than sanctifying. but as a quality rather than a state. In the LXX it is found only in 
w 29:5: 95:6: 96:12: 144:5: 2 Macc. 3:12. In these verses the element of glory (TY — Tir) 


is introduced together with that of holiness (W7j?). though the two are not 
interchangeable. 


In the NT only Paul uses the word (R. 1:4; 2 C. 7:1; 1 Th. 3:13). The best known 
verse is R. 1:4: toU Optobévtoc VIOU DeoU Ev SvvapeEt KaTA mvEeULLA AyimMovbvys EE 
Gvactdcews vexpWv. Here katd mveULa Ayiwwovvyg is obviously set in antithesis to 
Katd odipKa. According to the natural order (kata odpKa), Jesus Christ is a 
descendant of David; according to that of the zveUpLa Aywwovvne indwelling Him, He 
is declared to be the Son of God on the basis of the resurrection. The mveU Wa 
Aywovvne is not a stronger form of zveU wa Gyo but an exact rendering; of the 
Hebrew M7 Us. 63:10 f.; Ps. 51:11), which signifies the creative principle of 
life within the people of God in virtue of which this people does not belong to the 
natural order but to the Katvnf Ktiotc. The deity of Christ is disclosed by the 
resurrection in which the new creation finds expression according to the principle of 
the mveUna Ayimob’vyc. Hence Ayiwovvy is here identical with deity. 





Strom. Stromata. 

1 C. A. Lobeck, Phrynichus (1820), 350. 

2 Bl.-Debr., § 110. 

3 In 2 Macc. 15:2: N apotetumpévy ... we Ayitntoc Nuépa, the Sabbath is 
described as the day characterised by holiness. 

1 Bl.-Debr., § 110. 

2 As against Pr. B, s.v. 

3 Thus Cr.-Ko. 


In 2 C. 7:1: EmttehoUvtes Aywwovdvynv Ev POBW VeoU, Aytwwovvy is a human quality. 
Its basis is to be found in the atonement, in the power of which the EOvoc Aytov exists. 
Yet this divinely created condition demands completion (EziteXelv) in the moral 
dedication which is only possible on the basis of the fear of God (Ev @6BW OeoU), fear 
being the normal attitude in the environs of the holy. The Gyimobvn awakened in this 
way bears the form of x&0apotc, which as pneumato-physical purity (capKOc Kal 
TVEVHLATOS) stands opposed to all GxaSlapoia, especially in sexual matters. Hence 
Cyi@ovvn, like Cytaopo¢ has an ethical character. The same is true in 1 Th. 3:13: eic tO 
otnpicat UUL@v tc Kapdsiac Auépmtovc Ev GyimovvnN. The aim of God is the 
strengthening of the heart in holiness. Here, too, holiness shows itself in purity of 
heart; it is the Gywwovvyn which is completed in ethical dedication and the origin of 
which is found in the atonement, wherein lies its cultic character. 


Procksch 





Ayvoéw, Ayvonpa, Ayvoug, Ayvocia, Ayvmotoc 


Ayvoéw, Ayvonna. 


Gyvoelv (== “not to know”) can be used with all the nuances of the Greek concept 
of knowledge (— ytvmoK«w). Especially it can denote “being mistaken” or “in error” 
as the character of action. 


Polyb. XXXVIIL 9, 5: zomjoucbai twa 66pPaow TOV Nyvonpévov (cf. I, 67, 11). So 
also in the LXX 2 Macc. 11:31: oUdelc QUTOV Kat OUdéVa THdZOV TUAPEVOYANOI|oETAL 
TEpl TOV Nyvonpéevav. Da. 9:15: NWaptopev. NyvorKapev (cf. Test. Jud. 19:4: ErbqrAMoE 
yap we O Apyov tho TAGVIC Kal Nyvornoa Wc AVOpwxoc [Kal Wc GAPE?] Ev Guaptiatc 
0apsic: Jos. Ant., 4, 263). Similarly Gyv. can be used for (Lv. 5:18; Ez. 45:20) and 


(Lv. 4:13, Akovoiwc being added in 1 S. 26:21), while in Nu. 15:22—24 Quaptévew 


is used for . Ayvo@v or Nyvonkac can in fact mean “innocent” (Gn. 20:4; 3 Macc. 
3:9). 


Ayvonua especially is used in this way. It signifies not merely “error” (in the LXX 
being used only in Gn. 43:12 for ) but “unconscious mistake.”1 As in P. Par.. 63. 


1 Cf. L. Wenger, APF II (1902), 483-485; P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. (1920), 236 f. 
(No. 69): K. Latte, ARW, 20 (1920/21), 287, 1. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

P. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Imperiale, XVIII, 2 
(1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 





XIII, 3 (2nd century B.C.) and P. Tebt.. 5. 3 (118 B.C.) Gyvojata is linked with 
Cuaptiypata, so in Sir. 23:2. 1 Macc. 13:39 and Tob. 3:3 it is linked with Guaptiat (cf. 
Jdt. 5:20: Sir. 51:19). In this sense we have Gyvorjwata in Hb. 9:7; Herm.s., 5, 7, 3 f. (par. 
dyvow)2 


A firm linguistic usage is established especially in Stoic writings (— Gyvoia), and 
there are no problems in the NT. It is used with reference to personal acquaintance (as in 
Wis. 14:18: 19:14) in Gl. 1:22; 2 C. 6:9 (Mc Ayvoobpevot, meaning “obscure” rather than 
“unknown’): Dg.. 5, 12. It signifies “not to understand” in Mk. 9:32 par., Lk. 9:45: 1 C. 
14:38 (el tic Ayvoel, infra) and perhaps 2 Pt. 2:12, and “not to know” (as Wis. 7:12) in R. 
2:4. 2 C. 2:11; Ac. 17:23 and perhaps 2 Pt. 2:12. The form found in 2 C. 2:11 is also 
common elsewhere (Wis. 12:10: 18:19, also Pap.). and is also to be found. corresponding 
to the  oUK oléate. in the epistolary formulae oU 06. (6€) UuGc Ayvoelv (R. 1:13: 11:25 
etc.) and (1) Ayvosite (R. 6:3; 7:1¥ 





“Erroneous ignorance” characterising action is meant by AyvoWv Exoioca (v. infra) 
in 1 Tm. 1:13; and in Hb. 5:2 Gyvoelv has the sense of “ignorance of self.” In 1 C. 
14:38 (el ttc Ayvoel, i.e., “does not understand”; Gyvoeltat, namely, of God), we are to 
take the word in the OT sense in which knowledge means election and ignorance 
rejection, unless the true reading is Gyvoeitw, which would signify that he should 
remain without understanding. 


In accordance with the Jewish and Christian use of ytwaoKm and yvWotc (— 
ytvOoKa), Ayvoelv can also relate to the “knowledge of God” (— Gyvota), as in Wis. 
15:11; PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 332; Jos.Ant., 2, 172: 10, 142, and also R. 10:3: GyvooUvtec 
yap tv toU Veo Sikatoovvnv. It can also be used of knowledge of Christ in Ign.Sm., 
5, 1; Just.Ap., 31, 7; 49, 1 and 5; 53, 6; Dial., 136, 3; and again of specifically 
Christian knowledge in Ac. 13:27; Ign.Eph., 17, 2; M. Pol., 11, 2; 2 Cl., 10, 4; 
Just.Ap., 13, 4; 52, 2. This meaning is also suggested in 1 Tm. 1:13 (— Gyvoug). As in 
yiv@oKketwv (— yiv@oKo) the practical element in this knowledge can be more or less 
strongly emphasised, R. 10:3 making it plain that ignorance is also disobedience. In 


P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

s. similitudines. 

2 Cf. Trench, 159 f. 

Pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

3 Cf. R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paul. Predigt (1910), 13, 65; cf. 4 Macc. 10:2; 
Jos.Ant., 7, 266; 13, 354; PhiloOp. Mund., 87; Rer. Div. Her., 301: Fug., 168; Abr., 
26 and 53: Spec. Leg., I, 302; 2 Cl., 14, 2; P. Tebt., 314, 3 (2nd cent. A.D.): mooted 
o€ LN Ayvoelv. 

v. vide. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Ap. Hymnus ad Apollinem. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 


the OT sense such Gyvoelv is not merely “lack of information,” which is excusable, 
but a “misunderstanding” which stands under the Opyy of God and needs forgiveness, 
as expressed in 1 Tm. 1:13 f.: AAG NAEnOnv ... Unep|enrcdvacev 5E N yaptc. 
Accordingly the knowledge by which Gyv. is removed does not derive from human 
reflection or enquiry, but from the proclamation which demands faith (— Gyvoua). 


dyvoug, Ayvocia. 
1. The Philosophical and Legal Usage. 


Cyvow, meaning “ignorance” in all the difference nuances of the Greek concept of 
knowledge (— ytv@o«a), 1s used in the first instance of ignorance of something 
specific. Yet the term was obviously used in Greek earlier than yv@otc in an absolute 
sense to denote ignorance generally in the sense of not knowing essentials and 
therefore of being “uncivilised.” In this sense 1t was either linked or parallel with 
GpaGia. and AxciSevoia! and found its opposite not merely in yv@otc (Plat. Theact.. 
176c:; Resp., V, 478c) but especially in cogica (Plat.Prot., 360b ff.) and Emompn 
(Plat.Resp., V, 477a)? This usage, and occasionally that of the verb, is especially 
found in the Stoa, Gyvowe being remote from the co@dc who has Extot HUF. It is not 
infrequently emphasised that €avtOv Ayvoelv is part of this Gyvoud. If according to 
Diog. L., VIL, 93 the Stoics teach: elvat 5€ Gyvoiac tdc Kaxkiac, WV al Gpetal 
Extoth at, this means that ignorance is the basis of wickedness; v. Amim, III, 23, 32 
ff.; Epict.Diss., I, 26, 6 f.: ti oUv Eott 10 alttov toU Guaptévew pe; N Ayvotc etc. But 
Gyvota itself, since Etot}N belongs to the Em Nulv, can also be described as the true 
kakia (v. Amim, III, 60, 28 ff. etc.). That the knowledge of God also belongs to the 
essential knowledge concealed by Gyvoia may be seen under Gyv@otoc. 


| Plat.Prot., 360b; Theaet., 176c: Epict.Diss., I, 11, 14; II, 1, 16. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Theaet. Theaetetus. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Prot. Protagoras. 

2 Occasionally mpdovyotc as antonym (v. Arnim, III, 166, 27 ff: M. Ant., V, 18, p. 57, 
14, Stich), or yw@un (M. Ant., IX, 22, p. 119, 16). 

3 v. Arnim, I, 20, 10 f.: Il, 41, 12; III, 60, 28 ff.; 150, 15; 164, 31 ff. etc. 

4 Ibid., Il, 150, 15; 166, 27 ff.; Epict.Diss., H, 14, 20; 24, 19 etc. 

Diog. L. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history 
of Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

v. Armim J. v. Amim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 





We should also mention the legal usage, which rests on the antithesis of Gyvow 
and mpoaipEctc.” In this Gyvowa (anal. to Gyvonua — 116) signifies ignorance of law, 
as in the formula kat Gyvowv == per ignorantianP 


The LXX adopts this legal usage when it translates by kat Qyvouav (Lv. 
22:14),’ but it extends it when it uses dyv. (like Gyvonua) for “unintentional sin” in 
Lv. 5:18, Qoh. 5:5; cf. also 2 Ch. 28:13 and 1 Esr. 8:72, where it is linked with 
Guaptia. This usage is also found in Test. Jud. 19:3 (Ev Gyvoid, vl. Ev Gyv@oia); L. 
3:5; S. 1:5: G. 5:7: and also in Jos.Ant., 6, 92; 11, 130 (in both cases kat Gyvotav) 
and Ap., 2, 174 (Ux Qyvoiac). Philo uses Gyvota in this sense in conjunction with 
Stapaptiat in Plant., 108, and in such expressions as Katd Gyvotav (Leg. All., 1, 35), 
Um Ayvoiac (Vit. Mos., I, 273) and Gyvoid (Leg. All., Il, 91; Flacc., 7). If 
occasionally (Deus Imm., 134 f.) Gua0ia appears alongside Gyvouia and as the opposite 
of Emompn (Flacc., 7), this is an indication of Stoic influence. The antithesis 
dyvoi—Emormun is frequent in Phild? Above all Ebr., 154-161 (cf. already 6) treats 
of Gyv. and ExtotHuN in the sense of the Aristotelian-Stoic enlightenment, and in 162— 
205 in that of scepticism? In 160 dy. has the force of xétav Anaptpdtov aitia, as 


5 Cf. Aristot.Eth. Nic., III, 2, p. 1110b, 17 ff; V, 10, p. 1135a. 16 ff. 

6 Polyb., XII, 12, 4 and 5 — ovyyva@un; Pap., cf. Preisigke Wort. P. M. Meyer, Jurist. 
Pap. (1920), 201 f., 331, 334 f.: F. Stemleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit 
der sakralen Rechtspflege in der Antike (1913), 43. 


7 The LXX also uses Gyvowa for in Gn. 26:10; Ez. 40, 39; 42:13 (in the latter 
two in conjunction with Guaptia) etc., while, e.g., in Iep. 28:5 it has Gdtkia, and in 
Nu. 5:7 and yw 67:22 mAnppedia, for the same word. In y 24:7 Gyvow is used for 


(together with Guaptia), whereas the rendering in Gn. 31:36 and Ex. 22:8 is Gdixknua, 
in 1 S. 24:12 and Ps. 5:10 GoéReta, and in y 88:33 and Prv. 10:19 Guaptia. In Da. 
9:16 we have Gyvoww for Y (together with Guaptia and Gétkia), Gn. 15:16 and Is. 
65:7 translating the same term by Guaptia, Gn. 44:16 and Ez. 21:30 by Géikia, and y 
35:3 and 50:7 by Gvonia. On in Rabbinic literature, cf. Str.-B., II, 264 

on Lk. 23:34. 

Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

vl. varia lectio. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Flacc. In Flaccum. 

Deus Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

8 Agric., 161 f.; Plant., 98; Fug., 8; Vit. Mos., I, 222: Spec. Leg., I, 15; V, 70: Virt., 
172, 180 etc.; cf. also Gyv—duabia, Poster. C., 52; Gig., 30. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

9 Cf. W. Bousset, Jtidisch.-christl. Schulbetrieb in Alexandria u. Rom (1915), 94 f. 


in the corresponding Stoic Leg. Gaj., 69: paol 5€ THV pEV EmotihNnv eUdotoviac, tv 
5E Ayvoiav KakodSatmoviac altiav elvat. God is specially thought of as the object of 
Gyvowa, as in Decal., 8: Spec. Leg., I, 15: cf. Fug., 8. But the Stoic usage has also 
penetrated the LXX in the modified sense that absolute Gyvowg is used of the state of 
heathenism, God obviously being the object of Gyv. (cf. Wis. 14:22: 2 Macc. 4:40; 4 
Macc. 1:5; 2:24: and cf. also Jos.Ant., 10:142: thv tOv AvOpWnwv Ayvotav Kal 
Ontotiav). Judaism could adopt this usage, for among the Rabbis we find the view 
worked out that education and knowledge, 1.¢., knowledge of the Torah and tradition, 
are the presupposition of piety 10 


In early Christian literature the legal usage is found in Herm:s., 5, 7, 3, though in 
the NT we only have the formula kata Gyvowav in Ac. 3:17. More common is the _ 
Stoic and Jewish usage (— ywaoKka; Ayvoém, 117), e.g., in Ac. 17:30: toUc EV oUV 
YPOVOUG Thc Ayvoiacg UmeptdWv O Oedc ...; Eph. 4:17 f.; 1 Pt. 1:14; Kg. Pt. Fr., 4; 
Ign.Eph., 19, 3; Just-Ap., 61, 10 (as also Gyvwoia in the Christian addition to Test. L. 
18:9, and cf. 1 Tm. 1: 13)21 What we said concerning Gyvoéw on p. 116 applies to the 
guilty aspect of Gyvota. Wholly Stoic is e.g., Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 16, 101, 6: S00 elalv 
Apyal maonco Guaptiac, dyvows Kal Gobéveta, or the definition of Gyvoiw in Strom., I, 
6, 35, 3 as Gnatdevoia and dyadia. 


Often Gyvwoia is given the same force as Gyvoug. This word also means “ignorance” 
in its various nuances (cf. Pap., and Preisigke W6Ort.). It seems to have the same meaning 
in e.g. Plat.Resp.. V. 477a (cf. 478c). It was not developed terminologically, and seems 
to be completely lacking in the Stoa and Philo. But it is found in the LX X, though with no 
distinctive features, at Job 35:16 and 3 Macc. 5:27, and cf. in the NT 1 Pt. 2:15. In Wis. 


Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Fug. De fuga et Inventione. 

10 — ytvmoK«q and Str.-B., I, 191 f. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

s. similitudines. 

NT New Testament. 

Kg. Pt. Kerygma Petri. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Ap. Hymnus ad Apollinem. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

11 Cf. Dib. Past. on 1 Tm. 1:13 f. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

Preisigke Wort. F. Preisigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 1925 ff. 


13:1 it is used. like Gyvoww elsewhere, to describe the state of the Gentile world: dyvwoia 
Ocou. 


2. The Dualistic Gnostic Usage of Hellenism. 


Both dyv@oia and Gyvowa (also Gyvoelv) are used quite characteristically in the 
dualistic Gnostic language of Hellenism, which offers a parallel to the Stoic usage and 
is obviously influenced by it!? The term dyvaocia now signifies lack of the knowledge 
essential to the salvation of the soul, 1.¢., the knowledge of God, of the fate of the soul 
and of true direction for life (— ytva@oKw). Men are entangled in such Gyvwoia before 
they receive revelation, 1.c., before they believe, and so long as the An0n and 
intoxication of the senses holds them captive. Hence Gyv@oia is again Kakia (thc 
woync), except that now this is not equated with lack of culture, and we thus have a 
parallel to the Jewish modification of Stoic usage. 











So Corp. Herm.. 1, 27: @ Aoi, Gvépec ynyeveic, of wé0N Kai Uxvw Eovtotc 
ExdcowKotec [Kal?] tH Ayvocia toU OcoU, vijwate. tadoac0e SE KpaTarA@vtec <Kal?> 
Oeryouevot Unv@ GA6y@. Thus those drunk with Gyv@oia (VII, 1) are summoned to 
sobriety when N thc dyvmciac kaxia is described. Again, dyvmoia is described as kakia 
woylc (X, 8), and the dyvorjouca Eavtiyv (yoy) warned: cf. XI. 21: f ydp teAcia Kario 
tO Ayvoeiv t0<v> Oe[t]ov. Cf. O. Sol., 11, 8: “But my intoxication was not that of 
supreme ignorance.” The Kopy koouov thus describes the state prior to the revelation of 
the supreme God: dyvooia Kxatelye 70 COunavta (Corp. Herm.. 4, p. 458, 11, Scott: cf. 53. 
p. 486, 10). This ignorance is described in Plot.Enn., V, 1, 1 as Gyvowa toU yévouc (of the 
origin of the soul). as a forgetting of God and our heavenly derivation (cf. Hieroclis 
Carm. Aur., p. 26, 21 ff., Mullach. and the mythological side-piece in Iren., I, 21. 5, 30,5 
and 8 f. etc.). According to the Marcosites Uotépyya. and 2&00c derive from Gyvote (Iren.. 
I, 21, 4). As Mart. Pauli, 4, p. 114. 4 f. warns: Gvépec oi Ovtec Ev tH) Gyv@oid Kal tH 
TAGVT TAT. wetaPdANoVE Kal owOAtE. so Cl. Al.Paed.. II, 9. 80. 1 explains the 
ucOvoKxeo0a1 of 1 Th. 5:7: tovtéott, Ev TM THe Ayvoiac oxdt@ (cf. on Ayv. as oKdtOC 
Strom., VII. 7, 43, 6 and cf. Protr.. XI, 114, 1: AgeA@pev tHv AO thc GAnVEiac thV 


12 Cf. R. Reitzenstein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligioner (1927), 65, 2: 292 f. E. 
Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), 64, 67 f., 96; J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes 
Trismegistos (1914), 353, 376 f., 412. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

O. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Syriac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 

Plot. Plotinus, of Lycopolis in Egypt (204-270 A.D.), the last great thinker of antiquity 
who brought Neo-Platonism to systematic completion, ed. R. Volkmann, 1883 ff. 
Enn. Enneads. 

Carm. Aur. /n Aureum Pythagorae Carmen Commentarius. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

Mart. Ad Martvras. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 

Protr. Protrepticus. 


dyvouwv Kal tO okdto0c). Similiarly Or. c. Cels., VI, 66, p. 136, 24. Koetschau, links 
dyvowe and doéfews, and Porphyr.Marc., 13. p. 283. 4 ff. teaches: Em Ooov tic T0 CONG 
ToVEl Kal TA TOU OMpatOc ODUOLAG, ExI TOGOUTOV Ayvoel TOV HEeOv Kal Thc Exeivov 
EvoptoeMe EavTOV AxeoKdttos ... Yet in him the dualistic Gnostic view is conjoined with 
the Stoic (ibid. p. 283. 1: Kakia 6& tdou Ux Ayvoiac siéyevotat and Abst.. II, 53, p. 178. 
21: tOv Oeimv Auabia). Stoic also is Cl. Al. Strom.. V. 14. 140, 5: (Empedocles) yw@ow 
Kal Gyv@ciav Opovc eUdatmoviac Kal KaKodatmoviac te Oeinc Ed1)AWoeV, and again Corp. 
Herm., XIV. 8: @ thc TOAAN¢ Avoiac Kal Ayvwotac thc epi TOV Oedv. and notably the 
combination 41/0 and Gyvowa in 4 Macc. 1:5: 2:24. 


In the NT Stoic influence has been seen in the passages already quoted from Ac. 
17:30, 1 Pt. 1:14 and especially Eph. 4:17 f. It is also plain in 1 C. 15:34: Exvywate 
Sikaioc Kal uN Guaptavete: Ayvmoiav ydp VeoU tiwec Eyovotv. Early Christianity 
could accept this usage to the extent that 1t expresses the destiny of the world’s 
alienation from God, its fallen estate, and 1ts dependence upon revelation, and 
therefore to the extent that it rests on a view of man in which the idealistic Greek 
understanding of man is broken. But the Christian usage is naturally not the same as 
the Gnostic, since the ideas of sin and grace are very different, as emerges in the 
conception of the positive correlative of yvWotcg (— ytww@oKa). For this reason it is 
characteristic that early Christianity, like Hellenistic Judaism, could appropriate the 
language of the Stoa, in which man’s responsibility for his knowledge is asserted. 





+ Ayv@otoc.’ 


Gyvmotoc is found in the NT only in Ac. 17:23, and simply means “unknown” in 
terms of the Jewish and Christian assumption that the heathen do not know God (— 


Or. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and most 
learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, ed. by 
different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1899 
ff. 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck. 1886. 

Marc. Ad Marcellam. 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Gvvmotoc. F. Pfister, “Der Reliquienkult im Altert..” RVV, V, 1/2, 465, n. 83; P. 
Wendland, Die Hellenist.-Rém. Kultur2 (1912), 128: E. Norden, Agnostos Theos 
(1913); A. Harnack, TU, 39, 1 (1913); R. Reitzenstein, Neue Jahrb. f d. klass. Altert., 
31 (1913), 146ff., 393 ff.; W. Jaeger, GGA, (1913), 569 ff.; O. Weinreich, DLZ 
(1913), 2949 ff.; De dis ignotis (1914); ARW, 18 (1915), 1ff.; Newe Jahrb. f. d. klass. 
Altert., 45 (1920), 185 f.; P. Corssen, ZNW, 14 (1913), 309 ff.; T. Pliiss, 
Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil., 30 (1913), 557; Festgabe f H. Bliimmer (1914). 36ff.; T. 
Birt, RM, 69 (1914), 342 ff.; H. Lietzmann, RM, 71 (1916), 280 f.: W. Schmid, 
Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil., 35 (1918), 256 ff.. L. Deubner, ARW, 20 (1921), 422, 1; 
A. Wickenhauser, “Die Ag. u. ihr Geschichtswert,” N¢.liche Abh., VUI, 3-5 (1921), 
369 ff.; Meyer, Ursprung, III, 96, 2. E. Fascher, “Deus invisibilis,” Marburger theol. 
Studien, I (1930); R. Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 169-192. 








Gyvoia). The term Gyvwotoc as such raises no problems. It can mean unknowable or 


unrecognised in all the nuances of Gyvoelv or ywooxew (g.v.). In the sense of “unknown” 
it is found in the LXX (Wis. 11:18: 18:3: 2 Macc. 1:19), and often in Philo and Josephus. 


The phrase Ayvwotoc Oedc (Ac. 17:23) is alien to the OT, the LXX and Philo. The 
idea of God being unknown 1s certainly possible in the OT so far as concerns the 
heathen who know not God (Ps. 79:6), but it 1s not explicitly formulated, and to the 
extent that it is present it is accompanied by the thought of the acknowledgment of 
God (— yiv@oK«a@ C.). Israel knows God from its history; it does not know other gods 
(Hos. 13:4; Dt. 11:28; 13:3). The Rabbis, too, do not develop any theory of the 
knowledge of God, since it is obvious to them that Adam and the early human race, 
especially Noah and his descendants, received 6 or 7 commandments from God, so 
that knowledge of God either is or might be present among the heathen. On the other 
hand, they are familiar with the idea of the ways or rule of God being unknown: the 
OT also speaks of His will as unsearchable (— ytv@oxo)). The case is otherwise in 
Hellenistic Judaism and primitive Christianity, in which missionary preaching of 
monotheism contains an element of theoretical instruction (= ywwaoKo, Ayvoé, 
Cyvowg). 


As against this, the thought of the unknowability of God is necessarily alien to the 
OT, as indicated by the lack of the verbal adjective (as, e.g., for Gdpatoc). It is also 
more or less completely absent in Hellenistic Judaism and primitive Christianity. 
Except in Philo, we find it only in Jos.Ap., 2, 167: Moses aUtOv (sc. t. Dedv) AnéQnve 
Kal Ayévvyntov Kal mpOc TOV idtov ypdovov AvadAoiwtov, TALON ISE05 Ovnths KaAAEt 
Siapépovta Kal ODVaPLEL LEV Nulv yv@putov, Omoloc SE Kat OUciav Ayvwotov. In 
a the phrase 0e0c Gyvmotoc does not occur, but the thought is often expressed by 
him,? Gnostic influence being obviously at work. For the idea is alien to the Greek 
world as well. Later Greek philosophy after Plato certainly calls the deity Gdpatoc, 
AxatéAnmtoc etc. It means, however, that it is not accessible to the senses, not that it 
is radically unknowable. For if it is hard to know God (Plat.Tim., 28c), he may still be 
known by the voUc or Adyoc (Tim., 28a; Ps. Arist.Mund., 6, p. 399a, 31). Otherwise 
he would not be existent, for only the non-existent is unknowable (Diels, I, 152, 12 f.; 
Plat.Resp., V, 477a). This is contested by scepticism (sophistry), but this doubts the 
possibility of any objective knowledge at all; thus Gorgias says of the Ov that if it 
exists at all it is GkatéAnatov AvVOpmxW or Ayvwotdv te Kal Avenwontov (Diels, II, 
243, 5 f.; 244, 30). 


For the rest, a ytv@oxetv can also have deity as its object in different senses. When 
Achilles pursues Apollos without recognising him, the latter says: oUS5é wb m0 [LE 


OT Old Testament. 

1 Cf. Str.-B., I, 33-36 and 294 f. 

2 Cf. R. Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 189-192. esp. 191, n. 1. 

Tim. Timaeus. 

Ps. Arist. Pseudo-Aristotle. 

Mund. De Mundo, a popular work of philosophy written by a later author under the 
influence of the Syrian Posidonius of Apamea (c. 135-51 B.c.), the main 
representative of Middle Stoicism. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike?, 1922. 


Evyvanc, Wo HEdc elpt (Hom.Il., 22, 9 f.); and Heraclitus (Diels, I, 78, 11 f.) says with 
reference to the nature of the gods: oUte ytwaoKwv DeoUc OUS NApwac oltivéc Elot (cf. 
Diels, I, 95, 1 f.). Similarly Pausanias can often speak of Bapol Gyvaotav NeWv; they 
are obviously altars of which it is no longer known to which gods they were once 
dedicated. Perhaps in some cases they bore the inscription: Gyvaototc Oe0Ie but if so 
the meaning can only be the same as that of inscriptions like 06@ or mpoorKovtt 9eW, 
1.¢., that 1t is not certain to which special god the altar should apply. Yet such 
expressions are rare, and the phrase yv@otc Oe0U is completely lacking in the earlier 
period. Only when the existence and nature of God became a problem in 
philosophical disputation against the sceptics and Epicureans did phrases of this kind 
become more common. 


Already in the followers of Socrates we find the theory of the natural knowledge of 
God (Xenoph.Mem.. IV, 3. 13 f.) which became so important in Stoicistly his dialogue 
on philosophy Aristotle adduced a teleological proof of God translated by Cicero in Nat. 
Deor.. II. 95. The first point is to prove the existence of God. but then also. where this is 
resisted as in Epicurus, Epad. Men., p. 60. 4 f. Us.: 0goi wEv yap elow: Evapync yap 
aUTMV EotW N yv@otc, to demonstrate his nature as the governor of the world in order to 
prove a zpovow. Cf. Zeno in Diog. L., VII, 147; Epict.Diss., II, 14, 11: Aéyovew ol 
MUdcOGoL, OTI LAVEIV del TPM@tov ToUTO, Ott Eott VEOc Kal TPovoEl TOV OAWV (combined 
with OT ideas by Philo in Op. Mund., 170-172). Since the nature of God is essentially 
mpovoia for Stoicism, the proofs of his existence and nature sometimes coincide. It is self- 
evident for Stoicism that a right knowledge of God is essential for man and that 
knowledge of God and piety belong together. Cf. Musonius, p. 134. 5 f.. Hence: Exkowov 





Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

3 Cf. the works already mentioned, and also A. Deissmann, Paulu$ (1925), 226-229. 
The inscription here mentioned: Oeolc Ay[v@ototc], might also be: Oeolc¢ Ay[twtéto1c], 
and is thus no proof. E. Norden 1s hardly justified in arguing from the expression in a 
speech of Apollonios (Philostr.Vit. Ap., VI, 3, 5): kal taUta AOnvnow, oU Kal 
Ayvaotov daidvev Pavol lSpvvtat, that Apollonios was referring to such 
inscriptions, and that the author of the Areopagite address in Ac. 17 depends on him, 
except that he changes the plur. into a sing. 

4 Cf. the exposition of Ac. 17:23 in Dionys. bar Salibi Corp. Script. Christ. Or., II, 
101, Versio (1910), 75. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis . 

5 Cf. Ltzm. R. on R. 1:20 (with further literature); E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 24-28: 
J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (1914), 37-43: K. Gronau, Das 
Theodizee-problem in der altchristl. Auffassung (1922); G. Kuhlmann, “Theologia 
naturalis bei Philon und bei Paulus,” Nt liche Forschungen, I, 7 (1930), 65ff.. — 
YIWOOKM. 

Nat. Deor. De Natura Deorum. 

Men. Ad Menoeceum. 

Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 


TO TEOVYKOC Thc Woyl¢ Kal yvaon tOV Oedv. Epict.Ench. 31. 1: thc zepl OcoUc eUoePeiac 
io0t OTL TO KUPLMTATOV Exelvd EottIv, OpOAc UnoAr Wels TEpl AUTMV Eyew Wc OvtwV Ka 
SLOLKODVTOV TA OLA KOADCS Kal Sukai@c. Cic.Nat. Deor., II, 153: cognitio deorum, e qua 
oritur pietas ... Sen. Ep., 95, 47: deum colit qui novit; 50: primus est deorum cultus: deos 
credere, deinde reddere illis maiestatem suam, reddere bonitatern, sine qua nulla 

maiestas est. scire illos esse, qui praesident mundo. Also in Plut.Praec. Coniug., 19 CII. 
140d) we see how closely conjoined are the o¢Beo8a1 and ytvwoKet Veovc. Cic. and Sen. 
often say agnoscere or nosse deum, and the former also notitia and cognitia dei or 

deorum (to which Evvoug as well as yv@otc may correspond. 


Nowhere, however, is the Gnostic idea of the Gyvwotoc Oedc, i.e., the idea of the 
irrationality of God, and the corresponding idea of His supranatural revelation, either 
the presupposition or the cause of discussion, so that we cannot follow E. Norden in 
trying to trace back these thoughts or words to oriental influence mediated by 
Poseidonios. It is only in Plotinus, the Christian Alexandrians and the Corp. Herm.., 
where such influences are undoubtedly present as in Philo, that God is irrational in the 
strict sense’ 


Bultmann 





Ench. Enchiridion. 

Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Sen. L. Annaeus Seneca, of Cordova in Spain (c. 4 B.c.—65 A.D.), politician, poet and 
moral philosopher of the later Stoa, ed. C. Hosius and E. Hermes, 1914 ff. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Praec. Praecepta Coniugialia. 

6 Cf. also Max. Tyr., III. 6a, p. 36, 14, Hobein: N toU OVeiov yvwWotc; Iambl. Protr. III, 
p. 11, 14 ff. A yw@otc TOV OeWv. Similarly Myst., 10, 5. 

7 On the Gyvmotoc OEdc in Gnosticism, cf. W. Bousset, Hauptprobl. d. Gnosis (1907), 
83-91: Pauly-W., VII, 1507 ff. For Plotinus God is Exéketwa oUciac (so also in 
Plat.Resp., VI, 509b) kal vorjoemc (Enn., V, 3, 11-13). For Cl. Al., cf., e.g., Strom., 
V, 1, 1, 5: Nelo Apa EouEv ol Ev tH Amtotovpévw motol Kal ol Ev TH Ayvaotw 
YV@OTLKOI, TOUTEOTLV EV TH MAO AyvoovLéVvW Kal AmtotODMEVW, OAiyotc 5E 
TMLOTEVOMEVW TE KAI YIWOOKOLEVW YvMoTIKOt. yvHoTIKO! SE OU AOYW, Epya 
Anoypapouevor, Grd aUth th Oewpia. For the Corp. Herm., cf. J. Kroll, op. cit., 18- 
21 and 406. On Philo, v. n. 2. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 

* dyvoc «th. E. Fehrle, “Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum,” RVV, VI (1910), 
42ff, 235 ££: E. Williger, “Hagios,” RVV, XIX, 1 (1922), 37ff.: E. Giertz. De 
verborum ACeoOa, Ayvoc, Aytoc usu pagano (unpublished Diss. Miinster, 1920): G. 
Gerlach, Griechische Ehreninschriften (1908), 58 ff. 


dyvoc, like Gytoc, is a verbal adjective of ACowan. It originally signifies “that which 
awakens religious awe.” Etymologically it is linked with the old Indian yaj == “to 
reverence or “sacrifice,” and not with the Latin sacer. 


It is the proper term for “taboo.” Thus the sanctuary is Gyvoéc : Asiyetc 165° AyvOv 
téuevoc Evadiac OeoU, Eur.Andr., 253. It is an epithet for the gods. especially avenging 
gods (cf. Hom.Od., 12, 386: Persephone). But the original meaning is soon softened. It 
comes to be used simply for things connected with deity. It then comes to signify “ritually 
clean” and in contrast to the positive synon. dtkatoc it refers negatively to the lack of 
defects arising, e.g., from bloodguiltiness (cf. Ayvdc wév. @ nal, yelpac alatoc @éperc. 
Eur.Hipp.. 316; odvov 5€ AyvOv Kal ravt@V TOV AEP! TA ToaAUTE Elc TA Hela 
Guaptavonévew ... Plat.Leg., VI, 759c), contact with corpses, or—according to primitive 
ideas—sexual intercourse (cf. dyvevew: Ka0apedew And te AQPodtioiMv Kal x0 vexpoU. 
Hesych: Jos.Ap.. 2. 198). This gives rise to the meaning “chaste.” The originally purely 
externally religious concept now acquires a more ethical and inward significance. Gyvdc 
means “morally blameless” (GyvOc yap elut yelpac, GAA OU tdc mpévac, Eur.Or., 1604: 
dvép0c Oeiov N Eow Kal N ExtOc Ayveia, Porphyr.Abst., II, 44). In this sense it is much 
used in Hellenism, In civic life Gyvéc is a term of honour denoting the blameless 
discharge of office (cf. Ayopavopnoavta tetpaunvov Ayvdc, OGIS, 524. 5). 


The proper term for cultic purity in the LXX is — xa0apdc. In contrast, Ayvéc 


(“clean”) is used only 11 times (in translation of 737 and ~=——*): of cultic things (xUp, 


omo000c, 2 Macc. 13:8): of divine words (yw 11:7; Prv. 15:26); of inward disposition 
(kapdia, Prv. 20:9); and of chastity (4 Macc. 18:7 f.). 


In the NT, too, it is not very important. We do not find it at all in the Synoptics, 
Hb. and Rev., and with its cognates it is more frequent only in the more linguistically 
Hellenistic Pastoral and Catholic Epistles. In the NT it never signifies cultic cleanness 
(though — Gyvicew), but has the following meanings. 


|. It signifies “moral purity and sincerity,” as in relation to Christ in | Jn. 3:3. It is 
demanded especially of those who bear office in the community (1 Tm. 5:22: ceavtOv 
GyvOv tiypet; Tt. 2:5); of the conversation of Christian wives (1 Pt. 3:2): of the pious 
wisdom which avoids all self-seeking (Jm. 3:17). As a moral ideal Gyvéc is linked 
with dikatoc in Phil. 4:8. In Phil. 1:17 it seems to be used of the blameless discharge 
of office, as in the Greek inscriptions. 


2. It has the meaning of “innocence” in regard to a matter (2 C. 7:11). 


3. It implies “chastity” in the narrower sense (2 C. 11:2): mapOévov Ayvnv 
Tapacthoat TW Xptot@, chastity here being an expression of wholehearted inward 
dedication to Christ (11:3: AxAdtI¢ Elc¢ Xptotév). 


Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Andr. Andromache. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Hipp. Hippolytus. 

Leg. Leges. 

Or. Orestes. 


+ Gyvico. 


In the LXX frequent only in Ch; 17 times, for W710 pi hithp in 2 Ch. 29:18; 30:18: 
WI? hi hithp in 1 Ch. 15:12, 14; 2 Ch. 29:5, 15, 34 etc. Otherwise rare, 14 times. esp. for 
NOM hithp in Nu. 8:21; 19:12 etc.: WI} pi in Ex. 9:10; hithp in Nu. 11:18: Jos. 3:5; Is. 


66:17; Jer. 12:3 etc. The word means “to set in a state of cultic qualification.” and thus 
applies to the various measures serving this end (e.g.. washing garments in Ex. 19: Ho). 


In the NT GyviG@ is used in Jn. 11:55 of the cultic purification of the Jews prior to 
the passover. It is then used of cultic purification within the Jewish Christian 
community in Jerusalem which kept to the OT Law and laid on Paul a demand of this 
kind in Ac. 21:24, 26; 24:18, The ongoing participation of the primitive community in 
the temple cultus made observance of the traditional external cultic regulations 
unavoidable. In particular, visiting the in after returning from the Gentile world 
demanded additional cultic purification? NT religion did not fashion any such rules of 
its own. Hence this aspect drops away as NT religion attains fuller understanding of 
itself. However, the term occasionally finds a new use to denote full moral purity as 
the decisive presupposition for the reception of salvation (Jm. 4:8; 1 Pt. 1:22; 1 Jn. 
3:3). 





+ Gyvsia. 


In secular Greek dyveio denotes partly the “state of purity” according to the different 
meanings of the word — Gyvoc, and partly the “action of purifying” (expiatio, lustratio: 
dyveiac Eni talc Ovotaig o dicipyké O von0c ATO KNOovs. ano AEXOVG. ano Koweviac thc 
TPO yovalka kal TOAAWvV GAL@v. Jos.Ap.. 2, 198; Ayveia 6’ Eotl epovelv Gow Porphyr. 
Abstr., IT, 19; avép0c¢ Apa Oeiov A Eow Kal N ExtOc Ayveia, Anooitov pEv TAVOv woytic 
onovedCovtoc Elvat, ATocitov SE Kal BpOoeav al ta 7401 KwoUow 2, 45: and again 
Jos.Ap., 1, 199; Cl. Al. Strom., IV, 22, 141, 4; 142, 1-4; VIL. 4. 2714. 





In the few OT and apocryphal passages the reference is to “cultic purity,” e.g., in 
Nu. 6:2, 21 ( the vow and dedicated state of the Nazirite, in 2 Ch. 30:19 Q 


the purity required for the sanctuary, and in | Macc. 14:36 the cultic purity of the 
sanctuary. 


In the two NT references (1 Tm. 4:12; 5:2) the cultic element has disappeared and 
what seems to be meant is “moral purity and blamelessness” (— Cyvéc). 


+ Gyvéty<>. 


1 For examples of the non-biblical use, v. Williger 48 f.; Gyvdc is, e.g., a technical 
term for the expiation of murder along with kaVaipetw (Eur.El., 794; Herc. Fur., 940). 
2 Str.-B., II, 757 f. 

| For the difference from ka0apudoc, v. T. Wachter, ReinheitsvorschrisJten im 
griechischen Kult (1910), 1 ff.; Fehrle, 42 ff. 





This term, used neither in classical Greek nor the LXX, denotes the quality of — 
Cyvéc in the general sense of “moral purity and blamelessness” (2 C. 6:6). 


+ Gyviondc. 


This is a cultic word for “purification” or “consecration.” In the OT it has a 
negative reference to the purification of that which is cultically disturbing (Nu. 8:7 for 





), but also a positive for the dedication thereby achieved (Nu. 6:5). In the 
NT it occurs only in Ac. 21:26 (Nu. 6:5): Nuep@v toU AyviopoU, in the OT sense of 
cultic purification linked with the acceptance of a vow: 


Hauck 





A. The Sacral Manumission of Slaves. 


In sacral manumission, as particularly attested by the Delphic inscriptions, the god 
buys the slave to freedom from his owner. For the legal establishment of the liberation 
a purchase by the god 1s pretended. The owner actually receives the purchase price 
from a man, even if only mediately. The god does the slave no real favour, but simply 
mediates the freedom which he has mostly won for himself. Sacral manumission 1s for 
the most part only a legal form of self-manumission. A typical document is as 
follows: “Item, on behalf of the Pythian Apollo, NN purchased a male slave called 
XY, at a price of so many mina, to freedom (or, on the condition that he should be 
free).” There then follow special stipulations and the names of witnesses! Particularly 
instructive is the Delphic inscription of 200/199 B.C in which Apollo is called the 
buyer but in which it is expressly said of the redeemed slave at the end: tdv 5€ W@vdv 
Exiotevos Nikaia t@ AnddAwvi Ex EXevOepia. Here it is evident that the purchase by 
Apollo was a mere fiction. In reality, the slave bought her own freedom, depositing 
the price with the priests who secured her freedom thereby. Apollo simply lent his 
name for the freeing of Nikaia, thus protecting her from any future demands that she 
should return to slavery. The importance of this sacral redemption, however, should 
not be overestimated. Alongside it there was also secular manumission, probably 
much more practised. Hence we are not to think always of sacral manumission when 
we read of the purchase of a man to freedom. 











1 For non-biblical use, v. IG, IV, 588. 

| Str.-B., Il, 757 ff. For non-biblical use, v. Ditt. Syl®, 1219, 19. 

Hauck Friedrich Hauck +, Erlangen (Vol. 1-6). 

* Gyopac@ «td. On the manumission of slaves, cf. Pauly-W., VII, 95ff. s.v. 
“Freigelassene”’; XIV, 1366 s.v. “manamissio.”’ On sacral redemption, cf. Ditt. Sylf. 
844 ff. (the inscriptions are not given in the 3rd ed.). Cf. also K. Latte, Heiliges Recht 
(1920), 109ff.; Deissmann LO, 271 ff. 

| Deissmann, 274 f. 

2 Ditt. Syll 2, 845. 





The Jewish world too, though there 1s no evidence of sacral manumission in the 
temple,? is familiar with the religious application of the thought of redemption.4 We 
may refer to S. Nu., 115 on 15:41: “When (the king) redeemed him (his friend's son), 
he did not buy him as a free man but as a slave, so that if he should order something 
and the other be unwilling to undertake it, he should be able to say, Thou art my slave 
... Similarly, when the Holy One, blessed be He, redeemed the seed of Abraham His 
friend, He did not buy them as children but as slaves, so that if He should order 
something and they be unwilling to undertake 1t, He should be able to say, Ye are my 
slaves” (— 8000c)? 





B. ayopélo. * 


From Gyopé. “market,” this means “to buy.” and is often used in the NT in relation to 
commercial life. 


1. The almost verbal repetition of 1 C. 6:20: Nyopéo@nte ydp tutf|c, in 7:23: tuhc 
NyopéoOnte, and the rather abrupt way in which the phrase is introduced in both 
cases, shows that it is a kind of slogan of Paul’s. In both verses the main point is that 
Christians are not free (6:19) but are the possession of Christ (7:23). Intentionally it is 
not said who has bought them, or from whom they are bought, or at what cost. The 
reference is simply to the fact of their redemption. The reverse side of Paul's 
consciousness of freedom, which does not permit of bondage to any man (7:23), is his 
consciousness of being bound to God and to Christ, and this is sharply expressed. 
Behind this slogan, though not expounded tn it, is Paul’s doctrine of salvation (— 
EEayopaCw). Since in these verses Christians are not thought of as free men but as 
slaves, so that no purchase Ex EAevbepid has taken place, it suffices by way of 
exposition to compare it with the usual manumission of slave? The details of sacral 
manumission need hardly be applied, though a comparison may be seen with the 
passage already quoted from S. Nu., 115 on 15:41. 


In Rev. 5:9 (cf. 14:3, 4) the word celebrates the greatness of the achievement of 
the Lamb. It is thus indicated how, from what and for whom the Lamb has purchased 
men (— Avtpov). But no doctrine of salvation is to be sought in the hymn. 





2. In Rev. 3:18 the community should Gyopdéoat gold etc. from Christ. The 
thought here is not so much that of accepting what is given as in Is. 55:1 (buy ... 








3 On manumission in the synagogue (El thc mpocevytc), i.c., before the assembled 
community as witnesses, cf. Schiirer, III, 93 f. 

4 Cf. also K. H. Rengstorf, Jebamot (1929), 89 ff. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Fin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

5 On the continuation of sacral redemption in the Church, cf. E. Dobschiitz in RE, 18 
(1906), 430. 

* GvopaCw. Comm. on | C. ad loc.: Joh. W.; Bchm; Ltzm 

1 AxekevPepoc Kupiov in | C. 7:22 does not mean every Christian, but only the 
Christian slave, whereas the Christian freeman is 50UX0¢ XptotoU. These concepts are 
correlative. Hence AmeXev0epoc has no bearing on the meaning of GyopaCetv, as 
against Joh. W. on | C. 6:20. 








without price’), but rather of the presence of sham possessions instead of real ones 
(3:17). 


C. t €Eayopala. * 


1. The LXX does not use E€ayop&tw for “redeem.” but it is found in secular speech, 
e.g.. Diod. S.. 362, Dindorf, V, 213: E€nyopacev (a Roman knight) auUtiv (a slave). No 
examples have been found in non-Christian cultic speech. Nor is it found in Josephus. On 
the Jewish estimation of the suffering of the pious as an expiation. > IAaotiptov and 


dotpov. Among the Jews the particular image of manumission is lacking in this 
connection. 


In the NT the word is used of the redeeming and liberating act of Christ (GI. 3:13; 
4:5). The idea is the same as in the case of GyopaCet, except that now the purchase 
does not transfer to the possession of God or Christ, but to freedom. Standing under 
the Law and its curse is thought of as slavery (4:1, 3, 7). To this extent, the idea 
corresponds to the contemporary practice of sacral manumission. 


In Paul, of course, the divine Purchaser does not pay only in appearance as in 
sacral redemption, but in the most bitter reality, so that the parallel breaks down at the 
decisive point and there is thus a great difference. In respect of the seriousness of the 
purchase, Christ is to be compared to the one who actually pays and not to the 
Delphic god who merely makes a fictional payment. And everything depends on this. 
In this liberation from the curse of the Law, the essential point is that it confers both 
an actual and also a legally established freedom ensuring against any renewal of 
slavery. The claim of the Law 1s satisfied. It can be dissolved because the Law is 
neither the first nor the last Word of God to man, and has thus only conditional 
validity (4:2; 3:17). The relationship of man to God which God willed earlier, and 
therefore properly, is justification by faith (3:6—14) and therefore sonship (3:24 f.; 
4:1-5). 





Nevertheless, the transition from status under the Law to divine sonship and 
justification by faith is not accomplished merely by a declaration of God, but by 
redemption (3:13; 4:5). For the curse of the Law is an ordinance of God which truly 
corresponds to His holy will towards the sinner (— Katépa, Extkaté&patoc), as is 
shown by the fact that 1t remains eternally valid and effective in relation to the lost (R. 
2:5-10 etc.). The fact that the holy will of God expressed in the Law and its curse 
finds true and full recognition in the transition to divine sonship and justification by 
faith, so that no man can find forgiveness in Christ unless the judgment on his 
sinfulness is also revealed in the experience of Jesus as the Crucified, is what Paul 
expresses in his metaphorical use of redemption. There can be no doubt that the use is 
metaphorical, since no mention is made of any recipient of the purchase price. 





* €EayopaCw. Comm. on G1.: Zn., 155f.; Ltzm. ad loc.; Sieffert (1899), 184, 244 (with 
good material on earlier exegesis). J. C. K. v. Hofmann, Die hl. Schrift d. NT, 11,21 
(1872), 71. Also NT theologies by A. Schlatter, II (1910), 277 ff.; P. Fein (1931). 

194 f.; J. Kaftan (1927), 119. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
1 Cf. Schlatter, op. cit. 





If we take the EEnyopacev quite objectively, loosing it from any connection with 
the “we” who by this act are brought into fellowship with God in penitence and faith, 
then we make of it a commercial transaction between Christ and God which affects us 
only in so far as we are the object of it. This raises, however, the question of the 
necessity and possibility of any such transaction. Paul, however, does not answer this 
kind of question. His statements and thought are not moving along the lines of 
objectivisation. He sees the process as something which took place towards us and in 
our favour,” not as something which took place towards God and in His favour. If for 
him the cross of Christ is also the service of God by the Crucified, His obedience 
towards God (Phil. 2:8), the revelation of God's righteousness and love (R. 3:25: 5:8), 
nevertheless for Paul God is not the One who receives but the One who acts in the 
cross of Jesus (— Katarkéoow)? Thus, even though the significance and force of the 
EEnyopacev are not to be found in human piety as a conscious attitude or historical 
process, even though it has also validity before God and for Him, the service of Jesus 
being rendered both to God and man, yet in the strict sense it 1s the execution of a 
divine action towards man. Hence it is not service to God and man in the same sense. 
We should not make of the E£nydpacev a myth, a word concerning a process of some 
transcendent reality which only subsequently has significance for us; it speaks of an 
action of God towards us in the history of salvation. Paul has it in common with 
myths that he evidently speaks of divine fellowship. But he does not speak of the 
transcendent God of religious fantasy; he speaks of “our” God, 1.e., of the God who 
acts towards us 








The predominance of an objectivising understanding of Eé1ydpacev has led most of 
the exegetical and biblico-theological work on the passage astray. If we are to objectivise, 
however, the orthodox form found in Lietzmann, in which the redeemed are all men, is 
better than the Hofmann form present in Sieffert. Zahn and Kaftan. in which the 
redeemed are the Jews. For the orthodox form does at least give us a living relation to the 
first and all subsequent readers, whereas the Holmann view excludes this and thus 
impoverishes the passage. 


2. E€ayopaCw also means, in accordance with the sense of the Ek in many 
composites,” an “intensive buying,” i.e., a buying which exhausts the possibilities 
available.© It is used in this sense in Col. 4:5 and Eph. 5:16: tOv KatpOv 
EEavyopaCouEevot. Kaipdc here stands for the opportunities offered by time. These are 
to be tirelessly snapped up and used at the expense of effort. 





2 Gl. 3:13: Huds EEnyopacev. Formally, 4:5 speaks objectively (iva toUs U0 VOLOV 
ECayopéon). but materially subjectively. For those under the law are “we’’; cf. v. 3: 
oUtM<s Kal Nelo and v. 5: Iva thv vioWeciav GnoAGPRapev. For Paul, all men stand 
under the curse of the Law, since this 1s God's curse (cf. R. 1:18 ff.). 

3 Obviously action and the experiencing or receiving of effects cannot be absolutely 
separated, since Paul thinks of God as in a relationship of fellowship with man. But it 
makes a great difference whether we think of God's acting as the primary and 
essential aspect, or His receiving. 

4 — xatdapa and the bibliography there given. 

5 Cf. €€omhiCew == “to arm fully;” ExOepiCew == “to finish harvesting,” etc. 

6 E.g., Plut.Crass., 2, 5 (II, 543e): €€nyopace 1a Katoueva, Kal yertviWvta tOlC 
KOLOLEVOLC. 





, , ri oe 
There is no thought of making time empty. Da. 2:8: _, 1s translated 
in the LXX and © by xatpOv Uneic E€ayopacete: “that ye would buy the time,” i.e.. seek 
to win it. Possibly we have here the hint of a proverbial saying. But no matter how the 


Greek translators understood the Aramaic, their use of E€ayopaCa is different from that of 
Paul. 


Biichsel 


Aypunvéw — Eveipw, ypnyopé. 


Ayoyy, napayo, mpoaym mpocayo, mpocaywoyy 





+ Gyoyy. 


In the NT this occurs only in 2 Tm. 3:10: zapnKorov0nodc pov th StdacKahia, th 
Gywyf), th) mpo0éoet, th) miotet Ktr. The context shows that Gywyn, which literally 
means “guidance” or “direction,” refers to the orientation of the writer, which is to be 
appropriated no less ue dloaoKkaAta etc. by his readers. “Manner of life” thus seems 
to be the best translation! The word can be both transitive and intransitive. In the 
sense of manner of life or conduct the word Gywy is found in Attic prosé in 
inscriptions, papyri, the LXX, and especially the later philosophy of antiquity and 
Jewish and Christian literature. A particular extension of the term Gywyj is to those 
who are to be guided or educated, L.e., children? Cf. the title of the writing of Plut.: 
rEepl mais@v Ayayf\c. The instructor is thus called 0 no1daymydc, and instruction N 
nmaidayayia, from which is derived natdaywyéo and other similar constructions. The 
Greek lexicographers have more closely defined Gywy1) in this connectior Suid. 
quotes from Polyb. (I, 32, 1): Aaxedapoviov Avdpo. tho Aakaviki)|>s Ayayr\c 
usteoynkota. Hesychius interprets d. by TPOTOG, Avaot pon, Julius Pollux relates: td 
SE mpayuata, SidacKaria, aidevotc, EXiyNotc, UONnyNotc, Nyepovia, dywyn, 
CSOMLOTLKN. 


7 Loh. Kol., 4:5. 

Biichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

1 So Dib. Past. etc. 

2 Pass.: “The word occurs in Attic prose in every shade of meaning.” 

3 The verb Gyw often has the pregnant sense of “educate.” There is reference to the 
good or bad training of animals (Xenoph.Mem., IV, 1, 3: tac Kark@c AyOEeioac Kdvac), 
but especially to the upbringing of men (Plat.Leg., VI, 782d): AGvOpazotc ... 
Cyouévotc Op0Gdc). 

4 Cf. the detailed instances in Thes. Steph. 

Suid. Suidas, author in the 10th century A.D. of the most comprehensive Greek 
lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy, 1853; A. Adler, 1928 ff. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 





As these examples show, the reference to education may be decisive for an 
understanding of G. even in the sense that it refers to the results of education rather 
than to education itself? 1.¢., to the way in which the man who is guided conducts 
himself in life, to his breeding, behaviour, mode or manner of life. Hence there 1s 
frequent reference to Biov Gymy1). And even without the addition G. can have this 
significance. Cf. Xenoph.Eq., 3, 4; Polyb., VI, 2, 13: A Ex naidwv Aywyi. There is 
particularly frequent reference (cf. the passage from Suid. already quoted) to the 
Spartan d.; cf. NyOn thy Aeyouévynv Gywynv Ev Aakedaipovt, Plut.Ages., 1, 2 (1, 
596c), and more generally EXAnvicn Aywyn (e.g., Strabo). The philosophical schools 
are palpably distinguished by their d.: XkextuKN Ayoyyn, Kupnvaikn Ayoyn, 
Ilpatayopetoc Aymyn, Diog. L., I, 19 mentions together alpéoeic Kal Aymydc. 














In the world around the NT we find the same usage though not with the preciseness 
finally mentioned: gaiveobe yap Kkabdrov Aywyfh tadtN yphobat, Ditt. Or., 223, 15; 479, 
9: 485, 3: P. Tebt., I, 24, 57: P. Par., 61, 12; 63, col. 9, 38. Ps.-Heracl. Ep., I, 16 
(Bernays), where @. is set alongside Siatta (it is also used in medical terminology in the 
sense of diatta). Jos.: tv xatpLov Aywynv tv EOOv AnooWe, Ant., 12, 10; Gitnotc 
repl thc lovdainv Ayayric, 14, 1 


The LXX uses it in the same Way: Kal EoOn p OU petipacev TV Cyoynv aUth\c, Est. 
2:20: duyelto kul ayaynv ravtl tT) EOver aUtoU, 10:3: EMovv TO¢ dywyac, 2 Macc. 
4: 16: tNv authv Aywynv Katd tv Iovéaiov Aye, 6:8: trv EavtOv Aywyr|v 
alpeticovtac, 11:24: dyaynv ExtPobvrov ... AaPavetw, 3 Macc. 4:10. 


The Jewish writers finally mentioned (Jos., Ps.-Heracl. and LXX) thus apply a 
common Greek expression. 


Since the Pastorals use other popular philosophical terms, the use of Gy@y1) in 2 
Tm. 3:10 may well testify to this background. In a similar reference to Timothy, who 
is addressed in 2 Tm. 3:10, Paul says in 1 C. 4:17: tac Od0Nc ow tdc Ev Xptot@. As 
here the Odoi (== St5aoKaAia) are Christianised both in form and content by the 
addition of Ev XptotW, so 1 Cl., 47, 6 refers to tho Ev XptotM Aywyf\c¢ and 48, | to 
TV GELLVIV To MiLadedgiag NuMV AyvNv Ayoyiv. 


5 In modern Greek G. means “education” or “discipline”: S&v Eyet Gyaynv == “he has 
no education.” 

Eq. De Equitandi Ratione. 

Ages. De Agesilao. 

Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

P. Par. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Imperiale, XVIII, 
2 (1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 

col. column. 

Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, Stoic philosopher, perhaps of the age of Augustus, author of 
Ounptkal AdAnyopioat, ed. Soc. Phil. Bonn, 1910. 

6 Further examples from ancient Greek and the contemporary NT world may be 
found in Pass.-Cr., s.v. 





* Tapayo. 


This transitive and intransitive word is found in the NT only in the latter sense: 
Mt. 9:9; 9:27; 20, 30; Mk. 1:16; 2:14; 15:21; Jn. 8:59-9-]: | C. 7:31. The passive or 
middle is found in | Jn. 2:8, 17. Apart from Mk. 15:21, it is always emphasised in the 
passages in the Gospels that Jesus “passes by.” The similar kal xap&yav in Mk. 1:16: 
2:14; Jn. 9:1 might be regarded as the introductory phrase to a pericope. 


1 C. 7:31: napayet ... tO ofa toU Kdop0v tovtov, reminds us of 1 Jn. 2:17: 0 
KOOLLOSG Tapayetat Kal N ExiWvuia aUtOU. Perhaps the Johannine phrase echoes the 
Pauline, But perhaps the recurrence of the rare and almost technical mapéyet 
(mapayeto1) suggests reference to an apocalyptic commonplace. Both passages (cf. | 
Jn. 2:8) have the nuance of “passing away’ or “disappearing.” With the same 
eschatological significance there perhaps corresponds the pertransire of 4 Esr. 4:26. 
A similar sense 1s found in Mt. 5:18; 24:34 f.; 2 Pt. 3:10, mapépyeo0at. 





The relevant Hebrew is translated zapcéyew in y 143:4: al Nuépat aUtOU Woe! 
OKLA TAPGyOVEL == _Cf. Is. 24:11, where is rendered 
TENAVTOL RAGGA EUMpoodbvn. If in 1 C. 7:31 we give oyfpa. the theatrical sense of “part” or 
“role.” then zapayew might mean “introducing to the stage.” We might then take Paul’s 
meaning to be that the role of this world is played out and another cya has appeared on 
the scene. The present is to be noted: it tells us that the great eschatological change is 
already taking place 


TpPOGyo. 





As elsewhere, mpocy@ is used in the NT both transitively and intransitively. 


It is often said of Jesus that He “precedes” His followers. This is perhaps a 
Christological expression. To the Christological event there corresponds on the part of 
men an Akohovbelv which means following in the deeper sense of discipleship. Cf. 
especially in the sense of following Christ's passion: Nv mpody@v aUtOUc O InooUc, 
Kal EVapPBoUvto, ol SE AkoAovNoUvtes EQoBoUVto, Mk. 10:32; mpodE@ Uude elc trv 
Dodsraiav, Mk. 14:28 (== Mt. 26:32); and cf. Mk. 16:7 (== Mt. 28:7). What applies 
in this way to the following of the death and resurrection applies also to the apostolic 
words of prophecy which go before (1 Tm. 1:18) and to the commandment which 
goes before (Hb. 7:18). Yet it may be we are reading too much into the two latter 
passages, and the zpo simply denotes temporal precedence. The same problem 
whether the zpo in mpdayq is to be understood spatially with reference to those who 
follow or in a more general temporal sensé arises in relation to the contested 
explanation of 1 Tm. 5:24 : al Guaptiot ... mpocyoucat sic Kpiot. In the former case 
we are reminded of parallels like Is. 58:8: sponopevoetat Eumpoobév cov N 

















1 Not in all MSS. 

2 Cf. Joh. W. 1 K. ad loc. 

| The general temporal significance 1s, of course, intrinsically possible, as illustrated 
by, e.g.: Omep Ev talc mpoayovoats ypagalc mapéd5ouev, Jos.Ant., 19, 298; mpocyew 
Opyatotntt, Jos.Ap., 2, 154. 


Sucatoobvn cov or Barn., 4, 12: dv fh Gyabdc,  Sikaoobvvyn aUtoS xponyijoerat 
aUtoU. A separate question is raised by 2 Jn. 9: xc O zpocyav Kal uN pévav Ev th 
Si5ayf} toU XptotoU HeOv oUK Evel. 


The reading zapaBpatvev for zpoaya@v makes quite good sense. In favour of this view. 
Tpoayetv trans. means “to seduce or mislead”; to this there corresponds an intrans. 
TPOQyYEtv as a synon. of zapafaivet in the sense of “going astray” in contrast to 
nepimotelv év th Evtodf] in v. 6 and as a predicate of xi.dvot in v270n the other hand. it 
is more likely that the reading napaPaivov is simply an alternative for a genuine zpoayav 
which it was found impossible to understand apart from the situation actually envisaged 
in the epistle. In this case, it may be that the reference is to a slogan of docetic or libertine 
opp. nents who like to think of themselves as advanced or progressive in their teaching. 
Polemically the expression is thus used i# malam partem. 





+ Tpooaya. 


Three times used tanstively in the NT (Lk. 9:41; Ac. 16:20 and 1 Pt. 3:18), and 
once intransitively (Ac. 27:27). 


It is only in | Pt. 3:18 that elucidation is needed and particular interest arises. In a 
kerygmatic statement, the meaning of the death of Christ, who died the Just for the 
unjust, is described as follows: Iva Unc (or Nudc) mpocayéayn tH He. Both the 
expression and the context suggest that we have here a cultic term. 


a. The word is used of gifts that are brought: 6@pdé twt. We may thus understand its 
sacrifical usage in the sense of “offer” == offerre. This is common to the whole range of 
Greek. Cf. 8voiac ol zpoocyovtec, Hdt., Il, 24: ExatOv zpooNye ovuutyh Poorjpata. 
Soph. Trach.. 762; Exatoupac mpootyousev. Luc. Jup. Conf.. 5: Exatoupnv mpoodyew. 
Pollux. 1, 26: lepeia mpocdew tolc Bawolc, ibid, 1,27; Kaya oo TOV BoUv TOV Léyav 
Tpooayayw eic eUyiv. Theophanes Confessor, 283, 19 f. Simi larly two passages from the 


Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

trans. transitive. 

synon. synonym. 

Vv. verse. 

2 So Cr.-K6. 

3 An analogous situation 1s perhaps depicted in | C. 4:6. 

1 Here instead of mpoocyetw we also have mpooayelv, resonare, Tpocavéeyev, 
Mpooeyyicery. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Jup. Juppiter Confutatus. 


post-apostolic fathers: loadk ... zpooyeto Ovoia, 1 Cl.. 31. 3; thv OpynoKeiav 
Tpoocyovow AUTO (sc. TO He). Dg.. 3. 2. In most of these instances the idea of offering 
is quite plain. Occasionally, esp. when the gift is an animal or even a man, we may 
wonder whether the original precise meaning of “bring” is not adequate or even more 
suitable. 





The LXX usage is exactly the same as elsewhere. The term occurs esp. in Ex.. Lv.., 
and Nu. in a cultic sense, usually for the hiphil of 2°7j?.3 more rarely for NJ2. From the 
many examples we may select the following: TPOGEEIc TOV LOOYOV ExI TAc ODpac th¢ 
oKnv ic TOU LapTvpton. Ex. 29:10: Gpoev dw pov MPOGUCEL, Lv. 1:3: zpoodéovow ax0 
thc Votac TOU GOTNPLOV KOT Lo Kuopio. TO OTECD . kal tTOUC vegpovc, Lv. 3:3: 
TPOGGcEl Nf] ovvaywyn Wooyov EK BoOv Auapov zéEpl tic Guaptiac, Lv. 4:14; zpocayayn 
thv Svoiov attoU. Lv. 7:6 (cf. 2 Ch. 29:31 [here for 33]: 1 Esr. 1:18; Sir. 31:20: 2 
Macc. 3:22: 12:43 etc.): mpoodcete OALOKaVTMWaTA TH Kvupiw, Lv. 23:8: mpoomopdc 
Kupiw aéinc mpdoaye, Sir. 14:11; tpooiyyayov tO nvyLOovvov Thc TpooEvyNc UL@v 
Evantiov TOU Ayiov, Tob. 12:12. It is indicative of the great range of application of 
mpoodyew that it corresponds to a dozen Hebrew word stems. That the metaphorical sense 


of “offer” or “sacrifice” is present is plainly shown by the passages last mentioned, in 
which there can be no question of an animal which is to be brought. 


Yet the conjunction of zpoodyetv with a personal object points in a specific 
direction which alone suffices to explain 1 Pt. 3:18. Aap@v Kal toUc vioUc mpoodéetc 
El tac Obpac to oKHVNc TOU Laptupion (in relation to the consecration of priests, 
Ex. 29:4 and cf. 29:8): cf. 40:12 (in relation to cleansing from sin): mpoonyayev 
Mawof}c¢ toUc vioUc Aapav (Lv. 8:24); mpoodéetc toUc Asvitac (Nu. 8:9, 10). In this 
8th chapter of Numbers as in other chapters the object is sometimes the priest to be 
consecrated and sometimes the animal to be offered. At any rate a Christian reading | 
Pt. 3:18, and at home in the sacrificial terminology of the OT, is reminded by the 
parallel mode of expression of the approach of the cleansed priest to God, for 
Christians themselves are called to be a holy priesthood according to | Peter 





b. We do not leave this circle if we affirm that mpoodyew also seems to be a legal 
term: mpoodéet aUtTOV O KUptoc (sc. of the slave) mpOc TO Kpttptov TOU DeoU (Ex. 


Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

esp. especially. 

2 Thes. Steph. says of the Lk. passage: Sunt tamen qui interpretantur Adducunt. And 
D. Tabachovitz, Sprachliche und textkritische Studien zur Chronik des Theophanes 
Confessor (Phil. Diss. Upsala, 1926), 39 f. contests the view of K. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur. (1897), 792 f. that we ought to read: “Then 
will I offer Thee the great ox” (in satirical reference to a Byzantine emperor), 
suggesting as the true rendering: “Then will I bring the great ox to prayer.” In this 
connection Tabachovitz postulates a special use of mpoodyew for the leading of the 
emperor in a procession, the usual words in such cases being S1acWCew, “to conduct,” 
or diptyevetv, “to escort.” If this not particularly obvious assumption is correct, it 
might help to explain | Pt. 3:18, or at least to give a distinctive shade of meaning to it. 





3 There are examples of the sacrificial use of 2°? even outside the OT, as in the 
Elephantine-Pap. and epigraphically on consecrated gifts (Aramaic and Nabataean). 

4 This deduction is drawn by B. Weiss in his Handausgabe des NT, and in spite of the 
refutation by Cr.-K6. there is much to be said for tt. 


21:6); mpoonyayev TOV GdekQOv aUtOU mpOc tTHV Midtaveltw Evavtiov Mavofl) Kal 
Evavtt mons ovvayayl<> vIOv Topan (Nu. 25:6); tpoonjyayev Mawol)<¢ thv Kpioww 
aUt@v Evavet Kvpiov (Nu. 27:5P In this connection we are also to think of Ac. 16:20. 
which we should not in the first instance connect with | Pt. 3:18. Ifin Ac. 16:20 we 
are concerned with a normal human judgment, so in | Pt. 3:18, as in the old covenant 
with its covenant people, in which the Judgment of God is constantly worked out, we 
are concemed with the judgment of God to which Christ leads men, though at this 
point there is no cleavage between judgment and grace, since by His death Christ has 
reconciled God with men. 





Christ is thus a mpooaywyevc in a special sense. There are only a few instances of 
this word, and it is used both generally and specially and in malam as well as in 
bonam partem. On the one side the agents, messengers and spies of the Sicilian tyrant 
are Mpooaymyelc as reported by Plut. But the title is also given to those who make 
friends of others, and therefore to mediators or reconcilers (cf. Demosth., 24, 161). 
Hence Christ could be given as a mark of honour the title of pooaywyevc, as also of 
mapakAntoc, a word which derives from a related circle of ideas. In fact Greg. Naz. 
applies the term mpooaywyevc to Christ in his polemic against Julian. 





Our final discussions suggest, however, that we are now using the word mpootyetv 
more in the sense of courtly ceremonial than of law. Xenoph.Cyrop., I, 3, 8 (with 
which we should connect VII, 5, 45, where we find zpooaywyn, — 133) uses 
mpooayetv for the admission of ambassadors to audience with the great kin? 


c. Finally, zpoodyetv in | Pt. 3:18 may be given another shade of meaning by the 
fact that we have ultimately to think always of the act of God. And the point here is 
that God reconciles man to Himself. This is expressed by means of mpoodyeo0at. This 
sense of bringing to one’s side, whether in a good way or in a bad, is found in Greek 
generally, and it is specially, 1.e., positively emphasised in the LXX: zpoonyayounv 
Uudcs mpOc Enavtov, Ex. 19:4: oUc EASEaTO EavtW MpooNnyayeto mPOc Eavtov, Nu. 
16:5 (cf. 16:9 10). 





5 In the papyri the word mpoodyetv is sometimes used of bringing someone before a 
judge either as defendant or witness; cf. Preisigke Wort. The leal term is also 
extended to things (cf. the German beitreiben). A. Steinwenter, Studien zum 
romischen Verscdumnisverfahren (1914), 189 f.: “The mpooayew of BGU, 2, 388, II, 
14 and Lips., 38, II, 1 I take to mean bringing to judgment; cf. citato et inducto 
Capitone in P. Lips., 38, I, 12. Other instances of mpooaywyevc and mpooayawyy in this 
sense may be given: Xenoph.Cyrop., 7, 5, 45; Paul to the Ephesians 2:18; Philostr. Vit. 
Soph., 2, 32 ...” This is the meaning of mpoodyetv in modern Greek. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Greg. Naz. Gregory Nazianzus (c. 330-390 A.D.), one of the three great Cappadocian 
fathers and the most important Christian poet of his day, ed. in MPG, 35-38, 1857 f. 
Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

6 It is hard to see why this reference is “as superfluous as it is inappropriate” in 
explanation of | Pt. 3:18 (Cr.-K6.). If Christ is here thought of as the One who brings 
men to the King of all kings, this in no way affects the decisive sense of the passage 
with its reminder of the reconciling death of Christ. 


d. Materially the statement that God leads and reconciles men to Himself is 
identical with the statement in | Pt. 3:18 that Christ leads and reconciles men to God. 
That the word mpooayew can still gather shades of meaning from sacrificial, legal and 
courtly usage without any disruptive intersecting of the various images 1s due not so 
much to the vagueness of the expression, or the overloading of a simple term by 
exegetes who do not observe the limits of the lexicographer, as to the event itself in its 
simplicity from above and its multiplicity from below, 1.e., in the complexity which 
demands different images set alongside or superimposed on one another if it is to be 
properly grasped. What 1s true of the person of Christ, who is both subject and object, 
is also true of His work, which as the work of Xpiotdg (mpoouywyevc) has the aim Ivo 
nwac mpooayayN t@® 0eG), and which is thus the work of the 0e0c¢ mpooayouevoc Nuc 
TpOc EavtOv. 


+ TpOCayMyn. 


The significance of this word, which occurs 3 times in the NT (R. 5:2: Eph. 2:18: 
3:12), is for the most part expounded in our discussion of mpooGya, and all that is 
essential to explain the relevant passages has been said already. Is it not necessary, 
however, that we should consider the much ventilated questiort whether it is used 
transitively or intransitively? Does not this question have some bearing on exegesis? 


Like the basic Gyew and its various derivatives, the verb zpootyew is sometimes used 
transitively and sometimes intransitively, and the same is true of the verbal substantives. 
Cf. what was said above concerning Gywyy. Thus. transitively the sense is that of 
“introduction” and intransitively of “access.” 


The lexical battle which of these is predominant and which is older is hampered by 
the inconclusiveness of statistical analysis and the difficulty of deciding which is the true 
meaning in many passages. This is particularly true in the oldest example 1 in Hdt.. Il, 58: 
TOVIYUPELC dE Apa Kal zoundc Kal TPOGAywyAc TPAtoi Alybatwoi ciot ol ToMoGpEvot Kal 
Tapa TOVTOV Exinvec ucwadnKkao Here an intransitive use yields the sense of 

“approaching,” and particularly of the sacred approach to a sacrifice or other festival. 1 e. 
a “procession” (Attic == 2pdo0000c). A transitive use yields the sense of * “bringing up.” 
particularly in the case of a sacrifice (— zpooayam, 131), and therefore again of a religious 
“procession. The word is used in another connection in the passage from 
Xenoph.Cyrop.. already quoted (VII, 5, 45): €y@ SE NEtovv toUc towvtov«e, El Tic TL EWOU 
dé0t0, Oepamevdetv UUAc TOUc EWOUC Mirovc Seouéevovc ZPOcaywyfic. Here the transitive 
sense seems most likely. The reference is to an “audience.” A good example of the 
intransitive is found in Plut.Aem., 13, 3 (I, 26le): lSpvuévoc Exl yopiav oUSapndbEv 
Tpocaywynv Exovta@v: as also in Polyb., X, 1, 6: Exeivor ydp OepwoUc Eyovtec Oppovc Kal 
Bpayelav twa maVvTEAOc TPOCaywyHV. Thus a “landfall” or “haven.” 





In the NT we have an absolute use of the term in Eph. 3:12, whereas R. 5:2 
emphasises the relation to something elc tt, and Eph. 2:18 the relation to a person 
mpoc ttva. The lexical question whether it is used transitively or intransitively has no 
importance from the standpoint of exegesis and biblical theology. For materially it 


| Cf. in relation to R. 5:2, H. A. W. Meyet (1859), and H. A. W. Meyer-B. Weisso 
(1881), also Zn. R. 
Aem. De Aemilio, Quomodo Adulator ab Amicointernoseatur. 


makes no difference, nor could it possibly do so, whether the Christian moves towards 
grace, towards God the Father, or whether he is led. For the Christian does not in any 
case go of himself. He is led by Christ, so that his own movement is accomplished in 
Christ. We may prefer the possibly better attested and widespread translation 
“access. But we must always keep in view the fact just emphasised that, quite apart 
from any question of transitive or intransitive use, we are dealing concretely with 
what takes place in Christ. If it 1s access, then 1t is an access which is simply Christ 
Himself, who in Jn. 10 is called the door. 





Thes. Steph.: Gregor. Christum Servatorem nostrum Tpocayayea Dei patris, 
Emissarium, Conciliatorem et interpretem, vocavit, alludens ad verbum npooayayn|c. quo 
Paulus utitur, ap. quem quidam, ut mox dicam, npocaywyNv Admissionem verterunt; in 
gua interpretatione, Admissio passive dicetur, qua admittimur : at RpooaywyEve est Ile 
gui admittit, et aditum praebet. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlant- * the idea is that of 
introduction to the presence-chamber of a monarch. The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, 
as it leaves out of sight that we do not come in our own strength but need an 
‘introducer’ —Christ.” On the other hand, A. Pallis lays all the emphasis on an 
intransitive rendering. He has a useful comment: “It has been a commonplace both in 
ancient and modern times to liken salvation to a haven”—a view which is not 
incompatible with the exegesis stressed above. 





Karl Ludwig Schmidt 


Ayov, Ayovifoua, + Avt-, t Ex-, t KatayoviCouat, 


Ayovior (— A020). 





This is a group of words much used in relation to the Greek stadium. They are rare 
in the LXX and NT, and are almost always used in writings tinged with Hellenism. 


Ayov, Ayovizoua and Compounds. 


A. Hellenistic Usage. 


a. Gyov originally means a “place of assembly,” then a “place of contest” or 
“stadium, then the “contest” itself (including litigation and debate), and finally any 


Thes. Steph. H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, 1831 ff. 

2 The International Critical Commentary (1895) on R. 5:2. 

3 To the Romans (1920), ad loc. 

Karl Ludwig Schmidt Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Bonn (Vol. 1), Basel (Vol. 2—3, 5-6). 

* Gvov «th. J. Jiithner, s.v. “Gymnastik,” Pauly-W. XIV, 2030 ff.; E. Norden, 
Fleckeisens Jahrb. f klass. Philol. Suppl., 18 (1892), 298 ff. L. Schmid, Der Ayav 
bei Paulus (unpublished Diss. Tubingen, 1921): F. J. Folger, “Gladiatorenblut u. 
Martyrerblut, Eine Szene der Passio Perpetuae in kultur- und religionsgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung,” Vortr. d. Bibl. Warburg, Il (1924). 


kind of “conflict,” Lat. certamen! The word is often used metaphorically. The 
diatribe compares exercise in virtue and the moral struggle of life with the exertions 
and self-denials of the dyov2 The prize before the victor is ultimately beyond this 

life. Thus Plut.Gen. Socr. 24 (IL, 593e): ol zexavpévot TOV mEpl TOV Piov Ayovev St 
dpetrv woylic yevouevot Saipovec. In similar vein Philo speaks of the dyov toU Piod, 
and 4 Esr refers to the conflict with the sensus malus in which man is to conqu¢r. 
Life is a deadly struggle the outcome of which will decide our future destiny: Hoc est 
cogitamentum certaminis, quod certabit, qui super terrain natus est homo, ut si victus 
fuerit, patiatur ..., si autem vicerit, recipiet, quod dicO. The image of the Apert, its 
conflict and reward 1s particularly worked out in Wis. 4:2, where it is said of the 
Otekvia peta Apetic: Ev TW al@vi otepavopopoUca noumevet TOV TOV ALtGVT@V 
GOiov AyOva vicjoaca. In this passage we can see quite clearly the Hellenistic origin 
of this whole outlook. 





CywviGopat means “to carry on a conflict, contest, debate or legal suit.” Plut Non 
Posse Suav. Viv. Sec. Epic., 28 (II, 1105c): G0Antai ... Gywvicduevor; 2 Macc. 13:14: 
yevwvaiws Ayovicaclat péypt Oavatov zepl vouwv .© Even when linked with avti, 
ovv, etc.,’ the verb has the same shades of meaning as the noun, and is sometimes 
used literally, sometimes figuratively: Eac Davatov Ayavicai mepl tho AANVeEiac, Kal 
KOpLoOG O HEOc mOAELLNOEL UNEP OU, Sir. 4:28. 


b. Alongside these occasional metaphorical uses of the idea of the contest, in the 
literature of Hellenistic Judaism there are many examples of the use of this whole 
imagery and terminology of the arena in relation to the heroic struggle which the 
pious has to go through in this world. Philo likes to think of the ascetic achievements 
of the heroes of virtue, as in Agric., 112, 119: Tov EmOuvpiag Kal ... AdtKiac 
npotelévta AyMva, W Oatal Kal GOAoEtaL ... veviKnKEe ... OUOGi ... O toivov 
OhvumiaxOc AyWv wovoc Av Eyotto Evdikuc lepdc, oUY Ov TIWéaot ol TAV | Hiv 


| Herodot., IX, 60: GyWvog xpoxetpévov. 2 Macc. 4:18: Gyouévov 5€ nevtaetnpiKoU 
GyWvoc (game or tourney) Ev TbpW; 15:9: GyOvac (battles) oUc Nouv ExtetEedEKOTEC. 
Jos.Bell., 1, 426: Ff. d0Ea tOV OhvurTiaow Ayavov. 

2 R. Heinze Philologus, 50 (1891), 458 ff. 

Gen. Socr. De Genio Socratis. 

3 Som., II, 145, Cf. Jos.Ant., 17, 150: eUceBeiac Gywviopata. 4 Macc. 12:15: dpetf\c 
Ayoviotat. - 
4 4 Esr. 7:92. Cf. also 4 Macc. 3:5: 0 AoytonOc TWV MANDY Avtaywviothc, 15:29: @ 
LNntnp EOvovc ... TOU did omAGyyvMv Ay@voc AOAo@dpe! 

5 4 Esr. 7:127f. We also have a psychologising use in 4 Macc. 13:15: péyac yap 
yoyls Ay@v Kal Kivévvoc Ev alaviW Pac&vW Keitevoc tolc napaBdot thy EvtoANv 
toU OEoU. 

Non Posse Suav. Viv. Sec. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum. 

6 Cf. Test. J. 2:2: Jos.Ant., 7:14 etc. 

7 Avtayovicouat == “to meet in contest,” Jos.Ap., 1, 56. kataymviGopat, “to defeat,” 
Jos.Ant., 16, 8. Exaymvicouat, “to take up the fight again,” “to fight for or against,” 
Plut.Cim., 13 (1, 486e), Comm. Not., 31 (11, 1075d). ovvaymviCouo, “to fight with,” 
“to help with all ones power,” Test. A. 6:2. 

Agric. De Agricultura. 


olkoUvtec, GAA O mepl KtijoeMs TOV Deimv Kal OADUTIOV Wo GANID> ApetWv. Elc 
toUtov TOV AdyWva ol Goevéotatot Td oMpata, Eppwpevéotator SE TAs woydc 
Evypa@ovrat mavtec. Praem. Poen., 5 f.: ol pEv GOANtal ... Apetc ... BpaBeiwv Kal 
KNPVYLATOV Kal TMV ArAkoOv Ooo viKMow didotat peteAGpBavov. ol 6 UK 
Aotepavatot LOvov AnNEeoav GAA Kal Nttav Exoveidtotov EvdeEGpEvoi TOV Ev TOlC 
YOLLVIKOIC AyMotw Apyakemtépav: Exel WEV ydp GOANnTOV ompata KAivetat ... Evtaba 
SE Odot Biot zintovow ... 


A counterpart to these graphic pictures of the struggle for virtue is offered by 4 
Macc. with its comparing of the passion of martyrs to the contests of athletes. The 
comparison is the more relevant as the torturing and execution of martyrs often took 
place in the same arena and before the same spectators as the yu LWiKol OyOveb 
Hence the picture and the reality frequently merge: W lepompemoUc Cy®voc, calls the 
sufferer, EM Ov Sd tv EUoéPetav sic youvaciav mOVOV ... KANOEvtES OUK 
Evucnonuev2 And in 17:10 ff. the author paints the picture in all its fulness: 
E<edixnoav tO yévoc Elg NeOv A~opWvtEc Kal wéxpt Oavatov tA¢ Baccvous 
Umopsivavtec. GAnOWc ydp Av AGyWv Velocg O &t GUTMv yeyevnévoc: NOAOVETEt yap 
tote Apeth St Umopovhc SoxwdCovoa. tO vikoc APVapoia Ev Goh) noAvypovio, 
ExeaCap d€ mponyevitero, r SE untnp ... EvOdret, ol SE AdeA@ol Nyavicovto: O 
TOPALVVOC Avinyovicero: O 5 KOGHOG . . EVempet. OeoogPera SE Evixd? toc Eavtiic 
avAntac otepavoUod. tivec OUK Pbeonase.. _ aUtTOV ... THY Umopovyy, dt Av Kal 
t@ Oeiw vUV mapEoTtIKaotv Apovad! 





The Hellenistic type of the struggling hero of virtue and the Jewish type of the 
martyr fighting unto death seem to come together in the picture of the divine warrior 
Job as sketched in the Testamentum Iobi!? In the war of Uzo wovyn and paKkpoOvpia 
Job stands manfully against all the @Aiyetc which break upon him, like a boxer: Wc 
OOANntNs mvKTEvVOV Kal KapTEPMV mOVOUC Kal EKdSeyOuLEvoc TOV otTéoavov (Test. Iob. 
4). But now the opponent who would knock him out is not merely the sensus malus, 
nor ExiOvpia, nor even a godless tOpavvoc, but no less than the devil himself. Yet 
Satan must finally give up the struggle against the unconquerable divine hero, and 
confess: Eyévov yap Ov tpdomov AOAntl¢ wet GNANtOU Kal Elg TOV Eva. KaTEppacan ... 
Kal ob, lB, UnoKata Nc Kal Ev mAnyh. GAD Eviknouc tA mAcvTpiKG (sic, vl. 
TUMOLOTPLKG) Lov A Exryyayov oot (Test. Iob. 27). Literature of this kind obviously 


Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

8 Thus we are told concerning the martyrs of 3 Maccabees that they awaited their fate 
Ev TW MPO thc MOAEWC ImmO5pduUW, which seemed to be particularly adapted mpOc 
TAPAdEty LaTLOLOV (4:11). We are also told concerning a gymnasium in Jerusalem in | 
Macc. 1:14; cf. 2 Macc. 4:12 ff.; 4 Macc. 4:20 etc. — n. 18. 

9 11:20, cf. 16:16. 

10 kabanep yevvalog AOANtNs tuAtOpLEVOG Evika TOUS Paoavilovtac O yépav, 6:10. 
11 81d thode thc Kakoma0eiac Kal Umonovi|c ta thc Apeth|> ANA oloopev, Kal 
Eodueba mapa Oe), St Ov Kal m&oyouev, 9:8: oUV tH ABA0@dpH LNT)! Elo maTEpe@v 
yopOv ovvayeracovtat, 18:23. On the idea of the martyrs around God’s throne, v. also 
b.Pes., 50a; Qoh. r., 3 on 9:10. 

12 M. R. James, “Apocrypha anecdota,” Il, Texts and Studies, V, 1 (1899), 106; 120. 


helped in large measure to fix the sense and application of Gyov and its derivatives in 
early Christianity. 


B. Gyev, Ayovitoua in the NT. 


Under the sign of the cross, the thought of the fight to which those who are 
faithful to God are called acquires a new seriousness. It is thus hardly accidental that 
Paul particularly likes and brings into use the various Ay@v terms!? Five motifs of 
thought seems to be expressed by primitive Christianity in these concepts. 


a. First is the thought of the goal which can be reached only with the full 
expenditure of all our energies. Thus already in the saying of the Lord in Lk. 13:24 
dywviceobe eloeAOelv is opposed to impotent Cytelv; the struggle for the kingdom of 
heaven allows of no indolence, indecision or relaxation. Only those who press into it 
can attain entrance (cf. Lk. 16:16). In full accordance with this, Paul likes to add an — 
elc and occasionally a — Iva to GywviceoBat and related verbs. His work for the 
Gospel is more than the faithful daily fulfilment of duty; it is an Gyav (1 Th. 2:2), a 
tense exertion,!* a passionate struggle, a constantly renewed concentration of forces 
on the attainment of the goal, as in Col. 1:29: ... va napaothowpev méavta AvOpamtav 
téhetov Ev XptotW- elc¢ O Kal Kom AywviGouEvoc Kat tv Evépyetav aUTOU trv 
Evepyoopévyv Ev Evol Ev Svvauet. The whole life of the apostle stands under this sign, 
and acquires value and meaning only from the final victory. It is thus that the master 
speaks according to the Pastorals: tOv KaAOv AyOva Nyaviopat, TOV Spdpov tEetéAEka 

; . howOv AndKeEttai Wot O th\> Stkatoobvy¢ otépavoc (2 Tm. 4:7 f.). And the 
follower i is to take up the same conflict, to run the same race to the same goal: 
Gyavicov tOv KaAOV AyOva thio miotews, EmtLaBoU thc alwviov Gwfc, sic Nv EKAHOnc 
Kal WLoASyNous TH KAANV Oporoyiav Evaro 7oALV waptopov (1 Tm. 6:12). 
Here already we can see the development of Hellenistic Jewish influence in later 
Pauline literature. 








b. The struggle for the reward does not demand only full exertion but also rigid 
denial: 70¢ ... O dymviGopevoc amavta EyKpatevetat, EKelvot LEV OUV Iva baptOv 
otéMavov AGRaotv, Nelo SE A—Paptov (1 C. 9:25). The final assault is so exacting 
that all forces must be reserved, assembled and deployed in it. The final goal is so 
high and glorious that all provisional ends must fade before it. If the — BpaBelov does 
not mean everything, nothing will be attained. If a man is not ready to set aside his 
egotistic needs and desires and claims and reservations, he is not fit for the arena: 
Uxamdaca Lov T0 oMpLG Kal SovAaywyO, LU) HS ... ASdKutoc yevmuat (1 C. 9:27). 
This is not the asceticism of the monk suppressing the body; it 1s the manly discipline 
of the fighter controlling the body. The admonitions: ve Ev mow (2 Tm. 4:5), and: 
youvace ... GEAVTOV TPOcC EUGéPEtav: N YAP ompatiKN youvacia mpPOc Odiyov Eotlv 





13 Apart from Lk. 13:24 and Jn. 18:36 the use of this group of words is restricted to 
the Pauline corpus. 

14 ndovoc v. 1 Cl. 5:4; Mak. Homil., XV, 224b. Kdm0¢ and komiW are more common. v. 
J. B. Lightfoot, The Ap. Fathers, Il, 2 (1889), 351 on Ign. Pol., 6. 

15 Cf. Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii p. 82:12: tOv KaAOv Ay@va. tetedeKade. 

16 Cf. 4 Macc. 12:16: 17:14. 


Wé0c, are both determined by regard for the supreme goal: cic toUto ydp 

Komi Lev Kal GyoviGoueda, Ott NAmikapev Exl Oe@ COvti (1 Tm. 4:7 ff.). This is not 
contempt for the world. It is insight into the law of life that the better 1s the enemy of 
the best, so that even what is right and good may have to be renounced. 


c. The thought of the antagonists, which is important in 4 Macc. and occasionally 
in the Test. of Job, is seldom expressed in the NT. Phil. 1:28 speaks of Gvttkeipevot, 
Hb. 12:3 f. of Gvttioyia and AGvtaywviteoba1. Hb. 11:33, in the style of the books of 
Maccabees, refers to heroes of faith: katnymvioavto Paotietiac, though here the place 
of conflict seems to be the battleground rather than the arena (— 135, n. 1). 
Nevertheless there seems to belong to the whole concept of GywviCeoOat the thought 
of obstacles, dangers and catastrophes through which the Christian must fight his way. 
The missionary work which Paul calls an Gyov in | Th. 2:2 is beset by a hundred 
perils, and full of outer and inner storms: EZa0ev aya, Eomlev Odor (2 C. 7:5). And 
when the field is won, the watchword must be: Exayovitecba th Anaé napadobeion 
tolc Aytotc miotet (Jd. 3). 





d. The sharpest form of Gy@v which the man who is faithful to God must undergo 
on earth is the battle of suffering fulfilled in martyrdom. These are familiar Jewish 
conceptions which make a powerful impact on early Christianity in the age of the 
Pastorals and Hebrews. Ey yap Ndn onévdopict, is the saying of Paul in the 
Pastorals, speaking of the warfare and victory of his own life (2 Tm. 4:6; cf. Phil. 
2:17); and he summons Timothy: KaKoré0noovl’ SimKe UNoLovyV, mpavza0iav. 
Gyovitov ... (1 Tm. 6:11). Hb. 10 ff. is shot through with the thought of martyrdom. 
In 10:32 f. we have a backward glance at the Npépat, Ev alc pmtiobévtec MOAANV 
GOAnow Uneusivate TAOHUGTOV ... Overdiop0l¢ te Kal Ohiyeow Oeatpiouevol® in 11 
a consideration of the great victors of the past! and in 12:1 ff. an exhortation to 
supreme resistance with the gaze fixed on Christ. Here, as in 4 Macc. 17, the motifs of 
conflict are found in profusion: Eyovtec ... VEO LAPTUPOV ... THEYOpPEV TOV 
TpOKEiLEvov Nulv dyMva Apop@vtec ... And here the thought of the Avttioyia of the 
Cuaptmdot is alive and powerful: oUmw péypic alatoc AvtiKkatéotyntE TpPOc TV 
duaptiav Avrayovitopevor22 


172 Tm. 4:5; ef. 2:3ff.: ovykaxonadelv with G0XAeIv and kaxonabelv; cf. also 4 Macc. 
9:8: &d .... kaxonabsiac Kal Umopovic. 

18 Cf 1C. 4:9: 0e0c Nude ... AnéSetEev Wo EmMavatiovc, Ott HEatpov EyemnOnLWEev TH 
KOOUW Kal AyyéAo1c¢ Kal AvOpazotc, and on this passage Lietzmann. 4 Macc. 17:14: 0 
5E KOoLLOG Kal O THV AVOpamwv Bios Eedpet, and the Gerasa inscription in H. J. 
Cadbury, ZNW, 29 (1930), 61: Gy@viGouevot ... Kal ... OeatpiZovtec, Ev AyOvt ... 
Qempid. Theatrum and spectaculum in Aug.Civ. D., 14, 9. Cf. also mapadetypatic@ in 
Hb. 6:6, and mapadetypattondc in 3 Macc. 4:11; 7:14 — n. 8. 

19 Cf. 1 Macc. 2:49 ff.: 2 Macc. 15:9; 4 Macc. 16:16 ff. etc. 

20 On 12:2: Avtl thc mpoKeméevys AUTM yapAc Unéuetvev otavpov, cf. 11:26, 35 and 
4 Macc. 15:2 f.: Svelv mpoketévav, eUceBeiac Kal ... cwatTNpias MPOCKaipoD ... TV 
eUoéPetav WOAAOV Nyaanos; also Aug., op. cit., 13, 4. On Ev 5&1 ... toU Opdvov toH 
OsoU, cf. 4 Macc. 17:17 f.: =n. 11. 


e. The supreme goal for which we fight and work and suffer is not our own 
salvation alone; it is the salvation of many. The late epistles, which otherwise speak a 
great deal about the heavenly reward, are silent on this point. Yet it is intimated 
already in 4 Macc., and it finds clear enunciation in Paul. Paul cannot attain the goal 
of his own life without throwing in everything and sacrificing himself for the 
salvation of the people of God (Col. 1:29). Hence he does not link with the term 
Gywviceobat only a lva, but also quite frequently a — Unép. His struggle is for his 
communities: NAikov GyOva Eyo UEP ULOv, Iva (Col. 2:1 f.). The one stands for the 
many, m&vtote AyoviCopevoc in both work and prayer (Col. 4:12 f.). Hence all must 
stand for the one, mustering around him in a loyal fellowship of battle. The 
AywviCeo0a1 is extended by a — obv: napaKoA@ 5E Unde ... ovvaywvicoacPat pot Ev 
tac MPooEevyals UnEp Evol ... iva PvodG And tv aneWodvtov (R. 15:7) Again 
the form of battle is prayer. In prayer there is achieved unity between the will of God 
and that of man, between human struggling and action and effective divine operation. 
In prayer, too, there 1s fulfilled the fellowship of conflict and destiny between man 
and man. In prayer one man becomes the representative of the other, so that there is 
here opened up the possibility of one standing in the breach for all and all for one. 











As Paul speaks in Col. 4 and R. 15 of the alliance of those who pray, so in Phil. 
1:27 ff. he speaks of unity in the Spirit: otjKete Ev Evil mvebuatt. And here all the 
motifs come together which are elsewhere treated in isolation in the image of Ayav. 
There is need to stand together, uid yoy? ovvaioUvtec th miotet toU eUayyerion. 
Where the Gospel is, there will be conflict and division (v. Lk. 2:34). There is thus 
need to resist the adversary, LL] mtvpdmEvot Ev LNdSevl UNO TOV AvtiKeévov. Already 
those who are unafraid can see the approaching final victory, and they thus 
concentrate all their forces for the last effort, Ati¢ Eotlv aUTOlc (i.e., your adversaries) 
Evdeteic AnMAEiac, Uv SE cMtNpiac. The form of the conflict, however, is 
supremely suffering, and the meaning of suffering is sacrifice: Ott Uplv ExapioOy tO 
UnEp XpiotoU ... mdoxetv, TOV AUTOV AyWva Eyovtec olov eldete Ev Eoi. Paul here 
uses the image of Gyov along the lines of the martyr theology of later Judaism. But he 
no longer thinks of the battle waged by the martyrs in the stadium to God's glory. He 
thinks of the conflicts and sufferings of the Christian life itself as a life which in its 
totality stands under the sign of the cross and in this sign carries the cause of Christ to 
victory. 


C. dyev, Gymvifoua in the Early Church. 


The early Church took up with particular enthusiasm the theme of the warfare and 
triumph of the Christian, and applied it in new ways. Pauline modes of thought and 
expression are most faithfully reproduced in | Cl.: the thought of the goal in 35, 4: 
dyoviodpeba ... dnc petadoPoper? that of discipline in 7, 1 f.: gv yap t alt@ éopev 
okdppatt (!), Kal O GUTOC Nulv GyOv Exikettat 510 Anodinmpev: that of intercession and 
representation in 2. 4: dyOv Nv Unlv Nuépac te Kal vvKTOG UNEP A&ONC TI Ader@dtHTOC 


21 For actual warfare we also have NyaviGovto Iva uN mapadso0@ in Jn. 18:36 f., cf. 
Mt. 26:52 f. 

v. vide. 

22 Cf. in 37. 1 the analogous otpatevompseba ... etd m&oncs Exteveiac. Similarly in 2 
Tm. 2:3 d0AElv with otpateveoBat. 


cic TO oWCeo0a1. Barnabas brings his apocalyptic message of the Gvonoc Katpdc and the 
final onslaught of darkness to a climax in the summons to conflict: dyaviamuseda! (4. 11). 
2 Cl.. 7 offers a clear picture of Ayav in the otdéiov, of GymviteoOat for righteousness, 
primarily in the style of the Hellenistic diatribe, but finally culminating in an 
eschatological admonition. According to the later conception, the warfare of the Christian 
deserves particular renown and reward where it takes ascetic fornfs? But the truly 
decisive battle is seen in martyrdom, since the victor in this conflict does not merely 
attain his own blessedness like the self-sufficient ascetic, but reveals and accomplishes 
the triumph of the Church over all forces inimical to God. The young martyr Church 
quickly developed to their logical end the suggestions made by the martyr literature of 
Hellenistic Judaism and especially by the Epistle to the Hebrews. The picture of the 
victorious contestant became in all its individual features the glowing symbol of the 
heroic Christian martyr. Christ Himself came to be celebrated as the great G0A1nt1}¢ and 
Martyr who endured the contest of suffering on our behalf: 0 cic moAAOUc Ay@vac UNEp 
Nu@v dywvito usvoe4 It is for us to continue His conflict. Those who gain the victory 
here overthrow Satan himself: 61d thc Uzopoviic Kataywvickuevoc TOV Gétkov Apyovta 
Kal OUTM< TOV TH¢ APOapoiac otéavov AnoAABG*” The full terminology of the stadium 
is used to depict the martyr and his contest and triumph. And the full range of these 
specialised Greek terms is taken up into the vocabulary of the Latin literature of 
martyrdom. Thus it is a Latin writer who is our most valuable witness for the spread and 
significance of this group of words, Tert.Ad Mart., 3: Bonum agonem subituri estis, in 
quo agonothetes deus virus est ... brabium angelicae substantiae ... Itaque epistates 

rester Christus Jesus, qui vos spiritu unxit et ad hoe scamma produxit, voluit vos ante 

diem agonis ad duriorem tractationem a liberiore conditione seponere. Nempe enim et 
athletae segregantur ad strictiorem disciplinam, ut robori aedificando vacent; 

continentur a luxuria ...; coguntur, cruciantur, fatigantur : quanto plus in 

exercitationibus laboraverint, tanto plus de victoria speramt ... Carcerem nobis pro 


palaestra interpretemur, ut ad stadium tribunalis bene exercitati incommodis omnibus 
producamur. 


i ‘4 
dyovia. 


If this word can sometimes denote “conflict,” originally 1t means “inner tension” or 
“anxiety, and most strictly it indicates the “supreme concentration of powers” in face of 
imminent decisions or disasters MdOPoc ATHOEMC A AttNC Exl TOU Ec ayOva. WEAAOVTOC 


Amévai2 To this there corresponds the usage in 2 Mace. 15:19: nV .. . ayovia 
TUAPASGOLEVOIG thc Ev Unai0pw mpooPo)tc. and the 1 impressive image in 3:14 ff.: rv 6€ 


OU uikpd Kad OAny tHV ZOAW Ayovia ... | yap Owl Evéqaive THv Kata yoxNv Ayoviav 


23 AoKntiKoUs Ay@vac, Theod. Stud.Enc. Theoph., Anal. Boll., 31 (1912), 22, 9 (> 
dOXelv). 

24 Act. Thom., 39, cf. also Act. Ptr. et Pl., 5, 84, p. 218, 11. 

25 Mart.Pol., 19, 2, cf. Pass. S. Scilit., p. 117, 18; Pass. Perp. et Fel., 18, 2: Act. 
Thom., 39; Test. of the 40 Mart., 1, 1; 1,5: Aug. De Agone Christiano, MPL, XL, 289 
ff. 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

| Hence the prevalent significance of mortal conflict or anguish. 

2 Lex. Rhet. Pros., p. 663. Closely related are the definitions in Aristot.Probl., II 31, p. 
869b, 6 f. (pdBoc tTI¢ APOC ApynNv Epyou) and Diog. L., VIL 1, 13 (@dBoc GSHAov 
mpaypwatoc). Cf. also Aristot.Rhet. I, 9, p. 1367a, 15; Suid., s.v. poBoc; Etym. M., p. 
15, 46. 








... (6606, Gdyoc) ... EXeciv 6’ Av thv 100 zuOove zopptyi ApOxtwow Ti te TOO 
HEYOAWS OLAYOVLWVTOS ApylepéMC TPOGSOKIAV. 4 


It is in this sense that Gywvia must be understood in Lk. 22:44: yevduevoc Ev 
Cywvid Extevéotepov mpoonvyeto. This is not fear of death, but concern for victory in 
face of the approaching decisive battle on which the fate of the world depends. Hence 
it is not to be compared with the ceUAGPeia of Hb. 5:7, but with the saying of the Lord 
in Lk. 12:49 f.: nUp HAOov Rarely Exl tv yhv, Kal ti OAM el HSn Avion. Pantiopa 
5E Eyo BartioOAvat, Kal TH¢ ovvéyouat Emc Otov tedEoON). 


Stauffer 


Adéu* (— vidg toU AvOpanov). 


A. Early Christian Usage. 


1. Adam as the First Man. 


Adam () as the first man is mentioned in | Tm. 2:13—14 in connection with 
the order of the community set out in 1 Tm. 2:1—3:16. In the section which deals with 
the right conduct of the woman in the service of God (2:9-15) the demand that she 
should be subordinate to man (2:12) is given a basis in early biblical history. This 
establishes the supremacy of man at creation by the fact a. that he was created first 
(2: 13), and b. that Eve was first deceived (2:14),2 in which there is perhaps a hint of 
the legend that Eve was sensually seduced by the serpent? The order of God at 
creation is still His will for the community (cf. Mk. 10:6). 


2. The NT Typology Adam/Christ. 


Adam is an antitype of Christ in Mk. 1:13; R. 5:12-21; 1 C. 15:22,45-49. The 
account of the temptation in Mark (1:13) shows how Jesus as the new man (— viOc 
toU GvOpamov) overcame the temptation which overthrew the first man. Jesus, like 
Adam, is tempted by Satan. Again, as Adam was once honoured by the beasts in 
Paradise according to the Midrash," so Christ is with the wild beasts after overcoming 


3 A reads GymviWvtoc. Aymvia@, “to be concerned for,” v. Pass.-Cr., s.v. 

4 Cf. also Jos.Ant., 11, 241 and 326. Philo Leg. Gai., 243. 

Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 

* Addu. B. Murmelstein “Adam, ein Beitrag zur Messiaslehre,” WZKM, XXXV 
(1928), 242-275: XXXVI (1929), 51-86; Ltzm. 1 K., Exc. on 1 C. 15:45—49; Str.-B., 
Index under Adam. 

1 Cf. S. Dt., 37 on 11:10: “All that is worthy precedes all else.” 

2 Cf. Sl. En., Bonwetsch, 31, 6: “He (the devil) seduced Eve, but did not approach 
Adam.” 

3 Gn. r., 18 on 3:1 etc. Cf. 4 Macc. 18:7—-8; PhiloLeg. All., III, 59 ff.; B. Murmelstein, 
op cit., 284, n. 4. 

4 Apc. Mos., 16. 


temptation. He thus ushers in the paradisial state of the last days when there will be 
peace between man and beast (Is. 11:6-8: 65:25)? As Adam in Paradise enjoyed 
angels’ food according to the Midrash® so the angels give heavenly food to the new 
man. Jesus reopens the Paradise closed to the first man. This typology Adam/Christ 
perhaps underlies the tracing of the genealogy of Jesus back to Adam in Lk. 3:38 (as 
against Mt. 1:1—17). The fact that the temptation story follows immediately in Lk. 4:1 
ff. seems to support this; 1t may well be that as a follower of Paul Luke knew the 
Pauline typology Adam/Christ. 





Paul uses this typology a. to show the universality of grace in R. 5:12—21; Adam, 
through whom sin and death came on the race, is the tom0¢ toU pédAovtoc (5:14), of 
the ic GVOpmaoc InooUc Xptotdc (5:15), who brought life and grace to humanity; b. 
to establish the certainty of the resurrection (1 C. 15:22: Womep ydp Ev 10 Addu 
mavtEes AnolvNnoKovow, oUtw<> Kal Ev TH XptotO ndvtec GmomomPyoovtat; c. to 
demonstrate the certainty of the spiritual resurrection body (1 C. 15:44b-49: Ka0@c 
Epopécaev tNv elkova toU yoikoU, mopéompmev Kal trv elkova TOU Exovpavion, Vv. 
49). 


The latter of these two certainties, namely, that at the resurrection of Christians 
the image of Adam (the physical body) will be transformed into that of Christ (the 
spiritual body), is based by Paul on the Bible. He finds his Scripture proof in LXX 
Gn. 2:7: Eyéveto O AvOpamoc elo woynv COoav. In a paraphrase after the manner of 
the Targum he adds to this verse the two words mp@toc and Ada: Eyéveto O mpOt0C 
GvOpmnoc Addu cic yoynv CMoav. From the text as thus amplified, in conjunction 
with his common Messianic interpretation of the creation story (Col. 1:15: LXX Gn. 


1:26 f.: 1 C. 6:17 and Eph. 5:31 f.: LXX Gn. 2:24), and with the help of a 


conclusion® e contrario,9 he achieves the statement: 6 coyatoc Addu sic xveUpa 


CwomotoUv. Paul thus gives us the antitheses (1 C. 15:45, 47 f.): 


v. 45: O mpQtoc Addu O Eoyatoc Addu 

woyn Coa mveU wa CwonoiUv 
v. 47: O TpPQtoc AvOpwxoc O devtEpoc AVOpwToc 
v.47 f.: Ek yic. yoiKdc EE OUPavoU. Exovpavioc. 


According to their earthly bodies, Christians are like the first Adam; according to 
their resurrection bodies they are like the last Adam (1 C. 15:48). Hence the historical 
sequence of the creation of the first man and the resurrection of the second” has a 
typical significance; it is a type of the destiny of believers who, when they have first 
borne the image of the earthy, will then be transformed into the image of the heavenly 
(1 C. 15:49: cf. 44b, 46, 48). 


5 Str.-B., HI, 254; IV, 892, 964 f. 

6 b.Sanh., 59b par.; Vit. Ad., 4. 

7 €v t@ Adau is perhaps simply an analogous construction to Ev 1) XptotO). 

8 On this conclusion from the easier to the harder (a@ minori ad maius), very common 
in Rabbinic exposition, cf. Str.-B., UI, 223 ff., IV, 1255 (Index). 

9 A similar conclusion is found in | C. 6:16 f. on LXX Gn. 2:24. 

10 And not, of course, the creation of the last Adam (— 143), since the last Adam 
comes first (Col. 1:15). 


B. The Origin of the Typology Adam/Christ. 


As regards the origin of the idea, assumed to be familiar in this argumentation, 
that Adam is the prototype and antitype of Christ, we may first maintain that, although 


the designation of Adam as or (in distinction from the 





appellative == man) is current in later Rabbinic literature, we never find the 
Redeemer described as the last Adam!! Yet though the term does not occur, there are 
certain material similarities between the Pauline conception of the last Adam and 
Jewish ideas. In both Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism we find traces of an Eastern 
redeemer myth which finds in the first man partly the redeemer himself and partly a 
type of the reedemer (— viO0c toU GvOpamov). Points which call for particular notice 
are a. the very widespread notion in Judaism in the NT period that the first man was 
an ideal man, together with the doctrine of the restitution by the Messiah of the glory 
which he lost at the fall? and b. the doctrine of the pre-existent Messiah , 


which resulted from a fusion of Messianic expectation with the doctrine of the first 
man as redeemer (— viO0c toU AvOpamov). 














Both theologoumena were known to Paul, and related by him to Christ. As regards 
the former idea of the first man as ideal, Philo used this also to explain the two 
Genesis accounts of the creation of man (Gn. 1:27; 2:7). As he sees it, in Gn. 1:27 we 
are told of the creation of ideal man in God's image (== the Logos), and in 2:7 of the 
creation of Adam.*~ In similar fashion Paul finds in Christ the divine image (Col. 
1:15, cf. Gn. 1:27), while he refers 2:7, like Philo, to the creation of Adam. He also 
agrees with Philo as to the priority of the heavenly man (Col. 1:15: mpa@totoKocs maonc 
KticEMc); the statement in 1 C. 15:46: GAA oU mp@tov tO avevuattKOv GAG tO 
WoyiKov, Eretta TO mvEevpLatiKOv, does not mean that Adam was created prior to 
Christ, but—with o@ua as the subject, cf. 1 C. 15:44b—is really dealing with the 
bodily nature of the Christian, who first bears the physical body and will then receive 
the spiritual at the parousia. 








The main difference between Paul and Philo arises in relation to the eschatological 
role of the firstborn heavenly man which also underlies the Pauline phrase Eoyatoc 
Addu. This eschatological interpretation of the heavenly man in Paul is explained by 
the fact that in the light of Jesus’ own description of Himself as — vi0c toU 
GvOpazov Paul finds in Jesus the pre-existent Messiah bar nsh. Now it is true that in 
preaching to Gentiles and Gentile Christians Paul avoids this misleading expression, 
preferring to render the substance of bar nasha by 0 GvOpmmoc (R. 5:15; 1 C. 15:21: 
Eph. 5:31 f.; cf. 1 Tm. 2:5). Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that he knew the self- 





11 Str.-B., III, 477 f. 

12 Vit. Ad.; Sl. En., Bonwetsch 30, 12 f. etc.: B. Murmelstein, op cit., 225-258: 271- 

275: Bousset-Gressm., 352 ff.: Str.-B., I, 19, 801 f.; IL, 173 f.; II, 247, 325, 478, 851: 

IV, 181, 405, 667 f., 887 f., 940 f., 943, 946 f., 1126 (Adam as ideal man); III, 10 
(Adam as the first to be awakened by the Messiah). 

13 PhiloOp. Mund., 134: Siapopd rappeyéOnco Eotl toU te VUv (Gn. 2:7) macBéEvtoc 

AvOpaxov Kal toU Katd uv elkova OeoU YEYOVOTOG TMPOTEPOV (Gn. 1:27). Leg. All., I, 
31 ff. Conf. Ling., 146: dpyn Kal Ovoua OeoU Kal Adyos Kal O Kat ElKoval dvOpwnoc 
.. Tpooayopevetat (O mpatdyovocs aUTOU AGyoc). 


description of Jesus, as appears plainly in his Messianic interpretation of Psalm 8 in | 
C4527. 


With his Adam/Christ antithesis Paul expresses the same thought as underlies 
Jesus’ self-description as bar nasha, namely, that Jesus is the firstborn of the new 
creation of God. As Adam stands at the head of the ai@v oUtoc as the first man, so the 
risen Christ stands at the head of the ai@v pé\A@v as the Initiator of the perfect 
redeemed creation of God!*4 (— aisv). 


J. Jeremias 


Adero6c, Aderon, Gderodtyc, MAddSer@o<, 


MUGOEAQIG, WELOGOEAMOG* 








In the NT Gder@dc¢ and Aden denote either “physical brotherhood” in the strict 
sense or more generally the “spiritual brotherhood” of Israelites or Christians; the 
derivatives and compounds ddeA.dt¢, MUd5Er@oc, OULadedoia, yevdddseooc bring 
out the figurative significance of the basic term. 


1. Physical Brotherhood. 


References are found to the physical brothers of the patriarch Judah in Mt. 1:2. of 
Joseph in Ac. 7:13. of Jechoniah in Mt. 1:11. and of Herod in Lk. 3:1 and Mk. 6:17 and 
par. Among the disciples Simon and Andrew are also blood relations in this sense (Mk. 
1:16 and par. == Jn. 1:41 f., Mt. 10:2). as are also the sons of Zebedee James and John 
(Mk. 1:19 and par.: 3:17 and par.; 5:37. 10:35 and par.. Mt. 17:1. Ac. 12:2). The sisters 
Mary and Martha (Lk. 10:39 f.; Jn. 11:1 f.) have a brother Lazarus (Jn. 11:2 ff.). There is 
also mention, though no name is given, of a son of Paul’s sister (Ac. 23:16). and Nereus 
and his sister appear in the list of those greeted in R. 16:15. 


déeA@oi of Jesus are mentioned in Mk. 3:31 ff. and par.: Jn. 2:12; 7:3, 5, 10; Ac. 
1:14: 1 C. 9:52 GI. 1:19, names being given in Mk. 6:3 and par.2 GdeA@at are also 


14 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930), 53-57. 

J. Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Gottingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* GSe@dc Kth. Ltzm. R. on 1:13; Reitzenstein Poim., 154; A. Dieterich, 
Mithrasliturgie? (1923), 149f.. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Raumlmer2 
(1912), 561: W. Liebenam, Zur Gesch. u. Organisation des romulm. Vereinswesens 
(1890), 185: F. Poland, Geschichte des griech. Vereinswesens (1909), 54f.: 
Deissmann B., 82f., 140; Namulgeli, 38; W. Otto, Priester und Tempel, 1 (1905), 142, 
n. 3; A. D. Nock, “The Historical Importance of Cult-Associations,”’ Class. Rev., 38 
(1924), 105: H. Sedlaczek, “oiadeXoia nach den Schriften des hl. Apostels Paulus,” 
Theol. Quart., 76 (1897), 272-295. 

par. parallel. 

1 1 Mn oUK Eyouev E€ovoiav AsehoNv yovalka mEeptayetv, Wc Kal ol Aowol AndotoA0t 
Kal ol GSeA@ol toU Kvpiov Kal Kn@dc; to interpret Seino! toU Kvpiov in the more 
general sense of “brothers in the Lord” is excluded both by the linguistic form and the 
material context, though this view has been championed by those who would deny the 
historicity of Christ, e.g., A. Drews, Chrisfusmythe, Il (1911), 125 ff.. In any case, 


referred to in Mk. 3:32? 6:3 and par.: | Gderor) tic wNtpd¢ aUt0U, Jn. 19:25.4 On 

account of the perpetual virginity the older Catholic Church would not allow that these 
were brothers and sisters in the full sense, arguing that they were either children of Joseph 
by a previous marriage or cousins. 





Further references to physical brothers may be seen in the question of the Sadducees 
as to marriage in the resurrection (Mk. 12:19 f. and par.), the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk. 15:27, 32), the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. 16:28), the story of the disputed 
inheritance (Lk. 12:13), the saying about hating brothers and sisters for Jesus’ sake (Mk. 
10:29 f. and par.. Lk. 14:26), and the sayings about the betrayal of brother by brother 
(Mk. 13:12 f.) and the inviting of guests (Lk. 14:12). 


2. Spiritual Brotherhood. 


In a more general sense G5ei@dc in the NT denotes “fellow-Christians” or 
“Christian brothers.” Many instances may be given from all parts of the NT; there are 
some 30 in Acts and 130 in Paul. The usage plainly derives from Jewish religious 
custom. The old Israelite lament (Jer. 22:18) seems to contain a regular 
spontancous address to fellow-Israelites. In Judaism, too, dSek@oc means a co- 
religionist, who historically is identical with a compatriot. Yet the latter as such is also 
called == mAnoiov, and in Rabbinic writings this is sometimes explicitly 


distinguished from MX == Gdehedc.6 There can be no doubt, however, that GSeA@oc is 


brothers in the Lord or in Christ is not really a NT formula: in Phil. 1:14 the Ev kvpiw 
belongs to memowWdtac (cf. Gl. 5:10; Phil. 2:24; 2 Th. 3:4), and in Col. 1:2 Ev Xptot@™ 
is to be linked with Ayiotc Kal motolc (cf. 1 C. 1:2: 4:17; Eph. 1:1). 

2 2 The names are IékwBoc, Iwofc, Litwv, Iovdac; the first two are the sons of 
another Mary (cf. the Comm.), James being distinguished as “the Less.” We meet the 
first two names again in Mk. 15:40 (47) and par. In Mt. 13:55 Iwona is better attested 
as a variant of Imof\c, and it has penetrated into the secondary texts of Mk. 6:3; 15:40, 
47; Mt. 27:56. is simply a short form of . Both forms are common in 

Rabbinical writings and seem to be used without distinction of one and the same 
person. In Mt. 13:55 alone Iwéawvy¢ also appears as a variant of Iwof\c, an unhappy 
conjecture possibly based on Jn. 19:26. Jude calls himself G5ek@Oc laxaPov in Jd. 1, 
and James is called G5eh@Oc toU AEyopévov XpiotoU in Josephus Ant., 20, 200. On 
historical and extracanonical tradition, — n. 5. 

3 In Mk. 3:32 kal al GdeA@ai cov is not found in the Alex. and Caes. texts, nor in Mt. 
12:47. which is no part of the original text; Lk. 8:20; Mk. 3:31 and par. The words are 
an addition on the basis of Gdeion in Mk. 3:35; Mt. 12:50 (as against Lk. 8:21). 

4 On the problem of the identification of the different designations of the women 
under the cross, cf. the Comm.; Bibl. — n. 5. 

5 Cf. T. Zahn, “Briider und Vettern Jesu,” Horschungen, VI (1900), 225 ff.; W. Bauer, 
Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der nt.lichen Apokryphen (1909), 7 f.. A. Meyer, in E. 
Hennecke, Nr. liche Apokryphen2 (1924), 103 ff.. On official Roman Catholic 

doctrine, which maintains the virginity of Joseph too, and therefore regards the 
brethren as cousins of Jesus, cf. J. Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, A (1915), 287 ff.; 
A. Schafer, Die Gottesmutter in der Heiligen Schrift (1900), 79 ff. 

68. Dt., 15,2 § 112, 97b; Dt. r., 6, 203c: cf. Str.-B., I, 276. 





one of the religious titles of the people of Israel taken over by the Christian 
community. 


The Jewish usage 1s itself attested in the NT, not merely in OT quotations (Ac. 
3:22; 7:37; Hb. 2:12: 7:5), but also directly (Mt. 5:22 f., 47; 7:3 ff. and par.; 18:15 ff. 
and par., Ac. 7:23 ff.; R. 9:3: Hb. 7:5Y In accordance with this the apostles, like the 
synagogue preachers, address Jews as Ade oi in Acts (2:29; 3:17; 7:2; 13:15, 26, 38: 
22:1; 23:1 ff.; 28:17; cf. R. 9:3), and are themselves addressed in the same way 
(2:37): the usual form Avdépec Ade got is a rendering of the Jewish TN.s In Mk. 

3:33 ff. and par.; Mt. 25:40; 28:10; Jn. 20:17 Jesus calls His hearers or disciples His 
brethren, and He also uses the same term to describe the relations of the disciples to 
one another (Mt. 23:8: Lk. 22:32). As an address Gdei.06c does not, of course, occur 
on the lips of Jesus, and it may be asked whether there is some significance in this. 
Christians are certainly to see themselves as His brethren or people (R. 8:29; Hb. 2:11 
ff.).? The specific relationship of brothers is that of love (1 Jn. 2 f.). Gyamntéc or 
Nyarnévoc is thus the most common name for them, though occasionally we have 
miotdc (Col. 4:9; 1 Tm. 6:2: 1 Pt. 5:12), Gytoc (only in Hb. 3:1), or the two together 
(Col. 1:2). Paul refers sharply to an OvonwaCuEvoc ASerQdc in 1 C. 5:14 








According to instances found in Josephus Bell., 2, 122, the more general sense of 
GdeX.0dc is also found among the Essenes; indeed, it was common outside the Jewish 
and Christian world. Plato uses it for compatriots: Nelo 6€ Kal ol Nuétepot, pc 
LNntpOc m&vtec ASerqol mdvtec (Menex., 239a); Xenophon for friends: UmtoyvobpEvoc 

. OF MAW ... ypnosoOat Kal Gdei00 (An., VIL 2, 25); GSeA@ovc ye moujoowat ... 
KoWwa@VvoUs Anévtov (38); Plotinus calls all the things in the world Gd5e\.ooi (Enn., II, 
9, 18, p. 211, 7 ff, Volckmann). It is often used for members of a religious society, 
both i in the papyri and inscriptions and also in literature; e.g., Vett. Val., IV, VI, p. 
72.31 OpKico O€, dene LLOD TULIOTOTE, KGL | TOU HVOTAYOYOVMEVOUG . Ev 
AzoKpvoots taUta ovvtnphoat Kal uN LWetadoUvat tolc Anatdsevt016. 


7 The Heb. equivalent for GSei.@dc in each sense is always AN. In Gn. 43:33 and Jer. 
31 (38):34 the LXX has Gdei6c for. The meaning is physical brethren (i.c., the 


sons of Jacob). In Jer. 31 (38):34 1s equated with the MX which follows 
immediately, but there are variants in this passage (moAityc, mAnotov, v. Swete). In 2 


Ch. 35:14, where we have GSei@dc for we may have a variant, an error, or 

perhaps even a free translation according to the sense. 

8 Cf. the instances given in Str.-B., II, 766. 

9 On the other hand, the later usage “brothers in the Lord” rests on an understanding 
of Phil. 1:14 which is to be rejected; — n. 1. 

10 In a few cases the attestation is uncertain. In R. 15:15; 1 C. 15:31; Eph. 6:10 more 
or less reliable authorities leave out the address Gdei@oi; in 1 C. 7:14 Avdpi for 
d5ei0@ is doubtless a secondary correction (in accordance with 14a). 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Menex. Menexenus. 

An. Anabasis. 

Vett. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 


The general meaning underlies the compounds @tA.GdEA.@oc (in the NT only in | 
Pt. 3:8),14 and piiadecota (R. 12:10; 1 Th. 4:9; Hb. 13:1; 1 Pt. 1:22; 2 Pt. 1:7),12 as 
also yevodder@oc (2 C. 11:26; Gl. 2:4). From this there also derives the designation 
G5ei@dtn¢ for the Christian brotherhood in the concrete sense of denoting the 
GSeqoi (1 Pt. 2:17; 5:9). The same term appears in the LXX in the primary sense of 
physical relationship (so 4 Macc. 9:23; 10:3, 15; 13:19, 27), but also in that of the 
brotherhood established by covenant fellowship (1 Macc. 12:10, 17). GdeX@ome_ in 
the sense of brotherly disposition also occurs in the lists of virtued? There are no 
examples of this more general use of piAadeXoia and MUddErQ@oc outside Christian 
writings. 





In a weakened form the biblical usage is taken over by the Church: cf. among many 
examples Luc.Pergr. Mort., 13: 0 vopobétyg 0 APMtog EnEtGEV AUTOUG (Sc. TOUC 
XptotiavoUc), Wc AdeAQol n&vtEc Elev GAMO. It is worth noting that it sometimes 
acquires an ascetic significance: in Cl. Al. Strom., VI, 12, 100, 3 the yovn is, for the 
WOOTIKOC, ASEAON WET Thv zaldonotiav ... ToTE LOVOV TOU AvdpOc AvapWVNoKOLEVH. 
Onvika Av toic téKvoic TPOoPAETN: then in Greg. Nyss. Virg., 23 we read: yovancel ... 
ovvoikoUvtEec Kal GdeAQdtyTta THV ToLAdTHV CvLPiMow OvoudCovtec. In Palladius Hist. 
Laus., 43, 2. p. 130, 10, Butler, etc. all the monastic brethren are called Gder@dtnG¢. 


von Soden 


+ Gdyo* (— APvoooc). 


A. Gd in Later Judaism. 


In the LXX G5y¢ is almost always a rendering of |W. In the OT this signifies 
the dark (Job 10:21 f.) “realm of the dead” which is set beneath the ocean (26:5) and 
which consigns all men indiscriminately (Ps. 89:49) behind its portals to an eternal 


11 Cf. also the LXX 2 Macc. 15:14; 4 Macc. 13:21; 15:10; and again Sophocles, 
Xenophon, Plutarch. Cf. too the epithet MiAddeA@oc ascribed to Ptolemy II. 

12 Thus also 4 Macc. 13:23, 26; 14:1. 

13 Hermes m. 8, 10; Vett. Val., I, 1, p. 2, 28; 4, 5. 

Pergr. De Peregrini Morte. 

Greg. Nyss. Gregory of Nyssa, brother of Basil of Caesarea (d.c. 394 A.D.), the most 
profound thinker of the three Cappadocians, ed. in MPG, 44—46, 1863. 

Virg. De Virginitate. 

Hist. Laus. Historia Lausiaca, ed. D.C. Buttler, 1898 ff. 

von Soden Hans Freiherr von Soden, Marburg (Vol. 1-3). 

* Gdyc. Str.-B., IV, 1016-1029: G. Dalman, in RB, VII, 295 ff: G. Beer, “Der 
biblische Hades,” in Theol. Abhandlungen fiir H. J. Holtzmann (1902), 3-29: Schiirer, 
II, 639-643: Stade-Bertholet, Biblische Theolgie des AT, II (1911), 397 f.: A. v. 
Harnack, “Der Spruch uumlber Petrus als den Felsen der Kirche,” in SAB, 32 (1918), 
638-641: W. Bousset, Kyrios Christo€ (1921), 26-33; H. Meusel, “Zur paulinischen 
Eschatologie” in NKZ, 34 (1923), 689-701: A. v. Gall, Baotieta tov Veov (1926), 
348-351; Bousset-Gressm., 293 ff.; Joach. Jeremias, Golgotha (1926), 70-77; Wnd. 
Pt., 71f.. Cf. also under n. 17. 


(Job 7:9 f£.; 16:22: Qoh. 12:5) shadowy existence (Is. 14:9), cf. 38:10; Job 38:17. This 


OT W idea is in essential agreement with the conception of the future world found 
in popular Babylonian belief! 


After the Exile this notion went through a sequence of incisive change? a. Belief 
in the resurrection (— Avaotaotc) resulted in a temporal limitation of the sojourn in 
the underworld for the souls of those to be resurrected? the earliest instance of this 
being seen in Is. 26:19. b. Then under the influence of Persian and Hellenistic ideas 
conceming retribution after death the belief arose that the righteous and the godless 
would have very different fates, and we thus have the development of the idea of 
spatial separation in the underworld, the first instance being found in Eth. Enoch, 22. 
According to Jos.Ant.., 18, 14 the Pharisees held this view. c. The penetration into 
Palestine, through the mediation of the Diaspora, of the belief in immortalit# led to 
the idea that the souls of the righteous proceed at once to heavenly felicity after death, 








there to await their resurrection (— mapdédetooc). In consequence the term Géyco/ WV 
came to be used only of the “place of punishment” for ungodly souls in the 
underworld. 


This third development was still taking place in the time of Jesus, as may be seen 
from the fact that Jesus Himself knows the second conception according to which the 
souls of the righteous are in the underworld as well as those of the ungodly (Lk. 
16:23, 26),° and yet is also familiar with the third conception now in process of 
penetration, namely, that the souls of the righteous are in Paradise (Lk. 16:9; 23:43). 
A similar conjunction is to be found in Josephus, who tells us that the Pharisees locate 
the souls of both the righteous and the ungodly in Hades (Ant., 18, 14; Bell., 2, 163), 
and yet who also, himself a Pharisee, espouses the modern view that the souls of the 
righteous live in the heavenly world until the resurrection, and only the souls of the 
ungodly are to be found in Hades (Bell., 3, 375). To this co-existence of two 
conceptions of Hades in the time of the NT there corresponds a twofold use of the 


word Génco/  W. On the one side, in accordance with the older view, it denotes the 


whole sphere of the dead® on the other, it denotes only the temporary sojourn of the 
souls of the ungodly / 


In respect of the duration of this sojourn, there can be no doubt that it was 
originally thought to be everlasting (— n. 2). Independently of the changes in the 
conception of Hades mentioned, this view lived on where only a partial doctrine of 


1 A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des Alten Orients (1930), 67. 

2 Str.-B., IV, 1016 f. 

3 On the two views of the resurrection of the nghteous and the resurrection of all the 
dead — Avéotaotc. 

c. chapter. 

4 Str.-B., IV, 1017, 1020-1022. 

5 Ibid. , 1019 f. 

6 Eth. En. 22:1—-14; 51:1; 102:5: 103:7; 2 Macc. 6:23: the Pharisees acc. to Jos.Ant., 
18, 14: Bell., 2, 163: 4 Esr. 4:41; 7:32: Syr. Bar., 11, 6; 21, 23. 

7 Eth. En. 63:10; Ps. Sol. 14:6; 15:11; Wis. 2:1; 17:14 (21); Philo Som., I, 151; Sl. En. 
10; 40:12—42:2: Jos.Bell., 3, 375; Gr. Bar., 4. 


the peur enon was taught® On the other hand, where a general resurrection was 


expected,” the stay in Hades was thought to be limited in time, as everywhere in the 
NT. 





The fact that there were these different views as to which souls are in Hades, and 
for how long, meant that there were great variations on this question in the Judaism of 
NT days. 





B. Gdn in the NT. 


1. The Link with Judaism. 


The NT conception of Hades is closely linked with that of later Judaism. This 
comes out most clearly in Lk. 16:19-31, for here a conception of the time underlies 
the whole parable, 10 and even in detail, as a comparison with Eth. En., 22 reveals, the 
depiction of Hades corresponds to the average popular view!! This far with Judaism 
means that certain ideas of Hades are common to the whole of the NT. a. The notion 
of a soul-sleep is just as foreign to the NT as to Judaism: the image of the sleep is 
introduced (Mk. 5:39 and par.; 1 Th. 5:10; Jn. 11:11-12 etc. — —kowdm) simply as 
an euphemistic description of death. The soul is certainly separated from the body in 
death, but it experiences temporary retribution in the time between death and the 
resurrection. When the NT refers to Hades, the reference is to the abode of souls 
loosed from their bodies (cf. Ac. 2:26 f., 31). b. The NT is also in agreement that 
Hades lies at the heart of the earth. In contrast to heaven as the highest height it 
signifies the deepest depth (Mt. 11:23; Lk. 10:15); it is the heart of the earth (Mt. 
12:40): one goes down into it (Mt. 11:23: Lk. 10:15; cf. R. 10:7); it is called @vAaKy 
as the underground (cf. Rev. 20:7 and 20:2 f.) prison of the souls of the ungodly (1 Pt. 
3:19). The image of the mbAa1 Gdov (Mt. 16:18; cf. Is. 38:10; Ps. Sol. 16:2; Wis. 
16:13: 3 Macc. 5:5122 and cf. also the “keys of Hades” in Rev. 1:18 — kAéic) 1s to be 
understood in terms of the ancient oriental and biblical cosmology aceorae to which 
the underworld, located in the hollow earth, is enclosed by sacred cliff? circa c. 
Finally, the NT agrees that the stay in Hades is limited, as may be seen from the sharp 
distinction between Gdnc¢ and Aéevva. Throughout the NT Hades serves only an 





8 E.g., the whole of the apocal. and pseudepigr. literature except in the passages 
mentioned in n. 9; the Pharisees according to Jos.Ant., 18, 14: Bell., 2, 163: and in 
part the ores Tannaites, cf. Str.-B. IV, 1166, 1182 ff.; W. Bacher, Die Agada der 
Tannaiten? (1903), 133 ff. 

9 E.g., the images used in Eth. En. 51:1 f.: Test. Benj.; 10; Sib., IV, 178-190; 4 Esr. 
5:45; 7:32ff.; Syr. Bar. 50:2—51:3: Apc. Mos. 13, 41; and in part the older Tannaites, 
cf. Str.-B., IV, 1172 ff.; Bacher, op cit., 113 ff. 

10 H. Gressmann, “Vom reichen Mann und armen Lazarus,’ SBA, 32 (1918). 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

11 Str.-B., IV, 1019 f. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

12 For Rabbinic parallels, v. Str.-B., III, 790; IV, 1087, 1089 f. 

13 Joachim Jeremias, Go/gotha, 68-77, 87 f. 


interim purpose. It receives souls after death!* and delivers them up again at the 
resurrection (Rev. 20:13). The resurrection constitutes its end (20:14), and it is 
replaced by yéewa (19:20: 20:10, 14 f.: Aippvy TOU mupdc) as the final place of 
punishment. 


On the other hand, in another respect we seem to have a double view in the NT. In 
Ac. 2:27, 31 G8nc seems to be thought of as a place of assembly for all souls, and in 
Lk. 16:23 (cf. 26) all the dead are pictured as in the underworld, though Hades itself is 
used only of the place of punishment of the wicked. Yet there are other passages 
according to which only the souls of the ungodly are in the underworld (1 Pt. 3:19), 
whereas the nghteous are in “everlasting habitations” (Lk. 16:9), in Paradise (23:43), 
with the Lord (2 C. 5:8), united with Christ (Phil. 1:23), in the heavenly Jerusalem 
(Hb. 12:22), under the heavenly altar (Rev. 6:9, with reference to the souls of 
martyrs), and before the throne of God (Rev. 7:9 referring to martyrs and 14:3 to the 
unspotted). To this twofold conception, analogous to that found in Judaism of the NT 
period (— 147), there corresponds the twofold use of G5n¢ in the NT. In some cases 
the term denotes the place of all the souls of the dead until the resurrection (Ac. 2:27, 
31), whereas in others it denotes the place only of the souls of the ungodly (Lk. 16:23) 
or nonChristians (Rev. 20:13 f.)l5 





2. The Early Christian Reconstruction. 


If the detailed conception of Hades in the NT is closely linked with contemporary 
views, these are basically altered by faith in Jesus and His resurrection. Two points 
are to be underlined. 


In virtue of the promise of Jesus His community knows that it is secure from the 
powers of Hades (Mt. 16:18) because by faith in Him it has access to the kingdom of 
God (16:19 — Kneic) 16 In particular it knows that its dead are not in Hades, but in the 
presence of Jesus. This certainty, first declared in the saying to the dying thief on the 
cross (Lk. 23:43: et Ep0U), is most sharply expressed by Paul in the phrase oUv 
Xptot@ elvot (Phil. 1:23). 


The Christian community also knows, however, that Jesus is the Lord of Hades. 
This certainty, which has its roots in the preaching of Jesus (Mt. 16:18) and in faith in 
His resurrection (Ac. 2:31), is expressed in the doctrine of the descent to Hades’ in 
the time between the death of Christ and His resurrection. This theologoumenon has 
points of contact with one aspect of ancient redeemer-mythology. Analogies may be 
found in Babylon (the descent of Ishtar), in Greece (descents in the mysteries), and 
among the Mandaeans (the descent of Hibil-Ziwa)-° But there are two distinctive 








14 Lk. 16:23: hence Rev. 1:18; 6:8:1 C. 15:55, together with 0évatoc in a variant 
reading. 

15 The dead who belong to Christ are resurrected already at the beginning of the 
millennial kingdom (Rev. 20:4—5). 

16 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930), 63. 

17 W. Bousset, Kyrios Christo? (1921), 26-31: Wnd. Pt., 71 f. (For bibliography of 
the descent to Hades, v. Pr.-Bauer, 1081 f.; Wnd. Pt., ad loc.) 

18 Wnd. Pt., ad /oc. 


points in the NT, first, that Christ preached the Gospel to the souls in Hades (1 Pt. 
3:19 ff.; 4:6), and second, that He has the keys of death and Hades (Rev. 1:18), in 
which there is reference to the preceding overthrow of the powers of death in conflict. 


Joachim Jeremias 


GSK pit0¢ — Kpivo. 


Gducoc, Gdicia, GduKéa, ddsixnua 





Gducoc.’ 
A. The Development of the Concept Gduxoc. 


1. The Géuxoc is the “violator of law” in the widest sense. This is shown by the . 
definition of Aristot.Eth. Nic., V, 2. p. 1129a. 32 ff.: dokel 6é 6 te TapGvonoc Aédtkoc elvat 
Kal O TACOveKTYC Kal Avicoc, Wote SHAov Ot1 Kal O Sika1oc Eota1 O TE VOUIMOC Kal O Iooc. 
The definition of Xenoph.Mem., IV, 4. 13 is along the same lines: 0 wEv pa voumoc 
diac Eotiv, O SE Avopuoc Gdikoc. Cf. also Hdt., VI, 137: cite étkaincg elite Adikwc == 
iure an iniuria, and also Phil. Vit. Mos.. I. 45 and the prayer for vengeance of Rheneih. 
Similarly Plut.Apophth. Lac. Ag. Ult. (II, 216d) sets zapavoume alongside Adikmc. What 
is in view, as in the case of — dixatoc, is the relationship to law and rule and custom. TO 
détkov is not merely that which is unjust in the general sense (Jos.Bell.. I, 215), nor that 


* GSuxoc. E. Riggenbach, “Zur Exegese und Textkritik zweier Gleichnisse Jesu” in 
Aus Schrift und Geschichte, Thlg. Abh. f. A. Schlatter (1922), 17ff.; R. Bultmann, 
ZNW, 27 (1928), 130f.; BCH (1927), 380, 32 and 36f. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis . 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Phil. Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.-—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

1 Deissmann LO, 354, 356. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Apophth. Lac. Apophthegmata Laconica. 

Ag. T. Zahn, Kommentar z. Apostelgeschichte, 1919 ff. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 


which is inimical (Jos.Ant., 5, 55), but more exactly that which 1s against law 
(Epict.Diss., I, 29, 17; II, 2. 9) and rule (Epict.Diss., I, 10, 26), 1.e., that which comes up 
against the E0oc. The opposition to custom is expressly stated in Epict. Diss., I. 6, 32: 
Osikoi twec AvOpwxor Kal Onpiddetc. where Gétkoc also means that which i is uncivilised. 


A distinction is made between what is against custom and what is impious, e.g., in 
Xenoph.Cyr., VIII, 8, 5: t0 doeBEc Kal tO Gétkov: Hist. Graec., II, 3. 53: zepl AvOpa@novc 
ddtkatator, GAAG Kal zepl OcoUc AoePéotator Ap.. 22: zepl OeoUc Aceh ooi—azep| 
AdvOpanovc Aéikoc oavfvat. The differentiations in these passages show that Géuxoc can 
imply the violation of what is socially right as distinct from what is religious. Cf. also the 
distinction in Xenoph.Mem., I, 4, 19: dzéyeo0a1 TOV Avociov Kal Adikov Kal aloypO@v. 
This distinction discloses the view of the morally religious—this formula is in substance 
good Greek—1in Hellenic spiritual life. The relationship to God is not sovereignly 
determinative in the field of ethics. 


As in the case of dixatoc, the rootage of the concept of Gédukoc in the legal world links 
the general usage with the biblical. In the LXX, too, Gétkoc is used as a synonym for 
Ovouoc, as in Job 5:22: ddikov Kal Avéuo@v KatayeAcon. and Ief. 21:3 (Mas. 21:8): 
Asixov Kal dvowov This grouping is later adopted especially by the apostolic fathers. 3 
Even in Wis. 14:31 it is napé&Paotcg which characterises the Gducou. Similarly in 
PhiloConf. Ling., 83: €v tf] TOV Gdikov zpacewv Kowoviad, the Gétkor zpaéetc are 
unlawful actions, except that in Philo and others we have the concept of natural law, as in 
Spec. Leg., IV. 204. where the Gduxoc perversely violates the vop0c @boewe. In 
accordance with the doctrine of virtue in the case of otxatoc. the doctrine of vices comes 
to be linked with Géixoc. Together with dgpav, Axpatijc, AkKdAGotOc and AveztotH Lov. 
Gédtkoc is included in the list of offences in Abr., 103, Sobr., 42, Gig., 2 etc., and appears 
as the opposite of — dtkatoc. 


2. In spite of what has been said, GStxoc does sometimes have a religious 
connotation. We see this already in Plat.Leg., IV, 716d: 0 5E€ UN ca@MpavV AvoLO1dc 


Ant. Antiquitates. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Cyr. Cynil of Jerusalem (c. 315-386 A.D.), ed. in MPG, 33 (1857). 

Hist. Graec. Historia Graeca. 

Ap. Apologia Socratis. 

Mas. Masora. 








2 The Hebrew text ( ) gives no grounds for this. 

3 Pr.-Bauer, 27. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Sobr. De Sobrietate. 

Gig. De Gigantibus. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 
Leg. Leges. 


(opp. 8e@ oihoc) te Kal Sua@opoc Kal GdtKoc. What Gdikoc implies here is 
dissimilarity from God or conflict with Him. Cf. also the religious application of 
GStkoc (synon. Acefrj¢) in inscriptions as early as the 2nd century B.ct 


But these traces cannot in any sense be compared with the basic religious 
significance of the term acquired in the Jewish and Christian sphere under the 
influence of the OT. The essential difference from the Greek sphere is that now the 
main impulse derives from the strict application of the relationship to God in the 
assessment of human conduct. Even where there is an intermingling of Judaism and 
Hellenism, this OT influence is palpable. Thus we read in LXX Job 16:12: mapédxev 





yap WE O KUPLOG Elc YElpac Adikov (a free rendering of ), Exi 5E AoeBéEow Eppryév 

us, Adtkoc being synon, with doePijc. Again, in Sir. 10:7 the Gdikov is related both to 
God and man. The Hellenistic Jews, in spite of their attachment to Greek ethics, were 
plainly influenced by this view. In Jos.Ant., 8, 251 Gdtxoc and Goefj¢ are synonyms. 
Again, in Ant., 10, 83: (Jehoiakim) thv ovot Gédikoc Kal KakoUpyoc Kal unte mpOc 
DeOv Ootoc NTE TPO AvOpamovc Emtetkyc, GSukoc in conjunction with kaxoUpyoc is a 
title for Ootoc (against God) and Emteucc (against men). We do, of course, have a 
similar equation of Ootov, Avéotov with Gdikov, Sikatov, e.g., in Epict.Diss., I, 29, 54. 
Philo relates GS5ukoc and doef in Spec. Leg., II, 209, and the two in the superlative 
in Rer. Div. Her., 90. The strongest religious significance 1s found in Conf. Ling., 

129: nothing is GStxdtepov than petaKkAOAvat Siavotav AO tho toU VeoU tiuhhc. The 
same basic outlook is found in Vit. Mos., II, 107: the @voiot of the Gdtkoc are 
ineffective. Even in Wisdom we find the same wholly religious use. The Gdtkot are 
not subject to the Creator like the ktiotg UnnpetoUca (16:24): they are Ev Appoov’vN 
Cons (12:23) and their race will come to a bad end (3:19). 


B. The Special Use of Gdukoc, especially in the NT. 


The more forceful the influence of the OT, the more clearly the GStxoc is the 
violator of divine law. That this fundamental view is adopted by the NT may be seen 
quite clearly from the fact (1) that the NT use is determined in the first instance by the 
OT antithesis of nghteous and ungodly. 


To be sure, we can see from Epict.Diss., IH, 11, 5; III, 1. 8, that this is to some extent a 
common Greek view, though not with the religious concentration referred to under n. 2. 
In the LXX Gétkoc often stands for the ungodly or transgressor, as in Ex. 23:1; Is. 


57:20. Sir. 40:13. Josephus. too, has the antithesis dikatoo/Aéicoc in Bell., 2, 139: 5, 407: 
and also Philo in Abr., 33 etc. 


In the NT the antithesis dikotot( ) and Gdukot ( ) 1s to be found in 
Mt. 5:45 : Bpéyet Exl Stkaiovc Kal Adikouc, cf. LXX and — passages listed under 


opp. oppositum. 

synon. synonym. 

4 Deissmann LO, 92. 

OT Old Testament. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 
NT New Testament. 


Sikatoc. We might also refer to Ac. 24:15: Gvaotaow Sikaiov te Kal Adikov, cf. again 
dikatoc, where the relationship to Lk. 14:14 is discussed. In the oxymoron in | C. 6:1: 
KpiveoOat Exl TOV Adikov Kal OUI Exl TWV Ayiwv, the Gentiles are described in this 
way because as despisers of the divine law they cannot be expected to do justice In | 
C. 6:9: Gdtkot DeoU Paotreiav oU KANpovomoovot, the word means servants of 
iniquity or ungodly. The reference back to Gdikelte in 6:8, and the contrast to the 0eoU 
which follows, give it its distinctive flavour in this verse. It is hardly a satisfactory 
explanation to say that the doctrine of justification is here left out of account in a 
return to the Synoptic preaching of repentance® we are rather brought up against the 
whole problem raised by the presence both of justification and of thoughts of 
judgment (— dikatoovvn). In | Pt. 3:18 we read of Christ: Gxé0avev Sikatoc UnEp 
dSikav. Here the thought of the substitution of Christ controls the schema 
Sikatoo/Gdtkoc. We may also refer to 2 Pt. 2:9: oldev Kbptoc EUcEPElc EK mElpacLOU 
Hveobat, AdiKovc SE Elc NUsépav Kpicswc KoAaCopévovc typselv. Here the Gévkot, in 
contrast to the eUceBelc, denote the world which persists in wickedness and is ripe for 
the day of judgment (— also n. 2). 




















It is also plain (2) that GSixoc means “unjust” in the specific sense, especially with 
reference to rulers and judges, and in the negative to God. In Ps. Sol. 17:24 it is said 
of the Messiah: 0paUoat Gpyovtac ASixovc. In R. 3:5 we read: uN Gdukoc O NEOs O 
ETIPEpOv TNv Opyjv: the suggestion that God falls short of the norm of righteousness 
is repudiated. Similarly Hb. 6:10: oU yap Gdikoc O DEeOc EmtAAHENaA TOU Epyov ULOv, 
emphasises that God will not be found wanting in His judicial righteousness, which 
recognises the labour of love. 


Some other specific meanings may be mentioned. Thus it denotes “deceivers” in Sir. 
19:25: Eotw navoupyia AxpiBNc Kal aUty Gdtkoc, cf. Epict.Diss., II, 21, 3: IM, 17,2: IV. 
1,2: “calumniators” in Sir. 51:6: Baotiel SiaPoAN yAwoors Adikov; “unusable” (e.g. 
servants or horses etc.) in Xenoph.Cyrop.. I, 2. 26; the opp. of dikatoc in Mem., IV, 4. 5. 


In Lk. 16:10: 0 Ev EXayiotW Gdtkoc Kal Ev TOAD AdiKdc Eottv, the Gdukoc is the 
“dishonest man” who is unfaithful to the trust laid on him, and is thus contrasted with 
the miotdc¢ as the one who ts reliable or faithful. In the prayer of the Pharisee in Lk. 
18:11 the GStkot are “hypocrites” in a more specialised sense. 


3. As an attribute of concrete or abstract things. we find Gétkoc in the LXX, e.g. in y 
118, 128: 060c¢ Gétxoc: 118, 104: 060c¢ Gdtkiac (for ). It is linked with 
eluapuévy in Jos.Bell., 1, 628; with ChAoc in 1 Cl.. 5, 4. with Kpiotc in Pol., 6, 1. with 
exivuia frequently in Jos.Ant., e.g., 1, 164: 6, 279: 7, 168. Apyew yeilpOv Adtkav (“to 
mount an attack”) is found in Lys., 4. 11; Xenoph.Cyrop.. I. 5, 13; PhiloVit. Mos., I, 142 


5 Joh. W. 1 K., 146; Ltzm. ad loc. 

6 Joh. W. 1K., 153. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Lys. Lysias, of Athens (445-380 B.c.), belongs to the canon of the 10 Attic orators, 
ed. T. Thalhelm, 1901. 


and 311. We find reference to unlawful possession in Eur. Fr., 56, Nauck: Gduxov O 
mroUtoc. Cf. also Sir., 5:8: yptjwaow Adixorc ( ): Sir. 31:21: OvordZov €€ 

Oéixov: Eth. En. 63:10: “our soul is satiated with unlawful goods.” In Jos.Ant., 2, 128 we 
have Képdoc Gédtkov (unlawful gain), as also tAOUTtOc Aétkoc in Isocr., I, 38. Along the 
same lines, cf. also PhiloSpec. Leg.. I, 104: 10 voptcowa Ka8’ GUTO OUK Evoyov. A rather 
different use is found in Jos.Ap., 2, 216: mpdotc Aétkoc, signifying dishonesty in business. 
vonn Gdukoc in P. Tebt.. 2, 286, 7 (121-38 A.D.) means unlawfully acquired possession. 
Many other uses are found in the papyri. e.g.. unjustifiable, incompetent. incorrect. false 
etc. 


Lk. 16:19Da has Ex toU ASikov apavd instead of Ex toU wapwvd thc Adtkiac, 
rather along the lines of Sir. 5:8. In Lk. 16:11 we have the phrase: ei Ev t@ ASikw 
LLALLOVG Loto! OUK EvéveoVe, adj. f. ASixiac, gen. qual. An exact parallel for the 
change (cf. supra) may be found in 080¢ Gétkoc or Adikiac in y 118:128, cf. also v. 
104. The probable contrast here is between solid and illusory goods, for with the 
GSukoc papovalc there is contrasted 10 GAnOwov as the true and essential goof. 


4. On Adikwe cf. Jos.Ant.. 2. 50: xaelv Adixwc (Joseph by Potiphar’s wife): 1 Pt. 
2:19: nacyov Adikwc, opp. dtkaime ndoyew in Test. Sym. 4:3 (— diKatoc). 


5. The neut. 10 Gétkov, ta Géixa, is the opp. of dikatov. It is frequent in PhiloJos.. 
143; Ebr., 187. Poster. C., 32. It is also found in Epict.Diss., IV. 1, 133 and 163. The 
contrast to Gdn Ge is worth noting In Sir. 27:8-10, it is the opposite of dikotov, which 
corresponds to GA1)0e1a. The use of these two words as antonyms is particularly common 
in 1 Esr. 3:1—4, 63. The latter term contains a reference to the revelation disclosed in the 
Jewish religion. The same antithesis is found in Jos.Ant., 11:55 with its reference to the 
superior power of truth—xal Hmoev POG aUTHV tO GétKov OVVAPEVOV. In Ant., 11:56 we 
read: N GAnGeta Suakpivovoa ax aUtMv (namely, 70 dikata Kal TA VOuWa) TA Gdika Kal 
Aneréyyovoa. 


Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Isocr. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

7 Preisigke Wort., 23 f. 

adj. adjective. 

Vv. verse. 

8 E. Riggenbach, Zur Exegese, 21, 23. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

Poster. C. De Posteritate Caini. 

9 R. Bultmann, ZNW, 27 (1928), 130 f. 


Gducia.’ 
A. Géuxia outside the NT. 


1. détkia signifies (a) in abstracto “unrighteous action” or “unrighteousness” in 
general. In Plato Resp.. X, 609c Géuxia == xovypia woync: Polyb., XV, 21, 3: 61a thv 
TOV TEAC Adikiav; Sir., 7:3: uN onelpe Ex AUAGKaAC Aduciac. It also signifies (b) 
soneretely an “unjust act” or “transgression.” The concrete meaning derives from the 
plural.” We may refer to Plat.Phaed., 82a: toUc dé ye Aduciac te Kal ToPavvidag Kal 
ApnoyAc TpoTEetmLNKOTAC. The definition of Aristotle in Rhet. Al.. 5, p. 1427a, 31 f.: 10 
LEV EK TPOVOiac KAKOV TL ZOLElV Gdukiav TiOEL, relates to the concrete sense and hardly 
sums up the current usage to the extent that the €k zpovotac is not always in view. 
Aristotle is followed by Cl. Al.Strom., II, 15, 64, 5: Atvyia dé Eotiw GAov Elc EE TPALtc 
AKovotoc, Nf SE Adikia povy eUpioketat Exovouoc Elte EnN Elte AAAov; 64, 3: ATWYNWA HEV 
oUV naparoydc Eotwv Auaptia,  6€ Guaptia Akovotoc Adicia, Adickia 6€ Exovowoc Kakia. 
Thus in Sir. 14:9 covetousness is Géuxia, or theft in Jos.Ant., 16, 1, or deception in 
Jos.Ant., 1, 301, or the wrong treatment of parents in Ap.. 2. 217 or incest in Ant., 3, 274. 
The plural is very common in this respect, with the meaning of “unjust acts” or 
“transgressions,” as in LXX, Jer., 38:34: kemce Eoopat talc Adikiaic HUTOV () 
quoted in Hb. 8:12), Iona 3:19 (): y 139:3: oltwec EAoyioavto Aéuciac Ev Kapdsid 
( 1). Sir. 17:20: oUK ExpbPynoav al Gdikiot aUtT@vV Gx GaUtOU, and also in PhiloConf. 
Ling., 21: d@poobvat Kal devia AKoAaoiat te Kal Gétukiat, Migr. Abr., 60: Aopoobvat Kal 
détxiat, etc. The term also signifies (c) “injury” or “harm,” as in Test. Sol., 13:4: 
O”darAUOv Aducia (var. —iac). injury to the eyes: esp. pap.: Ex Aducid, to the hurt: P. 
Oxy.. 9, 1203, 24 (1st century A.D.), or BGU, 4, 1123. 11 (1st century B.é.). 


* Gduxia. E. Riggenbach, Zur Exegese usw. (— under Gétkoc), 21ff.; Andronicus 
Rhodius (Ist century B.c.), De Passione, ed. K. Schuchardt (1883), p. 20, 13f.; Defin. 
p. 30, off., 14ff. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

1 Cf. Kithner-Gerth, II, 1 (1898), 17. 

Phaed. Phaedo. 

Rhet. Al. Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, written by the historian and rhetorician 
Anaximenes of Lampsacos at the time of Alexander the Great. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Test. Sol. Testament of Solomon. 

esp. especially. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

BGU Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

2 Moult. Mill., 10. 





2. The content of the word is further defined (a) by the stressing of the element of 
“lawlessness” or “transgression.” Thus Gdtkia and Avouia are often synonyms, e.g., in 
Epict.Diss., II, 16, 44: Hercules mepujet kabaipav Adixiav Kal Gvopiav (cf. IIL, 26, 


32), and also Is. 33:15: pto@v Avoniav Kal Gdukiav ( __). In Sir. 

41:18, too, zepl Gvoptiac is linked with zepi GSuciac. We may also refer to PhiloConf. 
Ling., 108. The relationship of concepts gives rise to variant readings. Thus in y 44:8 
we find Nydmnoac Stkatoobvyv Kal Euionoac Adtkiav (for Gvopiav) in A, and cf. also 
Hb. 1:9 in 8 A. Again, in y 88:33 S 1098 LA have détkiac for Ev PGRSW Avopiac 

( YY): Cf., too, y 6:9: ol Epyaédpevot tv Avopiav (), with which we should 
compare y 13:4: ol Epyacédpevot tv Aduciav (1 Macc. 9:23). In Lk. 13:27, where y 
6:9 is quoted, D Just. Or. have Epyatoa1 Gvouiac. In 2 Macc. 10:12 we have détkia as a 


violation of tO dikatov. Similarly Jos.Ant., 8, 314 links Gétkia with mapavopia, and 
cf. PhiloAbr., 2422 


Further definition is also given (b) by the opposing of Gédikia to Sukatoobvy. Cf. 
Isocr., 8:35: Deo@iéotEepoc N Stkatoobvy thc Adtkiac; Corp. Herm., XIII, 9: 
educarWOnuev Adikiac Anovonc; LXX Dt. 32:4: oUK Eotw Adixia (), and Sikatoc 
Kal Ootoc KOptoc; y 51:5: Adikiav () UZEp 10 AadA cat Sixkatoovvnv (), Prv. 

11:5: Stkatoobvn—ASdikia (). Prv. 16:8 (LXX 15:29): peta dicatoovvyc 


(), wet Aduciac ( 2). Test. D. 6:10: GStkia; and cf. 4 Esd. 12:31- 
33, where the Messiah in judgment will speak with them de iniustitiis. In Philo, where 
the doctrine of virtue is determinative, Gdixia as Kakia is set over against Sika1oobvy 
as Apeth, e.g., in Rer. Div. Her., 162 and 209; Gig., 5; Op. Mund., 73. We find the 
same antithesis in Jos.Ap., 2, 291: Gdukiac EyOpoi, Sukatoovvys Extuedelc. In him, too, 
Apety is the opposite, as in Bell., 5, 414. G8tkia is also a link in the chain of offences, 
being linked with Gppoot’vn, Akodaoia, detria, and the kaktWv yévoc in PhiloConf. 
Ling., 90. Cf. also Rer. Div. Her., 245: Op. Mund., 79 etc. The list often closes with 
the phrase kal tdc¢ GAXac KaxKiac. For Philo in Spec. Leg., Il, 204 Gviodty¢ is called A 
SE Adikiac Apyy te Kal myn, or in Rer. Div. Her., 161 Gétkia is called N AviodttOC 
tlc ExOiotns Snptovpyoc. 


Important also (c) is the opposing of Gdtkia to GAnGeta. In this case GAnVeta is 
usually the antithesis of tO Gdtukov (td Gdika), as in 1 Esr. 4:39 (— 152). It is 


significant that in the LXX in the sense of lying or untruthfulness in speech is 


Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

3 For the ap. fathers, cf. Pr.-Bauer, 26. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Test. D. Testament of Dan. 

Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 


often translated Gdikia, as in y 51:5; 118:69 and 163: 143:8 and 11; and even more 
often Gdixoc or Adikac (— 152). In Lk. 13:27 ddtkia is translated falsehood in sy. 


3. We now turn to the express religious use, and here we must first consider (a) 
GSdikia and doéPeta. Outside the Bible (— dikatoc and Gdtkoc, 150) we again find the 
separation and distinction between “what is against ethics” and “what is against 
religion,” Gdikia. signifying “unlawful conduct towards men” and doéfeta the 
“despising of God.” This is seen in Xenoph.Cyrop., VIII, 8, 7: epi wEv BeoUc 
doéBeiav, nepl SE AvOpamovc Adikiav. The mutual absorption of the two finds 
expression in Pry. 11:5: GoéReia mepininter Gdtkid. As against this we find in 
Jos.Bell., 7, 260: al mpOc 0eOv AoéPerat Kal al sic TOUS AANOIoV Adikiat, a mere 
conjunction as in Xenophon. Cf. Jos.Ap., 1, 316, in which Lysimachos gives laws 
mepl OeOv Kal thc TPOc AVOpamovc Adikiac. The two words often occur together in 
Philo, as in Spec. Leg., I, 215; Deus Imm., 112; Praem. Poen., 105. The Rabbis 
compare (sins between man and God) and 


(sins between man and his neighbour), as in Yoma, 8, 9 (Str.-B., LI, 
31). Yet the Rabbis have only this one word for Goéfeta and Gétkia. For them the 
ethical and religious elements are indissolubly linked. 


We have also to notice (b) the influence of the OT conception of God on Gdtxia. It 
is a basic note in the OT that Gdxia is sin against God. Thus in Is. 43:24 f. Gdiciat 
( Y) are equated with Guaptiat( ). The same is true in Jer. 31:34 (LXX 38:34): 
33:8 (LXX 40:8): Lam. 4:13; Ez. 28:18. It casts nets which sinfully entangle, as in Is. 
58:6: 1Ue névta obvdecniov Aédtukiac ( ) cf. Hos. 13:12: ovotpoenv 


OSiciac ( %). The fact that Gdtkia is the usual translation of Y or “guilt” 
shows impressively how the term is affected by the conception of God. Cf. Jer. 2:22: 


3:13; 11:10; 13:22 (in all cases Y). This is not contradicted by statements in which 
ddixia == (“dishonesty” or “injustice”), as in Ez. 18:18, 24; 28:18: 33:13), nor by 
those in which it 1s the equivalent of (“disloyalty” or “unreliability”), as in y 
118:29, 104. In Ez. it can also stand for (“apostasy” or "breach of faith, as in 


17:20A; 39:26. And elsewhere it stands for : (Is. 58:6) or : (Prv. 8:13). The 

same basic shade of meaning is found in Sir. 17:26: Cleave to the Highest and 
Andotpegse AO Adtkiac; in 32:5: Anoothva1 AxO Adikiac as a sin-offering; in Bar. 3:8, 
where Géikio means “apostasy from God.” In Josephus, too, this religious sense is 
strongly to the forefront in addition to that already mentioned, as in Ant., 1, 45, where 
Adam hides from God ovvet5¢ aUt@ trv Gétkiav; Ant., 2, 293, where Egypt and 
Pharaoh kindle God’s wrath by Gétxia; in Ant., 5, 168, where it is iniquity punished 
by God; and in Ant., 11, 103, where the hindering of the building of the temple is 
OSsikia. 





Deus Imm. Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 


4. Particular note should be taken of the apocalyptic use of the term. The whole 
period preceding the final Messianic revelation is viewed as a time of 
unrighteousness, as in 4 Esr. 4:51 ff.; En. 48:7, which speaks of this “world of 
unrighteousness”; 91:5 ff.; Mk. 16:14 W: 0 al@v oUtoc th¢ Gvoniac. Relevant also are 
Corp. Herm., VI, 4: 0 ydp Kéop0¢ nANPO"G Eott thc Kakiac; and 1 Jn. 5:19: 0 Kdop0¢ 
dhoc Ev t@ novnpd xeitor: Dg., 9, 1 f.: t@ th\¢ GStkiac KaipThe Messiah will then 
destroy the roots of iniquity, En. 91:8; Ps. Sol. 17:29: Kal oUK Gerjoet Gdtkiav Ev 
uéoW AUTOV; 17:36: Kal OUK Eoti Gdtkia Ev talc Nuépatc aUtOU Ev éoW AUTMv. The 
phrase 11600c thc Adtkiacg (— 156) is also eschatological. 


5. We may refer finally to the Hebraic gen. of definition (Lk. 16:8; 18:8)The 
genqual. takes the place of the adjective, cf. 2 S. 3:34; 7:10: viol (—0c) Géikiac 
(). Rabbinic parallels to 0 Kpitfc¢ thc Géukiac (Lk. 18:6) may be found in Str.- 
B.. II, 239. On wapwavdc tic Aétkiac (Lk. 16:9), + 157 and the parallels there adduced. 


B. Géuxia in the NT. 


In the NT the word Gdixia is first related to basic NT conceptions in Paul, then in 
John. The use of the term without the force of inner accentuation in 2 C. 12:13: 
yapioao0e Sé Lot THV Gdtkiav todtHV, is exceptional. Here there is ironic reference to 
the concrete wrong or unjust action (— 153), or the unjust nature of the action, that 
Paul has not burdened the Corinthians with his personal needs. Otherwise almost all 
the instances add something to the content of Gduxia (— A. 2). 


1. a. It is an antonym to dxatoobvy (— A. 2b). In R. 1:29 Gédixia is put first in the 
list of offences as “violation of the divine law and its norm” (menxAnpwpuéevovc ma0N 
OSsiKid, movnpia, mrcovecia, KaxKia)® The list itself 1s a new one. In similar lists in 
Philo we hardly ever miss Gppoov’vn, nor is Gdtkia so much emphasised as in the 
Romans group, where it always comes first in spite of many textual variant¢. In R. 
9:14: un] AdtKkia zapa tH OeG¥ it is to be thought of as “legal injustice” or “partiality 
in judgment,” and therefore as the opposite of the ducatoovvn demanded in a judge. In 
R. 3:5: el SE A Adtkia NUM VeoU Stkatoovvyv ovviotnovw, it is again opposed to 
dtkatoovvn, but this time (cf. 3:3) with special emphasis on the element of 
unfaithfulness in contrast to the righteousness of God as His abiding faithfulness in 
the fulfilment of promise. It is in R. 6:13 however—Omha Gétkiac/Onha 
otkatoovvnco—that we reach the height of contrast to the solemn basic concept of the 
dikatoovvn VeoU. We do not have here a gen. quaP but a gen. auctoris: Gdtkia. and 
ducaloovvy as two objective powers controlling man present their instruments or 
weapons. 


4 Cf. Str.-B., IV, 978 ff., where Rabbinic parallels are given: b.Sanh., 97a: Midr. 
Cant., 2, 13 (10la): Midr. Ps. 92 $ 10 etc. 

5 Kithner-Gerth, II, 1 (1898), 264; Moulton, 113; Bl.-Debr., § 165. 

6 On the old Hebrew and Stoic lists, cf. Ltzm. ad /oc. 

7 Ltzm. ad loc. 

8 But cf. Khl. R., 324 f.: “deviation from the norm.” 

9 So Khl. R., 210. 


b. It is also the opposite of GdnVeiw (— A. 2c). According to Jn. 7:18: 0 5 CytOv 
thv d0éav toU métwavtoc aUtOV, OUTOS GANON¢ Eotw Kal Gdtkia Ev GUT OUK Eotty, 
Gdikia. is present when we do not seek God’s glory but our own reputation. Truth on 
the other hand consists in desiring the glory of the One who sends. Paul, too, makes 
great use of this contrast. In 2 Th. 2:10 the Gxétn Adtkiac to which the GxoAAbpEvot 
are subject is contrasted with salvation by receiving love of the truth. In 2 Th. 2:12 the 
contrast is between believing the truth, i.e., the Gospel and delighting in Gédikia as 
wrongdoing. In both cases reception of the Gospel (GAjPe1a) means a break with 
Odtcia. In 1 C. 13:6: oU yaipet Exi th) ASixia, ovyyaiper SE th GAnVeid, the antithesis 
is conceived in such a way that we see the relation between GAjVeta and Stkatoovvn; 
for obedience to the truth is Gyan, which is the direct opposite of Gdtkia. Again, in 
R. 2:8: AGnewWoUot th GAnPeia newWouévoic SE th ASikid, Gdikia as transgression of the 
divine law is set in emphatic contrast with the truth. Like the truth (cf. 6:13), it is a 
power which is obeyed. Hence in unrighteousness the truth is suppressed (1:18). 
Again, in 2 Tm. 2:19: Gnootmtm An AStkiac (a partial quotation from Is. 26:13), we 
have the same antithesis (cf. with mepl thv GAnOetav Notdynoav in v. 18), the 
reference here being to denial of correct doctrine. 











2. a. We find again the relationship to GoéBeta (— A. 3a). In the thesis of Paul in 
R. 1:18: GnxoxoaAdrteta1 yap OpyN VeoU Exi mOcav AoéPetav Kal Adikiav AvOpanov, 
which stands at the head of the two sections vv. 19-23 (a perverted cultus == 
doéReta) and vv. 24-32 (sexual and social perversion == Gédikia), a distinction is 
made between them. Yet the context as a whole makes it evident that Gdtcia arises out 
of the perversion of worship, and already in t@v thv GAndeav Ev Aduid Kateyovtov 
it is clearly stated that the nature which is against the norm and opposed to the will of 
God is fundamentally linked with the suppression of the truth. Thus the statement 
transcends the distinction between moral and religious to which we referred earlier 
(— 150). 





b. Adikia is also defined as “sin against God” (— A. 3b). In Ac. 8:23: obvvdecp0v 
OSdikiac (— 154), where the gen. is either poss. or auct., it obviously casts nets after 
the manner of sinful enticement. In 1 Jn. 1:9 Gétkia is expressly linked with Quaptia 
as unrighteousness against God. A definition along these lines is given in | Jn. 5:17: 
mdoa Adikia Auaptia Eotiv. Thus in 3:7 ff. motelv tv Guaptiav is the opposite of 
motslv thv Sikatoovvyv. 





3. The term is also used apocalyptically (— A. 4). In 2 Th. 2:10 mention is made 
of the Anat ASiciag in depiction of the operation of Antichrist? Here we again have 
the Hebraic gen. instead of the adj. (on the relation to GAnPera — B. 1b). In Jm. 3:6, 
though the text is corrupt, the tongue is linked with the eschatologically conceived 
KOLO THI¢ Adtciac!! Another eschatological concept is found in Ac. 1:18: w1600c 
thc Gdtkiac (“reward of iniquity”). In 2 Pt. 2:13 Gétkobpevor L1s8OV abucide means 


10 On the reading thc Gdtkiac, assimilated to Lk. 16:8 f.; 18:6, cf. Dob. Th., 288. 
11 A. Meyer, Ratsel d. Jk. (1930). 144, takes kOouoc here to be simply a place of 
assembly (Prv. 17:6), but the expression is rather too distinctive, cf. Wnd., ad /oc., 
Hck. Jk., 160. 


12 BXN* P arm against kontovpeEvot R. 


being harmed by the reward “paid for unrighteousness” (cf. Rev. 2:11: ASuc OF} Ex}? 
The phrase in 2 Pt. 2:15: O¢ pov Adtkiacg Nydanoev (with reference to Balaam) is to 
be understood in the same way: 


4. We find the Hebraic gen. of definition (— A. 5.) in Lk. 16:8, where olkovépoc 
déuxiac (for Gétkoc) means a steward who is "guilty of official unfaithfulness": or again in 
18:6: Kpittc thc Géukiac == a judge who “perverts justice.” Lk. 16:9: wapa@vdc thc 
ddukiac."” raises serious problems. The idea that possessions as such are necessarily 
linked with a moral defect” is rather a crude conception which is open to the objection 
that in dealing with questions of meats and purification Jesus established the rule that 
nothing is unclean of itself. The parable certainly describes riches as an EAGytotoV (Vv. 10). 
as the opposite of GAnOwéov (v. 11), as an GAAdtptov (Vv. 12), and as not in the true sense 
Nuétepov. Yet it does not actually characterise possession as Géikov, even though the 
particular attitude of Lk. to earthly goods may have fostered a certain carelessness of 
expression. The Targums should be especially noted in this respect. In Tg. Hab. 2:9 we 
have  “mammon of iniquity” (Str.-B., II, 220). Again. in Tg. 1 S. 12:3 and 





Tg. Hos. 5:11 we have (usually a rendering of the Heb. “dishonest 


gain”). Hence we might see in the phrase pawa@vdc thc Gdukiac a reference to the tax- 
gatherers of the time who had amassed their fortunes by lying and trickery. Sucha 
reference hardly fits the context of Lk. 16, but possibly a saying originally addressed to 
the publicans is here given a wider application. On the other hand. the many different 
renderings of in the LXXis—as Géixia it might be cither lying or deception in 

speech or unfaithfulness or unreliability (— 154)—suggest at least the possibility of 
various meanings in the original Semitic. Thus the original sense might well be that of 
possessions which deceive their owner, or which are illusory and transitory, as in Mk. 
4:19: Axéty to xrovtok? 


rd vr 
COluKéq. 


A. G6uxé@ outside the NT. 


13 Thus correctly Wnd. Pt., 95. Kn. Pt., 298 offers the improbable “spoiled for the 
reward.” 

14 Grammatically this might also be a gen. auct. (Kn. Pt., 301: Wnd. Pt., 97), ora 
gen. qual.: an unrighteous reward. 

15 Riggenbach, Zur Exegese etc. (— 149, n.), 21 ff. 

16 Zn. Lk., 578. Cf. S. Nu., 119 on 18:20: “Gold and silver take men out of this world 
and out of the future world.” But cf. also PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 104, and — 152. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

17 Lightfoot, Horae Hebr., I (ed. Carpzov Lips., 1864), p. 843 ff.; A. Merx, Die vier 
kan. Evel., Il, 2 (1905), 327 ff. 


18 Riggenbach, 25. is obviously the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew 
in Sir. 5:8 (yphwaotw Adikotc). 


19 Thus already Drusius, Michaelis, Wieseler, and more recently Riggenbach and 
others. 


1. GStxéw means to be Gétkoc, “to do wrong in the sense of transgression.” It is 
found in Arist.Rhet., I, 10, p. 1368b, 6 f.: Eotw tO Gducelv 10 PLantew Exovta napa 
tOv vouov; Rhet. Al., 5, p. 1427a, 36 f.: tO Ev Gétkelv eivat TOV AOVHPWV AvOpazav 
idtov (— Gdiknua, 161). It is also common in Herodot. and the Attic. In the sense of 
“wrongdoing” it is found in Epict.Diss., II, 10, 28: GSucnouc, and IV, 1, 167: toUc 
OdiuxoUvtac; in Jos.Ant., 2, 26: Wo GdekOv OUSE ASucHoavta Kteivetv Ootov, Ant., 2, 
146: ol Ndwnkotec, and Ant., 4, 297, of unjust aggression; and in PhiloVit. Mos., I, 

54, Gig., 46, and Agric., 92 etc. The pres. ei G5tk@ means “if I am in the wrong.” Cf. 
LXX Ex. 2:13: Aéyet 1) AdikoUvt. In Plat.Charm., 156a ei wh Gdu«@ means “if I am 
not mistaken.” 


2. Relationship to God is also envisaged, as in Eur.Phoen., 958: Gdtkel td tv 
Oe@v:; Xenoph.Mem., I, 1, 1: Gduxel YMKpatnc, oUc LEV A mdAtc vomtiter AEoUc OU 
voniCav—naturally violating the honour of the gods is also a transgression of national 
duty. 


In the LXX GStkelv is unconditionally used for the OT words which denote 
“sinning against God.” Sometimes it is the rendering of . Thus David in 2 S. 
24:17 says: I50U Eye elt, Adiknoa(  ). The meaning is religious rather than 
legal or social! Or it sometimes stands for : as in 2 Ch. 26:16: Ndixnoev () 


with reference to the offering of Uzziah as a sin against God. Or it may signify the 
breach of an oath, as in y 43:17 (Mas. 44:17): kal oUK Nducjoauev Ev diabKN cov 


( Pi). It is often used to translate , as in Jer. 3:21: The children of Israel 

Ndiknoav Ev talc Odolc aUtWv ( ). The continuation: “They have forgotten the 

Lord their God,” shows the Godward reference. We might also refer to Iep. 9:5: Israel 
is unwearying in wrongdoing (Ndikynoav, ). or 3 Bac. 8:47 (== 2 Ch. 6:37), 

where it is synon. with Guaptdévew and Avouelv: Nudptopev, NSumoaev, 
Nvopnoaper ( OF. A changes the order to 1/3/2, and this suggests 


that all three Hebrew words might well be rendered Gétxelv. In this connection note 
should also be taken of y 105:6 (Mas. 106:6), where we find the same verbs in the 


sequence 1/3/2, and is translated Nducjoapev. Da. 9:5, however, uses the 
Hellenistically apprehended NoePrjoapev together with Nudptopev and Néunoapev 
(  )as does also Bar. 2:12. 








Josephus follows the usage of the LXX when he employs Gétkelv to denote 
violation of the Law and disobedience to God. When Zambrias marries a foreign wife 
in Ant. 4, 150, this is called an Géixelv because it is contrary to the Law; cf. in the 
same connection 4, 155: Gétkelv t@ 0e0) SoKoUvtec, and also 4, 211. Saul’s 
disobedience to God (Ant., 6, 151) leads to his admission: Gétkelv WpoOyet Kal THV 
Cuaptiav oUK Npvelto. Both views are found in Ant., 20, 44: td pwéytota TOUS voLLOvC 


Rhet. Rhetorica. 
Agric. De Agricultura. 
Charm. Charmides. 
Phoen. Phoenissae. 

| Thus Cr.-Ko., 339. 


Kal 5. GUtTMv TOV OeOv GdiKWv. Philo, too, links Adikovv and Nudptavov in Leg. All., 
II, 68. In Gig., 47 GStkelv means sinning against the God who is close to hand and fills 
all things, and it results in the departure of the divine Spirit of wisdom. Philo devotes 
particular attention to ovvadtkelv as the common transgression of man, as in Decal., 
123: Conf. Ling., 9 f.; Ebr., 25. For him the opposite of Gétkelv is Sukciompayelv (Ebr. 
26; Agric., 123). Within his teaching on offences (Det. Pot. Ins., 73) Gduxelv is linked 
with Gepwv and Appoovvy (Deus Imm., 181; Conf. Ling., 119; Sobr., 69). The 
Sodomites are guilty of dSiuelv, Conf. Ling., 27: Eoteipmpévovc cogiav Kal tuPAOUC 
Suavouav. It is a distinctive feature of Philo’s ethics that the root of Gdtkelv is found in 
a lack of the sense of decorum and moderation. 


3. Also envisaged is relationship to the social sense. In the LXX there 1s no 
cleavage between the social and the religious meaning, though there is a distinction. 





In Gn. 42:22: un ddtxnoate tO mardaptov ( __), Ex. 5:16 (the ypappatelc to 


Pharaoh): Gdtkijoetc tOv AAdv cov (_), Iep. 44:18 (Mas. 37:18, Jeremiah to the 
king): ti Ndiknod oe Kal TOUc malddc¢ Gov, AdiKkelv takes place towards men, but is a 


rendering of NOM. Elsewhere in Greek there is not the same interfusion of the two 
standpoints; the constant reference to the divine command is specifically Hebrew. 

Thus 0 dStx@v (Jos.Ant., 1, 318; plur. Epict.Diss., II, 20, 23) is for the most part 
simply the wrongdoer, the one who is set in the wrong; and Gétkelv is wrongdoing: 
Soph.Ant., 1059; PhiloPoster. C., 82; Conf. Ling., 25 and 69; Spec. Leg., II, 11. 
Sometimes in legal terminology Géixelv means to have an unjust cause in the eyes of 
the law: Plat. Ps 19b; Xenoph.Mem., I, 1, 1; Epict.Diss., II, 5, 29: kpiva oe Gdtkelv. 
In Ditt. Syl. 635, 22 we read: Anotetodtm O A5ikOv S10 404005 otatl|pac. There is a 
reference to warlike hostilities in Jos.Ant., 1, 327: el OéAotev ASikelv. 


4. Other points may best be arranged in order of syntax. a. With acc. of objettBGU. 
IV. 1138, 13: 6 Hdixynoev Ewaptdpyc(ev) (Ist century B.C.); Jos.Ant., 6, 238 (Jonathan 
asking Saul concerning David): ti 6 GétkoUvta, KoAdou OéAetc: with epi, PhiloJos., 156 
(concerning the chief baker): zepi tO péytotov AduKyjoovta. UNdEv AédtKelv (Epict.Diss.. II. 
15, 11: Axo da@v AvOpanov uydév NdunKota); frequently in Jos. in protestation of 
innocence, as Jacob to Laban in Ant., 1, 319: the witch of Endor to Saul in Ant., 6, 331: 
or Antipater in Bell., 1, 639: cdc Eotiv poi toU NSE Adikelv paptuc etc. b. Transitively 
with acc. of persoir == “to do wrong to someone,” “to treat someone unjustly” or “to do 
him an injury.” In the LXX we may refer to Jdt. 11:4: oU yap Eotw Oc Adunijoet os, GAA 


Leg. All. Legum Alle goriae. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

Det. Pot. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

plur. plural. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Ant. Antigone. 

Ap. Apologia. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
acc. accusative. 

2 Many examples from the classical period are found in Liddell-Scott, 23; Pass.-Cr., 
94 f. 

3 For classical examples, Liddell-Scott and Pass.-Cr., op. cit. 


eU o¢ noujoet: Tobit 6:15: 6tt sampoviov orci aUithv 6 oUK GéuKei OUSEVa AAR TOV 
Tpooanyovt@v aUtH: Test. Sol. 18:3. where the 36 otowela say to Solomon: oU dbvacat 
Nudc Aducfoat; ibid., MS, D, Il, 8 (MacCown, 92): Gdikfoat toUc AVOpa@xovc: Corp. 
Herm.. X. 19a: undéva, dVOpa@zov Aducfoat: Epict.Diss., I, 24. 79: undsic o¢ Gdukh. cf. 
II, 17, 20: IV, 1, 95; Ditt. Syl? 635. 8 f.. déukelv wydéva; amulet in Reitzenstein:4 to wh 
déikfhoath Prdyath mpoceyyicat tTOv 6oUAov toU OeoU; Jos.Ant., 4, 50: toU TOV oOv 
déikfoat Verjoavtoc Aadv; 11, 281: dducjoavtac aUtovc: 17, 109: Gdikelv tToUc 
cUepyétac: though see 2, 245 and 15, 144 where it means “hurt” without accusative of 
either person or object. It is used in the sense of hostile operations in Ant.. 13, 275 and of 
insult in Ap., 1, 98, where Rameses forbade thv Pactiiéa pytépa Gducelv and PhiloLeg. 
All., I, 51: €avtOv Gétkel. In Rabbinic usage the one who injures is , and the injured 
party .s c. Transitively with accus. of object in the sense of “damaging something.” 6 In 
this form it is mostly active, as in Thuc., II, 71: G. yfv:; Xenoph.Eq.. 6, 3: taxov: Test. Sol. 
18:7 f£.: OqOarmoUc ASK: Ditt. SylP.635, 8 ff: tv 6é Aowhv yapav thy lepav to 
Arxodrwvoc toU Mtmiov wn ddikelv wndéva, BCH (1902), p. 217: Edv tig THY OTA 
déikyjoser. d. With a double accusative in the sense of “hurting someone in some matter”: 
Demosth. 21, 129: G m0AA0UC Un@v Noikyosv: in the LXX Lv. 6:2: Ndikyoév tt TOV 
TANOIov; Prv. 24:44: G we Ndtknosv: in Jos.Ant., 2, 138, of Joseph: oUdEv yap aUtOV 
ddikelv; Ant., 3. 271, where the suspected adulteress must swear: undév NoucjKévat TOV 
dvopa. Cf. Ant., 6. 297: 10, 2: Epict.Diss.. III, 24, 81: ti ce Néiknos Xpvourz0c. 


e. Passively, in the sense of “suffering wrong or injury or damage.” of “being 
ae a ” Cf. Plat.Gorg., 509c, where Géuxelv is the greater and ddikeloGat the lesser 
evil:/ Polyb. XI. 28, 8: U0 yovéwe idiov PACKOV lc dq Ipyoptov AOYOV AduceioGan: Corp. 
Herm., X, 21: slander, murder, maltreatment—év @v OvOpw@noi ddtkoUvta. Very 
frequently for in the LXX in the sense of “oppress” or “defraud.” as in Dt. 28:29, 
33: ddtkobuevoc( VY): yw 102:6 (Mas. 103:6): w ( ). w 145:7 (Mas. 
146:7); Is. 1:17: pdcacbe GdtckovuEvov for WN. Is. 25:3 n0r€tc AVOpaaov 
Odtkovpévov ( ). The Gduxobpevoc as “the one who suffers wrong” is often 
found in Sir. 4:9; 13:3; 32:16 (Heb. 35:16). In Jos.Ant., 2, 22 we have ovvadi«eltat, the 
father and mother being hurt by the death of Joseph: Ant., 2, 260: détkovpévac of the 
girls badly treated by the shepherds at the well; PhiloVit. Mos.. I. 56. For déuxcio€an, cf. 
Ant.. 5, 258: 6, 144; 8, 27; Bell., 1, 124; 2, 351 f.. 5,377. In PhiloAbr., 96 God is the 


Unépwayoc TOV CGOLKODILEVOV. In Vit. Mos.. I, 40 Géuxobpevo is used of oppression by 
forced labour: and in I, 67 the burning bush is a cbufoAov TOV Aétkovpévav. In the pap. 


MS Maaser Scheni, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Second Tithe (Strack, 
Hinl. , 35). 

4 Poim., 294, 6 f. Cf. further JRS, XIV (1924), p. 47, No. 37, 7 ff.: Audollent, Def. 
Tab., No. 2b, 4 f. Cumont-Anderson, Studia Pontica, III (1903 ff.), p. 20, No. 10g, 15. 
5 Schl. Mt., 590, where there is reference to jRH, 58a, BQ, 1, 2. 

6 Cf. H. B. Swete, Rev. (1907) on Rev. 2:11. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Eq. De Equitandi Ratione. 

BCH Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1877 ff. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Gorg. Gorgias. 

7 Quoted from PhiloJos., 20. 


we often find 0 Ndéikypévoc, AdtkovdpEvoc used for “wronged or injured parties” in 
petitions, as in P. Tebt., I. 42, 5 (c. 114 B.c.); P. Eleph., 27a, 25 (3rd cent. B.e But the 
transitive use with acc. of object. “to hurt something,” also carries with it the 
corresponding passive, as in Wis. 14:29: Gybyotc yap zexov0dtec El6MAoIg KaKOC 
Ondcavtec AdunP$hvat oU mpocdéyovtan or Jos.Ant.. 4:76, where in respect of transit 
through Edom Moses gives the guarantee: UxEp TOU SEV AdiknOrijoco0al S6aoew 
Onoroydv. A peculiar use is found in Corp. Herm., VI. 1b, where the impassibility of 
God is depicted as follows: oUte kpeittov aUTOU Eotiv OUdéV. UM OU AédtknOelc 
TMOAEMLNOEL. 


B. Gduxéq in the NT. 


It is a striking fact that apart from Col. 3:25 and Rev. 22:11, which are early 
exhortations shaped by the LX X, the NT usage does not reach this LXX level (— A. 
2), and is little affected by any spirit of fresh evaluation. This is obviously due to the 
victory over Géikelv of its LXX rival duaptavew. Gdtkelv is thus as it were relegated 
to mundane speech to express what is usually signified by it in everyday affairs. In 
this respect the NT usage conforms to that of Greek in general. 





a. The absolute use in the active (— A. 1) is found in 2 C. 7:12: oUy Evexev toU 
dSumoavtos, “he who has done wrong.”? We may also refer to Ac. 25:11: el uév oUV 
g5tx@, “I am in the wrong.” Finally we may quote the words of exhortation in Col. 
3:25, which are obviously applied in a religious sense as already mentioned: 0 ydp 
(DcEKL : 0 5€) GdtKOv Kopicetat O Ndiknosv. Of the last verse, as of Rev. 22:11: 0 
dsKGv Gdunodtw Et, it has been rightly said? that the form of expression seems to 
derive from an early hortatory tradition. In Col. 3:25 we have a final warning in the 
address to slaves that all GStkelv should be set aside in view of the final judgment! 
This saying is also an example of the use of the verb with acc. of object. 


b. The use with acc. of person (— A. 4b) occurs in Mt. 20:13: Etalpe, oUK GduKO 
coe—a milder, negative form of the thought that the conduct of the olko deond6t1¢ is 
wholly according to law and custom? It is also found in Lk. 10:19: Kal oUSév Unde 


Cc. cired. 

P. Eleph. Elephantine Papyri, ed. O. Rubensohn, 1907. 

8 Cf. Moult. Mill., 10; Preisigke Wort., 23. 

9 The arguments of Zahn (Eml., I, 248) against the common rendering as the one who 
has offered insult are supported by the use in the pap.—cf. Preisigke Wort., II, 37 and 
63 1—where Aovdopéw and UBpiGe are used for “insult” and “libel.” 

10 Loh. Apk., on the ground that elsewhere in Rev. Gdixelv means to injure rather 
than to sin. Rev. 22:11 reminds us of the Gvoujomow Gvopot in © Dan. 12:10 (LXX: 
Oudptmoww ol duaptmdoi), cf. Bss. Apk., 457. 

11 The particular application to slaves is shown by the context. But the translation 
“wrong,’ in the sense of wronging the master cannot be justified (cf. Ew. Gefbr., 432) 
by the fact that Paul does not elsewhere use Gdtkelv in a religious sense. The 
extraordinary usage is explained by the adoption of the pulpit style of exhortation. But 
A. Debrunner comes down on the opposite side: “As in judicial life the rule obtains: 0 
OSikOv Kouicetat O Hdiknoev, without mpocmnoAnpyia, so it is before God.” 

12 Cf. KI. Mt., 161. 











oU pf) GSumoet in which oUSév is the subject and UuGc the acc. of persdr’. Ac. 7:26: 
lvati Gdtxelte; O SE ASiuKWv tOv AANoiov, conforms to the LXX with its allusion to Ex. 
2:13: A€yert@ AStkoUvet. In 1 C. 6:8: UpeElc Adtkelte kal toUto AdeA@orvc and 2 C. 7:2: 
oUdéva, NStkijoaev it is a question of wronging by hurting or making sick. The 
demonic locusts of Rev. 9:10 are given power GdikN oat toUc AvOpamovc whvac 

mévte, a similar construction being found in Rev. 11:5: el tic DeANoN GUTOUC 

dSuch) oat. 


c. With acc. of object in the sense of “hurting” (— A. 4c) Gétkelv is a favourite 
term in Revelation as applied to acts of judgment on the cosmos. We may refer to 6:6: 
tO Edatov Kal TOV olvov uN d.; 7:2 f.: d. tv yAv Kal thv Odraocoav; 9:4: Iva wn d. TOV 
yOptov thc yNc; 9:19: Ev aUtalc i.e., their tails, GdukoUow i.e., the horses. 


d. The double acc. (— A. 4d) is perhaps found in Lk. 10:19 (cf. supra), but it is 
certainly present in Ac. 25:10: Iovéaioucg oUSEv Ndiknoau; G1. 4:12: oUdév Le 
HSucjoate: Phim. 18: ei 5é tt HSixnoév os, “if he has wronged thee in anything!* 


e. For the passive (— A. 4e) we turn to Ac. 7:24: dav twa Gdtkovpevov, “the one 
who suffered wrong or violence”; 1 C. 6:7: 61d ti OU! UOAAOV AStkelo0e; ve.: guare 
non magis iniuriam accipitis? 2 C. 7:12: Evexev toU Adiucknévtoc, “the one who has 
suffered injustice.”!° For GduxeloOa &«, “to be injured by,” cf. Rev. 2:11: oU ph 
gSunoh Ex toU Vavatov toU Sevtépov. For AdtxeloOat with acc. of object, cf. 2 Pt. 


2:13: Gsxobpevot (BN* P arm)ic pto8Ov Gédikiac, “to be wronged or deceived by”—a 
very rare construction 17 


adixnua.’ 
A. Gdixnpa outside the NT. 


ddikynwa in secular Greek is the concrete term corresponding to Gdtkelv. It denotes the 
“completed act of wrong.” This is expressed as follows in the definition of Aristot. Eth. 
Nic.. V, 10, p. 1135a, 10 ff.: Géuxov wEv yap Eotw tH oboet fh TaZEt, AUTO SE TOUTO, OTAV 
TPayON, Adiknuc Eott Tplv SE zpayOAvat oUNw GAA Aédukov. Unlike Géikia, it cannot 
also denote wrong in the abstract. In this respect Xenoph.Mem.. II, 2. 3 is instructive: al 
TOAEIC EI TOIC WEyiototc Géupaot Cypiav Odvatov TexoM|;KAoW Wc OUK Av pEiCovoc 
KakoU 6B tv Gdikiav nadoavtec. And as distinct from AQudptywae (“failing” or 
“defect”) and Atbynpwa (“unintentional fault”) it implies predominantly a “deliberate act 
of wrongdoing.” Cf. Aristot.Eth. Nic., V, 10, p. 1135b, 20 ff. Rhet., I, 13, p. 1374b, 8 and 
cf. Eth. Nic.. V. 10, p. 1135a, 21 ff.: Otav yap Exovdotov A wéyetar, Gua dé Kal Gdiknwa 


13 Zn. Lk., 422. However, the double acc. (KI. Lk., ad /oc.) is also possible (“in 
nothing”). On the negations of the saying, cf. Bl.-Debr., § 431, 3. 

14 Loh. Phlm., 190, whether by theft, neglect of duty, or poor work. 

15 Cf. Zn., n. 9; Ltzm. K., 133. 

16 AC 33 vg sy have the weaker kopnovpeEvot. 

17 — ajdikiva, n. 13. 

* Gdiknua. Trench, 155. In defin., Themist. Or., 1 (15c). 





tote Eotiv: Wot Eotat tt Gdtkov nev Asiknya 6’ oro, Edv ph 10 Exovowv mpooThus 
ddikywa. is often used for misdeeds such as those of indisciplined troops (Polyb.. I. 66, 6 
and 8), the oppressions of foes (PhiloRer. Div. Her., 289), acts of violence (Vit. Mos., I. 
149). the ill-treatment of a wife (in the pap. BGU, IV, 1098, 22 [1st cent. B.C.]: cic aUthVv 
ddikynya), fraud and embezzlement (in the pap. P. Amh., II, 33, 13 c. 157 B.@. Phi 

usage in the pap. shows us that the normal reference is to concrete violations of law. 





The word is comparatively rare in the LXX, and it mostly implies “breach of the 
Law” or “misdeeds against God.” It is often a rendering of Y “misdeed”—with a 


predominant reference to God—as in Is. 59:12: kai td Géucjpata( —+)- Nav 
Eyvauev: Jer. 16:17: oUK ExpbPy Ta AGducqwata ( VY) aUt@v Axévavtt TOV OQVaAU@V 
uov: Ez., 14:10: kata tO Gdikynwa () toU Exepwt@vetoc. It is also used for : in 


Zeph. 3:15: xepteidev Kdptog 10 Gducjpata cov-for “offence” or “fault” in Prv. 

17:9: 0 kpbater Gductjuata, Caytel uriav. It is found’ in the special sense of the rustling of 
cattle in Eé 22:9 (Mas. 22:8): in parallelism with Quéptypa or Guaptiat in Gn. 31:36: Lv. 
16:16; for Yin 1S. 20:1: ti 70 Gdtkynue pov Kal Ti NuGptT)|Ka Evaztov TOU natpdc Gov: 
explicitly for offences against one’s neighbour in Sir. 10:6: €xi zavtl Gducjpatt wn 
LUVIGONc TH TANOIov: 28:2: Agec Adiknuwa tO zANoiov cov: and more generally in ep. 
Jer., 53: OUSE LN PdIomvtat AdiknWA. 


The word Gdixypa is plentiful in Josephus and Philo. It denotes for Josephus “action 
contrary to the law.” But we could not say that this is meant only in the social sense. 
Thus, for the Pharisees it is an Gdikyna or violation of the Law for the priests at a time of 
famine to eat meal during the feast of unleavened bread (Ant., 3, 321). Again, in Bell. 1. 
35 there is reference to talc UnzepPodraic THV GSumpatav of Bacchides because he 
executes the unlawful orders of Antiochus. We may also refer to the acts of violence of 
Felix against the Jews (Ant.. 20, 182); to the real wrong done to Joseph by his brothers 
(Ant., 2, 145); to the supposed wrong done to Saul by David (Ant., 6, 209): and then to 
such concrete matters as the theft of the cup (Ant., 2. 140: cf. also PhiloJos.. 216): theft. 
plunder and robbery (Bell., 2. 581): perjury (Ant., 8. 20): unjust violations of agreements 
(Ant., 13, 265). All these correspond to the basic meaning indicated. 


1 This is the basis of PhiloLeg. All., I, 35: el ye ta Gkovow Kal Katd Gyvoiav OUSE 
CSikydatov Evew AGyov mact tivec. But occasionally he can refer without difficulty 

to Akovota Gducpata, as in Poster. C., 48; Deus Imm., 128: Agric., 180. Indicative of 
the conscious differentiation between Adiknua and Gwynpa. is the textual alteration in 
Polyb., II, 20, 6, where Cod. C has Gducjpatoc for Atvypwatoc. 

P. Amh. The Amherst Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1900 ff. 

2 Cf. Moulton-Milligan, 10; Preisigke W6rt., 23. 

3 Concerning the prepositions (mpdc tiva, Elc tt, mEpt Tt) linked with Gdiknpa in 
classical usage, and other material not very relevant to the NT, cf. Liddell-Scott, s.v. 
under I; Pass.-Cr., s.v. 


4 Mas. is vocalised by J. Wellhausen, K/. Proph. (1898)s: 9. On 
this, cf. the comment of H. H. Schaeder: “That he is right in this may be seen with 
certainty from the corresponding J2°XN ==. The translation of 7}UDWA by 1d 
GSsucjpath cov in the LXX is an attempt at exact rendering on the basis of an obvious 
misinterpretation of the relevant consonants expressed in the Mas. pointing.” 


5 Within the OT no distinction can be made between the religious and the social sense 
(Cr.-K6., 339). 





In contrast, we might refer to the passages in Jos. and Philo in which, as in Bell., 4, 
150, ta cic AVOpmxovc AStkHWata is opposed to UBpic Exi tO Yelov; but here the reference 
is to violation of the cultus. Similarly, in PhiloDecal., 2 there is distinction between td 
TPOc TO Helov Avootovpyjpata and tA TPOc GAAHAove AStkywata, as also in Conf. Ling., 
114 between 10 AVOpancia AStKyWata and then successively AcéPeta and Abedtn¢; yet 
here again this amounts to little more than the difference between the two tables of the 
Law. If adultery is called 10 wéytotov TOV ASucpateov in Jos., 44, the same is said of the 
Odtywpia of God in Spec. Leg., II, 38. For Philo povysia is self-evidently a despising of 
God. In Conf. Ling., 15, he can also describe sins gic tO Oelov as ASucyata. In Deus 
Imm., 138 it is parallel with Quaptjuwata. Adixnua is, in fact, used quite generally for 
sinful action. Thus in Decal., 173 ExiOvpia is ftv ASuKynudtov xnyn; in Spec. Leg., I, 
229 the high-priest intercedes for the duvnotia Aducnuctov; in I, 243 the Law comforts 
those who do not walk thv tv Gducnudtov Oddv. Indeed, Philo’s pronouncements 
conceming universal sinfulness seem to make particular use of this expression. Thus in 
Ebr., 73, the life of man is filled with an overflowing mass of GSucmpata; and in Det. Pot. 
Ins., 170 the soul needs K&8apoic TMV AuvOytov Gdumudatov. In Leg. All., I, 107 they 
occur oUK Avev mavoupyiac tho Eoyatyc. The viewpoint (Decal., 91) that Gedrtn¢ is the 
TY) ravtov Adtknuctov might also be described as dominant in Philo God is wroth 
(Abr., 40 f.) concerning it; it is subject (Jos., 170) to the judgment th\c Egdopov Sikys TOV 
dvOpanciov zpaypatov; the Judge of all things (Abr., 133) condemns the Sodomites 
because of it. AStuknpata (Conf. Ling., 30) stand in contrast to the EotWc Ael Oedc. But 
God redeems from them too (Rer. Div. Her., 186). Gratitude and reverence (Deus Imm., 
7) are not affected by them. Finally, an important part is played by the psychological 
consideration that ovveidnoic convicts conceming them (Det. Pot. Ins., 146; Spec. Leg., 
II, 49). Their beginning is N cmpat@v Néovy (Op. Mund., 152). They produce (Sobr., 5) 
an intoxication which leads to possession. They overwhelm the soul and throw the voUc 
overboard (Agric., 89). 








B. Gdixypa in the NT. 


The word Gdixnpa occurs only three times in the NT. It has the same meaning as 
that stated under — Gédtxelv (B). In Rev. 18:5 it is said of Babylon: ExodNOnoav 
aUths al Auaptiat Gypt toU oUpavoU Kal Euvnovevoev O NEOc TO GétKHWata aUtNc. 
In this case, as in the LXX (— 162), it is synon. with Guaptiot. Yet the LXX text of 
lep. 28:6 (Mas. 51:6), of which there is a reminiscence in the image and in which we 
read Ev th) Gdtkid aUthc, undergoes an alteration by the use of the plur. dSuxyjpata, 
which serves to emphasise much more strongly than the abstract Gdtxia the blatant 
concreteness of countless open and unlawful misdeeds® 


In Ac. 24:20 (Paul before Felix) we read: oUtot einétmoav ti EU pov Gdiknia. 
Here what is meant is violation of the Jewish law. Again, in Ac. 18:14 (Gallio to the 
Jews) we have: el wEv Av Adiknud tH PGSiovpynua movynpdv. The meaning here is 
conscious and criminal violation from the standpoint of Roman law, whereas 
Hasovpynuc signifies frivolous action’ 


6 Zn. Apk., 572. 


Schrenk 
GS6KWwOS — SdoKoc. 


3 fa rd 4 r 
dovvatoc, Govvatéewm — Sdvayat. 


+ dda. 


“To sing." a. Intr. LXX y 56:8 etc.; Herm.s., 9, 11, 5; Tat. 1, 1; 22, 2. b. Trans. LXX 
Ex. 15:1; Nu. 21:1 etc. “To sing of” (tit): Ex. 15:21; y 67:5; PhiloAgric., 79. “To 
celebrate something or someone in song’: Tat., 33, 2: Ign.Eph., 4, 1; Mg., 1, 2; Dg, 11, 6. 
In this sense Gédewv is the opposite of Aéyetv, as in PhiloSom., I, 256 (cf. Xenoph.Cyr., II], 
3, 55), though occasionally it can be used for Aéyetw (Max. Tyr., XXXV, 3), just as 
carmen can mean a formula as well as a song, and conversely, dicere can also mean “to 
sing.”% Between the spoken word and song the distinction is fluid. As “to sing,” Gdewv 
approximates to Uuvfoat, yaAXew and aivelv. Indeed, it can be used interchangeably with 


these terms: Themist. Or., 1 (4a); Epict.Diss., I, 16, 15 f.; Ael. Arist.Or., 50 (26), 38 ff. 
(I, 435, 11 ff., Keil); LXX 1 Ch. 16:7—10; y 20:13; and later Or. c. Cels., 8, 67. 


Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Ziirich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 

* Gd «th. J. Kroll, Die christliche Hymnodik bis z. Cl. Al. (1921): “Die 
Hymnendichtung des frithen Christentums,” Antike, 2 (1926), 258-281. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

| Pass.-Cr.; Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

Intr. intransitive. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

s. similitudines . 

Tat. Tatian, of Syria, won to Christianity in Rome by Justin, author c. 152 of an 
address to the Greeks in which he sharply attacks Greek culture, ed. E. Goodspeed in 
Die Altesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Trans. transitive. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Max. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), Sophist 
and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and Stoic 
tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (d1aAéZetc), ed. H. 
Hobein, 1910. 

2 F. J. Délger, Sol Saluti¢ (1925), 124. Cf. Act. Thom., 6. 

Themist. Themistius, the Paphlagonian (c. 317-388 A.D.), city prefect of 
Constantinople, a pagan Sophist with a strong interest in the philosophy of the 
ancients, ed. W. Dindorf, 1832. 

Or. Orestes. 








In the NT we have the phrases: Gdew (thv) WSHv (Rev. 5:9; 14:3; 15:3), and also: 
Gdew ... t@ VE@ (tH Kopi) (Col. 3:16; Eph. 5:19). The same idea is also conveyed 
in Revelation by Aéyetv, as in Rev. 5:13: Aéyew Owvn weydaAN (cf. also AaAeElv in Eph. 
5:19). There is no distinction from yaAAetv in Eph. 5:19 (Just.Dial., 74, 3). 


+ 51] (— worpdc, Bpvos). 


a. “Song” as such, or b. “a song” of any kind. accompanied by xiWapa and aUAbdn 
the LXX what is meant is almost always, though not fundamentally, a “religious song” 
(or the @dN zatpioc in 3 Macc. 6:32). Hence the very free alternation between W671. 
wormdc and Unvoc. y 47 tit B yoAnOc WSF\c. S MSN woApoU. In PhiloAgric., 81 there is 
first mention of zapdéA10c 61}. then Upuvoc, in relation to Ex. 15:1 ff. Cf. Epict.Diss.. I, 
16, 15 ff., PhiloFlacc., 22: Const. Ap.. I. 7,7; Mart.Mt., 25. 





In the NT there is still no precise differentiation between W681), wadudc, and Uuvoc, 
e.g., in Col. 3:16 or Eph. 5:19, in contrast to a later time, when @&) (canticum) came 
to be used only for biblical songs (apart from the Psalms) used in the liturgy. From the 
NT passages we may gather the following elements in the concept of the Christian 
@ 61) as also illustrated and confirmed from other sources. 


a. Wdai are the cultic songs of the community. They are not sung by the 
individual, but by the community gathered for worship. In this respect they differ 
from the personal songs of the Gnostics most clearly illustrated in the Odes of 
Solomon. Of a piece with this is the anonymity of the early authors, as also the 
attachment to OT tradition. Only in the 2nd century are the authors sometimes 
mentioned. In the Didascalia, 2, p. 5, 29 f. we can still read: “If thou desirest hymns, 
thou hast the Psalms of David.” 


b. The @&1 is inspired? This is shown by the epithet xvevpatikdc, though this 
does also indicate more generally its religious character. Hymns are to be numbered 


Ael. Arist. Aelius Aristides, of Adnanutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 

representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829; ed. B. Keil, 1898. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

| Pass. 

Flace. In Flaccum. 

Const. Ap. Constitutiones Apostolorum, a collection of early Christian writings (3rd- 
4th century A.D.), ed. F. X. Funk, 1905 ff. 

Mart. Martyrium. 

Mt. Matthaei. 

2 The character of inspiration is also indicated in the th) Kapdsid Uu@v of Eph. 5:19, or 
Ev th yapitt Adovtec Ev talc Kapdtatc UU@v of Col. 3:16. N. v. Arseniew, “Das innere 
Lied der Seele,” ARW, 22 (1924), 266-283; on inspired singing, cf. E. Norden, 
Geburt des Kindes (1924), 104; H. Schlier, Re/.gesch. Unters. zu d. Ignbriefen (1929), 
144 f. 





with heavenly things (Act. Thom., 76; Just.Dial., 118b). With the inspiration of 
hymns is linked their improvisation, ¢.g., in 1 C. 14:26 (cf. Ac. 4:24); Tert.Marc., 5, 8; 
Apolog., 39, 18. 


c. In virtue of its inspiration, the 57 is not regarded as the “attempt at a fairly 
adequate expression of the lofty religious mood ... at a representation of the new 
disposition of soul,”? but as X6yoc toU XptotoU (Col. 3:16). It is also a mode of the 
Word in which Christ makes Himself heard. Cf. the fine expression in Ign.Eph., 4, 1: 
TnooUc XptotOc Gdetat. This does not exclude a participation of the members of the 
community. On the contrary, Christ finds utterance in the hearts of members of the 
community (Gdovtec Ev talc Kapdsiatg UUWv tH He0)) who then express with their lips 
what is said by Him in the heart. The A6yog toU XpiotoU means that wWédal 
rvevuatucat are mostly songs about Christ, or about the saving acts of God enacted in 
Him. An example may be seen in | Tm. 3:16. 





d. The distinction between this A6yoo TOU XptotoU and the Adyoc toU Kupiov 
which the apostle imparts in his kerygma and then in his dtoayn consists in the fact 
that in Wdai the community mutually instructs and admonishes itself (St6d0KovtEC Kal 
vovbetoUvtes EavtoUc worpolc Kt. Col. 3:16; or according to Eph. 5:19 it shares in 
MakoUvtec Eavtolc warmolc Kal Uvotc Kal Wdalc mvevuatiKalc A5ovtEc Kal 
wardovtec). The spiritual song of the Church is the Word of Christ uttered in the 
cultus in the form of alternating and reciprocal address. In this sense it fills the 
community with the Spirit4 


e. It is conceived as an eschatological process in the Apocalypse, e.g., 5:9: 14:3; 
15:3, where there is also reference to an WSN Kan. If it was true in Judaism: “Israel 
will sing a new song only in the days of the Messiah in praise of the wonders of His 
redemption,” these days have now come for the Christian community, and there 
sounds out on earth as in heaven thanksgiving and praise for the fulfilled wonders of 
God. 


Schlier 


Coos — Coun, 


Act. Acts of Thomas. 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Marc. Adversus Marcionem. 

3 J. Kroll, in Antike, 2 (1926), 258. 

4 The singing of the community is set on a level with prophecy in Conf. Cypriani, 17 
(Vv. Doloor op, cit., 132 f.). 

5 Str.-B., III, 801. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 


According to the ancient conception of the earth, the sphere of the air reaches to 
the moon, where the ethereal region of the stars commences. The Greek made a 
distinction between the impure element of air and the purer ether, thus finding in the 
former a place of abode for imperfect spirits: Like all animism, popular Greek belief 
peopled the air with all kinds of spirits, who had to be taken into account. Later 
Judaism sharply distinguished between angels and demons, and found in the air the 
abode of the latter? In line with early Christian thinking, Paul links with this the idea 
of an organised kingdom under the single ruler Satan: Quaptiatc ... Ev alc motE 
neplenatijoate ... Kat tov Gpyovta tic ELovoiac to dépoc (Eph. 2:2). 








Because of its middle position, the air in 1 Th. 4:17: cic Ax&vtyow toU Kupion gic 
dépa. is the sphere where believers will meet Christ on his coming to set up on earth the 
millennial kingdom* We find a proverbial use of the term in 1 C. 14:9: oea0e ydp gic 
dépa AakoUvtec == “to speak into the air” (of those who speak with tongues)in the 
declaration of Paul in 1 C. 9:26: oUtac zvKtedw Wc OUK Gépa Sépav. the metaphor seems 
to imply that Paul is not engaged in sham conflict but in a true fightor that he is not 
striking aimlessly but hitting the target Both are linguistically possible.s 





Foerster 


) ; : 
a0avacia — Savatoc. 


+ a0éuit0c* 


Extra- and post-Attic == G0éutotoc. Opp. to Oeur(c)tdéc. whence “contrary to statute.” 
“illegal,” or “criminal,” always with the idea of a higher will. a. Cultic. vexpd c@pata are 
a0éutta before Hera and Demeter, P. Turin, I, 2, 22 (2nd century B.C.). To the Jews 


| Yet there are many Greek conceptions. On this as on what follows — odaivav. So 
far as concerns popular belief, 1t is worth noting that even to-day evil spirits are still 
called Gepixé in Greece, F. Pfister, Philologus, 69 (1910), 427. 

2 Str.-B., IV, 515 ff. 

3 There is no kingdom of evil demons in the air according to Judaism. Test. B. 3:4: 
toU Gepiov mveduatoc TOU Pehiap, is textually uncertain, and we cannot adduce Asc. 
Jeg., — dtaBpodroc. v. the Comm. ad /oc., and O. Everling, D. pl. Angelologie u. 
Ddmonologie (1888), 105 ff., 111 f.; M. Dibelius, Geisterwelt im Glauben d. Pls. 
(1909), 156 f.; G. Kurze, Engels- u. Teufelsglaube d. Ap. Pls. (1915), 86/91. 

4 — Andvrnotc. Cf. E. Peterson in ZSTh, 8 (1930), 682 ff. It follows from the context 
that the reference is to the coming of the millennial reign. 

5 For examples, v. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. np. 

6 So Bchm. K., ad loc. 

7 So Joh. W. 1 K., ad loc. 

8 On the one side Theophil.Ad Autol., II, 2 (MPG, VI, 1121b): tpé6z@ yap tt ol TA 
Gdynia ovyypa@ovtes Gépa Sépovot, and on the other Greg. Naz. Hom., XXI, 389 
(MPG, XXXV, 1088b): tv ANANTOV tolc Ansipotc, ol TOV Aépa mhEiw maiovtec N td 
OMMATH ... 

Foerster Wermer Foerster, Minster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

* dOéuttoc. Glotta, 4 (1913), 23, n. 2, 27; R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes 
(1907), 1-56 (contestable). 





unlawful sacrifices (2 Macc. 6:5), eating swine’s flesh (2 Macc. 7:1), and leaving the 
doors of the temple open at night (Jos.Ap.. 2. 119) are GOéuttov. b. Moral and Religious. 
In this sphere we may refer to Gevoxtovion GVEntoT01, Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., 141; to the 
smell of a roasted child. Jos.Bell., 6, 209: to prayer without the fulfilment of duty. 
Xenoph.Cyrop.. I, 6, 6 (synon. zapd toUc TOV VeM@v Oecpovc and zapdvouoc): to eUyal 
adéurtor, Plut.Aem.. 19 (1, 265c): to ungodly speech, 2 Macc. 10, 34: to shameless sexual 
intercourse, Vett. Val., 43, 27 Kroll: to anger. 1 Cl.. 63, 2: to the works of Antichrist. 
Did., 16, 4. There is no sharp distinction between a. and b. Of persons: Orph. Frg.. 232. 


Kem: wag TPoyovev AVepioto. adéurtov Eotw with infin.: Plut.Sept. Sap. Conv.. 5 
(I. 150 f.); Jos.Bell., 1, 650; Ap., 2. 119. 


In 1 Pt. 4:3 we find OEuteor eldmAoXatpiat numbered with doéhyeiat, ExiOvu iat 
etc. as truly pagan evils? In Ac. 10: 25, with a reference back to the Pharisaic 
standpoint overcome in Christianity, we read: G0éutt6v Eottv Avdpl Tovsaiw ... 
Tpocépyecbat GAALOMVAW. 


Ocepke 


G0e0c — Hed. 


+ GOeouoc 


“Apart from or contrary to statute.” “illegal.” “impious” (rarely == ex/ex, Hesych.): in 
a general sense in Plut. Caes., 10 (I. 712b): more specifically of neglected offerings. Sext. 
Emp.Pyrrh. Hyp.. Il, 220, 223: unlawfull sexual intercourse: G0eopo1 ye&por, Iambl. Vit. 


Dion. Hal. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, 
Atticist and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

Aem. De Aemilio, Quomodo Adulator ab Amicointernoseatur. 

Vett. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 1908. 
Did. Didache. 

Orph. Orphica, Orphic hymns, of which 88 have survived, belonging to later antiquity 
but containing many older materials, and cultic in character, ed. E. Abel, 1885. 

1 Tannery, Revue de Philol., 23 (1899), 126 ff.: expiation of the wrong done in 
previous births. 

Sept. Sap. Septem Sapientium Convivium. 

2 Cf. Jos.Bell., 1, 650: offence against the prohibition of images. 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 

Hesych. Hesychius, of Alexandria (Sth century A.D.), lexicographer, ed. M. Schmidt, 
1858 ff. 

Sext. Emp. Sextus Empiricus, originally a physician probably practising in Alexandria 
(c. 200 A.D.), who summed up the whole development of ancient scepticism in his 
Pyrrhonic Elements and in 11 books against the mathematicians, directed against 
individual sciences and the dogmatic philosophical schools, ed. I. Bekker, 1842: H. 
Mutschmann, 1912 ff. 

Pyrrh. Pyrrhoneae Hypotyposes. 


Pyth., 17, 78; wigetc AVeouor, PhiloSpec. Leg., II, 50; unsuccessful attacks on the Jews as 
AVecuoc mpd0eorc, 3 Macc. 5:12: GPeonot aixiat, 3 Macc. 6:26: or the foods not allowed 
to Levites, Jos.Bell.. 7, 264: tpaaxeCa AVecuoc. The word is not really popular but a term 
in philosophical ethics. Instances in the pap. (P. Oxy., 129, 8; P. Lond., 1678, 5) are late 
(6th cent. A.D.) and probably stand under Christian influence. Of persons: Sib., 5, 309: 
Cvépec Géixot kal GNeouotr. Subst.: “the malefactor.” PhiloPraem. Poen., 126. 


In the NT it occurs only as a subst. and is peculiar to 2 Pt., being used in 2:7 of the 
Sodomites and in 3:17 of heretical leaders. 


Oepke 


a0stém — tidy 








G0Xéw, “to engage in competition or conflict,” whence later GOAnotic, ovvabAéa, 
often used metaphorically in diatribes! In the LXX it is found only in later writings 
such as 4 Macc., where it denotes the conflict of martyrs. In the NT it 1s found only in 
the Pauline writings. 


G0 occurs in 2 Tm. 2:5: €dv S€ Kal GHAR tic, OU ote~avoUtat EAV LN voLiLac 
G0Anon. The fight in which the leader of the community is engaged demands not only 
extreme exertion and readiness for sacrifice, but also discipline and ordered conduct 
(voptipierc) 2 


ovva0Aéw@ is found twice in Phil., both times in connection with the Gospel, which 
is the source of the community and of opposition to it. In 1:27 those who fight 
together are companions in suffering, in 4:3 they are labourers together. The Gospel 
triumphs in the passion and action of the ovva0AoUvtss. 


GOAnotc is used in Hb. 10:32 f.: moAANv GOAnow Unepsivate nabynudteov. The 
final Deatpicopevot evokes the image of the crowd of spectators in the arena watching 


Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Vit. Vita Pythagorae. 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Subst. substantive. 

| Themist. Or., 17 (213d). Wis. 4:2: PhiloCongr., 165; Spec. Leg., II, 183; Jos., 82. 
For important examples, — Gyav, 135. 

2 The overcoming of the world in 2 Cl., 20, 2 (G0X0U Ev Kal youvaCopneba); flight 
from it in Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 11, 67, 4. 


the spectacle of abuse and persecution. The image and reality merge into one another, 
as in 4 Macc. 17:14 ff. 





GOAnt1)¢ is the term used by Ignatius in his epistle to Polycarp to describe the leader 
of the community who is tested by battle and equal to every demand or conflict. The 
burden of the many rests on his strong shoulders (1, 3). For him, as for Timothy. sobriety 
is a special duty (2. 3), He must defy all blows like an anvil: peyéAov Eotiv GNANTOU TO 
dépeo0at Kal vucdv (3, 1). In 1 CL., 5, 1, in a passage which in the style of Hb. 11 speaks 
of the persecution of the diKa101 by the Ch\.02.the apostles are called aoAntat who EWC 


Pavatov HOAnoavt The obvious decisive step is made in the Acts of Thomas (39). in 
which Christ Himself. our G0AntH¢. is the model of the perfect athlete. 


Stauffer 


“Everlasting.” “eternal.” Ps.-Plat.Def., 411a: diétov 10 Kata névta ypdovov Kal 
Tpotepov Ov Kal VUV WN EQappévov. Frequent in Arist., e.g.. Cael.. II. 1, p. 283b. 26 ff. 
of the oUpavoc: Gidwoc. ApyNv ... Kal teAevthv OUK Eyov: Eth. Nic.. VI, 3, p. 1139b, 23 f.: 
TO yOp €€ AvayKnyc Ovta AnADc navta Aida, 726° Ato Ayévyta Kal A@Oapta. It is of the 
essence of the Giéwty¢ (subst. in Aristot. and Philo) to be without beginning or end. The 
term AiS10c is very important in Philo. God is Gié10¢ because He is Ayévytoc Kal 
do0aptoc (Jos.. 265) and @v Ovtwc (Spec. Leg., I, 28): Spec. Leg., IV. 73: Virt., 204: 
didtoc can be used for God without 0edc: Spec. Leg., I, 20, II, 166; Decal.. 41. 60 and 64 
etc.! The Logos. too, is Gidioc (Plant., 8, 18), as also everything whichis Gdpatov Kal 
vontov. Sometimes — aldvioc is used with didtoc as a synon.: AGyoc SE O Aidtoc HeoU 
toU alwviov (Plant., 8). Gidioc is also used with Cw) (Fug.. 97). On inscriptions we find: 
TOV Aidiov xpdvov, Ditt. Syl 46; aidia Gvaypaé. ibid., 622 B. 10; Swped id... ibid. 
672, 10 f. etc. We find it used of God in Corp. Herm.. passim, Stob.Ecl.. I, 34. 6 W: 

Julian Ep.. 89b, p. 128, 14 Bidez-Cumont; Sib., V. 66, VIII, 429. In the LXX it is a 
philosophical rather than popular term found only in Wis. 7:26: dnavyacua yap Eott 


3 — ajgwvn, n. 19. . 

4 Cf. also Test. of the 40 Mart., 1, 1 (G@Aov); Eus.Hist. Eccl., VIL, 12: dy@va 
5iOrnKévat; the Index to Eus. (ed. Schwartz, II, 3, p. 159), s.v. G0Antije. 

Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 

* didtoc. Cr.-K6., 80. 

Ps.-Plat. Pseudo-Plato. 

Def. Definition, definition. 

Cael. De Caelo. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

1 Cf. Index of H. Leisegang in Cohn-Wendland, VIE s.v. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (5th 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

Ep. Epistulae. 


MwtOc Aidiov (of wisdom: on Wc Aitdwov cf. Clem. Al.Paed., I, 6, 32) and 4 Macc. 10:15 
S: tOv didtov (AR dotémov) tOv eUceBOv Biov. 


In the NT Gidtoc in the sense of “eternal” occurs only in two passages. The first is 
R. 1:20 in a context which reminds us of Stoic ways of thought and also of Philo: 1d 
yap AGdpata aUtoU ... tTolc ZOMpLAotWw voovpEeva KaVopAtat, N tE Aidioc AUTOU Sbvatc 
Kal Oettn¢ (His eternal power). The second is Jd. 6: sic Kpiow peydAno Nuépac 
Seopolc AtSioic UO Comov tetipyKev (in everlasting chains). Cf. for this expression 
Jos.Bell., 6, 434: Secpolcs alaviotc (of the lifelong imprisonment of John) and 
PhiloAet. Mund., 75: ald@vioc deopdc (of the eternal bond which holds the cosmos 
together). 


In the apostolic fathers we find GiStoc only in Ign.Eph., 19, 3: cic Katvotynta didiov 
cans. 


Sasse 


+ abdac.* (= aloxbvn). 


A. The Greek Terms for Shame and Disgrace (al50c, aloybvn). 


a. aldac was originally a basic concept in the Greek understanding of existence. It 
became rare in the time of Hellenism! but was brought back into use by the late 
Stoics. aldelo0a1 was always in current use. aldcd¢ comes on man because his 
existence stands in more than individual connections which surround and bind it with 
divine authority. It is regard for these connections, the bashful fear of breaking them. 
It is his attitude in face of the detvov, the awful, wherever and however manifested. It 
is dread of diav, of the violation of the étpov. Its opposite is UBptc. It is thus 
“reverence” before God, the priest, or an oath, so that alddc¢ can mean the same as 
aUoéPea and aldeloOat as oéPeoOat. It is respect for the one who is visited by the — 
yapic of God and who is thus aldoloc and detvoc. It is reverence for the king, for 
singers and orators, for parents and elders, for €évoi and Ixétat, the meaning here 
being much the same as that of — EX<eoc. It is respect for the law of hospitality and for 
the sanctity of the home and marriage. Above all, it expresses respect for the — oikyn 
which binds society together, for the — m0Atc and its — vouoc. Hesiod complains 
(Op., 197 ff.) that Aidac and Néueotc have left men, and the myth of Protagoras 











Paed. Paedagogus. 

Act. De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Sasse Hermann Sasse, Erlangen (Vol. 1-3). 

* giddc. Trench, 42-47; R. Schultz, AIAQY (Diss. Rostock, 1910); U. v. 
WilamowitzMoellendorff, Euripides Herakles, II (1895), 129 f. 

1 In prose we do not find aidac¢ between 300 B.c. and the time of the Empire (Nageli, 
16); aldelo001 belongs to more carefully chosen speech (ibid. , 57). In the pap. aldac is 
rare, aldelo0a1 being more frequent, cf. Preisigke Wort. 

Op. Opera et Dies. 


(Plat.Prot., 322b ff.) tells us that Zeus through Hermes sends Aldac and Aixyn to men 
Iv’ elev MOAEMV KOoLLOL TE Kal SeopLOl MAiac ovvaywyoi. In what is said about 
education, instruction in alédc plays a most important part, the Stoics setting the > 
KOGLLOG, > voc, or the — Adyoc either in place of or alongside the m6)u1c. aldelo0at 
can thus be synon. with tiwdv, and to the extent that in all aldac there is an element of 
fear it is used as a parallel of S5edtévai or PoBEloAat (— odBoc), by which it is later 
delimited (Plat.Euthyphr., 12a ff.; Arist.Eth. Nic., IV, 15, p. 1128 f., 10 ff. etc.), just 
as in definitions of the Platonic and Stoic school aldac is defined as a specific form of 
(OBoc or EUAGPeEta (e.g., ASoCiac or OpP0U woyov, cf. Ps.-Plat.Def., 412c; v. Arnim, 
Ill, 101, 29 ff., 105, 15 ff., 107, 20 ff.). Yet these definitions are artificial and do not 
correspond to the older usage of which living examples may still be found in 
Musonius, Epictetus and Philo. 





The true development of the use of aldac¢ corresponds to that of Greek ethics, 
namely, that terms which first denoted the position of the individual in society or in 
specific situations came increasingly to describe the E€tc of the individual and 
therefore his attitude towards himself, his disposition of soul. One can thus have 
alda¢ without being confronted by an aldolov. Or rather it is in such confrontation that 
aidd>o comes to expression. This is a very early conception, for already from the time 
of Homer aiddc is used for pudor or the “feeling of shame” Yet there is a widening 
of usage, and alddac also comes to signify a feeling of honour and becomes synon. 
with — om@poovvy. An attempt at differentiation is made in Arist.Eth. Nic., II, 7, p. 
1108a, 30 ff.; IV, 15, p. 1128b, 10 ff., but the later Stoa again uses the terms 
promiscue.> aldac¢ is thus the “attitude of the worthy man,” and it is characteristic of 
the Greek conception of existence that aidac is closely linked with — €Aevbepia and 
therefore with nappyoia (PhiloJos., 107 and 222). Its opposite is Gvaideta, the 
shamelessness of the robber of temples, the lack of shame of the avaricious, or even 
sometimes 9apo0c (— Q8appé@) in the sense of insolence. 


b. At an early stage aldac¢ came to be linked with aloybvn, from which it was 
originally distinct* both in signification and also etymologically.s The Stoic 


Prot. Protagoras. 

Euthyphr. Euthyphro. 

v. Amim J. v. Arnim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

2 Especially as applied to women; cf. Hdt., I, 8: Gua 5& KW@vi ExdvopévH 
ovvekdvetat Kal tTHV aid@ yovi. This has its basis in the fact that aldola in the sexual 
sense are bearers of a detvov, but also in the fact that the fate which has overtaken one 
is a detvov which one is reluctant to display publicly. kaAvateo8a1 is frequently the 
symptom of alddc. 

3 In Epict. and M. Ant. we often find aldtjumv with cagpav, EUoyNUOV, KOOLLLOG, 
MOtOC, yevvaloc etc. to denote a worthy moral attitude. 

4 Cf. Boisacq, s.v. ? 

5 This is seen already in the fact 1. that there can be no derivatives from aloyoc 
corresponding to aldoloc or aldéoutoc from aiddc; 2. that there is no analogy in the 
aidac¢ root to the act. aloybvetv. Attention may also be drawn to the fact that Alddc as 
a goddess has a cult, whereas Aloydvn is never honoured cultically, though sometimes 





distinction between aldac as PORoc Exl APOoSOKIA Woyov and aloydvn as PdRoc Ex 
aloypW mexpayuévw (v. Armim, III, 101, 34 ff.), repeated by John of Damascus in De 
Fide Orthodoxa, 2, 15, does not really correspond to the proper usage, in which 
aldac, too, can signify shame after an action, and aloybvy can mean shame at doing 
something as well as having done it, and indeed need not be related to an action at all, 
but may be motivated by a specific aloyoc, ¢.g., a lowly origin or a humiliating 
destiny. For aloyvvy in the subjective sense is fear of the aloyoc or aloypov, or shame 
because of it. The aloyoc is that which is repugnant, primarily in the external sense; 
the aloypov is that which in 66a must be regarded as disgraceful in words and deeds 
or in appearances and afflictions. Thus aloybvn is fear of the aloypdov and therefore of 
one’s 56£a.° If aiddc might be described as originally a religious term, aioybvn might 
be regarded as a sociological. Yet we can understand how the two came to be equated. 
For the dewvov to which aiddc refers is primarily found in society. Again, the Sophists 
reduced religious concepts to the level of sociology by interpreting religious bonds as 
social. Hence the verbs especially soon came to be used interchangeably’ Yet the 
original distinction may still be seen in the fact that aloydvn can have the objective 
meaning of “disgrace” as well as the subjective of “shame,” so that it may well be 
identical with the aioyoc or Ovetdoc which brings shame to the aloyvvopevot. 
Similarly, aloybdvo, which originally means “to disfigure” or “to make repugnant,” 
can also mean “to bring into disgrace.” Since the shame which clings to a man may be 
caused by his own shameful action, it seems as though aloybvn can sometimes mean 
“ignominy or an “ignominious act,” though this rendering does not correspond 
precisely to the Greek conception. 





B. The Hellenistic Jewish Use of al5ac. 


In the literature of Hellenistic Judaism we find aldac (or aidelo8at) particularly in 
Philo in the Greek and esp. the later Stoic sense. In the LXX aidwc, for which there is no 
Hebrew equivalent—i1°" NN’ perhaps corresponds to the original sense in passages 
like Gn. 20:11: Is. 11, 2; Prv. 1:7—1s rather strangely found only in 3 Macc. 1:19 (== 
pudor) and 4:5 (“respect” for age). In Sir. 29:14 we have aicydvn instead (no Heb.). In 
Jos.Ant., 9, 226, again, aioybvy (toU ovuPeByKdtOC SewoU) is used for aldac (opp. 
Tappnoia). aldelo0a1 is more frequent. Prv. 24:38 uses it as a fairly suitable rendering of 
. the obj. being zpdc0mzov. In 28:21, however, aloybvec0a1 is used instead, and 


it is in fact mostly replaced either by aloybveobat (Job 32:21; 34:19) or goBeloOan. 


described as 0e6c. The difference was plainly detected by Demetrius in [ep 
Epunveiac, 114 (p. 27, Raderm). 

6 There is frequent reference to AWB or Ovetdoc as the object of aioybvn. In contrast 
Democrit. (Diels, II, 78, 14 f.) admonishes EavtOv aloybveo8at, but for him 
aloybveoOat and aldelo0a1 coincide in the opposite way (Diels, IL, 114, 1 ff.). Cf. also 
Hierocl.Carm. Aur., p. 59, | ff., Mullach. 

7 It is also impossible to make any a priori distinction between Gvaidijc¢ and 
Avaioyovtoc. On Avotoyovtia. cf. Theophr.Char., 9. 

8 Here we have aloyvvn where previously aloyoc was used. The subst. aloybvvn comes 
into use only in the 5th century (cf. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, op. cit., 281). It 
is formed from aloybveoat, and originally has the meaning of 10 aloybveoOat. 

obj. object. 


Elsewhere with no Heb. source it is used for fear of God (4 Macc. 12:11. 13); reverence 
for the king (4 Macc. 3:12, xkatat.): respect for age (4 Macc. 5:6); respect for what is 
dotkatov or fear of its violation (2 Macc. 4:34. cf. Jdt. 9:3): fear of one’s enemies, 
poPeloat being a parallel (1 Macc. 4:8, and cf. devoUo8at). In other words, it bears the 
Greek sense: Typical Stoic uses of aidijz@v may be seen in 2 Macc. 15:12 and 4 Macc. 
8:3 (with yevvaloc). A common word in the LXX is dvaté1j¢ == insolent, often with 
TPOOMROV. AEOaAWdc or WoY?}. 








C. The Early Christian Use of al5ac. 


In the NT alSdc occurs for certain only in 1 Tm. 2:9 in the admonition to wives Ev 
KATAOTOM KOOHIW, ETA aldoUc Kal cmMpoovvycs KOoLElV Eavtac. It thus denotes the 
“modest demeanour” of the wife, as in Greek, and the linking with ow@poovvn and 
KoopElv is wholly in line with Greek usage, The older sense of aidd¢ may also be 
seen in the K reading of Hb. 12:28: Xatpevew peta aidoUc kal eUAoPeid® aideioOo1 
is not found at all, — EvtpémeoNa1 being used instead in Mk. 12:6 and par.; Lk. 18:2, 
4: Hb. 12:9. Ign.Eph., 11, 1 and R., 9, 2 prefers aloybvveoOa1. The word alddac is not 
found at all in the apostolic fathers, aioyovn being used instead in Did., 4, 11 and 
Barn., 19, 7. We find aideoOfvat in the Greek sense in 1 Cl., 21, 6 (toUc 
mponyovuévovc) alongside Evtpanf|vat (tOv KUptov I. Xp.) and twGv (toUc 
mpeoPvtépovc); and again in Mart.Pol., 9, 2 (tv NiuKiav == old age). The apologists 
use aidelo001 more frequently, but aida@c¢ occurs only in Athenagoras, 30, 2. 


The most notable point, therefore, is that alddac (like cappoobvn) does not really 
play any part in early Christianity. The reason for this is not merely that it had become 
a highbrow term, but especially that in Greek it had come to be used primarily of a 
Eé1c. The essence of the believer, however, is not a relationship to himself, a €€1c or 
Gpety, but a being before God and towards his neighbour. To the extent that aldac 
does, of course, include an attitude of respect and reserve towards others, this 1s very 
different from the Christian being towards the other. For the latter does not rest on a 
conception of the mdA1c or KOoLLOc, but on the claim of the other as a neighbour. 

Hence the term alddc is robbed of its fundamental significance; aljpov is replaced 
by miotevw@v and dyanWv. 


Tv t a 
GQIUG, GIUGTEKYVOLA 


olua.” 











Bultmann 


9 vy. Dibelius, ad /oc., and Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 648, 12. 
10 For petd eUXaPetac Kal Séovc in the H recension. 
par. parallel. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 


1. The basic physiological meaning is “blood,” 1.e., the blood of man. In this sense 
there is reference to the blood of Jesus2 in Jn. 19:34: €éf)Aev eUOUc ala Kal Uap. 
In the light of this fundamental sense the NT agrees with Jewish literature in 
describing man, according to the constituents of his body, as odpé kal alta (— odp6). 
Man is flesh and blood as a frail creature of earth in contrast to the majestic God: 
odpé kal alta oUK AmexdAvyév oot GAd’ O matHp Lov O Ev tolc OUpavolc, Mt. 16:17. 
He is flesh and blood in his inability to oppose his own authority to the revelation of 
God: oU mpooovebépnv oopKl Kal alpott, Gl. 1:16. He is flesh and blood in his 
impotence and impermanence: odpé kal alwa Raotreiav Oeo0 KAnpovoufoat oU 
dbvatat, 1 C. 15:50; in his littleness in face of the spirit world: oUK Eotw Nplv N wdAy 
TpOc aia Kal odpKa, GAA mpOG tc Opyac, Eph. 6:12; in his material and mortal 
nature: 10 matdsia KeKowavyKEV aluwatoc Kal capKdc, Hb. 2:14. Only in the last 
passage does the phrase seem designed to emphasise even more sharply the material 
aspect of man’s earthly and corporeal nature? 


odpé Kal clo == : an established Jewish (though not OT) term for man. 
whether as individual or species. in his creatureliness and distinction from God. Sir. 
14:18: Wc gbAdov OG)AXAOV ... oOUTHs yeved oapKOc Kal aipatoc [O71 Wl TINT] A wév 
tekevtd, Etépa SE yewwGtan, Gr. En. 15:4: T. Ber.. 7, 18: a human as 
distinct from a divine king (cf. Mt. 18:23): S. Nu.. 78 on 10:29; 84 on 10:35, 36 de. 
Greek authors who bring the words together think more of the actual constituents of the 
human body: Polyaen.Strat., III, 11, 1: AvOpanorc aul ud Kal copKac ExOvOL: Porphyr. Abst., 
II. 46: oh Akaapoid th Ek capKOV Kal alwecov: also PhiloRer. Div. Her..57: al eal Kaul 
oUpKOc novi} Covtov: Justin Dial., 135, 6: tOv Ev €€ alpatoc Kal | OUPKOS, TOV O€ EK 
Tiotemc, Kal vebpatOc yeyewwNévov: Athenagoras, 27. 1: povov alwa Kal oGpé, OUKETL 


* aia. Cr.-K6., 82ff; W. Oesterley, DCG, I, 214 ff; C. A. Beckwith, DAC, L, 153f: 
J. Hempel, RGG. I, 1154 ff; H. L. Strack, Das Blut im Glauben u. Aberglauben der 
Menschheit,2! 7 (1900): E. Bischoff. Das Blut im jiid. Schrifttum u. Brauch (1929); F. 
Riische, “Blut, Leben u. Seele” (Studien z. Geschichte u. Kultur des Altertums, Suppl. 
V, 1930), esp. 358 ff. 

1 On the early Christian ideas concerning the baptism of blood (martyrdom) which 
clustered around this verse, together with Lk. 12:50 and 1 Jn. 5:6, cf. F. J. Délger, 
Antike u. Christentum, Il (1930), 117ff. 

2 In answer to Docetic ideas, Zn. Jn., 633. 

3 Rgg. Hb., 55, n. 35. 

Gr. En. Greek Enoch. containing 32 chapters of the former in a MS discovered, 1886- 
7. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Ein/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Ein/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

4 For further Rabbinic examples, v. Str.-B., I, 731: Zn. Mt., 537, n. 58; Schl. Mt., 505. 
Polyaen. Polyaenus, of Macedonia, author of a curious work on the arts of war 
dedicated in 162 A.D. to Marcus Aurelius, ed. E. Woelfflin, R. Schoell and F. Melber, 
1887. 

Strat. Strategica. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 


mveUna Ka0apov; Herm. in Stob.Ecl., I, 68, p. 461, 12 W: zdoyovow (souls) capKl Kal 
aiuati Bepantiopévat. 


The notion that blood is the material of conception, “the bearer of the ongoing life 
of the species,”> underlies the expression in Jn. 1:13: €& aiuétov Eyew)Pnoav, “born 
of blood,” the distinctive plur. aioté indicating the union of the lifebearing blood of 
both parents in the child” The same thought is found in Ac. 17:26 R D: Exoinoev €€& 
EvOc aipato® mv €Ovoc AVOpWrwv KatotKelv Ei ... tic yiic, the blood of the 
progenitor of the race being the bond which unites humanity. 


aino denotes “descent” or “family” from the time of Homer: IG, XIV, 1003, 1: Awc 
Adxuivye te ala: Jos.Ant., 4, 310: tic rv && alwatoc: 20, 226: tov €€ aluatoc toU 
Aap@voc, 2. 102: Eopév AdeA.Qol Kal KowOv Hulv alwa; P. Leipz.. 28. 16: vidv yvijouov Kal 
TPWTOTOKOV We EE ldtov alatoc yevvynPévta cor P. Masp.. 67097, II. 59 of a disinherited 
daughter: Géviv Siakeywpiouévyv x0 toU EpnoU alpatoc Kal yévouc. With reference to 
the act of conception, Gr. En. 15:4: Ev t@ alwatt TOV yovaikOv EniavOyte Kal Ev TO 
ailwatt capKOc Eyevvijoate Kal Ev alwatt AvVOpanav ExcOvujoate. 


2. The OT belief in the sanctity of blood is the basis of the prohibition of eating 
the blood of animals in the Eastern text of the apostolic decree in Ac. 15:29: 
AnéyeoOar allpatos (cf. 15:20; 21:25% When an animal is sacrificed, its blood as the 
bearer of life is a means of expiation before God, Lv. 17:11. Hence the general 
prohibition of eating blood, Lv. 17:10, 14; 7:26 f.; 3:17; Dt. 12:23; Gn. 9:4. The 
validity of this prohibition is attested by such passages as 1 S. 14:32 ff.; Jub. 6:7, 12 
ff. 7:28ff., Damasc., 4, 6; Eth. En., 98:11; 7:5; Jos.Ant., 3, 266° 


__ 3. To shed blood is to destroy the bearer of life and therefore life itself. Hence 
aia signifies “outpoured blood,” “violently destroyed life,” “death” or “murder.” In 
this sense it 1s used of the slaying of Jesus in Mt. 27:4, 24: Ac. 5:28, and of the 


Herm. Hermes, Zeitschrift Fir klassische Philologie, 1866 ff. 

5 Zn. Jn., 76, n. 68. 7 

6 Eur.Ion, 693: Girov €€ aludtov: plur. elsewhere of mass bloodshed (— aia, 3): 
Soph.Ant. 121; Aesch.Suppl., 265; Polyb., XV, 33, 1: 4 Bac. 9:26; Jer. 19:4; Ez. 24:6 
(for );2 Macc. 14:18; Ep. Ar., 88 and 90; 1 Cl., 18, 14; Aristides Ap., 4, 3. 

7 Aug.in Joh. Ev. Tract., Hl, 14: ex sanguinibus homines nascuntur marls et feminae. 





Zn., op. cit. refers to Sanh., 4, 5, where the plur. in Gn. 4:10 is taken to 
signify “his own blood and that of his descendants.” 

8 §-aluwatoc. For the authenticity of alwatoc, Zn. Ag., 1, 613, 69. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

P. Leipz. Die griechischen Papyri Sachsens, ed. C. Wessely, 1885. 

P. Papyrus Grecs d’époque Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

9K. Six, Das Aposteldekret (1912), 44 ff.: Zn. Ag., Il, 528 ff.; Str.-B., I, 734 ff. 
Damasc. Damascus Document, a Hebrew work discovered in 1910, partly admonitory 
and partly legal (Halacha) in content, possibly originating in Hasmonean or Roman 
times, ed. S. Schechter, 1910. 

10 Rabb. material: Str.-B., II, 734 ff. Mand. par.: Lidz. Ginza, 20, 4: “Eat not the 
blood of animals.” 


prophets, saints and witnesses of Jesus in Mt. 23:30,35; Lk. 11:50 f.; Rev. 16:6; 17:6; 
15:24; 19:2. Along the same lines the OT, Jewish and Greek expression aipa Exyéetv 
or Exybwvevv is also used for “to kill,” though with no specific reference to the actual 
shedding of blood, Lk. 11:50; Ac. 22:20; R. 3:15; Rev. 16:6. God avenges the blood 
shed in murder, Rev. 6:10: EKdtKkEl¢ TO ai Luce nwOv: 19:2; Lk. 1: 50 f.: extn on tO 
oui Loe .. . Gn0 thc yevedc todstyc; Mt. 27:25: tO aia aUtOU Em Nudes Kal Exi ta téxva 
Nu@v; 23:35; Ac. 5:28: 18:6. According to the Western version of the apostolic 
decree the prohibition of murder: Gnéyeo0at alwatoc (Ac. 15:29), is one of the basic 
principles of Christian conduct! The saying in Hb. 12:4: oUnm péyptc alpatoc 
Ovikatéotnte (“ye have not yet resisted unto blood”) can hardly refer to the 
forfeiting of life in martyrdom, but denotes extreme resistance to sin in the military 
image of a conflict with its wounds!? In Ac. 20:26: kaSapdc eit xd 108 aipatoc 
TAVTOV (18:6), aia is used in the sense of P&vatoc or eternal death as judgment on 
the sinner (— Oévatoc). 








For aina éxyéev, “to kill,” of. Aesch.Eum., 653: 10 pytpdc ain’ 6pomov Exygac 
méo0u. It is often found in the LX X as arendering of — e.g., Gn. 9:6; 37:22: Dt. 
19:10: 1 Bac. 25:31: Is. 59:7 (== y 13:3). Cf. also Ditt. Sy?L. 1181, 5 £: Eyyéavtac aUTC 
TO pee aia (a Jewish prayer for vengeance from the 3rd cent. B.C 
Sanh.. 6:5: “If God is so concerned at the blood of the ungodly shed (in execution), how 
seer more at the blood of the righteous! "Tt For the deity as the avenger of murder, cf. 
Plat. Leg.. VIII, 872e: f tOv EvyyevOv aiwatov tuwwpOc dikn:; Dt. 32:43:70 alua TOV 
vIO@V AUTOU EKOLKOTAL: 4 Bac. ee os WV 7810: Ditt. ) 11181. 12: wa EKSIKTONC tO clo 
tO Gvaitiov. For the LXX often has exCntel Iv aiwo Ek yepdc. For the curse 
of bloodguiltiness, cf. 2 Bac. 1:16: tO ain Gov Emi ThV KEQOATY oov; lep. 28:35; Ez. 
18:13: Test. L. 16:3: 10 G8@ov aio El thc KEMaANc UL@v Avadeyouevot, T.Sanh., 9, 5: 

cf. also jSanh., 23b.15 For the Rabbinic phrase (cf. 

18. 1:16; 1 K. 2:33), v. jBer., 11 ¢ E; b.Pes., 112a. 


11 G. Resch. Das Aposteldekret (1905); A. v. Harnack, Ag. (1908), 188 ff.; Zn. Ag., 
IT, 546 ff. 

12 Reg. Hb., 394, referring to 2 Macc. 13:14: Gyavioac0at wéypt Savatov, and 
Heliodor.Aeth., VII, 8: thc ... wéyptc alpatoc otdcEnc. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Eum. Eumenides. 

13 Deissmann LO, 351 ff. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/., 51 f.). 


14 Always plur. 0°797, whereas in the OT sing. Gn. 9:6; Ez. 18:10. Plur. 1 Ch. 22:8: 


“the blood of many men.” 
Test. L. Testament of Levi. 
15 Trans. Str.-B., I, 1033. 
v. vide. 
b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 
Pes. Pesachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate 7he Passover (Strack, Einl. , 39). 








In Hebrews alo often denotes the blood of animals shed in the sacrificial cultus 
and rites of the OT to ward off the destroying angel (11:28), to institute the divine 
order of the OT (9:18), to consecrate the tabernacle and the cultic vessels (9:21), and 
to effect atonement and purification (9:7, 12 f., 22,25; 10:4; 13:1 1}6 


4. In the NT al Luo achieves its greatest theological significance in relation to the 
death of Christ:!’ aia toB Xptotod, 1 C. 10:16; Eph. 2:13; Hb. 9:14: TnooU, Hb. 
10:19; 1 Jn. 1:7; InooU XptotoU, 1 Pt. 1:2; toU Kvpiov, 1 C. 11:27; toU dpviov, Rev. 
7:14; 12:11. The interest of the NT is not in the material blood of Christ, but in His 
shed blood as the life violently taken from Him. Like the cross (— otavpdc), the 
“blood of Christ” is simply another and even more graphic phrase for the death of 
Christ in its soteriological significance. According to the eucharistic words of 
institution the blood of Christ is a guarantee of the actualisation of the new divine 
order (= dtabiKn): 1 C. 11:25: toUto 10 notHpiov F Kawlh StabKy Eotlv Ev TO EU 
aipott§ “This cup is the new divine order in virtue of my blood”; Mk. 14:24: toUto 
Eotwv TO alud Lov thc StabyKyc TO ExyovvouEvov UnEp TOAAMV (cf. Mt. 26:28), i.e., 
the violent death of Christ establishes and assures the validity of the new divine order 
promised in Jer. 31:31 ff., according to which God writes His will on the hearts of 
men and forgives their sins. As the old divine order of Sinai was sealed and 
inaugurated by blood (Hb. 9:18ff., Ex. 24:8: —_), so the new with its gifts is 
established and set in force by the blood of Jesus. 


The same thought of the death of Christ as the guarantee of remission, one of the 
gifts of the dtua8Kn, underlies the statements of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 John and Revelation 
concerning the blood of Christ: Ov — mpoé0eto O HeO0c¢ — IAaotHptov Ev TW GUTOU 
aiwatt, R. 3:25; — dukammlévtec Ev 10 alwatt aUtoU, 5:9; — eipnvomomoac 610 toU 
alatog toU otavpoU aUtoU, Col. 1:20; tv — Anodvbtpwotw 61d toU alwatoc aUtoU, 
Eph. 1:7; €yevnOnte > EyyUc Ev 1 alipatt toU Xptoto, 2:19: pavticpov 
alpatocg InooU XptotoU, | Pt. 1:2;  EdvtpHoOnte tWiW alwatt Wo — Avot > 
GuvoU Kal — Goniiov XptotoU, 1:19; tO aia Inoot ... — cabapier Nudc axo 
mons — Guaptiac, 1 In. 1:7; 0 EAOMv 8 — Udatoc (baptism) Kal alwatoc (death), 
5:6; cf. 5:8: t@ ... — AWoavt (R P — ovoavr) Huds Ex TOV AuaptiIOv NUM Ev tO 
alwati aUtOU, Rev. 1:5; EXevKavav aUtTAc (tds GTOAGS AUTOV) Ev TO alatt TOU > 
Cpviov, 7:14: repipePAnuévog Ipatiov PeBappéevov alpatt, 19:13; — Nyopacag tH 
OeM Ev t@ alpati cov Ex ndoncs OvANc, 5:9: > Eviknoav aUtOv 61d 10 alwa to 
Gpviov, 12:11. These varied expressions include simple references to the fact of 
Christ's death, images taken from the sphere of law (acquittal, ransom and the 
conclusion of peace), and concepts which belong to the language of sacrifice 





16 O. Schmitz, Die Opferanschauung des spdteten Judentums und die Opferaussagen 
des NT (1910); Wnd. Hb., 82 ff., 90 ff.; Str.-B., III, 176 ff. 

17 J. Behm, RGG2 I, 1156 f. In addition to the bibliography there given, cf. Wnd. 
Hb., 83 ff., 90 ff: Reg. Hb., 260, n. 19; C. A. Anderson Scott, Christianity according 
to St. Paul (1927), 85 ff.; J. Schneider, Die Passionsm ystik des Pls. (1929). 28 ff., 
120 ff. 

18 Cf. Lk. 22:20 HR. 

19 Cf. Ac. 20:28: tAv ExkAnoiav toU OeoU ... — meptemoujoato 61d toU alwatoc toU 
idiov. 





(expiation, sprinkling, purification, lamb without spot or blemish). The presence of 
the latter does not mean, however, that cultic notions of sacrifice are bound up with 
the blood of Christ. Already in later Judaism the idea of sacrifice 1s weakened and 
spiritualised, so that it appears to be little more than a symbol of personal and ethical 
processes. Similarly, the early Christian representation of the blood of Christ as 
sacrificial blood is simply the metaphorical garment clothing the thought of the self- 
offering, the obedience to God, which Christ demonstrated in the crucifixion (Phil. 
2:8; R. 5:19; Hb. 5:8). The history of belief in the atoning and purifying power of 
blood, esp. among the Israelites and Greeks, does not help us to understand the ideas 
which the NT links with the blood of Christ, since the latter is simply a pregnant 
verbal symbol for the saving work of Christ. Even in Hb., which compares the 
attributes of the old and new d1a07Kn as type and antitype, and in which the blood of 
the heavenly High-priest Christ is thus the counterpart of the blood of animals (— 
174), the language is metaphorical: oUS5E St alwatoc tHayav Kal LOoyaV, 51d SE TOU 
iSiov alpatog elofWev Eanaég eic ta ayo, ala@viav ddTPOLSLV eUpapevoc, 9:12: t0 
ol Lo Tpayov Kal TADPOV .. _ anaCet mpOG TV tl\>¢ oapKOc kaSapornta, . 10 alua toU 
Xpiotou, Oc 51d TVEV MATOS al@viov EavtOv MPOONVEYKEV Cuapov ta) bed), Ka0aptel 
trv ovveidnotw NuWv dx0 vexpWv Epyov elo tO AatpEvew NeW CMvii, 9:13f. (cf. v. 
25f.); Eyovtes mappyoiav cic thv Eloodov tOv Ayiov Ev t@ alwatt InooU, 10:19: 
aipatt pavtiopoU, 12:24: év alpatt StabHKns ai@viot? 13:20 (cf. v. 12). The real 
point is the religous and ethical significance of the blood of Christ cleansing the 
conscience from dead works (9:14, cf. 10:22). Again, when Paul in 1 C. 10:16 
describes communion with the exalted Lord in the Lord’s Supper as — Kotva@via toU 
aiwatocg and toU — odpatoc toU XptotoU, and when John in Jn. 6:54, 56 (53) speaks 
of the eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Christ: 0 ... > mivev pov tO 
aiwa; v. 55: 10 alué pov GAnOyc Eottv — xdotc, the blood is only a graphic term for 
death: the Lord’s Supper unites Christians with the Christ who gave up His life to 
death. There can be no question in either Paul or John of the kind of blood mysticism 
we find in the mysteries. The enhanced realism of sacramental thinking in John is to 
be explained in the light of the antidocetic trend common to both the Gospel of John 
and the First Epistle (— 172 on Jn. 19:34, and also tomyw, oapé). 





For the atoning power of blood in the OT, v. Lv. 17:4: the cleansing power, Lv. 14:1 
ff.. 10 ff. (leprosy): the sanctifying, Ex. 29:20 f. (dedication of priests). apotropaic, Ex. 


12:22 tr; 21 in Greek religion, Eustath. in Od., 22, 494 and 797: dt alwatoc Av Kd0apot ... 
Kal | TOV Movéav, ol all pore VINTOHEVOL es aa elyov aUtO: Heracl. Frg.. 5 (Diels, I. 
78. 6 ff.): Ka8aipovtat ... alwatt ULLOAWOpEVet 


_ For a mystico-material view of Christ’s blood, v. Cl. Al-Paed., II, 2, 19. 4: dittOv tO 
alua TOU KUptOD ... OAPKIKOV, W TI¢ OVOPAc AcAvUTPapEOG, ... ZVEDLATIKOV, ... W 


20 On al Luo dadynKne, cf. Zech. 9:11; Test. B. 3:8. 

21 Stade-Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des AT, II (1911), 32 ff.: G. Hélscher, Geschichte der 
israel, u. jtid. Religion (1922), 16, n. 8; 28 ff.: 76 ff. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratikef. 1922. 

22 E. Rohde, Psyche0 (1925), 1,271 ff., Il, 77 £., O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythologie u. 
Religionsgeschichte (1906), 891, 1552 f.: P. Stengel, Kultusaltertiime? (1920), 127 
ff.; K. Latte, ARW, 20 (1921/22). 254 fF 


Keypiopeda: Kal toOt’ Eott meiv tO aiva to Inool, tic kuptaxfic petadaPeiv 
doVapoiac. Hellenistic blood mysticism is to be seen in the Dionysus-Zagreuscult, in 
which union with the god is achieved by eating the divine animal torn and consumed in a 
wild frenzy (Scholion on Cl. Al.Prot., 318, 5: Md AoStov Kpéa ol pvobpEVOL AtovboW), 
and esp. in the taurobolium and criobolium of the Attic mysteries, with their regeneration 
and divinisation of the devotee through the blood of the sacred animal sprinkled over him 
(Prudent. Perist., 10, 1011 ff.; Firm. Mat.Err. Prof. Rel., 27, $? 








5. In the language of apocalyptic clo signifies the red colofit similar to blood 
which indicates eschatological terrors in earth and heaven, such as war (Ac. 2:19), hail 
and fire, weptyuéva Ev alpatt (Rev. 8:7), the changing of water (Rev. 8:8; 11:6; 16:3 f.), 
the colouring of the moon (Rev. 6:12; Ac. 2:20), the judgment of the nations (Rev. 14:20: 
EEN Oev alwa Ex thc AnvoU Aypt tOv yarwOv tOv Inzov). 


Ex. 7:17 ff. underlies the use of oul woe (red colour) as a sign of disaster in the OT. This 
apocalyptic use is found in Jl. 3:3 f. (LXX 2:30f.); Sib., 5, 378: zUp kal alua; Ass. Mos., 
10, 5: (una) tota convertit se in sanguine, 4 Esr. 5:5: de ligno sanguis stillabit; Barn., 12, 

1; Herm.y., 4, 3, 3. Wine == alpa otagvAts in Gn. 49:11; Dt. 32:14; Sir. 39:26; 50:15; 1 


? ? ? 


Macc. 6:34; culo Botpbav: Achill. Tat., 2, 2: alua Guxédov: Cl. Al.Paed., II, 19, 3: 29, 1: 
Strom., V, 8, 48, 82° The wine harvest is also an eschatological picture in Is. 63:3: Jl. 
4:13. On Rev. 14:20, cf. En. 100:3: “The horse will wade up to the breast in the blood of 


sinners”; jTaan., 69a, #6 «Until a horse sank in blood up to its nostrils:” Lidz. Ginza, 
417, 16 f.: “His horse strides ... up to its saddle in blood, and the swirl of blood reaches 


up to the sides of its nose.” 


c : 
T aluatekyvotd.’ 


This is found only in Hb. 9:22: yapic alpatexyvoiag oU yivetot Ageoic, “without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission.” As abs. aipia Exyéetv (— ala, 3) 


Prot. Protrepticus. 

Firm. Mat. Julius Firmicus Maternus, of Syracuse, Latin author of the 4th century 
A.D., converted from Neo-Platonism to Christianity and a sharp opponent of the 
ancient cults and mysteries, ed. W. Kroll, F. S. Kutsch and K. Ziegler, 1897 ff. 

Err. Prof. De Errore Profanarum Religionum. 

23 Rohde, op. cit., I, 14 ff.; H. Hepding, Attis (1903), 196 ff.; O. Gruppe, op. cit., 
1552 ff.. F. Cumont, Mysterien des Mithre (1923), 169 ff. Bau. Jn. ad loc.; R. 
Reitzenstein, Die hellen. Mysterienreligioner? (1927), 45 f.. H. Gressmann, Die 
oriental. Religionen im hellen. rom. Zeitalter (1930), 1OSff. 

24 E. Wunderlich, “Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und 
Romer.” RVV, XX, | (1925), 4 ff.; 10 ff. 

Ass. Mos. Assumptio Mosis. Jewish apocalypse of the time of the death of Herod the 
Great (Schiirer, III, 294 ff.), ed. R. Charles, 1897. 

Vv. visiones. 

Achill. Tat. Achilles Tatius of Alexandria (4th. century A.D.), sophist and Christian, 
the last novelist of antiquity, ed. G. A. Hirschig, in Erotici Scriptores, 1856. 

25 K. Kircher, RVV, IX, 2 (1910), 32 ff. 

Taan. Zaanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Fini. , 43). 

26 Trans. Str.-B., II], 817. 

Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 





denotes “to put to death (by blood shedding)” in the LXX and NT (corresponding to 
Exyvotc alpatoc in 3 Bac. 18:28: Sir. 27:15), so the word aluwatexyvoia, found here 
for the first time, refers to the shedding of blood in slaying, and esp. in the offering of 
sacrifices under the OT cultus (v. 18ff.). There is no specific reference to the pouring 
of blood at the altar (Lv. 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34; 8:15; 9:9; Ex. 29:12), nor to the 
sprinkling on the altar (Ex. 24:6; Lv. 1:5, 11; 9:12), for which the LXX always has 
alta Ex— or mpooyéew with prep., since such reference to particular rites, which 
would include the mpdoyvotc toU aluwatoc of Hb. 11:28 (Ex. 12:7, 13, 22f.), would not 
fit the more general content of v. 22 as the conclusion of the train of thought from v. 
18ff. The main point is that the giving of life is the necessary presupposition of the 
remission of sins (— Ageotc). This was prefigured in the animal sacrifices of the OT, 
but what could not be actualised in the OT (Hb. 10:4) has now been established as an 
eternal truth by the death of Christ (alta, 4 — 174 f.). 


Apart from Hb. 9:22. aiwatexyvoia is found only in the fathers. It signifies the 
“shedding of blood” or “murder” in Tat.. 23, 2: Epiph. Panar., 39, 9, 2. where 
alwatexyvoia is numbered among the major sins: Georg. Al. Vit. Chrys. (Chrys. Opp.. 
VIII, 1612. 184, 26: poByOeic nAxMc Kal aipatexyvoint yévavtat cic TOV AQdv etc.. and cf. 
Thes. Steph., s.v.). It is found in the same sense in Joh. Mosch., 3005c; 
Theophan.Chronogr. (Bonn, 1839), 510, 16. Relevant also in N in 
b. Yoma., 5a; b.Men. 930: b.Zeb.. 6a. 


Behm 


7, T 
Give, alvoc 


+ alvéa. 


prep. preposition. 

Epiph. Epiphanius, of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
(298-403 A.D.), opponent of 80 Christian, Jewish and Gnostic heresies in his rich and 
comprehensive work Tavéaptov Katd macOv tWv alpéoewv, ed. K. Holl, 1922. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Thes. Steph. H. Stephanus, 7hesaurus Graecae Linguae, 1831 fé. 

S.v. sub voce. 

Joh. Mosch. Johannes Moschus, Byzantine monk (6th century A.D.), whose work 
Aswwov (Pratam Spirituale) is a collection of anecdotes intended as a contribution to 
the ascetic life in the form of a description of the exemplary works of famous men, ed. 
in MPG, 87, 3, 1865. 

Theophan. Theophanes Confessor, Byzantine monk (c. 757-817 A.D.), whose 
Chronography deals with the period 284-813, ed. C. de Boor, 1883 ff. 

Chronogr. Chronographia. 

Men. Menachot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Meat Offerings (Strack, Einl., 
55 f.). 

Zeb. Zebachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sacrifices (Strack, Einl., 55). 
Behm Johannes Behm +, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 


There are two main meanings in secular us¢:a. “to praise or extol” (Arist. Fr., 673: 
Hdt., V, 102; Corp. Hermet., XIII, 21): b. “to tell or commend” (Soph.Phil., 1380). Only 
the former, however. is relevant to our purpose. It occurs frequently in the LXX in a 
religious sense with reference to God: with acc. in y 148:1 ff. tOv Kdptov, or dat. 5- 


with and in Jer. 20:13; 1 Ch. 16:36; 23:5; 2 Ch. 20:19; 2 Eoop. 3:10@.:; Ps. Sol. 


5:1. It is often used with d0€GCew, LXX Da. 4:34; y 21:22 f. and Upvelv (Unvoc), Neh. 


12:24: Ju. 16:24 (BS Upvyoav instead of Hvecav) and also with E€ouoroyelo8a1 in 1 Ch. 
16:4. 


There are eight occurrences in the NT, six in Luke and Acts, one in R. 15:11 == 
116:1, and one in Rev. 19:5 dat. It denotes the joyful praise of God expressed in 
doxology, hymn or prayer, whether by individuals (Lk. 2:20: Ac. 3:8 f.), the group of 
disciples (Lk. 19:37), the community (Ac. 2:47; Rev. 19:5) or the angels (Lk. 2:13). 


Related or similar terms are found in Mart.Pol., 14, 3: ... o€ alv@, c€ EUAOYM, of 
S0éa6m ...; Act. Joh., 77: d0E6Couév o€ Kal alvoU ev Kal eUAoyoULEv Kal 
ceUyaptotoUev; Act. Ptr., 39: aivotpév os, eUyaptotoUpév oot Kal GvOopodoyovueba, 
doéaCovtés o€ ... Cf. Lk. 2:20; 24:53 R pl lat.; Just.Dial., 106, 1; Ap., 13, 1: CL. 
Al.Strom., VII, 7, 35, 2. 


a‘) aivoc 


a. “Story” or “fable.” Aesch.Suppl.. 534; Hes.Op., 202: b. “resolve.” IG, IV, 926; c. 
“praise, Aesch.Ag., 1547; Hdt., VII, 107. In the LXX transl. of and vipa pi, y 8:2; 
94 tit., 2 Ch. 23:13: Upvolvtec alvov; 3 Macc. 7:16: év alvorc kal roppedéow Unvor. 


It occurs twice in the NT (Mt. 21:16 == w 8:2 and Lk. 18:43) signifying “praise” 
in the religious sense. 


In 2 Cl., 1, 5; 9, 10 we find alvov 5156vo1 == aivov Ovanéurew in Just.Ap., I, 65, 
3: Orig. De Orat., 13, 3. alvoc is also found with eUyaptotia, Upvoc and 86éa in 
Just.Ap., I, 13, 1; 65, 3; Cl. Al. Strom., VII, 7, 49: Const. Ap., VI, 48, 3. Cf. Act. Joh., 


| Thes. Steph.; Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

dat. dative. 

Act. Joh. Acts of John. 

Act. Ptr. Acts of Peter. 

lat. Latin, latin. 

Suppl. Supplices. 

Hes. Hesiodus, of Ascra in Boetia (c. 700 B.c.), the oldest Greek poet to emerge as a 
tangible figure. In his Pastoral Calendar Epya «al fuépat he proclaims the pastoral 
ideal of life. His Theogony is a speculative work on the origin and descent of the 
gods, ed. A. Rzach, 1913. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

Ap. Hymnus ad Apollinem. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 


109: tiva aivov A xoiav pocoopdv F tiva eUyaptotiay ... ETOVOLGowLEV ... alvoc is 
the only praise which is worthy of God and the only sacrifice appropriate to Him in 
Just.Ap., I, 13, 1; Dial., 118, 2. Origen comments on Ps. 148-4. alvec Eotwv Uttvoc elc 
NeOv Exl Dewpid TOV yeyovotav. 


Schlier 





In the NT this occurs only in 1 C. 13:12, which contrasts our present (Aptt) 
imperfect seeing with perfect eschatological (téte) seeing: BAémowev yAp Aptt dt 
EodmTpOV EV alviypati, TOtE SE TPOOWMOV TPOc mpOcwnov. To understand this, we 
need to analyse the two terms alvtypia and Eooztpov. 


alvuypo first means “riddle.” Since the mysterious elements in religious utterances 
can also be interpreted and understood as riddles, there is a material link between the 
concept and oracular or prophetic pronouncement: This is true in the case of the 
Sphinx: Soph.Oed. Tyr., 1525; Eur.Phoen., 1688; the Pythia: Plut.Pyth. Or., 25 (II, 
407b), 30 (II, 409c): the Sibylls: Sib., 3, 811. We may also refer to S. Nu., 103 on 
12:8, which tells us that according to Ez. 17:2 the prophets speak to men, and 


according to Nu. 12:8 God speaks to the prophets, in riddles( M3 LXX 6 
alviypatav), the only exception being Moses. Among both Greeks and Jews the 


essence of prophetic utterance is thus speaking in riddles in the sense of saying things 
which require elucidation. 


Eoontpov. “To see in a glass” also means “to see prophetically.” The Rabbis, 
when they compare Moses’ knowledge of God with that of other prophets, explain 
that the latter saw God with the help of nine mirrors (Ez. 43:3) whereas Moses needed 
only one (Nu. 12:8)2 and that the latter saw Him in clouded mirrors, but Moses in a 





2 MPG, 12, 1677d. 

* aiviypo. On 1 C. 13:12: H. A. W. Meyer, Komn?. (1870), 370 f.; G. Heinrici, 
Sendschreiben (1880), 424 f.; Joh. W. 1 K., 319 f.; Bchm. K., 402 ff.; Harnack, SAB 
(1911), 150, 157f.; R. Seeberg, HEwiges Leben (1915). 103ff.: S. Basset, JBL, 47 
(1928). 232 ff.: J. Behm, Reinhold-Seeberg-Festschrift, 1 (1929), 314-342. On 
Eoantpov: R. Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum (1916), 243-254, 262: Festsehr. f 
F.C. Andreas (1916), 48ff.; NGG (1916), 411; H. Achelis, Festschr. f Bonwetsch 
(1918), 56-63; K. Bornhatiser, Bethe/, XVIII (1926), 45f.; Str.-B., IIT, 452 ff.; W. 
Theiler, “D. Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus,” in Problemata, I (1930), 148. 

| On the material links, v. A. Jolles, Hinfache Formen (1930), 139 (ref. of Peterson). 
Oed. Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Pyth. De Pythiae Oraculis. 


2 The starting-point is found in the noun XV), which in the vocalisation in 


the OT (Ex. 38:8) and also in Rabbinic writings (cf. Str.-B., III, 452 for examples) 
signifies mirror. The idea of the one and nine mirrors is deduced from the fact that in 





Nu. 12:8 occurs only once, whereas in Ez. 43:3 this and other forms of 7&7 
are found nine times. 


clear one (Lv. r. 1 on 1: 1)? Or it 1s maintained that God revealed Himself to the 
prophets according to Nu. 12:6, and again in distinction from His impartations to 
Moses according to 12:8, not in a clear glass but (only) by dreams and visions (Tanch. 
1X 143a). It is thus clear that seeing in a glass can denote participation in the divine 
revelation in a very lofty sense, as shown by the example of Moses. 


The Rabbinic word == aneKAapiov means “glass” (esp. Muscovy glass) 
as well as “mirror.” There can be no disputing the fact that both meanings occhmor that 
this alien term alone is used to denote the wonderful mirror which points into the future or 
the beyond. This is the basis of the erroneous view, remarkably prevalent among 
Christians, that in the Rabbinic passages mentioned 7 PDON is to be rendered “glass” 





or “pane” or “window.? As against this, there can be no question that at least in Lv. r., 1 
there is a plain link with the INV of Nu. 12:8 which is always taken to be a “mirror.” 
Again, it is hard to see any point in the comparing of the divine revelation to seeing 
through a window. and esp. through nine windows. On the other hand, we can see at once 
how the image of looking in a mirror arises from Hellenistic magical practices, 
particularly in view of the use of the alien word. If the number nine is more than an 
exegetical play on Ez. 43:3 (— n. 2), it may well be linked with the fact that consulting 
mirrors was often unsuccessful at the first attempt, and had to be repeated until a clear 
picture was seen. 


Light is shown on the origin of the image by the fact that in all the relevant Rabbinic 
passages the only word used out of all the possible terms for mirror is the alien 
. While this is applied only figuratively to the divine revelation. there can be 
no doubt that it is basically linked with the mirror gazing found in Hellenis*nThere are 


many passages to show that this was known to Judaism, e. o! Gn. r., 91 on 42:1 E: 
(Jacob) saw in a mirror that his hope (i.e.. Joseph) was in Egypt. 


Ly. r. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hin/ , 204). 

3 For a similar statement, cf. b. Jeb., 49b; Mek. Sim. b. J.; on Ex. 20:21, p. 114, 
Hoffmann. A rather different view is found in b.Sanh., 97b, b.Suk, 45b. Most of the 
relevant passages may be found in Str.-B., op. cit. They usuallv rest on the 
mistranslation referred to in n. 5. 

Tanch. Tanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Hin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

4 Cf. Str.-B., II, 452 f. 

5 Thus already Lambert Bos, Schottgen etc. (cf. Meyer, Bchm.); more recently 
Bornhauser, Str.-B. As above, S. Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie (1910), 68, 399; 
Bacher, Tann., I, 214. 

6 For bibl. on the mirror magic of antiquity: Pauly-W., XI, 27: F. Pfister, Die Rel. d. 
Griech. u. Rom. (1930), 317; ERE, IV, 351 ff.; examples in Achelis, op. cit. The most 
comprehensive discussion of the figurative usage of “mirror” in Hellenism and 
Gnosticism is found in Behm, 326-335. 

7 Cf. Str.-B.; esp. M. Ex. 18:21, where we do not have astrological practice (Str.-B., 
Behm, 325) but genuine consultation of mirrors. It might be that the word “mirror” is 
used for a rough piece of glass or polished stone. All that 1s needed for the magical 
practice is a bright surface, so that a dish of water or coloured vessel might serve. In 
the later usage the nature of the mirror was of no importance. 


In this image of looking into and seeing in mirrors there is no stress on the fact 
that the mirror gives only an indirect and clouded picture. The latter notion occurs 
only where less clear mirrors are distinguished from clear’ It is thus incorrect to 
maintain that one of the characteristics of the mirrors of antiquity was to give 
indistinct pictures. Similarly, in the Rabbis as in Philo, we do not find the idea “that 
the mirror does not show us the thing itself, but only a reflection! Moses is indeed 
extolled as the one who received the supreme and most direct revelation of God when 
he saw Him in a clear mirror. 


From the examples adduced, 1t may be seen that both terms, 1.e., the mirror and 
the riddle, are given their distinctive point as applied to prophetic revelation. The 
expressions thus signify that to see (— Brémetv) in the Spirit is to see prophetically. 
Yet, though their basic meaning is the same, the two words have different nuances, as 
appears very clearly in the Rabbinic discussion concerning Moses. Ev alviypatt 
Bxrémetv is always used of the obscure seeing, hearing and speaking of the prophets, 
among whom Moses is not included. As against this, 5t Eodmatpov does not imply any 
depreciation of the revelation, and may be used of Moses as of all other prophets, the 
only difference being that his mirror is better than those of others. To this extent the 
two terms are not tautological!! but év aiviypatt is a more precise form of the general 
5t Eodntpov to indicate what is less clear. Our pneumatic seeing is “only” Ev 
aiviypatt (not “only” dt Eodatpov). 








The quotations also show that in relation to Nu. 12:8 Rabbinic exegesis spoke of the 
prophets speaking in riddles as well as seeing in a glass. To this there corresponds the 
clear connection of the Pauline statement with Nu. 12:82 the relationship not being with 
the LXX but with the Mas. and Rabbinic exe gesid? Even the much discussed €v in 
conjunction with aivvyua is not to be explained in terms of a Greek prepositional 


Se elage? but in terms of tha of the Heb. text which Paul followed. 


Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Hin/., 209 ff.). 

8 — 178 and n. 3. 

9 Thus, e.g., BW, 634: “whose image was never wholly clear’; cf. Meyer, Heinrici, 
etc. But J. Weiss, 319, n. 1 and Achelis, 62, n. 1 show the archaeological unsoundness 
of this view. Cf. further Pauly-W., op. cit. Bornhauser rightly points out that even Jim. 
1:23 f. says nothing about any lack of clarity in the picture reflected; nor does 2 C. 
3:18. 

10 Thus J. Weiss argues that this is “always” the case in Philo, but in most of the 
instances adduced, as in the passages listed in Leisegang’s Index, 299, 447, we find 
no trace of this idea. Cf. e.g., Abr., 153; Spec. Leg., 219. Behm might have been even 
sharper in his criticism on p. 332. 

11 For this reason there is no ground for eliminating the Ev alv., as suggested by E. 
Preuschen, ZNW, I (1900), 180 f. and favoured by J. Weiss. Cf. on this point already 
Maxim. Conf. Quaest. ad Thalass., 46 (MPG, 90, 420b): tic N Stagopd toU Eodatpov 
TpOc TO alvtyta. 

12 Cf. already Tert. Adv. Prax., 14. 

13 Thus esp. Harnack, 158; as against Reitzenstein, 253. 

14 Achelis, 62. 








Kittel 


iy Pa Vv Ly id t 4 | 
alpgoua, alpsoic, alpstucdc, alpstiCa, diaipéw, 


OLAIPEGIC 





+ alpégouan. 


aipé@ act.. means “to take,” “win.” “seize,” and also “comprehend”: mid. “to take for 
or to oneself.” “to select. The mid. meaning of “choose” or “elect,” which is the only 
use in the NT, is common both in the LXX and secular usage. Hebrew equivalents are 


... 0 hi and hi.2 Synonyms are ExAéyeo0at, ceUdoxelv, BobAcoOat, 
OeAclv. 





1. In Phil. 1:22 and Hb. 11:25 (ud)Aov aipelabat ... A) it indicates selective 
preference as between two possibilities. 


2. In 2 Th. 2:13 aipeloOat indicates the election of the community by God. Cf. Dt. 
26:18: Kal Kbptoc ElAatd CE ONWEPOV yevéobat Ge AUTH AAOV nEplovouv ... (cf. 
Herm.s., 5, 6, 6). There is no instance of this kind of religious election outside the 
biblical circle. 


T alpgotc. 
A. alpgoic in classical Usage and Hellenism. 


alpeotc, from alpelv, is used in classical Greek to indicate: a. “seizure,” e.g.. of a city 
(Hdt., IV. 1): b. “choice” (aipgopno1 mid.), in the general sense of choice of a possibility or 
even to an office: “inclination” (opp. ovyn): and c. “resolve” or “enterprise,” “effort 
directed to a goal.” almost zpoaipeotc (Plat.Phaedr.. 256c). The last meaning persists in 
Hellenism and occasionally in Christian literature (Ditt. Sy, 675, 28: Herm.s., 9, 23, 5). 


From this there develops in Hellenism the predominant objective use of the term 
to denote a. “doctrine” and especially b. “school.” The aipeotc of the philosopher, 
which in antiquity always includes the choice of a distinctive Bios, is related to 
56ypata to which others give their zpdoK)uotc. It thus comes to be the alpeotc 
(teaching) of a particular alpeotc (school)! Cf. the title of a work by Antipater of 
Tarsus (2nd century B.C.) Katd TMV alpéoemv, and the writing of Chrysipp. alpeotc 


Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

mid. middle. 

| Pass.; Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

2 The introduction of 1 Ch. 21:10 under aipé in Hatch-Redpath is an oversight. It 
should really come under aipa. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

1 alp. == organised school or class in Ditt. Or., 176: ol ... EgnPevKdtec tho Aupaviov 
al péceae. 


mpOc Topyimisnv (Diog. L., VIL, 191); also the description of the philosophical 

schools as alpéoetc in Polyb., V, 93, 8 (Peripatetic), Dion. Hal.Compos. Verb., 19, p. 
134,3f. (ny so Kal TOV EKEetvVW yv@pit@v alpeotc); Sext. Emp.Pyrrh. Hyp., 
1, 16; Diog. L., I, 19 (toU SE NOKOU [sc. LEpovc Tho PLocogiac] yeyOvacw alpécetc 
5éxa: Axady aux, Kupnvaikn «tr.). For the neg of such a fellowship—as well as 
ail pécetc KATO apni! (Sext. Emp.Pyrrh. Hyp., I, 185) we also have xatd 

latpuknv alpéoetc (ibid. , I, 237)—the following aapees are important: the gathering of 
the alpsotc from a comprehensive society and therefore its delimitation from other 
schools: the self-chosen authority of a teacher; the relatively authoritarian and 

relatively disputable doctrine: and the private character of all these features. 


B. alpeoic and fa in the LXX and Judaism. 


In the LXX alpeotc is found occasionally in the general sense of “choice”: €& 
alpéoewc or Kat alpsotv, of or by free choice, or voluntarily: Gn. 49:5; Lv. 22:18, 





21; 1 Macc. 8:302 The Hebrew equivalent is . More important is the 

signification in Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism. We need not be surprised if in Philo 
it is used on the one side to denote a Greek philosophical school, as, e.g., in Plant., 
151, and if on the other it is employed to depict what Philo calls the august 
philosophical society of the Therapeutics, as, e.g., in Vit. Cont., 29. In Josephus, too, 
alpeotc is used of the religious community of the Essenes (Bell., 2, 118). Indeed, 
Josephus sees all the Jewish religious schools in terms of the Greek philosophical 
schools, the Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees being the tpel¢ map NuOv alpéoetc. 
After his investigation’ of all three, Josephus resolved xohtevecar th TOV 
Dauptoaimv alpéoet KatakoAOVODv, N mapamnotds Eott th map EdAnow Utowikh 
Aeyouévl (Vit., 12). Cf. for the linguistic usage Vit., 191 and 197; Ant., 13, 171 and 
293. If the choice of the term is partly due to Josephus’ bias towards assimilation, it 
was justified by the material relationship between the Palestinian Jewish and Greek 
schools in basic structure. The pdptov tt lovdaikov (Ant., 17, 41) or obvtaypd t1 
Tovdaiav (Bell., 1, 110) found a suitable designation in alpeotc. 


The corresponding term in Rabbinic Judaism is 4,4 which can mean both alpeotc 


and aipetixoc? Like aipgotc in Josephus, % denoted in the first instance the trends 


Diog. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history of 
Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

Compos. De Compositione Verborum. 

2 Neh. 12:40: al S00 thc alpéoeme, perhaps ... alvécewes as in v. 31, 38, otherwise = 
division. Cf. Ps.-Plat.Ax., 367a, commission; IG, IV, 937, embassy. 

Vit. Cont. De Vita Contemplativa. 

3 Contested by G. Hodlscher, Pauly-W., [X, 1936. 

Vit. Vita. 

4 On the etymology, cf. W. Bacher. REJ 38, 45 f. What follows is substantially in 
accordance with the findings of K. G. Kuhn. Cf. his Excursus I (“Giljonim and Sifre 
minire’) in Sifre Numeri. 


> 1 does not usually mean “sect,” but “member of a sect”; hence alpetixdc and not 
alpeotc. Cf. Ign.Tr., 6, 1. 


and parties within Judaism. But soon, when certain minim separated themselves from 
the orthodox Rabbinic tradition, it came to be used only of trends within Judaism 
opposed by the Rabbis® and therefore sensu malo. The term thus stigmatised certain 
groups as “heretical.” This sense is found in Rabbinic writings belonging to the end of 
the Ist and the early part of the 2nd century A.D., e.g., in the birkat ha-minim which 
was probably incorporated in the Prayer of Eighteen Petitions towards the end of the 
Ist century (b.Ber., 28b)/ At the end of the 2nd century the term acquired a new 
meaning, being applied not so much to the members of a sect within Judaism as to the 





adherents of other faiths, and esp. Christians and Gnostics® Rabbin. can also 
be compared (TSota, 14, 1 ff.; T.Sanh., 7, hy But this corresponds rather to the Greek 


oyxioua with its main suggestion of personally motivated disputes, whereas 7 is the 
exact equivalent of alpeotc. 


C. alpeoic in the NT 


The NT statements concerning alpeotic are to be understood against the Hellenistic 
and Jewish background. 


|. The usage in Acts corresponds exactly to that of Josephus and the earlier 
Rabbis. Cf. alpeoic tv LaddsovKatov in Ac. 5:17; alpeotc tWV Daptoaiov in 15:5; 
Ot KATA THY AkpiPeotatnv alpsot th>o Nuetépac Opnoxksiac ECnou Daptoaloc in 
26:5. Christianity, too, is called a alpgotic by its opponents in 24:5: mpwtootaétye thc 
tOv NaCwpaiwv alpéoemc. Cf. 24:14; 28:22; also Just.Dial., 17:1; 108, 2; Act. Phil., 
15. In these passages the term has the neutral flavour of “school.” 


2. Against this background, it is impossible to solve the problem of the derivation 
of the special Christian sense of heresy. For the development of the Christian concept 
is not wholly analogous to that of the Rabbinic 4, as though, in the process of the 
separation of non-orthodox groups, the heterodox parties came to be designated 
heresy. On the contrary, the word seems to have been suspect in Christianity from the 
very first, and when it is used as a Christian technical term in conscious or 
unconscious connection either with the Greek philosophical schools or the Jewish 
sects it denotes at once societies outside Christianity and the Christian Church!® 


6 Including Jewish Christians, but not exclusively Jewish Christians (as against 
Bacher). Cf. Str.-B., IV, 330. 

7 The noSrim. are mentioned as well as the minim. Since the former are Christians, it 
is obvious that the latter are not necessarily so. 

8 Cf. A. Biichler, “Uber die Minim von Sephoris und Tiberias im 2. u. 3. Jhdt.”, 
Cohen-Festschrift Judaica (1912), esp. 293 f. The conclusions of B. are not in 
complete agreement. The many parallels which he shows between the subjects 
discussed between the Rabbis and the minim and those debated in the Dial. of Justin 
indicate that the minim are for the most part Christians, and indeed Gentile Christians. 
9 Cf. Str.-B., III, 321 f., 443. 

Act. Phil. Acts of Philip. 

10 When we read in the Edict of Milan (Eus.Hist. Eccl., X, 5, 2): kexehevKapev tolc 
... Xptotiavols thc alpécewc Kal tho Opnakeiac tho EavtOv tNv miotw OvAGTTEL ..., 
aipeotc has just as much the sense of choice as of society, as the context shows. 





Hence it does not owe its meaning to the development of an orthodoxy. The basis of 
the Christian concept of alpeotc is to be found in the new situation created by the 
introduction of the Christian ExkAnoia. ExkAnoia and alpeotc are material opposites. 
The latter cannot accept the former: the former excludes the latter. This may be 
clearly seen in Gl. 5:20, where alpeotcs is reckoned among the Epya thc capKdc along 
with Epic, EyOpat, Choc, Ovpoi, EpwWelat and Styootaciat. Yet neither here nor 
elsewhere in the NT does alpeotc have a technical sense. In 1 C. 11:18 f. we see even 
more clearly the impossibility of alpeotc within Christianity. Mention of the cultic 
assembly in which the community gathers as Ex«kAnoia brings Paul back to the 
oxyionata of 1 C. 1:10 ff. oyiopata are splits in the community caused by personally 
motivated disputes. Paul believes in part the accounts which have come to him of 
such divisions in the community. He does so because there must be (kal) alpéoetc Ev 
Uulv in order that the tested might be made manifest. It makes no difference whether 
Paul is here using an apocryphal saying of the Lord (cf. Just.Dial., 35, 3; Didasc., 118, 
35). The statement is for him an eschatologico-dogmatic statement! in which alpsotc 
is understood as an eschatological magnitude. In this respect it is distinguished from 
oyioua, ~ and obviously indicates something more serious. The greater seriousness 
consists in the fact that aipéoetc affect the foundation of the Church in doctrine (2 Pt. 
2:1), and that they do so in such a fundamental way as to give rise to a new society 
alongside the ExkAnoia. This the Church cannot accept, since as the lawful public 
assembly of the whole people of God the Church embraces this people exclusively 
and comprehensively. By its very nature, however, alpeotc is a private magnitude 
with a limited validity. It is, in fact, a school or party. If the Church accedes to 
alpéoetc, it will itself become a alpeotc and thus destroy its comprehensive “political” 
claim; the concept of party—to mention a close analogy—necessarily excludes that of 
the people or state. 














D. alpesic in the Early Church. 


In the age which followed alpeotc was still understood as an eschatologically 
threatening magnitude essentially opposed to the ExkAnoia. This may be seen clearly 
in Ign.Eph., 6, 2; Trail., 6, 1; Just.Dial., 51, 2. Here the term has already become 
technical. It is worth noting however—and this confirms what we have said about the 
material difference between ExkAnoia and alpeoic—that within Christianity alpeotc 
always denotes hostile societies, and there is always consciousness of an inner 
relationship between heretics and the secular philosophical schools or Jewish sects 
(Justin Ap., I, 26, 8; Dial., 80, 4), which they also describe by the term alpeot 
What the Church usually has in view is Gnosticism. As seen by the Church, the 











Didasc. Syrian Didascalia, a comprehensive pre-Constantinian Church order 

contained in Const. Ap. (g.v.). 

11 Cf. Mk. 13:5 f. and par.; Ac. 20:29 f.; 2 Pt. 2:1; 1 Jn. 2:19. 

12 The distinction is here implicit which is made explicit in Iren., [V, 26, 2 and 33, 7, 
namely, between haeretici et malae sententiae and those gui scindunt et separant 
unitatem ecclesiae. 

13 Cf. Just.Dial., 62, 3: Theoph.Ad Autol., II, 4 (MPG, 6, 1052a); Cl. Al.Strom., I, 15, 
69, 6; VI, 15, 123, 3 etc.; Hipp. El., I, 2, 1 etc.; Orig.c. Cels., If, 80, in Joh. Il, 3, 30. 


Gnostics form schools!* It is worth noting that when Celsus raises the charge of 
multiplicity against Christianity, the only defence that Origen can make (c. Cels., IU, 
12) is to point to the fact that oUdevOc mpaytatoc, OU LN omovdaia Eotlv A Apyn Kal 
TW BIW ypHomoc, yeyOvacw alpécetc SuaMopor: as it is in medicine, Greek 
philosophy, and Jewish exegesis, so also in Christianity. Origen, therefore, has lost 
sight of the material distinction between the ExxkAnoia and a alpeotc. 


+ alpeticéc. 


In view of what we have said, this word need not detain us. It is found already in 
Greek usage in the sense of “one who can choose aright” (Ps.-Plat.Def., 412a} It 
does not occur, however, in Josephus. In Christianity it seems to have been used 
technically from the very first, and denotes the “adherent of a heresy.” In the NT it is 
found in Tt. 3:9 f.: uwpdc SE Cytijoetc Kal yeveadoyiac Kal Epw Kal wayac voutKdc 
mepiiotaco: elolv ydp AGvagerelc Kal watator. alpetuKOv AvOpmnov pEetd piv Kal 
Sevtépav voveoiav mapattoU, eld@c Ort ELéotpartai O to1oUtoc Kal Guaptavet Wv 
aUtoKatéKptitoc. For the early Church, cf. Didasc., 33, 31; 118, 33; Iren., II, 3, 4 
(Polycarp modA0Uc AO TWV mpoEIpHévav alpettKOv Enéotpeyev Elo THV EKKANoiav 
toU Oe0U, uiav Kal wovnv todtHV GAnbetav Kypdéac UXO TOV AmootOAwV 
TUPELANEVAL, THV UNO tho ExKAnoiac mapadeSouévyv); Cl. Al.Strom., I, 19, 95, 4 
etc.; Hipp. El., IV, 47, 5 etc. 


+ alpetico. 


Predominantly Hellenistic, act. and mid., meaning the same as alpeio8at, but stronger. 
Common in the LXX for but also for , 110. . X . pi. . Cf. also 2 
Cl. 14, 1 Mote oUV alpetiom@uca Az0 thc ExKAnotac thc Conc, Iva cwOOupev. 


In the NT it occurs only in Mt. 12:18 in a quotation from Is. 42:1 (Mas. 


LXX GvttrapPdaveocbat). Possibly in Mt. 12:18 it reflects the specific meaning of 
aipetiG@ in 1 Ch. 28:6 (not v. 10); 1 Ch. 29:1; Hag. 2:23; Mal. 3:17 == “to adopt.” 


14 Cf. Mart.Pol. epil., | f.; Test. Sol., 6, 4 P; 8, 5; Iren., Il, 19, 8 (de schola eorum, qui 
sunt a Valentino eta reliquis haereticorum), Theoph.Ad Autol., Il, 14 (MPG, 6, _ 
1076c); Hipp. El. praef., 11; IV, 2, 3; X, 23, 1 ete.; Cl. Al Strom., I, 19, 95, 6 (aUta 
[sc. alpécetc] 5é elow al thv Ef Apyf>o AnoAeizovoa ExKAoiav). 

c. chapter. 

| Cf. Pr.-Bauer 

2 The leader of a secular alpeotc, e.g., a medical school, is called a alpeotspyne, IG, 
XIV, 1759: Galen, 6, 372. The title then passed to the leader of a Christian heresy: 
Hipp. El., VI, 27, 1 etc. The member of a sect is also called aipetiotic in Jos.Bell., 2, 
119: Iambl.Protr. 21 «d (in secular usage also the founder of a philosophical school, 
Diog. L., IX, 6) or alpeowtye, Just.Dial., 80, 3: Porphyr.Abst., IV, 11. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

Hipp. Hippolytus. 

El. Electra. 





This is also found in secular Greek. Cf. JPE, 2, 299: aipetioac xatyp: of God, IG, II, 
74. 


T OLULPE, T OLAIPEOLC. 


diaipéw has at least five meanings in secular usage: “to dissolve or break”: “to 
distinguish” both generally and logically: “to decide”; “to distribute”; “to apportion.” The 
last two are most common in the LXX. Cf. Gn. 4:7; 15:10; 32:7: Lv. 1:12 and Jos. 18:4 f.: 
Jdt. 16:24: 1 Macc. 1:6: 6:35 etc. 


In the NT it obviously means “to apportion and distribute,” as in Lk. 15:12: tOv 
Biov; 1 C. 12:11: 10 Ev Kal 10 a@UtO aveULLG, StatpoUv 1did ExdotW KaIWc PovAetat. 
The zveU ua allots the gifts of the Spirit to the various members of the community 
according to His will. 


diaipeotc has three important meanings in secular Greek: “separation or dissolution”; 
“division” either generally or logically; and “distribution.” as the apportionment of 
property or an estate in the pap In the LXX it means “distribution” in Jdt. 9:4: Sir. 14:5: 
or “what is distributed”: a. a part in y 135:13 (parts of the sea). or Jos. 19:51 == 19:8f. (an 
inheritance); or b. a “division,” as in Ju. 5:16: cic duatpécetc PovPiyv == 5:15: cic tdc 
uspidac Pov == clan: 1 Ch. 24:1: 2 Ch. 8:14; 35:5, 10, 12; 2 Esr. 6:18: courses of 
priests: 1 Ch. 26:19: dta1péceic TMV TVAWPOV. 1 Ch. 27:1-15: divisions of the army. 





So far as concerns | C. 12:4 ff., this can be decided only from the context. The 
plur. Sta1pécetc, the opposition to tO S€ aUtTO mveULG, and the parallelism with the 
basic concept of N mavépmotc toU avevuatoc (v. 7) all favour “distribution” rather 
than “distinction.” The one Spirit is manifested in apportionments of gifts of the 
Spirit, so that in the community the one yapic of God is experienced by charismatics 
in these distributions (of yapiouata). The one concept dtaipeotcs here includes both 
distribution and what is distributed. 





In early patristic writing we find the peculiar use of ovaipeotc to denote the distinction 
in the intertrinitarian relationship. Cf. Athenag.Suppl.. 10:3: thv Ev th Evacet Sbvapw Kal 
thy Ev th tacEt Staipeow of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Cf. 12, 2: Tatian, 5. 1 f.: 
Origin. Joh., II, 10, 74. 


Schlier 


wv 3 ¥ ‘ 
alpa@, Ezaipo 


ad 
aipo. 


| Preisigke Wort. 

Athenag. Athenagoras, of Athens, Christian Apologist, who came over from 
Platonism and wrote a defence of Christianity to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in 177, 
ed. E. Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Suppl. Supplicatio. 

* alpw, Emaipw. Pr.-Bauer, 35 ff., 437 f.; Str.-B., II, 363-370. 


a. “to lift from the ground”: Test. Sol.. 23, 3. McCown, 69; b. “to lift with a view to 
carrying : LXX, Gn. 40:16; 45:23 etc.; c. “to carry off or put away’: LX X, Gn. 35:2; 44:1 
etc.: P. Tebt., II, 417 etc. Figur. in LXX 1 Bac. 15:25: aipew Quaptypa. and 25:28: aipew 
dvéunua, to signify remission. 


1. The basic meaning of “to lift up” is used in the religious language of the NT to 
signify the raising of the hand in an oath: Npev thv — yelpa aUtoU thv decuav (Rev. 
10:5, cf. Dt. 32:40; Da. 12:7), the raising of the face to heaven in prayer: Npev toUc — 
OplarpoUc Gv (In. 11:41)! and the raising of the voice in prayer: Apav > aviv 
mpOc tOv Osdv (Ac. 4:24, cf. Ju. 21:2). 


2. The sense of “to take up and carry” is found in Mt. 11:29: Apate tov — Coydov 
Lov, in which it is contrasted with taking up the yoke of the Torah, the 
commandments etc. (Ac. 15:10; Gl. 5:1} and signifies obedience to the will of God 
declared by Jesus. Apata tOv — otavpOv aUtoU in Mk. 8:34 and par. is a picture 
signifying readiness for self-denial and martyrdom in following Jesus: Ei yeip@v 
CpoUoiv oe (Mt. 4:6 and par. — yw 90:12) implies protection by the guardian angel. 


3. The idea of “to carry off” occurs in many connections in the religious language 
of the NT, being used of death: aipetat a0 thc yc N Gan aUtoU (Ac. 8:33 == Is. 
53:8, cf. Jn. 10:18); again of death? rather thans snatching away or rapture:5 OUK 
EpwtW Iva Apso aUtoUc Ek toU Kdon0v (In. 17:15); of the depriving of salvation: 
OpOyjoetat Gp UnOv A Paotreia toU OeoU (Mt. 21:43); of the depriving of 
knowledge: Npate tv KiEl da tho yv@oews (Lk. 11:52): of the taking away of 
judgment: n Kpioug aUtoOU NpOn (Ac. 8:33 == Is. 53:8); of the removal of guilt by the 
cross: T0 Ka0 NuOv — XEPOYPAPOV nh pkev Ex toU pLé00v (Col. 2:14); of the expiation 
of sin: Iva tAc Guaptiag Gpn (1 In. 3:5). 


It has long been disputed whether the second or the third is the true meaning in the 
phrase: 6 aipwv trv duaptiav toU Koopov (In. 1:29.In both cases it is a matter of 
setting aside the guilt of others. In the former, however, the means of doing this is by 
a substitutionary bearing of penalty in the latter sin is removed by a means of 


expiation ® If the reference in Jn. 1:29 is primarily to the Servant of the Lord ( 








), then what is meant (— Guvéc)o is the representative bearing of the 


| Cf. Mk. 6:41 and par.; 7:34; Jn. 11:41; 17:1. Also Lk. 18:13; Ps. 123:1; 1 Esr. 4:58; 
Jos.Ant., 11, 162; Gn. r., 33 on 8:1; b Jeb., 105b. 

2 Str.-B., I, 608-610; Buechler, Studies in Sin and Atonement (1928), 52-118. 

3 So A. Schlatter, Sprache u. Heimat d. vierten Evangelisten (1902), 134. 

4 Rabbinic usage is against this, cf. Schl. J., 323. 

5 So Pr.-Bauer, 36. 

6 Cf. Str.-B., I, 363-370. 

7 LXX, Is. 53:12: Gpaptiac moAAWv Avivey«ev. 

8 LXX, Lv. 10:17 of the eating of the flesh of the sin-offering: Iva ApéAnte tHv 
Guaptiav. The eating of the priest counts as an expiatory, cultic act. S. Lv. 10:17; cf. 
Str.-B., II, 366. 

9 Bumey, 7he Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922), 107 f. For greater detail, 
cf. — Auvoc. 


punishment of sin (cf. Is. 53:12 LXX: kal aUtOc Guaptiag mOAA@V AviveyKev, he took 

to himself the sins of many; cf. also Is. 53:4, 6, 11). But the Evangelist, who renders 
by AuvOc toU geoU, is thinking of the setting aside of sin by the expiatory 

power of the death of Jesus, so that we should translate the statement as follows: 

“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world” (1.e., by the 

atoning power of His blood, cf. 1 Jn. 1:7). 


Exaipo. 


In the LXX mostly used for a. “to set or lift up”; and by extension pass. b. 


“to lift up oneself against someone” (Katé ttvoc): LXX, 2 Est. 4:19 with Ezi, or “to 
exalt oneself” (abs.): LXX yw 36:35; 3 Bac. 1:5. 





1. In the sense of “to lift up” Exaipew is used religiously to denote the gesture of 
prayer: Exaipew Ooiovs ygipac (1 Tm. 2:8)! Exaipew toc > de0amoUc sic tOv 
oUpavov (Lk. 18:13: Jn. 17:1 — — 185): the gesture of blessing at departure: 
Enaipew tdc y€ipac Lk. 24:50, and elsewhere of the priest who blesses}; and in a 





figurative sense the gesture of hope: Exaipew tc Kepardc (Lk. 21:28; cf. 
in Zech. 2:4 etc.; LXX, alpew Kegan). 


2. In the figurative pass. sense of “to raise up oneself” or “to oppose”: nOv Uyoua 
ETOIPOLLEVOV KAT TI¢ yvMoewc TOU DeoU (2C. 10:5), or “to exalt oneself”: AvéyeoVe 
.. €l tig Exaipetat (2C. 11:20). In both cases we have to do with human pride 
arrogantly asserting itself against God (2C. 10:5) or man (11:20). 


Joachim Jeremias 


+ aloOavouat, alcOxyc1c, alcOntipiov 





A. The Linguistic Usage outside the NT 


If we are to understand the word, we must see how wide 1s the range of possible 
meanings of alogavopat. It is used to denote a. “sensual perception”; b. “perception” 
generally, esp. “spiritual discernment”: and c. “intellectual understanding.” 


Under a. there 1s an original sharp distinction from — ovvinut (cf. c.). Man alone 
understands (Evvinot), whereas other creatures perceive by the senses (aloOévetat) but 
do not understand (Diels, I, 135, 8). On b. cf. Jos.Ant., 18, 148 (247) etc. But c. is also 





pass. passive. 

1 LXX, 2 Esr. 18(8):6vl.; y 133:2; Str.-B., II, 261; Dib. 1 Tm. ad loc.; — Exteiva. 
2 Lv. 9:22; Sir. 50:20 (22); Str.-B., IV, 238-249: II, 76; Ill, 456, 458, 645. 
Joachim Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), G6éttingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* gi oOnotc. Isolated observations on the history of the term may be found in O. 
Immisch, “Agatharchidea,” SHA, Phil.-hist. KI. (1919), 98-100; Meyet on Phil. 
1:9.—aloOyrmptov. P. Linde, De Epicuri vocabulis ... (1906), 32; Rgg. Hb. 5:14. 


found in Plat.Gorg., 479c: dp’ aicOavet ta ovuBaivovta Ex to X6you. The person 
questioned is summoned to a decision which 1s first logical but which approximates 
closely to being ethical, and not finally in consequence of the totality of the Socratic 
dialectic. Cf. Thuc., I, 71: olf aic®avouevot == those who have insight; Jos.Ant., 19, 
168: ol Gpeth\¢ alcPavouevot == those who direct their inner attention to virtue. 


alo@notc. a. In original distinction from — 6yoc, aloOnotc is Gmtotov (Heracl. in 
Diels, I, 74, 38) as “sensual perception.” Thus also in the Hermetic literature alo@notc 
is an organ of the o@ua whereas gnosis is an organ of the voUc: 0 5€ voUc T@ ompatt 
Evavtioc, Corp. Herm., X, 10a. In its most general meaning aloOynotc denotes “sense.” 
Along these lines alo@notc can be understood rather less precisely as an “organ of 
sense” (as already in Plat.). b. Though the Stoics do not equate — voUc and aloOnotc, 
they regard them as two different ways of considering the same capacity of soul (v. 
Armim, I, 230 [849]). With this there is bound up on the one side the assertion of the 
trustworthiness of aloOjoetc (v. Arnim, II, 27 [78]), and on the other the clear division 
between alcoOjoetc and moral acts (IL, 16 [63]). Jos. in the first instance understands 
by aloOnotc a capacity of soul. In Ap., 2, 178 == Bell., 7, 343 it is the “power of 
recollection” (hence Ant., 19, 119 where it is almost “news” or “information’’). In 
Bell., 1, 650 it is the power to enjoy the good things of the last time. c. In Epictetus 
“judgment” concerning the moral valuelessness of an EmOvuia. can be called alcOynotc 
(Diss., II, 18, 8)2 


There is variety in Philo’s use of the term, but in general it is regarded in later 
Platonic fashion as the cause of passions (Leg. All., II, 50). It deceives and pollutes 
(Cher., 52), and is thus resisted by those who love wisdom (Cher., 41, although Philo 
concedes the possibility of training aloOnotc in Vit. Mos., II, 81 f. etc.). In Philo it is 
predominantly “sensual perception,” but along the lines of b. it can also be 
“consciousness” with even a hint of moral consciousness (Som., II, 292). It is often 
opposed to voUc, and above all to the processes of religious awareness (Migr. Abr., 5). 
At best, it can only mediate to man a sense of his own littleness (Spec. Leg., I, 293). 
But these are not consistent deductions from the later Platonic idea, fairly widely 
developed in individual works of Philo, that alo@notc is to be rejected along with 
matter because of its connection with it. When in Leg. Gaj., 21 the decision of voUc in 
action is made dependent on correct alo@notc, Philo is following the usage of the day, 
or possibly Palestinian usage, which in general does not see any distinction between 
spirit and experience. He is not speaking in the stricter terms of philosophical 
theology. 








aioOytiptov. a. “instrument of sense,2 as always in Philo. On the other hand, 
Plut. can call voUc an alcOytHptov or “organ” of the yoy in Non Posse Suav. Viv. 
Sec. Epic., 14 (II, 1096e). This shift of meaning goes rather beyond anything found in 
the NT or 4 Macc. 


1 Dib. Phil., 1, 9. 

Cher. De Cherubim. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

2 Examples may be found in Linde. 

Non Posse Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum. 


In the LXX aicOévopat occasionally means purely a “sensual perception” (Ep. 
Jer. 19, 41; cf. Job 40:18). Mostly, however, it indicates not merely b. “reception into 
a state of knowledge” (Job 23:5) but also c. a “judgment,” whether moral (Prv. 17:10), 
religious (Is. 49:26) or general (4 Macc. 8:4). It thus means a conscious affirmation 
(Wis. 11:13), an actual understanding (Is. 33:11), which finally presses towards or 
even includes a decision. We can thus understand how it is that in the LXX alo@notc 
(always used for NYT except in Ex. 28:3; Prv. 14:7) signifies conscious apperception 
and is mostly equivalent to wisdom (Prv.), with an emphasis on the element of moral 
discrimination. Particularly striking is Prv. 1:7: eUcéBeta SE ic OeOv ApynN aloOnoewe, 
in which aloOynotc is compared with cogia and zatdsia. alcOntiptov thus denotes the 
“organs of the soul” which mediate between voUc and (Ovu0t) 7407 and NOn, and 


which constitute the psychological point at which moral decision becomes actual (4 
Macc. 2:22). 





B. The Word Group in the NT 


In Lk. 9:45 alco@avouot obviously has the meaning c. The disciples have no inner 
understanding of the prophecy of the passion. 


In Phil. 1:9 aicOnotc also has the meaning c. It indicates the power of moral 
discrimination and ethical judgment as distinct from religious, and as further 
developed in v. 10. 


In Hb. 5:14 alcOytHpiov has much the same sense as c. and 4 Macc. 2:22, except 
that the point of view is different. The aioOntmHpta are the organs which are capable 
of, or at least susceptible to, discrimination between good and evil, the téXetoc having 
so trained them by exercise that they have become a corresponding habitus. Here the 
pneuma has replaced the voUc of 4 Macc. 2, and aloOyrtHpta indicates a plurality of 
capacities for moral decision which through €é1c have already developed into specific 
qualities. 


It is only to Christians of this developed moral character that the doctrine of 
justification by faith can be preached (v. 13), since vijz101 so easily misunderstand it after 
the manner of the Judaising opponents of Paul. The Aoyoc oucatoovvijs seems almost to 
be an esoteric doctrine (5:13). But it cannot lead the téA€101 into moral danger, for they 
cannot attain to a second repentance (6:4ff.). If the picture were further developed in 
5:14b, and if doctrines were meant by kadoU te kal KaKoU, the view of the author would 
be quite distorted? 








Delling 


, ‘A ud ‘4 wv ) wv , ‘4 
GloyOvO, ETGLIGYOVO, KATALGYODVO, Gloybvy, alaypdc, 


aloypétyc* (— alddac). 





3 As against Reg and Meyer-Weiss, ad /oc. 
Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 
* gloybvn. Bibliography as for aiddc, where the Greek use of aloydvn is also treated. 


A. The Linguistic Usage in the LXX. 


In contrast to > aldac and aldeloOa, aloybvyn and aloydve (or aloybvomat) 
remained in common use even in the lower strata of Greek, and must often have 
replaced the less usual terms. As in all the literature of Hellenistic Judaism, they are 
thus common in the LXX (mostly in translation of W12 and ). Nor are they used 
in a special sense, except that there is a one-sided application which gives them a 
certain nuance. 





The verb aioyive, fully interchangeable with E€x— and esp. Katatoybve, is often 
found act. in the sense of “to shame” or “to bring to shame” (mostly for W132). Most 
frequently God is the subject, and the shame to which He brings is His judgment (y 
43:9, v.l. E€ovdevdw; 118:31, 116). The mid. is relatively uncommon, and has the 
common Greek sense of “being ashamed” (1.e., of doing something, 2 Esr. 8:22 etc.., 
or of having done something, 2Ch. 12:6). Mostly aloyiveo0a1 denotes experience of 
the judgment of God; and it is usually difficult to decide whether the form is mid. or 
pass., 1.e., “to be shamed or confounded,” or “to be ashamed” in the sense of “having 
to be ashamed.” What is in view is not so much the state of soul of the aloyvvOsic but 
the situation into which he is brought and in which he is exposed to shame and has 
thus to be ashamed. That the thought is primarily of one’s own despair rather than the 
56éa of others is shown by the fact that > Ayadi1do0a and eU@paiveobat are the 
most common opposites (y 34:26 f.: 69:3-5 etc.); indeed, when d0EaCeo8a1 (— ddEa) 
and — Kkavydo0a1 are the opposites (Is. 45:24 f.; y 96:7 etc.), they do not have their 
Greek sense, but indicate pride rather than good repute. Characteristic are the 
combinations and parallelisms of aloyovOAvoi with Evtpanfvat, tapayOFvat, 
AtwWMOAVvat, OverstoOhvat, KatayeAacOAvat, Extotpahvat, Axootpaehvat cic tA 
Oniow, Exreizew, NttdoOa, watawOAvat, AGnoréo0a, ovvtpipAvat etc., which 
illustrate the breadth of meaning. Since the reference is mostly to the aloyuvOAvat of 
those who are full of proud confidence and expectancy, or to the fact that those who 
trust in Yahweh will not be confounded, aloyovOAvat often has almost the meaning of 
“being disillusioned” (e.g., Jer. 2:36). 











Accordingly, the subst. aloyivn is very seldom used for the “feeling of shame P ft 
mostly denotes “disgrace,” though sometimes with an emphasis on the fact that this 
also means being ashamed. Its primary reference is to the shame brought by the divine 
judgment. Here, too, the range of meaning is shown by the combinations with 
Evtponn, Overdstoudc, Attia, etc. It is also characteristic that aloybvy is used for 


or for the equivalent . 


B. The NT Usage. 


This is primarily determined by that of the LXX or Judaism. The verb, again used 
interchangeably with E€a— and Katoatoybve, is found in the act. in the older sense of 
“to shame” (1 C. 11:4 f.: tv Keoadyy; cf. v. 14: Atiwia aUt@ Eottv). Mostly, 
however, it means “to bring to shame.” If the Greek sense of “to shame” is found in | 








1 aloybvn is used in the sexual sense for in Is. 20:4 ete. 


C..IT 22 (toU¢ un Exovtac, cf. Jm. 2:6: Atywdew), we are wholly on OT ground in | 

C. 1:27: Iva Katatoybvn (sc. God) toUc coos ... TA loyvupa, as is plainly shown by 

the parallel expression in v. 28: Iva Katapyjon. The same is true of R. 5:5: f S€ Edalc 
OU KATALOYOVEL. 


The mid. is found in the older sense of “being ashamed” of doing something in 
Lk. 16:3 (ExattElv): Hb. 2:11; 11:16; cf. Herm.s., 9, 11, 3; or of something bad in R. 
6:21 (Em olc vUV Exatoydveode), or of a dubious person or cause in Mk. 8:38 and par. 
(Li Kal TOUS EuOoUc Adyouc); R. 1:16 (tO eUayyéiuov); 2 Tm. 1:8, 16. It is found in the 
absol. in 2 Tm. 1:12; 1 Pt. 4:16 and 1 Jn. 2:28: Iva ... oyOuev mappyoiav Kal uN 
aloyovO@psev Ax aUtoU. If the word were not used as the opposite of xapproia in | 
Jn. 2:28, we might well put it in the following group, in which aloydveobat bears the 
partly mid. and partly pass. sense of being ashamed as found in the OT This sense is 
found not merely in the quotation from Is. 28:16 in R. 9:33 (cf. 10:11) and in | Pt. 
2:6, but also in 2C. 10:8: Edv te yap TMEPLOOOTEPOV TL KODYNOW UAL... OUK 
aloypvOjoouat (— 189): and again in 2 C. 7:14: el tt... Kexodynuat, /6U KaTNoyovOnv 
(cf. the continuation: N Kavynotc ... GAnbei EyevnOn). There can be no doubt that 
aloyovOF|vat includes an enforced sense of shame in these passages, and cf. Phil. 1:20, 
where we find the sense of being disillusioned: katd thv Gnoxapasdoxiav Kal EAmisa 
Lov, Ott Ev OUSdev! aloyvvOnoouat, GAA Ev mé0N mappynoid ... LeyadvvOyjoetat 
Xptotéc. Similarly in 2 C. 9:4: pn) ac ... KatatoyovO@pev Npeic ... Ev th) Unootdoet 
tavtl, where in view of the typical correspondence of expectation and being ashamed 
the contested — Undotactc must surely be understood as confidence. Finally, in 1 Pt. 
3:16 and Lk. 13:17 katatoyvvONvai has the sense of being put in a situation in which 
one has to be ashamed. 


The subst. aloybvn, which in Did., 4, 11 and Barn., 19, 7 is used for alSac with 
@oBoc, 1s found in the NT only in the sense of “disgrace,” or at the most “shame” in 
Lk. 14:9: dpén Lust aloydvns TOV EOYATOV tonov Katéyewv. If in Hb. 12:2: Unéuetwev 
OTUDpOV aloxbvn¢ KATAPPOVNOAG, aloxbvy is the disgrace brought on one by others, 
in Jd. 13: Exagpifovta tdc EavtWv aloybvac, it is the disgrace one brings on oneself 
by one’s own action. This is perhaps the meaning in 2 C. 4:2 also: Gnewépe0a ta 
Kpvntd thc aloybvye, i.e., either hidden things which bring shame (gen. qual., 
aloybvy thus corresponding to the Atiwia of R. 1:26), or hidden shameful things (gen. 
subj.). Otherwise, it might have the sense of things which shame hides (gen. subj.). 
Reference may also be made to Phil. 3:19: @v ... N 56éa Ev th aloydvn aUtOv, and 
Rev. 3:18: Iva zepiBarn Kal uN @avepwOA A aloydvy ths youvotytd6c cov, where we 
find the meaning of disgrace, but in such a way that there is a play on the sexual sense 
of aloyovn. 





From the root aloy— we also find aloypdc in the NT in the sense of “that which is 
disgraceful” in the judgment of men (1 C. 11:6; 14:35), especially as expressed in 
words (Eph. 5:12, cf. Herm.v., 1, 1, 7) or in relation to filthy lucre (Tt. 1:11). This 
corresponds to Greek usage, as does the use of the compounds aloyporoyia (Col. 3:8: 
Did., 5, 1), aloypoddyoc (Did., 3, 3) and aloypoxepdijc (1 Tm. 3:3 [R] 8; Tt. 1:7; Adv. 
| Pt. 5:2)—words which are typical in the lists of vices, c. 30 of the Characters of 


gen. subjective genitive. 


Theophr. being devoted to aloypoxepdijc. Perhaps aloypodoyia and aloypoxépde1a 


may be described as more choice’ The rarer aloypdty¢,3 which is attested only in 
Attic literature, is found once in Eph. 5:4, where it occurs with umpodoyia and 
eUtpameria in the sense of aloyporoyia. 


Bultmann 


3 Fr W 3 a 3 4 4 
GQITEM, GITHUG, ATAITEM, EFHITEM, TAPAITEOMAL (— 


EUVOLLAL). 





I i 
aité@ (altéouary 


Constructions! (act. and mid.): tt (Lk. 1:63), two (Mt. 5:42), ti too (Mt. 7:9), 11 x06 
tivoc (only act., Mt. 20:20 TL Tapa twos (Ac. 3:2), with inf. (Eph. 3:13), acc. c. inf. (Lk. 
23:23), with Iva (only mid., Col. 1:9). The Heb. equivalent in the OT is mostly ONW, the 


Aram. XY (© Da. 2:49: 6:7, 12 f.),4 both with the same twofold sense of “to demand” 
and “to request.” 


1. altém (altéouo1) as “to demand.” 


Jos.Ant., 1,224. LXX Gnostly mid.): Dt. 10:12; Ju. 8:24, 26 (B: act.). NT: Lk. 1:63: 
altiouc mivakisiov Eypayev; Ac. 16:29: aitijouc S€ Ota sloexndnosv. 


In the NT concrete demands are often given a religious application. Thus payment 
is demanded in financial transactions (P. Oxy. 54, 15p in Lk. 12:486 this is 
transferred to the sphere of ethical obligations: @ mapé8evto nodD, MEPLOOOTEPOV 


Theophr. Theophrastus, of Eresos on Lesbos (c. 372-287 B.c.), pupil of Aristotle and 
important scholar, succeeding him as head of the peripatetic school in Athens, ed. F. 
Wimmer, 1854 ff.; Charact., ed. O. Immisch, 1923; De Jgne, ed. A. Gercke, 1896. 

2 Cf. Nageli. 18. 

3 Cf. Nageli, 14 and 85. 

* gitém. Bengel, 383 f.: Trenclt2 (1894), 143ff., and cf. E. Abbott, in North American 
Review, 114 (1872), 171-189, esp. 182 ff., Cr.-K6., 91f.; EB, 3824: Bl.-Debr. § 316, 
2; Moulton, 251 f.; Mayor, Jk. (1892), 128f.; also Exp., VII, 3 (1912), 522-527; 
Dalman WJ, I, 99f.; on the Lat. par. rogo: Abbott, op. cit., 196 f.; on oro: F. 
Heerdegen, Unters. z. lat. Semasiologie, III (1881). On the forms and contents of 
early Christian prayer > eUyouan. 

1 Buttmann § 131, 6; Bl.-Debr. § 155, 2; 392, Ic. 

2 Also in the mid.: Jn. 11:22 (overlooked by Bl.-Debr. § 155, 2). 


3X rec: map’, so A rec in 1 Jn. 5:15. 


inf. infinitive. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

4 Cf. Dalman WJ, I, 99 f. 

5 F. Preisigke, Girowesen i. griech. Agypten (1910), 136 f. 
6 Zn. Lk., 511; Jilicher, Gleichnisreden, If 


aitoovow’ aUrov. Again, in public life accreditation is required (Jos.Ant., 19, 85): 
similarly in 1 C. 1:22 the Jews demand onuela in proof of the Messiahship of Jest. 
Again, as ioyov aitelv ttva means to exact an account of someone (P. Hamb., 6, 8 f.), 
so it is in 1 Pt. 3:15: Etowior del mpOc Anodhoyiav novel tO aitoWupGc rAyov mEpI 
thc Ev Uplv EAmidoc. 


In Judaism, too, it was required that a man should be able to give an account of his 
religion;1° cf. S. Dt., 34 on 6:7: “Ifa man ask thee ought (from the Torah), thou shalt 
not give a stammering or uncertain answer.?! 


2. altém (altéopo1) as “to request.” 


a. For the transition from the former meaning to the latter, cf. Xen.An., II, 1, 10: 
Nova, mOtEpA Wc KpatOv BaoctreUc altel TA OxAa A We 51d oriav 50pa. In the 
NT there is vacillation between the two meanings in the par. passages Mt. 5:42 and 
Lk. 6:30:12 1@ aitotvti os S6c. In the sense of “to request” the act. is found as early as 
Homer, and the mid. from Herodotus. 


The NT knows this usage both in the secular and the religious sense. There is no 
striking distinction between the act. and the mid. The many distinctions sought by 
older grammarians’~ and more recent exegetesi4 are not for the most part supported by 
the sources. On the other hand, the mid. seems to be preferred in ee eee ae 
official relationships. 


As regards the former, the LXX uses the term in connection with things which are 
requested as a dowry (Jos. 15:18, though cf. Ju. 1:14 act.). as an inheritance (Jos. 19:50 
== 21:40 [LXX, 42b]). as a condition of alliance (2 S. 3:13). or as the gift of a host 
(which is a transaction in the orient, cf. 1 K. 10:13). In the NT cf. Mk. 6:24 f. with v. 22f.: 


7 D: Gnattijoovow (— Anattém, 194). 

8 Zn. Mt., 467 f.; Schl. Mt., 413 ff; Str.-B., I, 640 f. 

P. Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek, ed. P.M. Meyer, 
1911 ff. 

9 A: AnottoUvtt (— Anottéw, 193). 

10 Str.-B., HI, 765 f. 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/. , 200 
f.). 

11 Cf. S. Nu., 119 on 18:20; Ab., 2, 14; esp. b.San., 38b. 

An. Anabasis. 

12 A. Tholuck, D. Bergrede Christ? (1872), 249: an unjustifiable request amounting 
almost to confiscation. 

13 Mid. “to request as a loan” (act. as a gift): so Suidas, s.v. altobpevoc: cf. also 
Valckenaer, Animady. ad Ammon. Grammat2 (1822), $$ 12 ff. Mid. “to ask 
beseechingly”; so Favorianus, s.v. altoUpat; cf. also Mayor and Hauck on Jm. 4:2 f. 
Artemidor, 4, 2: act. requests to man; mid. requests to God. 

14 Mid. (usually) “to ask for oneself”: so Cr.-K6., 92, Radermachefé 146, 2 (on Mk. 
10:38). Act.: (usually) with the acc. of pers.; mid.: with the acc. of things; so Hort, Jm. 
(1909), 90 f.; cf. Mayor Exp., VIII, 3 (1912), 523 ff. 

15 Bl.-Debr. § 316, 2; Moulton, 251 f. and also Grammar, 4 (1908), 160 f. 


the transaction began with the promise of Herod: aitnodv pe 6 &dv 0éA.1Nc. Kal Sow JO. 
As regards official relationships, cf. in the LXX 3 Bac. 2:16. 20, 22 of Adoniyjah and 
Solomon: 1 Eodp. 4:42. 46 (8:51 A: act.); 2 Eoop. 8:22 of Ezra and the emperor. In the 
NT cf. Mk. 15:6 (rec), 8 and par. (Ac. 3:14); Lk. 23:23 (Ac. 13:28) of the people and 
Pilate; Mk. 15:43 and par. of Joseph of Arimathea and Pilate (In. 19:38, Epmtdm): Ac. 9:2 
of Paul and the high-priest; 12:20 of the representatives of the cities and Herod. Cf. also 
Mt. 20:22 and par. with v. 20 and par. where Jesus speaks to the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee as the future King. 


b. In religious usage it is almost impossible to distinguish between the mid. and 
act!” Such a distinction is often attempted on the basis of Jm. 4:2 f., the act. 
signifying prayer with the lips and the mid. prayer with the heart? ox Eyete oid tO 
uN olteloOat Uudc: altelte kal oU AauBdvete, di6tt KAKO aitelo0e. The variation is 
certainly striking, but the distinction is not borne out by the rest of the NT (cf. esp. 1 
Jn. 5:15; Jn. 16:24, 26; also Mt. 21:22/Jn. 11:22). Hence we have no option but to 
explain it in terms of the formal structure of the sentence, 1.¢., the linking of its 
components into a kind of chain!? 





The use of aitéouo1 for petitionary prayer is naturally the most important 
theologically in the NT. But sometimes requests to men and to God are brought into 
juxtaposition, as in Mt. 7:9 ff.,; Lk. 11:10 ff. The request of the human child brings out 
the unconditional nature (7dc¢) both of what we may ask and of its certain fulfilment 
by God. 


Jesus uses alté@ only of the prayer of others, not of His own (cf. Jn. 16:26), which 
is always for Him an Epmtdv (In. 14:16 etc.) or Selo8at (Lk. 22:329 though Martha 
thinks nothing of applying the term aitelv to Him too (Jn. 11:22). Perhaps in 
explanation we might suggest that the basic meaning of aitéw is to want something, in 
the first instance for oneself. When Jesus prays, however, there is no question of His 
wanting things for Himself, but only for others. Again, aitém might easily suggest a 
far from humble demanding, whereas Jesus never demands (Schlatter). Again, alté@ 
seems to presuppose a lesser degree of intimacy than Epwtda; hence aitéw is used of 
the requests of the disciples to God, but Epwtém of the requests of the disciples to 
Jesus, and of those of Jesus to God’ 21 





In Mk. 10:35 aitéw is also used of a request of the disciples to Jesus, but codd D 1 
rightly have Epmtdw here too; cf. also Jn. 14:13 f., where we have real prayer to Jesus 
in analogy to prayer to God. 


16 Bl.-Debr., op. cit. 

17 For other usage, cf. Ps.-Plat.Eryx., 398e: mpocevydpevoc altelc mapd tv VeOv 
S5oUvai oot Gya0G; Xenoph.Cyrop., I, 6, 5: aiteloOo1 taya0d mapa tOv Vedv. Cf. also 
Jos.Ant., 9, 70; Herm.v., 3, 10, 7; m., 9, 4; Cl. Al. Strom., VI, 8, 63, 1 f. 

18 Mayor, Exp., 525; Jm., 128 f.: mid.: “a certain special diligence and earnestness”; 
act.: “without the spirit of prayer” (cf. Moulton, 251 f.). Similiarly Hauck. Jk., 192. 
19 Cf. Dib. Jk., 201; also Bl.-Debr. § 316, 2: Powell Class. Rev., 28 (1914), 192 f.; 
Ropes Jk., 259; Wnd. Jk., 25. 

20 Bengel, 383 f.; Trench, 145. 

21 On the distinctions between altéo, Séopa, Epwtda and MPOGEVAOLAL, as also on 
the presuppositions and objects of petitionary prayer, > eUyn, eUyopat. 





+ oltna.’ 


Verbal substant. of aitéw with —ubin the passive sense2 of “what is demanded or 
requested.” 1. “Demand”: Plat.Resp.. VIII. 566b: aitynpa tupavvikév, “demand of a 
tyrant”; cf. Plut.Demetr., 3 (1, 890b); Lk. 23:24: TWdtoc Exéxpwev yevéo0ar 10 altywa 
QUT@V, i.e., the popular demand for the crucifixion, and therefore spec. a verbal substant. 
for official aitéouo1 (before the procurator, > aitéw 192). 





2. “Request,” “petition” or “desire.” Outside the NT it is found in this sense in 
Aristot.Rhet. Al., 20p, 1433b, 17 ff.; P. Flor., 296, 16 (a written petition); LXX, 3 
Bac. 12:24 d; Est. 7:2 f.: altypa Kal Gimpoa. The transition from requests to men to 
requests to God is illustrated in @Da. 6:7, 12. For requests to God, cf. LXX w 36:4; 
105:15; ODa. 6:13; Ps. Sol. 6:8; Jos.Ant., 8, 24; Herm.m., 9, 2, 4 and 5; s., 4, 6. 


In the NT it is esp. used of the individual petitions which constitute a prayer 
(npooevy}).? In distinction from Sénotc, aitnua points to the content of the request.4 
So Phil. 4:6: Ev xavtl th apoosvyf Kal th) Serjoet wet eUyaptotiac TA altiypata UL@V 


+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* oitnpa. Trench, 115ff. (Eng!2, 1894, 188 ff.): Cr.-K6., 92. 

substant. substantive. 

1 Bl.-Debr. § 109, 3. 

2 Of course, alityotc is often used in the same sense, as in Ju. 8:24 A; Job 6:8; Ign.Tr., 
333; 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Demetr. De Demetrio. 

NT New Testament. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Rhet. Rhetorica. 

P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, I, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; II, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

m. mandata. 

s. similitudines . 

esp. especially. 

3 In the Lord’s Prayer it is possible to distinguish 7 altyata or 3 eUyai and 4 
altnpata, cf. Trench, 191 (118). 

4 A. Klodpper, Phil. (1893) 236, 1; Loh. Phil., 169 f. 


yapiléo0w mpOcg tOv Bedv? 1 Jn. 5:15: olSapev Ott Eyouev 14 aitypata 4 ArmhKopEv 
dn” trol. 


The fig. exym. aité@ (© NT) or aitéopat (LXXS4 aitywa has Semitic roots.s Cf. Ju. 
8:24: 1S. 1:17, 27: T9NW INW: M. Ex. 17:14: NWPI WPI: S. Nu., 105 on 12:13: 
NYPNW W2. In the LXX: “to place a demand” in Ju. 8:24 B: or “to direct a request” (to 


men) in 3 Bac. 12:24d: (to men and God). @Da. 6:7, 12: (to God) 1 S. 1:17, 27, 1 K. 3:5; 
Jos.Ant., 11, 58; Herm.m.. 9, 7 and 8. 


+ Anatéw* 


“To demand.” Plut.Def. Orac., 14 (II, 417c): Jos.Ant., 6, 203; 7, 64: Anattém 
LOvov == altém AOyov (— aitéw, 191). “To demand an account”: Plat.Resp., X, 599b: 
NT: 1 Pt. 3:15 A etc.: Etowot Gel tpOc Anoroyiav mavtl tH AnattoUvtt UUdc Ovo 
mepl tho Ev Uulv Edmidoc. 


2. “To demand back,” e.g., what has been stolen: Menand.Epit., 87, 97 and 100; 
Jos.Ant., 8, 29: Lk. 6:30 (— aitém, 191): 4x0 toU alpovtoc tT od EN Anaitet. b. “To 
call in debts”! Dt. 15:2 f.; BGU, 183, 8. Hence in the parable it is used for the 
demand of God on man, Lk. 12:48 D (— altém, 191): @ mapéOevto 0A, TAEOV 
dnattijoovow~ aUtov. Again, according to the ancient view life is a loan of natures or 


5 For altnua with mpocevyn, though with no distinction, cf. also Ps. Sol. 6:8. 

6 Arec: map (as Mt. 20, 20). 

fig. etym. figura etymologica. 

7 Cf. here in the same sense aitéouot altynow (Ju. 8:24 A: 1 K. 2:16, 20). 

8 A. Schlatter, Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten (1902), 151. 

M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin. , 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Fin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

* Qnoitéw. Schleusner, NT-Lex., s.v.; Cr.-K6., 92. On the difference between Anaitém 
and aitéw, cf. Andoc. 2, 22: d yap pot aUtol ... Ed0te, Uotepov S€ ... Ageircobe, 
taUO Unde el Ev PovAEobe alt, el SE UN BovAcobe AnaitW. Cf. also Arist.Rhet., IT, 
6, p. 1383b, 29f.; Favorinus, s.v. AnaitiCo. 

Def. De Defectu Oraculorum. 

Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.C.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta Ul, 1888; C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 

Epit. Epitrepontes. 

1 Cf. L. Wenger, Die Stellvertretung im Rechte d. Papyri (1906), 189 ff. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

2 D obviously has in view the parable of the talents (in the Mt. form). Because of the 
parallelism it is probably to be preferred to the usual aitjoovow. 

3 Cic. Resp., 1, 4 (5). 





of God which has to be paid back at death? Cf. Lk. 12:20: Gopov, tovtn th voxti trv 
yoy cov AnoitoVow (B: aitoBow and ood). 


+ €€q1TEw" 


“To demand of.” a. “to require”: (act.) BGU, 944, 8; b. “To demand the freedom of”: 
(mid.) Plut.Pericl., 32 (I, 169e): c. “To demand the surrender of”: (act.) Jos.Ant., 5, 152 
(== altém zpOc turmptav, 5, 153); (mid.) Jos.Ant., 16, 272. 


Lk. 22:31: 0 catavds EENMoato Une toU otwidoat Wc TOV oltov. A case may be 
made out here for a! or b.2; but c. is more likely in the sense that the devil demands 
the test,? as in Job 1 f. to which Jesus clearly alludes. The devil is the anti-Messiah 
who winnows (cf. Mt. 3:12) or sifts the wheat* He has the right to bring to light the 
evil in mer? and to recall their guilt before God. He plays the role of the katnyopoc 
(g. vy.) just as in Zech 3:1 ff. he is portrayed as a heavenly official, and as an 
instrument of ethical detection’ in Job 1 f.s In later Judaism, too, the devil is the 


accuser == Katnymp.9, 10 Jesus opposes His request (ESenOnv, v. 32) to the 


devilish demand (Bengel). The latter is conceded, but Jesus sees to it that Peter 
survives the test14 


Cf. Test. B. 3:3: £4v 14 xvebuata toU Bediap cic rAcav xovmpiav to OAifay 
e€attyowvtat Unc ...; Plut.Def. Orac., 14 (II, 417d): ioyvpol kal Biatot Saipovec 
EEaITODLEVOL WOXNV AVOpazivny. 


+ TOPAITEOUaL.* 


4 Cf. Wis. 15:8: 10 tho woyt>¢ GnattnVelc ypéoc (also Epict.Diss., IV, 1, 172). 

5 Pers. plur. == “one” (God being intended); cf. on this use Str.-B., II, 221, and in the 
NT also Mt. 7:2: Lk. 6:38; 16:9. 

* €€q1tém. Zn. Lk., 683, n. 62; Cr.-K6., 92. 

mid. middle. 

Pericl. De Pericle. 

| So Hofmann, 8, 529; Kl. Lk. ad /oc. (trans.); Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

2 So ad loc. Zn. (“to ask for”); Bengel: Holtzmann Hand-Comm.; J. Weiss, Schriften 
d. NT. Also Cr.-K6., op. cit. 

3 Wiinsche, RE? 19, 565. 

4 Metaphor of the hostile neighbour? cf. Mt. 13:25, 39. 

5 Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, I, 434. 

6 Cf. Schlatter, Nt liche Theol., 1 (1910), 583: P. Fiebig, ZNW, 9 (1908), 311. 

7 Clemen, 112; Wiinsche, op. cit. 


8 Cf. also the designation for Egypt and Babylon in Ez. 21:28 f.; 29:16; 

and also the aversion from the man of God as the one who reminds of guilt in | K. 
17:18. 

9 Cf. Str.-B., I, 136, 141 ff. 

10 Cf. also Bee(A)CeBovx. 

Vv. verse. 

11 Godet, Lk. (Germ., 1872), 437. 

Test. B. Testament of Benjamin. 

12 cj Charles, codd: OAiweas. 


1. In all Greek the word can be used in the sense of “begging” (LXX, Est. 4:8) or 


“begging off’ (Plut.Demetr., 9 [I, 893a]; Mk. 15:6 X* B* etc.).1 It can thus signify 
begging to be excused, e.g., an invitation: LXX, 1 S. 20:6, 28; Jos.Ant., 7, 175; and in 
the NT in the parable of the guests excusing themselves from the supper: Lk. 14:18a 
(mid.); 18b, 19 (pass.). 


2. More important in the NT, however, is another group of meanings in which the 
prefix map— gives a nuance of aversion or repudiation, a. “To seek to turn aside by 
asking” (with inf. and pleon. unr: Plat.Resp., III, 387b: Jos.Ant., 10, 203. In the NT 
Hb. 12:19: ol Gxkovoavtes napltioavto uN mpooteOAvat aUtoIc kOyov. The request 
(Dt. 5:25; 18:16) originally dictated by humble fear of God and recognised by God to 
be justifiable (Dt. 18:17) is here understood to be a sinful repudiation of the divine 
revelation. Similarly in Ac. 25:11 Paul will not try to avert punishment by entreaty.4 


b. “To reject or repudiate”: P. Oxy., 1252 B, 28 (something); Jos.Ant., 7, 167 
(someone). In the NT the word is used in this sense in relation to different actions in 
the the supervision of doctrine and the exercise of congregational discipline. It is 
noteworthy that it occurs only in the Pastorals. In 1 Tm. 4:7 it signifies the rebuttal of 
BEPnrot Kal ypaddetc W001, in 2 Tm. 2:23 the rejection of — Cytijoeic, and in 1 Tm. 
5:11 the refusal to accept widows under 60 years of age on the list of 6vtmc yfipcr. 
From this rather forceful application there arises the meaning of expulsion in the 
sense of putting out disruptive elements and possibly of excommunication, as in Tt. 
3:10: alpetruxdv GvOpwnov petd piav Kal Sevtépav vovNeciav napatto& This is 
clearly linked, however, with the meaning already found elsewhere. 


c. “To disdain,” “to pum Plut.Them., 3, 4 (I, 113b); Dg., 4, 2. In the NT this is 
used of turning from God’ in Hb. 12:25 (cf. v. 19): BAémete uN mapattijoeobe tOv 
LOAOUVTE. 


Stdhlin 


* mapaitéouot Cr.-K6., 93; Koelling, | Tm., II (1887). 274, 320; Whbg. Past., 159, n. 
l. 

1 CDGW rec: aitéopo1; — 192, as also Bl.-Debr. § 367. 

pass. passive. 

inf. infinitive. 

2 Bl.-Debr. § 429. 

3 Wnd. Hb., 113. 

4 Cf. 4 Macc. 11:2. Deissmann (in Kautzsch) translates “to give way to constraint,” 
referring to | C. 6:7 and Blass, Grammatik (1896), 181. But comparison with Ac. 
25:11 suggests “to try to evade.” 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

5 Koelling, 298 ff.; Dib. Past. on | Tm. 5:3-16; B. Weis®, 203 takes a different view. 
6 Cf. Diog. L., VI, 82. 

Them. De Themistocle. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

7 Synon. the even stronger > Anootpégeobar; cf. Reg. Hb., 423, 51. 


+ alyuGArAwmrtoc, t alyworortiCa, t alyparmteda, t 


alyworwcia, + cvvaryucrAwtoc 





|. Proper Use. 


In both OT and NT the “prisoner of war” is a miserable person who stands in 
special need of God's help (Ps. 79:11 etc.), having been swallowed up by a terrible 
enemy (Lk. 21:24; Rev. 13:10: par. to Ev payaipN AxoxtavOAvat). The national 
disaster of the exile made the aiypaAw@oia Xidv a destiny which was particularly 
understood in religious terms (Ps. 126:1 etc.). Hence the knpUéa alypardtots Aneotv 





(Mas. )1 is one of the tasks of the messenger in Is. 61:1, and is 
accepted by Jesus in Lk. 4:18 as a Messianic function. In the same way, visiting 
prisoners (Ev @vAaK!) Wv) is one of the duties of discipleship in the exercise of love 
according to Mt. 25:36 ff. (Hb. 10:34; 13:3: pwhoKeobe TOV Seoniov Wc 
OVVOESELLEVOL). 


In the OT the thought of imprisonment is always self-evidently linked with prayer 
for liberation. The same principle is illustrated by the Rabbinic anecdote about a great 
sinner who gained merit by helping a prisoner to freedom (jTaan., 64b). Josephus 
journeys to Rome (Vit., 13 ff.) to secure the liberation of imprisoned priests. In the 
NT, too, the freeing of prisoners is sought so earnestly that sometimes it 1s attributed 
to divine miracle (Ac. 5:19; 12:7; 16:264 and is made an object of prayer (Phlm. 22). 
At any rate, Paul can raise the question whether dvaiUoa kal cUv Xptot® elvat is not 
to be preferred (Phil. 1:23). On the other hand, a new outlook arises when the idea of 
merit comes to be associated with martyrdom. Thus Ignatius passionately declines 
liberation (R., 2, 2: 4, 1). 


2. Figurative Use. 


Stahlin Gustav Stahlin, Leipzig, and Gurukul Theological Seminary, Madras, India 
(Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Mainz (Vol. 5-9). 

OT Old Testament. 

par. parallel. 

Mas. Masora. 

| In the original the thought of liberation from captivity is even more strongly 
emphasised by the final part of the verse: i? (“and liberation to 

them that are bound”): but this is paraphrased in LXX and Lk. by «al tu@Aolc 
OvéBrewtv. Similarly the Tg. paraphrases: “And the revelation of light to those who 
are blind.” This allegorisation is traditional in the Synagogue, probably on the basis of 
Is. 42:7. 

Taan. Taanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Ein! , 43). 

Vit. Vita. 

2 Cf. O. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder (1929), 281 ff. 

Phim. Philemon. 


The thought of imprisonment in war 1s carried over into the inner moral and 
religious struggle of man and for man. This use is not found in the OF In the NT it 
occurs only in Paul, who shows a partiality for military images (— otpatevouat etc.). 
Paul applies it in different ways, e.g., to those who lead astray: alypadkatiCovtec 
YOVALKEPLA CEOMpPEDLEVa AtLaptiaic (2 Tm. 3:6): to express subjection to sin: (EtEpov 
VOLOV) alyworkatiCovté pe Ev TH VOUW TH Gpaptiac (R. 7:23): but also, along the 
lines of the dovAevew Ev Katvotntt nmvevpLatoc of R. 7:6, to illustrate the subjection of 
our thoughts to Christ: alypadk@tiCovtes tOv vonua sic tv UnaKonv toU XpiotoU (2 
C. 10:5): and also to express the subjection of spirit? to Christ: NyLOADTEvOEV 
aiypwod@oiav (Eph. 4:8, quoting Ps. 68:18P 


The same figurative use is found in the LXX at Jdt. 16:9. It occurs occasionally in the 
post-apostolic writings, Ign.Eph.. 17, 1 referring to imprisonment by the Gpywv toU 
ai@voc tovtov, Phid., 2, 2 to imprisonment by wolves, Ir., I, praef. 1 by false teachers, 
Pall. Hist. Laus., 69 (p. 165, Buffer) by temptation, O. Sol. 10:3 f. to the fact that Christ 
takes souls and the world captive, and Lidz. Ginza, 49, 33 to the fact that the tempter 
makes prisoners in the world and leads men astray by introducing to them his own 
wisdom. 


In connection with this metaphorical use of alypad@tic@ we should also note the 
description of Paul’s individual helpers as ovvatyudA@tocs in R. 16:7, Col. 4:10 and 
Phim. 23. If he really meant literal imprisonment with him, ovvdéout0¢ or 
ovvdeont@tyns would be more likely, since Paul in his imprisonment never describes 
himself as alypddro@toc, but always as — déop110¢. Once again we most likely have the 
military image. This is suggested by Paul's recollections of battles and persecutions, 
and it is no accident that it is during his prison days that he uses it. Warfare and 
captivity carry with them a hint of the higher warfare and captivity along the lines of 2 
C. 10:5 and Eph. 4:8. The one who has a particular part in the external conflict can be 
called — ovotpatimtys from the one stand-point and — ovvatyudA@toc from the 
other. The latter, however, is wholly equivalent in content to the — odvdovA0¢ (Ev 


3 The image in Jer. 16:16 (followed in Mk. 1:17 and par.) has nothing to do with 
military service and is therefore quite different (as against Wnd. 2 K., 298). 

4 The interpretation in v. 9ff. does not elucidate the Nypodatevoev alywarmoiav, but 
in the context it is only possible to think of spirits, cf. Dib. Gfbr., 61. 

5 For the Rabbinic interpretation of the quotation, cf. Str.-B., III, 596. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 

Pall. Palladius Helenopolitanus, of Galatia (368—c. 431 A.D.), monk and bishop of 
Helenopolis, later of Aspruna (Galatia), close to Origen in outlook. He dedicated a 
collection of edifying biographies of monks to a chamberlain Lausos (Historia 
Lausiaca), and was possibly the author of a Vita Chrysostomi. 

Hist. Historia Lausiaca, ed. D.C. Buttler, 1898 ff. 

QO. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Synac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 

Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 


Kvpi@) of Col. 1:7 and 4:7. The three ovv— constructions are not applied to all 
fellow-workers, but have a special emphasis which singles out individual? 


Kittel 





A. The Non-Biblical Use. 


a. “Vital force,” or “life” in Hom.IL., 9, 415; Od., 5, 152 etc.: cf. woyi) te Kal alov, IL. 
16, 453: Od., 9, 523; Pind. Fr. 111, 5 (Schroeder). b. “Lifetime”: ai@v Biowo, Hesiod. Fr.. 
161, 1 (Rzach); ai@v wopowmoc, Pind.Olymp., II, 11: Hdt., I, 32; Thuc., I, 70, 8: 


6 But cf. Hb. 13:3: Wc ovvded5euévot (— 196). 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

* alav. C. Lackeit. Aion. Zeit u. Ewigkeit in Sprache u Religion d. Griechen, I (1916): 
C. Clemen, “Aion,” RG@, I, (1927), 171; Reitzenstein, Poim. v. Ind.; Iran Erl. v. 
Ind.; R. Wiinsch, ARW, XII (1909), 32ff.; K. Holl, “Ursprung d. Epiph.-Festes,” SAB 
(1917), 402 ff; O. Weinreich, “Aion in Eleusis,” ARW, XIX (1916/19), 174ff.; H. 
Junker, “Uber iranische Quellen d. hellenist. Aionvorstellung,” Vortrdge d. Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1921/2 (1923), 125ff.. H. Sasse, Aion erchomenos (unpub. Diss., Berlin, 
1923); L. Troje, “Die Geburt des Aion,” ARW, XXII (1923/4), 87ff., E. Norden, Die 
Geburt des Kindes (1924); R. Kittel, D. hellenist. Mysterienrel. u. das AT (1924); R. 
Reitzenstein and H. H. Schaeder, “Studien z. antiken Synkretismus. Aus Iran u. 
Griechenland.” Studien d. Bibliothek Warburg, VII (1926): E. Meyer, Ursprung u. 
Anfdnge des Christentums, Il (1921), 83ff.. F. Cumont, 7extes et Monuments relatifs 
aux mysteres de Mithra (1894-1900), I, 76ff.; Die Mysterien des Mithra (Germ. 
transl. Gehrich)? (1923), 96ff.: A. Christensen, Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la Perse 
antique (1928), 45ff.; H. Schaedel, Die nt.liche Aonenlehre (1930). 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 
century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Olymp. Olympia. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 


Xenoph.Cyrop.. VIII, 7, 1.c. “Age” or “generation” in Aesch.Sept. c. Theb., 742 and 771: 
Soph. Fr., 1021, 1 (Nauck): plur. Emped. Fr., 129, 6 (Diels, I, 272, 20). d. “Space of time” 
or “time,” with ref. to the past in Demosth. Ep.. 2. 7: €v Gzavttt@ ai@vu Or., 18, 203: 
TOVTA TOV al@vea. to the future in 18, 199: 66€a A apoydovav fH toU wéAAovtOc al@voc: to 
the present in Psephisma of Assos. Ditt. Sy. 797. 9: aidv Eveotac: plur. waKpoUc 
al@vac. Theocr., XVI, 43. e. “Eternity,” since Plat. (infra): hyperbol. €€ ... al@voc, “from 
eternity.” Lycurg., 110, Diod. S.. I, 63, 5: 6 ai@voc, Ps.-Demosth.Or., 60, 6; Diod. S.. 
Ill, 8,5; xatd ... al@voc, Lycurg., 7: cic alva, Lycurg.. 106; cic Axavta TOV al@vea “in 
eternity.” /oc. cit. 


From the days of Heraclitus (alWv malc Eott naiGwv, Fr. 52, Diels, I, 88, 1) and 
Empedocles the philosophers made use of the term in discussions of the problem of 
time. The high-water mark of such discussions 1s found in Plato’s Timaeus. Whereas 
Greek in general distinguishes between ypdvoc and aidv, using the former for time in 
itself and the latter for the relative time allotted to a being, Plato distinguishes 
between alav as timeless, ideal eternity, in which there are no days or months or 
years, and ypovoc as the time which is created with the world as a moving image of 
eternity (elk@ Ktvytov twa al@voc, Tim., 37d). From this view, which is rather 





Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Sept. c. Septem contra Thebas. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

plur. plural. 

Emped. Empedocles, of Acragas in Sicily (c. 495-435 B.c.), a philosopher who with 
his doctrine of the elements 1s to be placed among the physicists and mystics of the 
Sth century B.c., ed. H. Diels in Die Hragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike, 1922. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarur, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
Theocr. Theocritus, of Syracuse (born c. 305 B.c.), celebrated Hellenistic poet and 
master of bucolic poetry (the idyll), later at court in Alexandria under Ptolemaeus II 
Philadelphus, ed. U. Wilamowitz in Bucolici Graeci, 1905. 

Lycurg. Lycion. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Tim. Timaeus. 





singular in the Greek world, and which reminds us of the later Persian distinction 
between zrvan akarana (“endless time” or “eternity’’) and zrvan dare ghd-chvadhata 
(a “long period of time” with its own fixed span, 1.c., the duration of the world), 
Aristotle returns to the conception of alav as the relative period of time allotted to 
each specific thing. In accordance with his doctrine of the eternity of the world, the 
aldv of the world coincides with ypovoc Omeipoc Ot bev oUv oUtEe YEyOvEV O mOc 
oUpavOc oUt EVvOeyETUL Oaphivat .. OAK Eotiw élc Kal Aidioc, dpynv. Mev Kal 
TELEVTNV oUK EYOV toU TAVTOC ald@voc, EYOV 5E Kal TMEPLEYOV Ev aUtO) TOV Oeipov 
ypovov, Cael., I, 1, p. 283b, 26 ff. To this there corresponds the definition in Cael., I, 
9, p. 279a, 23 ff.: tO ydp TEMOG tO mMEpléyov TOV thc EKGOTOVD Conc XPOVov . - al@v 
Exdotov KékANntat. Katd tOv aUtTOV SE AOyov Kal TO TOU TONTOC OU pavoU Blo kal 
tO TOV TOVTO YPOVOV Kal hv Ometpiav MEPLEYOV TEAOG, aldv ETL, ax0 toU del elvan 
elAnoWs thv Exwvoniav, ANévatoc Kal Oioc. 


Under Plato’s influence, Philo gives the following definition of aldv: tO ypdvov 
mapacetyua kal Apyétumov, Mut. Nom., 267; Deus Imm., 32: cf. Rer. Div. Her., 165. 
ypovoc is the ioc of the Kdop0¢ aloOntdc, aldv the Bioc of God and the Kdop0¢ 
vontoc. It is of the nature of aidv to be the eternal to-day, Fug., 57. It is Amépatoc 
(Fug., 57), Gmewpoc (Leg. Gaj., 85). In the sense of eternity or unending time both 
Plutarch (Cons. ad Apoll., 17 [II], lllc]; Eiap. Delph., 20 [II, 393a]) and the younger 
Stoics? are familiar with the term aidv.3 


In the Hellenistic age the word acquires religious significance in virtue of the fact 
that Aldv becomes the name of a god of ney whose mysteries are known to have 
been celebrated in Alexandria from c. 200 B.c# (Ps. -Callisth., 30, 6, p. 27; 
Epiph.Haer., 51, 22). The aidv speculations of Alexandria, where Judaism also picked 


Cael. De Caelo. 

1 This etymology is naturally false. aid@v and dei go back to the same root aivo, aju 
(cf. Lat. aevum, Sansk. ayu), which means “life,” or “life force” or “lifetime”: v. 
Lackeit, op. cit., 7 ff. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Deus Imm. Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Rer. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Leg. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Cons. ad Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

Eiap. Delph. De Hi apad Delphos. 

2 Epict.Diss., II, 5, 13; Marc. Ant., 2, 12: 4, 43 and 50 etc. 

3 On aldv in the Neo-Platonists (esp. Plotin. and Proclos), v. Lackeit, 69 ff. 

C. cired. 

4 Thence spreading to Eleusis, cf. Ditt. SyIP, 1125, 8 Ginscr. 73/74 B.c.) — n. 20. 
Ps.-Callisth. Pseudo-Callisthenes. In the name of Callisthenes of Olynthus, nephew of 
Aristotle, who accompanied Alexander the Great, we have a historical novel on 
Alexander which has a colourful and interesting history, ed. J. Kroll, 1926. 

Epiph. Epiphanius, of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
(298-403 A.D.), opponent of 80 Christian, Jewish and Gnostic heresies in his rich and 
comprehensive work Tavéptov Katd mac@v tv alpéoewv, ed. K. Holl, 1922. 
Haer. Haereses. 


up the Greek word aldv, had a profound influence on syncretistic Gnosticism. Behind 
the Greek Aigv stands the Persian Zrvan akarana or unlimited time, which Eudemos 
of Rhodes already recognised to be the supreme principle of Persian theology above 
even Ahuramazda and Ahriman (Damascius, I, 322, 8 ff., Ruelle) and which, 
personified in Persian fashion, occupied an important place among the later Parsee 
deities, esp. in the cult of Mithras. 


B. algv in the Sense of Prolonged Time or Eternity. 


|. The Formulae “from eternity” and “to eternity.” 


a. The concepts of time and eternity merge in the formulae in which aidv is linked 
with a preposition to indicate an indefinite past or future, e.g., Gm al@voc (Lk. 1:70: 
Ac. 3:21; 15:18) and Ex toU ai@voc (In. 9:32) in the sense of “from the ancient past” 
or “from eternity,” or el¢ al@va (Jd. 13) and gic tOv ai@va (27 times, esp. common in 
Jn. e.g., 4:14) in the sense of “for ever” or “to all eternity.” Only in the light of the 
context can it be said whether aidv means “eternity” in the strict sense or simply 
“remote” or “extended” or “uninterrupted time.” Thus in Lk. 1:70 and Ac. 3:21 ol 
Gytot Gz al@voc mpoohtai means “the holy prophets of old time.” The meaning is 
particularly weak when we have an aidv formula in a negative statement. Thus Jn. 
9:32: Ek toU al@voc oUK NKovoOn, simply means that “it has never been heard,” and 
oU (uN) ... el¢ TOV ai@va merely signifies “never” (cf. Jn. 13:8: 1 C. 8:13). The full 
significance of “eternity” is perhaps to be found in passages like Lk. 1:55; Jn. 6:51: 
12:34: 14:16; 2 C. 9:9 (w 111, 9); Hb. 5:6; 7:17, 21 etc.; 1 Pt. 1:25; 1 Jn. 2:17; Jd. 13, 
if the question can ever be answered with any certainty. 


In order to bring out more fully the stricter concept of eternity, religious usage 
generally prefers the plur. Esp. in doxologies we find: ig toUc al@vac (Mt. 6:13 [Rd]: 
Lk. 1:33; R. 1:25: 9:5; 11:36; 2 C. 11:31; Hb. 13:8; and also el¢ mévtac toUc al@vac 
with mp0 mavtOc toU al@voc, Jd. 25). This plur. use is simply designed to emphasise 
the idea of eternity which is contained but often blurred in the sing. ai@v. Thus in 
Hebrews the elc tOv ai®va used under the influence of the LXX (e.g,. 5:6; 7:24) is 
materially identical with elc toUc al@vac in 13:8. The plur. is also to be found in 
formulae which refer to the past. In 1 C. 2:7 it is said of the 0coU cogia: Av 
Tpomptoev O HEOc mp0 tWV aldvev (“from all eternity”); similarly in Col. 1:26: ax0 
tWV aldvov Kal GxtO0 tv yeveMv, and Eph. 3:9: dx0 tv alavew, cf. Eph. 3:11: katd 
mpo0Eow TOV aldvav Nv Exoinoev (== Katd mpd0Eow Nv Exoinoev TPO TWV aldvov). 
In these cases the sing. Gx0 or mp0 toU al@voc might well be used instead of the plur. 
But the plur. presupposes knowledge of a plurality of ail@vec, of ages and periods of 
time whose infinite series constitutes eternity. Thus the idea of prolonged but not 
unending time is also present in the ai@v formulae. Noteworthy in this respect is the 
parallel ai@veo/yeveat in Col. 1:26. The concepts of limited and unlimited time merge 
in the word ai@v. The implied inner contradiction is brought to light in the expression 
ypovot aldviot which is used as an equivalent of the plur. in R. 16:25; 2 Tm. 1:9; Tt. 
1:2; for eternal times is strictly a contradiction in terms. 


sing. singular. 


Also designed to emphasise the concept of eternity is the twofold use of the term 
in the formula eic tOv al®va tToU ai@voc (Hb. 1:8, y 44:6). In 21 passages this twofold 
use 1s linked with the plur., thus giving rise to the distinctive formula of the Pauline 
Epistles and Revelation (cf. also Hb. 13:21; 1 Pt. 4:11; 5:11): eig toUc ai®vac tTWV 
aldveov. Finally, there are cases in which the aidv formulae are united with similar 
expressions. Thus in the phrase: sic maou tA¢ yeveds toU al@voc TOV aldvev Eph. 
3:21 (cf. Col. 1:26), we can pick out the components el¢ m&ouc tAc yevedc and elo tOV 
alOva tOv aldvev; and cic Népav al@voc (2 Pt. 3:18) can be dissected into the two 
constituents elc Nuépav (sc. Kvpiov) and sic TOV al@va. 


b. These formulae contain nothing peculiar to the NT. From the time of the LXX they 
form part of the common usage of Hellenistic Judaism. The LXX uses aidv to translate 
different Hebrew terms, among which the most important are and . While aldv 
always contains the idea of a prolongation of time, in the first instance means only 
hidden or distant time belonging to the remote and inscrutable past or future from the 


standpoint of the presen® The chronological distance is relative. Thus Amos in 9:11 can 
refer to the time of David as “days of old” (LXX: Nuépat toU ai@voc). If the 





thought of distance is to be expressed by . expressions like . etc. are 
often used. Only at a later time (demonstrably after Deutero-Isaiah) does begin to 

have the sense of endless time or eternity in the true sense. At the same period we begin 
to find the plur. (Is. 45:17), which was unknown in earlier writings, and which 
signifies eternity, but on the assumption that the sing. means a long period of time. The 
idea of a stretch of time belongs from the very first to the word .« which is a poetic 
term and. except in Job 20:4, denotes unlimited future. In translation of such Hebrew 
expressions as ). and (or occasionally etc.). the LXX offers an 


incalculable wealth of examples of eternity formulae with the simple sing. ai@v. e.g.. x0 
(to) al@voc, 790 (toU) ai@voc, cic (TOV) aldva etc. 


The LXX can also afford examples of the twofold use of ai@v in these formulae. In a 
passage like y 44:6 (cf. Hb. 1:8) cic (tOv) ai@va (toU) ai@voc is given as the translation 
of . It is harder to explain why the simple should be predominantly. 
though not exclusively, rendered cic ai@va ai@voc, and cic tOv al@va Kal cic 
tOv ai@va tol aidvoc. We need hardly follow R. Kitfeln detecting here the influence of 
the aion theology of Alexandria. The most likely explanation is that . as the strongest 
Hebrew term for an infinite future. demanded a special translation, and recourse was 
therefore had to the expression ai@v ai@vo®. This is to be understood in terms of 
linguistic psychology. possibly being suggested by the Hebrew . which is often 


5 “A concept which takes over where our comprehension ceases,” C. v. Orelli, D. 
hebr. Synonyma d. Zeit u Ewigkeit (1871), 70. 


6 “If is the dark abyss which swallows up time, is the direct way to it,” ibid. , 
88. 

7 D. hellenist. Mysterienreligion ud. AT, 73. 

8 Cf. the LXX formulae cic yevedv kal yevedv and sic yevedc yeveOv, and the 


multiplication of in the doxologies of later Judaism, e.g., Kaddish, 4: 


rendered cic (tOV) al®va (toU) al@voc (y 82:18; 91:8: 131:14). The name Ai@v Al@voc, 
which occurs in the Hermetic writings for the god of eternity AidW certainly developed 
out of these formulae as found in the LXX. Whether the translators coined the expression 
or found it cannot be decided. The plur. use of ai@v in such formulae does occur in the 
LXX, though infrequentlyl® The basis of this construction seems to be the Hebrew plur. 

. though this is not usually rendered ai@vec, and never in Is. The combination of 











the plur. and a twofold use 1s extremely rare in the LXX, but there are a few examples, 
such as cic toUc al@vac TOV al@vev for 71Y in y 83:5, and cf. Tob. 14:15 S; 4 Macc. 





18:24. Similarly there are one or two instances of the interfusion of aidv and yeved 
formulae. 


Hence it may be seen that the usage of the NT 1s distinguished from that of the 
LXX only by an intensification of the tendency already displayed in the LXX to 
replace the simple formulae by more complicated: 


2. The Eternity of God. 


a. alov has the full significance of eternity when it is linked with the concept of 
God. Apart from the doxologies, this is the case in the description of God as the 
eternal God. In R. 16:26 we find this in the form 0 aldvtoc Med¢ (— aldvtoc). The 
phrase occurs already in the LXX: Gn. 21:33; Is. 26:4; 40:28; Bar. 4:8, 10 etc.: Sus. 
42: 2 Macc. 1:25: 3 Macc. 6:12: cf. PhiloPlant., 8 and 74 and 89 (— Giétoc). We also 
find 0 BactheUc TOV aldvev in 1 Tm. 1:17. 


However we understand this expression, it originally means the eternal king: cf. the 
common Jewish description of God axfirst found in Jer. 10:10, lacking in the 
LXX), and similar expressions (e.g.. ) b.Ber., 60b). As in many similar 
cases, the gen. is modelled on the Heb. stat. constr. Other examples of this use of ai@v are 
0e0c toU al@voc in Eth. En. 1:4; 0¢0¢ tv al@vov in Sir. 36:22: 1 CL. 55, 6 (cf. alavav 
Ocdc, P. Paris, 174, 629, Wessely): BaotveUc toU al@voc in Eth. En. 25:3, 5, 7, cf. “the 
eternal king” in Slav. En. 64:3 AB): BaotWeUc tOv aid@vov in Eth. En. 22:14. Cf. also “the 
eternal Lord” in Slav. En. 1:8; dominus saeculorum in Jub. 31:13: dg0nx0ta mavtOc ai@voc 


9 Reitzenstein Poim., 23, 270; E. Peterson, EX Q@EOX (1926), 320. 

10 mp0 tOv aldvev for in y 54:20; elc toUc al®vac for in 2 Ch. 6:2; y 

60:5; for in y 76:8; for in Da. 3:9: cf. also Sir. 45:24; Wis. 3:8: 

Tob. 3:11; 8:5, 15 B; 11:14 AB; 13:1, and esp. the apocryphal addition to Daniel 3; gic 
MAVTAG TOUS al@vac in Tob. 13:4; 8:5 S; 8:15 AS; 11:14 S; 13:16 S; 13:18 A. 

11 On the non-biblical use of eternity formulae, v. Lackeit, op. cit., 32: Peterson, op. 
cit., 168 ff. Examples from the inscriptions are el¢ al@va, Ditt. Or., 515, 56; cic tOv 
aldva, ibid., 566, 21 f.; sic TOV Gnavta al@va, 332, 33. The plur. is infrequent and 
late, cf. Peterson, op. cit., 169. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Plant. De Plantatione. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

constr. construction. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 





in Jos.Ant., 1, 272 (cf. aiavav Pace Kal Kdpte, Preis. Zaub., XII [P. Leid.] Col. VII. 
36). Originally these Judaeo-Christian formulae were simply designed to express the 
eternity of God, but later all the other meanings of ai@v were read into them. Thus 
BactreUc TOV aldvov is also taken to mean “the King of the aeons,” i.e., the One who 
rules over the ai@vec understood as periods of time or spheres of the cosmos (— 204 on 
Hb. 1:2: 11:3), or perhaps even as personal beings. This is shown by expressions like 
TAaTHP TMV al@vev in Just.Apol.. 41, 2 (quoting 1 Ch. 16:28 in a text which deviates from 
both Mas. and LXX), or 0 éyutovpyOc Kal zatNp TOV al@vev in 1 Cl., 35, 3, in which it 
would be impossible to substitute ai@vioc for TOV alavav. 


b. But how are we to understand the eternity ascribed to God in the term aidv? 


In the older writings of the OT there is a very simple concept of eternity. The 
being of God reaches back into times past computation. God has always been. Hence 


He is the God of old, as we are really to construe the of Gn. 21:33 (0e0c 


aldv1oc, Lxx)22 Again, He always will be. In contrast to men, who are subject to 
death (Gn. 6:3), He is the living God (e.g., Dt. 5:23: 32:40). 


This primitive idea of eternity changes at a later date. In Deutero-Isaiah X 


really means 0¢0c aidvioc (Is. 40:28), no longer signifying merely the 

remote past, but unending time or eternity. In addition to the important description of 
God as X, which in similar forms is also used outside Judaism for 
BaalSamin as the god of the world and heaven!? Deutero-Isaiah also introduces a 
formula which is of great significance in religious history, namely, “I am the First and 
the Last.” This, too, serves to describe the eternity of God (— AQ). As the Creator 
and Consummator God is the eternal One. His eternal being stretches beyond the time 
of the world. He is from eternity to eternity (4n0 toU al@voc Ewc toU al@voc, w 89, 
2). Before the world was created, He was (y 89:2): and when heaven and earth have 
vanished, He will be (yw 101:26 ff., quoted with reference to Christ in Hb. 1:10). Thus 
the unending eternity of God and the time of the world, which is limited by its 
creation and conclusion, are contrasted with one another. Eternity is thought of as 
unending time—for how else can human thought picture 1t?—and the eternal being of 
God is represented as pre-existence and post-existence. Yet in later Judaism there are 














Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

12 CF. : Dt. 33:27 etc.; “the Ancient of days,” Da. 7:9. 

13 xn]: inscription in Palmyra, De Vogiié, Inscriptions Sémitiques (1868-77), 

No. 73, | (cf. M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 1, 257; Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 
295); another inscription from the vicinity of Palmyra bearing the same designation of 
God is given by Lidzbarski, Joc. cit. NOY NW? ; inscription from the Diocl. camp 


of Palmyra, ibid., II, 298. With NA7Y NM there is also found 79 NW) ibid., I, 296. 
NY can mean either “eternity” or “world.” The former is attested by the frequent 
occurrence of NN?Y? ibid., Il, 296; cf. De Vogiiév, op. cit., No. 74-88. 





also attempts to make eternity the complete antithesis of time. Thus Slav. En. 65 
describes the creation of time along with that of the world. “But when all creation 
comes to an end ... the times will be destroyed, and there will be no more months nor 
days nor hours:* they will be dissolved and will be reckoned no more; for the one 
aion will begin.” Here eternity is thought of as timelessness, as in Platd? 


The NT took over the OT and Jewish view of divine eternity along with the 
ancient formulae. There was new development, however, to the extent that the 
statements concerning God's eternity were extended to Christ (cf. Hb. 1:10 ff.; 13:8; 
Rev. 1:17 f.; 2:8; 22:13). In the NT, too, eternity is thought of as the opposite of this 
cosmic time which is limited by creation and conclusion. Statements concerning the 
eternal being and action of God are thus expressed in terms of preand post- (cf. mpo 
and dx0 tv aldvev, 1 C. 2:7; Col. 1:26; Eph. 3:9; 1p0 KataBorf\>o Koopov, Jn. 
17:24; Eph. 1:4; 1 Pt. 1:20). To this context there also belongs the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ. 





C. alev in the Sense of the Time of the World. 


1. al@v as the Time of the World; the End of the alav. 


In the plur. aid@v formulae the meaning of aidv merges into that of a long but 
limited stretch of time. In particular, aidv in this sense signifies the time or duration 
of the world, 1.¢., time as limited by creation and conclusion. At this point we are 
confronted by the remarkable fact that in the Bible the same word al@v is used to 
indicate two things which are really profoundly antithetical, namely, the eternity of 
God and the duration of the world. This twofold sense, which ald@v shares with the 


Heb. , points back to a concept of eternity in which eternity is identified with the 
duration of the world. 


Parseeism, too, uses the same word zrvan to denote both concepts. It may be 


assumed that both the zrvan concept and the new use of which we suddenly find 

in Deutero-Isaiah have a common origin in an oriental and probably Babylonian 
concept of time and eternity 16 In both cases, however, belief in creation brings about 
a separation between the concepts of eternity and duration. In distinction from the 
biblical usage, Parseeism also introduced a terminological differentiation. The 
distinction between zrvan akarana as eternity and zrvan daregh?0-chvadhta as the 


14 It is to be noted that the week is not mentioned as a measure of time; cf. also 
Plat.Tim., 37e: Nuépag yap Kal vita Kal pfl}vag Kal Eviovtovc, OUK Ovtac mplv 
oUpavOv yevéo8at; and PhiloOp. Mund., 26: ypdvoc ydp oUK Nv mp0 KdoLLODv, GAA A 
oUV aUt® yéyovev fh Wet aUtOv, which is explained by the fact that time is SuaotH LW 
tlc TOU KOOLLOV KIVIOEMS. 

15 Cf. also Ps. 90:4 and 2 Pt. 3:8, as also the destruction of the concept of time in the 
saying in Syr. Bar. 74 (E. Kautzsch, Pseudepigraphen |1900], 440) concerning the 
future acon: “Because this time is the end of what is destructible and the beginning of 
what is indestructible ... it is far from the wicked and near to those who do not die.” 
16 Cf. on this problem, H. H. Schaeder, “Parsismus und Judentum,” RGG. IV, 1085 
ff. 


duration of the world (— 197 f.) is first found on the epitaph of Antiochus of 
Commagene (34 B.c.; Ditt. Or., 383, 44), where we may recognise the former in élc¢ 
tOv Aneipov aidva, whereas ypdvoc Ametpoc is an incorrect rendering of the latter. It 
is not possible to trace back zrvan speculation beyond the 4th century B.c. Yet there 
can be little doubt that, even before the terms came to be fixed, the thought of creation 
as an absolute beginning had introduced a distinction between eternity and the 

duration of the world in Parseeism no less than Judaism. Only in Slav. En. 65 ((— 
202) do we detect any direct influence of zrvan speculation on Jewish thought. 








In the NT algv is used in the sense of the time of the world in the expression 
ovvtéxeia toU al@voc (“the end of the acon”) which Mt’ uses for the end of the 
world. The expression is to be explained by the penetration of the term into 
eschatological formulae (— Eoyatoc, ovvtéAeta) in place of other temporal concepts 
like Huépat, ypovor, Katpoi, Ery!® 


For other examples of ovvtéAeu toU alddvoc, cf. Sir. 43:7 S (a misunderstanding of 
the original); Ass. Mos. 12:4 (exitus saeculi), 4 Esr. 6:25 (finis saeculi). 8. Bar. 54:21: 
69:4: 83:7: cf. Eac AANP@ODow Kaipol al@voc, Tob. 14:5 BA: pwéypi Téppwatoc al@voc, 
Sib., 3. 756 f. For the use of alav in the sense of “the time of the world.” cf. 4 Esr. 14:11: 
saeculum perdidit iuventutem suam et tempora appropinquant senescere. Duodecim enim 
partibus divisum est saeculum .... Wis. 13:9: otowdoac0ai tOv aldva, (“to search out the 
course of the world”): 14:6: AzéAmev 10 al@vi onépwa (“left seed to the later time of the 
world”); 18:4: t@ aiddvi (“to the course of the world”). There is an odd use of 0 ai@v 0 
weyac (“the great acon”) for the duration of the world in Eth. En. 16:1. But cf. the concept 
of the néyac Eviavtdc, the Platonic and Stoic cosmic year: Cic.Nat. Deor., 2. 20 and 52: 
Arat.Phaenom., 458 etc. 


This clear conception of aidv as the time or duration of the world is obscured by 
the irruption of the plur. into such expressions. It hardly need be demonstrated that Ez 
ovvtedeid TWV aldvev in Hb. 9:26 (cf. ovvtédeta TOV aldvev, Test. L. 10) is identical 
with the sing. ovvtéAeua toU ail@voc. The plur. has been formed here in analogy with 
the eternity formulae and other eschatological expressions. The same is true of td 





Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

17 Mt. 13:39, 40, 49; 24:3: 28:20. In the latter case the expression 1s used instead of 
an eternity formula. 

18 Cf. Ex Eoydatotc clWow (“in the last times”), Eth. En. 27:3. 

S. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Nat. De Natura Deorum. 

Arat. Aratus, of Soloi in Cilicia (c. 310-245 B.c.), Stoic, later at the Macedonian 
court, the author of a didactic epic in astronomy on heavenly phenomena, ed. E. 
Maass, 1893. 

Phaenom. Phaenomena. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 


téhy TMV ald@vev in 1 C. 10:1 EL? These phrases naturally suggest that the course of 
the world, the great aidv (supra), is made up of a series of smaller ai@vec. Thus we 
read in 4 Esr. 11:44: respexit Altissimus super sua tempora et ecce finita sunt et 
saecula eius completa sunt (cf. 14:11). On the other hand, aidv has not yet become a 
fixed term for a specific portion of the course of the world. 


2. alov as World. 


The sense of “time or course of the world” can easily pass over into that of the 
“world” itself, so that aidv approximates closely to K6opoc. In Mk. 4:19 and the par. 
Mt. 13:22 the phrase al HEPILVOL toU al@voc means “the cares of the world” (cf. 0 
YOALNGAC pepyivd td toU KOOHOD, 1 C. 7:33). Paul uses as equivalent expressions 
copia TOU KéoL0v, cogia TOU al@voc tovtov and cogia TOU KdopL0v tTovtov(1 C. 
1:20: 2:6; 3:19). To the description of the end of the world as ovvtéAeta toU al@voc 
there corresponds the description of its beginning as KkataBoArN Kdop0v (— KdoLOC). 


The equation of aidv and Kdop0c, also found in the Hellenistic mysterie¢9 js to 
be explained in the NT by Jewish linguistic usage, Only at a later stage did Hebrew 
develop the concept of the universe, and for it, in addition to the paraphrase “heaven 
and earth,” it fashioned the terms 11 (the “universe’) and (Aram. ). 

Both occur in Qoh. 3:11, but in such a way that probably still has temporal 


significance.*+ Later the sense of “world” accrues to as well. In 4 Esr. the spatial 
significance is just as definite as the temporal, as in expressions like habitantes 
saeculum (3:9 etc.) or gui in saeculo seminati sunt (8:41) etc. Both meanings are also 
found in the Greek version of S. Bar.. In the Rabbinic writings there is only sparse 
attestation for or in the sense of the spatial world prior to the Ist century 

A.D., but there are several examples later. Indeed, in the later Rabbis the “world” in 





the spatial sense becomes the main meaning of 22—a process for which there 
are parallels in Syriac and Arabic. Even the eternity formulae are interpreted by the 
Rabbis in this sense? 


19 The eschatological significance of téXoc¢ counts against the view of Joh. W. | K., 
254 and Pr.-Bauer that td téAn signifies the end of the present and the beginning of 
the future aidv. 

20 Ditt. Syll3, 1125, 8: Ai@v 6 @UtOG EV tolc AUTOIS alEl PUoEt DEiat LEVOV KOOLLOG TE 
elc KatTA TA GUtG, Omoloc Eott Kal Nv Kal Eotat, ApyNv weodtyta tékoc OUK Eya@v 
(Eleusis). This identification goes back to the zrvan conception if it is implied by 
Eudemos of Rhodes that the original being (Zrvan) is called either space (tomoc) or 
time (ypdovoc). Cf. also the conjunction of aidv and Kécpo0c in PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 170. 
Aram. Aramaic. 

21 In favour of the correctness of this disputed text, and the sense of “the time of the 
world,” we may refer to the mention of beginning and end in the same verse. 

22 Cf. Dalman WJ, 120-27 and 132-46. 

23 23 Thus the fathers of the remote past become the fathers of the world (jChag.., 
77d, Dalman, 141) and the eternal King (God) becomes the King (God) of the world 
(Tg. O., Gn. 21:33, Dalman, 142). 


_ The plural ai@vec shares the change of meaning. Hence the ai@vec of Hb. 1:2 (6 
oU Kal Exoinoev TOUc al@vac) and 11:3 (Katnpticba1 tToUc ai@vac Pratt VeoU) are to 
be understood spatially as “worlds” or “spheres.” 


In the case of Hb. 1:2 we should compare the reading 6c Uymos mévtac tToUc 
al@va(Tob. 13:18 B) for gic ... al@vac A (cf. also 3:2 S oU Kpivetc [AB cic] tOv al@va). 
For Rabbinic examples ofO in the same sense, v. Str.-B., III, 671 f.). It is often said 
that God has created thedf. H). 11:3; Tg. Dt. 33:28: 

(“by his word is the world made”). There is even reference to the creation of more 
worlds { .24 Thus it is said in Gn. r., 3 on 1:5 that the Holy One, before He 








created the present world. created other9 ( but then destroyed them again 
because He took no pleasure in thent” 


3. The Present and Future alav. 


a. If aidv means the time or duration of the world, and the plur. is firmly 
established, there is an obvious suggestion that the ai@v is not unique, but that there is 
a series of al@vec in which all things flow in eternal recurrence. On this view, creation 
and conclusion are not to be taken in the sense of absolute beginning and end, but 
rather in the sense of transition from one acon to the other® Eternity would then be 
coincident with the infinite series of such al@vec, just as in Aristotle it is identical 
with the time of the world. This is the doctrine of eternity found in oriental astrology 
with its thought of eternal recurrence. It can hardly be doubted that this view had 
some influence on that of the Bible, especially on its eschatological ideas?” In 
Ecclesiastes, in which the clear-cut statement (3:1) gives classical 
formulation to the oriental view of the determination of all occurrence by time, the 
thought of recurrence is also expressed, namely, that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that what seems to be new has already taken place in the epochs ( , 

LXX €v toic ai@ow) before us (1:9f.). The ai@vec here are the periods of the world 
in their infinite succession. It was under the influence of such ideas, probably 
Babylonian, that the Heb. plural came to be used, and there can be no doubt that the 
same ideas influenced the understanding of aidv and al@vec. 





v. vide. 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

24 On the plur. v. Levy W.ort:, II, 656. 

Gn. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/., 209 ff.). 

25 Bereshit Rabba, ed. J. Theodor (1912), I, 23. 

26 This view is found in Ps.-Arist. Mund., 5, p. 397a, 9 ff.: Niiov te Kal oeknvyc, 
KIVODLEVOV EV Akpipeotaétotc Létpotc EE alW@voc Elc Etepov aldva. Cf. also Sir. 39:20. 
27 Cf. the eschatological principle 14 Eoyata Wc Td mpWta, Barn., 6, 13 (— Eoyatoc), 
the concept of maAtyyevecia etc. 

28 With this may be linked the view that the earth 1s everlasting (Qoh. 1:4). It is the 
theatre of world occurrence, as is also assumed in 4 Esr. 





Nevertheless, even though the ai@vec were often understood in this way in the 
eternity formulae and other expressions, this understanding is contrary to the biblical 
doctrine of time and eternity. The idea of eternal recurrence cannot be united with the 
understanding of the creation and end of the world as absolute beginning and absolute 
conclusion. The biblical view of the uniqueness of the course of the world, which is 
also the view of Persian religion, stands in antithesis to the pantheistic and 
astrological doctrine of recurrence with its confusion of God and the world, of eternity 
and time. 


b. A combination of the dualistic doctrine of time and eternity with the 
terminology of the doctrine of recurrence is to be found in the inwardly self- 
contradictory view of the two aeons, the present and the future. The present aldv is 
identical with the time of the world whose ovvté\e1a has come. The future aiav, the 
future time of the world, is the new which follows. It is something inconceivable, to 
be represented only symbolically, e.g., as “the kingdom of God” in a historical 
image, or as “the new heaven and the new earth” in a spatial,30 or as “the new time 
of the world” in a temporal. The inward contradiction consists in trying to picture in 
the category of time that which stands in antithesis to it. For the present aldv is related 
to the future as time to eternity. 





In the NT the present and future aeons are mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, in 
the Pauline writings, and in Hebrews. In Mk. 10:30 (Lk. 18:30) we read: €dv wh AGBN 
... VUv Ev t@ Kaip@ tobt® olkiac ... Kal Ev TO al@vi TM EpyouévW Conv alidviov, ~... 
now in this time ... and in the coming aceon.” In Lk. 16:8 the sons of this acon (oi viol 
toU ai@voc tovtov) are contrasted with the sons of light, and in Lk. 20:34 f. with 
those who are counted worthy to take part in that acon (toU ai®voc Exeivov tvyElv) 
and in the resurrection. The saying in Mk. 3:29, according to which those who 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost can never be forgiven, 1s reproduced in Mt. 12:32 
in a form in which eic tOv al@va is replaced by oUte Ev tovtW TH) alWvi oUtE Ev TW 
éAAovt1, “neither in this acon nor in that which is to come.” In Paul the phrase O 
ail@v OUtOs occurs seven times (R. 12:2: 1 C. 1:20; 2:6 twice; 2:8: 3:18; 2 C. 4:4), and 
O alWv O EveotWc¢ movnpdc once (GI. 1:4). This movnpdc is characteristic of the way in 
which Paul speaks of the present acon as that of sin? In the Synoptics (apart from Lk. 
16:8) and Eph. 1:21 this additional sense is lacking, though it is found again in the 
references to O vUv aidv in 1 Tm. 6:17; 2 Tm. 4:10: and Tt. 2:12. For 0 ai@v oUto¢ 
there can be substituted O Ko1pO¢g oUtog (Mk. 10:30; Lk. 18:30); 0 vUv Korpdg (R. 
3:26; 8:18; 11:5; 2 C. 8:14); or O Kdop10¢ OUTOc (1 C. 3:19; 5:10; 7:31; Eph, 2:2). In 
the Johannine writings this expression is normally used instead of 0 ai@v oUTtOoc, 
which does not occur (Jn. 8:23; 9:39; 11:9; 12:25, 31; 13:1; 16:11; 18:36; 1 Jn. 4:17). 
In the Pauline writings the future acon is found only in Eph. in the expression (1:21): 
oU LLOvov Ev TH al@vi toUTW CAAA Kal Ev 1) wédrovett (cf. Mt. 12:32), and in the 
remarkable phrase: Ev tolc alMow tolc Exepyopévoic, in which the plur. is to be 
understood in the light of the plur. eternity formulae. In Hb. 6:5 there is reference to 


29 Cf. the train of thought in Daa. 7. 

30 Le., as the new cosmos — yf, KOoLLOG. 

31 Cf. 0 0e0c toU al@voc tovtov (2 C. 4:4) and ol Apyovtec toU ai®voc tovtov (1 C. 
2:6). 


the dvvapetc LéAOVTOS alDvoc, i.e., the pneumatic powers of the future world which 
believers have already experienced. 





c. The NT borrowed the doctrine of the two acon? from Jewish apocalyptic, 331n 
which we find the same expressions from the Ist century B.C. onwards: Eth. En. 48:7 
(prior to 64 B.C.): “this world of unrighteousness’; 71:15 (pre-Christian): “in the name of 
the future world.” For “world” we are here to assume aldv in the Gr. text. In Slav. En. 
(prior to 70 A.D.), originally written in Greek, k6opu0c and aidv seem to be used alongside 
one another. Along with the spatial dualism of this world and that (cf. 42:3) there are the 
two temporal aiddvec: “this acon of woes” (66:6); “this acon” (e.g., 66:7); “that aceon” 
(e.g., 43:3): “the one acon” (65:8); “the great acon” (e.g., 61:2)! “the endless aeon” 

(50:2; 66:6 A, 0 Anetpoc aldv == zrvan akarana; cf. cic TOV Azetpov aidva in the sense of 
“until the dawn of the zrvan akarana on the day of the resurrection,” Ditt. Or. , 383, 44, 

(— 202)3° The two ai@vec here are the time between the creation and conclusion of the 
world and the endless eternity which follows (65:3ff.), though this temporal dualism is 
interfused with the spatial dualism between the visible world and the invisible, between 
this world and the world to come. The doctrine of the two acons is found in its complete 
form in S. Bar. and esp. 4 Esr. (at the end of the Ist century A.D.). In 4 Esr. the two aeons 
confront one another as hoc saeculum (e.g., 4:2), hoc tempus (7:113), hic mundus (9:19), 
praesens saeculum (7:112) and futurum saeculum (8:1), saeculum venturum (7:47), 

saeculum sequens (6:9); saeculum maius (== al@v wéyac, 7:13). The alternation between 
saeculum, mundus and tempus corresponds exactly to the alternation between aldv, 

kKOGLOG and Katpdc in the NT. Here, too, there is an intermingling of temporal and spatial 
ideas, though in 4 Esr. the temporal conception of the two aeons, separated by a seven 
day silence (7:30f.) and the ensuing day of resurrection and judgment (7:32f., 113), is 
predominant. Syr. Bar. agrees with this view of the aeons, except that the spatial dualism 
is made more prominent by making heaven (instead of the earth as in 4 Esr.) the theatre of 
life in the coming aceon. 

















Among the Rabbis the two aeons are {this acon” and “the 
coming acon.” Prior to 70 A.D. the attestation is limited and uncertain: BM, 8c (Skon 
b. Shetach, 90-70 B.c.): “the winning of this whole aceon” (cf. Mk. 


8:31 and par.); Ab., 2:7 (Hillel, 20 B.C.): “the life of the coming acon”: 
Gn. r., 14 on 2:7 (school of Shamma) on the training of man, 1.c., of his body: 2 
“in this acon”, and “in the future acon”; T. Pea., 4, 18, on the heaping 

up of riches: ]2"in this acon,” and “in the coming aeon™ 


(according to a saying of King Monobazus, a proselyte, c. 50 A.D.). That 1s 





said instead of -) shows the influence of the Heb. eternity formulae in these 


32 Cf. for what follows the excursus “Diese Welt, die Tage des Messias und d. 
zukiinftige Welt,” Str.-B., IV, 799 ff. On the Semitic position of oUtoc, cf. BI.-Deb?, 
306 (suppl. to § 292). 

33 The LXX does not have these formulae except in Is. 9:5. where A and S have 
Tath|p toU wédrovtoc al@voc for 

34 Cf. 4 Esr. 7:13; Sib., 3, 92; Eth. En. 16:1, where the great aidv is the duration of 
the world (if the text is sound). 

35 H. Gressmann, “D. hellenist. Gestimnreligion,” Beihefte z. AO, 5 (1925), 23: H. 
Junker. op. cit., 152. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Hin’. , 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 





expressions. The Rabbis themselves brought the idea of the two into connection 


with these formulae, as is shown by the story that originally was said in 
benedictions, but then, in opposition to those who denied the resurrection and thus 
accepted only one , the form was introduced: “from eternity 

to eternity” (T. Ber., 7, 21¥© With viol to0 aiddvoc tobtov we may compare the common 
Rabbinic phrase "son of the future world" (e.g., S. Dt. $ 333 on 32:43Y That the Rabbis 
understood the two aeons in the temporal sense is shown by the many attempts to 
integrate the old concept of the last time, “the days of the Messiah,” into the framework 
of the doctrine of two aeons. In accordance with the change in meaning of the Aram. 

, however, the spatial aspect becomes more and more prominent, the dualism of 


present and future merging into that of the visible and invisible worlds, of the present 
world and the world to come, as also happened in the history of Christian eschatology. 


The origin of this Jewish mode of speaking of the present and future is quite 


obscure. It is true that the Persian distinction between zrvan dareghd-chvadhta and zrvan 
akarana lies behind the Jewish view of the aeons, but there are no parallels in Parseeism 
for speaking in terms of present and future aeons. 


In connection with the ornental expectation of a redeemer and the doctrine of a rebirth 
of the world, we find the expression saeculum venturum in Vergil Ecl., ['V, 52: adspice, 
venturo laetentur ut onmia saeclo (cf. 4f.: ultima Cumaei venit ism carminis aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo). Again, in the language of emperor worship 
from the time of Augustus we find similar expressions, e.g., Ditt. SyiI.797, 8 f. 
(Psephisma of Assos, 37 A.D.): toU Ndiotov AvOparoic alvoc vUv EveotMtoc (cf. GI. 
1:4); Dessau Inscr. Lat. Select., Il, 1, 6043: felicitati saeculi instantis; Tacit. Agric., 44: 
beatissimi saeculi. Here oriental forms intermingle with the Roman or Etruscan view of 
the saeculum as the highest conceivable age that man can attain to in his life-time, 1.¢., 
about 110 years2® 


In its view of the two aeons the NT is in essential agreement with Ist century 
apocalyptic. The framework of eschatological notions 1s broken only by the fact that 
the al@v LéAAov is no longer merely in the future. Believers are already redeemed 
from this present evil aidv (GI. 1:4) and have tasted the powers of the future aldv 
(Hb. 6:5). If according to the teaching of Jewish and early Christian eschatology the 
resurrection of the dead implies the transition from the one aeon to the other and the 
beginning of the new and eternal creation, the new acon has begun already, though as 
yet concealed from the eyes of men, in and with the resurrection of Christ, inasmuch 
as this is the beginning of the general resurrection (1 C. 15:20, 23). 





There is an echo of the original Christian view of the two aeons, or a bit of 
secularised eschatology, in the western view that world history 1s split into two 
periods by the coming of Jesus Christ. 


36 Dalman WJ, 122 f.; cf. Str.-B., IV, 816. 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/., 200 
f.). 

37 Str.-B., I, 219: IV, 837. 

Dessau Inscr. Lat. Select. Jnscriptiones Latinae Selectae, ed. H. Dessau, 1892. 
Agric. De Agricultura. 

38 Censorinus, De Die Natali, 17. 


D. The Personification of Al@v. 


The idea of a personal Aldv or personified al@vec ((— 198), so important in 
Hellenistic syncretism, is alien to the NT. It may perhaps be found only in Eph. 2:2: 
Katd tOV al@va toU KdopL0v tovtOD (cf. the continuation: Kata TOV Apyovta thc 


EEovoiac toU Aépoc), but certainly not in passages like Col. 1:26 or Eph. 2:7 or 3:9, as 





suggested by Reitzenstein>? On the other hand, we seem to have reference to personal 


ai@vec in Ign.Eph., 19, 2: Mo EmavepwOy tolc aiWow (cf. 19, 1). Here, as in Eph. 2:2, 


we may perhaps see a penetration into Christian thinking of a mythological 
conception of syncretism which came to play a most important part in Gnosticism. In 
Judaism there is a personification of the two al@vec in Slav. En., 25 f. 


a : 
QI@VvLos. 


Adj. with 2 and 3 endings: “eternal.” Orphic. Hymn., 87, 5 (Abel): Plat.Leg.. X, 904a: 
Resp. II, 363d: Tim., 37d and 38b: 0e0v tOv aidviov, Tim. Locr., 96c. In later poetry and 
prose ald@vtoc is also used in the sense of “lifelong” or “enduring.” in accordance with the 
basic meaning of — al@v: Callim.Hymn., 3. 6: 4, 130; Philodem. De Deis, III, 8, 22. 
Diels (AAB, 1916, 4); Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., X. 36; Diod. S., I, 1, 5; IV. 63. 4: Max. Tyr.. 
XLII. 43. Diibner! Cf. the distinction between voUco¢ ypovin and ai@vin in Aretaios of 
Cappadocia (181. 7 Ermerins). Inscriptions:  alavioc kal GNdvatoc toU TavtOc Evbot. 


Inscr. Brit. Mus. (inscription in honour of Augustus from Halicarnass.): cic ypovov 


39 Iran. Erl., 86, n, 3: 255 f.; and after him Pr.-Bauer, 42. 

Slav. En. Slavic Enoch, ed. St. Novakovitsch, 1884. 

* gid@vioc. Cr.-K6., 99; C. Lackeit, Aion, Zeit u. Ewigkeit in Sprache u. Religion d 
Griechen, | (1916), 35f., 106ff.; B. Laum, Sfiftungen in d. griech. u. rém. Antike, 
(1914), I, 46ff.; Pauly-W., I, 694 ff. s.v. Aeternitas, Aeternus, F. Oertel, Liturgie 
(1917), 323: H. Major. JThSt., 18 (1917). 7ff.; F. Tennant, ET, 29 (1917/18), 265- 
267. H. Linssen, Jahrb. ~ Liturgiewiss., 8 (1928), 73 ff. 

Adj. adjective. 

Leg. Leges. 

Tim. Locr. 7Jimaeus Locreus. 

Callim. Callimachus, of Cyrene (c. 310-240 B.c.), typical representative and 
acknowledged master of Hellenistic poetry, called by Ptolemy II to direct the library 
in Alexandria. There is no single edition, but for individual pieces, cf. Liddell-Scott, 
XVIII. 

Hymn. Hymni. 

AAB Abhandlungen der Kel. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
(Phil. -hist. Klasse), 1804 ff. 

Dion. Hal. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, 
Atticist and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

Max. Tyr. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), 
Sophist and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and 
Stoic tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (d1aAéEetc), 
ed. H. Hobein, 1910. 

1 For further examples, v. Ind. in Lackeit, 106 ff. 





aidviov, Ditt. Or., 383, 11; rpdc Sdéov Kal uvyH aldviov, ibid. 438.4and many 
similar formulations? In the later empire al@vuioc (aeternus) is applied to the emperors 
like Le similar divine predicates, e.g.. TOV alaviov AUyovotav, ibid, 580, 3: 619, 2: 
722. 6: 








In the LXX is often rendered adjectivally by aldvioc, the sense being thus 


affected, e.g.. in y 23:7: xbAat ai@viot (“everlasting doors”) instead of “ancient doors”; y 


76:5: Ety al@via (“eternal years”) instead of “years long past”: Gn. 21:33: 0¢0c¢ ald@vioc 
(“eternal God”) instead of “God of old.” 


In the NT aidvtoc (with the rare — Gidtoc) is used in the sense of eternal in three 
ways. 


1. It is used of God: toU alwviov MeoU (R. 16:26, > aidv, 200). As a predicate of 
God aldvioc contains not merely the concept of unlimited time without beginning or 
end, but also of the eternity which transcends time. 


2. In the latter sense it is used also of divine possessions and gifts. In 2 C. 4:18 the 
things which are seen (td BXexOueva) are compared to the things which are not seen 
as things temporal (zpdoKxatpa) to things eternaP The same view is developed in Hb., 
e.g., in 9:14: the mveUua is the zveUna aldviov (“eternal Spirit”) because divine. In 
the same connection we should mention aidvioc 56€0, 2 Tm. 2:10; 1 Pt. 5:10; aidviov 
Bapoc S6énc, 2 C. 4:17; cf. Wis. 10:14; tytn Kal Kpdtoc aldviov (doxologically), 1 
Tm. 6:16; eUayyéiuov aldviov, Rev. 14:6; napaKAnots alovia. 2 Th. 2:16; da04Kn 
aidvioc, Hb. 13:20 (very common in the LXX, as in Gn. 9:16; 17:7; Ex. 31:16; Ly. 
24:8: 2 Bac. 23:5); owtnpia aidvioc, Hb. 5:9; Mk. 16 (short ending): cf. Is. 45:17: 
alavia AWtpaotc, Hb. 9:12; aidviocg KANpovonia, Hb. 9:15. 


3. The expression alavioc Baotreia (2 Pt. 1:1 19 forms a transition to the use of 
aidviog as a term for the object of eschatological expectation: Car aidviwd aidvioc 
KANpovopia, Hb. 9:15: aldviot oxnvai of the place of blessedness, Lk. 16:9; olkia 
aidvioc Ev toig OUpavoic of the heavenly body, 2 C. 54 If in such expressions 
aidvioc has the full sense of divine eternity, in tO Up tO ald@viov, Mt. 18:8; 25:41: Jd. 
7 (cf. 4 Macc. 12:12), KdAaotc aldvioc, Mt. 25:46; OAcOpoc aldvtioc, 2 Th. 1:9: 
aldviov Auéptypwa, Mk. 3:29 (eternally unforgivable sin) it has in the first instance 


2 Cf. cic uvnudovvov aidviov, y 111, 6. 

3 v. Index of passages in inscr. and pap., Lackeit, 106, 107. 

4 Cf. BaotteUc Mtoteuatoc ai@vopioc, Ditt. Or., 90, 10 and the oriental royal 
greeting: Kita O BaotheUc elo TOV al@va, 3 Bac. 1:31: Da. 2:4 ete. 

5 Cf. Philo’s equation of Gdpatoc and — didtoc, and the contrasting of the visible and 
invisible, the temporal and eternal, in Slav. En. 24 etc. 

6 Cf. Da. 3:33; 7:27; 1 Macc. 2:57; PhiloSom., II, 285 in another sense. 

7 — Gon; cf. Da. 12:2; 2 Macc. 7:9, 36; Ps. Sol. 3:12; Eth. En. 37:4; 40:9: in Philo 
Con is found in conjunction with aldvioc only in Fug., 78: oU Gor) pév Eottv aldvtoc. 
8 Cf. Qoh. 12:5: ic olkov ai@voc aUto and Semitic epitaphs with N°2 

a) as also the description of the temple as = jSota, 24b: S. Nu., 10 on 
S17. 


only the sense of “unceasing” or “endless.” But an expression like kpiwa aldviov, Hb. 
6:2 (cf. alaviov Kpicewc, Mk. 3:29, AKMIT) shows that here, too, it extends beyond 
the purely temporal meaning. 


4. The concept of eternity is weakened in ypdvot aidviot, R. 16:25; 2 Tm. 1:9; Tt. 
1:2. This expression is simply a variant of ai@vec in the eternity formulae. The phrase 
in Phim. 15: Iva aid@viov aUtOvV AnéyNc (“that thou shouldest receive him for ever”) 
reminds us of the non-biblical usage ((— 208) and of olkétyc¢ elo TOV alva ( 


) “slave for life” in Dt. 15:17. 
Sasse 
AxaOapoia AkG0aptos — Kadapdc 
Akaipws — kapdc 
dkaKoc — KOKOG 
Akaproc — KAPTOC 
Akatayvwotos —> ywooko 
AKkataKpitos — xpivo 
Akataavtoc — 0M 


rd 4 i 7 r 
QKGTAOTAOLA, AKATAGTATOS — KaViott 


a. “Unravaged” or “unharmed” (cf. kepaif@ == “to ravage” or “destroy*)used of a 
country, city or walls: Demosth., 1, 28: Ditt. Sy#, 210, 13: Jos.Ant., 5, 47: Bell,, 3, 257. 
b. Thence in a figurative sense “that which is still in its original state of intactness, totality 
or moral innocence.” Thus “undivided attention” in Jos.Bell., 1, 621; the “incorruptibility 
of a judge” in Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., 7, 4: “innocent harmlessness” as opposed to deceit 
and cunning: LXX St. on Est. 6:6: Jos.Ant., 1. 6f.c. In the Hellenist. period there arises 


Sasse Hermann Sasse, Erlangen (Vol. 1-3). 

* Aképatoc. Boisacq; Pass.-Cr.; Moult.-Mill. s.v.; Zn. on Mt. 10:16; Schl. Mt., 338. 
1 Also Knpaive “to harm,” Gxjpatoc, “unharmed.” Cf. Boisacq, 35 as against the 
older dictionaries, many of which derive it from Kkepavvuut. This derivation is 
formally impossible; “unadmixed” is Gxpatoc (Debrunner). Pass.-Cr. rightly 
compares yepatdc / Gyypatoc. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

2 Not in Philo. 


the combination with olvoc, ypvooc, etc., and therefore the sense of “pure”: Athen. II, 45e 
etc. 


In the NT it is always used in the figurative sense. In Phil. 2:15 it is set along-side 
— Gueuntoc and > Guapoé in definition of the Gképatot cic 10 KaKdv. In R. 16:19 
Christians are to be Gképonot gig tO KAKOV, possessors of an integrifywhich they have 
kept in face of evil, the symbol of which is the sacrificil dove (Mt. 10:16). 


Kittel 


7 r 7 ) 4 
AKodAovVEw, EC-, Ex-, TAP-, cvVaKOADVOEW 





dKoro0v0éw.” 
A. GkodovOeiv and ExeoOa in Greek Usage. 


Already in secular Greek the ordinary sense of “following” or “going behind” 
someone has given rise to that of following in an intellectual, moral or religious sense. 
Thus one follows an orator in thought (yv@un), Thuc., III, 38, 6; or the wise man, 
Aristot. Eth. M., I, 6, p. 1203b, 19 f.; or a friend, BGU, 1079, 10 and 26. Similarly 


Athen. Athenaeus, of Naucratis, at the end of the 2nd century B.c., whose Feast of 
Sophists is a formless but valuable hook of extracts of the type of variegated writing 
so common in later antiquity, ed. G. Kaibel, 1887 ff. 

3 Debrunner thinks it possible that there may sometimes have been a secondary 
influence of the like-sounding kepavvout: but cf. n. 1. 

4 Par. with elAtKptvijc, 1 Cl. 2, 5. 

5 Not “unadmixed with evil,” (Zn. R., ad /oc., as an alternative). Cf. Plat.Resp., LI, 
409a: Aképatot KaKMv NO@v. At the same time the usual translation “simple in respect 
of evil,” to counterbalance the preceding oogot, is a misunderstanding with no 
foundation in the true signification of the word. 

6 Cf. Cant. r. 2:14, Str.-B., I, 574 f.: sys Mt. 10:16, 7?7°7N. 

* ajkolougevw. E. G. Gulin, “Die Nachf. Gottes,” Stud. Or., I (Helsingfors, 1925), 34— 
50; A. Marmorstein, “Die Nachahmung Gottes in der Agada,” Jiidische Studien, 
Festschr. f J. Wohlgemuth (1928), 144-159; M. Buber, “Nachahmung Gottes,” 
Morgen, 1 (1926), 638-647; W. Beyschlag, Leben Jesu, i (1887), 184 ff.; J. Weiss, 
D. Naehfolge Christi u. d. Predigt d. Gegenwart (1895), Part A: F. Bosse, 
Prolegomena z. einer Geschichte d. Begriffs d. Nachf. Christi (1895), 83-104; A. 
Fischer, “Uber Nachahmung u. Nachf,” ARPs I; A. Runestam, Liebe, Glaube, Nachf. 
(1931), 147-183; Cr.-Ko., 101f.; Schl. Mt., 119; Str.-B., I, 188, 528 f. 





the servant (AK6A0v000c) or slave follows, Ps.-Aristid. in Rhet. Graec., IL, 519, 11, 
Spengel; or the lover, Plat.Phaedr., 232a. 


In religious and philosophical use we find Axodovelv pvoet, Epict.Diss., I, 6, 15, 
or 060), M. Ant., 7, 31; Epict.Diss., I, 30, 4. More commonly for the following of 
God, however, we find Exeo8a1, which does not occur in the NE. This tells us that we 
become like God by acting as He does? Plat. Phaedr.,3 248a: | wEv Aptota (yoyn) bed 
ETopEévy Kal elkaopévy, cf. Symp. 197e; Leg., 1, 636d. Xenoph.Cyrop., VIL, 1, 3: 
Ewoueda oot, W ZeU. It can be maintained by Epict.: tékoc Eotl tO ExeoOat Yeolc, 
Diss., I, 20, 15; 12, 8. This religious goal of ExeoBat is expressed particularly finely in 
the Stoict verses which Epict. has preserved at the end of his Encheiridion (53, 1): 


Gyov 56 uw’, @ Ze, Kal ob y’ A Menxpopévn, 
Oxoi m00 Univ eit dtatetaypévoc: 

Wo Ewouat y Goxvoc: Av dé ve uN OéA0, 
KaKOc yevouvoc, oUSEV Arttov Eyouat. 


B. Discipleship in the OT and Judaism. 


The Hebrew term corresponding to AxoAovGelv and ExeoOat is . The LXX 


usually gives a literal translation: zopeveo0a1 Oziow. From the Hebr. expression, 
however, there arises in the few cases where AxoAov0eiv is used the construction with 


Aristid. Aristides, the first Christian Apologist, who addressed his defence of 
Christianity to Antoninus Pius c. 140 A.D., ed. E. Goodspeed, in Die diltesten 
Apologeten, 1914. 

Rhet. Graec. Rhetores Graeci, ed. L. Spengel, 1853 ff. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

M. Ant. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (td elc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 
1913). 

1 Only ovvémopo1, Ac. 20:4; in the LXX only 3 Macc. 2:26: 5:48. 

2 Cf. Gulin, 45 f. 

3 Akorovlelv, EEaxohovVelv of following God is not found in Plato. In Epict. it occurs 
only in the passage quoted, Diss., I, 30, 4. 

Symp. Symposion. 

4 According to Simplicius the verses derive from the Stoic Cleanthes, the pupil of 
Zeno and teacher of Chrysippus. 








Onicw> 3 Bac. 19:20; Hos. 2:5 (7):6 Is..45:14: Oxiom cov AKoAovOjoovow. This is found 
neither in secular Greek nor in Josephus, Who, ¢.g., outof == LXX 
Oxorov0ijow (Elisha) Oziom oov (3 Bac. 19:20), makes the usual Gk. dative: 


NKoLovOnoev Hig, Ant., 8, 35% On the other hand, in Mt. 10:38 we have Axodovdet 
Oniom Lov, which is a parallel and equivalent to Epyeo0e Oxiow pov in Mt. 16:24 and par. 


|. The Following of God by the Righteous. 


In the OT? the expression acquires its distinctive meaning from the 
fact that, esp. in Hosea, Jeremiah and the Deuteronomic writings, it is used as a 
technical term for apostasy into heathenism. Going after other gods is the basic sin of 
the people and the cause of all visitations, Ju. 2:12; Dt. 4:3: 6:14; 1 K. 21:26; Jer. 
11:10 etc. In Hosea’? the expression 1s bound up with the picture of adultery which 
dominates ae preaching. Israel follows the paramour and forgets the husband, Hos. 
1:2: 2:7, 13: 


The idea of following Yahweh is much less prominent. It occurs occasionally in a 
Deuteronomic context, Dt. 1:36; 13:5; 1 K. 14:8; 2K. 23:3; 2Ch. 34:31. The main 
Deuteronomic call, however, is not that Israel should go after Yahweh but that it 
should walk in His ways (Dt. 5:30 etc.). Only in | K. 18:21 1s there any emphasis on 


the former picture. Here the relating of to Yahweh arises out of the 

simultaneous reference to Baal and the demand of Elijah that a choice should be made 
between them. It is remarkable that no part is played by the suggestive thought of Ex. 
13:21 f. that the Israelites followed Yahweh as He preceded them through the 
wilderness. The only occasion when there is reference to this following in the 
wilderness is in Jer. 2:2, and here the emphasis does not fall on the preceding of 
Yahweh but on the idea of the bridal relationship, so that the statement 1s reminiscent 
of Hosea, yet with a positive application: “I remember ... the love of thine espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness.” It almost appears that there are 
reservations against using the otherwise obvious picture of row in relation to 
Yahweh because of its particular sense of walking after other gods! Possibly there 
were still lively recollections that the expression took its origin from ue gp ioce ns 
of the devotees of pagan cults behind the preceding images of the gods! 3 This 





5 On the other hand, E€axodov0elv is always construed with the dat., even as a transl. 
of , Jer. 2:2; Am. 2:4. 

6 B: nopevoouat Oniow tOV ... 

7 Here, as often, Jos. more strongly hellenises the Palestinian usage than the 
Evangelists. 

Gk. Greek. 

8 Cf. M. Johannessohn, D. Gebrauch d. Kasus. u. d. Prdpos. in LXX (1910), 215 f. 

9 Cf. Gulin, op. cit., 39 ff. 

10 But cf. also passages like Dt. 8:19; Jer. 2:2, 23, 25, which approximate to the 
thought of Hosea. 


M1 as applied to the erotic passion of the lover, Prv. 7:22. 
12 Gulin, 42. 
13 So P. Volz, Jeremic- (1928), 17. With qualifications, Gulin, 35. 


perhaps explains why there is never any reference in a strongly religious senst* to 
following the ark, though the ark certainly went on before in the wilderness journey 
(Nu. mee ff.) and formed the focal point in the cultic processions in Jerusalem (1 S. 
6:12 ff.). 


Our findings in relation to the Rabbis correspond to those in the OT field. The 
realism of this type of thinking cannot grasp concretely the thought of following God, 
which is strongly felt to be opposed to the idea of transcendence. If the image is 
suggested by exegesis, e.g., of Dt. 13:5, it is immediately explained and diverted 
along the rather different lines of imitation. “Is 1t then possible for a man to go behind 
the Shekinah? We read: “For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire’ (Dt. 4:24),” b.Sot., 
14a. “Is 1t then possible for flesh and blood to go behind the Holy One, blessed be 
He? It is written of Him: “Thy way is in the sea ...’ (Ps. 77:19) ... And is it then 
possible for flesh and blood to mount up to heaven and to cling to the Shekinah? Of 
this it is written: “For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire’ (Dt. 4:24),” Lv. r. 25 on 
19:23. The true answer to the question is that we should “follow the qualities of God,” 
b.Sot., 14a. This is expounded either in historical terms, e.g., that Israel should plant 
the land as God planted the Garden of Eden (Lv. r., 25), or in ethical terms, that the 
righteous should clothe the naked as God clothed Adam, visit the sick as God visited 
Abraham, comfort the sorrowful as God comforted Isaac, and bury the dead as God 
buried Moses, b.Sot., 14a. Thus the following of God is a mere imitatio for which 


other expressions (e.g., 1 T “to resemble”)16 are normally used. The resultant 
problem for Rabbinic theology is the very different one whether man can really be 
like God my in this world, or whether this expression should be reserved for the 
world to come !/ 


Philo, on the other hand, is in full agreement with Gk. usage in his application of 
Oxoroveelv and Exeo0at. For him, as for Epictet., the thought of following is dominated 
by the reference to God and to ovotc. ovpPijoeoba1 tolc Exopévorc OE. Praem. Poen.. 98: 
tic Enol (sc. OE) Kal tolc Enolc PovAtaow Exorto, Abr., 204: Exdpevoc AkoAovbia 
ovoeme. Spec. Leg., III, 180; oboe yap Exco8a1 KaAdV. AKoAOVIIA OboEMe 6 AvVTizaAOV 
dyhov oopa, IV, 448 Mier. Abr., 128: AkoAov0mc tH boet Chv. identical with ExeoBar 
0e@. In Josephus, however, no very significant role is played by the special use of 
Oxorov0elv. The only mention of discipleshif? is in the case of Elisha on the basis of the 


14 Jos. 3:3; 6:9, 13 have no cultic importance, as nightly observed by Gulin, 43, n. 3. 
15 8. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II (1922), 112 ff.; Gulin, 43. 

Ly. r. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Ein/., 204). 
16 Cf. e.g., the saying of Abba Shaul, M. Ex. 15:2: “Be like Him. As He is merciful 


and gracious, so be thou merciful and gracious.” The starting-point for the use of 1737 


is always provided, of course, by recollection of the of Gn. 5:1. 

17 Cf. Marmorstein, op. cit., 155 ff. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

18 For further examples, cf. Leisegang, Index, 74, 265. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

19 At most the saying in Ant., 20, 188, that the GkoAov0joavtec of a false prophet 
ETOVTAL Léypt Tho Epypiac, only approximates to a more specialised use. 


OT narrative. Ant., 8, 35420 The most common feature in Jos. is the linking of AkoAovbia 
and AxKdA0v00c with the vouoc in the sense of “obedience to the divine Law.” Ap.. 2. 220: 
Ant.. 9, 187: 11, 124 etc24 


2. The Following of the Disciple. 


In the OT a following which in the first instance has no religious significance is 
following of a respected person. Thus the warrior follows a leader as the people 
followed Abimelech in Ju. 9:4, 49. Again, the wife follows her husband or the bride 
her bridegroom in Jer. 2:2 (— 211). The prophetic disciple Elisha follows his master 


Elijah in 1 K. 19:20f.: LXX kal Exopev0yn Oniow22 HAsiov. Even 
this following expresses little moré*than a relationship of respect. This 1s fully 
confirmed by the phrase which follows: “and ministered unto him.” The disciple 
follows his master as a servant in the strict sense. 





This last type of following passed over into Rabbinic custom to the extent that this 
received its impress from the master-pupil relationship. In many stories handed down 
by tradition we always perceive the same order, the rabbi or rabbis going ahead, 
perhaps riding on an ass, and their pupils following on behind at an appropriate 
distance (VAN& ieee PRPAIN PTS. Dt., 305 on 31:14). The form is fixed right 
through from the earlier*to the later texts, whether the master is one of the great 
figures of the first century like Gamalie¥? or Jochanan ben Zakkai,24 or whether it is 
one of the third century teachers like Eleazar ha-Qappaf® or Rab Uqba.27 Even when 
it is the son who follows the father as a pupil, 1t makes no difference: “R. Ismael, R. 
Eleazar ben Azarja and R. Aqiba went on the way, and Levi the director and R. Israel 
the son of R. Eleazar ben Azarja went on the way after them” (M. Ex. 31:12). At no 
point do we detect any impulse towards giving this notion any fuller significance or 
making it a theological concept. 





C. axodov0elv in the NT. 


In the NT the idea of following is never applied to God (though — ptmeloOat, 
Luuuntys). This was not suggested by Palestinian usage, and early Christianity had all 
the less reason to coin the expression in view of the fact that from the root of the pupil 


20 There is perhaps a certain deeper significance in the GkoXov0elv of the wife behind 
her husband, e.g., Ant., 1, 318, v. infra. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

21 For further examples, cf. Thackeray Lex. Jos., 18. 

22 Jos.Ant., 8, 353 NKoAovOnoev H iia (— 211). 

23 As against Gulin, p. 12 f.: “Following makes the pupil like the teacher, the 
godliness of the teacher passing quasi-physically to the pupil.” 

24 S. Dt., 305 on 31:14: “It happened that R. Jochanan ben Zakkai rode on an ass, and 
his pupils went after him,” cf. b.Ket., 66b. 

25 Gamaliel rides on an ass from Akko to Kesib. His slave Tabi goes before him and 
his pupil R. Elai behind. T.Pes., 1, 27; Lev. r., 37 on 27:2. 

26 b.AZ, 43a. 

27 &2bKet:, 72b. 





relationship there arose within it the wholly new and distinctive concept of following 
after Christ. Even when Christianity entered the sphere of Hellenism, which was 
familiar with the religious and philosophical notion of following God, the verb 
Axoiov0elv and the whole idea of following were so fully influenced by the thought 
of following Christ, and indeed of following the historical Jesus, that it was no longer 
possible to turn the words to any other religious use. 





The distinctive statistical evidence shows that the special use of GkoXovbelv is 
strictly limited to discipleship of Christ2® apart from a single reference in Revelation 
it is found exclusively in the four Gospels. To some extent it connotes an external 
following, as when the multitudes accompany Jesus in Mk. 3:7 and par., Mt. 8:10 and 
par., or the disciples in a narrower sense in Mt. 8:19: GkoAovOnow cot Onov EAv 
Onépyn. The disciple leaves everything to go after Jesus (Mk. 10:28; cf. 1:18; Lk. 
5:11). This implies, however, that GkoXovelv signifies self-commitment in a sense 
which breaks all other ties (Mt. 8:22: Lk. 9:61 f.). The disciple does what the pupil of 
the rabbi does, externally in the same forms as the latter, but internally in attachment 
to Jesus. Hence the word still has the sense of discipleship, but in relation to Jesus it 
acquires a new content and impress. The exclusiveness of the NT use arises from the 
fact that for primitive Christianity there is only one discipleship and therefore only 
one following, namely, the relationship to Jesus. The demand Axoiov0et pot in Mk. 
2:14 and par. is a Messianic demand (— ovvakohov0éo). 








Because it signifies following the Messiah, this discipleship is essentially a 
religious gift. dkoAovelv means participation in the salvation offered in Jesus. In Lk. 
9:61 f. only he who eU0etdc Eottw th Bactrcid toU OeoU can achieve Akohovelv. In 
Mk. 10:17, 21 and par. GkodovGet p01 is an answer to the question concerning Gan 
aldvio<. Similarly in Jn. 8:12: O Akorov0Ov Evol oU UN mEepitatyjoN Ev th oKotia, 
Grn Eer TO OWc tc Coc. The same thought 1 is found in Rev. 14:4: ol 
Axohov0o0UvtEs TM ApviW ... NyopaoOnoav TW VeW Kal tH Apvio. 


Yet GxoAovelv also implies participation in the fate of Jesus. In Mt. 8:19 f. the 
answer to the AkoAovOijow cot is O vIOg TOU AvOpamov OUK Eyet TOU THV KEMaANV 
«ivy. In Mk. 8:34 and par.: el tic OéAet Oziom Lov EMElv, Axapvnodolw EavtOv Kal 
Apdta tOv otavpOv aUtoU, Kal AkoAov0eita pot. We see the same connection in Jn. 
12:25, 26. These statements show clearly that this is not in any ae an imitation of 
the example of Jesus, as later ecclesiastical interpretation assumed?” but exclusively a 
fellowship of life and suffering with the Messiah which arises only in the fellowship 
of His salvation: 





28 All other occurrences of Gk. in the NT speak of a following which has no religious 
significance. 

29 Aug.Sct. Virg., 27: quid est enim sequi nist imitari? Theophylact J., 21, p. 845: ol 
LLLOvLLEVOL AUTOU tNv Ev mow AKpiPetav, oOUtot AkoAovNoUotw aUt@; Theophanes 
Hom., 41, p. 293: 10 Gkorov0Noat aUt® tO tTHV Exeivov modtEiav, Wo SvvatOv 
AvOpanW LUnoacbat, Oc ExoutEvoato Eml thc yc yevouevoc AvOpazoc. 

30 A. Klostermann, Mk. (1867), 179: Discipleship as participation “in the inheritance 
of Christ” is “not the activity of going as such, but achievement with Him of the goal 
to which He goes.” 


How strong the figurative use of the term can be is revealed by the following 
consideration. On the one side the tradition quite naively retains sayings like Mt. 
10:38: Og OU ... Akohovbel Om1o@ Lov, OUK Eotw Lov Aétoc; Lk. 14:27: Oottg OU ... 
Epyetat Oriom Lov, oU Sbvatat elvai Lov WaOytr\c. On the other it equally naively 
presents the fact that there are disciples who do not exercise GkoAov0elv in the sense 
of going around with Jesus. All the more remarkable 1s the third distinctive feature of 
the tradition, that the connection of the word with the concrete processes of the 
history of Jesus is so strongly felt and retained that no noun ever came into use 
corresponding to the concept of discipleship? The NT simply has the active term, 
because what it is seeking to express is an action and not a concept. On this basis it is 
no accident that the word Gxoiov0elv is used only in the Gospels, that there is 
agreement as to its use in all four Gospels, and that they restrict the relationship 
signified by it to the historical Jesus. In the Epistles other expressions are used (— 
ov, Ev) in which the emphasis falls on relationship to the exalted KUptoc and His 
mveU a. The only exception outside the Gospels (Rev. 14:4) is obviously an 
application of Mt. 10:38 to a specific class of believers? 


Equally distinctive of the new content here given to the concept is the fact that in 
the apostolic period the picture of following never seems to have been applied to any 
but the disciples of Jesus. At any rate, Act 3 as well as other sources avoids this kind 
of expression, though it is not unfamiliar with the master-pupil relationship, e.g., in 
the case of Barnabas and Mark, or of Paul and his circle. 


+ €€aKxoArov0éo. 


Like the simple form, this is used in both the literal and the figurative sense. In the 
NT it is found only in 2 Pt. in the latter sense: ogo0@iopévoic WGotc, 1:16; 
Coehysiatc, 2:2; tf} 05@ toU Barat, 2:15. 


Cf. talc Odoic aUtOV. Is. 56:11: wd8otc. Jos.Ant., 1, 22: daipoor rAGvy¢, Test. Jud. 
23:1: novypolc SiafovAtorc. Test. Iss. 6:2. 


+ EnaKor0v0Ew. 


This is partly used a. in the true sense of following, sometimes metaphorically: 
Mk. 16:20: 51d t@v ExaKxohovPowvtwv (ensuing as a resulé) oypeiov: 1 Pt. 2:21: toic 
lyveotv aUtOU (i.e., Christ's, expressing the fact that He is an example): 1 Tm. 5:24: 


31 AxodovOnotc might have been used for this purpose (Ps.-Plat.Def., 412b). Cf. also 
the use of mapaxodov0notc in Stoic writings (Epict.Diss., I, 6, 13 etc.). 

32 Hence it is no surprise that this formed the starting-point for the concept of imitatio 
Agni, which was so important in the early Church and beyond; cf. Loh. Apk., 120. 

33 Ac. 13:43 hardly has any significance beyond that of accompanying in order to 
make themselves known. 

Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

Test. Iss. Testament of Issachar. 

| As against Pr.-Bauer, 438; cf. Preisigke Wort., 526. 





the sin which follows after, 1.e., which only manifests itself in the futuré, in contrast 
to that which declares itself from the very first; and partly b. in the figurative sense of 
pursuing a matter, or concerning oneself with it: 1 Tm. 5:10: zavtl EpyW Gya0d). 


As regards a. cf. LXX Jos. 6:8:  KiBwt0c thc StaOjKNc KUpiov; Polyb., 30, 9, 10: 
uguyic. BGU, 2. 14: Cypia: PhiloVirt., 64: lyveow. As regards b. cf. LXX Jos. 14:9: 
Oxiow Kupiov TOU HeoU Hu®v: 14:14: 7@ zpootéypati Kuptov: Jos.Ap., 1:6: watatatc 
OOCALC. 


+ TApAaKoAOvVE.” 


a. The strict meaning is “to go along with (aap-)” or “to accompany.” Thus in Mk. 
16:17 the miracles which accompany believers are onpela tolc miotevoaow taUTA 
rapaKkoAov0noet. b. A first figurative meaning is that of “pursuing or investigating a 
matter,” as in Lk. 1:3: mapynKoArov0nKkdtt Gv@blev mdow Axpip@c. c. A second 
figurative meaning is that of “not letting a matter slip,” of “concentrating” (ether abs. 
or on something), of “following a teaching which has been grasped,” as in | Tm. 4:6; 
2 Tm. 3:10: St8acKaAia, Gywyh, mpo0écet, ziotet. In both figurative meanings a 
strong emphasis is laid on the exactness or constancy of agreement indicated by the 
prefix. 


With regard to a. toyn. Demosth., 42, 21: EyOpa, 59, 98: Sixy. 2 Macc. 8:11: 
Avtinatpoc f toU UndOeotc, Jos.Bell.. 1, 455; Papias in Eus.Hist. Eccl., II, 39, 4 and 15 
for accompanying Jesus. With regard to b. mpaceou. Polyb., III, 32. 2: yeyovoot, Jos.Ap.. 
1, 53: Nuetépors ypaupaow, 1. 218; Vit. 357. With regard to c. this is “one of the most 
important technical terms in Epictetus” (Bonhd6ffer). Cf. esp. Quiv 6° olc Kal tv 
TapaKkoAovdyntiuKhy Svbvapw Edaxev, Diss., I, 6, 12 ff.; wh zapak. AyW und Anodciéer 
Ud cogiopatt, Diss. I, 7, 33; also tf} nepi 10 Oeiov thc nOAEMC Oepaneia Ditt. SPI. 
885. 32. 


T ovvaKkoA0v9E. 


In the NT this refers only to those who accompany Jesus, though in two passages 
(Mk. 5:37; 14:51), and perhaps the third (Lk. 23:49), it signifies only “external 
accompanying. The pregnant sense of following as discipleship is reserved for the 
simple form — Akodov0éw. This is perhaps surprising in view of the fact that in 


2 Bengel: interim patienter exspectandum, dum res se aperiat. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

* rapakorov0éw. Zahn, Hin/., I, 388; A. Bonhoumlffer, “Epiktet u. das NT,” RVV, 
X (1910), 210; Moult.-Mill., 485 f.; H. J. Cadbury in Jackson-Lake, The Beginnings 
of Christianity, I, 2 (1922), 501 f.: Ropes, JThSt., 25 (1923), 70f. 

Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 
Hist. Historia Ecclesiastica. 


secular Greek the compound ovvakoAov0éw can acquire the figurative meanings of 
“understanding” and “obeying” (Plat.Leg., I, 629 etc.). It is a further sign that in the 
use of the simple form there begins to develop a special term with particular religious 
significance. 


Kittel 
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AKovw (— Préxw, Opdon). 


The class. rule of the gen. (or prep. zap, mpdc. Ex) for the persons whom we hear. 
and the acc. for the persons or things about whom or which we hear, is applied even more 
systematically in the NT. where the acc. tends to replace the more common class. gen. 
even in the case of hearing a sound, though the latter still occurs. The position is similar 
in the LXX. Cf. 1 K. 10:8, 24: Mas. / == 
LXX Axovovtec ... Tv Opdvynow AKoUoati thc ppoviceme. Ac. 9:4. 7; Rev. 14:2. 13: ax. 
QovVAV AK. govAc 


A. The Hearing of Man 


The use of xo and its derivatives in the NT reflects something of the 
significance of the Word as it is spoken and as it is to be heard in the reciprocal NT 
relationship between God and man. The hearing of man represents correspondence to 
the revelation of the Word, and in biblical religion it is thus the essential form in 
which this divine revelation is appropriated. 


|. The Hearing of Revelation outside the NT. 


a. In the Greek mysteries and oriental Gnosticisn? great stress is laid on the fact 
that man apprehends God by seeing. It is not as though there were no religious 


* Axkovw kth. W. W. Graf Baudissin, “ ‘Gott schauen’ in d. at.lichen Rel.” ARW, 18 
(1915), 173ff.: J. Hanel, Das Erkennen Gottes bei d. Schriftpropheten (1923), esp. 
L9ff.; 193 ff.; J. Hempel, Gott u. Mensch im AT (1926); F. Haussermann, 
Wortempfang u. Symbol in d. at.lichen Prophetie (1932). E. v. Dobschiitz, “Die fiinf 
Sinne im NT,” JBL, 48 (1929), 378 ff.; R. Bultmann, 0e0v oUEic EMPakev nomOTE, 
ZNW (1930), 169ff.; E. Fascher, “Deus invisibilis,” Marburger Theol. Stud., 1 (1931), 
41ff.; G. Kittel, Religionsgesch. u. Urchristentum (1932), 95ff. 

prep. preposition. 

acc. accusative. 

1 On the syntax, cf. Bl.-Debr., 103 f., 236; Zn. J., 357 f., n. 2; R. Helbing, Die 
Kasussyntax der Verba bei den LXX (1928), 150 ff. 

2 Cf. esp. for what follows v. Dobschiitz, 396 ff. Concerning healings by “direction in 
dreams” amongst the Greeks and Romans, cf. O. Weinreich, “Antike 
Heilungswunder,” RVV (1909), 1 1LOff. 


hearing: but the phenomena of sight are the more essential. For Philo the interrelation 
of hearing and seeing is strikingly determined by the fact that the former can lead 
astray and deceive as distinct from the latter. Fug., 208: dxor 5 Opdoeme 4 
Sevtepala, pépetat ... Akovsw pEv yOp kal yevdOv Wo AANOOv Eveotw, Ott AnatyOv 
Axor, Gyevdec & Opaoic, Af td Ovta Ovtws Katavoeltat. In Apuleius many revelations 
of God are imparted which must be received by hearing* At the point, however, 

where the true mystery is achieved, the reference is to vision, access and worship, 
with no reference to the fact that the devotee has heard a verbal revelation: accessi 
confinium morris et calcato Proserpinae limine per omnia rectus elementa remeavi, 
nocte media vidi solem candido coruscantem lumine, deos inferos et deos superos 
accessi coram et adoravi de proxumo, Met., XI, 23. The content of revelation consists 
in seeing rather than hearing. Similarly in the so-called Mithras Liturgy all the 
emphasis is placed on the fact that ultimately God appears. Contemplation makes the 
devotee a maAtvyevo [levoc> Already in the Eleusinian mystery the climax was the 
moment when the bright light shone into the dark telesterion from above and a divine 
spectacle was witnessed © 











The monuments which have come down to us with pictures of religious acts also 
make it clear that the sacred moment of the mystery or cult is one of vision. If on the 
well-known terracottae and the picture in the Villa Iten{ the mysterious contents of 
the winnow are in the first instance covered with a cloth which is withdrawn at the 
solemn climax, this implies that the significance of the action depends upon the 
devotee seeing the symbolism of these contents® 


b. The emphasis is quite different in OT religion and in Judaism, which stems 
from it. These are religions of the Word which is either heard or to be heard. To be 
sure, the OT, too, speaks of seeing God and His face, especially in relation to the 
temple and its worship, but also in relation to the experience of God's help in daily 
emergencies. This form of speech, however, although it arose outside Israel in cults 
which had images, became so much a part of the religion of Israel, which had no 
images, that it no longer contained any serious emphasis on seeing in the strict sense. 
Hence it hardly enters into the present problem” The true vision of God increasingly 
becomes for OT religion something exceptional and dangerous (Gn. 19:26; 32:31; Ex. 
3:6; Ju. 6:23). When it takes place, its unusual nature is always underlined (Nu. 12:6 








3 Cf. e.g., the very dramatic representation by Gxon demonstrated by Zingerle (> 
222). 

4 Met., XI, 5, 22 and 29. 

Met. Metamorphoses. 

5 Preis. Zaub., [V (Paris), 695—723. That the continuation of the pap. causes God to 
prophesy merely shows us that we have here the voice of the revising magus, cf. A. 
Dieterich-O. Weinreich, Mithrasliturgie? (1923), 82. 

6 Cf. F. Noack, Fleusis, I (1927); Ill., 111. 

7 Cf. the ill. in J. Leipoldt, Die Religionen in der Umwelt des Urchrts. (1926), 170- 
172. 

8 On the Hanoverian terracotta 1t appears that the devotee is covered by the contents 
of the winnow (cf. Leipoldt, 171). Here too, however, the hanging cloth indicates the 
earlier disclosure of contents not previously seen, and the veiled eyes of those still to 
be initiated indicate that these may see only from the moment of dedication. 

9 — Opda:; cf. G. Kittel, op. cit., 100. 











ff. — alvtyua). Even in the case of Moses this is felt so strongly that the tradition that 
he saw the face of God and talked with him “face to face” (Ex. 33:11; Nu. 12:8) is 
toned down to suggest that he could only see His back (Ex. 33:20). Earthly and 
therefore unclean human eyes cannot see the holy God without perishing (Is. 6:5). 
Seeing God is an eschatological event which takes place when Yahweh comes to Zion 
and men are no longer of unclean lips (Is. 60:1 ff.; Job 19:26 f.; — Opdcr? 


The more seeing fades into the background!! the more hearing is emphasised. It is 
significant that the theophany of Moses is rather in the nature of speaking face to face 
(Ex. 33:11). Where there are accounts of seeing God, they simply provide the setting 
for the revelation of the Word (Is. 6:1 ff.; Ez. 1 f.; Am. 9:1 ff; cf. also Ex. 3:1 ff.). 
When God appears, it is not for the sake of the theophany, but in order to send the 
prophet that he may pass on His Word, and consequently in order to cause Himself to 
be heard either indirectly or directly. The decisive religious statement is: “Hear the 
Word of the Lord” (Is. 1:10; Jer. 2:4; Am. 7:16); “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth: for the Lord speaketh” (Is. 1:2). The decisive accusation is that of failure or 
unwillingness to hear (Jer. 7:13; Hos. 9:17). 





This prevalence of hearing points to an essential feature of biblical religion. It is a 
religion of the Word, because it 1s a religion of action, of obedience to the Word. The 
prophet is the bearer of the Word of Yahweh which demands obedience and 
fulfilment. Man is not righteous as he seeks to apprehend or perceive God by way of 
thought and vision, but as he hears the command of God and studies to observe it. It is 
thus that he “seeks the Lord” (Jer. 29:13). “It hath been declared to thee, O man, what 
is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to exercise love 
...” (Mic. 6:8). 


c. There are two lines in Judaism. In Apocalyptic the eschatological contemplation 
of symbols naturally comes to the forefront, though these are often bound up with 
words which are to be heard and which help to bring out the meaning (Da. 7:17 ff.; 
8:16 ff.; 4 Esr. 4:26; 5:32: 9:38; 10:38). In the Rabbinic literature hearing 1s related in 
the first instance to the Word of God given in the sacred book. Since the text is not 
read quietly but recited and elucidated aloud, even externally its study involves 





hearing, for which the terminology of exegesis has several expressions: 


“Tl hear (a text and its exposition)?" ww (- dxon), “what is heard,” i.e., the 


10 Cf. R. Kittel, Psalmert (1921), 59 (on Ps. 17:15: Job 19:26 etc.). 

11 A seeing of a very different kind is that whereby God is perceived in nature, which 
leads on at once to history as the action of God: cf. Is. 40:26 ff.; Job 38 ff.; Mt. 6:26 
ff. — Prém, Opa. 

12 W. Bacher, Die exeget. Terminologie d. jlid. Traditionslit., 1 (1899), 189 f. On the 
Amorean use of YAW cf. II (1905), 219 ff. 

13 In this expression it is alway presupposed that the exposition appended is false ; its 
untenability 1s always shown from another passage. Cf. Bacher, 198; K. G. Kuhn, 
Sifre Numeri, 69, n. 4. 


meaning of a passage; “hearing,” 1.e., the meaning of a passage recognised in 


hearine:** w(- dxon), “what is received,” i.e., the Halachic tradition. 


The strength of the underlying awareness that all hearing is referred to God and 
His will ameter sae clearly in the use of the sch~ma, the “Hear, O Israel,’ asa 
daily confession!® The three portions to be heard (Dt. 6:4—9; 11:13-21; Nu. 15:37- 
41) treat of the way in which God’s commandments are to be observed. The seeing of 
God is reserved for the hour of death and the life beyond!” It is an impossible thought 
that any man, apart from Moses (Nu. 12:8), should presume to see Him on earth? In 
this life, God's coming is simply by the study of the Torah and the fulfilment of the 
Law. The man who ts Be in the Law is “as (!) he who greets the face of the 
Shekina” (M. Ex. 18:12)19 That seeing is here used for comparison shows more 
plainly than anything else how ae it can be the theme of direct statement. Hence 
even when the “Palestinian soul’22 does have immediate and physically perceptible 
apprehension of oy, pile is no question of seeing but of hearing the voice from 
heaven, the Bath Qol21 This is what replaces the now extinct prophetic endowment. 
In it men experience decisions, warnings and consolations through hearing the echo of 
the voice of God (hence “daughter of the voice”). 








2. The Hearing of Revelation in the NT. 


a. It is against this background that the use of Gxovetw and Akor in the NT 
acquires its force. The NT revelation, too, is a Word to be heard. It is message, 
proclamation. We must remember, of course, that events themselves are now a Word 
in a very different sense from that of Judaism with its exclusive emphasis on teaching. 
This is true of the Synoptic no less than the Johannine presentation, Mt. 11:4 ff., 20 ff. 
(— Sbvatc, AOyoc, Opdw, onElov). On the other hand, there can be no doubt both 
that the OT word was heard by early Christianity in exactly the same physical sense 
as already described (Mt. 5:21 ff.: Nkovoate Ott EppéOn; also G1. 4:21: tOv vOpLov OUK 
Akovetse), and also that the mission of Jesus and the disciples was first regarded and 
treated as something to be received by way of hearing. Throughout the NT hearing is 
strongly emphasised, to some degree almost more so than seeing (Mk. 4:24; Mt. 11:4; 
13:16; Lk. 2:20; Ac. 2:33; 1 Jn. 1:1). In the Gkovcavtec of Hb. 2:3 we simply have 
another expression for the aUtémto1 of Lk. 1:2. There is no record concerning the 





14 Bacher, 191. 

15 For material on the sch~ma, v. Str.-B., IV, 189: Schiirer, I, 528 f.; 537 f. 

16 Even the fringes of Nu. 15:39 are merely to remind of the commandments. 

17 Cf. Str.-B., I, 207 ff. Seeing in the hour of death naturally anticipates the vision of 
God both as the destruction of the guilty and the bliss of those called to salvation, esp. 
martyrs (— Opa). 

18 In the apocalyptic story of the four rabbis who penetrated to Paradise (b.Chag.., 





14b), their analogous experience is expressed in the word 7°?¥r1, “he saw.” This 1s 
Gnosis, and thus the experience of the rabbis is characteristically regarded as suspect 
and dangerous. 

19 For further examples, cf. Str.-B., I, 207. 

20 So Schl. Mt., 92 in connection with the Bath Qol at the baptism of Jesus. 

21 21 For material, cf. Str.-B., I, 125 ff. 





appearance of Jesus, in which the first Christians showed no interest. The accounts 
tell of what He said and did, 1.e., of what was heard. Even when there is reference to 
seeing, it is to the seeing of His acts, in which the nature of His mission 1n revealed. 
The parables of sowing, in which the actualisation of the Baotheia TWV OUpavOv is 
described (Mt. 13:1 ff.; Mk. 4:26), are parables of hearing. The NT often tells of 
things seen, but these usually acquire their true significance in what is heard, as in the 
case of the message of the nativity, the voice at the baptism, the voice at the 
transfiguration (Mk. 9:7: Gxovete aUtoU), the visions of Paul (2 C. 12:3: AKovoev 
Cppyta Prwata, Ac. 18:9 etc.) and the visions of the Apocalypse. 


As in prophetic usage, Gkovet in the absolute can express the appropriation in 
which extemal hearing becomes true hearing, or which may be lacking | in spite of 
external hearing: Oc Eyet WTO. Oxovew Akovéto, Mk. 4:9 etc.: Wta Eyovtes OUK 
Oxovéte, Mk. 4:12 and par.: Mra Eyovtec OUK AKkovéte, Mk. 8:18 (cf. Jer. 5:21; Ez. 
12:2). In the apostolic era, however, Gkor becomes a technical term for the preaching 
without which there can be no faith, for the kpvypa of Christ (— AKoy). 


As is only natural, the content of hearing is determined by the content of the 
message. In the New Testament this is always the offering of salvation and ethical 
demand in one. Hearing, then, is always the reception both of grace and of the call to 
repentance. This means that the only marks to distinguish true hearing from purely 
physical hearing are faith (Mt. 8:10; 9:2: 17:20 etc.) and action (Mt. 7:16, 24, 26; R. 
2:13 etc.). This is not the place to treat of the interrelationship of the two. It is surely 
evident, however, that NT hearing as reception of the declared will of God always 
implies affirmation of this will as the willing of salvation and repentance by the man 
who believes and acts. There thus arises, as the crowning concept of the obedience 
which consists in faith and the faith which consists in obedience, UmaKon miotewe, R. 
1:5: 16:26 (— Unakon). 





b. It is in keeping with the OT model that throughout the NT eschatology 1s 
described in terms of seeing rather than hearing (Mt. 5:8: Mk. 14:62; 1 C. 13:12; Hb. 
12:14 ff.; 1 Jn. 3:2: Rev. 22:4). The same holds good, however, of the accounts of the 
risen Lord; He is “seen” (1 C. 9:1; 15:5 ff; cf. Mk. 16:7 and par.). In this respect, as 
in the eee view of the NT, the Easter event proves to be eschatologically 
evaluated.22 This explains why John can set alongside his strong emphasis on hearing 
(8:43; 18:37: | Jn. 2:7) an equally strong emphasis on seeing (Jn. 1:14: 1 Jn. 1:1). At 
this point, too, the Johannine picture of Christ arises as the earthly Jesus is seen and 
described in the light of the Easter experience. 





This aspect is emphasised particularly strongly and thematically in John. Yet it is 
materially present in the other Evangelists as well. The message of Jesus to the 
Baptist runs as follows: Gnayyeiiate G Akovete Kal PrAémete (Mt. 11:4). The blessing 
of Jesus extends to O@PaAmol Ort BAEOvOW as well as Wta Ott Akovovow (Mt. 
13:16). The condemnation is Iva BAémovtes PAEnMow Kal LN ldaow as well as 
Axovovtec Akovwow Kal uN ovviWow (Mk. 4:12). Hearing is always to the fore, no 
less emphasised than in one of the prophets. But seeing also comes into account, and 
in the intermingling of hearing and seeing in relation to the person of Jesus there is 


22 Cf. v. Dobschiitz, 402. 


expressed the fundamental distinction of the situation depicted by the Evangelists 
both from pedagogic Judaism and also from prophecy with its reception and 
proclamation of the revelation of the Word. When Jesus describes unrepentant cities, 
this 1s not merely in terms of their failure to hear His preaching but also of their 
failure to see the essential elements in His acts (Mt. 11:20 ff.). Already in His earthly 
presence with its Word and work there has come the dawn of eschatology in which 
seeing has a place alongside hearing. Thus in the use of the verbs denoting the sense- 
process described there is reflected the early Christian understanding of the revelation 
given in Jesus. The influence which here asserts itself as a new factor does not derive 
primarily from the motifs of Gnostic or Hellenistic theophany, but from the 
eschatological understanding of the fact of Christ2? 





B. The Hearing of God. 


dkovewv (—, sloakovm, Exakovw) also means God's hearing of the prayers which 
man undertakes to address to Him. It is not used very often in this sense in the NT. 
Possibly the purely passive use of eloaxove in this sense is the result of some scruple 
against ascribing “hearing” to God Himself. It is remarkable that there 1s almost no 
use of Exakovw, and none at all of Em)Kooc, the word most commonly used in 


Hellenism for the hearing deity2* The attribute of the heathen Ocol €mkoot is avoided 
(— 222). 


Yet the underlying thought is completely in accord with the NT concept of God, 
and it is thus used quite freely in relation to Jesus (Jn. 11:41 f.; + eloaxova, Hb. 5:7), 
in quotation from the OT (Ac. 7:34 == Ex. 3:7; — ExaKkovo in 2 C. 6:2 == Is. 49:8), 
and even in relation to the God who hears man (Jn. 9:31; 1 Jn. 5:14 f.: olSapev Ott 
OKovet NUD). 


; ‘4 
daqKon 


This is a common word in every period of secular Greek, and also in the LXX (== 
wv, OW. 


It has 1. the active signification of the “sense or organ of hearing’ (Mk. 7:35 etc.). 


It has also 2. the passive sense of a “rumour” or “report” which is heard (Mk. 1:28 
etc.). In this sense Ako) approximates closely to > Gyyedia (LXX == _—S*W»?)~ and 
Kpvyna,! and can be a technical term for “proclamation” or “preaching” (cf. also 
Oyo AKof\c, 1 Th. 2:13; Hb. 4:2). The emphasis always falls, of course, on the one 
who hears the proclamation (R. 10:16 ff.:  miottc EE AKof\c ... GANA Aéyo, UN OUK 
Nxovoav; Hb. 4:2: dxof\c ... dkovoao). With this signification there is a return to 
the prophetic usage (R. 10:16; Jn. 12:38 == Is. 53:1: tic Exiotevos th Koh] Nv). 


23 What falls to be said concerning seeing is developed and established more fully 
under the relevant words, g.v., esp. Opda. 

24 O. Weinrelch, Ooi Exjxoot, Ath. Mitt., 37 (1912), 1-68. 

| Zn. Gl., 140, 83: “Since one comes to hear only that which is said by others.” 


Again, there is no doubt as to the meaning of Gl. 3:2: E& Epywv vouov tO aveULO 
ELGPete FEE Akol\c miotewc (cf. v. 5). The true reading is not xiottc AKof|2 but 
Okor) mioteac, and in correspondence with Epya vouov this does not mean “believing 
hearing”? but the “preaching of faith,” 1.e., proclamation which has faith as its content 
and goal. 


3. In many cases Gxoai seem to be the ears which are fixed on the walls of sanctuaries 
or on altars and which symbolise “hearing” deit This custom started in Egypt and 
thence spread over the whole of the ancient world, for which it proved an eloquent 
representation of the 0¢Oc ExnKooc. Hence in the temple of Isis in Pompeii two stucco 
ears were modelled on the wall behind the statue of Dionysus Osir’sWe also find 
similar ears on altars from Delos (Atargatisy, Aries (Bona Dea),7 etc., as also on 
numerous votive tablets, on which they may very occasionally be offerings for restored 
ears.” This also seems to be the reference of an inscription from Apollonia on the 
Rhyndacus” Ayah] toxN: talc Axoalc th}¢ OeoU Exp>piavOc ... Anédm@K<ev> 
ceUyaptotyptov td Mta Kal TOV Bapov; and also of an inscription from Aquildf: 
auribus~~ b<onae> d<eae> d<edit> Petrusia Proba magistra. Again, the term QKoj 
sometimes denoted places in the temple where mysterious voices might be heard as 
described by Psellos Elc tO Ev Ntxopnoeid NyElov (p. 58, Boisk4 In this sense there 1s a 
relative approximation to the biblical concept of the proclamation which derives from 
God. Cf. Ditt. Syll?, 1170, 15: e€véval Katd tdc Axodc Ex toU ARatov (cf. 10); and esp. 
Orph. fr., 249, Kern: oUaté wou ka8apdc Akodc te nETAGOUC KEKADOL TaEW Anacav, Oonv 
TEKUNPATO AGILOV. 











, . 
+ sloaKOvO. 


(LXX == YAW: 71Vetc.), “to hear something or someone,” 1 “to consent to” or “to 
gratify.” a. “to obey” (secular Gk. and LXX): 1 C. 14:21 (cf. Is. 28:12): b. “to hear or 
answer’ (LXX), always used passively in the NT (= 221): Lk. 1:13: elonxovobn 
Sénoic cov; Mt. 6:7; Ac. 10:31; Hb. 5:7: (Christ) eloaxovobsic. 


2 Hofmann, Gi2 (1872), 49: “Belief in a report.” 

3 Zn., op. cit. Bengel: ex auditu fidei. 

4 Esp. O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 37 (1912), 46 ff.: 57 ff; Herm., 51 (1916), 624 ff. In 
relation to the examples cited, cf. also P. Wolters, Herm., 49 (1911), I51. 

5 Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 49; A. Mau, Pompeft (1908), 181. 

6 BCH, 6 (1882), 311, 487, 499. 

7 W. Altmann, R6. Grabaltdre d. Kaiserzeit (1905), 185, Fig. 151; Weinreich, Ath. 
Mitt., 37, Il. 4. 

8 Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 52. 

9 BCH, 25 (1901), 326, No. 4. 

10 CIL, V, 759. Cf. the similar inscription in CIL, III, 986. 

11 In Thes. Ling. Lat., II, 1505 the first word is incorrectly and misleadingly given as 
aures. Cf. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 53, n. 3. 

12 Wolters, Herm., 149 ff.; J. Zingerle, ARW, 27 (1929), 53 ff. Cf. also Marinos Vit. 
Procl., 32. 

Orph. fr. Orphicorum Fragmenta, ed. O. Kem, 1922. 

1 Often like the simple form: LXX, Ex. 16:7: elojKovoev tOv yoyyvonov; Eur.El., 
416: COvt’ eloaxovoac, “hearing, that he live.” 


+ ExaKkovm.” 


This word occurs in secular Gk. from the time of Homer. In a religious context it 
is the established technical term in the ancient language of prayer for the hearing 
deity. Aesch.Choeph., 725; Wilcken Ptol., 78, 23 f.: EX0E poi Hed VEDv ... ExaKOVOdV 


Lov, EAENoov; PhiloDet. Pot. Ins., 93. In the LXX it is used for YAW, TY etc. 


The word EmnKooc was a common epithet for oriental and Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman deities. First used in laudation! under oriental influence it came to be applied 
specifically to gods who answer prayer. There are not many literary example¢ but all 
the more on inscriptions: 


In the NT the only instance is 2 C. 6:2 (cf. LXX, Is. 49:8): ExmKovod cov, “I have 
heard thee.” In view of the evidence in secular Gk., it 1s surprising that neither the adj. 
nor the verb occurs in the NT except in this one verse which is obviously influenced 
by the OT. There can be no material reason for avoiding the popular term, since early 
Christian piety unconditionally accepts the fact that God answers prayer (— 221). The 
only explanation is an awareness of the need to differentiate from the Neol ExjKoot of 
popular syncretism. 





+ napaKovo, + mapaKor* (> Aree). 


The verb means “to hear aside,” either in the sense a. of “to overhear,” 1.e., “to hear 
something not intended for one”: Plat.Euthyd.. 300d: Aristoph.Ra., 750: or b. “to hear 
incorrectly” (par. xaptoeiv): Plut.Philop., 16 (I, 365c); LXX, Est. 4:14; © Ps. 39:13 


(WM): Act. Jn., 17: or, in the Hellenistic period, “not to be willing to hear,” i.e., “to be 


* Exaxovw. C. Ausfeld, “De Graecorum precationibus quaestiones,” Jbch. f klass. 
Phil. Suppl., 28 (1903), 503-547: O. Weinreich, Ogol Em)Koot, Ath. Mitt., 37 (1912), 
1-68. 

Choeph. Choephori. 

Wilcken Ptol. U. Wilcken, Urkiunden der Ptolemderzeit, 1922 ff. 

Det. Pot. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

1 F. Poland, Griecreinswesen (1909), 238. 

2 On the grotesque description in Lucian, Jkaromenippos, 23 ff. of the EmnKowtatov 
toU oUpavoU == the place in heaven where Zeus as 0¢0c EmnKoos listens to prayers at 
a specific time of the day, and of the way in which he conducts himself in this place, 
cf. O. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder (1929), 200 ff. 

3 Weinreich, Ath. Mitt., 5-25 gives 138 examples. 

* TapaKkove, KtA. Trench, 155f. 

Euthyd. Euthydemus. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Ra. Ranae. 

Philop. De Philopoemene. 

Act. Jn. Acts of John. 


disobedient”: Polyb., III, 15, 2; P. Hib, 170; Preis. Zaub., IV (Paris), 3037: 61a tO 
rapaKkovew aUtOv; LXX, Est. 3:3 WY); 3:8 ( NX): Is. 65:12 ( ): Tob. 
3:4. The noun is rare in secular Gk., and has the sense of b., though it acquires also the 


sense of c. in post-Christian usage. The noun is not found at all in the LXX, but the 
content of the NT term is fully given by the verb zapaxovew and by wn UnaKkove. 


rapakove occurs in Mk. 5:35 f., when in the Jairus incident there comes to the 
latter the message: N Ovyatnp cov AnéNavev (v. 35). 6 uN @oRoU (Vv. 36). Since Jesus 
did not ignore the message, but referred to it in His uN) pofoU, there can be no 
question either of His not hearing it properly in the sense of b., or of His disregarding 
it in the sense of c.> and therefore it must mean that He overheard it as under a. The 
word also occurs in Mt. 18:17: €dv 5€ mapakovonN aUTMv ... Edv SE Kal thc 
ExkAnoiacs mapaKovoen, but here it obviously has the sense of unwillingness to hear as 
under c. 


rmapaKkon in the NT alway means “bad hearing” in consequence of unwillingness 
to hear (c.), and therefore in the guilty sense of disobedience which does not and will 
not proceed to the action by which hearing becomes genuine hearing (— 219). A 
dramatic example of xapaxor is given in Ac. 7:57: ovvéoyov td Wta aUtTOV. In this 
sense the word is par. to mapéBacoc: Hb. 2:2 (napaxor to the AaANnVElc Adyoc, 1.c., the 
Law), and is the opp. of Uzaxon: R. 5:19 (the mapaxon of Adam); 2 C. 10:6 (mapaKon 
in the congregation). 


+ UnaKova* (— meapyéo). 


In secular Gk. with the gen. or dat. of person or thing; in the LXX more often with the 


gen., more rarely with the dat.. and very occasionally the acc. (Dt. 21:18): in the NT only 
the dat. 


1. “To hearken at the door,” 1.e., “to open,” t.t. of the Qvpmpdc, Ac. 12:13 (cf. 
Plat.Phaed., 59e; Xenoph.Symp., I, 11). 


2. “To obey.” This obedience first relates to persons such as children, slaves or 
wives who stand in a divinely willed relation of subordination (Eph. 6:1, 5; Col. 3:20, 
22: 1 Pt. 3:6). It can thus also describe the relation of demons (Mk. 1:27) or nature 
(Mk. 4:41 and par.) to the omnipotence of Jesus and the authoritative faith of the 
disciples (Lk. 17:6). In the same sense, however, the term expresses the position of 
man in relation to dominant moral or religious powers, whether in the good sense or 
the bad: R. 6:16 (S0UA0t Eote M Unaxovete): ExiOvpWIaIc, v. 12: to the tHm0¢ StdayNc, 
v. 17; miotet, Ac. 6:7; eUayyedim, R. 10:16; 2 Th. 1:8; X6y@; 2 Th. 3:14; aUt@ (70) 
Xptot@) in Hb. 5:9 (cf. 11:8: miotet KaAobpEvoc ABpadu Unnkovoev Efe) OElv). 


P. Hib Zhe Hibeh Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1906. 
| Preisigke Wort., s.v. : 2 Byzant. pap. of the 8th century A.D. 
3 Wbg. Mk. 165 f. (neglexit); Moult. Mill., s.v. 

* UnaKova. Loh. Phil., 101; Helbing, op. cit, 155f. 

dat. dative. 

| Pr.-Bauer, 1339. 

Phaed. Phaedo. 





Similarly at Phil. 2:12, in connectior? with the obedience of Jesus in v. 8 (infra), 

recollection of the Uzaxovew of the community can describe its positive religious 
state: Ka0W> mavtotE UnnKovoate, just as believers in Ac. 5:32 can be called: ol 

mewWapyoUvtec (EQ). 


The frequent use of Uxaxovew for YAW in the LXX shows how strongly the idea of 


hearing is still present for the translator in the Gk. Uzaxovetw. Hence UnaKovew and 
Uzakon as terms for religious activity are always to be thought of within the sphere of a 
religion which receives the divine Word by hearing and then translates it into action (—. 
Kove, 1): UnjKovouc tic Eufic owviic. Gn. 22:18: Lv. 26:14: toUc nh PovAopévovc 
UnaKovew TOV AGyoVv HOD, Jer. 13:10; UnaKkobostat ( ) GOMRIC 10 oUc cov, Pry. 


2:2. Cf. also Test. Jud. 13:1: Uxaxovew EvtoAdc OeoU: 18:6: 0¢@ UxaxoUoai oU ébvatat. 
+ UnaKkon, t UniKooc. 


In the LXX the noun is found only in 2 Bac. 22:367(). It is rare and late in 


secular Gk! The adj. is common in secular Gk. and occurs several times in the LXX. 


Except in Phim. 21: Uzaxor) to the injunction of the apostle, Umakon is always 
used in connection with religious decision, as in R. 6:16: @ maptotévete EavTOUC 
SovA0uc cig Unaxoryv. In general, however, this is measured by the attitude of 
obedience to God; it is the opp. of Guaptia (R. 6:16), and of mapakod (R. 5:19; 2 C. 
10:6), and it is filled out positively as the Umaxon thc GAnetac (1 Pt. 1:22) and the 
Unaxor) toU Xptoto (2 C. 10:5¥ The act of Christ Himself is Uzaxon (R. 5:19): 
Umakon toU Evdc (Hb. 5:8). When used alone, however, the word also signifies the 
believing state of Christians as this consists in obedience: R. 15:18; 16:19 (N yap 
Uud®v Unakor) cic mévtac Agixeto); 2C. 7:15: 10:6: 1 Pt. 12In the first instance 
Umakon does not denote an ethical attitude but the religious act from which this self- 
evidently springs (1 Pt. 1:14). It 1s in this sense, and therefore as gen. epexeg., that 
UmaKkon mioteas is to be understood i uh R. 1:5: 16:26, 1.e., the message of miottc which 
consists or works itself out in UraxKory! Christians are tékva Umakof|c in the sense that 
the essence of their sonship is to be found in Uzaxkon (1 Pt. 1:1 








Umi)Kooc means “obedient,” whether to God (Ac. 7:39) or the apostle (2 C. 2:9). In 
Phil. 2:8 it is used of the act of Christ (— Umaxon, R. 5:19), though here the péypt 


2 Although cf. Ew. Gefbr., 118. 

* Unakon «tr J.C.K. Hofmann, | Pt. (1875), 8f.; Kn. Pt., 33f., 63f. 

| Preisigke Wort., Il, 639 for examples from the 6th cent. A.D. 

opp. oppositum. 

2 Gen. obj.: on elc¢ cf. Lk. 21:24. 

3 There is no need to make the rather difficult (cf. Knopf ad /oc.) connection of 
UmaKor with I nooU XpiotoU, since in any case we have an abs. use in v. 14. 

4 Gen. epexeg.; Bengel: obedientiam in ipsa fide consistentem. 

5 Gen. qual.; as Eph. 2:2: vlolc tho AeWeiac; also Eth. En. 91:3; 93:2: “children of 
righteousness. ” 





Javatov of v. 8 and the Lopenv dSovA0v0 opaly of v. 7 set 1t in the context of the 
thought of fulfilment orientated to Is. 536 


Kittel 


+ AkpoPvotia (— xepttoun). 


|. The Etymology of the Word. 


dxpoBvotia (signifying “foreskin” or praeputium): Axpdopvotoc and AxpoPvotéo are 
formed from the adj. Akpoc (which denotes “running up to a point,” or “that which stands 
on the outer edge”; “extreme” or “supreme’’) and the relatively infrequent verb Bva 
(meaning “to stop up” or “close’), with the related forms BvCm and Buvéw (the latter 
being specifically Attic). 


Although this etymology seems to be clear and meaningful, it is rendered uncertain 
by the fact that elsewhere in Gk. the same thing is denoted by a much more pregnant term 
of similar sound. In Hippocrates, Aristotle and Pollux the foreskin is Akpozoo#ia (or 
AxpoxdoOov) derived from Axpoc (as above) and 2600y (or tooVia, td00t0v), which is 
used by the doctors of antiquity like Hippocrates and Galen, as also by Aristotle, to 
denote the “foreskin” or “male organ.” Hence Axpozoobia comes to signify the “extreme 
foreskin” or the “foreskin” itself. The possibility has thus to be taken into account that 
dxpoBvotia really derived from dxponoobié, the link with da; playing a primary, or 
more likely a secondary, role. Perhaps the Greek Jews, who first used AxpoBvotia for 
dxpoxzooGia, had special reasons for so doing. 





Cr.-K6., 109 f.: “It has thus to be recognised with Winéthat Oxpofvotia arises as an 
intentional reconstruction of Akponoobia with a view to expressing the matter in a 
decorously indirect and veiled manner. The term is obviously fashioned by the Jews in 
opposition to zepitouy and perhaps in reminiscence of the Gk. Axpozoo#ia, as also with 
the Heb. in mind. It is used only by them (cf. Eph. 2:11: Upeic 1a E8vy Ev capkl ol 
LeyOuevot AkpoPvotia UXO thc Acyousvne TEpttomic Ev capki).” In the attempt to 
establish a vox mere biblica, Cr.-K6. seems at this point to read rather too much out of 


6 E. Lohmeyer, “Kyrios Jesus,” SHA (1928), 41 f. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

| So in Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, I, 157 etc. 

adj. adjective. 

Gk. Greek. 

2 The thesis of K.F.A. Fritzsche on R. 2:26, which is disputed by Cr.-K6., namely, 
“pronuntiarunt Alexandrini tv Bootnv guam Graeci dixerunt tv nooOnv,” is far 
from certain. Pass.-Cr. thinks that AxpoBvotia is perhaps a dialect form of 
Axporoobia. 

3 So BI.-Debr. § 120, 4 and Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

Cr.-K6. H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch des nt.lichen Griechisch, 
revised by J. Kogelt. 1923. 

4G. B. Winer, Gramm. d. nt.lichen Sprachidioms (1867), 16, n. 4. 





says of this passage among others: “Like all 


Eph. 2:11. Winer, to whom appeal is made 
those who used it knew what was meant.” 


euphemistic expressions, it remains generak 


E. Weidner® “It may be that the word baltu == bultu == bustu contributed _to the NT 
Oxpofvotia (‘foreskin’). This term might signify the membrum virile.” Weidnéralso 
lists AkpoBvotia as one of the Semitic words which came into Gk., seeing behind it the 
Babylonian diistu (’shame™). The Heb. corresponds to the Babylonian bist. My 
own suspicion is that the similarity of sound played some part for Greek speaking Jews as 
in other cases like == ExkAnoia.s 


2. The Occurrence of the Word. 


The word is found only in biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. 


Comparison of the different Gk. versions of the OT shows that GxpoBvotia and 
AxpoPvotoc are used both in a literal (physical) and a metaphorical (spiritual and 
ethical) sense, and that they are the opposites of mepitouy and mepitetuNnpEevoc. 


In the LXX it is used 13 times for in Gn. 17:11, 14, 23, 24, 25; 34:14; Ex. 
4:25: Ly. 12:3: Jos. 5:3: 1 Bac. 18:25, 27; 2 Bac. 3:14; Jer. 9:25 (24, also A). It also 
occurs in Gn. 34:24: Jdt. 14:10; 1 Macc. 1:15. In AX@ it is found in Lv. 19:23 (LXX: 
dxa0apoia) in conjunction with the verb AxpoBvotitw, which is not found elsewhere. In 
A it occurs at Dt. 10:16 (LXX: okAnpoxapdia); Ex. 6:12: AxpdBvotoc yetheow (LXX: 
Odoyoc); Is. 52:1: AkpdPvotoc (LXX: Azepipntoc [Kai Ak&0aptoc]); Ez. 32:26 
(Anepituntoc), 27, 29 (also XO). 


In the NT it occurs 20 times. Except for Ac. 11:3, it is found only in Paul, R. 2:25, 
26 (twice), 27; 3:30; 4:9, 10 (twice), 11 (twice), 12; 1C. 7:18, 19; Gl. 2:7; 5:6; 6:15; 
Eph. 2:11; Col. 2:13; 3:11. In early Christian literature it occurs in Barn., 9,5 and 
13,7, in both cases in quotation of the OT, and more frequently in Justin; AxkpdfRvotoc 
is found in Ign.Phlid., 6, 1: Just.Dial., 19, 3. 


5 By this means Winer overcomes the difficulty of the not very specific significance 
of Boo. 

6 OLZ, 34 (1931), 209. 

NT New Testament. 

7 Glotta, 4 (1913), 303. 

8 Cf. K. L. Schmidt, “Die Kirche des Urchristentums,” in Festgabe ftir Adolf 
Deissmann (1927), 263 f.; and also the comments of G. Staumlhlin, Skandalon 
(1930), 44: *... a consideration ... which takes into account the similarities in sound 
rather than the semasiological relationship of the Hebrew and Greek equivalents. It 
has long been recognised that the translators of the LXX allowed themselves to be 
guided in their choice of words by formal similarities as well as by meaning.” 

OT Old Testament. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 


The true range and biblico-theological sense of GkpoBvotia in the linguistic usage 
of the LXX and NT can be worked out only in connection with its opposite mepitomn, 
and demands rather more than the lexicographical discussion given in this article. 


K. L. Schmidt 
Akpoyoviaios — yovia 
AKvpom — Kvpdw 


Ld re 
QAkKOV — Exav 





The GXaCav is the one who “makes more of himself” than the reality justifies. 
“ascribing to himself either more and better things than he has, or even what he does not 
possess at all”! who “promises what he cannot perform” :2 oUK €v Ti) 6uvapet ... O 
dxacav. GAA Ev th mpoaipéoet. Aristot.Eth. Nic., [V. 13. p. 1127b (cf. 1C. 4:20). Very 
often the orator, philosopher. poet magician, doctor, cook or officer is called GAaCav. 
and especially the last of these (cf. the Aviles gloriosus of Plautus). Theophrastus defines 
dxacoveia as “arousing of the expectation of certain Gya0& which are not in fact there” 
(Char., 23, 1). A religious connotation is suggested by the link with UBptc, which is 
always punished by the gods. 


This line of thought is sometimes pursued in the LXX. Thus in Wis. 5:8 GAaCoveia is 
something which separates from God: in Hab. 2:5 (acc. to & etc.) the GAaCav is the man 


who does not put his confidence in God. In 4 Macc. 8:19 GiaCoveia is made a parallel of 
Kevodoéia, and in Pry. 21:24 the GXaCav is connected with the atkOddc. 


Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

K. L. Schmidt Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Bonn (Vol. 1), Basel (Vol. 2—3, 5-6). 

* Ghacov. O. Ribbeck, Alazon (1882). 

| Ibid., 4, Aristot.Eth. Nic., IV, 13, p. 1127a, 21 f. 

2 Ribbeck, 4: Xenoph.Cyrop., I, 2, 12. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

3 Both of whom “pretend a knowledge which they do not possess,”’ Ribbeck, 13. 
Char. Characteres. 

acc. accusative. 


In R. 1:30 and 2 Tm. 3:2 the GiaGovec appear in lists of 12 or f8ethological 
terms which show traces of arrangement at least in R. (cf. 4 Macc. 1:26; 2:15). In both 
cases the term GiaCov is set directly alongside Uneprypavoc, which seems to be a kind 
of equivalent (e.g., Wis. 5:8). In 2 Tm. another corresponding word is tetv@a evo, 
the cognates of which are elucidated by lexicographers together with those of Gi. Yet 
Gi. has its own special sense as declared above, and perhaps with the particular 
application made in the LXX. 


This is certainly true of GiaCoveta. In 1 Jn. 2:16 this denotes the attitude of the 
cosmic man who does not ask concerning the will of the Father but tries to make out 
that he himself may sovereignly decide concerning the shape of his life, whereas in 
actuality the decision lies with God, as is seen in the passing away of the world (v. 
17). This is worked out with an example in Jm. 4:16, where GiaCovelat are 
expressions of the GiaCoveia which acts as if it could dispose of the future, whereas 
this is really under the control of the will of God (v. 15). 


Delling 


+ GAaAGCo 


The word group GAaAGCo. EAeAIZH. OLOADCM etc. probably belongs to the cultural 
world preceding the Greek! As terms of a past and foreign world they serve in the Gk. 
period to denote alien and extraordinary expressions of joy. applauseor sorrow in which 
man transcends himself. In an attack in war we have the same phenomenon. so that the 
diaXai cry is the battle-cry (cf. GAaAdCew in this sense in Jos.Ant., 6, 191: 8, 283; 12, 372 


and 427)” Such self-transcendence may also take place at a sacrifice.4 and it may be 
linked with a hymn or lamene? 


1. The word refers to “lamentation” in Mk. 5:38. We are not told whether the 
GharaCovtes are men or women. In Heliodor.Acth., III, 5 a distinction is made on the 





4 In 2 Tm. 5 of these are the same as in PhiloSacr. AC., 32. Such lists are very 
popular; there are about 150 of them in Philo. 

v. verse. 

Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

1 C. Theander, Eranos, 15 (1915), 99 ff., 20 (1921/22), 1 ff. 

2 Cf. esp. Herond.Mim., VIII, 46 f., ed. Headlam; Plut.Aud., 15 (II, 46c). 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

3 On Arodacew as p@vn Entvixtoc, cf. Orig. in Ps. 88 (89):16 in Pitra, Analecta 
Sacra, Ill, 163, and also in Jos. Hom., VII, 2, p. 328, 13 ff., Bahrens. 

4y. Eitrem, Beitr. z. Gr. Religionsgesch., I (Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter, I, 1919, 
Kristiania), 44 ff.; F. Schwenn, Gebet und Opter (1927), 38 ff. 

5 dhodaCew for lament: v. Orig.Jer. Hom., V, p. 47, 13ff. 

Heliodor. Heliodorus, of Emesa (3rd century B.C.), writer of stories, his Aethiopica 
consisting of Ethiopian tales of Theagenes and Charicleia, ed. I. Bekker, 1855. 

Aeth. Aethiopica. 


occasion of a cultic GAoAvyn: WOADEGV LEV al yovalkéc, NAdoSav SE ol Avdpec. But 
we cannot be sure that such a distinction is of general application 





2.1C. 13:1 refers to a kbuBaAov GkaraCov. Here the “ecstatic noise” in orgiastic 
cults is linked with the kvuBadov used in these cults (esp. that of Cybele. We may 
compare the use of the term GiaAdCew for the noise of the Dionysiac winepress in 
Nonnos. Dionys., XII, 3548 





gi0AaCew has persisted in the Orient right up to the present time, cf. Konstantinides, 
s.v.: Kal vOv €tt €v Modototivn Kal Alyoxzt@ al yovalkec Kal Ev yapd Kal Ev zévOer 
OAOADCOOL, ExAEUTOVvOL 61 TOU AGpvyyoc OEEic OAOADYLOUC. 


Peterson 


In the ancient world salt has religious significance. Because of its purifying and 
seasoning (Job 6:6) and preserving qualities it is a symbol of endurancé and value. It 
is linked with God? as putrefaction and corruption are linked with demons. For this 
reason it was much used in worship, as in the OT. It was sprinkled on or mixed into 
the sacrifices (Ex. 30:35: Lv. 2:13; Ez. 43:21). Newborn children were rubbed with it 
(Ez. 16:4). It was used by Orientals to drive away evil spirits Lasting covenants were 


6 For the OXo0ADCew of a woman, cf. Ps.-Clem. Hom. XII, 22; Act. Pl. Thcel., 35. 

esp. especially. 

7 On the KkvuPadov in such cults, v. F. J. Dolger, Antike u. Christentum, 1 (1929), 184 
ff. I might also refer to Mart. Aniad. (Studi e testi, V1, p. 124): The heathen festival 
was Ev aUAolc Kal KDURGOISG Kal WSal¢ AtaKtoIc Kal Nyotg GAaAayUOV. 

Dionys. Dionysiaca. 

8 OhoACew (B: GiAakaCetv) used of the sound of the odAmtyé, v. Ps.-Callisth., Hist. 
Alex. Magn., I, p. 20, 2, Kroll. 

9 A. Konstantinides: Méya AeétkOv tho E AX. yAWoors (1901/4). 

S.v. sub voce. 

Peterson Erik Peterson, Munich (Vol. 1-2), Rome (Vol. 3). 

* Ghac. M. J. Schleiden, Das Salz (1875); V. Hehn, Das Satz (1901): S. Krauss, 
Talmudische Archaumlol., 1 (1910), 119f.; Str.-B., I, 232 ff; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme d. Gnosis (1907), Index, s.v.; JiilicherGlJ:, II, 67-79; RW, I, 366. 

1 PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 289: Wc ydp altia toU uN Stap0eipeoOat td omuata woyn, Kal ol 
Chec Exl mAElotov oUTA ovvéyovtec Kal tpdmov Ttvd AOavatiCovtsec. 

2 “The Torah is like salt ... the world cannot endure without salt,” Soph., 15, 8, Str.- 
B., I, 235: as a symbol for what is witty or clever, Com. Nep.Att., 13, 2. 

3 Plat.Tim., 60¢: GAOv ... PeopiLEc ota. Plut.Quaest. Conv., V, 10, 1 and 3 (II, 684 
f., 685d): Oeo@tXEc Kal OElov ... THY AUTH Eyov TW VeiW Sdvauw mpi Velov UnéXaBov 
ol maratot. 

4 T. Canaan, Daumlmonenglaube im Land d. Bibel (1929), 42. 





eae eating bread and salt, or salt alone (Nu. 18:19; 2 Ch. 13:5: the covenant of 
salt). 


In the NT its cultic significance is lost The sacrificial ritual is simply a means to 
convey the truths of the reli gious and moral world. This seems to be the point of the 
obscure saying in Mk. 9:49’ The disciple must be seasoned with salt like the 
sacrifice. This will take place through trials (cf. the fire of 1 C. 3:13), and everything 
contrary to God will be purged away. Salt also typifies the religious and moral quality 
which must characterise the speech of the Christian (Col. 4:6), and esp. the quality 
which is an inner mark of the disciple and the loss of which will make him worthless 
(Lk. 14:34 f.; Mt. 5:13; Mk. 9:50). 





Lk. gives us the original wording, linking the saying with serious demands made on 
the disciple. Mt. gives us, secondarily. a direct application to the disciples themselves. 
The saying seems to have in view conditions in Palestine. Salt from the Dead Sea, which 
is mixed with gypsum etc., acquires easily a stale and alkaline taste (cf. Plin., 31, 34: 
tabescit). There seems to be a scoffing reference to this saying of Jesus in b.Bek., 8b: “(R. 
Joshua b. Chananja (c. 90) was once asked to tell a story). He said: There was once a 
mule which had a foal. On this was hung a chain with the inscription that it should raise 
100,000 Zuz from its father’s family. He was asked: Can then a mule bear offspring? He 
said: These are fables. He was then asked: When salt loses its savour (NX? 1), wherewith 


shall it be salted? He answered: With the young of a mule. He was then asked: Does then 
the unfruitful mule have young? He answered: Can salt lose its savour?” 


Hauck 


+ GAsigpm (— xpto) 


“Ss 
‘ 
+ 
~ 


5 Cf. Aristot.Eth. Nic., VIII, 4, p. 1156b, 27 ff.; Cic.Lael., 19, 67. 

6 Also in Rabbinic Judaism; cf. the reinterpretation in 8. Nu. § 118 on 18:19: “*This is 
an eternal contract with the Lord concluded with salt.’ Scripture thus concludes a 
contract with Aaron by means of something which is powerful, and which even more 
can make other things (e.g.. the contract) powerful.” 

7 The text acc. to NBW sys: OLZ, 7 (1904), 111; ZNW, 19 (1919), 96. 

Plin. C. Plinius Secundus, of Comum in Upper Italy (23/4—79 A.D.), historian, natural 
scientist and geographer, ed. S. Mayhoff, 1875 ff. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Bek. Bekorot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Primogeniture (Strack, Einl., 32). 

c. chapter. 

8 Cf. Str.-B., I, 236; Schl. Mt., 147. 

Hauck Friedrich Hauck +, Erlangen (Vol. 1-6). 

* Ahetow. Dib., Wnd. on Jm. 5:14; Str.-B., I, 426-9: II, 11 f.; Il, 759; F. Kattenbusch, 
RE3, 14, oe ff. s.v. Olung: W. Heitmiiller, RGG! IV, 874 f., s.v. Otilsalbung,: L. 
Fendt, RGG? IV. 641 f., s.v., Otilung; J. Hempel-E. Wissmann. ibid., V, 80 ff., s.v., 
Salbung. W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme d. Gnosis (1907), 297-305, F. J Dolger, Der 
Exorzismus im altchr. Taufritual (1909), 137-159; F. Fenner, D. Krankheit i. NT 
(1930), 92. 








In the LXX dAsigew (GAcigeoOat) is used for three Heb. words: 437 “to anoint.” 
Rt. 3:3: oU 6E AOVGN Kal GAciyN Kal Tepijoetc TOV | Eni oé: cf. 2 Bac. 12:20: 
14:2: 4 Bac. 4:2: 2 Ch. 28:15: Mi. 6:15; Jdt. 16:7: NAciyato 10 TpPdcMxOV AUTH Ev 
LopioL@: b.F “49 rub” or “to wash over”: Ez. 13:10 ff.:c. TW Gh. 31:13: orfAnv 
gi. == “to pour an offering of oil over”; Nu. 3:3: ol lepeic of NAcupévor, Ex. 40:13 (15): 
Kal GAsiyetc “UtTOUc (the sons of Aaron) ... Kal lepatedoovoi pot. In this as in other 
contexts, however, NW usually rendered ypiw, with which the religious and 
theological significance of the concept of anointing came to be generally linked. 


This is confirmed at once in the NT, where Ggigew is used only of external, 
physical anointing and ypiew in the figurative sense of anointing by God! Yet the 
external action has its own inner meaning. 


1. In Mt. 6:17 anointing is linked with bodily comfort, and according to Jewish 
custom expresses a mood of joy and festivity. Cf. LX. X, Jdt. 16:7; 2 Bac. 14:2. For 
Judaism anointing could not go band in hand with fasting, but Jesus demands that the 
sacrifice in fasting should be made so secretly that it should be an occasion of joy and 
festivity for others, and even for the one who fasts. 


2. In Mt. 26:7; Lk. 7:38, 46; Jn. 11:2; 12:3 anointing is a mark of honour shown to 
a guest, as in Judaism* In the first of the instances quoted it is also a prophetic action 
in the Gospels. By anointing the head (v. 7) of Jesus the woman has honoured Him in 
a deeper sense, anointing His body (v. 12) for burying. This anointing is a proleptic 
anointing of the Crucified in death. Reference is made to the anointing of the body in 
Mk. 16:1. 


3. The Anointing of the Sick. 


To understand Mk. 6:13 and Jm. 5:14 we must recall the practice and meaning of 
anointing with a view to healing in Hellenism and Judaism. Oil is applied a. 
medicinally to alleviate and cure various sicknesses: Jos.Bell., 1, 657 == Ant., 17, 
172; PhiloSom., II, 58; Is. 1:6; and Rabbinic examples of the use of oil for sciatic 
pains, skin afflictions, headaches, wounds etc? b. magico-medicinally, and especially 
as a means of exorcism. It is hard to draw the line between a. and b. Since sickness is 
ascribed very largely to demonic influence, it 1s easy to see why medicinal anointing 
should come to have the character of a victorious action in expulsion of demons. This 
is especially so in the case of afflictions with psychic manifestations or causes. 
Anointing against possession is mentioned by Celsus Med., III, 23, 3. In Test. Sol. 
18:34 we read: Ev tic Radel Ghac elo EAmov Kal Exadeiyer TOV Golevh Aéyoov: 
yepovPitl, cepagin, Pondelte, EUVUC AvaympW (sc. the demon). Anointings at 





| Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

2 Cf. Str.-B., I, 427 and 986. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Som. De Somniis. 

3 v. Str.-B., I, 428 f.; IL, 11 f. 

Med. Medicina. 

Test. Sol. Testament of Solomon. 


conjurations are found in jMS, 53b, 48 and for the healing and release of one who is 
bewitched in Midr. Qoh., 1, 8, (9ap c. A further step is taken when there is ascribed 
to oil a heavenly power to change or to dispense life. On this point, cf. esp. Vit. Ad., 
36 and 40-42, and also Slav. En. 22:8ff. (8, 5): “And the Lord said to Michael, Come 
forth, and divest Enoch of his earthly garments, rub him with a goodly salve and 
clothe him in the garments of my glory. And he did so; and the appearance of that 
salve was more than a great light, 1ts creaminess as the dew, its perfume as myrrh, and 
its shining as the rays of the sun. And I beheld myself, and I was as one of His 
glorious ones ...” This is the salve which in Iren., I, 21, 3 is called a tom0c thc UNEP 
td Oca EUMdiac. Cf. also Euseb Hist. Eccl., V, 1, 35. 


In the Christian sphere, too, we find the use of oil both as a medicine (Lk. 10:34) 
and for the combined purpose of medicine and exorcism, oil being consecrated for 
these uses. Cf. Act. Thom., 67, where Jesus is asked to come and anoint those who are 
troubled by demons: kai GAsiyac aUtTAV EAGIW AyiW Depamevoov Ax0 TOV EAKOV Kal 
Siatiprnoov aUthv Ax0 TOV AVKwV TOV StapraCovtwv. The restoration of the Emperor 
Antoninus by a Christian by means of consecrated oil is described in 
TertullianScapul., 4. Cf. Chrys.Hom. in Mt. 32 (33), 6 (MPG, 57, 384). One who is 
possessed is healed by means of anointing in Palladius, Hist. Laus., 18 p. 55, Butler. 
Naturally there is the same use in magic, as we learn from the great Paris magic 
papyrus (Preis. Zaub., [V), 3007 f. Alongside this magico-medicinal use there also 
developed a sacramental, a. in the form of a baptism in oil which is found among the 
Gnostics® either in place of7 water baptism or alongside it;s b. as an exorcism prior to 


MS Maaser Scheni, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Second Tithe (Strack, 
Hinl., 35). 

4 Str.-B., I, 429. 

Midr. Qoh. Midrash on Ecclesiastes (Strack, Hin/. , 213). 

5 Ibid. , TI, 759. 

Vit. Ad. Vita Adae et Evae, Latin work from the Jewish-Christian group of writings 
on Adam (Schiirer, III, 396 ff.), ed. W. Meyer, 1878. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

Euseb. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 
Hist. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

Tertullian Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Scapul. Ad Scapulam. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Hom. in Mt. Homilies on Matthew. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Hist. Laus. Historia Lausiaca, ed. D.C. Buttler, 1898 ff. 

Preis. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

6 The masc. behind the fem. is to be understood as permutative apposition (Ges.- 


Kautzsch § 131k). E. Konig (Komm., 123) interprets as an accusative of manner 


the act of baptism in the Church; and c. in the form of a sacrament of death, though 
this is found only among the Marcosites in Iren., I, 21, 5 and with Heracleon in 
Epiph.Haer., 36, 2, 4 ff., and 1t 1s uncertain whether “what is meant is really a 
sacrament for the dying or a consecration of the dead.? Outside Christianity the 
Mandaeans have a final anointing of the dying as well as a consecration with oil, cf. 
Lidz. Lit., 114 ff., Ginza, 326 f., 591, 12 f. and 28 f. 


What conceptions of anointing and its effect here predominate may be seen from the 
different prayers over the oil. Cf.. e.g., the prayer for healing oil in the euchologion of the 
Serapion of Thmuis:~ ... “a means to drive away this sickness and weakness, to act as an 
antidote to the demon, to expel the unclean spirit, to exclude every evil spirit. to drive 
away the heat and cold of fever and all weakness, to mediate grace and remission of sins. 
to be a means of life and redemption, to be the health and portion of body. soul and spirit. 
to bring full strengthening ...” Or, in relation to baptism in oil (Act. Thom.. 49): “Apostle 
of the Highest, give me the seal. that no foe may again turn against me ... ... O most 
Merciful. thou that glowest through the force of words, power of the wood. clothed with 
which men may overcome all their adversaries. Thou that crownest the victor, sign and 
joy of the sick (kapvovtov) ... Jesus. may thy victorious power descend and rest on this 
oil as thy power rested on the related wood ... may the gift with which Thou blewest on 
its enemies, and made them yield and fall. come to dwell in this oil over which we repeat 
Thy holy name.” Or, in relation to the oil used before baptism (cf. Cyr.Cat. Myst., II, 3): 
*... so may this exorcised oil, by the invocation of God and prayer. not merely burn away 
and destroy the traces of sin. but repel all the invisible powers of evil.” Or, in relation to 
extreme unction (cf. Iren., I, 21, 5): “That they may not be grasped nor seen by 
principalities or powers, and that their inner man may soar above the invisible ...” The 
conquering of supraterrestrial forces and the possession of heavenly goods are also 





or mode, though this 1s hardly to do justice to the usage in expressions like 
and , on which both passages recline. 


7 LXX: Ex’ GAnOeiac, understands here adverbially as an indication of the 
attitude of the prophet—a softening which can hardly he nght. Cf. also Da. 8:26. 
8 In | K. 22:16 (2 Ch 18:15) also we have an official hearing and the king demands 


that Michaiah should say in the name of Yahweh only that which is actually so ( 


}; 

Epiph. Epiphanius, of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
(298-403 A.D.), opponent of 80 Christian, Jewish and Gnostic heresies in his rich and 
comprehensive work Tavéapiov Katd macWv tWv alpéoewv, ed. K. Holl, 1922. 

Haer. Haereses. 

9 At least in the mind of the author of the gloss, who possibly inserted the second 


. 1f such a vague assumption 1s really necessary. 

Lidz. Lit. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

10 Pedersen, op. cit., 339: “Truth is that which can be maintained by the soul, that 
which has the strength to exist and act in the entirety of the soul.” The root of the 
concept 1s here rightly seen to be in the conception of the soul. Yet so far as the 
relation of to this conception is concerned, the latter is rather too weak to serve 
as an interpretative key to all the evidence. 

Cyr. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 315-386 A.D.), ed. in MPG, 33 (1857). 

Cat. Catechesis Mystagogica. 





guaranteed by extreme unction for the Mandaeans, as we see from Lidz. Ginza, 326 f. Cf. 
also Lidz. Lit., 35 ff. for the oil of baptismal consecration. 


In the NT anointing with oil is used on the sick for purposes of both medicine and 
exorcism. In Mk. 6:13 the apostles heal in connection with their preaching of 
repentance and their expulsion of demons, and in this regard they are messengers and 
bearers of the inbreaking kingdom of God. In Jm. 5:14 the same kind of anointing is 
carried out by Church officials, and in the situation of the Church it brings healing of 
body and soul, 1.e., the remission of sins, as in Mk. 6:13 health was mediated to make 
fit for the kingdom of God. The whole action is envisaged in Jm. 5:14 f. Anointing 
takes place in invocation of the name of God and is enclosed by prayer, which as the 
EUYN thc miotewc brings healing and forgiveness. Here the oil has the character of the 
matter of a sacrament. 





From the anointing of the sick for purposes of medicine and exorcism there 
developed in the Eastern Church the anointing called eUyéAatov and in Roman 
Catholicism extreme unction. The customary emphasis on the thought of the remission of 
sins’~ and the reference to the dying, in conjunction with a sacramentalisation of the 
process.“ produced extrema unctio or the sacramentum exeuntium. The title itself was 
used in the 12th century. Attempts at theological definition may be found in Hugh of St. 
Victor and Peter Lombard. At the Council of Florence in 1439 the sacrament was 
sanctioned by Eugenius IV. According to Trent Sess., XIV, 1 the sacrament, which 
removes the relics of sin and strengthens the soul, and which may sometimes be followed 
by recovery, is “insinuated” in Mk. 6:13 and “promulgated” in Jm. 5:14. 








4. In Ignatius Eph., 17. 1 GAcigeoOa1 is given a figurative sense in a pneumatic 
exegesis of Mk. 14:3 ff. The pvpov is the true gnosis with which we must_be anointed in 
order that we may be led by its perfume to immortality. In similar passage’in Cl. 

Al Paed.. II, 8. 61 wupitew or ypiew is used for GAcigeoOat. A variable use of AX. is to be 
found also in Act. Thom., in which it is used 27 times for sacramental sealing in the literal 


Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 

11 Cf. Marti, ad loc. Da. 9:13 can be understood in the same way. 

12 The much favoured translation “faithfulness” is materially justifiable, since it 1s in 
fact a matter of proving the covenant faithfulness of God (cf. A. Dillmann, Handbuch 
der at.lichen Theologie |1895] 270). Yet in order that there should be differentiation 
from wliich is the proper legal term for faithfulness to a compact (— yapic), I do 

not think it really suitable. This view is further supported by the frequent use of the 


expression . For although this seems to make the terms almost 
synonymous, they are not synonymous. God confirms by acting according to the 
norm of . Truthfulness is thus the presupposition of faithfulness. Hence to use the 


latter term for always implies a measure of refining and retouching, and ought to 
be avoided. 

Sess. Sessio. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

13 Yet the LXX gives us grounds to contest the Mas., — 233. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 


sense: 67 EXatov AAcigew, a means of healing for sickness, i.c., possession; and 25 “bring 
them into thy flock.” Kka0apioac aUtTOUc TM o@ AOUTP® (baptism) Kal AAciyac TO o@ 
€xaiw (marking with oil) Ax0 thc TEepleyovonc GUTOUCc TAGVIYC (cf. 157). 


Schlier 


GAjGe1a, AAnOij>c, AANOivdc, GAnOebar' 





G118e10. 
A. The OT Term 


1. The Word 





The word , occurs about 126 times. It is used absolutely to denote a reality 
which is to be regarded as “firm,” and therefore “solid,” “valid,” or “binding.”’: It 
thus signifies what is “true.” When used of persons, it sometimes expresses that which 
predominantly characterises their speech, action or thought. The N is one 


whose conduct falls under the norm of truth and therefore a man of integrity a 
(— TLOoTIC). 


The noun is usually in the feminine (on Dt. 13:15; 17:4, — n. 6). Deriving from the 
root {7X (amin), “to be firm or sure.” it is constructed in the manner of fem. segolata. ] 


Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* GinOew xt. On A: cf. V. Ryssel, Die Synonyma des Wahren und Guten in den 
semit. Sprachen (Diss. Leipzig. 1872); J. Pedersen, /srae/l, Its Life and Culture (1926), 
338 ff. On B: cf. Moore, II, 188 ff.; Str.-B., IT, 361 f., 522, 572; III, 76. On C and D: 
cf. R. Herbertz, Das Wahrheitsproblem i. d. griech. Philosophie (1913); G. Storz, 
Gebrauch u. Bedeutungsentwicklung von GinOeu u. begriffsverwandten Wortern in d. 
griech. Literatur vor Plato (unpub. Diss. Tib., 1922); H. H. Wendt, ThStKr, 56 
(1883), 511-547; Die Johannesbriefe u. das johann. Christentum (1925), 15 f., n. 2: 
F. Bichsel, Der Begriff d. Wahrheit in dem Ev. u. d. Briefen des Joh. (1911): H. v. 
Soden, Was ist Wahrheit? (1927): R. Bultmann, ZNW, 27 (1928), 113-163; E. 
Hoskyns-N. Davey, The Riddle of the NT (1931), 35 ff. 


| The Hebrew says (“firm” or “sure”) to denote that he accepts as authentic what 

is laid before him (1 K. 1:36; Neh. 5:13). It is then predominantly used in cultic 
situations whether of the community (Dt. 27:14 ff., cf. Jer. 11:5; Neh. 8:6; 1 Ch 
16:36; Ps. 41:13 etc.) or of the individual (Nu. 5:22), or with a distinctly religious 
accent (Jer. 28:6). The expression N (Is. 65:16), “God of the Amen,” derives 


from this liturgical use, if it is correctly pointed. 
2 The translation “faithfulness” nowhere commends itself, — n. 12. The LXX 
sometimes has dikatoc (Ex. 18:21), sometimes a 


fem. feminine. 


being assimilated to a fem. N afformative. The process may still be seen in suffix 
constructions like . The Hexapla transcription (Ps. 31:6) seems to indicate a 

quantity on the first syllable lost in the Mas. It 1s probable that the vocalisation of the final 
syllable with segol is meant to differentiate it from , st. c. of “maid,” so that 

when the term is used in religious speech there should be no confusion with a purely 
secular word> In the LXX GiOeta is mostly used for (87 times), GinOwoc being 


also used (12 times), and occasionally GAnOjc, GAnOWe, and GAnPevetv. The equivalent in 
Gn. 24:49; Jos. 24:14; Is. 38:19; 39:8; Da. 8:12 and 9:13 1s Otka1oobdvn, dikatoc also 
occurring 4 times, and ziottc only in Jer. 35(28):9; 39(32):41; 40(33):6, while in Prv. 3:3; 
14:22: 16:6 the plur. ziotetc is used for the combination . On miotdcg — n. 2. In 


Is. 38:18, 19 there is alternation between EXenuoovdvy and dikatoovvn; it is possible that 
this derives from an original deviation from the Mas. 


A related term is N (— aiotic).5 Both are close to the terms for wholeness, 
Ww (— elpiyn) and (— GadoUc) and the legal terms (— yéptc) and 
, (— dtkn), and they are often used to elucidate these in the OT. They all 


indicate a “normal state,” and especially serves to express its “certainty and 
force.” In detail the usage is rich in nuances, but the material does not allow us to fix 
exactly the historical development of the term. 


2. as a Legal Term. 


a. basically describes the “actual truth of a process or cause,” most clearly in 


legal terminology. Thus we read in Dt. 22:20: “if the matter 
rests on authentic facts,” on truth, and not on calumny, as in the previous case. In the 





same sense there is reference to , to something which is confirmed by 
enquiry, in Dt. 13:14 and 17:4° An — (Josj&:12) is a pledge for the validity 
of a promise, and “words of peace and truth,” 1s used (Est. 9:30) 


for a valid report. Again, the legal term appears in the paraphrase: , “it is 
really as I have heard” (1 K. 10:6; 2 Ch. 9:5, LXX: GAnOwoc O A6yoc). The same 
words are used to affirm that a revelation has really happened and is incontestable 


(Da. 10:1, cf. 8:26). In cases where is applied to things, we are probably to see a 
metaphorical use of the legal term. In Gn. 24:48 the right way is the $1.5 

the one which proves to be successful among the many which offer. In Jer. 2:21 we 
have the same picture of judicial decision; the 1s a genuine plant as distinct 





from , the degenerate growth. 


Mas. Masora. 

St. c. Status constructus. 

3 Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm. der hebr. Sprache des AT, 1 (1922), § 77) A. 
plur. plural. 

4 Cf. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaje (1914), ad loc. 

5 In the full poetic expression in Is. 25:1 is used side by side with it asa 
synonym. 


But the use of the term is not restricted to such simple cases. An example like Gn. 


42:16 (E): “Your words shall be proved” , indicates a tendency to 

abstract the concept from the concrete processes which it is supposed to elucidate, for 
it is open to question whether we should translate: “Whether the truth is as you say,” 
or: “Whether there 1s any truth in you,” 1.¢., veracity. Yet it 1s only rarely that there is 


any such explicit ambiguity, since usually refers to a matter which is either 


described or indicated by the context and which is to be denoted as factual, impressive 
and beyond cavil, or else it occurs absolutely with a very different emphasis. In the 





former sense the Word of the Lord in the mouth of a prophet 1s called , 1.¢., truly 


and indisputably present and therefore operative. Thus in | K. 17:24 the mother of the 
child who is delivered by Elijah sees from this event that the Word of Yahweh is in 
the mouth of Elijah. In Jer. 23:28 the prophet “which hath my word, speaketh my 


word as *’ 1.e., as a fact which shows itself to be such in operation, and not as a 





dream.’ A_ is a witness to the true facts which are to be disclosed by judicial 

trial, and as such he is a deliverer of souls (Prv. 14:25); or a, one who has 

proved to be reliable: Jer. 42:5 (spoken of Yahweh). If in Is. 43:9 the nations speak 
the context makes it plain that here again the thought is that of a judicial process 

of enquiry to establish the former things, so that is here also the convincing 

“state of affairs."® We are to take in the same way the cases in which Zechariah insists 
that regard for is an indispensable principle in the process of judgment. Thus in 

Zech. 7:9 we have: “pronounce judgment according to the true 

facts”: or in Zech. 8:16: “Speak ye every man the truth in process with his neighbour; 


judge truth, and salutary judgment in your gates.” The latter passage brings out 
particularly well the connection between judicial findings and the judicial norm in the 


concept of 9. 


b. Not always, however, are the particular facts which count as , and which 


are indicated by the term , either supplied or specifically made known by the 

context. In such cases the word indicates a general and indefinite validity extending 
rather beyond the sphere of law. It has reference to facts which always demand 
recognition by all men as reality, to the normal state which corresponds to divine and 
human order, and which is thus to be respected-9 as it is similarly reflected in related 





terms such as , , W etc. In accordance with the sense it may then be 
rendered quite generally by “truth,” or even by “veracity” as a normative concept. 


3. asa Religious Term. 


a. Like other expressions important in the legal sphere, the concept of truth is 
particularly at home in the religious terminology of the OT. Yet it 1s more difficult to 


decide whether is adopted as a rational legal concept than is usually the case 
with words which bear a strong legal impress. The religious use of does not 
always have to be understood metaphorically, but may also have arisen out of 


religious perception. At any rate, there are many cases in which it unambiguously 
denotes a religious reality without any need to explain it in terms of its forensic use. 





The pious man, who is often juridically described as the righteous (— oikn), grounds 
his attitude to God on the incontestable fact of truth, and exercises truth, just as truth 
is the foundation in God's own acts and words. The truthfulness of God requires the 


truthfulness of man: Ps. 51:6: . The man who may dwell on the holy hill 


of Yahweh, 1.¢., who is cultically qualified, 1s the one who speaks in his heart 

(Ps. 15:2), and who thus has a mind which is set on truth in the sense of the order of 
life pleasing to God. This mind is practically expressed in social life in Ez. 18:8: “He 
hath executed true judgment between man and man”: yet, as indicated in Ez. 18:9, he 
does this in commitment to the will of God: “He hath maintained my standards, as he 


hath executed truth.” When Hosea (4:1) complains that there is no in the land, 
by linking the concept with the knowledge of God ( ) he maintains the 


line of thought along which he understands (and ), namely, that in every 
sphere of life truthfulness grows out of unerring knowledge of God's will, and that 
such knowledge is for its part an actualisation of truthfulness. 


Although poetic plerophory employs in its description of the pious such 
expressions as_ and synonymously with (Ps. 15:2), 
and although legal norms give precision to (Ez. 18:9), yet in the last resort the 
rational element in the concept of 1s not the essential feature, and there are many 


passages in which it should not be emphasised. In such cases serves rather to 

express the reality immediately accessible to religious feeling, something which all 
unsought for impresses itself upon a man, the attitude corresponding to it, and then the 
result of apperceptive reflection, towards which the word has an unmistakeable bias. 
For with other words taken from the same forensic field it shares the partly 
advantageous and partly disadvantageous quality of stimulating and schooling 
religious thinking by its conceptual precision. This rational and pedagogic tendency of 
the word, which is linked with its legal nature, is plainly at work when it is said by 
way of instruction that the Word and Law of Yahweh are for man both the truth and 
the source of knowledge of the truth. In Ps. 119:160 the sum or quintessence of the 





words of God is ; in Ps. 19:9 His judgments are . It seems that the reference 

here is to Holy Scripture, and this conjecture 1s supported when an apocalyptic book 
may be simply described as _, the “record of truth” (Da. 10:21). Even 

expressions like walking in Thy truth (Ps. 25:5: 26:3: 86:11) may be reduced to solid 
rules of life which are called truth and which are the theme of divine instruction (cf. 
Ps. 86:11: “Teach me thy way, O Lord”). Along the same lines, there are times, 
especially in the Wisdom literature, when the rational element leads to an 





emphasising of the concept of truth by setting it in antithesis to “deceit,” or 

“that which is corrupt,” etc. (cf. Mal. 2:6; Prv. 11:18; 12:19; Jer. 9:4), while the 
contrast with YW" (Neh. 9:33) inclines more definitely in a religious direction. A poet 
may speak of symbolically (Ps. 85:11: ~ shall spring out of the earth, and 


shall look down from heaven”), or personify it (Is. 59:14: “1s fallen in the 


street’), or appraise it as merchandise (Prv. 23:23). Symbolically we read in Da. 8:12 
that truth is dashed to the ground, this passage being also noteworthy for the fact that 





in its most pregnant sense seems to be used here as a kind of catchword for the 


true, 1.e., the Jewish religion! With the same rational emphasis the Chronicler speaks 
of Yahweh as N (2 Ch. 15:3) in the sense of the true, 1.e., the absolute and 
exclusive God. 


b. It indicates the multiple use of the term , and its adaptability to the context 
in which it is set, that an almost identical expression in Ps. 31:9 (s used in 
an essentially different sense to denote trust or confidence. This passage is one of 
several in the OT which bring out the supreme signification of by linking the 
legal with the ethical meaning or by going beyond both to make it a mark and goal of 
the divine action. Appeal is made to God as_ “rich in faithfulness and 
truth” (Ex. 34:6), as (Dt. 7:9), as (Ps. 31:5), as the Guarantor of 


moral and legal standards. As such, God is worthy of the absolute confidence both of 
the nghteous and of man generally. The thoughtful man sees his own littleness before 


the truthfulness of God which is declared in His promises (Gn. 32:11). God as 
has always done (Neh. 9:33). On Sinai He gave , laws which 


establish the truth and are themselves truth (Neh. 9:13). The works of His hands are 
truth and right, and all His commands are unconditionally valid (Ps. 111:7). He 





swears , 1.¢., irrevocably (Ps. 132:11), and keeps the norm of truthfulness for ever 


(Ps. 146:6) 12 Those who go down into the pit cannot hope any more for God's 

(Is. 38: 18:13 cf. Ps. 30:9), for there is for them no divine promise to which they can 
appeal. If many of these statements include a more or less clear and conscious appeal 
to the thought of national election (— odia07jKn), they all give evidence of the strong 
moral feeling which characterises the Israelite’s faith in God and which finds its 
simplest expression in an older verse: AN (2 S. 
7:28): “Thou art the God, namely, thy words be truth.” 


Quell 


B. in Rabbinic Judaism. 


The Rabbinic use of (or ) follows essentially the same lines as that of 
the OT. In the first instance, the word denotes a human attitude, and on this basis it 
serves to express a divine mode of being. 


In a popular legend traced back to Raba (4th century), is defined as 
follows: that a man should make no alteration in his word (b.Sanh., 97a), otherwise he 
is as an idolater (b.Sanh., 92a). Where is maintained in this sense, there is peace 
(jTaan., 68a). A well-known statement of R. Simeon runs as follows: “The world rests 


Quell Gottfried Quell, Rostock (Vol. 1-5), Berlin (Vol. 7). 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 

Taan. Taanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Kin. , 43). 


on three things, on righteousness, on and on peace” (Ab., 1, 18). As in the OT, 


is the basis of all legal judgment; nor should we ignore the fact that this involves 
a religious statement, since the execution of law 1s a religious function. “The man who 





on the basis of reaches a verdict which is attains to the life of the world to 
come” (Tanch. Q°O51W 7, p. 31, Buber), and “causes the Shekinah to dwell in Israel”; 


whereas a judge who judges without “causes the Shekinah to depart” (b.Sanh.., 
7a). 





It is self-evident that the judgment of the divine Judge rests on the same 
foundation. “The judgment (of God) is a judgment of ” says Akiba Ab., 3, 16: or 
again: “He judges all thing according to ~ M. Ex. 14:28; or again: “All should 


recognise and bear witness that His judgment is a judgment of ,” Ex. r. on 6:2. 





Beyond this, however, the very essence of God is , so that it may be said 
conversely that has its essence in God. The “God of ” is the “Judge of 

” (b.Ber., 46b). “As Thou art so is Thy Word , for it 1s said: “For ever, 

O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven’ (Ps. 119:89)” (Ex. r. on 29:1). Hence the Torah 
as the expression of the divine Word and essence is (Midr. Ps. 25 § 11). This 
thought of the divine finds powerful symbolical expression in the image of 

God's seal. “God's seal is . What does mean? That He, God, lives, and is an 
everlasting King” (jSanh., 18a) 14 is formed from the initial letters of 

and N From this process, and from its prior history (— AQ, 2), it is obvious 
that what we have here is not an infusion of content from the concept of God, but 
formal exegetical play which gives occasion to link with what is said about God a 


concept which is felt to be suitable for the purpose. There is an obvious difference at 
this point from Greek G)18e1a and the infusion of content essential to it. 


When the term is used of God, an exegetical question arises concerning the 
relationship between and , 1.e., concerning the God who is kind but who 
also judges. The real antithesis is between the words and, but can also 


be involved, and it thus comes to be synonymous with . There are different ways in 
which the divine attributes may then be related. The two may sometimes be set 








Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Savings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl. , 54). 

Tanch. 7Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Kin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

Ex. r. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Ein/., 208). 

Midr. Ps. Midrash on Psalms (Strack, Hin/., 215). 

14 For further examples, cf. Str.-B., II, 262, 431: cf. also AQ, 2, where there is also a 
review of the rise of the notarikon. 


alongside (b.Ber., 46b))° but sometimes it may be emphasised that comes first 





and then, and therefore definitively, (b.RH, 17b). Yet it is always the concern of 


the Rabbi who interprets the Old Testament to show that both elements are essential 
in his view of God. 


Kittel 


C. The Greek and Hellenistic Use of GA)Oe1a. 


The NT use of GAeta is partly determined by the Semitic use of and partly 


by the Greek and Hellenistic use of Gea. That the basic meanings of and 
GinOeia are not coincident is shown already by the fact that the LXX has to use 


niotic,!® Sikatoovvn, etc. as well as GAnfeta to translate . If GAnMeta is often 
selected, this is to be understood in the light of the Greek usage, which came to enjoy 
a high degree of flexibility in the course of its development. 


1. The Original Greek Usage and its Differentiations. 


Etymologically Gane has the meaning of non-concealment!/ It thus indicates a 
matter or state to the extent that it is seen, indicated or expressed, and that in such 
seeing, indication or expression it is disclosed, or discloses itself, as it really ig® with 
the implication, of course, that it might be concealed, falsified, truncated, or 
suppressed. GA19ea, therefore, denotes the “full or real state of affairs.” From the 
time of Homer the subst. and neut. of the adj. have been normally used as the acc. obj. 
of a verbum dicendi, and the adv. Gin0Wc usually means “really” or “truly.” As in 
judicial language the Aine is the actual state of affairs to be maintained against 
different statements, so historians use it to denote real events as distinct from myths, 
and philosophers to indicate real being in the absolute sense. 





The adj. GAn61jc¢ declares that a thing really is as it is seen or represented, and can take 
on, like GAnOwoc especially, the force of “proper” or “senuind9 If on the one side tO 


15 In the house of the sorrowing there 1s an appeal both to the Merciful and to the 


Judge of . 

RH Rosch haschana. 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

16 On this point, cf. A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im N¥ (1917), 551-561. 

17 Note the negative construction as in the related words Atpexijc, Ayevdijc, 
VLEPTNS. | _ — CO 
18 Cf. Xen.An., IV, 4, 15: GAnSevooat ... ta Ovta te Wo Ovta, Kal TA UN Ovta W OUK 
Ovta. 

subst. substantive. 

neut. neuter. 

obj. object. 

adv. adverb. 

19 There is no comprehensive investigation of d  GAnPevev outside the OT 

and NT. 


caéc as that which is truly seen, and on the other 10 Ov or, in philosophy also h @votc, as 
that which truly is, are equivalents of f GA1)8eve or TO GAnVéc. the most common 
antonyms are — yeUdoc (“deception”) and — 60éa (“appearance” or “mere opinion’). 
which conceal or replace the truth. In opposition to these the GA1)8e1u must be sought and 


investigated?9 and in philosophy the question arises whether the G/1}010 is AnzT1} or 
darynxtoc (Emped., Fr. 2 [Diels, 1,223. 16 ff.]), and how far the senses or the 
understanding suffice to grasp it. 


Since in the practice of history, and in historical and philosophical enquiry, it is 

essentially the task of the AGyoc to reveal and indicate, GAjea can also denote an 
Andavotc to the extent that it causes that 

which is to be seen; either it is GAndevav or GNP (“true”), or it is the opposite. 
Hence dAnOyc and — Opfdc can be synonyms (e.g., Soph.Oed. Tyr., 1220), and in as 
much as we may be convinced by the Gi10eta itself as by true words, and may thus 
rely on it, there results a connection between GAnPeta and — miotic; GAndeta 
underlies miottc GAnOrjc (Parm., Fr. 1, 30; 8, 28 [Diels, 1, 150, 9; 156, 14]). If ziottc 
“conviction” and “demonstration”) is never synonymous with GAPE, mot Aéyetv 
can mean the same as GANNON Aéyeww (Hdt., I, 182; II, 73), and, like mtotdc, GAnOrjc as a 
personal attribute can denote “trustworthiness.” Thus Gij0eta acquires the meaning of 
“truthfulness” (Mimn., Fr. 8 [Anth. Lyr., I, p. 42, Diehl]: GAnOein SE mapéot col ool 
Kal Euot, AavtOV ypr| Wa Sikatotatov), and the adj., synon. with eUOUc, can 
characterise a man or the voUc (Homer Il., 12, 433; Pind.Ol., 2, 101). 





20 E.g., Kpivew tdAndéc Anaxag., Fr. 21 (Diels, 1, 409, 14). A Gitnotc thc AAneiac 
Thuc., 1, 20. 

Emped. Empedocles, of Acragas in Sicily (c. 495-435 B.c.), a philosopher who with 
his doctrine of the elements 1s to be placed among the physicists and mystics of the 
Sth century B.c., ed. H. Diels in Die Hragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeP, 1922. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Oed. Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Parm. Parmenides. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Mimn. Mimnermus, of Colophon, Ionic poet of the second half of the 7th century 
B.C., ed. E. Diehl in Anthologia Lyrica, I, 1925. 

Diehl E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, 1925. 

synon. synonym. 

Il. Lliad. 

Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 


It is thus understandable that GA19e1a can serve as a rendering of in the sense 


of “veracity” or “reliability,” even though is not like G)1)0eta understood as 

Cpetn, as a personal quality. Further differentiations of the concept of GAPE make 
this even more possible, though in the first instance they bring out an ever greater 
distinction. For if there are intrinsically as many “truths” as there are facts, in the 
Greek world the question of the truth was raised (Plat.Phaedr., 248b: | m02AN onovdn 
tO Ganbstac Idelv mESiov OU Eottv). This is the question of true being in the absolute 
sense, which man must know if he is to find his way in his puzzling existence; cf. 
Plat.Gorg., 526d: yaipew oUv Edoac tTAc TIWAc TAG TOV MOAADV AVOpamev, TH 
GAndeiav oxonWv mEpdoopat TH Ovtt Wo Av Sbvapat Pértiotoc Wv Kal CAV Kal 
ExeiSdv Anolvrjokw AxoOvNoxetv. This question of the truth is alien to the OT. 
Nevertheless, by means of it GAnPeta does acquire a significance related to that of 





, since in the question: What is truth?, it is used to denote a norm, and according 
to the Greek understanding of existence it is self-evident that action should follow 
true knowledge or self-understanding 21 For this reason Aine can also have the 
sense of “correct doctrine,” for this shows what the truth i¢? Hence dandeia can be 
synon. with Extoty un2? and can be used to denote the teaching of a religious 
proclamation. 








2. The Usage of Dualism. 


If in philosophy Gi79eta is understood as true being in distinction from the 
worldly phenomena which in the first instance appear as being, and if in Plato 
especially this true being is understood as the world of ideas which is immune from 
becoming and perishing, which is concealed from the senses and which may be 
comprehended in thinking, Gin@e1a takes on more and more the sense of “true and 
genuine reality,” and its opposite becomes eld@Aov (“reflection” or “appearance”). 
The only thing which is truly GAnéc is that which always is, the divine, the a@UtO 
Ka’ aUtO pe0’ ato povoedéc del CH If Plato still uses GanOeu formally to 
denote genuineness, or that which truly is, in Hellenism it comes to imply the 
“eternal” or “divine” in the sense of a cosmological dualism. It still retains the sense 
of genuineness, since the divine being is that in which man must come to share in 
order to be saved (— omtnpia) and thus to attain to his own genuine or proper being. 
Yet to different degrees in different strata the presupposition 1s abandoned that the 
dinveta is accessible to thought, since the true being of man is no longer seen in 





century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Ol. Olympia. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Gorge. Gorgias. 

21 Plat.Prot., 345d, e: 361b; Soph., 228c, d; Resp., HII, 413a:; Epict.Diss., I, 17, 14; 28 
4: II, 26, 1-5. 

22 Epict.Diss., I, 4, 31: Ill, 24, 40. 

23 Plut.De Isid. et Os., 1 (II, 351c, e); cf. Hierocl.Carm. Aur., p. 21-23, Mullach. 

24 Plat.Symp., 21 1b; 212a; Resp., X, 596d—605c; cf. 508d. 


? 


thinking. The Gi.78eta is closed to man as such, and he comes to share in it only when 
the limits of humanity are transcended, whether in ecstasy or by revelation from the 
divine sphere. In this sense GAneia becomes an “eschatological” concept, and this 
dualistically eschatological understanding of GAnOeia is developed by Gnosticism, 
Philo and Plotinus. 


In certain Herm. fragments handed down by Stob. (Scott. Hermetica, 1, 380-392) an 
attempt is made to combine the Gnostic concept of GA1)8etu with the Platonic. The 
Gnostic view is found in a pure form in individual parts of the Corp. Herm. and in the 
literature of Christian Gnosticism. There has obviously been some Persian influence; the 
Gnostic GA1)9e1 corresponds to a large extent to in the Mandaean writings.2: 





Since Godhead is here represented as an eternal diaphanous substance, and at the 
same time as the miraculous power which effects — Gp0apoia, GAnew becomes 
synon. with oUcia (== divine substance) and dvvayitc, as with Nedty¢ generally. And 
since GAnfeta has also the sense of revealed doctrine, doctrine itself is understood as 
the mighty efficacy and power of God. Since again yvWotc corresponds to divine 
revelation, the yvWotc effected by divine revelation also appears as divine power, so 
that there is a resultant equation of GA19eta and yvMotc. The usage is made even more 
complicated by the fact that the divine revelation both 1s and effects — Can and — 
(Gc. To the extent that G).1)9e10 means the divine essence, it is the equivalent of Ca, 
and to the extent that this Gar as @Wc is the divine power of revelation Gi70e and 
Can are also coterminous. Indeed, since the divine sphere can also be described as — 
mveUpa., GAnOivdc comes to mean the same as mvevuatikdc, and since — voUc is often 
understood according to the analogy of mveUua, it can also mean the same as vontéc 
and voepoc. Finally, GAnOtvdc or GAO is synon. with oUowédnc (== essential or 
divine), Gdpatoc, dompmatoc, Ayévvyntoc, Gp0aptoc, and therefore with all the 
attributes which are intended to describe the divine side of cosmic duality. 


As regards the richly variegated usagé® the following is the essential material. The 
character of GA1)0e10 as divine 6bvamtc is shown esp. by Corp. Herm., XIII. which treats 
of rebirth (— xodAtyyevecia). The GAnbéc, the being opposed to the Ovitdv, grows out of 
rebirth. which is described as yéveotc tic SedtN TOC. This takes place in such a way that 
the divine d6vvépetc draw together in man, the first being yv@oc and the last GAjGeta. 
which completes regeneration: th) 6€ GAnOeid Kal tO Gya0Ov Exeyéveto Gua Co Kal 
oati2/ According to Corp. Herm.. VII revelation leads to the gates of yw@ouc, and from 





Herm. Hermes, Zeitschrift Fir klassische Philologie, 1866 ff. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (Sth 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

25 Cf. Lidz. Joh., Ul, p. XVII f.; R. Reitzenstein-H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken 
Synkretismus (1926), 327. 

26 Cf. the examples in R. Bultmann, ZNW 27 (1928), 151-163. 

27 Cf. Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 383-393. Cf. also Cl. Al. Srom:, I, 7, 38, 4: GiAae ttc 
mepl GrnOeiac Aéyet, GAAws A) Gane Eovtlv Epunvevet. Etepov otoyaopOc 


0opé and Odvatoc to the vision of GA1)8e.w. God’s “word” brings “light” and “truth” to 
“those who know,” and assures them of victory over darkness, falsehood and death. 
according to Od. Sol. 18. Similarly for Philo the GAnO8wh Ca} is divine and incorruptible 
life (Leg. All.. I, 32 and 35; LI, 52): Ignatius uses much the same terminology (Eph..7. 2: 
Sm.. 4, 1 etc.). Heaven is the place of GA1)9e1a. which is declared only by &)A@ot. The 
revelation of God causes its @éyyoc to stream forth, and the aUynh thc GAnPeiac shines 
forth @éyyet vont® Kal downatw (Spec. Leg.. I, 89: Migr. Abr., I, 76; Vit. Mos., II, 271). 
To the one who is filled with striving for the AGiépactoc GAnGe1a, the Opacic Heo is 
granted as yépac ECaipetov (Praem. Poen., 36: cf. 46: GAjVetav SE petiaow ol OeOv Oe 
pavtacwwmlévtec, Mat! Pdc, cf. Leg. AIl.. II, 45 ff.). Led by GA1)9e1, the soul is enticed 
by heavenly Epw¢ and strides to Ovtwe Ov (Rer. Div. Her., 70). The human voUcg could not 
tread this way el uf Kal Oelov Nv zveUWa TO ZOdIyetOUV mpOc AUTH THV GAnVetav (Vit. 
Mos., II, 265). And in the same sense Plot. (Enn. VI. 9, 4. p. 513, 12, Volkmann) speaks 
of the p@c GAnOwov by which the man is filled who soars up to the vision of Godhead 
(cf. I, 6, 9, p. 95, 28). He thus extols the GAnOwh Cor) in which genuine Epwe participates 
(VI. 9.9. p. 522. 7). And the older Gk. concept of truth is completely set aside when 
according to V, 3. 5 (p. 184. 6 f.) the one who views has that which he views in such sort 
that he is one with it. and he thus has the truth in such a way that he actually is the truth: 
thy Apa GAjnOevav oUy Etépov del elvan, GAA, O ASyertoUTO Kal elvat. In this sense we 
read in Porphyr. Ad Marcell., 13, p. 282, 24 ff.. Nauck: KéAAo0c ydp Exeivov (of God) tO 
Okipatov (kal?) pWc 10 CatiKOv GAnVcia SioAcuov (cf. Abst., II, 52). In Vit. Pyth., 41. 
p. 38, 16 ff. he advances the speculation: Exel kal toU Beco ... Ov Qpopatynv KaroUow 
Exelvot (sc. ol wé&you) Eotkévat TO WEV OMG Outi. Tv SE woyxnv GAnOeia. For the Neo- 
Platonist Hierocles Carm. Aur., p. 21-23, Mullach, the G18 is on one side the tv 
Ociwv yv@otc which leads to Owoimotc TPOc Hedv. and on the other it is the divine essence 
itself, for yv@otc leads here to 10 ti)c AANOeiac Evortpicacbat KGALoc. Alkinoos 
(Albinos) Isag., 10, p. 164, Hermann, defines the zp@toc Oedc as VewWt¢. OUctOTNC. 


GAnOsiac, Etepov N AAjVeia, GAX0 Opoimoig GAAO GUTO TO Ov, Kal A LEV LaOroEt Kal 
doxnoet meptyivetat, NSE Svvapet Kal miotet. We have here a clear formulation of the 
distinction between GAnPeta as the divine reality and GAnMeta as a given state of 
things in the world which is amenable to investigation. In this case the relationship 
between the two is, of course, interpreted Neo-Platonically through the term 
Onoiwote. 

Od. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Syriac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

Praem. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Rer. Div. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Plot. Plotinus, of Lycopolis in Egypt (204-270 A.D.), the last great thinker of antiquity 
who brought Neo-Platonism to systematic completion, ed. R. Volkmann, 1883 ff. 
Enn. Enneads. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 

Vit. Pyth. Vita Pythagorae. 

Carm. Aur. /n Aureum Pythagorae Carmen Commentarius. 


GAnOe1a, OVHHETPLA., dya0ev. Corp. Herm.. XIII, 6 defines the GAnGéc as tO WN 
DOAODPEVOV. TO WN OlOptCOHEVoV. tO dypdparoy. TO Aoynpatiotov, TO Atpentov. TO 
YULVOV. TO Oalvov, (?). TO GUTM KatTAaANATOV, TO AVaALOiwtOV (Ayabd6v), TO Ac@patov. 
And in the language of magic 0eoniopat GAOF are words of magical potency (Preis. 
Zaub.. I [Berlin] 7): the GAjVeta is here the divine essentiality (Preis. Zaub. [II [Paris]. 
156; IV [Paris]. 1014); yet the use of GA1)9c1a in magic is also under Semitic influence 
(Preis. Zaub., III [Paris], 156; V [London], 148 f.: Ey eli n GAjGeta. O wi6@v 
dsucyuata yiveo0at Ev TH KdouW). as also under Egyptian (Preis. Zaub., XII [Leiden] 
Col. VIII, 10, in which there is the invocation of the Most High God: 0 Eyav trv 
Cwyevotov aAijPeiav). 





D. The Early Christian Use of GAj0e1a. 


Having considered the possibilities of use in the NT, we can now group the actual 
usage systematically. The meanings of the subst, Gea may be arranged as follows, 
although sometimes the exact classification is open to question. 


1. GAnOeta as that which “has certainty and force” (in the sense of ). a. 
Ginera seems to be used in the OT sense in Eph. 4:21: ckabac Eotw AGAVE Ev tO 
InooU == as this is so in Jesus. We are to understand in the same way Gl. 2:5: Iva 
GjnVewa toU eUayyehiov SiapeivA mpOc UuGe, and GI. 2:14: O11 oUK OpPom0d0U ow 
mpOc thv AAnOewav toU eUayyediov. The truth is the “valid norm,” with perhaps a hint 
of the Gk. ea of what is “genuine” or “proper”; cf. Gl. 1:6: eic Etepov eUayyédtov, O 
oUK Eottw Gdho. The demand of God is the GAnPete in R. 2:8: tolc ... AzeWWoUot th 
GdnSeia (!), and R. 2:20: ... Eyovta tv LOpoeMow ths yvHoews Kal tho GAnOeiac Ev 
tW VOUW, yv@otc here being undoubtedly the equivalent of (on 2 C. 13:8 
> 244). 


This is in line with the Rabbinic conception of God’s as the demand 


incorporated in the Torah (— 237). cf. the meaning of as the “seal” of God as a 

notarikon which means “God the everlasting King” — 237. Cf. also PhiloVit. Mos., II. 
273. In Herm.m., 10, 1, 4-6 dA1}9e10 is combined with Oedt¢ to denote the irrefragably 
valid demand of God. The older meaning of “sureness” or “certainty” is also seen clearly 
in Herm.y., 3, 4, 3: taUta xévta Eotiv GANOh Kal oUDEV EEMbEV EotW thc GANOeiac, GALA 
TOVTA loyopd Kal PéPoua Kal te0euEAMUEeva Eotiv. The characterisation of God as the 
Oe0c tic GAnOeiac (y 30:5) recurs in 2 Cl., 19, 1, and in 2 Cl., 3, 1; 20, 5 we have the 
corresponding matnhp thc GAnOetac. On the other hand, (céBetat) tov Kat GANOctav Oedv 
in Ep. Ar., 140 belongs under 3. 


b. Like , can also have the meaning of dukatoovvy as “judicial 
righteousness”; cf. Da. 3:28: God’s judgments are kpiwata GAnOeiac, for He acts 


Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

m. mandata. 

v. visiones. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LXX (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 


GinOsia Kal Kpioet (cf. Tob. 3:28 In the NT this sense is found only in the case of 
— GanOwoc; yet in Did., 16, 6 the onpela thc GAneiac are the signs of eschatological 
judgment. On R. 2:2 — 243. 





c. Quite often Gi nOeta, like , takes on the weaker sense “uprightness,” as in 
the expression motelv GAnOetav (Tob. 4:6; 13:6; Jn. 3:21; 1 In. 1:6; 1 Cl., 31, 2), which 
corresponds to the Rabbinic (Tg. Hos. 4:1). Similarly, we have 
mopeveobat Ev AAnbeia (3 Bac. 2:4; Tob. 3:5) or neputately Ev GanOeia (4 Bac. 20:3: 
2 Jn. 4; 3 Jn. 3 f.) in the sense of acting honestly. Along the same lines, GA10eta is the 
opposite of — Aétkia in the NT (1 C. 13:6; R. 1:18, though — 243: R. 2:8, though 
supra), and it is also combined with dtko1oovvn (Eph. 4:24: 5:9; 6:14: cf. Tob. 14:7; 
PhiloVit. Mos., 237), and is perhaps sometimes to be understood in terms of it (Jm. 
3:14: 5:19). Cf. also perhaps 1 Cl., 35, 5 (050c thc GAnPEiac); 60, 2; Herm.v., 3, 7, 3 
(1) Gyvotyc thc GanPetac): s., 9, 19, 2 (kapmOc AAnOsiac par. KapmtOc Stkatocvbvy¢). 


For the Jewish usage. cf. again Tob. 8:7 (opp. mopveia): Wis. 5:6 (par. dtKatoovvn): 
Sir. 27:8 f. (opp. v. 10 Guaptia): Test. G. 3:1. In the song of praise to GAj9ete in 1 Eodp. 
4:36—40 this meaning is asserted within the total range of significance of . as also in 
the version of the story in Jos.Ant., 11, 56. 


2. GdGeta is also that “on which one can rely” (in the sense of ). a. It 
signifies “reliability” or “trustworthiness.’’ How closely this meaning is linked with 
the former may be seen in R. 3:3-7, in which God’s GAjVeta, opposed to man’s 
weUopa (— yeUdoc) in v. 7 (cf. v. 4), is nothing other than His miotic == faithfulness 
(v. 3), and between the miottc and GAjVeta of God there again stands His dtkatoovvy 
(v. 5) in opposition to human Gétkia, the Omwc¢ Gv SixkaiwOfc corresponding to the 
ytvéo0w SE O OeOc GAnbrjc (v. 4). This can be understood only in the light of the 
concept. In the same connection we might also refer to R. 15:8: UmEp tc GAnVeiac 
OeoU elc 10 PeParWoat TAs Exayyediac TOV NATEpav. 


On the Jewish use, cf. Sir. 7:20: 1 Macc. 7:18 and the Rabbinic use of . 


b. It also signifies “sincerity” or “honesty” in 2 C. 7:14 (xévta Ev GAnbsia 
EXadjoopev Uplv); 11:10 (in the oath Eotw GAjVews XpiotoU Ev Epol On). It is thus 
linked with eiduxpwia in 1 C. 5:8, and opposed to mpd@aotc in Phil. 1:18. Cf. 
Herm.m., 8, 9; s., 9, 15, 2. This is also how we are to take the formula Ev dAnOsiad (1 
Bac. 12:24: y 144:18), though diet has a broad sense in this case, being 
sometimes linked with a related term to form a hendiadys as in 1 Tm. 2:7 (Ev xiotet 


28 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten (1902), 94: 
Schl. J., 206; — 237. 

Did. Didache. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

s. similitudines . 

par. parallel. 


opp. oppositum. 
Test. G. Testament of Gad. 


Kal GAndeia, cf. also 1 Cl., 60, 4); and cf. Ev POBW Kal GAnOeia in | Cl., 19, 1: 
otépyetv Ev mG0N AAnosid in Pol., 4, 2; nopevecOar Ev GAnOeia in Herm.m., 3, 4 (ina 
different sense from — supra). There is a play on this use in 2 Jn. | and 3 Jn. 1: 
Gyardv Ev GAnOeia, with which we should compare the epistolary formula otWelv 
mpOc GrnOerav (P. Fay., 118, 26; 119, 26 f.). 


3. GAnOeta implies the “real state of affairs” as disclosed (in the Gk. sense). The 
obvious usage in Wis. 6:22 (Onow sic TO Eaves tTHV ywMow auth [sc. ths cogiac] 
Kal OU UN mapodevbom trv anHderneP gives us the sense in R. 1:18: ... Exl mdoav 
doéBetav Kal Gdtkiav AGvOpazwov tOv tv AAynPewv Ev Adtkid kateyovtwv. To be sure, 
in this case we might understand GAneta either as the divine claim (— 242) or as 
uprightness (Stkatoovvn — 242), but we can see from v. 19: 616t1 TO yvwotOv toU 
NcoU mavepdv Eottwv Ev aUtolc, that what is really meant is the “revealed reality” of 
God. R. 1:25: petipAragéav trv dAjVew toU Veo Ev tH wevddet, is to be understood in 
the same way, unless GAnd_eta toU OeoU simply means the true or real God as opposed 
to the yeUSdoc, ie., an ol. Similarly Ev GAnVeid signifies “real” in Ju. 9:15, Iep. 33:15, 
Ign.Eph., 6, 2 and even Col. 1:6. as does also Ex GAnOeiac in Ac. 4:27 and 10:34, and 
Kat GAnOetav in Ep. Ar., 140, while katd trv GajPetov in R. 2:2 means “in 
accordance with reality” (as opposed to zpoommoAnuyia in v. 11). The contrast in | 
Jn. 3:18: (uu Gyan® ev) A6yW LENSE th yAWooN GAAA EpyW Kal GAnOeia is a common 
one in Greek, cf. Thuc., II, 41; Isoc., 3, 33; and also Jos.Ant., 14, 68. Again, the old 
Greek expression “to tell” or “to show the truth” etc. is found, not only in the LXX (2 
Ch. 18:15; Prv. 8:7; Tob. 7:10 etc.) and Jos. (Ant., 10, 124), but also in the NT (Mk. 
5:33: R. 9:1; 2 C. 12:6 etc.). In Jn., too, we find Aéyew thv GAjnVetav at 8:40, 45 f.: 
16:7, and the corresponding paptupelv th) din8eia at 5:33: there is an intentional 
ambiguity at 8:40, 45 and 5:33, the discerning reader being meant to interpret the 
ainOewe also as the divine revelation (— 245). 





4. GAnOera as “truth of statement” is found in the expression PHuata GAnVeEiac in 
Ac. 26:25 (cf. Jdt. 10:13) and in the expositions in Herm.m., 3, 1 ff. The Gk. formula 
Ex’ AdnOeiac, which commonly means “in accordance with the truth” in the pap? 
has this sense in connection with Aéyew (Lk. 4:25), eimelv (Mk. 12:32), didoKew 


(Mk. 12:14): in this sense it can also correspond to (Lk. 22:59, where Mk. 14:70 
and Mt. 26:73 have GAnO@c; and 1 Cl., 23, 5; 47, 3). 


Pol. Polycarpi. 

P. Faytim Towns and their Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and D. Hogarth, 1900. 
29 Cf. Jos.Ant., 1, 4; Herm.v., 3, 3, 5. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.C.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

30 Preisigke Wort. 


5. Gi9eta can also be used for “true teaching or faith.” As in Da. 8:12 
means the true faith or the Jewish religion, so the proselyte is described in PhiloSpec. 
Leg., IV, 178 as wetavactds elc¢ GAnOetav Kal tv toU EvOc tWiov TINY Gx0 WwOKOV 
TLASLATMV Kal TOADapyiac. It is in this sense that the righteous are called the children 
of truth in Eth. En. 105:2, and there is a similar use in | Eodp. 4:36—40 (— 242). We 
are to understand 2 C. 13:8 along the same lines: oU ydp Suvaue0é t1 Katd thc 
AinOeiac GAAG UnEp thc GAnVeiac; GAnVeia here means true doctrine as opposed to a 
Etepov eUayyémov (cf. 11:4), as in PhiloPoster. C., 101 eté! unless we take it in the 
sense of | a. For this reason, Paul can call the Gospel in general the Ginera which he 
makes manifest by his activity (2 C. 4:2: th) oavepdoet tho GAnVEiac). GAnVera in this 
case subsumes the concept Gyo ToU OeoU in terms of what precedes; cf. the objects 
of avepoUv: in 2 C. 2:14: thv Oouny thc yvaoews aUtOU; in Col. 4:3 f.: 10 
votHptov toU OVeoU: Tt. 1:3: tOv Adyov. In the formal parallel in Jos.Bell., 1, 627: 
S6ho1c THV Ganletav Exicadvwerv, GrnOera has only the formal sense of truth. Just as 
Paul can say Unakovetv 1 sUayyeri@ (R. 10:16), he can also say tf) GAnPeid (un) 
meiMeoOat (GI. 5:7), and the Christian faith can be called Umaxor tio GANPEiac (1 Pt. 
1:22). Again, the preaching of the Gospel can be called AGyoc GANVetac (2 C. 6:7; Col. 
1:5; Eph. 1:13 etc.), and to become a Christian is cic Extyvwow GAnVeiac EXVElv (1 
Tm. 2:4: 2 Tm. 3:7; cf. 1 Tm. 4:3; Hb. 10:26; 2 Jn. 1). In 2 Th. 2:10-12 the diPeta is 
the Christian revelation as opposed to the revelation of Antichrist, which is called 
wedog and Adtcia3? In 1 Tm. 3:15 the €xxdnoia is described as the ottihoc Kal 
ESpaimpa tho AanOeiac; and in 2 Pt. 1:12 the GAnPeta is simply Christianity. Harder 
to determine is Gane Ev mappyoid, which in | Cl., 35, 2 is enumerated with miotic 
Ev mexoiWjoet as one of the Mpa toU OeoU; but the implication seems to be the true 
faith which we possess with confidence, as also, perhaps, in the list of divine gifts in 
Act. Joh., 109, p. 208, 3. It is especially against error that GA19et0 is “true teaching” 
(1 Tm. 6:5; 2 Tm. 2:18; 3:8; 4:4; Tt. 1:14: and also Ign.Eph., 6, 2: Pol., 7, 3). Yet this 
usage 1s still determined by the concept (cf. Gl. 5:7; 1 Pt. 1:22). As the concept 
of — miottc is determined by the thought of obedience, so GAnPeta is “authoritative 
teaching.” The way is thus prepared for the historical development which fashions the 
concept of dogma, in which truth and law are cony oined?? 


6. GknOeta can also mean “genuineness,” “divine reality,” “revelation.” 
Developing out of Hellenistic dualism (— B), this usage determines the use of 
GAnOwoc in Hb. (— 250) and the highly individual terminology of John. In John 
ainOeia denotes “divine reality” with reference to the fact 1. that this is different from 


Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 

31 Cf. Wnd., ad loc. 

32 To 2 Th. 2:10" thv Ayaan thc GAnVeiac, there are, formal parallels in Jos.Ap., 2, 
296: Bell., 1, 30: Gyandv trv Gandetav, yet in these GAjVeta has the formal sense of 
truth (the “real state of affairs”), and the contrasting of GAj0ew with Ndovi is 
common in older Gk. On the other hand, in the similar expression in Bell:, 2, 141 
Gindeia means “probity.” 

Act. Joh. Acts of John. 

Pol. Politicus. 

33 Cf. v. Soden, 23-26. 


the reality in which man first finds himself, and by which he is controlled, and 2. that 
it discloses itself and is thus revelation. If there is here a good deal of agreement with 
Hellenistic dualism, John is distinguished from this by the fact that for him the 
antithesis between GAnOeta as divine power and weUSdoc as anti-divine is not 
cosmological, in spite of the mythological form in which it is sometimes clothed (Jn. 
8:44). GAndera and yeUdoc are understood as genuine possibilities of human existence 
rather than substances. It is in keeping that revelation is determined by the thought of 
the Word and of hearing the Word, so that we again have a genuine possibility of 
existence. GA1Meta is thus the reality of God which is, of course, opposed and 
inaccessible to human existence as it has constituted itself through the fall from God, 
1.¢., through sin, and revelation is a miraculous occurrence beyond the reach of the 
being which is alien to God. Yet in revelation there is disclosed to man the true 
possibility of his own being when, in face of the Word of revelation which encounters 
him, he decides to surrender himself. Thus the reception of GAnfeta is conditioned 
neither by rational or esoteric instruction on the one side nor psychical preparation 
and exercise on the other; it takes place in obedient faith?4 


A distinctive feature is that almost all the elements infused into the Gye 
concept by tradition can sometimes be combined, and yet in such a way that one of 
them is particularly emphasised. The antithesis between divine and anti-divine reality 
emerges at 8:44 ina formulation which derives from Gnostic mythology: EKEIVOS (the 
devil) AvOpanoKtdvoc Av Gx pyc, kal Ev th) GAnVeia oUK EotykKev, Ott OUK Eottv 
ai9e1 Ev aUtG). But indirectly this asserts that the Geta gives life, and that what 
is not determined by it leads to death. It is also asserted that when the GAnOeta is 
present it shows itself to be a determinative power in concrete conduct. Again, in what 
follows: Otav AAA tO weidoc, Ex tTOv Idimv AaAEl, we Soc has the first and 
provisional meaning of a “lie” or “untruth,” but the context shows clearly 1. that both 
divine and demonic reality is expressed in words, and 2. that these realities are actual 
as active modes of being, or conversely that every active mode of being is determined 
either by divine or demonic reality. The determination of being by the revealed reality 
of God is thus indicated in 1 Jn. 1:8 and 2:4 by the expression: “The Gineta is (or is 
not) in ...” This also means that such a determination must show itself in concrete 
action. 





For this reason there can arise for John a distinctive ambiguity. When Jesus speaks 
the GA19e10, this has first the formal meaning of “speaking the truth,” but it also 
means “bringing the revelation in words” (8:40, 45; cf. v. 46, where in place of the 
antithetical concept yeUdoc the more general Guaptia is used, and esp. v. 47, where 
the term GAnOeta is replaced by 1a PHuata toU MeoU). The same twofold sense is 


34 Perhaps the usage is also determined by the fact that John thinks of the GAnQeta. as 
the revelation given by Jesus in contrast to the Torah. To the best of my knowledge, 


the latter is not described absolutely as the ; the most that can be said is that in 
the exegesis of the OT God’s is referred to the Torah (Str.-B., I, 361 on Jn. 


1:14; — 237). Yet things are said of it analogous to what Jn. says of the Gn Meta: it 
gives life (Str.-B., Ill, 129 ff. on R. 3:1 f.); 1t is to be compared with light (Str.-B., II, 
357 on Jn. 1:4); 1t makes free (Str.-B., II, 522 f. on Jn. 8:32). 


present when it is said of the Baptist: HeLaptopnkev th dined (5: 33 It is also 
found in 18:37: Ey@ ... elc toUTO EANAVVG Elc TOV KOOLOV, Iva LaptUpHO® Th 
GinOeia, where Pilate’ S question gives emphasis to the word, and the continuation 
shows again that GA0et0 is the self-revealing divine reality, and that its 
comprehension is not a free act of existence, but is grounded in the determination of 
existence by divine reality: tO¢ O Mv Ek thc AdnOeiac AKkovet Lov thc owvAP. 





As revelation di)0eta is the object of ywooket (Jn. 8:32; 2 Jn. 1) or eldévan (1 
Jn. 2:21). What is primarily expressed is the character of the determinative power of 
revelation as a word which can be understood (Jn. 8:32: ywaoeo0e tHv AAVetav, Kal 
N dAjnOewa EXevVEpwmoet Ue). For GAnVeta naturally does not mean the formal truth 
of the facts in question (as in Jos.Ant., 13, 291: yw@vai trv GAjPetav; cf. Ant., 2, 60). 
It would be a gross misunderstanding to take it here in the general and formal sense. 
What is meant is not knowledge generally, but the knowledge of revelation, just as 
EXev0epia. does not mean the freedom of the human mind but freedom from sin (cf. 
8:34). The same is true of Jn. 17:17, 19: Gyiacov aUtoUc Ev th GAneia: O ddyoc O 
o0c (i.e., the proclamation of Jesus entrusted to Him by the Father) aAnveré (i.e., 
revelation) Eotw ... Ilva Wow Kal aUtol Nytwaopévot Ev GAnOeid (1.e., taken from the 
“world” through revelation). The fact that the Word of revelation is not a complex of 
statements or ideas, that it is not cosmological or soteriological speculation, but an 
address fulfilled in concrete encounter, is shown by the fact that it cannot be separated 
from the person of Jesus and the events fulfilled in His history (17:17—19). He brings 
the GAnGeia, not simply as an impartation mediated by His Word, but as He sanctifies 
Himself for them, so that it can be said: Ey eipt F O50c Kal N GAVE Kal N Cor 
(14:6). Hence revelation is not the means to an end; it is itself both the way and the 
goal (Cm). In other words, it is taken seriously as a divine occurrence. That God is 
disclosed in revelation is stated in 1:14, 17, where the d6éa of the Lovoyevij is 
described as mAnpnc yapitoc Kal AdnOeiac i.c., God’s reality is given in it/ 





We are to understand the demand for zpooxkvvelv Ev mvevpatt Kal GAnOsia (4:23f.) 
along the same lines. For Jn. xveUpa as well as GA19eta denotes the sphere of divine 
essence and occurrence as distinct from human (3:6—8). Hence the meaning is not that 
true worship takes place in spirituality and pure knowledge on the basis of a concept 
of God purged of anthropomorphic conceptions, but that it takes place as determined 
by God’s own essence, i.e., by the zveUua. If GA0eta is added, this is an indication 
that such worship can take place only as determined by the revelation accomplished in 
Jesus (v. 25f.), and consequently as determined by the Revealer who is the only way 











35 There is a characteristic difference from Jos. Vit., 367: thv GAjnletav Epaptvpet in 
which G)10ea simply has the unequivocal formal sense of truth: cf. Ant., 4, 219: 
TOANON LLaptvphoat. 

36 Instructive again is the difference from Jos.Ant., 8, 33, where Solomon EntyvoUc 
tdc Exatépov mwvdc (3 Bac. 3:26) Gx0 thc AinOstac yeyevnpévac, i.e., that the 
statements were based on the actual facts. 

37 I think it possible that in 1:14 there is a play on the of Ex. 34:6, but this 

is not very likely, for we must remember 1. that the LXX rendering is moAvéAE0¢ Kal 
GAnOwoc, and 2. that Jn. does not bring out the idea of faithfulness which NAN has in 
this verse. 


of access to God (1:18: 14:6). The Paraclete promised by the departing Jesus is 
interpreted in 14:17: 15:26; 16:13, as the xveUpa ti\c GanOetae® and there can be no 
doubt that this is how Jn. intends to understand the traditional concept of the mveULa 
Gytov granted to the community (cf. esp. Mk. 13:11; Ac. 1:8). He himself selects the 
term Paraclete in 14:16. The zveUa tho GAnPeiac is primarily just the Spirit of God, 
for the sphere of God is denoted no less by Gytoc than by GAnPeta (cf. 17:17-19; > 
246). But when it is said of this mveUpa : OSnyjoet UG elc tTHV GAnOeiav mdoav 
(16:13), this shows us that for John the divine truth is always that which works in 
revelation, so that the function of the mapéKAnto¢ who works as the mveUa tH 
GAnOetac is described as the revelation which continues to work in the community, 
and in | Jn. 5:6 the witnessing aveUpa is simply equated with the GAnMera. In the 
same sense there is reference in 1 Jn. 4:6 to the mveUa tho GAnOeiac in contrast to the 
meULa th>o mAGvNC, and the criterion for knowing whether something is of God or of 
anti-godly power 1s actual conduct, 1.¢., the hearing or non-hearing of the Word 
proclaimed in the community. Thus GA19e10, in so far as it is proclaimed, can be right 
doctrine, and yeUdoc error (1 Jn. 2:21), while motslv thv GAnPetav in | Jn. 1:6, as the 
opposite of yevdeo0a1, characterises a way of life (— 242), just as GiVeta in 3 Jn. 3 
denotes the way of life determined by revelation. Indeed, in 3 Jn. 12 the witness 
which one has Ux0 névtov can be called the witness UO aUth\c¢ tho GANVeEtac, since 
revelation is the power which determines the community? Along the same lines we 
might refer to 3 Jn. 8, where the community motivates its concrete Christian action by 
the admonition, Iva ovvepyol ywwape8a th GdnVeid. This determination unites 
individual believers, so that the author of 2 Jn., using an epistolary expression (— 
243), speaks of his readers thus: oUc EyW Gyan Ev AAnOeid, Kal oUK EyW Lovoc GAA 
Kal movtEC Ol EyvaKdtec Tv GAnOetav, 81d trv GAnOetav tv pévovoav Ev Nylv, Kal 
uc0 NuUMv Eotat elc tOv ai@va, and he also greets them Ev GAnOeia Kal Gyann (2 In. 
1-3). 





GAnOijc. 


1. a. GAnOrjc means “constant” or “valid,” as in 1 Pt. 5:12: tory elvon GANOF 
yaptwv toU EU, elc Hv otf}te (cf. Is. 43:9). As an attribute of God, GinOtwdc is more 
commonly used (— 249), but GdnOij¢ is sometimes found (Jos.Ant., 8, 337 and 343: 
10, 263: pdvov aUTOV Elvat ... GAnOh) Kal tO mévt@v Kpatoc Eyovta; Sib., V, 499; Fr. 


38 The aveUna thc GAnVeia of Herm.m., 3, 4 is no true parallel. The mode of 
conception in this phrase is animistic; GinOew. signifies “truthfulness.” 

39 Thus Papias seeks guidance (in Eus.Hist. Eccl., HI, 39, 4) from those who hand 
down tdc¢ zapd toU Kvpiov th aiotet Sedopévac Kal dx aUtico mapaywouévac thc 
OAnbeiac (Evtordc). On the other hand, in the formal parallel to 3 Jn. 12 which 
Windisch (Handbuch z. NT) finds in Demosth., 59, 15, GAGE has only the formal 
sense of the actual state of affairs. Similarly in Jos.Ant., 16, 246: tOv LEV Um aUtiyc 
dinYetac Avaitiov (proved innocent by the actual facts), and Ap., 2, 287: toUc ... 
TpOc aUTNV AvatdWc tv GAnletav meotroverknKdtac, we have only formal parallels. 
Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 





1, 10). Yet we cannot be sure that in such cases it does not have the sense discussed 
under 6. 


b. To describe the “judicial righteousness” of God, GnPtvdc is used in the NT (— 
249). 


c. In the sense of “upright,” GAnOy¢ occurs in Phil. 4:8: doa Eotlv GAnOh, doa 
oeuvd, Ooo Sikata ... 


2. a. GAnOrjc means “trustworthy” or “reliable” in R. 3:4 (— 243). According to 1 
Cl., 45, 2 the ypawai are GAnOelc. Cf. Neh. 7:2; Prv. 22:21. 


b. In the sense of “sincere” or “honest” it is found in Mk. 12:14: oldapev Ott 
OAxnONc El Kal oU péAEt cot mEepl OUSevoc; 2 C. 6:8: Wo mhévot Kal GAnOelc: In. 3:33: 
Eoopaytoev Ott O VEOc AAnbijc Eotw (— infra); cf. 7:18: 8:26. See also Did., 15, 1: 
Pol. 1, 1 (GAnONc Gyann), as also Jos.Ant., 13, 191 (Ux0 ... ywaune GANnPoUc). 


3. GdnPrjc means “real” in Ac. 12:9: oUK det Ort AAnOéc Eotw tO yevousvov; Jn. 
10:41; 1 Jn. 2:27 (as distinct from weUdoc); cf. Jos.Bell., 1, 254 (opp. xpd@oatc). In 
this sense we have Aéyetv GANVéc in In. 4:18; 19:35; 1 Jn. 2:27; cf. Jos.Ant., 8, 404 
etc. The adv. GAnO@c (“really”) is found in Mk. 14:70; Mt. 26:73 etc. In 1 Jn. 2:8 we 
have mdJuv EvtoANv Kawnhv ypaom Unlv, 0 Eottw GAnOEc Ev aUt@ Kal Ev Unly, Le., 
“which is really new,” or, as the continuation shows, “which is reality, or has become 
real.” 


4. Gdn in indication that a statement is “true” is found in Tt. 1:13; Jn. 5:31 ete.: 
3 Jn. 12 (of waptupia, cf. Jos.Ant., 4, 219); 2 Pt. 2:22 (mapomia). Cf. Da. 10:1; 
Herm.m., 3, 3: 11, 3 (bqwata); also pap!® 


5. GAnOijc in indication of “correct doctrine” is never found in the NT. 


6. GAnOijc in the sense of “genuine” or “proper” (of the divine reality) occurs in 
Jn. 6:55: F) oGpE Low AAO (or GANOWc) Eotwv PpDotc, where we can hardly think of 
it in terms of 3. This also seems to be the more obvious sense in Jn. 3:33 (— supra 
under 2. b.), 1.¢., that the believer, by affirming the truthfulness of God, confirms that 
He gives revelation. Cf. also Jn. 7:18: 0 5€ Gynt@v tHV ddEav TOU méuyWavtos AUTOV 
GinOrjc Eottv, where the point is, not merely that as One who is truthful He declares 
what is real, but that He Himself is genuine, that He is determined by the GAn@eta, and 
that He is therefore the Revealer. This is confirmed by what follows: kal Géucia Ev 
aUtTM oUK Eottv, i.c., He belongs to the sphere of God. Again, Jn. 8:26: O méuwac LE 
GinOrjc Eottv, does not mean only that He is truthful, but also that He (alone) is the 
One who is real and who brings revelation, as is shown by the par. in 7:28: GAA Eottv 
CAnOwOc O méuwac ws (— 249; 250). If in 8:13 AdnOrjc (with waptupia) has the 
customary sense (— supra under 4.), in v. 14 1t immediately assumes on the lips of 
Jesus the further sense that My witness is revelation. This is plainly shown by the 
otherwise inexplicable argument. 








40 Cf. Preisigke Wort. s.v. 


That we have here a distinctive Johannine modification of Hellenistic usage may be 
seen from parallels such as Philo Leg. All., II, 93: iva ... Gijon tOv GAnOA Piov: Leg. Gaj.. 
347: cic tov 6vtwc Svta AAnOF Oedt! CF also Mart.Pt., 8. p. 92. 10 ff.: navtéc 
aloOytynpiov yapioate TAc EavTOV Woy, TAVTOS Matvouévov LN Ovtoc GAnOoUc: Corp. 
Herm.. XIII, 6: the GAnGéc is the dompatov: Stob.Ecl., 1, 275, 18: oUd6Ev Ev ompatt 
OAnOEéc, Ev GomuctW tO Av Awevdéc. 


GAnOwwéc. 


1. GdnPwwoc is often used in the same sense as GAnOyjc, sometimes with the 
meaning of “sincere,” as in Hb. 10:22: werd GrnOtwi\c Kapdiac, or “upright,” as in 
Herm.v., 3, 7, 1: tAv O50v aUt@v tHV GAnOrvijv. In respect of words GAnOtwéc first 
means “true” or “correct,” as in Jn. 4:37 (XOyoc)' 19:35 (uaptupia): cf. Da. 10:1 
(A0yoc). This is how we are first to take it in Jn. 8:16: A] Kpiotc (the verdict) N Eun 
OxnOwn (or GrnOyjc) Eotwv; in v. 17 Gdnbrjc is used instead, as in Soph.Oed. Tyr., 501: 
Kpioic OUK Eottv GAnOijc “this is not a correct verdict.” On the other hand, when the 
royot of revelation are called motol Kal GAnPwoi in Rev. 21:5; 22:6, we have a 
hendiadys: “sure and certain.” Rev. 19:9 might perhaps be taken in the same way: 
oUtOL ol Adyot GANOtwoi [toU VeoU ?] eiotv, but it is better to translate: “These words 
are the real words of God.” In Rev. 15:3; 16:7; 19:2, where God’s Odoi (His rule) and 


Kpicetc are called GAnOwai and Sikora, GAnOtvdc is wholly controlled by in the 
sense of God's valid demand or nghteousness: cf. y 18:9: Tob. 3:2, 5; Da. 3:27 (9), 
where GAnPwwoc occurs as an attribute of Kpiceic or Kpiwata (for Rabbinic par., — 
arxnGera, 237). 


2. As an attribute of God, GAnOtwoc is again controlled by in the 
JudaeoChristian sphere, Ex. 34:6; 2 Ch. 15:3: yw 85:15; Mart.Pol., 14, 2: 0 dyevdnc 
Kal GAnOwOc Oedc (Herm.m., 3, | as an attribute of kdptoc), where the meaning hovers 
between “trustworthy,” “truthful” and “righteous”; cf. alongside one another, 1 Eodp. 
8:86: KUpte ... GANOwOc el, and 2 Esr. 9:15: Kdpte ... dikatoc ob; cf. Jos.Ant., 11, 55: 
God as GinPiwodc and Sikatoc. As against this, GinOtwoc is also used of God in the 
sense of “real” or “true” in contrast to the vanity of idols. This usage, too, is 
determined by ; thus Is. 65:16 (for ); 3 Macc. 6:18: PhiloSpec. Leg.., 
I, 332 (AyvooUvtec tOv Eva Kal GANnOwOv OeOv MOAAOUC wevdmvbpovc 
Ovaniattovtec); Leg. Gaj., 366 (the same antithesis); Sib. Fr., 1, 20; 3, 46; and cf. 
also 1 Th. 1:9: nc Exeotpéyate MPOc TOV HeOv AxO TOV eld@@v SovAcveww Ve 
CMvt Kal GrnOtw: 1 Cl, 43, 6: elo 10 S0Eaoc0Avat tO Ovonic TOU GANOiwoU Kal Ld6vovD 
OcoU. In Rev. the word GAnOtvdc is sometimes used of God (6:10), sometimes of 
Christ (3:7, 14; 19:11). The same usage is found in Jn. 7:28; 17:3: 1 Jn. 5:20, as also 





Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

41 On Jos.Ant., 8, 337; Sib., V, 499: Fr. 1, 10 — 247. 

Mart. Martyrium. 

Pt. Petri. 

Ecl. Ecloge. 

42 The classical par. to Jn. 4:37 have GAnOyc: Soph.Ai., 664: GX Eot GAnONc N 
Bpot@v mapowmia; Plat.Leg., VI, 757a: madraiOc yap AGvoc AANONc Mv. 


in Christian pap 43 But the Gk. sense of genuine might give rise to the same usage, as 
when the Athenians greet Demetrius Poliorketes: Wc ely WOvoc BEOc AANPIWoc, ol 5 
ChiA0t KaWEvdovow N AnodnpoUow A oUK elotv (Athen., VI, 62, cf. 63, p. 253c, e). At 
this point the Semitic usage approximates very closely to the Gk. use of GnOtwoc. 





The use of obviously underlies Lk. 16:11: el oUv év t@ ASikW LapL@va (= 

) motol OUK Evéveobe, TO GAnOwoOv ( 44 tic Univ motevoet (cf. 

PhiloFug., 17; Praem. Poen., 104). In the case of the zpooytnys and otd6do0Kaoc in 
Did., 11, 11 we see the same influence, though we are almost tempted to give the 
rendering “genuine.” Orig. correctly finds the Gk. sense of GAn@twodc in Joh. II, 6, 48: 
mpOc AvtSiaotoANv oKidc Kal thx0v Kal elxdvoc; Cf. P. Oxy., 465, 108: GyoAna 
Kvévov AANPwoU (“an image of real lapis lazuli”). In this sense the LXX has GanOwnh 
Cumedoc in Jer. 2:21. 


3. Yet in Hellenism GAnOtvdc no longer means genuine in the general sense. In 
relation to divine things it has the sense of that which truly is, or of that which is 
eternal, and in relation to human conduct or being it signifies their more than earthly 
character as mediated by revelation or contact with the divine. 


Cf. PhiloLeg. All. I, 32 f£.: 6 6& voUc oUtoc yemsne Eotl tM Svtt Kal POaptdc, ei wh O 
0e0c EUmvEvdoelev aut Sbvapw GAnOwe Cwiic: tote yAp yivetan .. BIG voepdv Kall 
CMoav Ovtanc (yoynv): for God has honoured the vo Uc of the Oclov zveU a. Vit. Mos., I, 
289: onolv O  AvOpanoc O aAnOw Wc Opdv. Ootic KAN’ Unvov Evapyh oavtaciav elde Oso0 
tolc Thc woync Akounjtoic Oupaov. In the same sense Plotin.Enn., VI, 9, 9 di. 52237. 
Volkm.) speaks of the GAnOwh Cor}, and Corp. Herm.. I, 30 of the annowh Opacte. 
Similarly, in Corp. Herm., XIII. 2 regeneration is described as GAnOwov Ayabov. So, too. 
in magic GAnOwoc means genuine in the sense of magically potent: Preis. Zaub., VII 
(London), Col. XIX, 634 ff.: zépyov poi tOv GAnOwov AokArmtov diya twvO¢ AvtOEOv 
TLaVOdaiwovoc, VIII (London), 20 and 46: 015é cov Kal 7a PapBapiKd Ovonata ... TO dé 
GAnOwov Ovouc cov. 


This usage is found in Hb. 8:2, where the tabernacle in heaven 1s described as 
GinOtwn oxnvy in contrast to the earthly, and also in Hb. 9:24, where the earthly cultic 
ordinances are called Avtituna tHv AAnOwOv In Act. Thom., 88, p. 203, 15 the 


43 Cf. Preisigke Wort. s.v. 

Athen. Athenaeus, of Naucratis, at the end of the 2nd century B.C., whose Feast of 
Sophists is a formless but valuable hook of extracts of the type of variegated writing 
so common in later antiquity, ed. G. Kaibel, 1887 ff. 

44 So F. Delitzsch, Hbr. NT, ad loc. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Joh. Johannine. 

P. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

45 The description of the earthly as oxic in distinction from GAnOtwov (Hb. 8:5; 10:1) 
is also found in Philo (Dibelius on Col. 2:17; Windisch on Hb. 8:5; 10:1 in his 
Handbuch z. NT), and in Plotinus (Enn., I, 6, 8 [I], 94, 24 ff., Volkm.]). 


heavenly marriage is called the GinOwn Kowowvial® In a characteristic development 

of this usage, the Johannine use of GAnOtvdc again introduces a distinctive ambiguity. 
If the formal sense of genuine is to be seen in Jn. 4:23 (ol GAnOwol zpookvvytat), it is 
with reference to the fact that such true worshippers are determined by revelation. In 
the images in which Jesus is described as the PMc GANPwwov (1:9) and the Gumedoc 
GxnOtwn (15:1), GrnOwwoc has in the first instance the sense of “true” or “genuine,” but 
genuine here means “divine” in contrast to human and earthly reality, and it also 
implies “containing” GnOewo and therefore “dispensing revelation.” The Wc 
AnOwov of Jn. 1:9; 1 in. 2:8, is the same as the PMc thc Gwlc of In. 8:12; and the 
Gumedoc GAnOwy is materially the same as the Gptoc thc Gmc of Jn. 6:35, 48, with 
which we should also compare Jn. 6:32: tOv Gptov Ex toU oUpavoU tov AAnéwov. If 
in Jn. 7:28; 17:3, God is called GAnOwwoc, in addition to the usual sense (— 248, under 
6.) this implies that He is the One who effects revelation. And when the «ptotc of 
Jesus is called GAnOwy (In. 8:16), this does not mean only “true” or “trustworthy,” but 
“proper and “definitive.” That is, the judgment of the event of revelation itself is 
fulfilled in it. 








+ GAnOebo. 


In Gl. 4:16: Mote EyOPOco ULOv yéyova GAndev@v Uplyv, this has perhaps the 
original Gk. sense of “speaking the truth,” which is frequently found in Jos. (e.g., Vit.. 
132 and 338), cf. also Gn. 42:16; Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 9, 53, 1 (opp. wedvdeo8at). Yet it 
is more likely that it means “to preach the truth,” 1.e., the Gospel (— 244). On the 
other hand, GinOevew Ev Gyaxn in Eph. 4:15 means “to be sincere in love,” unless it 
means “to live by true faith in love.*/ 


Bultmann 
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G)Adooo, AvtaGAdayua, A7n-, Ol-, KATAAAGOOO), 
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+ GAGoow’ 


The basic meaning is “to make otherwise” (from — GAAoc). Outside the NT we find 
both act. and med. in the trans. signif. of “to alter.” “to give in exchange.” or “to take in 


exchange.” as also in the intrans. signif. of “to change-"In the NT we find only the trans. 
act. and pass., not med. 


46 Cf. 12, p. 118, 7 f.: tOv yapL0v TOV AMVaptov Kal GAnOwov. 
Vit. Vita. 

Strom. Stromata. 

47 Dib., ad loc.: Die Wahcheit treiben in Liebe. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 

* GiiGoow. Pass.-Cr., s.v.; Zn. R. (1910), 94f.; Str.-B., II, 47 f. 
trans. transitive. 

| Cf. Pass.-Cr., 286 f. 

pass. passive. 


1. In the sense of “to alter or change” it occurs at Ac. 6:14: (Jesus) GhAGEet 14 
EOn G mapédmKev Nulv Mavonc; and also at Gl. 4:20, where Paul wishes that he could 
CAGEat tTAV M@viv pov: his passionate complaint is about the manner, not the 
substance, of his speech. It also means “to change” at | C. 15:51 f., and we might 
refer to the eschatological GiAaynodue0a of Hb. 1:12. 


2. In the sense of “to exchange”? we find it at R. 1:23: NAAagav tAv Sdéav toU 
Aplaptov VeoU Ev Opotmdwatt elkdvoc PAaptoU Avepanov, where there is allusion to 
yw 105:20: NiAdEavto tHV S6Eav Ev Opnowpati Looyov, and Jer. 2:11:6 0 SE Ladc LOD 
NrrGEato tv S6Eav aVtoll The construction with évs in both the LXX and the NT 
derives from the Hebrew: 


+ Avté)Aayua. 


Like the simple GAAayua (from — GAAdooew in the sense of “to exchange”), this 
means “purchase-money.” or abstr. “equivalent” or “substitute.” Eur.Or., 1157: diéytotov 
dé TLTO TMANV0c AvtOAAGyWGO yevvaiov otrov. Jos.Bell., 1, 355 == Ant., 14, 484: Kal @c 
ETI TOGOVTOV TOMTOV OOVW PpayU Kal THv thc OlkovMEeVs Nyepoviay Avid Ayo 
Kptvo1. The LXX generally uses it to translate (purchaseprice’), as in 3 Bac. 20:2: 

Job 28:15: Jer. 15:13: cf. also Sir. 6:15: gitov motoU oUK Eotw AvtdAAayna: 26:14: oUK 
EOTW Avid Aaya Texaloevuevyc woylc. It is also used for (“bribe”) in Am. 5:12: 


for (meaning uncertain) in y 54:19; for (“substitute”) in Heb. Sir. 44:17: 


and for fA Cexchange”) in Ju. 4:7. 


In the NT AvtéAAaypa is found only in Mk. 8:37 == Mt. 16:26: ti ydp dol 
AvOpmnoc AvtGhhaywa tho woyt|> aUtOU. The saying is drawn from Ps. 49:7, and 
expresses the infinite seriousness of the divine judgment which takes from man his 
life and therefore absolutely everything, so that any exchange 1s impossible. It does 
not treat of the infinite worth of the human soul as such, and certainly not of the soul 
in distinction from the body! But it makes ridiculous the avaricious desire of man for 


possession and enjoyment. 


2 Also in Jos.Bell., 2, 113 etc.: tv yopav GAAGooetv, in ploughing. 

3 P. Oxy., 729, 43: AhAdooew Kkiyvn f moMdrelv. 

4 On the Rabbinic exposition and amendment of the text of both passages, cf. Str.-B., 
Ill, 47-48. 

5 Outside the LXX and NT we find only the dat., gen. or mpoc, cf. Pass.-Cr., 286 f. 

* GvradAaypa. Zn. Mt2, 557, n. 87; Str.-B., I, 750f. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.Cc.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Or. Orestes. 

1 The Lucan par. has Eavtév for yoyr. 

2 Cf. on this whole subject S. Dt., 329 on 32:39 (perhaps drawing on Ps. 49:7, like 
Mt. 16:26): “The soul is of great value, for if a man sins against it there is no payment 


for it” Y. . 


+ AnaAAdoon.’ 


The basic meaning (— GAAdoom) is “to alter by removal.” “to do away.” Outside the 
OT and NT there is a varied and developed usage: in the act. a. trans. “to dismiss” or 
“liberate.” b. intrans. “to absent oneself” or “retire”; in the med. “to withdraw.” “to 


retire. In the LXX dzoAAGoow is used for , “to remove” (Job 9:34; 27:5; 34:5; Iep. 
39:31: for “to conceal” (Job 3:10); for . “to carry or sweep away” (Job 9:12): 


and also in a looser or mistaken rendering for various other words in Ex. 19:22: 1 Bac. 
14:29: Is. 10:7; Job 7:15; 10:19. 


In the NT it Occurs |. in the trans, act. in the sense of “to liberate” in Hb. 2:15, 
according to common usage? 


It is also found 2. in the med. in the sense of “to withdraw” in Ac. 19:12: 
dnodrdcoeoNat tac vooouc Gn’ aUtOv or “to escape” in Lk. 12:58: 50¢ Epyaciav 
dmmrAGy0ar Az autou. 


AxnrrAGyOo1 here is not perf, pass. but med., and therefore means “to break free” 
rather than “to be freed.” Cf. P. Oxy., 889. 26, 31 (3rd century B.C.): Awl AznAAGy Oat. 
“he proposed to break away. to be free.” The perf. used here. as in Lk. 12:58, is stronger 
than the aor. or pres. Jos.Ant., 6, 198 also has the med. in the sense of “to escape” or “to 
become free”: AnaAAayjoouot (Saul) (dx ) aUtoU (David) 6t GAAwv aUtov, GAA oUyl du 
Euwavtou Ktetvac. In relation to marriage the med. is used as a technical term for the 
withdrawal of the wife from her husband on the occasion of divorébIn this case 
dxorAAGooouat signifies the breach of a two-sided relationship. This may be one-sided but 
it has consequences for both parties (— kataAAdoow 254). 


+ OLGAAGOOa.* 


The usage varies so much that we cannot trace it back to a single basic meaning. a. It 
signifes “to alter or exchange” (like GAAGttm) in the act. and med. b. it means “to 
distinguish oneself” or “surpass.” sometimes with the acc. of persolic, it means “to 


* GnaddGoow. Pape, Pass., Preisigke Wort., s.v.; Reg. Hb., 56, n. 44. 

| Numerous examples are given by Pape and Pass. 

22 Cf. Wis. 12:2: Anadayévtec thc Kakiac (the divine chastisement), cf. v. 20: 
Jos.Ant., 3, 83: GmaAAGooet (Moses) toU 5é00C AUTO (the Israelites); 11, 270: 
Onorraéat toU mepl tho Cac PdPov 10 tOv Iovdaimv EOvoc; 13, 363: tA UO tolc 
EyOpolc AUTA SovAsiag OtHc AnadAGttEWw NvayKacpévor; Isoc., 14, 18: SovAEiac 

Anni Aaynoav; Phil.Spec. Leg., I, 77: 5ovAEiac Anahrayiv. 

3 Cf. Ps.-PlatEryx:, 401c: el al vooot Anni Aayeinoav Ex TOV oMpdTOV. Jos., too, has 
the med. in the sense of “withdrawing” Vit., (131: GnaAAayévtmv ... aUtT@v) and 
CnoAAcry1 in the sense of “going away” Vit., (206: mepi thc Amadrayic; Ap., 1, 104: 
thyv ExelOev AnoAAayiv), and even of “dying” (Ant., 2, 150: h Ex to Cv Anadrayn). 
aor. aorist. 

4 Mitteis-Wilcken, IH, 2, 284, 12: P. Tebt., 104, 31; P. Oxy., 104, 26 f. In the latter it is 
the opp. of katadayfvat. Cf. Preisigke Wort. under GnaAAGoom, 11. 

* StarAddoow. Zn. on Mt. 5:24. 

| There are many examples in Pape and Pass. 


reconcile” in the trans. act. and pass. and the intrans. med. Cf. Xenoph.Oec., XI, 23: ..., 
SLOAAGTTO TWOC TOV EXITIOEIMV, TEIPHULEVOS S16GoKEL, WC CLUMEPEL GUTOIC MILoOvG Elvat 
udAAov A noAcuiovc: Hist. Graec.. I, 6, 7: 5uaAAGEew AOnvaiovc kal Aakedamoviovc: 
Jos.Bell., 1, 320: tOv Bactiéa TOAAG SenPelc Eavt@ SuarArGrtet etc. Eur.Hel., 1235: 
SoAAGYOnTi Wot. Thuc.. VIII, 70, 2: ExexnpvKevovto Aéyovtec siadAayNvat PobAcoban. P. 
Giess., 17, 13 (2nd century A.D.): 6wAAGyNO1 Univ: Jos.Ant., 16, 125: Hpwdryv 5€ 
TmapeKkcAct (the emperor) Tdoav Uxdvoiav ExPardvta diaArGttecOat tolc Tatotv; Ant., 7. 
295 etc. On the reconciliation of God with man, cf. Ant., 7, 153: @Kteipev O Oe0c Kal 
diaAAGtteta. Jos. refers in Bell.. 5. 415 to 10 Oelov cUdidAAaKTOV ECopOAoyovpEVvotc Kal 
uetavooUow. A distinction between d1oAAGttew and KatadAattew cannot be 
demonstrated. At the time of early Christianity katoAAattew had become the more 
common word. 


In the LXX 6taAA coo is used at Job 12:20, 24 for “to remove”: at Job 5:12 for 
. “to destroy”: at Ju. 19:3 (A): 6AAGEo aUTHV EavtO, for . “to lead back”: at 
1 Bac. 29:4 we have ovoAAayijoeta for . “to make oneself pleasing”; at 1 Eoo. 
4:31: Oxwc SioxAAayA aut. 


In the NT it occurs only at Mt. 5:24: S10AAGyn Ot 1) AS5eA@0) cov. Here 
diaddaynvat means “to reconcile” in the sense of seeing to it that the angry brother, 
who neither seeks nor envisages reconciliation (v. 23), renounces his enmity. On the 
other hand, in BGU, 846, 10% the letter of an errant son to his angry mother, the 
OlaAdaynti pot denotes the action of the mother renouncing her anger against the son 
who seeks reconciliation. duaAAayrvat is thus a twosided process in which the 
hostility is overcome on both sides. 


+ KOTOAAGGGM* (— St—, AnoKaTOAGoow, KATA). 


It is no more possible to find a basic meaning than in the case of o1uAAGoom. Yet the 
thought of change predominates. It means a. “to change” as reflex. act.: Iep. 31:39: x@c 
Kati Aagev; tM Eotpewev V@tov Madp: b. “to exchange” as trans. act. and mid.: 
Plat.Phaed., 69a: pdPov zpOc MdPov KataAAGtteoOa:; Herod.. II, 13, 12: Ex’ Apyvpiw 


Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Oec. Oeconomicus. 

Hist. Graec. Historia Graeca. 

Hel. Helena. 

P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer, 
1910 ff. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

2 Cf. Deissmann LO, 154 f., esp. 155, n. 13. 

* catadddoow. A. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versohnung, It (1900), 231 ff. NT 
theologies of P. Feine (1931), 234 ff., A. Schlatter, IT (1910), 283 ff., H. Weinel4 
(1928), 238 ff., J. Kaftan (1927), 122f., Cr.-K6., 129-133. Comm. on 2 C: Bchm., 
252-274, Ltzm., 124ff., Wnd., 191-199: on Romans: Zn., 257 ff., Ltzm., 57, Sickbg., 
213; Str.-B., II, 519 f. On the concept of atonement in the OT > lem, Kt. 

mid. middle. 

Phaed. Phaedo. 


KaTHAAGE ave; c. “to reconcile” as trans. act.; Aristot.Oec., II, 15, p. 1348b., 9: 
KatiAAacev aUtTOUC TPOc GAAHAove: “to reconcile oneself” as intrans. mid. (with pass. 
aor. KaTNAAGynV). Xen.An., I, 6, 2: KataAdayele TO Kdp@: Jos.Ant., 7, 184: t@ ceavtoU 
TAS! TAtov KatarrAcynOr, 11, 195: KataAAayfvor auth ... oUK Edbvato, also with zpdc. 


5, 137: xatoAAdttetat mpOc aUtIHV. In the LXX KataAAdoow is rare, occurring only in 
lep. 31:39 (supra) and 2 Macc. 1:5. 7:33: 8:29 (infra). 


A. The Religious Use of kataAAGoow outside the NT. 


KatTaAAattetv and KkataAAatteo8at play no essential part in even the expiatory 
rites (— Iddoxoua1) of Greek and Hellenistic pagan religion, though they are used in a 
religious sense in e.g., Soph.Ai., 744: Oeolow Wc KatadrayO yoAOv. The relation 
between divinity and humanity does not have this personal nearness! 


In Greek speaking Judaism katadAAdooeo0a occurs, but infrequently. If, as a 
result of the prayers or confession or conversion of men, God renounces His wrath 
and is gracious again, this is called a katadAaynvat of God. Thus in 2 Macc. 1:5: He 
might hear your requests and be reconciled to you (KataAAayein Uulv): or in 7:33: if 
He has been wroth for a time, He will again be reconciled to His servants 
(kataAAaynosetat), cf. 8:28. In Jos. kataAratteo8at is similarly used of God in Ant., 
6, 143: (Samuel) xapakarelv ApEato tOv OeOv KatoAdAdtrecOat TH Laov~AW Kal uN 
yoaneraivetv. O SE TV ovyyv@pNV OUK Exévevoev. Elsewhere Jos. uses dioxAdA.AttEoBat 
of God. 


In the language of the Rabbis kataAAGooetw corresponds to and. , 





Aram. , means “to make benevolent or well-disposed,” “to placate’; : “to 
reconcile oneself,” “to be reconciled or appeased”; Aram. “to be kindly 
disposed or reconciled.” , Aram. means “to appease"”’or “reconcile”; 


, Aram., “to let oneself be, or to be, reconciled.’’2 These words refer 
to the relations between men, and between God and men. God 1s subject to the 
reconciling action of men in prayer, sacrifice, etc. (supra). 


B. kataAAGooo in the NT. 


1. Husband and Wife. 


Oec. Oeconomica. 

An. Anabasis. 

Ai. Aiax. 

1 Not once do we find either 6t—, or kataAAattew in the inscriptions collected by F. 
Steinleitner in Die Beicht im Zshg. mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in der Antike (1913), 
though there is reference to the chastisement of God and His becoming gracious 
again. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

2 Str.-B., III, 519, cf. II, 365. 


As in Gk. marriage records GnaAAGooeo0at is a technical term for the separation 
of married couples, so KkataAAGooeo0at is used for their “reconciliation” in P. Oxy.., 
104, 27: €dv Anodayh toU AvdSpOc ... Kataddayh. As in 1 C. 7:11 KatadArayFvat is 
here an action on the part of the wife separated from her husband, and not merely 
something which happens to her, just as in Mt. 5:24 and BGU, 846, 10 dtaAAayrvan 
(253) is something which is done by, and not merely something which happens to, 
those who are estranged. There is no reason to suppose that in | C. 7:11 the wife has 
left her husband more or less in a spirit of ill-will. 


2. God and Man. 


a. In the NT it is only Paul who uses the word of the relation between God and 
man, and KataAddooe is used only of God, Kkataddayhvat only of man. God 
reconciles us or the world to Himself in 2 C. 5:18 f. He is not reconciled. Nor does He 
reconcile Himself to us or to the world. On the other hand, we are reconciled to God 
in R. 5:10, or reconcile ourselves to Him in 2 C. 5:20. Thus God and man are not on 
equal terms in relation to reconciliation. Reconciliation is not reciprocal in the sense 
that both equally become friends where they were enemies. The supremacy of God 
Over man is maintained in every respect. 





KkataAAdooew denotes a transformation or renewal of the state between God and 
man, and therewith of man’s own state. In 2 C. 5:18 it 1s introduced as the basis of the 
most comprehensive renewal possible for man, namely, that he has become a new 
creature, that old things have passed away and that all things have become new. In R. 
5:10, too, it denotes an incisive change. We are no longer EyOpoi, AoePelc, dobevelc 
(v. 6), Guaptwroi (v. 8), but the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts (v. 5). There 
is a change, not merely in the disposition of man or his legal relationship to God, but 
in the total state of his life. On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that there has 
been any change of mind on the part of God, Since His gracious will had been 
revealed long before in the OT. 


b. We are reconciled by the death of Jesus (R. 5:10). As He was made sin for us, 
we were made the righteousness of God in Him (2 C. 5:21). To this extent 
reconciliation 1s parallel to justification (cf. also R. 5:10 in relation to 5:9). This 1s 
why AoyiGeo8a1, which is vital to Paul's view of justification (R. 4:3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 23, 24) occurs again in 2 C. 5:19: un AoytCOpEvosg AUTOS TA AAPAATHLWATA AUTOV. 
Yet there can be no question that in reconciliation more takes place than a mere 
removal of the relationship of guilt. God has sent to men His messengers through 
whom He addresses men and who beseech them for Christ's sake: “Be ye reconciled 
to God” (2 C. 5:20). Through the revelation of the superabounding love of God which 
did not find the sacrifice of the Son too great, and which does not regard it as too 
humiliating to plead with men, we are renewed in the total state of our life. The love 
of Christ controls us, according to 2 C. 5:14. We no longer live for ourselves, but for 
the One who died for us and was raised again (v. 15). We judge that we have died like 
all others and are new creatures By reconciliation our sinful self-seeking is overcome 
and the fellowship with God is created in which it is replaced by living for Christ. 
These are for Paul present realities which are revealed to the conscience and which 
can be adduced in answer to opponents (2 C. 5:11—15). They cannot be asserted in 
respect of a psychology abstracted from the conscience. But the fact that Paul speaks 








of the conscience, and makes this the basis of his self-vindication (v. 11, 12), shows 
that perception of these realities is more than a mere projection of faith on an object 
which in reality is not led to love by the love of God. If the new reality is both 
basically and continuously brought about by God's action towards man, and if man 
himself never ceases to be a sinner and carnal, nevertheless man is no mere point of 
transition of the divine activity. He is a person who 1s visited by the love of God and 
who is thus awakened to love. 








This is particularly clear in R. 5:5. In us (the reconciled), the love of God has 
become a present and active reality, whereas previously we lived apart from it, and 
simply of ourselves. This has taken place through the Holy Spirit, who is given to us 
men who still live in the flesh. Thus both the old and the new are to be found in man, 
both his own heart and the Holy Spirit; yet considered in totality he has become new 
through the Spirit, and he is enabled to walk in the Spirit (R. 8:4). 


It is often asked whether men are active or passive in reconciliation. The true 
answer is that they are made active. By the dtaxovia tc KatadAaync, which conveys 
to them the loving act of God, God Himself makes them active, giving them both the 
right and the power to reconcile themselves to God. It is true that katnAAGynuev and 
KataAAayévtec are undoubtedly to be taken in the pass., and not the mid., in R. 5:10. 
This 1s demanded by the parallel to the pass. dtkatw0EvtEc in v. 9, as also by the 
context, which speaks of the work of the Spirit towards us, and not of our action. We 
have received reconciliation, yet not as blows are received, but in such a way that God 
has besought us (2 Cor. 5:20). The activity of a man cannot be conceived of in any 
higher way than in terms of causing him to ask for the acceptance of a gift. The fact 
that Paul speaks of the word of reconciliation as a request excludes any possibility of 
regarding man as merely passive in reconciliation. In reconciliation, too, man is a 
person. It is only because he is a person, and consequently an active being, that there 
can be any reconciliation for him at all. The analogy between the kataAAaynte of 2 C. 
5:20 and the kataAXayntm of 1 Cor. 7:11 also excludes any mere passivity of man in 
reconciliation. KataAAayNvat could not be enjoined on the wife if she were purely 
passive in relation to it. Even if she is not to attempt reconciliation, she must at least 
agree to the attempt of the husband. If she were purely passive, there could be no new 
fellowship, and therefore no reconciliation between herself and the husband. 








c. Paul always speaks of reconciliation in the form of a personal confession, 
namely, that “we” are reconciled (R. 5:9, 10; 2 C. 5:18). He refers to the 
reconciliation of the world only in 2 C. 5:19-20, and even here the world is not 
opposed to the “we,” but represents precisely the same thing in its widest possible 
range. We and the world are the same in kind, because, apart from reconciliation, we, 
too, are simply weak and sinful and ungodly, and reconciliation is ordained for all 
without restriction. So long as reconciliation is thought to be engaged in an ongoing 
progress, it is the reconciliation of the world. This is how Paul conceives of it in 2 C. 
5:19-20. For he could hardly think of his own work as dtakovia th¢ KatoAayn|c, nor 
of the content of his message as: “Be ye reconciled,” if he believed that reconciliation 
was concluded in the death and resurrection of Jesus in such a way that what followed 
no longer formed any part of it. Since the dtaxovia th\>¢ KatadAayrc¢ has not yet come 
to an end, and the world has not yet heard the Gyo thc KataAAaync in all its 
members, reconciliation itself must not be thought of as concluded. Obviously there 
can be no question of any continuation or repetition of that which underlies 








reconciliation, 1.e., the death and resurrection of Jesus. But the ministry of the divine 
messengers through whose work there is accomplished the renewal of the individuals 
who constitute the world, is the ongoing execution of reconciliation. “Our” 
reconciliation is concluded, and Paul can speak of it in the aorist (R. 5:9, 10 [11]: 2 C. 
5:18). But this is not so with the reconciliation of the world. The phrase n 
KatarAdoowv in 2 C. 5:19 does not denote a concluded work: “He was present to 
reconcile the world to Himself”; when and where this work will be concluded is not 
brought under consideration in 2 C. 5:19-20. For this reason we should not draw from 
the fact that Paul thinks of the world as the object of reconciliation the deduction that 
reconciliation for him consists exclusively in the removal of the relationship of guilt 
between man and God, since the world as a whole is not a new creation etc. This 
would amount to saying that what Paul explicitly calls the ministry of reconciliation 
and the self-reconciliation of man forms no part of reconciliation. Paul does not say 
that the world is reconciled (kataAAayeic). The reconciliation of the world 1s as little 
finished as the Goon of the Jews. Both have been begun in the cross of Christ, and 
both are in course of fulfilment (— 258). We can call the world reconciled in the 
Pauline sense only as we anticipate the execution of that which is present in the 
purpose of God and in the foundation? 








d. The state of hostility which precedes reconciliation is not mentioned at all in 2 
C. 5, and it is only alluded to in R. 5. But there is no reason to understand the EyOpot 
of v. 10 unilaterally, to limit it to man’s enmity against God. For in R. 1:18—32 Paul 
speaks quite plainly of the wrath of God as a present and manifest reality, though His 
patience is also manifest and operative (2:2, 5; 3:26). Indeed, in R. 11:28 the 61 Unde 
and the parallel Gyazntoi show us that €yOpoi is to be taken passively, i.e., “standing 
under the wrath of God.” Paul never ascribes to man any lack of harmony or trust in 
relation to God. If something of the sort may perhaps be deduced from the analogy of 
2 C. 5:10 to | C. 7:11, this is only secondary. In R. 8:7 the essential expression of 
hostility to God is disobedience, which in 2 C. 5:15 is called living to oneself. The 
essential features of man’s state prior to reconciliation are his entanglement in a self- 
seeking which cannot fulfil the divine command of love (R. 8:7c) and his consequent 
standing under the divine displeasure (R. 8:8), wrath and judgment. 


Reconciliation comes about through the death of Jesus (R. 5:10), which is 
obviously not merely something which takes place to our advantage, nor simply the 
revelation of the love of God (R. 5:8), but representative substitution for us (2 C. 5:20, 
14 f.; > Unép, E€ayopaCw, IAaotHptov). The God who reconciles us to Himself is 
always at the same time the God who judges us. For this reason reconciliation 
includes justification both in 2 C. 5:21: wh doyiGouevoc aUtolc Td AapantmpAta 
aUt@vV, and in v. 19: uN AoytGouEvoc AUTOls TA RapamtHyata AUTH. Yet as the 
kindling of love it embraces more than the removal of guilt in forgiveness. If 
Suxaimbévtec and KatadAayévtec are parallel in R. 5:9, 10 (cf. the repeated 0A 
UGAAOV ... omOnoduEOa), this does not constitute any reason to reduce KataArAaynvat 





3 Q€uEvoc in 2 C. 5:19 is not to be subordinated to rv ... KaTOAAGCooV, along with un 
hoyiCOuEevoc TA napantmuata aUtTOV. The change in tense is in itself an argument 
against this. Grammatically, it is a continuation of the finite verb by a part.: cf. BI.- 
Debr. § 468, 1. Materially, the 0éuevoc Ev Nulv tOv Adyov thc KataAAayf> denotes 
another part of reconciliation, since the word is called O A6yoc thc KatadAayNc. 


to dukawwONvat. For to kataddayhvat there belongs the kindling of love which does 
not lie in d6ukoumO Avan. It is in keeping with this that, although Paul brings faith into 
the closest connection with justification, he does not mention it in relation to 
reconciliation in either R. 5 or 2 C. 5, just as he does not derive love from 
justification. 


T KOTOAAGYN. 


The meaning of kataAAayn corresponds to that of — KkataAAaooew, 1.e.. “exchange,” 
and then “reconciliation.” # In the canonical books the LXX uses it only in Is. 9:5 (4). 
where there is deviation from the Mas. and the sense is obscure: O11 AOoav otOANV 
Exiovvnypévyv 662M Kal iudtiov werd Katarayfic dxoteicovduThe meaning 
“reconciliation” can be illustrated from non-biblical Gk.: Demosth.Or., 1, 4: zpO¢ 6A tdc 
KataAraydc. Ac Av Exeivoc noujouito Aopevoc mpOc OAvvOiovc: Jos.Ant., 7, 196: weta 
Thv TOU maTpPOc AUT KatOAAayI\V etc. Yet the usual term for reconciliation elsewhere is 
OLaAAayH or ovvaAAay. In 2 Macc. 5:20 katadrayi is the opp. of the wrath of God. 
namely, the attitude of God turning to man again in His grace: 0 KataAeip0eic Ev th TOU 
TOVTOKPATOPOS Opyf) TdAW Ev tH TOU peyaAov SeondtOV KaTAaAAayH wetd d66ENc 
Exavop0adn. 





In Paul, who alone uses the term in the NT, it always denotes a disposition or 
economy of God. Paul denotes the significance of his own word and work by calling 
it the word and ministry of reconciliation (2 C. 5:18, 19). It brings before men the 
action by which God takes them up again into fellowship with Himself (cf. v. 20: Wc 
toU 0eoU mapaKkadoUvtoc 6 NuWv). Those who have allowed this action to reach its 
goal in them, opening themselves to it, have received reconciliation (R. 5:11). In R. 
11:15 the Katadiaynh Kdopov, like the GmoBoAN aUtOv (of the Jews), is an action of 
God on the world which does not belong only to the past but still continues (— 257). 


i - _ 
dzo0KkaTtaAAGoon. 


OnoKataAAGcow is found in the NT only in Col. and Eph., where — xatodrAdoom 
does not occur. Since it is never found prior to Paul, it is perhaps coined by him. Its 
meaning and use are essentially the same as those of kataAAdoow. A difference 1s that 
in addition to God or the mAnpwpwa (Col. 1:20) Christ is also the Subject of 
OnoKkatarracow (Col. 1:22; Eph. 2:16), whereas God alone is the Subject of 
KataAMGoow. Yet in the case of dnoKataAAGoow as well as dnoxataAAGooetw God is 
never the acc. obj., but only men, or they and spirits. In Col. 1:22 also reconciliation is 
unmistakeably of God, since He is the Subject of moxatadAdocew in v. 20. In men 
OnokatarrGooetw is preceded by alienation and enmity (Col. 1:22). This enmity does 
not consist in discord or mistrust. It is “in the mind by wicked works.” If 





* kataAAayn. For bibl. — KatarhAdoow. 

| Cf. Pape and Pass., who give examples. 

2 Perhaps “to pay back a deposit” (cf. Preisigke Wort., s.v.). 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

* Anokatarrdoow. For bibl. — katadAdoow. Cf. also Haupt, Ew., Dib., Loh., Gefbr., 
ad loc. 


OnoKxataAAdcoetw applies to the one addressed, it is a completed fact. Its purpose is 
that he might stand in the last judgment (Col. 1:22). Col. 1:20 speaks of the gracious 
purpose which God had demonstrated (eUddKnoev, v. 19) to reconcile the whole 
world to Himself: it does not speak of a reconciliation of the world already concluded. 
OnoxatoArGéar cannot refer merely to the removal of a relationship of guilt by God, 
since it is plainly expounded as a conclusion of peace in Col. 1:20 and Eph. 2:15, and 
as a new creation in Eph. 2:15. Hence it is not something one-sided. It embraces the 
total life situation of man. It does not refer merely to his guilt before God. In Eph. 
2:16 reconciliation to God also brings reconciliation between Jews and Gentiles, and 
in Col. 1:20 the reconciliation of men to God also carries with it that of 
supraterrestrial beings. 





In Col. 1:20 AxoxatarAGéat has often been given a wider significance. Ewald takes it 
to imply a restoration of orderly, right and original relationships: the object is creaturely 
being rather than conscious creatures. Dibelius finds in it the subjection of all things to 
Christ. All such attempts are shattered by the elucidation of QnoxataAAGcon by 
elpyvozoujoac. In 1:20 dxoxatarAAGéat means exactly the same as in 1:22 and Eph. 2:16. 
The cic aUtOV is most simply related to God. as in 2 C. 5:19: Kdopov KatTaAAdoow EavtO. 
If this means that in the same sentence a@Utéc is referred in one case to God and the other 
to Christ, this is in exact correspondence with v. 22. where the first wUtoU can refer only 
to Christ and the second only to God. If we refer the cic aUtév in 1:20 to Christ, this 
yields the thought that the beings created in Christ (1:16) have found in Him their Head 
(2:10). so that the reconciliation of all things leads to their subjection to Christ, even 
though it does not consist in it. 





+ LETAAACCOM 


“To alter,” “to change,” “to exchange,” also intrans! In R. 1:25 pethrrazav 
(“they changed”) is the equivalent of NAAacav in v. 23, as is shown by the same 
construction: “for” tl Ev tit, which goes back to the Hebrew (— GAAGoow, 252). 
GinOeia toU Oeou is here the self-revelation of God (v. 18-21), and therefore the truth 
about God which derives from God, whereas 10 yweUSdoc is the idolatry which sets 
other beings in the place of God (v. 23). wetnAAacav in v. 26 takes up again the 
wetyAAacav in v. 25. The construction with eic corresponds to the usual mpdc 
construction with G)AdGoow. The terrible perversion of the natural in the sexual field is 
a just punishment for the sinful perversion of facts in the religious. 








Biichsel 
+ GAAnyopém* 


| Cf. the aor. in Col. 1:22; Eph. 2:16. 

| Cf. Pape, Pass., s.v. 

Biichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

* GiAnyopéw. On A, cf. Pass.-Cr., 288. On B, K. Miller in Pauly-W. Suppl., IV, 16ff. 
(where a fuller bibl. is given); C. Siegfried, Philo (1875): Schiirer, Index, s.v., 
“Allegorie”; Bousset-Gressm., 160-161; E. Stein, “D. allegor. Schriftauslegung ” 
Philo v. Al,” ZAW, 51” (1929); H. Heinemann, Philons griech. u. jiid. Bildung 


A. The Use of the Term. 


The verb is first found in Philo and Jos., the Gk. subst. GAAnyopia in Cicero Orat. 
94. Plutarch tells us in Aud. Poet., 4 (II, 19e), cf. De Isid. et Os. 32 (II, 363d), that 
Umdvote used to be the term for what is now called GAAnyopia. and GdAnyopia and 
GiAnyopelv thus derive from the Hellenistic period and probably from Cynic-Stoic 
philosophy. GiAnyopelv means a. “to speak allegorically,” and b. “to explain or denote 
allegorically.” PhiloCher., 25: ta wEv 5 XepovPiu Ka Eva tpdmov OUTWC 
GdAnyopeltar! Plut.De Isid. et Os. ib.: ol “ExAnvec Kpovov aAnyopoUot tov ypovov, 
‘Hpav 5€ tOv Gépa. The former meaning fits Gl. 4:24: Atwé Eotw AdAnyopobueva: 
AUTO yap slow Svo d1a0AKa1. That is, the OT story of Sarah and Hagar is allegorical. 


B. The Application of Allegorical Exposition. 


1. The allegorical exposition of ancient tradition is found among the Indians, 
Mohammedans, Greeks, Jews and Christians. It occurs with a certain regularity where 
an authoritative tradition 1s outstripped by development but is neither discarded nor 
interpreted historically. Among the Greeks the myths came to be explained 
allegorically because many of them, esp. the Homeric tales of the gods, caused 
offence (Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Plato). Allegorical interpretation was supposed to 
constitute an antidote? or a “healing” of myth,4 and was practised by Antisthenes, the 
Stoics and the Pergarrlenes: In method, e.g., in the handling of names, which plays a 
great role in Philo? the Jewish and Christian interpretation of the OT is dependent on 
this allegorical exposition of Homer. 


2. The first representative of Gk. Judaism whom we can certainly demonstrate to 
have undertaken the allegorical interpretation of the OT to any large extent is the 
Alexandrian Aristobulus about the middle of the 2nd century B.© It can hardly be 
doubted that he took over the allegorical method from the Greeks, for he is saturated 
with Greek culture and uses the same method to interpret Greek poetry’ Self- 
evidently the method would not have been adopted by the Jews if they had not been 
long accustomed to understand Scripture in all its parts as the fount of mysterious 
divine wisdom concerming this world and the next, the tasks of the present and the 


(1932), 138ff., 454 ff; A. Schlatter, D. Theol. des Jdis. nach d. Bericht des Josephus 
(1932), 235 f.; Steinmm. on Gl. 4:24; Str.-B., III, 385-399. 

Orat. De Oratione. 

Aud. Poet. De Audiendis Poetis, Quomodo Adolescens Poetas audire debeant. 

De Isid. et Os. De Iside et Osiride. 

Cher. De Cherubim. 

1 Cf. Mut. Nom., 67; Som., II, 207. 

Plut. Plutus. 

2 Pauly-W. op. cit. Relics of the resultant literature are to be seen in Heracl.Hom. AIL., 
Ps.-Plut. Vit. Poes. Hom., Cornutus De Natura Deorum. 

3 Heracl. Quaest. Hom., 22, p. 32, 18 f. (ed. Soc. Phil. Bonn). 

4 toU w00v Vepdazevpia, Eustath. Thessal.Comm. Hom. in II., p. 1504, 54. 

5 Cf. Stein, 53-61. 

6 Schiirer, III, 384-392; A. Schlatter, Gesch. Isr? (1925), 82-90; Stein, 7-11. 

7 Schlatter, Gesch., 86 f. 


events of the future, in short, as a supratemporal divine Word. Against a Greek 
derivation the argument has little weight that there are genuine allegories in the of 
which must have taught the scribes the art of interpretation. The ingenious skill with 
which cosmological or moral lessons are extracted from texts which do not seem to 
offer them is far too refined to be explained simply as a development of the exposition 
demanded by OT allegories. Judaism owes it to its contact with the Greeks. The 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture established itself in the time between 
Aristobulus and Philo. In the Epistle of Aristeas (148-171) it makes possible the 
extraction of profound ethical wisdom from the ritual definitions of the OT? On the 
other hand, Philo himself tells us that before him there were expositors who accepted 
only the literal sense and rejected all allegorising!® Yet he also tells us that there were 
others who accepted only the allegorical sense and rejected the literal observance of 
the Law, so that Judaism was dissolved altogether into philosophical ethics and 
cosmology.”~ Against this background Philo personally emerges in his allegorising as 
a theologian of the centre who avoids extremes and can combine diverse elements. 
His significance is to be found in the main in his fruitfulness, though many of his 
actual interpretations may well be older. The breadth and depth with which he worked 
over the Greek cultural heritage made possible and natural this fruitfulness in the 
allegorical interpretation of the oT 12 Rightly to evaluate his allegorising, we must not 
forget that, for all his arbitrariness in interpretation, Philo never surrenders the literal 
validity of the text. The Law is to be observed literally, and he accepts the factuality 
of what is narrated in the OT. For all his Greek culture and mystical piety, Philo is a 
convinced Jew ready to sacrifice himself for his faith. To maintain that the literal 
sense!? of the OT commands and narratives is not essential in Philo, but that he is 
concemed only with the allegorical meaning, is to make deductions which he himself 
rejected. 














Naturally, Philo was influenced by rationalising criticism of the OT. He rejected 
its anthropomorphisms and even criticised individual historical accounts!4 
Nevertheless, he maintained expressly and in all seriousness that those who could not 
bear the full truth declared by allegorical exposition should keep to the literal sense 
(Som., I, 231 ff.). Thus, those who could not love God as pure being should fear Him 
as the One who threatens and punishes (Deus Imm., 69). The literal sense has only a 





8 Cf. Gunkel, RGG@, I, s.v. “Allegorie.” 

9 The dating of Aristeas is much contested. Schiirer, III, 48 argues for c. 200 B.c.; E. 
Bickermann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 280 ff. for 145-100; Wendland in Kautzsch, 
Apokryphen, II, 3 for 96—63 (as also P. Riessler, A/tjtid. Schrifttum [1928], 1277): 
Bousset-Gressm., 27 for 40 B.c.—30 A.D. The most commonly accepted date 1s c. 96 
B.C. (ct. RGG@, I, s.v. “Aristeas”). 

10 Som., I, 92 ff. 

11 Migr. Abr., 89 ff.. Cf. Heinemann, 454. 

12 Cf. the material assembled on the basic principles of Philo’s allegorising and their 
application in Siegfried, 166-199. 

13 Naturally, it 1s quite another question that in all probability Philo. knew only the 
Gk. and not the Heb. text of the OT, cf. Schlatter, Gesch., 31, n. 43; Heinemann, 524 
ff. 

14 For examples, cf. Siegfried, 165-168. 

Deus Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 


subordinate significance. Yet it is still essential, since those for whom it is present are 
always the majority 1° 


In this matter we should bear in mind the highly complicated nature of Philo’s 
theology. It maintains an artificial balance between a legal and literalistic Judaism on 
the one side and an intellectual and spiritualistic mysticism on the other, never 
inclining too much to either the one or the other, but keeping the two in equilibrium. 





3. The early vindication and practice of allegorical exposition even in scribal 
circles in Palestine is shown by the canonicity of the Song of Solomon. Only by 
means of allegorising could this collection of love songs be understood as a 
representation of the love which binds Israel to God-~ The only question is whether 
there is a difference of degree or of principle between the Alexandrian and Palestinian 
theologians. The difference of degree is unmistakeable. Among the Palestinians 
allegorical interpretations!” are both rarer and less arbitrary; the distance between the 
literal meaning and the allegorical is much less. In general, the Palestinians are not so 
well instructed as Aristobulus and Philo in cosmology, psychology and similar 
achievements of Greek learning 18 Their concern is with questions more closely linked 
with the natural sense. For this reason they are less capable of allegorising, and have 
less need of it. Nevertheless, they applied it as needed, even in relation to the OT 
commands.!? 








The older contentiorf? that allegorical interpretation is found in Palestine only in 
exceptional cases is now outdated. Similarly, attempts to distinguish between the 
allegorical interpretation of the Alexandrians and the typological of the Palestinians in 
terms of an acceptance of historicity on the part of the latter and indifference to it on the 
part of the former, miss the decisive point. On the whole, Philo himself intends to 
maintain the historicity of what is narrated“ The decisive point is the attitude to the 
Greek Enlightenment and its biblical criticism. Philo was open to this, though not without 
reservations; the Palestinians were closed to it. though not completely. There is thus the 


15 This is not sufficiently taken into account in Str.-B., III, 397 f. 

16 Schlatter, Gesch., 356. 

17 On cf. Schirer, Hs, 348 f. and F. Weber, jtid. Theol. auf Grund d. Talmud2 
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recognises that allegory seemed to be indispensable to the Jerusalem teachers in their 
interpretation of prophecy, and that they also applied it to the historical part of the 
Pentateuch. 

20 Bousset, 185 f.; E. Bréhier, Les Idées philos. et relig. de Philon (1925), 45 f. 

21 Cf. EJ, II, 338; O. Michel, Pls. und seine Bibel (1929), 110. 
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same broken attitude on both sides: consequently a distinction only of degree and not of 
principle is to be discerned. 


The conception of Scripture is in essentials the same. For the Palestinians, too, it 
is in keeping with the dignity of Scripture that 1t has many meanings. “As the hammer 
causes many sparks to fly, so the word of Scripture has a manifold sense “4 In view 
of all this, it seems overwhelmingly probable that the allegorical exposition of 
Scripture came to the Palestinians from the Alexandrians, so that in the last analysis it 
derives from Greek influence even in its Palestinian form? There might well have 
been first steps in this direction in local Palestinian scholarship, but further 
development came only under Greek influences by way of Alexandria. 


Most instructive is the position of Josephus, who was writing for the Greek world, 
but was originally a Palestinian. As a historian he has little occasion to allegorise, 
Ant., 1, 25; and he can sometimes (Ap., 2, 255) speak sharply against tdc yoypdc 
Tpopacetc TV AAANyopiWv among the Greeks. Yet he unhesitatingly accepts the 
legitimacy of allegorical interpretation. Moses spoke allegorically wetd ceuvotntoc 
(Ant., 1, 24). Accordingly, he himself interprets allegorically the tabernacle and its 
furnishings (Ant., 3, 179-187). His allegorising is wholly along Alexandrian lines. 
Because Moses gave toooUtov pvotohoyiac in his giving of the Law and narration of 
history (Ant., 1, 18), the tabernacle and its furnishings must be evaluated as a 
representation tWv Odwv (Ant., 3, 180). He did not, of course, allegorise the halachot 
of the OT 2” What we see in Josephus does not indicate, therefore, that there was any 
essential difference between Palestinian and Alexandrian allegorising. 


4. There is no allegorical handling of Scripture either in the Synoptic sayings of 
Jesus or in John, but we find it in Paul in 1 C. 5:6-8; 1 C. 9:8-10; 1 C. 10:1-11; GI. 
4:21-31. Paul’s allegorising is closer to the Palestinian than the Alexandrian, since he 
does not use it to extract cosmological, psychological or similar lessons from the text. 
Yet formally the distinction from Philo is only one of degree. He allegorises in the 
true sense.2® If there is a distinctive feature as compared with Jewish allegorising, 
both Palestinian and Alexandrian, it is that he expounds Scripture as one who lives in 
the time of its fulfilment (1 C. 10:11), as one for whom the veil is thus removed which 
had previously lain over its reading (2 C. 3:14), so that the true sense of the OT may 





23 Michel correctly observes (111) that it 1s “obvious that there are many links 
between Philo and Palestinian exegesis.” 

24 b.Sanh., 34a; b.Shab., 88b; M. Ex. 15:12. Cf. Kittel Probleme, 94 f. The much 
quoted statement: “The meaning of Scripture does not go beyond the sphere of the 
literal” Shab., 63a), cannot be used in opposition, since the 7 rules of Hillel and the 
13 of Ishmael (cf. Strack, Einl., 96 ff.) show what can be gleaned from the literal 
wording. 

25 Cf. Kittel, op. cit., 85, who thinks it likely that Gk. philosophy had some effect on 
Palestinian Judaism. 

26 Schiirer, II[3, 548, n. 22. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

27 If Josephus interprets dreams allegorically (e.g., Ant., 17, 345) as Gu@iBdd@co UXO 
toU Oeiov AEyOueva (Bell., 3 352), this is simply along the lines of the OT itself. Cf. 
Schlatter, Theol. d. Jdts., 235 f. 

28 As against Michel, op. cit., 110. 


now be seen. Allegorising is thus a means to carry though his understanding of 
Scripture in terms of the centrality of Christ or the cross. In this regard Hebrews 
continues the work of Paul (7: 1ff.). Hence, for all the formal dependence of 
Christianity on Judaism and Hellenism, we really have a new beginning in this field 
which demonstrates the independence of Christianity. 


Biichsel 


+ GAAndovid 


Heb. , “praise Yahweh,” found in the LXX in y 104—106, 110-112, 113- 
118, 134-135, 145-150 It is doubtful whether it is a heading or a conclusion.2 In favour 
of the latter view we might refer to a. Midr. Ps. 104 § 27 (224b), which attaches 
Hallelujah to v. 35 of Ps. 104 (Heb.¥ b. the Odes of Solomon, which always conclude 
with Hallelujah; c. the liturgical use in Jewish (Hellenistic) worship, which has it sung by 
the congregation and makes it an independent acclamation (Tob. 13:8; 3 Macc. 7:13). 
Christian worship adopted the same practice: Mart.Mt., 25: yodAeww tO GAAnAoviG, and 
after a Psalm: mévtec Exéxpatav Adniovia. AdAndovie is also a song of the angels (ib., 
26). 


In the NT it occurs only at Rev. 19:1, 3, 4, 6, where it introduces or merges into a 
hymn of victory and forms with Gury (19:4) an independent response. 


Schlier 


Croc, GAASTPLOG, ANGAAOTPLOW, GAAOYEVI|S, 


GAG MvA0C 





G)A0c." 


If even in ancient Greek it is very difficult to make a clear distinction between O 
Etepoc (the other where there are two) and GAAoc (another where there are many), 
since the latter shades into the former and the former into the latter! in the kowy and 
the NT this kind of distinction becomes quite impossible. “Both words deny 
identity.” Neither Heb. nor Aram. has more than one word for “other”: 7 


XN is never found in the genuine Mk., the Epistles of Peter, or Rev., and only once 
in John (19:37). GAAoc is often used where only two are in question, as in Mt. 5:39 


1 7 instead of e: cf. Dalman Gr., 191, 2. 

2 It is probable that no general decision can be made. Cf. also H. B. Swete, An 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (1900), 250 f. 

3 Str.-B., II, 497. 

Mt. Matthaei. 

* G)Xoc. Bl.-Debr. § 306; Zahn on Gl. 1:6, 7. 

1 Cf. Pass.-Cr., s.v. GAAoc; and other dictionaries on Gog and Etepoc. 


(Lk. 6:29); 12:13; 27:61; 28:1; Jn. 18:16; 20:3, 4, 8; 19:32. GAO and EtEpoc are also 
used interchangeably with no recognisable difference, as in Mt. 16: IP 1C. 12:8-10: 
2 C. 11:4; Hb. 11:35-36. In GI. 1:6, 7: gic Etepov eUayyédtov, O OUK Eottv AAO, we 
again find the two in the same sense: “Unto another gospel which is not another,” 1.e., 
which is really no gospel at all, buf a human teaching. 


+ GAAOtpLOc.* 


“What belongs to an GAAoc.” and therefore “strange.” also “alien,” “unsuitable,” and 
even finally “hostile.” The LXX normally uses it to render , and sometimes . 


In the NT it is mainly used to denote “what belongs to another”: olkétyc (R. 14:4), 
«Ono (2 C. 10:15), Kavev (2 C. 10:16), Guaptiot (1 Tm. 5:22), aia (Hb. 9:25), yh 
(Ac. 7:6; Hb. 11:9). Substantively, tO GAA 6tptiov is used as the opp. of TO Upétepov in 
Lk. 16:124 It can also denote that which does not form part of the subject in 
question,” and it is thus used in opp. to viot in Mt. 17:25 and xownyv in Jn. 10:5. 
Finally, 1t has the sense of “hostile” in Hb. 11:34. In the NT, however, it is never used 
in the sense of alien to God. 


+ AnaddoTpIOM.’ 


“To estrange or alicnate.* dnaAotpocbr and dnaAotpwaOfivor usually have a 
pass. rather than a reflex, significance. Polyb., I. 79. 6: ) Lapd@ ... AnnAAOTPIOOY 
Kapyndovoc, is not reflex. but pass., as shown by the context, cf. I, 82, 7. As against this 
it must be conceded that in Ps. 58:3: Hos. 9:10: Is. 1:4 ¢@) AnHALOTpLoOnoav has the 
meaning that “they have estranged or alienated themselves.” In the LX X the word renders 
Wt, Wa, 71d. WI. It is also found in Jos. (Ant., 4, 3: 11, 148). 


3 Schl. Mt., 503 compares: ol WEv ... Hyyeddov, ol SE ... Etepot SE Ereyov, Jos.Bell., 6, 
398. 

4 Examples of this meaning of ei 4 may be found in Ditt. Or., 201, n. 33. 

* G)AOtptoc. Pass.-Cr., Pr.-Bauer, Cr.-K6.:, s.v. 

| The fullest examples are given in Pass.-Cr. Under no. 4 there are examples of the 
sense of “alien,” and under no. 5 of “hostile.” 

2 Although there is good attestation for Nuwétepov BL Orig. or Eudv 157e i 1 Mcion, 
we must keep to the usual reading Upétepov. To describe the eternal good as divine 
By means of Nuétepov (Eudv) is only to weaken the profound thought that the true 
possession of man is the eternal good ascribed to him by God; cf. Zn., ad /oc. 

3 Correspondingly we find in Jos.Bell., 2, 409 that no sacrifice of GiA6tpto1 should be 
accepted: and in 7, 266 GAAOtpwt is the opp. of olketdtatot 

* AnodOTPIOW. Cr.-KG., s.v. 

| Examples may be found in Pape and Pass. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 


In the NT we find only the part. perf. pass. and the word occurs only in the Prison 
Epistles at Col. 1:21 and Eph. 2:12; 4:18. It denotes the state prior to reconciliation. 
The parallel expressions make it plain that in all three passages it applies only to this 
state. Col. 1:12: Ovtac AnnAAOTPIMLEVOUS Kal EYOPOUs tH Stavoid Ev tolc Epyotc tolc 
movnpolc; Eph. 2:12: GmnAAotpwpévot tho moduteiac toU Topand Kal Cévor TOV 
Sia0nKWv thc Exayyehiac Kth.; Eph. 4:18: Eoxotmpévor th Stavoid Ovtec 
drnndrLotpiopévot thc Gwf\c toU Seo. There is reference to a process or act which 
has brought about this state, whether we think of the judgment of God or the guilt of 
man, only to the extent that this state is culpable and worthy of condemnation; the 
presuppositions of the state are no longer expressly in view. As the parallels EyOpdc 
and Eévoc show, AnnAAOTPLMLEvOG means almost the same as GAAOTptoc. Aristot.Pol., 
II, 8, p. 1268a, 10: GAAStptov thc moAttEiac is a striking parallel to Eph. 2:12. Light is 
also shed on Eph. 4:18 by Pol., II, 8, since oUdevOc petéyov in the latter is parallel to 
OAAOtptov, and AnndrAAOtpwévoc in the former means “without a share in (the life of 
God).” 


t G)doyEevijc.’ 


“Alien” or “foreign.” the opp. of Eyyevijc and ovyyevijc. also eUyevijc. and par. to 
CAAG@vAOC, GALoEOvi}c. EtepoeOvijc also GAAOSardc. GAAGtPLIOc. The word is found only 
in Jewish and Christian Gk.; there are no pagan examples. The LXX uses it for Ex. 
29:33; Nu. 16:40 (17:5): Lv. 22:10 (not of priestly descent): Jl. 3(4):17: Jer. 51 (28):51: 
Ob. 11 (not of Israelite descent): or for soit an alien land”): Ex. 12:43: 


Lv. 22:25: Is. 56:3.6: 60:10: Ez. 44:7. 9: also for (“bastard”):1 Zech. 9:6. Philo has 
itin Som., I, 161; Spec. Leg., I, 124: IV, 16; Virt.. 147, but it is not found in Josephus. 


In the NT it is used only of the Samaritan who gives thanks in Lk. 17:18. 
Elsewhere it 1s found only on the inscription on the barrier in the temple at 
Jerusalem:? undéva. GdLoyevhy sionopsveo0an EvtOc toU tpvedKktov Kal mepiBdXov, Oc 
5 Av ANON, Eavt® altioc Eotat 51d tO EEaKohovOelv Oavatov. With the help of the 
hypothesis that this inscription comes from the Roman government? attempts have 
been made to show that G)Xoyevijc also occurs in secular Gk.. But since this 


part. participle. 

perf. perfect. 

2 Cf. yw 68:9: Arm Aotpiapévoc EvevnOnv tol Ader poic ov Kal Cévoc tol viol thc 
LNTPOG ov; Ez. 14:5: Katd tdc Kapdiac aUtTMv tdc Onn).Lotpiapévac an Ey0U Ev 
tols EVD LOACW aUt@v; Ps. Sol. 17:15: Ev Oiotprorntt O €0p0c ETOINOEV, EV 
Umepnoavid: Kal Ff Kapdia aUtoU GAotpia AzO toU HcoU NuDv. The meaning 
“excluded” or “expelled” is possible (Jos.Ant., 11, 148: Mo TOV ... OUK 
Aravinoavimv AnadOtTpiwwlnoouévov toU wAPovc), but seems less likely in view of 
the parallels. 

Pol. Politica. 

* Giovevnc. Cr.-K6., 237; Deissmann LO, 61; Dausch Synopt., 528. 

1 In the sense of mixed descent, cf. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

2 Ditt. Or., 598; Schiirer, Il, 272 f.; Deissmann LO, 61. 

3 T. Mommsen, Rom. Gesch4 (1894), 513, also Dittenberger and Deissmann. 


hypothesis is palpably mistaken, we must accept the fact that, even if GAAoyevjc was 
not coined by the Jews, it was given its meaning by them. This is in full accord with 
the fact that genealogy, not in the sense of nationality but of descent from Abraham, 
had a significance for the Jews hardly paralleled among any other people? 





The inscription has come down intact: cf. the illustration in Deissmann and quotations 
in Jos.Bell., 5, 194; 6, 124 f.. Ant., 15, 417. Its commencement is thus wnOéva GA Aoyevh. 
i.e., GAAoyevijc is used in the absolute. Consequently the inscription speaks from a Jewish 
rather than a Roman standpoint, and is thus Jewish in derivation. If 1t were Roman, the 
use of the absolute GAAoyevic for non-Jews would be quite inexplicable. It would have 
run somewhat as follows: Access for Jews only. no alien may ... In addition, the Jews 
themselves, 1.e.. the priests and their officers. had control of the temp?eAccording to 
Jos.. Titus says expressly that. as the Jews built the barrier, so they set up the Gk. and Lat. 
inscriptions (Bell.. 6, 124 f.): the right to execute those who violated the prohibition was 
guaranteed by the Romans (126). The oUy Upelc in 124 and 125 (the Jews) and the ouy 
Nucic in 126 (the Romans) correspond too plainly to leave any doubt that the Romans 
invested the Jews with the right referred to but did not themselves put up the inscriptions. 
The use of Lat. shows regard for the Roman government but does not prove that the 
Romans were responsible for the inscriptions. 





It is striking that Jos. does not use GAAoyevijc in any of his three versions of the 
inscription. He has no equivalent in Bell., 6, 125. GAAd@uvAOc in 5, 194 and GAAoeOvijc in 
Ant., 15, 417. His reason for avoiding GAAoyevijc is that he is writing for non-Jews. 
Perhaps he or his revisers feared that the word might offend non-Jews by seeming to deny 
them cUyéveta. It is improbable that it was avoided on literary grounds. since Philo, who 
writes a cultured and not a popular Gk., does not avoid it in writing for Jews. 


+ GAAO@vAOG.” 


“Of alien descent,” “foreign.” It is found from the time of Aeschylus and 
Thucydides” In the LXX it is used for in Is. 61:5.: for in Is. 2:6: for 

in 1S. 13:3: Ps. 108:10 (cf. 1 Macc. 4:22). Jos. uses it in Ant., 9, 102 and 291: 
11, 150; Bell., 5, 194. 





In the NT it is found only at Ac. 10:28 to denote the Gentiles from the standpoint 
of the Jews. According to Dg., 5, 17 the Jews treat Christians as GAAO@vAOL. 


Biichsel 
GAAotpietioKkomos — Exioxonoc 


4 Cf. the emphasis placed by the Jews on genealogical records, | Chr. 1-9; Mt. | etc.; 
on this point cf. G. Kittel in ZNW, 20 (1921), 49 ff. Even the full proselyte could 
never describe the patriarchs as J°N1AN. 

5 Schiirer, HU, 271 ff. Mommsen and Dittenberger seem not to have considered this 
point. 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

* G)AO0vKoc. Pr.-Bauer, Pape, s.v.; Cr.-K6.. under Gioyeviie. 

| Examples are given by Pape and Pass.-Cr. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 





Adoyos — déyw 


Cuaptévo, Audptynya, Guaptict 





A. Sin in the OT. 
1. The Words used in the OT. 


a. The concept of sin is linguistically expressed in many ways in the OT. Indeed, 
justice is hardly done to this variety either in the LXX with its summary use of 
Cuaptia, Gudptnua, Auaptmdoc, Guaptéve, or Gdikia, ASikoc, Aducéw, or Avonia, 
doéBeww, kaxia and their derivatives, nor by our moder translations, which neither 
express the richness of the original nor even catch the decisive point in some cases. In 





English, for example, some Heb. expressions like and X, and sometimes 


* 


Cuapta&ve, kth. It is to be noted that the authorship of these articles on the word group 
Gucpt- is particularly complex. Examples from the OT and LXX were provided by G. 
Quell and G. Bertram. The basis of the MS. was provided by G. Stahlin, but in his 
absence on a journey to India this was worked over by W. Grundmann and K. H. 
Rengstorf. Section D. was left virtually unaltered; sections C. and E. were much 
revised and extended by Grundmann, with contributions from H. Kleinknecht and K. 
G. Kuhn; and section F was completely recast by Grundmann. The articles on 
Cuaptardc and Avayaptytoc which were not originally planned as separate articles, 
were contributed by K. H. Rengstorf. 


On A: K. Umbreit, Die Siinde, ein Beitrag z. Theologie des AT (1853): J. C. 
Matthes, ThT, 24 (1890), 225 ff.; J. Koberle, Stinde u. Gnade im relig. Leben d. 
Volkes Israel (1905): W. Staerk, Stinde u. Gnade nach d. Vorstellung d. dlteren 
Judentums, bes. d. Dichter der soy. Busspsalmen (1905); F. Bennewitz, Die Stinde im 
alten Israel (1907); H. Seeger, Die Triebkrdfte d. relig. Lebens in Israel u. Babylon 
(1923), 87ff.; J. Pedersen, /srael Its Lite and Culture (1926), 411 ff.. S. Mowinckel, 
Psalmenstudien, I (1921), 39ff.; J. Hempel, “Siinde u. Offenbarung nach at. u. 
nt.licher Anschauung,” Z. syst. Th., 10 (1932), 163-199. On C: F. Weber, Jiidische 
Theologie? (1897): Moore, I, 445-552; Bousset-Gressm., 399-409; F. C. Porter, The 
Yecer Hara, A Study of the Jewish Doctrine of Sin, Bibl. and Sem. Studies of Yale 
Univ. (1902), 93-156; A. Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbin. 
Literature of the First Century (1928). On E: K. Latte, “Schuld u. Siinde in der 
griechischen Religion,” ARW, 20 (1920/21), 254-298: O. Hey, Apaptia, Philologus, 
83 (1927), 1-17, 137-163: J. Stenzel, “Metaphysik des Altertums,” Hdbch. d. 
Philosophic (1929/ 31), 17ff., H. Weinstock, Sophokles (1931); F. X. Steinleitner, Die 
Beicht im Zshg. mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in d. Antike (Diss. Miinchen, 1913). On 
D to F: Cr.-Ko., 136ff.; Trench, 152ff.; Ltzm. R., 75ff.; E. de Witt-Burton, Crit. and 
Exeg. Comm. on the Ep. to the Gal. (1921), 436 ff.; M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im 
Glauben des Pls (1909), 119ff.; R. Otto, Siinde und Urschuld (1932). Cf. also the NT 
theologies. 


others, are usually rendered “guilt” as indicating a distinctive aspect of sin, but in the 
Gk. Bible the same words (e.g., %)1 are usually translated by the terms adduced or 








sometimes (e.g., )2 by other equivalents which are even less appropriate. The 
following examination will indicate both the most important LX X usage and also the 
rich variety of the Heb. mode of expression. 


Guaptia is mostly used for (238 times) and Y (70 times). Of the other 
derivatives of NUM. is translated by it 28 times. 8 times, and 
and the inf. M once each. In the case of other Heb. equivalents. it is used for 19 
times, for the verb YW5 twice. for. and 4 times, twice and once. In 
addition, it is used twice for and , and in what often seems to be a 
“theologisation” it is used once each for wAl (Is. 53:4), (Is. 65:2). (Jer. 
14:7). (Ez. 36:19), Aram. (Da. 6:5), f (Prv. 26:26), MULv. 14:19). 
(1 K. 22:53); Aram. MT (Da. 6:23) and YW in hi (Da. 11:32). duaptynua is 
mostly used for. Y and (8 and 4 times). It is also used once each for . 

(Hos. 10:13) and (Nu. 1:53 incorrectly). GuaptwAdc is used 72 times for 

and twice for . also for (11 times), and (once each), and for 
the verb NUM (twice): also once each for, and WN (y 128[129]:3 ina 
“theologisation”). Guapté&v@ occurs 162 times for NUM gal and twice for hi. It also 
represents the verbs YW5 (Lam. 3:42), OWN (3 times), Dyn, nw pi (once), NWY (in 
expressions like Nu. 5:7: ) and YW hi (each 3 times). It is only 
mistakenly or in intentionally free translations that nouns are rendered Guaptéva, e.g.. 

(in Gn. 4:7 Quwaptec incorrectly for <. 1S. 20:1 ti QudptyKa for 
etc.),. and (each 3 times): also . . and (each twice) and 

Y (once). Gducia has 36 equivalents, of which Y¥ (50 times) is the most common. 
whereas is found only 7 times and (Da. 9:24) and (lep. 28 [Jer. 51]:5) 
only once each. We also find (14 times). (9). and (8), (70 
confined to Psalms). f and (4). The only other equivalents of material interest. 
and occurring only once or twice each, are .. (Ez. 21:32), Aram. 
(Da. 4:24)... and together with the name of the well in Gn. 26:20 
() and the abbreviation for 2 (Ez. 12:2). Gdiknpa, too, is mostly used for 
Y (5 times) and (4) and also (twice) and... and 
(once each). Gdikoc occurs 33 times for (as nomen rectum), 10 times for , and 8 
for . It is also used for, (4 each), (3).,.., (2 each), 
., and (1 each), Gdtkéq is used for NUM (3 times), YWD. YY 


1 Only Gn. 4:13 is rendered by the most appropriate aitia (— 280). 

2 mAnupéereta, -AElv (“mistake in singing”) is most commonly used (22 times): other 
equivalents are Gyvowa (5), Bacavoc (4), even Ikaoudc (Am. 8:14 fem.) and 
Ka0aptoudc (Prv. 14:9). Quaptia is used only in Lv. 5:7; Nu. 18:9 (pl.); 2 K. 12:17; Is. 
53:10; and Géducioa in Jer. 28(51):5. 

inf. infinitive. 


and YW hi (1 each). On the other hand, it is used 14 times for PWY. 3 for DYN. (Da. 9:5 
© [A] for 17). Of relevant nouns, we may cite (twice) and 4 (once). Avonia 

is used for 24 Heb. equivalents: 63 times for ¥, 26 for and (only in Ez. apart 

from Jer. 16:18), 20 for Cs. 53:12 verb). 8 or 5 for and : 7 each for 


,. and . More rarely it is used for, . 
rl... (Is. 5:7)... (Ps. 139:24 perhaps for 
“injurious word.” Gunkel). . i? and . also once for the verb nnw 


hi. Gvopoc is used 31 times for , but only once for (Is. 33:14). It is also used for 

(5 times). for. . , and twice for Y. The infrequent Avéunwa occurs 
sometimes for Y, (3 times each), , (twice each) and . and 

(once). dvoueiv translates YW (gal and hi 8 times), YW5D and NNW (pi and hi) 

three each. It is also used for 71¥, 290. NUM (ODa. 9:5 ?) and some nouns, doéfeua. 
which with Guaptia has the strongest religious accentuation of all the equivalents, is most 
commonly used for . (27 times), then for and (4 times), more rarely for 

ws... €tc. It occurs only twice each 

for and Y. and even in these cases there is some textual doubt. doefijc is mostly 
the equivalent for (14 times). other terms being of little significance. The case is 

much the same with doefelv, except that now is strongly represented (10 times) and 

XO does not occur at all. Worth noting is 71/9 in Lam. 3:42. kakia, corresponds for the 
most part to the derivates of YY". but also. though the MSS. differ, td’, in 1 Ch. 21:8: 

Jer. 16:18; 13:22 (A). to in Is. 29:20 and to in Jer. 15:13 (A). The same is true 

of kaxoc, for which, with etc., the following equivalents deserve mention: (3 

times), (Prv. 10:23), (Job 16:2), (Prv. 16:12), (Job 22:23). xaxoUv, 

is used in Is. 50:9 for YW) hi. kakozoteiv in 2 S. 24:17 (A) for 71Y hi. As equivalents for 
77 or 7712 in the religious sense we often find G0eteiv, Aqtotévat (both also for YW5), 
Gucdelv (Jer. 4:17). Epitew (1 K. 12:14f.). napoBatvew. napoévbvew (for NX 11 

1? Nu 20:24), pt) cioakovew (Is. 1:20), and esp. zapantkpaivew (Ez. 2:3 for 77 and 


18 times for 77): in Ez. olkoc xapantkpaivev 9 times for 2). 


The reasons for these defects in translation are not to be sought only in the 
methods of the translators but also in the peculiar difficulty of the Heb. usage. It is 
obvious that among the many words to be considered none was exclusively devoted to 
religious and theological use and therefore none constitutes an exact equivalent to the 
English “sin.” All the Heb. words in question had a secular as well as a religious 
sense, and, disparate though the relation often is, the very fact of this twofold usage 
constitutes a warning not to overestimate the purely religious content of the term. On 
closer inspection all seem to be more or clearly the results of rational reflection which 
is religious in content. They are theologoumena rather than original terms of 
spontaneous experience, and the meaning falls into different groups. This explains 
why the subjectivity of the translator plays a more important role than 1s helpful. 
Sometimes a religious emphasis is imported where none was meant? and sometimes a 





3 Cf. e.g., Prv. 1:31: Goéfeto for etc. 


secular word is used which weakens the religious content? At any rate, the relatively 
rich linguistic differentiation in the Hebrew may be very largely discerned of itself by 
reason of the fact that only with the strongest reservations, if at all, can we count on a 
uniform and self-contained concept of sin in the authors of the OT; the problem of sin 
is complicated by a series of detailed questions of linguistic history. 


b. The language of the OT gives us four different roots to which the concept of sin 
is usually attached and which we have usually to render as “to sin” or “sin” without 
being able to bring out the etymologically derived nuances of the Hebrew. These roots 
are as follows. 


XO. This verb is used 177 times in the gal including the infin. and part. forms, 32 
times in the hiphil and 9 in the hithpael. We also find 15 forms of the piel. which always 
have denominative significance in the privat. sense “to put away sim’Even some of the 
hithpael forms are reflexive in relation to the privat, piel: “to free oneself from sin.” On 
the whole there are thus 233 examples of the verb, predominantly in a religious serRaOf 
the nouns formed from NOM the most common is (fem.. only Gn. 4:7 masc. — n. 








28). which occurs 289 times and seems to be strongly-preferred to nouns from other roots. 
In large part. Of course, follows the intensive constructions of the verb and has 

thus the privative significance of means to avert sin or its consequences. It thus denotes in 
many cases a specific form of sacrifice the occasion and ritual of which are described in 


Ly. 4:1-5: 138 Elsewhere it simply means “sin” unless in certain cases we prefer a legal 
term like “misdemeanour” or “negligence.” The various plural and suffix constructions of 


can all be traced back to the sing. which in the absol. form occurs only 


4 Cf. e.g., Job 9:22: dvvadotye for etc. 

5 Cf. Bauer-Leander, Hist. Grammatik d. heb. Spr., 1 (1922), 291; G. Bergstrasser, 
Hebr. Gramm., II (1929), 94. 

6 For exceptions — 2a. 

masc. masculine. 





28 Cf. esp. Ps. 18:3, where the reference is to ademon in Sheol. Similarly in 

Gn. 4:7 indicates a demonic being, cf. H. Duhm, Die bdsen Geister im AT (1904), 8 f. 
and the Comm. ad /oc. 

7 B. Baentsch (Komm. zu Ex. 29:14) counts 101 instances. 


8 This meaning, and the corresponding meaning of , are perhaps to be 


explainedfrom the fact that = and were catch-words in the priestly theology 

of the cultus and were thus adapted to serve as principles of classification in drawing 
up rubrics for the sacrifices. The oldest examples seem to occur in Ez. (cf. 40:39 and 
R. Smend, Komm. ad /oc.). Baentsch (Lv., 321) sees a connection with the penal and 


penitential offerings already found prior to the Exile ( 2 K. 12:17; 

perhaps this was the term for what was done by those who were expiated in Am. 2:8): 
yet these instances give us only analogies of the transference of meaning and do not 
provide stepping-stones in the development of technical cultic terms. 

sing. singular. 


twice (Ex. 34:7; Is. 5:18). We find 8 timeso and the masc. 35 times.10 The 


nomen agentis (“simmer”) is found in the sing. only as a fern. (Amos 9:8): but the 
plur. either with or without suffix occurs 18 times. 


YW5 (“to rebel”) is found as a verb 41 times, including 10 instance of the part. gal: as 


the noun it is found 92 times (sing. and plur.). 


r11Y as a verb occurs in 17 forms, of which 6 (niph and pi forms) have either directly 
or metaphorically the secular meaning of “to bend” (— 279). The use of the nourW/11 is 
much greater; this is found in the sing. and the plur.( Y)227 times and it has a stronger 


religious emphasis, the thought of guilt being forcefully asserted (— 3. and — 
OLKGLOGDVN)). Y are faults which establish guilt. 


MAW (“to err”) occurs 19 times as a verb, with the par. construction AAW (4 times), 





and also 19 instances of the noun . Together these bring out a further characteristic 
of sin as creaturely conditioned erron3 


Apart from 77 and 7), which are particularly close in meaning to YW5, many 


of the roots mentioned under a., and esp. YW, D1 or OWN (— iAéoxeo8a1 and 279 
f.) might be added to these four. And the four themselves, for all that they are used in 
what is essentially the same or a similar theological and religious way, give evidence 
of such strong qualitative differences among themselves that they alone are enough to 
prove the rich and varied nature of the thinking about sin either consciously or 
unconsciously expressed in their use. Hence a comparison of the content enclosed in 
these four main strands of usage will help us to a more or less accurate understanding 
of what the Hebrews meant by sin. 





2. The Legal and Theological Content of the OT Concept of Sin. 





9 Ps. 40:6, where IN seems to mean sin-offering, as elsewhere and 
must have been pointed by someone who had in view a combination like 

(Is. 1:13). 

10 It often seems to merge into the concept of guilt, cf. Lv. 19:17; 20:20: 

22:9; 24:15; Nu. 9:13; 18:22; Is. 53:12; Ez. 23:49. — 279 ff. 

11 Constructed with the afformative -dn on the concluding vowel, cf. J. Barth, Die 
Nominalbildung in den semit. Sprachen (1889), 326. 

plur. plural. 


12 Other derivatives like °¥, and have little connection with religious 


speech, unless we appeal to Is. 19:14: M7 (LXX: mveUpa mhaviyjosac). 
par. parallel. 
13 Also in Ps. 19:12, in Gn. 43:12 and in Job 19:4 may be cited 


in this connection. 
esp. especially. 


a. As we have learned from the above statistics, the root SU with its derivatives 
is the main word for sin. This seems to be in harmony with the fact that this root can 
give an obviously formal definition which suits well the conceptual significance. That 
is to say, the widespread religious and theological use of the root does not touch the 
motive and inner quality of sinful action but simply its formal peculiarity. The root is 
basically metaphorical, and all Who used and heard it must have been aware of this. 
For in a limited way the OT uses the same word NOri in a secular serrse as a verb of 
movement to indicate “missing the right point.”’ Now it is impossible to think that this 
usage derives from the religious, legal, or ethical; on the contrary, it is basic to the 


latter. Thus it can be said of the wayfarer in Prv. 19:2: (“he that 
hasteth with his feet goeth astray”). Again, in Prv. 8:36 NOM, “to miss,” is the opp. of 


NX, “to find.” We also read in Job 5:24: (“thou shalt not miss,” 1.c., fail 
to find what thou art seeking). The same meaning is to be found outside the Wisdom 
literature. Thus Ju. 20:16 says of the Benjamite slingers that they could sling stones at 


an hair breadth: (“and not miss’’).14 There is an instructive example of 


confusion of meaning in Ps. 25:8. The Mas. reading understands those who 

are to be guided by Yahweh as “sinners,”’ whereas there can be little doubt that the 
poet simply had in view those who had lost their way ( , cf. LXX: 
Guaptévovtac Ev OSM), i.e., those who even with the best intentions were in 
difficulties. The one who supplied the pointing purposely introduced a theological 
significance in order to make it clear to the reader that even circles which follow 
closely the guidance of Yahweh still have a sense of sin. This subtlety could be easily 
introduced into the text, however, only because the verb of movement used by the 
author was already associated metaphorically with the “way.” Although there are only 
a few instances of this secular usage! they give us good grounds for concluding that 
NOM never quite lost in Hebrew its sense of erroneous action, and therefore that the 
most common Heb. term for sin did not have the predominantly religious emphasis 
proper to the English “sin.” 


This conjecture is strengthened by a comparative survey of the numerous passages in 
the OT in which NOP is used as a legal term either in judicial terminology or more 
popularly. If it is correct that basically the verb NUM is a verb of movement denoting 
erring or straying, it was well adapted to be used of all kinds of misdemeanours. We can 
see its adoption for this purpose in all cases where NOM denotes a missing of the legal 
norm which ought to obtain in the mutual dealings of men. The law about witnesses 
before the judgment in Dt. 19:15-—21 uses the term as well as Y in the 


OT Old Testament. 

opp. oppositum. 

14 LXX: oUK E€apaptévovtec. 

Mas. Masora. 

15 Various interpretations are possible in the case of 1 in Is. 65:20. What is 
meant is the one who has “missed” the full measure of his life, cf. the old man who 
has not yet filled his days. He is a sinner only to the extent that premature death is 
dogmatically thought to be a proof of sin. 

Heb. Hebrew. 


comprehensive sense of offence against established practice. Thus we read that only 
many witnesses can be accepted (“in respect of any iniquity or 


misdemeanour’). The addition (“in respect of any offence of 





which he may be guilty.” v. 15) expressly widens the reference to embrace all legal 
categories. There is certainly no thought of a purely religious or cultic transgression, since 


the authorities concerned are seeilae” Similarly Dt. 21:22 includes without 

restriction under the concept of (“case of law’’).17 A specific reference to legal 
processes 1s also to be found in the threatening saying in Is. 29:21 concerning persons 
who force others to make false statements: Again, legal terminology 

is plainly recognisable when Hezekiah confesses to the king of Assyria his breach of the 
treaty in the word (2 K. 18:14).1s The law of custom in the dealings of nations is 
certainly meant when Jephthah says to the Moabite king who attacks him: 

(Ju. 11:27). Individual legal relationships are in view when it 1s said of the 
Egyptians whom Joseph met in prison: (Gn. 40:1, E? J ?), 1.e., they had 
failed in their duty; there had been — or “failings” (Gn. 41:9).19 In the same sense it 
is said of David, who had done nothing amiss as the vassal of Saul: (1 S. 19:4). 

David himself, when he might have spared Saul but did him no harm, cried to him: 

(1 8. 24:12). On the other hand, Saul admits his disloyalty to David: 

(1 S. 26:21). There are other cases where the forensic reference is strong even though it is 
to faults which are against an ethical rather than a strictly legal norm. Reuben warns his 
brothers against doing violence to Joseph: (Gn. 42:22 E),20 and 

similarly Jonathan warns Saul against murdering David: (1S. 

19:5). If odd or ungracious treatment is suffered at the hands of someone, the dispute with 
him is opened with a question like that of Jacob to Laban: > (Gn. 
31:36) or Abimelech to Abram: 7) (Gn. 20:9). Here (or ) is 

simply that which a reasonable person does not do, for “actions which are not done” is on 
the lips of Abimelech a more stringent formulation of what he had already described as 
NOM and of what he could not affirm in respect of his own conduct. In this sense NOM 





can even denote a lasting state of guilt or moral boycott, as when Judah pledges the safety 
of Benjamin with the words: “If I bring him not unto thee,” (Gn. 





43:9 J: cf. 44:32), 1.e. I will always count as disloyal before thee. It is self-evident that the 


Vv. verse. 

16 v. 17 has been unskilfully edited to give a spiritual character to the legal court, cf. 
the Comm. ad loc. 

17 Cf. also Dt. 22:26. On the other hand, in Dt. 15:9; 23:22: 24:15, the reference to 


the making of complaint to Yahweh gives the term a religious emphasis. 


Yahweh is the Guardian of the legal relationship and is thus affected by a breach of 
the norm which protects it. 





18 The obviously incorrectly pointed words in Ex. 5:16 (read: [E]) also 
express a complaint at unlawful conduct on the part of officials. 

19 It is self-evident that the Heb. author is not alluding here to the supposed divine 
dignity of Pharaoh. 


20 Cf. the self-accusation of the brothers in v. 21: 





speaker has in mind here certain unfavourable consequences for himself in the case 
envisaged. 


b. This limited aspect of the usage of NOM721 1s fundamental to an understanding of 
the religious meaning of the term, and in essence of the whole thought of sin in the 
OT. For in the case of the other roots mentioned a theological and more generally 
religious usage has also developed from the content of secular usage in regard to 
interrelationships and law, though it is impossible to fix with any historical precision 
either the beginning or the progress of this development in the literature of the OT. 
The transference of the secular content to the processes of religious life 1s particularly 
instructive in this instance because the assumption must have been that this life was 
seen as one which was either ordered, or to be ordered, by legal norms, or at least by 
certain generally binding rules. If the religious life is accepted as one which 1s 
predominantly ordered, 1.¢., if the basic principle is accepted that the dealings of man 
with God must follow a prescribed pattern and no other, this is a specifically 
theological consideration. From it one can if one wishes deduce the process of a 
transference of meaning without any possibility of conflict with the declarations of the 
OT. There will remain, however, a certain basic suspicion against making theological 
reflection responsible for giving such a distinctive meaning to terms which were used 


so realistically by the authors, especially when roots like YW5 (“to rebel”) are not 


merely formal like NOM and 1Y but express human volition. 


Certainly YW5 is the most active and the least formal of all the terms used for sin 
and sinning. It has been excellently equated by E. Koni¢2 with “rebellion.” In its 
secular and not necessarily forensic use it denotes the wilful breach of a relationship 
of peace or alliance, e.g., Israel's renouncing of the dynasty of David (1 K. 12:19), or 
the revolt of vassal peoples against the “hand” of their overlords (cf. esp. 2 K. 8:20: 

). If, then, in Is. 1:2 the image of sons rebelling against 
parental authority 1s applied to the opposition of Israel to Yahweh, or if in Jer. 2:29 
the revolt against God 1s compared with a legal process initiated against Him, this 
shows clearly that the origin of such conduct, 1.e., of sin, is to be found in a decision 
of the human will? Along the same lines Amos (4:4) need only say 

(“transgress’’) without any further explanation to denote this challenging and almost 
impetuous attitude towards God. There is unmistakeably reflected in this attitude 
towards God, and hence also in the corresponding expression, a basic “numinous” 


21 A similar picture is presented by the use of , which has an even stronger legal 


character. In legal terminology (e.g., Ex. 23:1 etc.) denotes one who is in the 

wrong. This is the starting-point for all further shades of meaning. Cf. G. Marschall, 
Die “Gottlosen” des ersten Psalmenbuches (1929). 49 ff. 

22 E. Konig, Wort., s.v. 

23 Further examples may be found, e.g., in Hos. 7:13; 8:1 (rebellion against the Torah 


of Yahweh); Jer. 2:29; 3:13; Ez. 18:31; 20:38: Is. 43:27 (par. with NOM).The 
relationship of YW5 to 77, and the distinctive emphasis on will in both terms, 


emerges particularly clearly in Ps. 5:10. The plans of the adversaries which have led 
to their downfall correspond to their rebellions, and both are summed up in the 





concluding expression: ’ “they bade thee defiance.” 


element in sin. Rebellion is a conscious and intentional “violation, not of purely 
arbitrary will, but of an actual object of numinous value, no matter what this may 
be.”4 Sin is thus a spontaneous human reaction to the holy and the divine. 


The same thought, though with emphasis on an almost tragic element in human 
conduct, is to be found in the concept of man’s going astray in his dealings with God. 
In a way which is often overlooked, this touches on the genuinely theological problem 
of sin and should not be omitted in the present context. Unfortunately, in the OT it 
mostly occurs with some degree of distortion in ritual terminology, or, conversely, we 
are to assume that it achieved its full development only as a few religious thinkers 
lifted 1t out of its relatively innocuous ritual setting. For, so far as the actual wording 


g0eS, MAW (“to err”) with its derivatives seems to be the mildest expression for the 
reality of sin. This appearance is easily given because the root is predominantly used 
in the cultic and ritual sphere. In this sphere 1t denotes a misguided but not 


unconditionally negligent or culpable offence on the part of a “simple” person ( 
Ez. 45:20) against ritual regulations which are concealed 1.¢., which are not present to 
his consciousness (Lv. 4:13; cf. “to sin through ignorance,” Lv. 4:2 etc.). 


To this there corresponds in law an unpremeditated offence on provocation ( 
, Jos. 20:3; cf. Nu. 35:11). When the word is used in this way, however, full 


justice can hardly be done to the thought concealed in it. 7A is not really a mild 
expression. Its content is in fact much more serious than that of the formal “to be at 
fault” or the emotional “to rebel.” For we can speak of error only on the assumption 
of the good will of the one who acts. If there is error, this is because of the 
circumstances, or, in religious terms, of God. Thus, the moment error is referred to as 
a religious concept outside the sphere of the cultic, there emerges an element of 
daemonic dread, which cannot indeed be entirely overlooked even when it is 
weakened by the possibility of cultic adjustment. When Job coins the statement 
(12:16) that the deceived as well as the deceiver 1s God's, he does not have in view an 
apparently innocuous thought, but the terrifying and tormenting one that man cannot 
attain to God by his own striving because God withholds from him the ability to do 
so. This bitter poet, pitilessly analysing his soul's life, ascribes decisively to God 
responsibility for the restricted destiny of man. Job thinks that he is quite right to 
complain against God on the point. The same thoughts seem to have been present in 
Isaiah too, though in him there is no such titanic outbreak of unrest. Is. warns against 
those who speak professionally of error and yet go astray themselves in frivolous 
intoxication. With uncanny realism he draws out (Is. 28:7 f.) the twofold sense of 











TW as drunken wandering and as going astray on the way to God. He shows that the 
irresistible wandering of the drunken seer in exercise of his calling to serve the 
declaration of the will of God is partly culpable and partly brought about by God. For 
him iW implies a clouded mind which is incapable of comprehension and therefore 
of dealings with God. God will speak to those who are in error “with stammering lips 
and another tongue” which they cannot understand. They will experience the same 
plight as Job, who, in spite of every human consolation, can find no way out of his 
error, but must suffer the pain of the divine riddle (Job 19:4; 6:24). To be sure, many 





have not seen or wished to see the threatening depths of the thought present in TAW. 


24 Cf. R. Otto, op. cit., 4. 


A quiet and simple man of prayer like the author of Ps. 119 safely skirts such abysses, 
like the friends of Job. He realises that he was once in error, but he is confident that 
the study of the Torah has instructed him and brought him out of his affliction (v. 67). 





If, then, there is not lacking an irrational element in the thought of sin, as indicated 
by YW), 77% and MAW, yet we should not underestimate the importance of the 


observation that in Hebrew usage apart from YW) this element, while it is 
incontestable, is not predominant. It is in the concept of “unclean” that the thought of 
sin in the OT seems to have been most fully divested of this element. Basically, the 
latter concept is not quite so “primitive,” for it 1s at root theological, and it is linked 
with a conception of God which has already attained to a certain stability. To be sure, 
except in texts which are distinctively theological, like the Pentateuchal Law, we 
cannot say how far, if at all, rational theological ways of thinking are consciously 
present in the authors. The logical structure of the concept usually retreats in the 
measure that the term expresses lively personal feeling. Yet even then we can 
recognise its content to be failure or opposition in respect of an imposed norm, and 
the corresponding theory can be easily reconstructed. The exegetical difficulty which 
lies in the danger of exaggeration, to use a typical phrase of Gunkel, has thus to be 
taken seriously into account in all the OT passages which speak of sinning or sin. Yet 


in the OT itself the addition , “with a high hand” (Nu. 15:30), sometimes 


betrays a need to give more body to the term NUM and to rescue it from a more 
definitely formal sphere. The sin which, e.g., the people of Sodom and Gomorrah 
committed (Gn. 18:20) was not sin in their own eyes. It was first recognised to be 
such by the Israelite narrator on the basis of a theological judgment. There are also 
many other statements about sin which are more easily explained by the rational and 
theoretically ordered considerations of the author than by basic feelings of a numinous 
kind. This must be taken into account even in our interpretation of prayers in which 
sin is confessed. Thus in Ps. 32, for example, we are taught that the one who prays 
was led to see and to confess his sin by suffering. The thought suggests itself that such 
considerations identify as sin much that was not really directed against God. It is 
presupposed that God scrutinises sharply the opus operatum and the technical cultic 
ritual. 








c. Scepticism in relation to the specifically religious character of the prevalent OT 
concept of sin is further increased by the fact that Israelite wisdom usually has a 
decidedly intellectual understanding of sin. If this is predominantly for pedagogic 
reasons, we are still left with the impression that this teaching fell on particularly 
fruitful soil, and that this way of thinking about the living questions of religion was 


already scoffed at by the and _ of Isaiah (28:10). A 2s or fool is one 


who does not know what is fitting in relation to God, or who has this knowledge but 
does not see its applicability to his life (Ps. 14:1 f.). The sense of superiority enjoyed 
by the righteous then works itself out in a way which itself arouses suspicion even 


25 Cf. also. im Prv. 3:35 etc.: he is dumb like the brutes (, Ps. 92:6; 49:11): 


(Job 11:12). It is striking that the “simple” () can also be religiously well- 
disposed when under the influence of the Law (Ps. 19:7; 119:130). If on the other 
hand the same group 1s often described as “cunning” etc., this is either in a purely 
tactical sense or it perhaps reflects more “primitive” views. 


though such trains of thought are occasionally found in Jeremiah (4:22; 5:21), and 
even though there are warnings against this kind of folly in the song of Moses (Dt. 
32:6). In spite of pastoral sympathy for a “foolish” people, the impulse and the 
distinctive character of sinful conduct hardly attain here to full and correct expression. 


A profounder insight is to be seen in the phrase used in the augmented Decalogue 
(Ex. 20:5; Dt. 5:9) which describes those who resisted the directions of Yahweh in 
terms of hatred. For here it is brought out most forcefully that in sin we have a process 
which in the last resort cannot be explained, since the impelling forces of hatred are 


beyond human understanding, 26 and both seem to be filled with hatred 
against God like many other kinds of ungodly whose designations are for the most 
part both etymologically and materially obscure?” It can hardly be denied that terms 


like (“abomination”), (“device”), (mostly very colourlessly equated 
with “evil”), (act of violence”), , (‘deception’), ,28 


etc. go back to conceptions of sin which have nothing to do with the typical concepts 
of the schools. 


At any rate, they lack the distinctive pregnancy which 1s proper to the latter and 
which helped to make terms like , , and Y the common property of pious 
speech as simple metaphors unburdened by theological speculation. If this 
presentation seems to lead us to the conclusion that the developed and unmistakeable 
concept “sin” is a late growth on Israelite soil, this is not necessarily an argument 
against the correctness of the construction=” On the contrary, it testifies to a high 
maturity of the religious form of expression, which was grounded in firm and 
unshakeable categories whose validity no one in ancient Israel could contest with the 
instruments of current thought. The simple man could not be told more simply or 
clearly what was the significance of the unrest of his heart in the presence of the holy 
than by such terms as transgression, deviation from a required norm, repudiation of 
every norm, or error which 1s to be corrected thereby. Criticism of human conduct, the 
assertion of guilty action and above all the inescapable knowledge of a demanding 
will of deity all meet in these pregnant concepts and give them the force of powerful 
formulae which exhaustively interpret the significance of all the situations of human 
destiny controlled by creaturely feeling. If the religion of Israel recognised the will of 
God to be the supreme law which determines every creature, then it had to try to 
express the apostasy of man from God, and his ungodly actions, in concepts which 
establish their claim to binding validity by indicating the lines along which human life 
ought to move. In a way which is inescapable for the Hebrew sense of language, such 





indication is given in the verb of movement NOM, or in 1Y, in the thought of error, or 


26 The book of the covenant (Ex. 23:7) already emphasises Yahweh's aversion to the 


, which must correspond to the aversion of the latter to Him (cf. also Ex. 9:27). 
27 Cf. on this point Mowinckel and Pedersen, op. cit., and Marschall, op. cit., esp. 
125; 


28 Cf. esp. Ps. 18:3, where the reference is to ademon in Sheol. Similarly in 

Gn. 4:7 indicates a demonic being, cf. H. Duhm, Die bdsen Geister im AT (1904), 8 f. 
and the Comm. ad /oc. 

29 That the term “sin” is lacking in the oldest accessible parts of the OT literature 
may be accidental, and cannot be used as a historical proof. 





in the legal conception which underlies YW5. Undoubtedly, the theological thinking 
of a whole series of generations was needed at least theoretically to establish this 
validity, and there can be no question that this development was narrowly linked with 
the vole of the covenant (— 6100)Kn) which is the basic pillar of Israelite 
religion.” In both cases the feeling of terror retreats before the awareness of 
responsibility, which grows with the greatness of God and extends to every area of 








life with the confession (“against thee, thee only, have I sinned,” 
Ps. 51:4). 


At this point it emerges plainly what sin is as distinct from all other defective 
action. If sin is to be asserted, then we must exclude both our own and all other 
human opinion as to the significance of what has been done. Whether the 
transgression is slight or serious by human judgment, for the author its character as 
transgression is set beyond all possible doubt simply by the thought of God and of the 
order which is subject to His will. It is to Him and to no other authority that he must 
render an account. This is his “hidden wisdom” (v. 6). That he has violated the norm 
of God is the substance of his knowledge of sin. He has done that which is done in all 
sinning and which constitutes sinful action as such. In order to bring this out more 
sharply, he augments his confession with a final saying which 1s almost 
blasphemously bold: “I have sinned ... that thou mightest be justified ... and pure.” 
The result of his action in terms of the knowledge of God is here described as the 
purpose of the sinner. His knowledge culminates in the insight that the objective fact 
of his sinning seems to serve a purpose by leading him to a recognition of the 
unconditional validity of the divine norm. If he now makes of this thought a rather 
unhappily negative and flattering motive: “I have sinned to the glory of God” (the 
positive motive is given in the following verse), this may seem repellent, and yet it 
has high theological value as a ruthless attempt to set human failure within the divine 
order and consequently to interpret it religiously as sin. 


The view expressed by H. Gunkel! in his exposition of the Ps. can hardly be correct: 
“David. who has seduced a married woman and shamefully betrayed her husband to 
death, cannot truly say that he has sinned against God alone.” To be sure, David did Uriah 
a great wrong. Nevertheless, it was only as an act against God that this Sultanlike action 
was sin. We cannot read with any certainty from v. 4 what the poet has either done or not 
done. For this reason we cannot use the statement as an argument against the correctness 
of what the heading describes as the occasion of the Psalm. If the heading does not prove 
suspect on other grounds, it might well be correct in relation to v. 4, since in this verse all 
significance is denied to what has actually been done, and only the religious situation 
created by the act is recognised to be essential. To weakei¢ the self-exculpation boldly 
expressed in the final clause by referring it to v. 3 rather than v. 4a (I acknowledge or 
confess ... in order” etc.) is a vague exegetical device which convinces no one, since it 
does not take the author seriously and throws doubt on a perfectly good text. Those who 
“take pleasure in the profundity? of the author ought to ask themselves whether his 


30 Cf. the expression (“such as do wickedly against the covenant,” 

Da. 11:32), and cf. Pedersen, op. cit., 415: “The breach of the covenant is the kernel 
of sin.” 

31 H. Gunkel, Psalmen (1926), 226, following B. Duhm, Psalmeh (1922), 211. 

32 Cf. Duhm, 211; Gunkel, 222 f. 

33 Gunkel, 225. 


statement is really quite so confused as this hypothesis supposes. The theory of an 
“elliptical manner of speaking?* avoids having to recognise the blasphemous element in 
the flattering motive and proclaims an understanding which many an Israelite or Jewish 
reader must have introduced into the passage. Yet it is unquestionably an emendation, and 
if the author had really had this in view he would surely have expressed himself more 
clearly. The simplest and therefore the correct interpretation is given by W. Stac?R. How 
Paul views this final statement is to be seen in R. 3:5a. 








d. Taking the OT as a whole, we may thus maintain that for the authors of the OT 
sin 1s a legal and theological term for what is contrary to the norm. If in the main the 
theological use is very prominent, yet grest significance must be attached to the fact 
that it is not the only use of the expressions available. Similarly, attention should be 
paid to the circumstance that in its rational form the concept belongs far less to 
religion itself, to the living dealings between God and man, and far more to theology, 
to the theoretical clarification of religious processes. It is this which makes its impress 
on a term like sin, and which attempts therewith to denote symbolically a distinct 
religious situation or psychical event, explaining it as best it can in this way. For this 
reason it is in the very nature of the case that the OT has along series of different 
linguistic modes of expression for sin. We best understand these as different 
theological formulae mediating different basic theological insights. They are attempts 
to represent a religious phenomenon whose roots escape human understanding. 


The concept of sin itself, which emerges from all these formulae and gives both 
cause and justification for bringing them together, acquires many shades of meaning 
from this varied usage, yet there 1s not lacking a certain unity. This is emphasised 
indeed by plerophoric expressions in the OT itself, which partly seem to stress the 
synonymous nature of the words (cf. the poetically fashioned Ps. 32:5: “I 


acknowledged my — unto thee, and my Y have I not hid. I said, I will confess 


my ~), partly seek to impress by conscious cumulation (cf. esp. Ex. 34:7: 





Yahweh remits Y),36 and partly serve either intentionally or 
unintentionally to bring out certain nuances (as, e.g., in the development indicated in 
Job 34:37: “He addeth unto his , or Lv. 16:21, also v. 16 etc., where the 
explanatory addition draws attention to a particular aspect of the 

preceding terms Y and ).37 It is obvious that fundamentally all the variations 
indicate one and the same thing, namely, the deviation from a required norm which is 


the sense of the predominant root NOM. By the use of various roots, however, account 
is taken of the many possibilities of viewing and assessing this basic content. 

Sometimes the emphasis is put on the process of the soul itself, sometimes on the act 
described as sinful, sometimes on the state which results from sinning. But as a rule it 


34 R. Kittel, Psalmem. 4 (1922), 190. 
35 W. Staerk, “Lyrik” (Schriften des AT, Il, 13 (1920), 231. 


36 Cf. also Ez. 21:29: 
2 and Da. 9:24; cf. on all these passages L. Kohler, ZAW, NF 5 
(1928), 214. 


37 Less clear is Hos. 12:9: , Y where the pointing does not seem to be 
right, cf. the Comm. ad /oc. 


is not so much from the root selected as from the context in which it is used that we 
can fix the intellectual or emotional content of the individual statements, or place the 
religious accent which is not immediately obvious in itself. 





In analysing these statements, therefore, we have to differentiate a whole series of 
possibilities ranging from sober intellectual assertion to the unmistakeable experience 
of being divinely seized. But even where the theology seems to be almost entirely 
eliminated from a religious expression, the term always retains a certain theoretical 
flavour. For it is always a concept, and as such it leads easily to a purely rational and 
legal conception of the matter. This is no doubt of pedagogic value, but it is always in 
danger of reducing to a common denominator the manifold phenomena of religious 
life which are so finely indicated by the alternation of forms of expression. A 
metaphorical nature which can hardly do justice to the religious process denoted is 


particularly characteristic of roots like NUM, T1Y, also TAW, WYN, etc., which indicate 
deviation from a norm. They point to this process only as they factually denote the 











disorder incurred. On the other hand, a root like YW5 (“to rebel”) brings us closer to 
the heart of the true problem of sin, i.e., the question of the origin and significance of 
the religious process, since 1t unmistakeably describes the motive which determines 
the sinner. Yet even in this case, as in all others in which one of the usual terms 
occurs and there is thus express reference to sin, a certain intellectual order is imposed 
on an experience which was wholly irrational, so that retroactively a stronger or 
weaker irrational impulse is conveyed to intrinsically clear metaphorical concepts. 
Thus in prayers especially the irrational problem behind the concept emerges the more 
clearly, the further removed the language is from that of the schools and the more 
fully it takes the form of confession or complaint. In this connexion it is particularly 
instructive that in the story of the fall in Genesis, 1.c., in the one great passage in the 
OT which deals thematically with the religious problem of sin, we do not find at all 
the customary terminology for sin, unless we are to count the very general term for 
evil. What sin is, 1s indicated in other ways in this passage. 


3. Sin and Guilt. 


Before we analyse this story and assess its contribution to the conception of sin in 
detail, we must first return to a point already mentioned, namely, that many of the 
Hebrew words for sin allude to it in such a way that the translation “guilt” seems to be 
justifiable or even necessary (— dtucatoovvn). This is always the case when the terms 





occur in passages in which it is plain that in his use of NUM, Y, YW etc. the author 
is not thinking of an action but is speaking of the consequences of a sinful, 1.¢., a 
negative, erroneous and disruptive action, of the state which is brought about and 
determined by sinning, or of the inner attitude which stems from the sinful action. The 
promiscuity of usage in this respect teaches us that the Hebrews never attained to any 
sharp terminological distinction between sin and guilt, since there was not the 
slightest doubt as to the causal connection between abnormal action and the abnormal 
state. 








In a plain and unequivocal way, the only religious terms to denote the state of 
guilt, or the guilt which burdens man, are the nouns and , to which there 


correspond the verb OWN (“to incur guilt” or “to be guilty”) and the verbal adjective 


(“guilty”). This root is mostly used in the language of sacral law (— 
ikGoxeoOat), and there are few examples of secular use?® The use which the priestly 





legislation makes of the concept underlying the root OWN makes clear the material 
and objective character of sacral guilt. It 1s identical with uncleanness. To incur guilt 
one does not have to be a sinner in the sense of a man who rebels against the divine 
order on the basis of a decision of the will. Guilt is incurred unintentionally through a 
mistake. The only point 1s that the ritual concept of error 1s essentially weakened in 
the sphere of casuistry, as already indicated (— 274). Nevertheless, the consequences 
of such error are taken no less seriously than in the case of other sins. A transgression 





committed (“through ignorance”), i.e., unintentionally, whether out of 
negligence (Lv. 4:13, 22) or some other misapprehension (Lv. 4:2; 5:15, 18; Nu. 
15:22 etc.), incurs no less guilt than a misdeed committed 1.¢., with a high 
hand, or intentionally (Nu. 15:30, cf. and , v. 31). Even if the nature of the 
matter is concealed from the one who does it, he becomes unclean and guilty: 


(Lv. 5:2). To set aside his guilt, the same ritual is used as that 


which restores cleanness (— iAdoKeo0on)>” 


The expressions which refer to guilt without using the technical term OWN are 
further removed from this dynamic circle of conception. In such cases the thought of 
guilt is usually linked with ¥Y, and quite unequivocally when there is reference to 
bearing or taking away, both denoted by NW.40 The expressions brought together in 
Ps. 32:1 are particularly instructive: 


_ We again encounter the three words YW5D, NUM and Y (— 
278), the emphasis now falling unmistakeably on the element of guilt. Guilt is a 
“heavy burden” which man cannot bear (Ps. 38:4). It is the sum of debts incurred by 
individual acts of sin. In substance it is identical with the sufferings which may plague 


aman, and it is manifested in these afflictions. When Cain says (Gn. 4:13): 


, the thought underlying Y, as in many Psalms of complaint, is that the 
misfortune which is suspended as a punishment is linked with the state which opposes 
the divine norm. Sorrow at the guilt of sin is evoked by, or is identical with, the 
sorrow of suffering. In the construction of theories of expiation and retribution which 
have this view as a basis, the rational theological character of the OT concept of both 
guilt and sin comes out very strongly, since such construction is mostly undertaken 
from standpoints which are dominated by legal thinking. When legal thinking was 
applied to the relationship between God and the sinner, so far as concerned the idea of 
the righteousness of God and that of man the religious concept of guilt derived from a 





38 The reference in Gn. 26:10 is to marital nghts. Guilt is brought (N12 hi) upon a 
man when he is led to violate another’s marriage, cf. also Ju. 21:22. In the law of 
property expressions are used which are quite alien to the religious concept of guilt, 
eg.,,,,2i 

39 Cf. A. Bertholet, Das Dynamistische im AT (1926), 36 f. 

40 Rather strangely, this seems to be almost completely ignored in the LXX (— n. 3), 
where Gdtkia (80 times), Guaptia (69) and Gvopia (64) are excessively used as 
equivalents. 


numinous root. For this reason, its full effect on the thinking of the OT authors is 
purposely developed in connection with these complexes. 


4. The Story of the Fall (Gn. 3). 


The treatment which J has accorded to the problem of sin within the framework of 
the Paradise story in Gn. 3 stands aloof from all theories which are basically 
orientated to legal thinking, and is without influence on them. Perhaps making use of 
ancient mythological materials,*! with no fear of their strangeness, subjecting them by 
the force of his own thinking, the author tells us with a simplicity which even children 
can understand, and therefore with absolutely convincing power, of the way in which 
sin originated, what it is and how it works itself out. As already noted, it is striking 
that in this story of the so-called Fall no use whatever is made of the usual technical 
terms apart from the particularly difficult (— «akdc). Only from the matter itself 
do we know that the reference is to sin?* Because the author seeks to mediate a view 
and to describe processes of a typical kind, he must set aside these terms. Their 
pedagogic nature would be out of place in an attempt to observe and portray life 
rather than to give a theological presentation of the results. The latter is left to the 
theologically inclined reader; only a few cautious indications are given of the lines 
along which his thinking should proceed if it is to be fruitful. The primary interest lies 
elsewhere. The attention of the hearer or reader 1s directed to the peculiar event itself 
which the pedagogic terms are designed in their own way to comprehend and explain. 
The point of the portrayal is to make it clear that our whole destiny as men is 
supremely shaped by this event. What is commonly called sin is thus integrated into a 
series of tense processes which bring out more clearly than any conceptual reflection 
the living and sinister reality of the matter with which theology, the cultus and piety 
are for the most part unsuspectingly concerned as they make use of the concept of sin. 








If we dismiss all conjectures or possible conclusions concerning the history of the 
material, the basic ideas of the narrative may be presented as follows. A prohibition, 
sharpened by the reference to serious consequences, unequivocally expresses the will 
of Yahweh for man. In the first instance this remains inviolate, since the authority of 
deity would seem to be beyond human assault. Only the clever serpent perceives the 
disproportion between the seriousness of the consequences, 1.e., death, and the 
triviality of the forbidden action. In order to initiate discussion of the point, it puts to 
the woman a leading question as to the scope of the prohibition. The loyal answer 
betrays as yet no trace of scepticism, but it does reveal a readiness for it, and the 
serpent goes on to entice her, creating the desired opportunity resolutely to renounce 











41 For an analysis of the motifs, cf. the Comm., and esp. H. Gressmann in Festgabe 
fiir Harnack (1921), 24 ff.; R. Kittel, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel,s16 (1923), 220 f£.; J. 
Feldmann, Paradies und Stindenfall (1913). 

42 It can hardly be correct that this was first seen by Deuteronomists and later 
scholars, as assumed by H. Schmidt, Die Erzdhlung von Paradies und Siindenfall 
(1931), 49 f. The narrator and all his readers were surely aware that sin lay at the very 
heart of the story. Cf. K. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), 72: “If the author 
were to ask his readers what spiritual magnitude was brought before them, I for my 
part believe that there can be only one possible answer, namely, sin.” On the whole 
complex of questions, cf. also K. Budde, Die biblische Paradiesesgeschichte (1932). 





her literal conception of the prohibition. The thesis of the serpent is that the warning 
of Yahweh is not to be taken seriously. It is simply a purposeful threat. The 
prohibition and warning are not in man’s interests but in those of Yahweh. God aims 
to restrain man by fear from something which he might easily and safely take by 
transgression of the command. In so doing, man would become as God, knowing 
good and evil. The woman 1s already attracted by the external appearance of the 
forbidden fruit. Therefore like a fool she listens to this partially understood saying 
about becoming wise, and she violates the prohibition. The man silently participates 
in her act of wrongdoing. He, too, has heard about knowledge and becoming wise, for 
he is present with his wife. The first consequence of the forbidden action is that they 
become aware of their nakedness and try to cover it. The second is that they hide at 
the approach of Yahweh. The third is that, when examined, the man resorts to 
subterfuges in explanation of his action. The fourth is that all concerned fall under the 
penalty of Yahweh. 


It is evident that in this fatal chain of events the emphasis falls on inner processes 
mysteriously indicated by the formulae “being as God” and “knowledge of good and 
evil.” Men are as God when they set aside His prohibition. They do this the moment 
when they begin to doubt, first, that God’s overruling is in their interests, and second, 
that God's will is unconditionally binding. In this context we need not pursue the fact 
that in the story these considerations seem to apply to varying degrees in respect of 
the man and the woman. The essential point is that they both perceive that they have 
only to decide and they can infringe the divine mandate. This is possible, however, 
only by a convincing material consideration from the authoritative standpoint of their 
own persons, to which the serpent helps them by an illuminating utterance which 
characterises the obedient attitude of faith as hopeless stupidity. If, therefore, sin is 
transgression of the divine order, the force which impels thereto is here perceived and 
described. The root of sinful action is the understanding and the need to exercise it, 
1.e., practical reason exalting man to be lord and God in his own personal life. This 
understanding is capable of despising all correctives, even those of religion, and of 
performing actions which do not ask concering the judgment of God, though they are 
in fact subject to it. 





For alongside this picture of the man who boldly asserts himself, and who 1s 
called to maturity of will, there is set the further picture which shows how that which 
is brought about by this self-assertion against God tries to avoid being called to 
account by God. The self-will of man is not strong enough to resist the summons to 
give account. It collapses miserably, and the man who would be as God finally stands 
there like a schoolboy who has been found out, defiant and full of evasions, yet also 
convicted. 


The delicate sarcasm of the presentation is directed against these same men to the 
extent that they are . This appositional expression, with its intentionally 





selected syntactical imprecision, seems essentially to be chosen to convey the same thing 
as “being as God.” and there can be no doubt that. like the latter phrase, it is meant 
sarcastically to veil rather than instructively to reveal. For this reason we cannot say 
finally what its meaning is. The conjecture that there is a play on sexual maturity seems to 
rest mainly on the fact that the discovery of nakedness was the first consequence of the 


violation rather than on any connection of YT” with the terminology of sex.43 It is quite 


impossible to bring fob and ra‘ into the sexual sphere. Nor is it readily conceivable that 
the Hebrews would immediately see a sexual meaning in the words: neither Prv, 31:12. 
Dt. 1:39, nor even 2 S. 19:36 offers any real proof in this regard. Hence the view that the 
story is a depiction of the “rise of sensual lova* does not really help to explain it. The 
corresponding translation “full of desire and suffering” is much too strongly sentimental. 
It hardly does justice to a writer of the stature of J and smacks rather of the Klarchen of 
Goethe's Egmont. All things considered Wellhausens’s robust explanation of tob and ra‘ 


in terms of what we usually call cultur® still seems to be nearest the mark, and it has not 
yet been superseded by a better one. 





The impression can hardly be avoided that the evident Prometheus motif is finally 
reduced ad absurdum by being linked with the sorry spectacle which follows. Yet it is 
part of the imperishable greatness of the story that, in spite of its clear recognition of 
the grotesquely misguided nature of the desire to be as God, it does not regard this as 
outrageous or disgraceful, but acknowledges it with the painful gentleness of an 





expertus. The formulations and _ serve to bring out 

the tragic situation of. man, attempting in his own power to transcend the narrowness 
of his existence, with a clarity which awakens motifs of longing in the simplest as 
well as the most mature, and which thus gives rise with shattering compulsion to an 
kind of apology of sin for itself. Nevertheless, as this effect is attained, with needle- 
like certainty there is a probing of the religious kernel of the problem of sin which is 
concealed from all conceptual thinking. This is found in the incontestable immanent 
right of the ungodly attitude of man in his hostility to God. There can be conviction of 
the reality of sin only as it is psychologically justified. None of the biblical authors 
has done this in so masterly or pregnant a way as the Jahwist. The human desire for 
culture, the work of creative thought obeying immanent laws, bold and compelling 
sensual desire seeking theoretical support—all these are positively apprehended by 
the narrator and set in the pitiless light of the concept of God. Two worlds meet, and 
the reader is left in no doubt that in every act which deviates from obedience to God 
there will take place the same encounter with the unfathomable distress to which it 
gives rise. The way of man as it is opened up by the possibilities of his being will 
always entail his venturing on to the heights with bold or clumsy audacity, and his 
final attempt at concealment from the glance of God. His divine likeness is a cause of 
anxiety when God calls him. 


b. Thus we need do no violence to the story to see that 1t opens up a perspective 
on the totality of human existence. There are uneven passages, and it is subject to the 
cultural limitations of the period, for it is strongly shot through with 
mythologoumena. But for the kind of theological interpretation which we are 
attempting the unmistakeable unity of the whole complex must be normative. The 
story as we now have it 1s aetiologically fashioned and yet this orientation does not 
obtrude, nor does it weaken the convicting force of the content. We perceive it in the 
curses on the serpent (v. 14f.), the woman (v. 16) and the man (v. 17b—19), and in the 
distinctive significance attached to nakedness. The curses relate to conditions which 
may be seen from simple observation and everyday experience. They thus explain the 











43 Gressm., 46. Cf. E. Konig, Genesis, ad loc. 
44H. Schmidt, op. cit., 22. 
45 Prolegomena, 305 ff. (Gesch. Isr., 1 [1878], 344 ff.). 


presence of inescapable difficulties as a consequence of the curse which the first pair 
brought down by their conduct. It is thus shown why the serpent is such a remarkable 
and detested animal, why the woman suffers in childbirth and lives in dependence, 
and why the man must toil for his bread and finally be reduced to dust. The sinning of 
the first couple against God 1s the explanation?°But if they come under something 
which is of general validity, and if they adopt a common custom like the use of 
clothing, the explanation given can carry conviction only if the underlying basis is not 
a contingent event outside normal experience, but if all men in the same 
circumstances can be trusted to act in exactly the same way as the two in Paradise. If, 
then, the two are types of humanity generally to the extent that they must take upon 
themselves what is borne by all, and learn the shame which is known by all, this 
typology becomes the more compellingly clear to the reader the more he begins to 
understand that the manner in which they act towards God mutatis mutandis 1s exactly 
the same as that in which all men become guilty in thought and action towards God. 
The aetiology of the story thus extends beyond the explanation of sorrow and labour 
and death as punishments inflicted by God, or of shame as the result of transgression, 
to the most important theme of the explanation of sin itself as the primum movens of 
all the unrest and unhappiness of man‘t/ 











The doubts expressed by Weisef® (following Gressmann) as to this aetiological 
conception hardly do justice to the relevance of the story. In it the field is cursed for 
man’s sake, and therefore it is man himself who is indirectly cursed. Nor should we be so 
affected as to question the townsman’s poetic fancy that the serpent eats dust. The 
concealing of nakedness is also to be understood aetiologically. The helpless perplexity of 
man when he has become unsure of himself is to be recognised as a feeling which is just 
as typically a consequence of sin as shame is the normal, impulsive reaction in a state of 
nakedness. The words: “They knew that they were naked.” are in the style of the story a 
way of saying that the wrongdoers were suddenly conscious of a feeling of insecurity. 
This feeling the narrator thinks he can best interpret by the feeling of shame. At the same 
time he incidentally answers the question of the origin of this remarkable feeling by 
showing that it is a consequence of sin and very close to, although not identical with it. 
Without sin the man and woman would have had nothing to hide from one another. 
Because they transgressed, they lost this state even in the physical sphere. This train of 
thought makes it clear that the writer is operating with a specific, culturally conditioned 
view of nakedness, namely, the Israelite and Jewish, which is marked by a “wholly ritual 
fear of purely physical divestiture.4? Yet this cannot weaken the impression that here. 
too, the purpose of the narrator is to say and explain something of general validity, and 
that in the last resort he is thus dealing with a living problem which naturally arises in all 
cultured society, namely, the sexual question in its widest sense. 


46 The view of A. Menes (ZAW, NF 2 [1925], 39) that the creation of the woman is 
perhaps an act of divine wrath in “consequence of a sin” has no more value than can 
ever be ascribed to products of an unbridled delight in hypotheses. When J. Hempel 
(ZSTh, 9 [1931] 223) speaks of “tolerable certainty” in relation to this view, this 
seems to me to be a rash and distorted judgment. 

47 Though cf. M. Weber, Ges. Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, III (1921), 242. 

48 A. Weiser, Religion u. Sittlichkeit in der Genesis (1928), 36 f. 

49 Weber, op. cit., 205, cf. 234, 245. 


c. The aetiological interpretation justifies us to some extent in building on the 
story of the fall a theory of original sin in the sense of the general sinfulness of man? 
At any rate, a theological deduction of this kind does not run counter to the meaning 
of the story. When the narrator motivates the fall of the first man by a general human 
impulse capable of a thousand variations, namely, the demand for knowledge and the 
desire to be clever, he is vitally impelled by the recognition that in virtue of this urge 
all normal men to-day will not merely be tempted along similar lines but will in fact 
be guilty of the same act. He sees that the uncontrolled intellect is in conflict with 
religion and that the freedom of the will and of thought prepare the ground for sin. If 
all share in the intellect and its destructive possibilities, all are participants in the act 
which brings guilt, and all are thus afflicted by the misery of existence. 











By making the dramatic figure of the clever serpent the representative of the 
unrestricted and penetrating intellect, the narrator consciously emphasises the 
demonic nature of the thought which derives from doubt, which strives fanatically for 
knowledge and which for the sake of it tears down everything that would hamper tt. 
He uses this genre of fable to stress the unfathomable duality which marks all sinful 
conduct. He gives us to understand that a kind of alien power comes over the man 
who sins, which he must obey against his better judgment because it convinces him 
by its assured manner and its correspondence with his own feeling. At any rate, no 
deeper purpose is served by the mythologoumenon of the serpent within the context 
of Gn. 3. The dualism concealed in it serves here only as a practical stylistic device to 
portray analytically the development of a very delicate process of the soul. For the 
fable motif is abandoned at once when it has fulfilled its purpose of expounding and 
explaining the origin of the novel action of the woman. The reader can now appreciate 
how the cold power of doubt, which proceeds from the understanding as thus 
personified, reinforces the existing sensual and intellectual feeling, and he is not at all 
surprised when an impulsive movement finally overthrows uncritical obedience. 


The impossibility of making against this movement any thoroughgoing opposition 
grounded in experience, the overwhelming impression that the deviation of the human 
will and the corresponding action from the divinely established norm is a kind of 
necessity of the structure of man, compels every theological consideration to 
recognise the general validity of the phenomenon presented in the story. Because man 
seeks to be wise irrespective of God's authority, because he seeks to penetrate behind 
the thoughts of God and to anticipate them, because he not only wills to do this but is 
also able to do so within certain limits, a sphere of mistrust 1s opened up in which it 1s 
both possible and tempting for man to renounce the attitude appropriate to him as a 
creature, to regard the Creator with criticism and to think and act as himself God, 
unhampered, and in responsibility only to himself. Because reason and the ability to 
form his own judgments on man and the world are native to him, the motive for 
sinning is present and active with the same necessity and to the same degree as life 
generally. 








The more strongly, however, this interpretation is theologically emphasised, the 
more clearly it must be stated that the aim of the author is not to give a correct 
theological account, but rather, if we may use the phrase, to popularise a basic 


50 The same author actually expresses this at the beginning and end of the flood story 
in Gn. 6:5; 8:21. 


theological concept. He attempts this without displaying any tendentiousness beyond 
that of the simple aetiology indicated. What is expressed in his spontaneous and 
uncomplicated representation is not so much theology as true and profound piety. An 
unsparing desire for truth gives it its unforgettable impress. Hardly anywhere else in 
the OT do we encounter discussion of a religious question which is so penetrating and 
yet sustained by such piety. From the manner in which J introduces the statement that 
humanity necessarily entails sinfulness one may easily detect that he is not spinning a 
theory. With a sense of vocation he is speaking out of the compelling experience of 
inner tension. Through this simple story he is trying to lead his readers to a knowledge 
of the fateful power of this serious situation which is inseparable from human 
existence, and consequently to self-knowledge. To the question which finally suggests 
itself because it is so much in line with the penetrating scrutiny of this observer, 
namely, why God so arranged it that the decision of activity either for or against God 
is laid upon man, he returns no answer. His religion is to be found in this silence. 








Ouell 
B. Theological Nuances of Guaptia in the LXX. 


In sections A and D (— 267 ff.. 293 ff.). and in section B of the art. on QuaptwAdc 
(— 320 f.), there are reviews of the general usage of the LX X which it is the purpose of 
the present section to supplement by reference to theologically important nuances. These 


were partly due to misunderstandings and difficulties of the Heb. text, partly to the 
intentions of the translators. 


In y 128:3 is altered into in the light of the following verse. 
Similarly in the second half-verse the metaphorical language of the Mas. is changed by 
using Gvonia for , as often occurs in the LXX. There is a parallel to this in Dt. 
29:18 (19). where the Mas. speaks of “the watered and the dry being rooted out.” A 
similar image is used by Gk. translators outside the LXX. The latter replaces the image by 


the matter represented: Iva un ovvanoAéon O AuaptmAOc TOV Avayaptytov. We may also 
refer to y 140:5. where the Mas. reads: “My head shall not refuse head ointment but 


the LXX changes into : EAqiov 6€ GuaptmAoU wh Amavato tHVv KEQaArv 
wov: it thus issues a warning against fellowship with sinners. 


Greater prominence is given to presumption as a characteristic of sinners in the LXX. 
Thus in Sir. 11:9 (‘arrogant’), and in 15:7 (“arrogance”) are rendered GQuaptmAdc. 
In 11:9 the LXX expresses religious wisdom (cf. Ps. 1:1), whereas the Heb. is quite 
secular. If in Sir. 3:27 we ought to read S9AN for 27NNN (Smend),s3 then here, too. 


arrogance is regarded as the sin par excellence. The sinful attitude thereby presupposed is 
depicted in Sir. 5:4. 5 (cf. also 10:12f.). Again, in 35(32):12(16) the LX X merges the 





Quell Gottfried Quell, Rostock (Vol. 1-5), Berlin (Vol. 7). 
art. Articles. 


51 Deriv. from IY pi, “to oppress”? 

Gk. Greek. 

52 So A. Bertholet in Kautzsch, If (1923), 269: H. Gunkel, Psalmen (1926), ad loc. 
corrects the Mas. in accord, with the LXX. 

53 So R. Smend, Die Weisheit d. Jesus Sirach erkl. (1906), 32. 


concepts of sin and presumption without any sure basis in the Heb. The latter reads: “And 
there speak what cometh into thy mind in the fear of God and not in ignorance’ But the 
Gk. writes: Exel zalCe Kal xotet Ta EvOvUNWATE cov, Kal UN Gudaptnc (N: Guwaptid Kal) 
AOyW Uxepnodvw. A unitary view of sin is also asserted when Sir. 47:23 has 060c 
Cuaptiac foray ail when GCwaptmrdc is used for OM IWIN in 15:12, for DY in 


16:13 and for 29°73 in 11:32. That the rich and powerful man is a sinner is a view 
occasionally found in the OT and NT (cf. Qoh. 2:26; Prv. 23:17), but in Hab. 3:14 this is 
forced into a translation of unknown origin when is rendered toUc ApynyoUc 


TOV ALaptwaAMv. Sin is also sickness and this genuine OT insight causes to be 


rendered Guaptia in Is. 53:4, so tho??? thought of v. 12 is anticipated. It is worth noting 
that & has a formulation which seems to be determined by the NT concept of the 
sufferings of the Messiah as developed on the basis of the LXX: Ovta@c tAc¢ Guaptiac 
NudDv aUtOc AvéraBe, Kal TOU ZOVOUC Unépetvev, Nucic SE EAOytocue0a AUTOV Ev Goh 
Ovta, TexAnyota UxO OeoU Kal tetanewapévov. According to Procopius of Gaza, A and © 
had the same text. The idea of the healing of sin, which corresponds to the equation of sin 


and sickness, is introduced by the LXX in Dt. 30:3. The Mas. reads: 

(“Then th& Lord thy God will turn thy destiny’’). A attempts a literal 

translation: Kal ETLOTPEWEL KUPLOG, O Qedc cov, Th ETLOTPOMHV oov. & Introduces a 
ieee to salvation history: Kal Emtotpéyet cot KOpwoc, O HEdc cov, THV alyparAwoiav 


cov.” The LXX on the other hand independently emphasises the thought of the 
forgiveness of sins from the standpoint of a hamartologically determined piety: kal 


idoetat KOptoc TA¢ Cuaptiac cov. A and LXX here derive W from the verb 21V (so 
also = at Jer. 33:26), whereas = and @, and usually the LXX, have 72V in view. The 
negative understanding of | W by the LXX is important for the development of the 
concept of sin. This is also found in Ez. 16:53, where W is translated Gxootpoy 
(“apostasy”). In Jer. Atootpoon occurs 4 times for (5:6: 8:5: and 6:19 and 18:12, 


where itis wrongly read for _), The word > for its part underlies apaptia 

in Jer. 14:7, where it 1s in keeping with the context. Similarly the LXX usually takes both 
W and / in the negative sense of apostasy. According to Dt. 30:3 and Jer. 14:7 

apostasy is the basic sin from which deliverance and healing are expected and besought. 








The LXX often seemed to avoid translating the formula W 2W. We may refer to 
Job 42:10, where one of the reasons is perhaps that the LXX is less interested in the 
restoration of the former wealth of Job than in the offence which the friends of Job have 
committed by their false accusations against (v. 8: kata) Job (— 288 on yw 108:5). Thus in 
Job 42 the LXX stresses the thought of forgiveness, which is only indicated in the Mas. In 
42:7 the Mas. has: “My wrath is kindled against thee,” but the LXX substitutes: Nuaptec 
ov. In this way, it also avoids the anthropopathic view of God of the Mas. There is a 
similar change in v. 9, where the Mas.: “The Lord had regard unto Job,” is paraphrased: 
Kal EXvoev tThv Auwaptiav aUtoic 61d Imp. Again, in v. 10 the LXX introduces the thought: 
eUEapévon 5€ aUtoU Kal zepl TOV OiLov AefKev aUtolc THY Guaptiav. The translation of 
NWI by EXvoev trv Guaptiav in v. 9 is perhaps due to the fact that NW] is a technical 
term for the remission of sins. This would also explain the change in Is. 1:14: oUKétt 


54 Smend, 290 f. 

NT New Testament. 

55 So also O, except that the cot is lacking; A, 2, © have been trans. back by Field 
acc. to Masius. 


Avijom tac Auaptiac Undv. X. understands the technical term thus: ExozmOnv 
iAaoKdpevoc?© As in Job 42:7, so in Nu. 1:53 “sin” (Guéptnpa) is substituted for “wrath” 
(). Instead of speaking theologically (Ju. 1:18), 1f also anthropopathically, of the 


wrath of God which the congregation might provoke, the LXX speaks psychologically of 
the transgression which it should avoid. According tohS® (O 

translated literally. The same alteration occurs in Is. 57:17 ( == €AbaYOoU aUtov). 

God sends as a punishment for sin Abn elo peté&voiav (2 K. 7:9 f.). A comparison with | 
Eodp. 6:14 1s interesting, for here TA) (hafel), “to provoke to anger,” 1s rendered 


Taparikpavavtec Guaptavetv, although in 2 Eodp. 5:12 the same word is translated lit. 
mapopyiCa. Even here, however, care is taken not to ascribe the emotion of wrath to God. 
rapaniukpaiva without object is intrans. In 2 Ch. 12:2 the verb yhiia (“to be unfaithful”) is 


translated Quaptévew. In 2 Ch. 30:7 Agiotp1 is used for the same verb. so that here 
again sin seems to be thought of as apostasy in accordance with the Chronicler’s view of 
history (cf. Ju. 10:10). The same is true of 1 Eodp. 8:89. Here, too, Guaptévetv is used for 


Piiiay whereas the corresponding passage 2 Eodp. 10:2 has dovv0etelv, which is used 6 
times for 272 and which indicates faithless conduct towards God (cf. v. 3 in contrast). 
The LXX rendering of Na. 3:6 is meant in the same sense. The Mas. reads: 

(pi of yeblegs revile’’). “I (Yahweh) will cast filth upon thee and 
revile thee.” ’ The LXX derives the form from the subst. and translates: 
Kal Exipiya Exl o€ PoeAvypOv Katd tAc¢ Guaptiac (X* Axabapoiac B) cov. The fact that 
B has Axa0apoiac (as also the LXX in Hos. 2:12, the only place where occurs in 
the Mas.) points to the sin of idolatry for which Gxa8apoia is the tech. term in the LXX. 
In Prv. it is found in a more psychological and ethical sense as a rendering of , 


which is for the most part used cultically and often with reference to idols. A, which here 
has the original, uses Quaptia for in Ez. 8:6 and 16:51, whereas B has dvonpia 








according to the usual translation. In both cases the reference is to the sin of idolatry or of 
a-whoring from Yahweh (Ez. 16:41 ff.). The Heb. stem NU, mostly rendered Axa0apoia 
or ptatvetv, indicates cultic uncleanness. In Lv. 14:19, which refers to the uncleanness of 


a ca LXX intentionally replaces the cultic term by the moral and religious concept 
of sin. 


That folly is sin and wisdom piety is a familiar thought in OT wisdom. It is perhaps in 
this light that we are to understand the combination of Guaptia and kaxkia in Prv. 26:11 as 
a twofold rendering of . often has the additional sense of a defective 
knowledge of God which is guilty, and therefore of ungodliness. In the sphere of the OT 
doctrine of wisdom and the Law ignorance can imply sin generally (— 274), as, for 
example, in Prv. 24:9 AO: Evvoiw Agpoobvys Auaptia. As previously in v. 8, the LXX 
here reads as 1/9 and thus translates the Mas.: as follows: 

OnoOvnoket SE Gopav Ev Guaptiatc. 


56 A, followed by Jerome in the Vulgate, had a lit. trans. Cf. also the addition to the 
LXX: tdc¢ Guaptiac Undv, in Is. 55:7. The Mas. simply has 70. 
57 H. Guthe in Kautzsch, If, 70. 


subst. substantive. 
tech. term terminus technicus. 


In 3 Bac. 5:18 B and 1 Bac. 22:17 AB Guéptyua or Guaptévew has been 
intentionally or mistakenly introduced into the LXX as a rendering of YAD in place of 
Onévtynwa or dxavtdv. In 3 Bac. 5:18 Gu&ptyua is thought of in terms of 1 Ch. 22:8 as an 


obstacle to the sacred work of building the temple. In Is. 66:4, again, the LX X introduces 
the thought of sin into the text. The Mas. reads: A(“I will bring that 





which they fear upon them”). Thus in the Mas. the reference is to punishment. But the 
LXX speaks of the cause of punishment: kal Tac Guaptiac AGvtat06ao0m aUtoic. Here. 
too, idolatry or apostasy is the sin in question. Similarly in Is. 24:6 the Mas. reads: 
“Therefore a curse devours the earth, and they that dwell therein suffer (QWX).” The 


LXX, however, runs as follows: 61d toUto apd Edetan tH yihv. OT Nudptocay ol 
KatouoUvtec aUtiv. A deepening of the consciousness of sin may be seen in y 139:8: 
(“Grant not, O Lord, the desires of the ungodly.” cf. £). Out 


of consciousness of one’s own sinful desires, the LXX formulates the request: un 
TAPAS ps, KUPte, ANO Tic ExtOvpiac pov AuaptorG. Cf. y 108:5. where Guaptwmrdc 
and 6iapoAoc are used metaphysically by the LXX but not by the Mas. (2 Th. 2:3). A 
spiritualisation may be found in Ez. 23:49, where for the Heb. (‘the guilt 

incurred by your idols”) the LXX has tdc Quaptiac tv EvOouNnuatav. According to Jer. 
50CUlep. 27):7 the foes of Judah do not incur any guilt by attacking and destroying the Jews 
because the people sinned. According to the LXX they fulfil the will of God: wh Gv@pev 
aUtovc. AvO’ Wv Nuaptov. In independence of the Mas. the LXX formulates Job 15:11: 
Odiya, WV NudptnKac, memastivgwsai. What is here read into the text is the thought of the 
school of suffering so dear to Hellenistic Judaism. The piety of suffering expressed here 
presupposes a very strong consciousness of sin. This gives rise to the need to confess sins 
as, e.g., in Sir. 4:26, where in independence of the Heb.: ]1¥ Ww wisn OX (“Be not 
ashamed to turn from sin’), the LXX coins the expression: nN aloyovOic Onodoyioat Eo 
Cuaptiatc cov. To the consciousness of sin there also corresponds the hope of divine 
grace. In Is. 27:9, where the Mas. refers to the destruction of pagan altars as the full fruit 
of purification, the LXX finds an entry for the religion of grace: kal toUt6 Eotw N 
cUAOVia AUTOU. Otav AMEAMp AL THV Auaptiav aUtoU. 


Thus the LXX creates a unitary concept of sin. And the unity of word inclines to a 
unity of matter. Against the division of the sinfulness of man into individual sins, which 
is still characteristic of later Judaism, there are attempts to press forward to the basic sin 
which separates man from God as a power (Sir. 21:2: 27:10) which controls man so long 
as he does not allow God to save him. 


Bertram 


C. The Concept of Sin in Judaism. 59 


|. The concept of sin in Judaism is determined by the law (— vouoc). The 
transgression of each individual command of the Torah is sin. For the Torah is the 
revelation of the will of God. Therefore all its definitions, including the civil and 
judicial which we might regard as secular, are ius divinum. On this basis all 
transgressions have a religious character. They are all rebellion against God. They are 
all sin. 


Bertram Georg Bertram, Giessen (Vol. 1-5, 7-8). 
59 Cf. Moore, I, 461. T.Shebu., 3, 6. 





To the sphere of sin as transgression in the religious sense there thus belong not 
only the sins more properly directed against God, but also cultic violations and errors, 
and criminal offences.©9 All these have a religious character and are offences against 
God. Judaism thus takes up the OT idea of sin as an outraging of God and makes it a 
constitutive element. In the religiously conceived Jewish concept of sin two opposing 
trends are at work, the one to level down and the other to differentiate. The first 1s 
inspired by the casuistry of the scribes, for whom even the slightest infringements, 
and certain religiously indifferent customs, are offences against the Law and therefore 
sins.°! The second derives from the OT distinction between sins with a high hand and 
sins of ignorance. On the basis of Lv. 16:21 S. Lv. 16:6 distinguishes three kinds of 


sin: ¥ which are flagrant misdeeds: which are acts of rebellion; and 


M which are unwitting offences (cf. also T. Joma, 2, 1; b.Joma 36b).62 
According to the differentiating trend, the severity of a sin depends upon knowledge 
of the Law. In bBM the first part of Is. 58:1b: “Shew my people their transgression,” 
is related to those who are instructed in the Law, so that “their unwitting faults are 
equal to serious sins,” and the second part: “And the house of Jacob their sins,” to 
those who do not know it, so that “their serious sins are equal to unwitting faults: 
From this differentiation there derives even in the OT an isolation of mortal sins such 
as idolatry, licentiousness and bloodshed. These sins must not be committed in any 








circumstances.©? The worst of all is idolatry (7F TIDY). “It is of the very essence of 
rebellion, violating not only the first commandment of the Decalogue, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me,* but the fundamental principle of the divine unity, the 
profession of faith solemnly pronounced by the Jew every time he repeated the 
Shema.”©° To commit this sin is to commit every sin (S. Nu., 111 on 15:22). While 
there is the possibility of expiatin?® other sins by rites of purification, good works,67 
and sufferings,~~ these serious sins can be atoned only by death (b.Sanh., 74a).69 


60 The concept of crime or violation in the legal sense is not yet distinguished from 
that of sin in the religious sense. At most we have only the germ of this distinction in 
later Judaism. The reason for this is that the OT is the unconditional Word of God in 
both its functions, 1.c., as a book which contains religious demands and as a valid 
code of civil law and penalties. 

61 For an example of such Rabbinic statutes, cf. Shab. 12, 3ff.: “He who writes two 
letters (on the Sabbath) ... is guilty. He who writes on his body is guilty. He who 
writes with other fluids (which do not serve as ink), or on something on which the 
writing does not remain, is innocent.” Cf. Schiirer, II, 471 ff., Shebu., 1, 2-2, 5. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Hinl., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

62 Cf. Moore, I, 464. 

63 Cf. also b.Taan., | la. 

64 Cf. the discussion at the conference of Rabbis at Lydda during the persecution 
under Hadrian, which decided that there could be no redeeming of life on the 
committal of one of these three sins (jSanh., 2Ib: b.Sanh., 74; cf. Moore, I, 467). Cf. 
also the apostolic decree in Ac. 15:29 and the preceding discussion. 

65 Moore, I 466. 

S. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

66 — lAdoxeo8at; cf. Moore, I, 497 ff. 





2. Closely related to the concept of sin as orientated to the Law is the dominant 
tendency in Judaism to eliminate the idea of collective responsibility for sin and to 
link it firmly with the individual. This tendency begins with Ezekiel, who rejects the 
connection between the sins of the fathers and their children expressed in the saying: 
~The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” and 
who establishes the basic principle: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Ez. 18:2—4). 
Sin is thus the current offence of the individual against the command of the Torah, 
with consequences for the man concerned both in this world and the next. The Law, 
the theory of merit and the concept of sin form an indissoluble whole. The resultant 
dismissal of the connection between the sins of the fathers and the fate of the children 
is expressed in the following passages from the Targum. Ex. 20:5 (Mas.) reads: “I am 
a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.” The Tg., however, has the alternative: *... requiting the guilt of 
sinful fathers on their refractory children. ” Dt. 5:9 is even clearer. The Mas. is the 
same as Ex. 20:5, but the Tg. reads: “*... when the children proceed to sin according to 
their fathers.”/° Yet the idea of Seer responsibility 1 is not completely dead. This 
may be seen from the comparison of the sinner with a man who bores a hole in a boat 
on the sea. When asked what he is doing, he says to his companions: “What is that to 
you? Am I not boring under myself?” And he receives the answer: “This is our affair, 
for the water will come in and the boat will go down with us” (Lv. r., 4 on 4: yi 








As a whole Judaism accepts the view that sinning is general All men are sinful, 
cf. 4 Esr. 7:68f.: “For all who are born are marred by ungodliness, full of sin and 
laden with guilt. And it would be better for us if after death we did not have to go to 
the judgment”; 9:36: “We who receive the Law must perish because of our sins, along 
with our hearts in which they are committed.” Ex. r., 31 on 22:24; Lv. r., 14 on 12:2 
(on Ps. 51:5): “Even if a man were the most pious of the pious, he wotild still have 
one page of sin”; PhiloVit. Mos., IL, 147: zavtl yevnt@ ... ovpugvEc tO Guaptavetw 
Eotiv; also Fug., 158. The Gentiles: too, come under this winfalness as religious 


67 Cf. A. Schlatter, Jochanan ben Zakkai (1899), 39 f., esp. 41: “... with the 
confidence that the gift earns forgiveness as a reward.” 

68 Cf. W. Wichmann, Die Leidenstheologie (1930). 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/., 51 f.). 

69 For expiation by death, as for other expiations, there applies the conclusion 
corresponding to the factor discussed in n. 60: When a man who commits an offence 
which comes under the death penalty according to Jewish law, 1.¢., the Torah (e.g., 
idolatry, bloodshed or licentiousness), is sentenced to death by a Jewish court, this is 
not merely a punishment for his offence, but the fulfilment of the penalty is also an 
explation for his sin. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

70 L. Baeck, RGG, V, 883. 

Ly. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hin. , 204). 

71 Cf. Moore, 1, 471. 

72 Cf. Weber, 233 f.; Str.-B., HI, 155 ff. 

Ex. r. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Ein/., 208). 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 


responsibility and guilt before God. According to Jewish theory they have the Adamic 
and Noachic commands in respect of theft, licentiousness, idolatry, blasphemy and the 
shedding of blood, S. Lv., 18, 4. Indeed, the Torah has been offered them, but they 
have refused it. R. Jochanan has stated: “This teaches (1.e., Dt. 33:2: Hab. 3:3) that 
God has published the Torah to every nation and language, but it was not accepted 
until He came to Israel and Israel accepted it” (b.AZ, 2by? For this reason they are 
not without guilt in their sin. On the other hand, this basic principle is not so sharply 
applied as might have been expected. 4 Esr. 7:48 says that almost all are sinners. 
Especially distinguished saints like Abraham, Moses and Eliyah are accepted as 
without sin (cf. Test. Zeb., 1; Jos.Ant., 7, 153; Pesikt., 76a, ed. Buber4 This 
postulate of sinlessness is possible because of the individual freedom of the will and 
the gift of the Law. The observance of the Law makes possible a pure life. “Thus God 
... has said to the Israelites, My children, I have created you with an evil impulse, but 
I have given you the Law as a means of salvation. So long as you occupy yourselves 
with it, that impulse will not rule over you” (S. Dt., 45 on 11:18). The testimony of 
Paul may be cited in this regard: Kata Sucatoovvnyv TNv Ev VOW yEevouEvoc AEpmtOC 
(Phil. 3:6)? If the sinlessness of isolated saints is maintained, and the possibility of a 
sinless life is provided by observance of the Law, it can almost be taken for granted 
that the sinlessness of the Messiah will be assumed. We read already of the Servant of 
the Lord in Dt.-Is.: *... he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth” 
(53:9). In Ps. Sol. 17:41 it is said of the Messiah: kal aUtOc¢ kabapOc Ax0 Guaptiac: 
and in Test. Jud. 2:4 (A): kal tdoa Guaptia oUy eUpeOjoetai Ev GUT: cf. also Test. 
L. 18:9. Linked with this is the expectation of Jewish eschatology that sin will be set 
aside and the sinlessness of man established in the Messianic kingdom (cf. En. 5:8f.; 
Ps. Sol. 17:32: Test. L. 18). 





S. Lv. Sifra Leviticus, Tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Hin’, 200). 

AZ Aboda Zara, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate /dolatry (Strack, Einl. , 54). 

73 Cf. Str.-B., UI, 38-43. Cf. esp. 4 Esr. 7:20-24: ... vias eius non cognoverunt et 
legem eius spreverunt, et sponsiones eius abnegaverunt, et in legitimis eius fidem non 
habuerunt, et opera eius non perfecerunt. 

Test. Zeb. Testament of Zebulon. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Pesikt. Pesikta (de Rab. Kahana), collection of homilies (Strack, Hind, 202 f.). 

74 Weber, 53 ff.; 224. 

S. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Hinl. , 200 f.). 
75 — Guaptmd6oc. Cf. also Ab RNat, 59, where it is said of Jochanan’s son: “He 
departed this world without sin” (cf. A. Schlatter, Jochanan ben Zakkai [1899], 20 f.). 
Dt.-Is. Deutero-Isaiah. 

Ps. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 18 
songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 


3. The rise and the consequences of sin are considered in post-biblical Judaism. A 
historical answer is given to the former question. Sin derives from Adarh® or from 
Eve, and has spread from them and established 1ts dominion over the whole race. Cor 

. malignum baiulans, primus Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes, gui de 
eo nati sunt. Et facta est permanens infirmitas et lex cum corde populi, cum 
malignitate radicis; et discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum (4 Esr. 3:21f.). 
Cf. also Sir. 25:24; 4 Esr. 3:26; 7:48ff., esp. 118: “Alas, Adam, what hast thou done’? 
When thou didst sin, thy fall came not upon thee alone, but upon us thy descendants.” 
Cf. also S. Bar. 48:42, where sin is derived from Eve; and esp. Bar. 54:15: “If Adam 
first sinned and brought premature death on all, each of his descendants has incurred 
future pain.” In these apocalyptic passages there is a view of sin, largely shared by the 
NT, as a power which profoundly shapes the world. A variation from the view which 
attributes sin to Adam 1s to be found in En. 10:4ff.; 64:1ff. and Mart. Is., 5, 3, in 
which its origin is found in the fallen angels of Gn. 6:1 ff. Alongside this historical 
explanation we should set the more basic view that the root of man’s sin, the fomes 
peccati, lies in the evil impulse implanted in him by God. Cf. Sir. 15:14; 37:3; 4 Esr. 
3:20: 4:4: 7:48 (cor malignum)!/ Pesikt., 38b—39a, ed. Buber; Vit. Ad., 19 (Ex0vuia 
... Eotl KEQAAN MéONS ALaptiac). 


It 1s this evil impulse which entices man to sin. Its overthrow by the observance of 
the Torah is the task of man. He who does not overcome it must bear the 
consequences of sin which consist in all kinds of suffering. The thought developed by 
Paul in R. 1:18 ff., namely, that God punishes sin with sinning, is known to Judaism 
in the form that sin begets sin: O duaptmArOc mpoobHoet Auaptiav Em Cyaptiatc (Ps. 
Sol. 3:12). It belongs to the consequences of sin that one sin gives rise to another, so 
that once a man begins sinning he will finally commit mortal sin: “To-day the evil 
impulse says to someone: Do this, and to-morrow: Do that, until it finally says: Pray 
to other gods, and he goes and does it” (b.Shab., 105b:; cf. Ab., 4, 2: S. Nu., 112 on 
15:30). To the consequences of sin there belongs separation from God. The worship 
of the golden calf made it impossible for the Israelites to see the glory of God® Sin 
makes impossible any direct dealings with God face to facé? (— Axovo, 218). Sin 
constantly disrupts the gracious purpose of God for man. “When I desire to do you 
good, the heavenly power weakens in you ... (examples are given from the history of 


76 Cf. Tanch. Bereshith § 29, Hukkat §$ 39 ed. Buber. These passages express obvious 
annoyance at Adam for the trouble occasioned by his sin. 

S. Bar. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 

77 Moore, I, 479 ff.. Weber, 221 f., 225 ff.; Porter, op. cit.: Biichler, op. cit.; K. Stier, 
“Pls tiber d. Stinde u. d. Judentum seiner Zeit,” Prot. Monatsh., II (1907), 104: 
Bousset-Gressm., 402 ff.; cf. also — movnpoc. 

Vit. Vita Adae et Evae, Latin work from the Jewish-Christian group of writings on 
Adam (Schiirer, III, 396 ff.), ed. W. Meyer, 1878. 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, Hinl., 37). 

Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Savings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl., 54). 

78 Cf. the exposition of Ex. 24:17 and 34:30 by Simeon b. Jochai in S. Nu., 1 on 5:3. 
79 Gn. 3:8; Ex. 34:30; 2 S. 17:2; Cant. 3:7 f.; 1S. 28:5: cf. Pesikt., 44b—45a (ed. 
Buber); also, with a rather different application, R. 3:3: mévtec yap Nuaptov Kal 
UotepoUvtat tho S0ENco TOU OeoU. 


the people in the wilderness),” S. Dt., 319; cf. Pesikt., 166a—b (ed. Buber). To the 
consequences of sin there belongs the punishment of sin. Between this and sin there is 
a close connection (cf. Ps. Sol. 2:17: Ott Ané5Kac TOlG Gpaptwdolc, Katd ta Epya 
aUTOV Kal KATO Td¢g Cuaptiag AUTWV tA¢g movMpAc o~ddpa: PhiloLeg. All. I, 35: 
KohatopEevoc EM olc Nudptavev; PhiloVit. Mos., I, 96; Sacr. AC., 131). Sickness is a 
punishment for sin; there is a formula that the sick man does not recover until all his 
sins are forgiven (by God), b.Ned., 41a. Death is another penalty (“no death without 
sin, and no chastisement without guilt,” b.Shab., 55a; cf. Sir. 25:24: Wis. 1:13; 2:23 
f.; Bar. 23:4; 4 Esr. 3:7; S. Dt., 305 on 31:14; Gn. r. 16:6, where death is brought into 
close connection with the fall). A further penalty is eternal damnation (N Gn@Aeia to 
CuaptmxouU sic tOv al@va, Ps. Sol. 3:13). But in respect of all these penalties man has 
the opportunity to repent and to return to God. This is expressed with particular clarity 
in Tg. Qoh. 7:20, where in addition to the categorical statement: “There is none 
righteous on earth to do good and not sin,” we have the further statement: “But God 
shows to the man who is guilty before him the way of conversion before he dies? 





Stdhlin/Grundmann 


D. The Linguistic Usage and History of Quaptdévo, Quéptynua 
and Guaptia before and in the NT. 


1. Guaptéve (“not to hit” or “to miss”) is synon. with Gxotuyydavew (Suid.) and 
the opp. of tuyyavew (cf. Hom.Il., 5, 287: Auppotec oUS Etvyec, Hdt., 1, 43). The 


Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Ned. Nedarim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Vow (Strack, Hin/., 46). 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Hind , 209 ff.). 
80 — n. 70. With the thought of a change of heart there arises, alongside the dominant 
tendency to identify crime and sin, punishment and expiation, another tendency to 
concentrate on the purely religious concept, 1.¢., that sin is something which cannot be 
removed by judicial punishment but only in the relationship of the individual to God, 
1.e., by repentance, good works, suffering, death, or as God punishes it in the future 
life. 

Stahlin Gustav Stahlin, Leipzig, and Gurukul Theological Seminary, Madras, India 
(Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Mainz (Vol. 5-9). 

Grundmann Walter Grundmann, Oberlichtenau (Saxony) (Vol. 1), Dresden (Vol. 2), 
Jena (Vol. 3-4, 7), Jena and Eisenach (Vol. 8-9). 

synon. synonym. 

Suid. Suidas, author in the 10th century A.D. of the most comprehensive Greek 
lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy, 1853; A. Adler, 1928 ff. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 





word is found in the concrete sense from the time of Homer (Suid.: doxoma toéevetv), 
but it is also used metaphorically, esp. in the sense of “intellectual shortcoming” 
(Thuc., I, 33, 3; PhiloOmn. Prob. Lib., 133: yv@unc), and thence in the abs. sense of 
“error” (Dio Chrys.Or., 53, 3). The cogdc is the opp. of the Guaptévev (cf. Gorg.Pal., 
26, Blass); the Guaptivooc is “the one who is in error” (e.g., Hes.Theog., 511). But 
already in Homer it denotes “erroneous action” (Od., 22, 154: Xenoph.Cyrop., V, 4, 
19: 10 ydp Guaptavew AvOpamovc Ovtac OUSEV Dowpaotov: cf. errare humanum est). 
There is also the beginning of moral evaluation in the sense of “doing wrong” (Il., 9, 
501: Ote Kév tig UnepBHN Kal Gudaptn: cf. Od., 13, 214). 





The LXX (— 268 ff.) occasionally uses Guaptévew for YWD, OWN, YWhiph., 


but mostly for NOM in accordance with the sense. Beyond its basic meaning of 





“missing” and its metaphorical sense of “going astray” or “not finding,” NOT had 
come to have the predominant religious sense of “aberration” or “sinning.” Only by 
its use for NUM in the LXX did Quaptia itself become a distinctively religious term. 


2. As a verbal subst. with —10, Guéptyya denotes the result of Guaptévety, i.e. 
“fault” or “mistake,” at first more in the sense of folly or blindness than wrongdoing, 
as in Soph.Ant., 1261 (— ovveidnots with its analogous history). Aristotle (Eth. Nic., 


Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Omn. Prob. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

Dio Dion, of Prusa in Bithynia (c. 40nd;120 A.D.), later called Chrysostomus, the 
most important representative of the so-called Second Sophistic school in the Roman 
Empire, ed. H. v. Arnim, 1893 ff. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Gorg. Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily (c. 483-375 B.c.), one of the main representatives 
of classical sophistic and rhetoric in Athens (cf. Plato's dialogue Gorgias). From his 
rhetorical handbook two model speeches have come down to us, the deliverance of 
Helena and the defence of Palamedes, ed. H. Diels in Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, it 1922. 

Pal. Palamedes. 

Hes. Hesiodus, of Ascra in Boetia (c. 700 B.c.), the oldest Greek poet to emerge as a 
tangible figure. In his Pastoral Calendar Epya Kal Nwépat he proclaims the pastoral 
ideal of life. His Theogony is a speculative work on the origin and descent of the 
gods, ed. A. Rzach, 1913. 

Theog. Theogonia. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Ant. Antigone. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 





V, 10, p. 1135b, 18; Rhet., I, 13, p. 1374b, 5) defines Quéptynpa as a middle case 
between Gdiknuwa and Atbynuwa, since it does not take place unexpectedly (un 
Tapakoyac), yet Gvev kakiac. In general usage and esp. in legal terminolog?4 
however, 1t comes more and more to mean an offence which is committed with evil 
intent and which therefore occasions guilt (P. Tebt., 5, 3; Antiph., 1, 27: Exovow Kal 
EK mpovoiac GSukyuata Kal Auaptypata). 





In the LXX Gudptynua is used esp. for though also for Y, and. 
It is particularly common in Wis. (2:12: 4:20 etc.), and always as an ethical and 
religious concept for the “sinful act,” or “sin.” It is set alongside GSixnua in Gn. 
31:36; Gdtxia in Dt. 19:15; Jer. 14:20; GoéByua in Dt. 9:27; Gvounwa in Jos. 24:19: 
Gvoptia in Is. 58:1. It can also mean the “punishment of sin” (Is. 40:2). While it is 
more common in the secular sense than Guaptia, it is far less frequent, significant or 
comprehensive in the Bible than the latter. 


In the NT dGudptnua (“the sinful act”) is rare; it is found only in Mk. 3:28 f.; 4:12 
Rec.; R. 3:25; 5:16 DG It Pesch (NB: GQuaptyoavtoc); 1 C. 6:18; 2 Pt. 1:9. 


3. Guaptia, like duéptyua, is used from the very first (since Aeschylus) in a 
metaphorical sense, but in contrast it is often taken to denote the “nature of an act” 
(cf. Cl. Al.Strom., II, 15, 64, 3 R2 The term was at first used to describe the fact of 
Guaptévetv, but since the fact can be known only from the defective act it is natural 
that this distinction should be effaced even in the known beginnings of its use. 
Already in Aeschylus (Ag., 1197: maAaidc tOV5 Guaptiacg Sou@v, sc. of the house of 
Atrides) Guaptia is an “offence.” As in the case of Guéptmpa, however, the question 
of guilt is not posed in the modern sense (— 293). Even acts done out of good 
motives, if they are punishable and need to be atoned, are called Guaptia, e.g., the 
robbing of Philoctetus in Soph.Phil., 1225 or the white lie in Trach., 483. It is ofa 
piece with this that in the language of law and philosophy Guaptia is a comprehensive 
and collective term, as in Pseud.-Plat.Def., 416a: mpGétc mapd tOv OpOv AoytoLOv, in 
which Op0dc¢ may be taken ethically but also in the more formal legal or even 


Rhet. Rhetorica. 

81 Cf. R. Taubenschlag, D. Strafrecht im Rechte d. Papyri (1916), 8; L. Wenger, 
APF, II (1902), 483; Hey, Apaptia (— Bibl.). 

P. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

Antiph. Antiphanes, of Athens, significant comic dramatist of the 4th century B.c., ed. 
T. Kock in Comicorum atticoram Fragmenta, Il, 1884. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

82 Cr.-K6., 139: Trench, 154 f. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

Pseud.-Plat. Pseudo-Plato. 

Def. Definition, definition. 


intellectual sense. As the counterpart of Op0dty¢ (Plat.Leg.,1, 627d: OpOdtmT0¢ TE Kal 
Guaptiac mepl vouev, also II, 668c), Guaptia means the nature of an unrighteous 
action (— supra), but it is more often used for the action itself over the whole range 
from a simple error to a crime (Plat.Gorg., 525c:; Aristot.Pol., IV, 16, p. 1336a, 1: 
Atwid Cyhuiovolw mpexovoN mpOc tTHV Auaptiav, “licentiousness”). 


Aristotle also defines Guaptia (= Gudptyua) as a “missing of virtue, the desired 
goal, whether out of weakness, accident or defective knowledge” (— Ayvoia), Eth. 
Nic., I, 5, p. 1106b, 25 ff. This means “wrong without kaxia” (III, 13, p. 1118b, Loff. 
etc.). It is thus intellectual deficiency working itself out morally according to the 
intellectual character of Greek ethics (III, 1, p. 1110b, 18 ff.). On the other hand, at a 
later period the thought of guilt, which is excluded by Aristotl®? is sometimes linked 
with Guaptia, as in P. Lips., 1119, 3; Ditt. Syl#, 1042, 15: d@eiiw Anaptiav. 


In the LXX Gpaptia is for the most part a synon. of Gudptypa, and it is normally 


used for and , often for Y and occasionally for In 
contrast to the indefinite, general and “tragic” use of Aristotle, Quaptia, like 
Cucapté&ve, becomes a moral and religious concept of guilt in the LXX: there is seen 
in it an evil will and intention, 1.e., a conscious apostasy from and opposition to God 
(synon. Gdtkia). Because this most general and least sharp secular word for wrong 
was selected as the main bearer of the pitiless biblical thought of sin, and partly by 
reason of its concrete relationship of meaning with , Guaptia became the most 
pregnant term among all its numerous synonyms®*4 being calculated to express the 
divine reference of sin much more purely than, e.g., such primarily ethical concepts as 
— Adtkia and caxia8> 


The NT follows the LXX in the meaning of the various Guapt— construction® 
It is almost always a matter of “offence in relation to God with emphasis on guilt,” 


Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Leg. Leges. 

Gorg. Gorgias. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Pol. Politica. 

83 O. Hey, op. cit., shows how Guaptia, became a catch-word in the Aristot. theory of 
drama, but no true starting-point for the theory of “tragic guilt.” When we compare 
the Aristot. exclusion of the thought of moral guilt in the modern sense with the 
biblical inclusion, we can see that “the word Guaptia as variously conceived reflects 
the profound difference between two worlds of culture” (Hey, 163). 

P. Lips. Griechische Urkunden der Papyrussammlung zu Leipzig, ed. L. Mitteis, 

1906. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

84 Cf. Trench. 152. 

85 Cf. Cr.-K6., 137 f. 

86 Steinleitner (— 268 n.), 85: “Nowhere do we see more clearly the difference 
between paganism and Christianity than in the conception of sin.” 








i.c., of “sin.” Three main forms of Guaptia are to be distinguished in the NT, a. sin as 
an individual act (== Guéptpa), b. as a determination of the nature of man, and c. as 
a personal power. All three have earlier stages outside the NT, but the NT 
understanding of esp. b. and c. characterises the NT concept of sin. In the NT, in 
contrast to all earlier forms, sin is a magnitude which determines man and humanity 
in the sense of distance from God and opposition to Him. 


a. Guaptia is understood as an individual act (for earlier forms of this aspect — 
294) consistently in the Synoptics, in Acts (2:38; 3:19; 7:60; 5:31: 10:43; 13:38; 
22:16; 26:18), in the Past. (1 Tm. 5:22, 24; 2 Tm. 3:6), in Revelation (1:5; 18:4f.), 
mostly in Hb. (1:3; 2:17; 5:1 etc.) and in the Cath. Ep. (Jm. 2:9; 4:17; 5:15, 20; 1 Pt. 
2:22, 24; 3:18; 4:8; 2 Pt. 1:9; 2:14; 1 Jn. 1:9; 2:2, 12: 3:4 f., 8; 4:10; 5:16 f.). In the 
Synoptics it is almost always used (Mk. 1:5 and par. Mt. 1:21 being exceptions), and 
in Acts exclusively, in relation to the remission of sins (Mk. 2:5 and par.: Lk. 11:4 
etc.; sing. only in Mt. 12:31; Ac. 7:60). Paul uses Quaptia of individual sins for the 
most part only in quotations (R. 4:7 f. == y 31:1 f.; 11:27 == Is. 27:9) and borrowed 
formulae (1 C. 15:3: XptotOc AnéVavev UTEP TOV GuaptWv NuUOv Katd tdc¢ ypagac: 
Gl. 1:4: ... toU Sdvto0cg EavtOV UNEP TOV ApaptWWv NUMv; Col. 1:14: Gpeoic tOv 
Guaptwv). R. 7:5; 2 C. 11:7; Eph. 2:1 are exceptions. The plur. is used in all these 
passages except R. 4:8 (a quotation) and 2 C. 11:7. In the Gospel John uses Quaptia 
in this sense only in 8:24 (twice), 34a; 9:34 (an allusion to Ps. 51:5), but 1t is more 
common in the First Epistle, which in this respect also is nearer than the Gospel to the 
common world of Christian ideas and concepts®/ 


b. Guaptia is used already to denote the defective nature of man in Plato (Leg., I, 
627d, II, 668c), who speaks of the OpOdtyc¢ and Auaptia (— 294) of laws or of works 
of musical or poetic art. A complete transformation takes place when the NT uses 
Guaptia to denote the determination of human nature in hostility to God, esp. in Jn. in 
the synon. formulae Eyew Guaptiav (9:4188 15:22, 24: 19:11: 1 In. 1:8) and Guaptia 
Ev ttvi Eotww (1 Jn. 3:5: cf. Jn. 7:18), and similarly, though with a reversal of the 
spatial relationship, Gno0avelv Ev th Cuaptid (8:2199 We also read in Jn. 8:24: 
Ono0avelv Ev talc Guaptiatc (also Ez. 18:24); in 9:34: yevvdo0at Ev Guaptiatc; and 
again in 1 C. 15:17: Ett EotE Ev talc Auaptiatc Uv. Man lives outside Christ and 
dies in sins. In these expressions the plur. is a comprehensive term similar to the sing. 
elsewhere in Jn. (also 9:41; | Jn. 1:7) and also frequently in the Pauline literature (R. 
3:20: Exiyvaoic Auaptiac; 5:13, 20: 6:1: Emévew th Auaptid; 6:6a: 10 oMpa thc 
Guaptiac; 7:7; 8:3: odpé Guaptiac; Hb. 4:15; 9:28, 26: sic ANEtNow ths Guaptiac: 








Past. Pastoral Epistles. 

Cath. Ep. Catholic Epistles. 

sing. singular. 

87 Here, too, the fig. etym. Guapté&ve Guwaptiav which derives from the LXX: Ex. 
32:30 f.; Lv. 4:23: 5:6, 10, 13; Ez. 18:24; and PhiloMut. Nom., 233, Herm.v., 2, 2, 4. 
Secular Gk. usage prefers the more exact d. Gudptnua: Soph.Phil., 1249: Plat.Phaed., 
113e; Dio Chrys.Or., 32, 3. Cf. M. Johannessohn, Der Gebrauch der Kasus u. der 
Prdpositionen i. d. LXX (Diss. Berlin, 1910), 56 f.; Winer § 32, 2. 

88 Cf. Pesikt., 5, p. 55b (Buber) in Schl. J., 232. 

89 Cf. Iep. 38:30; b.Shab., 55b in Schl. J., 208. 


11:25; 1 Pt. 4:1: nexato0o1 Guaptiac; esp. 2 C. 5:21 shows Guaptia to be a pregnant 
expression for the whole sinful nature of man. 


c. Personifications of sin are found in the Paris Gk. magic papyrus and also in 
Judaism, the one referring to Auaptiot yOdovict (Preis. Zaub., IV, 1448), a species of 
demons of the underworld, and the other to the woman of sin as in Zech. 5:5ff> and 
also to Guaptiat lurking like lions (Sir. 27:10), both within the framework of the 
currently developing view of a cosmic power of sin?! A similar idea is originally 
presupposed by the personal conception of Guaptia (mostly with the art32 which is 
often found in the NT, esp. in R. 5—P3 The initial reference is simply to the personal 
appearance of sin; it came into the world (R. 5:12). Originally it was vexpé (7:8), but 
 duaptia AvéCynoev through the EvtoAy or the vouoc (v. 9). It receives from this the 
impulse (v. 7, 11) to deceive man (v. 11; also Hb. 3:13) and to “beset” him (Hb. 12:1, 
eUmeptotatoc); it dwells in him (R. 7:17, 20); it brings forth maOjpata (v. 5) and 
Emivuia (v. 8); and it thus becomes a demonic power ruling over him. Man is Up 
Guaptiav (R. 3:9: Gl. 3:22: cf. R. 11:32): he is sold to it as a slave (R. 6:16, 20; 7:14: 
also Jn. 8:34: cf. Gl. 2:17): he serves according to its law (6:6; 7:23, 25; 8:3); he loans 
it his members as Omia Adikiac (6:13). Its sphere of power is the odpé, where it 
exercises its dominion (Kuptevet, 6:14; Baotwevet, 5:21; 6:12), which culminates in its 
giving man the wages (6:23) of death (5:21: 7:11; cf. Jm. 1:15). But through and with 
Christ man dies to sin (R. 6:2, 10), and is thus vexpoc for it (v. 11) and liberated from 
it (v. 7, 18, 22). Sin itself is condemned (8:3). Nevertheless, the battle against it must 
not cease (Hb. 12:4). 





It is hard to say how far what we have here is the concrete notion of a demon “sin” 
(Dibelius) standing in place of Satan, who is not mentioned at all in R. 6 f., and how 
far it is simply poetic imagery (Feine). How fluid are the boundaries between these 
NT forms of the Guaptia, concept may be seen from John (cf. esp. Jn. 8:34; 1 Jn. 3:5: 
and e.g., Jn. 8:21 with v. 24). 





Stahlin 


E. Sin and Guilt in Classical Greek and Hellenism. 


1. The Christian view of sin is not found in classical Gk. In this we have no sin in 
the sense of man’s enmity against God consisting in his refusal to understand and will 
the right. 4 Tn this section, therefore, it 1s as well not to use the term sin, but to 


Preis. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

90 Cf. R. Smend, Lehrbuch d. at.l. Rel.-Gescl#- (1899), 402. 

91 Cf. Koberle, 473 f. 

92 On the whole, the use of the art. with Guaptia, which e.g., Cr.-K6.. selects as a 
principle for co-ordinating the meaning, is not very common; cf. R. 6:6 with 8:3; 6:16 
with v. 17 etc. 

93 Cf. Ltzm. RZ. 65: M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt i. Glben. d. Pls. (1909), 119ff.; P. 
Feine, Theol. d. NP (1931), 200 f. 

94 S. Kierkegaard, Die Krankheit z. Tode (H. Gottsched and C. Schrempt, 1924), 89, 
where in the chapter “The Socratic Definition of Sin” we are given an analysis of the 
Gk. and Christian conceptions of sin. 


introduce the Gk. conception of defect and guilt, since the stem Guapt (— 293) means 
“missing a definite goal,” whether mistakenly or guiltily, or by a mistake which 1s 
itself guilt. 





The terminology has a wide reference. It covers everything from crime to 
harmless faults.” It includes moral actions but also intellectual and artistic failings. 
The same writers use it in many senses?© “duaptdvetw came to be a purely negative 
term for doing something which is not — Op0dv, the word Op0dv being used in the 
sense of morality, of formal law, or indeed of that which is intellectually or 
technically correct."?/ 


For a full grasp of the thought of guilt interwoven and expressed in the Gk. 
Guapt-concept, other terms had to be introduced. Thus in early Gk. we have Gtn, a 
word which combines the thought of destiny and one’s own act?® In the post-Homeric 
period we also find the — Gétk- group. “Developing from the personal experience of 
the poet (sc. Hesiod), the belief that all unrighteousness is sin constitutes the critical 
point of the “works’ of Hesiod.” On the basis of the life of the state and society, 
which cannot exist without law, Adicio. came to be understood as a violation of the 
norm of existence. Note should also be taken of the cultically orientated Gyoc and 
iaopwa, of URptc, and finally, in relation particularly to the philosophical literature, of 
KOKOG, KOKIC. 





2. The concept of guilt in the earliest period is determined by an attitude to life 
which has no distinctive awareness of self or freedom but gives itself an) to what 
is given in the form of destiny and divine ordination (cf. Hom.II., 19, 83 fy 0 An 
incurred guilt is known from resultant misfortune (— ovveidnotc). Guilt or 
misdemeanour is one’s own action. In the Homeric period it consists in cultic neglect, 
perjury and violation of the law of hospitality in opposition to divine and human tin; 
in Hesiod the circle is widened to include the wounding or dishonouring of parents, 
divorce, oppression of orphans and social injustice generally (Hes.Op., 327 ff.). Such 
things evoke the wrath of the gods who are the guardians and guarantors of law and 
order. Cf. Hom.Od., 13, 214: ZeUc ... AvVOpamovc Emopa Kal teivvtat Ootic Gudptn. 
In relation to this early period of the Gk. spirit the statement of Rohde 1s in every 
sense true: “They were hardly susceptible to the infectious sickness of consciousness 
of sin in their greatest centuries.”! 


3. Into this Homeric world there flows in the 6th and 7th centuries B.C. a broad 
wave of oriental religiosity and other feeling. The Greek becomes open to the 


95 Hey, Auaptia, 14. 

96 Cf. the many examples given in Hey, 7 ff., esp. from Thucydides and legal 
terminology (14 f.) and from Aristotle (141 ff.). 

97 Hey, 15 f. 

98 Cf. W. Jaeger, “Solons Eunomie,” SAB (1926). 

99 Latte, op. cit., 266. 

100 Cf. on this point Stenzel, op. cit., 17 ff. 

Op. Opera et Dies. 

101 E. Rohde, Psyche 10 (1925), I, 319. 


recognition of the sinful and mortal state of the world!94 “Behind that which is close 
to hand and of the day, man experiences night and the unfathomableness of 
existence.”493 The questionable nature of human life, the inscrutability of fate and the 
inevitability of guilt enter the Greek field of vision. The mysteries, esp. the Orphic, 
are linked with this experience. They rise everywhere, and men who see their very 
existence threatened take refuge in them. In such circles life is felt to be a 
consequence of guilt. “It is in expiation of a fault that the soul is exiled in the body: 
the payment for sin is earthly life, which is the death of the soul ?4 Original guilt 
prior to life, and the sentence of death after it! take a central place and exert a wide 
influence in art and philosophy. Threatened in this way, the Greek spirit wrestles with 
itself and 1s deepened and enriched. “The visible and lasting result, with which the 
Greek spirit bears witness to the removal of the threat in blessing, 1s tragedy 206 The 
concept of guilt, which previously found it in pure acts, 1s now understood in such a 
way as to denote by guilt an inward factor in man (— 299). 











Human guilt is the confusion of the existing order, the disruption of an objectively 
given state, which man must make good by his suffering and the misfortune which 
strikes him, and sometimes by his destruction. This is not the guilt of a man who has 
freedom to choose between good and evil. It is the guilt of a blindness which in the 
last resort is posited with his existence!” Guilt is inevitable. It is at this point that the 
term — Gyvoua, which is so essential to the Gk. understanding of existence, attains its 
final depth of meaning. All guilt derives from Gyvowa, but this Gyvota is the limitation 
of human existence, which would cease to be human existence if it possessed 
omniscience. The deep meaning of the Oedipus tragedy, for example, consists in “the 
tragic limitation of human knowledge, which as such must remain fragmentary” and 
“with which there is posited the tragedy of human action,” “which is action in the full 
sense of the word only when it 1s consciously directed to a goal and fashioned in clear 
knowledge.”108 Human guilt follows from the limitation of human knowledge, not as 
personal moral guilt, but as guilt given with existence itself. Since man “in his 
ignorance is set to act, and by his action to have a part spatially and temporally in the 
unlimited nexus of cause and effect, with unforeseeable consequences for which he is 
thus not responsible, all action is guilt. 29 In face of this situation, all that man can do 
is to accept his guilt;“~ as Oedipus does, who takes from the gods his guilt in his own 





102 Cf. Weinstock, op. cit., 275 ff., esp. 279 f. 

103 Ibid, , 280. 

104 Rohde, II, 126. 

105 Cf. Latte, 281 ff., where examples are given. 

106 Weinstock, 280. 

107 Cf. the scene in Soph.Ant., in which Creon comes out of the house with 
Haemon’s corpse. The chorus: uv Exionuov 61d yeipOc Eyov ... oOUK GdAoTpiac 
Otc, GAA aUtOc Guaptav. Creon: IW Opev@v Svogpdvev AGuaptyLata otepEed 
Oavatoevt ... Ev EuW Kapd VeOc tot Apa tote véya Papoc pw Eyav Ematoev, Ev 6 
Eostoev Aypiaic Odolc ... (1258 ff.). Not long before we have the words of Teiresias: 
AvOpazmoio1 yap tolc mot Kowodv Eott toUCauaptaver (1023 f.). 

108 Weinstock, 149 ff., esp. 172 ff., and again 230 ff. The quotations are from 151. 
109 Ibid... 175. 

110 Cf. also the analysis of Sophocles’ Ajax in W. Schadewaldt, “Sophokles, Aias 
und Antigone,” in Neue Wege zur Antike, 8 (1929), 70 ff., and esp. the concluding 
section with what is said about greatness and guilt on p. 100 ff. 


existence and fate!!! and confesses himself guilty in his suffering. In this suffering, 
however, there is disclosed to man the final meaning of his existence generally. For 
like everything else, man’s becoming guilty is set aside in the will and counsel of the 
gods. For the Greeks, therefore, to become guilty and to suffer in consequence is 
simply to come to a deeper understanding of the world. (Aesch.Ag., 176 f.). This is 
Greek religion. 





From the necessity of guilty action given with this understanding of existence, 
there arises the possibility of voluntary guilt confessed by Prometheus in Aeschylus’ 
work of this name, when to the question of the leader of the chorus: oUy Opdc Ott 
Nuwapteo; Ws 6 n Haptec oUt E[101 MEyEW Ka0 Ndovnv coi t dhyog (259 ff.), he 
answers: EKWV EKWV NLAptov, OUK Apvyjoopat Ovytolc Apryyw@v AUTOS NUPSpNV 
movouc (266 f.). We here find a concept of guilt in accordance with which human 
existence is determined by existential guilt, and with it is set in a nexus of suffering. 


In tragedy the thought of existential guilt is brought into connection with another 
line of thought which begins in the later Homeric period and which is clearly 
expressed in the acknowledged later part of the Odyssey, in which the following 
statement is put on the lips of Zeus: @ m6m01 olov & vw VEoUc Ppotol altiwavtat: EE 
Nuéov yap act kak Eppevar. ol SE Kal AUTO] oMMow AtacbariNow UnEp Ldpov 
Ohye Evovow: (Hom.Od., 1, 32ff.). Within the suffering which arises from fatal guilt 
and which is poised with fatal necessity, there is also misfortune incurred through 
personal guilt and self-created, even though warning is given by the gods and there is 
advance knowledge of the destruction which threatens for wrong-doing; Hom.Od., 1, 
37 f.: eldMc alzUv OdEOpov, Exel mpd ol Elmop|ev Melo. Here man gains an insight into 
the working of an immanent process of visible law—a thought which 1s first 
formulated by Solon: “According to immanent laws of developing reality, according 
to the law of time, the bad withers and the good flourishes and establishes itself 42 
The concept of Gyvow evoked by guilt is here a failure to know the good which leads 
to blessedness according to this immanent process of law. These thoughts were 
developed by philosophy. Democritus could already say: Quapting aitin f Auabin toU 
Kpéooovoc (Fr., 83, Diels, I, 78, 13). Socrates based his work of instruction on the 
principle that ignorance is at the root of guilt and evil. It is thus self-evident for Greek 
philosophy that nght understanding will lead to nght action. Knowledge is an 
existential insight and not just an intellectual magnitude. The man who really 
understands and knows’ ~” acts rightly. Behind this assumption stands belief in the 





111 Cf. Soph.Oed. Col., 974: ei 5’ aU oavele SVotHVOc, We EyYW OaVNV ... 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

112 Stenzel, 27 acc. to Fr. 3, 30 ff. (Diehl, I, 24); 24, 3 (I, 35); 10 I, 28 f.). 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike? , 1922. 

113 On the inner dialectic of this Socratic Gyvota concept, cf. Kierkegaard: “If a man 
does not do right, he has not understood it; his understanding is illusory; his certainty 
that he has understood it simply proves that he misunderstands what he thinks he has 
understood ... But then the definition is correct. If a man does right, he does not sin; 
and if he does not do right, he has not understood it: 1f he had truly understood it, it 


goodness (— Apetn) of man!!4 This idea that insight fashions action underlies 
tragedy. Its strength lies “in belief that there is a unitary and intelligible world order in 
which it may be expected that evil and arrogance will co-operate but in which it 1s still 
possible to regulate one’s action according to the definite, recognisable relationship 
between guilt and punishment, and therefore to achieve insight through the paradigms 
of great suffering in the mythical past or through one’s own experience of its 
operations.”115 It is thus orientated to “the idea of polity and the thought of the state 
embodied in it. 21 This line of thought is, of course, intersected by that of existential 
guilt (— 298) which can disturb all understanding, since there is a necessity about this 
guilt and Gyvota is blindness (Atm). But the two lines come together in the deepening 
of the idea that tragedy has a purpose of instruction by mediating the thought of 
ignorance and reverence before omniscient deity! Plato’s thinking concerning guilt 
is developed in terms of — étkia, which is more or less equivalent to Guaptia (cf. 
e.g., Gorg., 525c; Phaid., 113e; Leg. X, 906c), and of — kakov. For him the thought 
of guilt in connection with that of destiny is turned in the very different direction 
already indicated in Hom.Od., 1, 32 f., namely, that men choose their own destinies. 
The guilt in misfortune concems only those who choose, while deity is innocent (... 
aitia EXopuévov: MEOc Avaitioc, Resp., X, 617e). A new and sharp definition of what 
Gucptia is in relation to Gétkia. is presented by Aristotld® gor Orvyipota Ev Oca 
Tapdroya Kal wh a0 LoyOnptas, dhaptipare 5E Oo LN TLOPOAOYOL Kal wh) a0 
MOV PAs, OSucywato o€, Ooa LINTE TAPAAOya ax0 MOVYPIAc TE Eotiv (Rhet., | ae oa 0 
1374b, 7 ff.). What are Guaptipata in this context? The word group Guapt— is used 
with a wider reference but unambiguous meaning to denote artistic and intellectual 
defects,!19 technical and hygienic failings,120 errors on the part of a legislator or 











would have moved him to do it and made him a representative of its truth; ergo sin is 
ignorance’ (87). 

114 Kierkegaard shows that the Socratic definition of sin is no definition: “Tf, 
therefore, the Socratic definition of sin 1s correct, there is no sin” (84). And 
Kierkegaard goes on to ask very pertinently, disclosing the underlying belief in the 
natural goodness of man: “What is lacking in Socrates’ definition of sin? The will, the 
defiance. Greek intellectualism was too happy, too naive, too aesthetic, too ironic, too 
witty, too sinful, to be able to grasp that all of us consciously refrain from doing good 
and consciously, 1.e., with knowledge of the good, do evil. The Greek world lays 
down an intellectual categorical imperative” (84 f.). 

115 For this and the following quotation, v. Stenzel, 87. 

116 Cf. on this point the analysis of Aesch.Eum. in Stenzel, 84-87, where it is shown 
that the order of the state is a divine order: “The decisive development to the 
immanence of the suprasensual in the sensual, which was achieved by philosophy 
only after a long and severe struggle, was anticipated in poetry.” 

117 Cf. the conclusion to Soph.Oed. Tyr.: Mote OvntOV Ovta KEivyV THV TEekevtaiav 
idelv Nuépav ExtokomoUvta uNndev OABiCetw, aplv Av tépua toU Piov mepaoN pNSEV 
OiyewOv maQav,, 1528 ff. Cf. also how in the oracle—on this point v.. Weinstock’s 
interpretation (184 ff.)—the thought of the immanent system of law manifested in it 
recurs. 

Resp. Respublica. 

118 Cf. esp. Hey, 137 ff. 

119 Hey, 141. 

120 Hey, 141 f. 


judge,121 and political blunders. 122 Finally it has an ethical significance. In the ethical 
field a Quaptia is not an Géixia but a mistake made in an ethical action performed in 
good faith that it is right. It is the result of non-culpable Gyvoww. Virtue for Aristotle is 
the mean between two extremes, while Guaptia is deviation on the right hand or the 
left.123 16 wév Guaptavew morhay@c Eott ... 10 SE KatopNoUv Lovay@c ... PASiov 
EV yp tO Gnotvyelv toU oKomOU, yoX|enOv SE TO Exttvyelv (Eth. Nic., II, 5, p. 1106b, 
28 ff.). No matter what the field in which it is committed, such Guaptévew always 
rests on Gyvota (for the ethical field, cf. Eth. Eud., VII, 1, p. 1246a, 32 ff.; Pol., TI, 
11, p. 1231b, 28). The word group is totally divested by Aristotle of its association 
with moral guilt. “The word or word group does not belong ... at all to the moral 
sphere, but to the intellectual.124 But this is of a piece with the general rationalising 
of Greek thought present in Aristotle and developed in post-Aristotelian philosophy. 


4. Thus the two lines in the Greek concept of guilt which were previously held 
together by the Gyvotc concept and the thought of immanence, namely, existential 
guilt which is fate and the thought of error which takes place out of Gyvow and brings 
suffering, now fall apart. Rationalism becomes predominant in philosophy. All guilt 
derives from Gyvoua, which can be removed by education. By @pdovyotc man who is 
regarded as good can attain to the actualisation of good. 10 5€ Guaptévew Ek toU 
Gyvoelv «pietv O tt ypr) motelv ovviotatat (Cl. Al.Strom., II, 15, 62, 3: ef. Epict.Diss., 
I, 26, 6). The rationalistic concept of snow lease of later philosophy destroys the 
serious concept of guilt of the classical period: 25 


Yet the concept of fate remained. It no longer attained the height of the classical 
period with its idea of the identity of fate and guilt. It now became an experience 
which disrupts the thought of guilt and delivers up human existence to caprice. The 
mystery religions, which in the Hellenistic period crowded into the Greek world in 
great numbers, are all designed to break through the barrier of fate and mortality. To 


121 Hey, 143. 

122 Hey, 145. 

123 Hey, 147 ff., with many examples. 

Eth. Eud. Ethica Eudemia. 

Pol. Politicus. 

124 Hey, 160; cf. 161: “There is no adequate equivalent in our language for the 
concept of Guaptia with its many nuances. In Aristotelian terms, it is for us an 
€vavopov. We can render it blunder, failure (but not fault), miscalculation, 
misunderstanding, oversight (but not transgression), misjudgment, aberration, 
absurdity or folly according to the character and severity of the “Hamartia’.” 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

125 There can be no serious question of a rise of the idea of sin. “The word (sin) is 
not in keeping with the Stoic system” (Bonh6offer). 





the same context belongs Hellenistic mysticism, which finds expression in the Corp. 
Herm. and which regards the world as the theatre of — «axkia interpreted as a cosmic 
power, and man as one who has fallen victim to vices from which he can be rescued 
only by the gracious gift of yv@otc. Gyvow and yv@otc have here become 
metaphysical opposites. The result of this dominant thought of guilt is the retreat of 
guilt as personal responsibility; cf. e.g.: yn ... voUv Eyovta AvOpmnov Auwaptévetv 
NvayKkacev (Lib.Ep., 1025). Here the decisive factor in existence is no longer a man’s 
knowledge or ignorance; it is his foreordained destiny., which is also the cause of his 
guilt. In consequence there is also a change in the Guapt— concepts. “How far the 
intellectual colouring of the word Guaptévew is lost is shown by the ‘amnesty’ of 
Euergetes II, which supplements Gyvonpata by Guaptiwata in its attempt to give a 
comprehensive description of all offenders.”42° Under the pressure of fate Quaptévetv 
is simply human destiny in general 











5. An exception to Greek and Hellenistic thought in general is to be found in the 
inscriptions from Asia Minor gathered by Steinleitner from the field of Phrygian and 
Lydian religion.““~ In these primitive religions we find a belief in God as the absolute 
lord of his devotees who wills their good and himself punishes every violation. 
Guaptia or Guaptavetw, which can be conscious and intentional or the reverse ([E€] 
elddt@v Kal UN elddtmv, No. 11 in Steinleitner; kat Gyvotav No. 14), is a violation of 
deity. It is called katappovelv toU @eoU (No. 22). The religious significance of this 
sin is thus clearly brought out!2? Sin consistsi30 in gratitude withheld from deity (No. 
7), in insulting speech (No. 12), in transgression of regulations for cleanness (No. 13), 
in violation of the sanctuary (No. 14), in non-observance of required cultic chastity 
(No. 22, 23), in cultic misdemeanour (No. 25, 33), and in perjury (No. 3, 6, 8). A 
whole series of sins is ethical in character. The godhead reacts to each offence with 
some punishment. Sickness especially 1s reared as a punishment for sin. Sin is a 
kind of “substance which brings sickness."474 So far as the character of these sins is 
concemed, it is excellently described by Steinleitner in the words: “Since the concern 


Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Lib. Libanius, of Antioch (314-393 A.D.), teacher of Julian, one of the 4th century 
Sophists, of whom we have the autobiography, a comprehensive collection of letters 
and many addresses, ed. R. Forster, 1903 ff. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

126 P. Tebt., I, 5, 3 (cf. Latte, 287). 

127 Cf. oUK Eotw AvOpwnoc, Oc Choetat Kal OUy Auapticet, Preisigke Sammelbuch, 
4949. 17 ff.; 5716, 17. 

128 F. S. Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtspflege 
in der Antike (Diss. M6énchen, 1913). — also Auaptmadc, 318. 

129 The religious connection is naturally present in the classical Greek world as well 
(Plat.Phaedr. 242c: Leg., X, 89le; Aesch.Prom., 945; Xenoph.Hist. Graec., I, 7, 19: 
later Muson, p. 78, 9 and 13). Greek humanism is religious. The deities are equated 
with the immanent system of law. They are forms of reality. But this is rather 
different. 

130 Cf. on this point Steinleitner, 83 ff. 

131 Ibid., 99. 


in this conception of sin and guilt is only with cultic and ritual offences, not with laws 
of basic ethics, the objective fact of the sinful act alone constitutes the essence of sin. 
No regard is had to the moral guilt or innocence of the doer 34 The aim and goal of 
the related act of expiation is “to make the sinner physically and cultically normal 
again.” “It is not directed to the inward disposition of the man, but only to his outward 
habitus.”!33 The xataopoveiv to MoU is not an existential determination of man, but 
one of the acts described above:”"* Here too, then, there can be no question of any true 
consciousness of sin. 





With this we should perhaps link what is said by Plutarch?» on one occasion: a 
us ... AVOpawre, 5156va1 Siknv, TOV Gosh, TOV Exdpatov, TOV VElc Kal Saipoot 
Lletonévov, Superst., 7 (II, 168c). 


Stdhlin/Grundmann 


F, Sin in the NT. 
1. The Synoptic Gospels and Acts. 


a. In the Synoptic Gospels it is striking how slight is the role of terms for sin as 
compared with their application in other parts of the NT. If we investigate the terms 
and their place in these. Gospels, we find certain significant features which may be 
reduced to the twofold statement, first, that Jesus did not speak of sin and its nature 
and consequences, but was conscious of its reality (e.g., in the Sermon on the Mount) 
and acted accordingly, and second, that in His acts and sayings He was conscious of 
being the Victor over sin. These features may be illustrated from the Gospels. 


b. The mission of Jesus is the proclamation of the divine lordship fulfilled in His 
Word and action. The event achieved by this lordship is the overcoming of sin. As 
Jesus proclaims the Father in His proclamation, and declares His goodness in His 
works, there arises a recognition of the distance of God and the impurity of man, and 
a desire for God. This event achieved by the coming of Jesus is described in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, who goes to his father and confesses: matep, Nuaptov Eic 
tOV OUpavOv Kal Evamtov cov (Lk. 15:18, 21). The parable shows us what Jesus 


132 Steinleitner, 92. 

133 Ibid. , 121. 

134 This concept of sin is also found in the examples quoted from the mysteries of 
Samothrace in J. Leipoldt, Das Gotteserlebnis Jesu (1927), 35 and “Der Sieg des 
Christentums tiber die antiken Religionen,” Festschr. f L. Ihmels (1928), 81 f. Cf. 
Plut.Apophth. Lac. Antalcidas, I (II, 217c d), Lysandros 10 (II, 229d), where 
confession for sin 1s demanded. Leipoldt comments: “Thus sinners, and sinners 
specifically, were welcomed at Samothrace, and undoubtedly their sins were remitted. 
We can hardly say, however, how far we are to think of cultic sin or of sin ethically 
understood. Those who know Gk. religion will see the difficulty. The attitude of 
Christianity is unambiguous. Jesus and Paul are indifferent to cultic matters ...” 
(“Sieg des Christentums,” 81 f.). Cf. also Steinleitner, 118 f. 

135 Latte, 294. 

Superst. De Superstitione. 


understands by sin. It is going out from the father’s house, 1.¢., godlessness and 
remoteness from God working itself out in a life in the world with all its desires and 
its filth. The event achieved through the coming of Jesus is recognition of this sin and 
conversion to God. Thus Jesus shows what penitence is as well as sin, namely, the 
way to God as the Father who receives the sinner with love. A€ya Uptv Ott oUtac 
yapd Ev t@ oUpav® Eotat Exl Evil GuaptorW petavooUvr  Eal EvevyjKovta Evvéa 
Sikaiotc, oltwvec OU ypsiav Eyovow petavoiac (Lk. 15:7, cf. v. 10). On the basis of this 
twofold knowledge Jesus does not speak of sin but proclaims God as the Father in His 
lordship, conscious that this proclamation goes nght home to the sin which consists 
both in godlessness and in guilt towards one’s neighbour3® and thus brings about the 
event of penitence. This sin is guilt towards God. Hence its bitter seriousness: 


The basic insight 1s confirmed in the attitude of Jesus. He describes His task to the 
Pharisees in the words: oU yap NAVov Kadéoar Sikaiovc GAA Aaptarovcs (Mt. 
9:13).138 He knows that He is sent to those who live in guilt far from God in order to 
call them to God. From this task springs His attitude as described by the Evangelists: 
Kal Eyéveto aUTOU AvaKemévon Ev th olkia, Kal [50U moAAOl teAWVan Kal Gpaptaol 
EXOdvtEC ovvaveKEtvto TM InooU Kal tolc WaOntalc aUtoU (Mt. 9:10; cf. v. 11 par.; 
Lk. 15, 1, 2; 19:7). From this attitude derives the judgment teAwv@v oldoc Kal 
Cuaptai@v (Mt. 11:19 and Lk. 7:34):3? This attitude consists in acceptance of the 
closest fellowship known to the oriental world, 1.¢., table fellowship. In this attitude 
He is the Victor over sin, not merely by overcoming the gulf between the righteous 
and sinners, but by forgiving sin and thus overcoming the gulf between God and 
sinners and establishing a new fellowship with God by drawing sinners into 
fellowship with Himself This is the effect of the word of forgiveness which He 
speaks and which shows Him to be the Christ sitting on the right hand of God and 
endowed with omnipotence (— Ageotc, E€ovoia, cf. Mt. 9:2: Lk. 7:47 ff.). How the 
event described in the parable of the Prodigal Son is brought about by the attitude of 
Jesus, we see clearly from many narratives, such as that of the draught of fishes (Lk. 
5:8), or of the woman who sinned much (Lk. 7:37 ff.), or of Zacchaeus (Lk. 19:1 f.). 
That God meets with fellowship this conversion to Himself is shown by Jesus in His 
verdict on the publican in the temple who confesses: iAGoOnti Wot TH) Guaptmra (Lk. 
18:13 ff.). 


Neither Jesus’ word of forgiveness nor His attitude can be taken for granted. They 
are in fact quite extraordinary. They constitute the overcoming of sin and therefore the 
irruption of the divine lordship. They are eschatological. This emerges particularly 








136 Cf. Mt. 18:23 ff., 5:21 ff; 6:14 f.: also — movnpdc. 

137 — Ogetdnua, Opetrétyc, Mt. 6:12; 18:24. 

138 It is true that Jesus finds both dikatot and Guaptmdot in His people. It is true that 
He thus sets alongside the prodigal son another who remains in his father’s house and 
grumbles at the welcome given to his brother—a trait obviously based on experience. 
Yet it is also true that Jesus sees the universality of sinfulness. This emerges in His 
attitude to the dikatoc. From this insight derive such verdicts as that of Mk. 8:38 (— 
novnpoc); Lk. 6:32 ff.; 13:1-4. Cf. RGG. V, 885, 3. 

139 On the formula teAMvai Kal Guaptwdoi, cf. Joachim Jeremias, ZNW, 30 (1931). 
293 ff. 

140 Cf, esp. Schl. Mt., 304. 





clearly in the Lord's Supper. The Lord's Supper is the declaration of the new 

covenant promised for the last time (Jer. 31:31—34). This new covenant is concluded 
with the coming of Jesus and set in force with His death. His blood is the blood of the 
covenant (tO alua th> StaOHKN>), of which it is said: 10 mepl TOAADV ExyvvvdpEvov 
gic Ageow Auapti@v (Mt. 26:28)4! With it is fulfilled: emo Eoouct talc GSuKionc 
aUTMV Kal TOV GuaptiWv GUTWV OU UN UvnoO® Et (Iep. 38:34 == 31:34 Mas.). But 
with it there 1s also fulfilled what Dt.-Is. writes concerning the Servant of the Lord: 
Kal aUtOc Apaptiag noALOV Aviveyxe (Is. 53:12444 Jesus is the Servant of the Lord 
who by His death and passion bears away the sin of humanity. This is how He 
understood His mission. It means that by His coming, death and resurrection, sin is 
overcome and the foundation laid for the new world of God. 


In this light we can understand the saying about the unforgivable sin (— 104), 
irrespective of whether we regard it as a saying of Jesus, a product of the theology of 
the community, or a genuine saying refashioned by the community. The saying is as 
follows: mdoa Auaptia kal PAaoonuia ApeOijoetat tolc AvOpamotc, A SE TOU 
TVvEevuatos PAaoONLia OUK AgEeMoetat ... oUtTE Ev TOUTW TM alMvi oOUTE Ev TO 
wérrovtt, Mt. 12:31 f. par. (Mk.: ... Evoydc Eottv alaviov Auaptypatoc, 3:29). This 
sin 1s committed when a man recognises the mission of Jesus by the Holy Spirit but 
defies and resists and curses it. The saying shows the seriousness of the situation. It is 
the last time, in which the lordship of God breaks in. 


c. Jesus as the Victor over sin—this is the Synoptic kervgma derived from the 
story of Jesus. This kerygma comes out with particular clarity in the saying of the 
angel to Joseph in the introductory story in Matthew—a saying which interprets the 
name of Jesus: aUtOc yAp odoet TOV AGOV aUTOU AO TWV CuaptiWv aUTMv (Mt. 
1:21). 





The history of Jesus was prepared by the emergence of the Baptist, which on any 
view must be seen as preparation. In the Baptist the thought of sin is central. We can 
see this from his preaching, which had the effect: ... EEopodoyobmuEvot tds Auaptiac 
aUt@v (Mt. 3:6). We can see it also from his baptism, which Mk. and Lk. both call 
Rantiopa LEetavoiac cic Gmeotw AuaptiOv (Mk. 1:4; Lk. 3:3). In the song of praise of 
Zacharias his mission is described in the words: toUdoUvat ywWot owtnpiag TW AAW 
aUtoU Ev Apécet GuaptiWv aUtWv (Lk. 1:77). Thus in the Baptist, under the impress 
of the coming kingdom of God, sin, repentance and remission are central. If things are 
otherwise with Jesus, we have seen that this is because, in distinction from the 
Baptist, He is the Fulfiller, 1.e., the One who overcomes sin, who in every word and 
deed acts as the Forgiver of sins, and with whom the kingdom of God breaks in. 


The history of Jesus is continued in the work of the apostles. Their proclamation is 
the proclamation of Christ as the gift of God's salvation to men. In clear agreement 
with the action of Jesus and its operation, they demand: petavorjoate, Kal Rantiobntw 
Exaotoc ULMv Exl tH Ovduatt InooU XptotoU sic Apeow TOV GuaptiMv Undv (Ac. 


141 The addition cic Gyeow Guapti@v is found only in Mt., yet it is a meaningful 
interpretation of what is at issue. 

142 Cf. also Is. 53:5, 6. The moAdot of the words of institution in Mt. and Mk. 
unmistakeably reflects Is. 53:12. 





2:38).143 The distinction from Jesus is that there is now a summons to receive the 
remission of sins, whereas Jesus gave it directly in His action by drawing into 
dealings and fellowship with Himself. In this way we may distinguish the GndotoAot 
and the Kdptoc. The distinction from the Baptist is that the latter summoned to such 
reception in the light of a future event, whereas the disciples speak on the basis of an 
event which has already occurred: Exl t@ Ovduatt InooU Xptot0U. In Him sin is 
overcome and forgiveness is present; cf. esp. Ac. 5:31: toUtov O 0eOc ApynyOv Kal 
owtlpa Uyaoev th de61d aUtoU toU SoUvat peta&votav tT Iopanhk Kal Ageoww 
Guaptiv. The Baptist and the apostles differ in respect of the situation in which they 
stand (cf. Ac. 10:43; — Ageotc). 


It has already been pointed out (295) that in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts Quaptia 
is always understood as an individual act. For this reason we have the plur. Guaptiot 
rather than the sing. Quaptia. This lexicographical finding confirms our conclusions 
(302). Neither Jesus nor the primitive community asked concerning the nature of sin; they 
saw men in the reality of sins which were very definitely individual sins. The work of 
Christ is based on this reality. As shown again by the lexicographical findings, it was the 
theologian Paul who raised the theological question of sin as a power which determines 
the nature of man and the world, and who saw its actuality as such (295 and cf. also 308). 
John is nearer to the first group than to Paul. 


2. John. 


In the Christ kervema of J ohn! 4 we again see the fact of the overcoming of sin by 
Christ as it is first displayed in the picture of the historical Jesus presented by the 
Synoptists. The significance of this fact is further developed by John. The mission of 
Jesus consists in the overcoming of sin: kal oldate Ott Exelvoc EqavepaOn Iva tAc 
Guaptiac Gpn, Kal Guaptia Ev @UtT@ oUK Eotw (1 Jn. 3:5). Christ is the One who takes 
sin to Himself and bears it away. The reference here 1s primarily to His death, and the 
overcoming of sin is seen in terms of the picture of atonement deriving from the 
Jewish sacrificial system. This is brought out by the — alpetw which both occurs in 
the verse quoted and is also found in the picture of the Lamb of God? with its 
reference to sacrifice and its great thematic significance: 15¢ O GuvOc toU NeoU O 
alpwv thv Auaptiav toU Kéopov (In. 1:29). It is also brought out vividly by the 
expressions: Kal aUtO¢ IAaouds Eotw nEpl TOV GuaptiOv NU@v (1 In. 2:2: cf. 4:10), 
and: tO aia InooU XptotoU toU vioU aUtTOU Kabapiter NUGc AxO ndons Auaptiac (1 
Jn. 1:7). The overcoming of the sin of the world by Christ consists in the fact that He 
makes atonement, and is the One who atones. This mission of His bursts all human 
limits, whether of nation, race or sex: Idaoudc Eotiw nepl TOV GuaptiOv NWOv, oU 
mEpl TWV NuEtépwv SE LOVOV CAA Kal mEepl OAOv toU Kdon0v (1 Jn. 2:2). This mission 
of Jesus to the whole of humanity has its presupposition in His being: Quaptia Ev 





143 v. also Lk. 24:47; Ac. 3:19; 13:38; 22:16; 26:18. 

plur. plural. 

sing. singular. 

144 Cf. R. Seeberg, “Die Siinden und die Siindenvergebung nach dem ersten Brief des 
Johannes,” Festschr. f L. Ihmels (1928), 19 ff. 

145 Cf., however, Burney’s explanation of Guvdc as a mistranslation of “Servant of 
the Lord”; — 186, and Guvéc. 


aUt@ OUK Eottv (1 Jn. 3:5). As it makes and is atonement, His mission rests in His 
sinlessness in which He is the man after the will of God, who is one with the Father 
and who is therefore the Son. He can thus put to the Jews the question: tic E€ Uv 
EXEyyet we wep! Auaptiac (In. 8:46). In face of the signs which reveal His Messianic 
glory the Jews must confess: 1W¢ Sbvatat AvVOpwmoc AuaptwMAOs towwUta onpEla 
rotelv (In. 9:16)146 





The two sides of Christ's mission, the overcoming of sin by atonement and the 
general human significance of this event, correspond to the Johannine concept of sin. 
In two passages he gives a precise definition of what he means by sin: Oc O mowWv 
tTHV Guaptiav Kal tTAV Avoniav motel, Kal ) Guaptia Eotlv N Avouia (1 Jn. 3:4); tdoa 
Ostia Auaptia Eotiv (5:17). Sin is action opposed to the divine ordinance, which 
corresponds to the right. It is thus Gvopia and GStxia. As Gdixia it is contradiction of 
what is right, and therefore of God’s will, so that it is also Gvouia. It has its origin, 
therefore, in opposition to God, derives from human godlessness, and finds expression 
in sins against one’s neighbour. Thus the basic character of the universality of sin is 
established. It is not merely a human state. It involves guilt and brings about 
separation from God. The statement: ol dopey Ott O 0€0¢ dq HaptOAv oUK AKovel, 
On Eav tic OeoceBNc A Kal TO OéAnWGA aAUTOU noth), ToWtTOV AKovet (In. 9: 31), 
necessarily implies that sin separates from God. This separation is absolute: 0 mov 
THV Gyaptiav Ex toU SiaBdrov Eotiv, O11 Gx Apyfic O StGPBoroc Guaptévet (1 Jn. 3:8). 
In the opposition to God there is manifested the demonic character of man’s sin as it 
binds him to the dtépodoc. We can thus understand quite well the familiar saying: 
Gunv aunv Aéy@ Upty Ort Oc O nowWv tAV Apaptiav doUAdc Eotw thc Gpaptiac (In. 
8:34). This is not a general sentence, as we see from the twofold — dunyv, but a 
perception of human existence in the light of Christ, namely, that human sin is 
servitude to demonic power"? and therefore complete separation from God. 


The mission of Christ brings with it an entirely new situation best denoted by the 
word kpiotc == division and decision. el Tu@AO! Ate, OUK Gv elyete Auaptiav: vUv dé 
héyete Ott PAsMopEv: N Apaptia ULWv péver (In. 15:22-24). The coming of Jesus 
Christ means the revelation of sin as hatred of God. Before Him there is taken the 
decision | concerning men and there is accomplished the division between them: él 
TAO! te, oUK Gv elyete Cuoptiay: vUv 5E AEYETE Ott PiAemopev: n Guaptio. UL@v 
bevel (Jn. 9:41): cf. also 8:24: elzov oUv Uulv Ott GnoVavelobe Ev tal Auaptial Uu@v: 
Edv ydp LN motevonte Ott Eva elt, GnoVavelobe Ev talc Guaptiatg UuWv. The man 
who refuses to bow to Christ or to believe in His Ey elut remains and dies in his sin 
and is excluded from the mission of Christ. All the sin of man is blindness as 
compared with this sin; it is thus described as Gétkia ... Kal Eottv Guaptia oU mpOc 


146 We can see both unity with and distinction from the Synoptists. The unity 
consists in the kerygma. As Christ, Jesus is the Victor over sin. But while the Syn. 
bring this out in His attitude and acts among the Jewish people, and thus give a living 
picture of His coming, John forms the kerygmatic thesis of the propitiation of the sin 
of the world by the death of Christ, and he thus stresses the final basis of the attitude 
of Jesus as this emerges in the Lord's Supper. 

147 To understand these sayings we must note that Jesus shatters the Jewish 
prerogative of being the omépua ABpadp and shows to the Jews their demonic 
bondage. 





Oévatov (1 Jn. 5:17). But the sin which arises in the presence of Christ is Guaptia 
mpOc Oavatov (1 In. 5: 16)!48 This is the Kpiotc which has come into the world with 
Christ. The situation of the last hour which means decision either for life or death 
could not be more plainly declared. The one possibility is seen in the Jews who reject 
Jesus with hatred, the other in those who believe in Him: Edv OpworAoy@pev tAc¢ 
Cuaptiac NUD, miotdc Eotw Kal Sikatoc, Iva Goh Nulv td¢ Guaptiac Kal Ka0apion 
Nude dx0 ndonc AStkiac (1 Jn. 1:9). The man who confesses his guilt before God 
receives the word of forgiveness. The man who does not cannot receive it because 
there is no truth in him and he makes God a liar. The diabolical character of sin is 
herein expressed (1 Jn. 1:8, 10; cf. Jn. 8:44yl49 This situation has not come to an end 
but still continues. For in the Paraclete Christ is present to His community. The work 
of the Paraclete continues the work of Christ: Kal EX0@v Exelvoc EXEyEEt TOV KOGLOV 
mep| Cuaptiac Kal zepl Sucatoobvys Kal mEpl Kpicswc: mEpl Guaptiac Lév, Ott OU 
Tpotevovow sic Eué (In. 16:8 f.). 





The mission of Christ to alpetv tac Guaptiac attains its goal in the community 
which is delivered from sin. This deliverance from sin is basically maintained and is 
established by birth of God. The man who belongs to the community is born again of 
and by God in the fact that God has given him faith, and in faith the knowledge of 
God and His Christ. The new birth takes place with reference to Christ. For this 
reason the basic statements are true: 70c O Ev GUTH Lévav OUY Guaptéver Oc O 
Cuaptavav oUy Ed®pakev GUTOV OUSE EyvaKev aUTOV ... Oc O yeyevvntévoc Ex TOU 
NcoU Auaptiav oU zotel, Ott onépua aUtOU Ev aUT@ pévet Kal oU Sdvatat 
Guaptavew, Ort Ex toU Hod yeyéwntor (1 In. 3:6, 9° The new situation becomes 
effective in love, which is the total opposite of Guaptia (— Ayan). These basic 
statements are guaranteed and made serious by the attitude of Jesus, cf. Jn. 5:14: 
unkétt Gudéptave, Iva wl) yElpov ooi tt yévntoe! But they contain a contradiction to 
the reality of the Christian community, which in practice 1s not without sin. Here is a 
serious problem. There 1s opposition to the new energy of love striving against sin. 
John, however, does not reflect on this problem, but, emphasising the fundamental 
sinlessness of the community, he present two points for consideration. First: 
rapaKkrntos ... (1 Jn. 2:1 f.). Christ’s atonement relates to the sin of the community. 
The community has a xapaKAntoc to make possible its situation in problematic 
tension. Again, there is a brotherly ministry of love: Eav tic 15N TOV Adepov QUTOU 
Cjaptévovta duaptiay LN) mPOc Vavatov, aitijoet, Kal SHo0et AUTO Cary, tolc 
Cuapté&vovet pn mpc Oavatov (1 Jn. 5:16). The community can engage in 
intercessory prayer which will be heard. This is its second prop in that dubious 





148 As against Seeberg, op. cit., 23 ff. 

149 Cf. Hempel, op. cit., 183 in relation to Jn. 8:44: “The effect of revelation, 
however, is to bring the facts to light and thus to commence with the destruction of 
the kingdom of Satan.” 

150 Cf. W. Grundmann, Begriff der Kraft in d. nt.lichen Gedankenwelt (1932), 113, n. 
8. 

151 The yelpov which can come on the one who is healed is 0&vatoc from the sin 
mpOc Oéavatov (cf. Schl. J., 145). Thus the connection between sin, suffering and death 
is maintained. But the dominant schema which finds a guilty source for individual 
suffering is shattered (Jn. 9:2, 3), since it blinds us to the work of God as the One who 
blesses and endows. 


position of tension. We can see from this how seriously John takes sin and how plain 
is its decisive significance for man in the light of Christ. 


In the Book of Revelation, which bears John’s name, the work of Christ is 
described as a work of love which has as its content His delivering of us from the 
sinful world order: ... t® Avoavtt Huds Ex TOV GuapiOv Hu@v Ev tO alpatt aUtoU 
(1:5). The blood of Christ has atoning power. The task of the people of God in the last 
time is to keep themselves from the increasing power of sin: ... Iva un 
ovyKOWVOVHoatE Talc Awaptiatg aUtN<s (sc. Babylon), for the divine punishment 
destroying both sin and sinners is passed on all the sin of the world: ... ExoAANOnoav 
aUtNs al Guaptiat Aypt toU oUpavoU, Kal Euvynpovevoev O HeOc 10 GdtKyWata aUth|c 
(18:4, 5). By a final and definitive act of God the universal dominion of sin, from 
which Christians are liberated, will be destroyed. This is the view of the author of 
Revelation. 


3. Paul. 


a. What Paul has to say about sin is orientated to the revelation of God in Christ. 
Hence it is not an empirical doctrine of sin based on pessimism. It is the judgment of 
God on man without God as this is ascertained from the revelation of Christ and 
revealed in full seriousness in the cross of Christ. This presupposition is essential for 
an understanding of what Paul says about sin. His view may thus be summarised in 
two propositions. |. The Christ event comes upon man in a specific reality, 1.e., his 
reality as a sinner. 2. It comes upon him as an event which rescues him from this 
reality and reconstitutes him. What was for Jesus Himself simply an event is here 
described and developed.1°2 This is the difference between Jesus and Paul in the 
matter of sin. 





b. The Pauline concept and understanding of sin are determined by Paul’s own 
experience under the impress of the act of divine revelation accomplished in Christ. 
Paul said of himself: katd Stkatoobvyv tv Ev VOU yEevouevoc GuEepmtoc (Phil. 3:6: 
cf. Gl. 1:14; 291 and also Guaptmddc, 330). This was his Jewish self-awareness. 
Under the impress of the revelation of Christ on the Damascus road there arose the 
confession: EyW yap sip O EAGyLotOS TWV AnooTOAMV, O¢ OUK Elpt IKaVvOc KaAEIoBat 
dq Ediaca thv Exkanoiav toU VeoU (1 Cor. 15:9; cf. 1 Tm. 1:15). His sin 
is the persecution of the Christian community (1 C. 15:9; Gl. 1:23; Phil. 3:6). But this 
persecution was simply the final result of his attempted self-justification through the 
works of the Law, of his zeal for it. This zeal was also judged in the judgment on the 
persecution of the community of God. With this judgment, he came to realise that his 
whole activity in Judaism was opposition to God's will and consequently active 
hostility to God. Both the persecution and the underlying zeal for the Law sprang 
from the tendency of man to assert himself against God and to try to will in 





152 Cf. G. Kittel, Die Religionsgeschichte und das Urchristentum (1932), 154 ff., n. 
350. Here the general view is worked out of which we have given the particular 
application. 








independence of Him. This desire of man to dispose concerning himsel}°? is 
opposition to the will of God. Once this became clear, he was insistent that sin is not 
merely a violation of the divine majesty, as he had already learned as a Jew, but active 
hostility to God and resistance to His will on the part of the man who wills to be 
independent and to rule his own life. This thought of hostility is the constitutive 
element in Paul’s doctrine of sin. 


How does Paul see the reality of sin in detail? 


This question leads us to a presentation of the thoughts contained in R. 5—8, where 
from the purely lexical view we have the most frequent occurrence of the terms for 
sin in the NT. The Christ event is first depicted in the words: ovviotnot S€ thVv 
EavtoU Ayamnv cic Nudc O HeOc Ort Ett AuaptwarWv Ovt@v NuWv XptotOc UAEP NuWv 
ané0avev (R. 5:8). What this means we are told in 5:12ff. in connection with what 
precedes: 154 _@Monep Su EvOC AvOparov n duaptic elc TOV KOOLLOV elon bev, Kaul 51d 
tlc Guapriag 6 Oéavatoc, Kal OUTS Elc maVTAc AVOpaz0uc O Névatoc Sev EQ W 
mavtEc Nuaptov. To the question of the origin of sin Paul gives the answer of Judaism 
that sin entered the world through Adam. The act of Adam in opposition to God is the 
beginning of sin. Sin thus derived from the freedom of man. With sin death also came 
into the world, as we read in the short statement: td yap Owavia tho Auaptiac 
Qavatoc (6:23). Sin as the master gives its paid underlings the wages of death. Thus 
the dominant power of death in the world is attributed to sin (cf. 1 C. 15:56). The 
world in its being is not determined only by its creatureliness (R. 1:20) but also by sin. 
Paul differs from the Greek and Hellenistic world in the fact that, though he, too, can 
talk of as power of fate, for him the power of fate is closely linked with that of 
death,}>° and human sin is the basis of death’s rule. Sin is the author of all evil: .. 
EBacikevoev N Auaptia Ev tO OavatwW. Here we have a Christian rather than a Greek 
understanding. But from the sway of death there may also be discerned the 
universality of sin as hostile striving against God (3:9, 23; 5:9, 10; 8:7; Gl. 3:22). At 
this point Paul differs from Judaism. For Paul sin does not consist only in the 
individual act. Sin is for him a state which embraces all humanity. The individual is 
always in this all-embracing state of sin, and thus he does not have the Jewish 
freedom of choice which constitutes the Jewish conception of sin (... 60 thc 
mapaKkor|>o toU EvOc AvVOpazov Apaptwrol kateotaOnoav ol moAAot ... 5:19). There is 
an indissoluble connection between the act of Adam, the fate of death and the general 
state of sin. This does not mean that a doctrine of inherited sin is presented. It means 


153 R. Bultmann, “Romer 7 u. d. Anthropologie des Paulus” in Imago Dei, Festschrift 
ft. G. Kriiger (1932), 53 ff.; esp. 60 f.: “Sin is ... the desire of man to dispose 
concerning himself, his raising of his own claim, his will to be as God.” 

NT New Testament. 

154 The context of the chapter consists in the thought of endurance in affliction. This 
is demanded by the a minori ad maius conclusions (toAAW wAAov) from the 
community's situation of salvation (5:7—11) and the new situation of the world (5:12- 
21). 

155 At any rate we should not overlook the fact that in Gk. and Hellenistic dualism— 
to use the phrase of E. Rohde (— 297 f., esp. n. 104)—life is the wages of sin, so that 
a very different view of life is present from that of Christianity with its consciousness 
of sin and the statement that death is the wages of sin. 


that a judgment is pronounced on men in their being as such—a judgment which is 
certainly shaped by human reality but which is possible only in the light of Christ. 


In what does this state consist? Paul continues: Gypt yap vonov Auaptia Av év 
KOOULW, Guaptia SE OUK EAAOyEltat LN Ovtoc vonov (R. 5:13). This statement, with 
its relating of sin and Law, corresponds to Jewish thinking. The state of sin already 
present (Quaptia Nv Ev Koon, cf. also ywpic yap vopov Guaptia vexpé in R. 7:8) is 
actualised through the command of the Law in transgression (cf. Gl. 3:19: ti oUv O 

Ov mapaBdoewv yapw mpooeté0v — mapcPaotc). Thus the nature of sin 
becomes clear. Sin is the rejection of God by self-assertive man (cf. R. 1:21: ... 
yVOvtEG TOV DEOV OUY We DEOv ESdEacav N NUyapiotnoav—this is the original sin). In 
this respect the sin of man in general corresponds to the sin of Adam. This sin, 
however, arises only in relation to the command as a declaration of the will of God. 
For this reason, between Adam and Moses sin is a LL) Guaptavet Exl 1 Ovowpatt 
tl\c¢ mapafdoewc Ada (5:14). For this reason it may be said: oUK EAAoyEel ta UN) Ovtoc 
vonov. The function of the Law, therefore, is to actualise the sinful state in 
transgression and thus to reveal the character of sin, to show it to be EyOpa sic Oedv 
(R. 8:7), or, metaphorically, to transform the potential energy of the sinful state into 
the kinetic energy of the individual action, and thereby to bring into play the sentence 
of death passed on sin and to represent sin as responsible guilt before God. The reason 
why sin is for Paul the determinative reality of man is that it is guilt before God. At 
this point the element of truth in the Jewish concept of sin is adopted, but it is 
essentially deepened and brought into a new perspective. In agreement with this 
concept it 1s maintained that sin is action in the interrelation of sin and Law. But the 
Law now has the very opposite function from that ascribed to it in Judaism. 





Paul speaks expressly of the interrelation of sin and Law in R. 7. The experience 
of Paul is stated generally in the sentence: Ote ydp Nev Ev th oapki, td nabywata 
tTWV AuaptiOv tA Sid toU vouLOv Evnpyelto Ev tol LéAEOW NUODV Elc TO 
KapmoOpoploat TW Yavatw (7:5). The carnal reality of man is his sinful reality, yet not 
for Paul in such a way that sin and the flesh are identical and sinfulness is constituted 
with corporeality (— oGpé, o@ua), but rather in such a way that man is determined by 
sin in his carnal being, and has firmly linked himself to it. This union is disclosed by 
the Law: ... tTAvV Guaptiav oUK Eyvav el uN) 5d vouov: tiv te ydp EmiOviav OUK 
Ndew el LN] O vOuoc eheyev’ oUK ETINVUNOEIS Goopunv 5é hoBoUca n Coptic 51d 
ths EvtoAN<c KOTNPYAoato EVE LL0| TOCA emOvpiay: YOpPIC yap VOLLOD Cuaptics VEKpo 
EvyW S& EGov xeoplc VOHOD MOTE: EMovonG 5E thc EvtoAN< N duaptia Avétnoev, EyW 
SE Ané9avov, Kal eUpé0n Lot N EvtoAN Nf elo Gary, aUty elo Oavatov (7:7—-10). 
Different expressions are used to bring out the one fact that actual sin is by way of the 
Law. The Law awakens slumbering desire. At this point — ExiOvuWia is not to be taken 
as merely a specifically carnal, 1.¢., sexual desire, but in a more comprehensive sense 
(xdoo ExiOvuia) as the yearning of man, kindled by the Law but opposed to it, for 
self-assertion against the claim of God. This is the nerve of every individual sin from 
the failure to acknowledge God, which is for Paul the original sin (R. 1:21), to that in 
which he sees the punishment of sin on the part of the God who punishes sin with 
sinning, 1.e., to sexual perversity and expressions of the hatred which destroys 
fellowship (R. 1:24—-31: 1 Th. 2:16). From this standpoint every individual sin 





committed by and against men acquires its significance before God and has before 
Him the character of ouiltl® 


It has already been noted that sin is here personified as a demon (— 296). Sin has 
a demonic character. This demonic character emerges quite clearly 1 in the fact that it 
uses the holy will of God to increase its power: N d Haptic, Iva Mavh) Gpaptia, 51d toU 
Aya0oU pot katepyacouén Vavatov, Iva yévytat Ka) UnepRoAnv AGwaptwrOc N 
Cuaptia 51d th>o EvtoANc (7:13). That is to say, the function which we assert the Law 
to have in the divine plan for the world is finally achieved when sin is unmasked in its 
demonic character as utter enmity against God. The state of the world and each 
individual since Adam has a demonic character as directed against God. Hence the 
situation of man is quite adequately described when Paul says of him: Ey@ 5€ 
oUpKIVdc EILL, METPALevoc UO tNVv Ayaptiav (7:14). Man is a slave sold under sin, 
and therefore even before his physical death he is delivered up to the power of death 
(kal Undc Ovtac vexpoUc ... talc Auwaptiaic UuW@v, Eph. 2:1). This situation of man 
emerges clearly in the inner conflict of man in his action—a conflict which is to be 
explained by the fact that he is possessed by demonic power: ... 0 116 toUto mow: 
el SE O OU DéAM TOUTO TOW, COLON TM VOUW Ott KaAdC ... El SE O OU HEAM EyW 
toUto mow, OUKEtL EyYW KatepyaCouat AUTO GAAC A olkoUoa Ev Epnol Guaptia (7:15, 
16, 20; cf. also v. 17). Man is under the Law as God’s claim. But he cannot fulfil the 
Law. He is possessed pe a demonic power of sin. Sin controls him and finally gives 
him the reward of death!’ This train of thought introduces an essential feature in 
Paul. As we have seen above that the dominion of death is based on the reality of sin, 
SO we now recognise that the demonology and satanology of Paul is not dualistic 
speculation, but a way of expressing the fact of sin. The demonological and 
satanological statements are all determined by the view of sin. 








c. It is in this reality that the Christ event strikes mart?® This event is the 
overcoming of sin ... TOV LN) yvovta Guaptiav UTEP NuMv Auaptiav Exoinoev ... (R. 
8:3). The aim of Christ’s sending by God 1s to judge and destroy sin. This is the 


156 The drawing out of desire and the disclosure of its inner being are the function of 
the Law, as we are told in 7:7: trv Guaptiav oUK Eyvov el uN dtd vouov, and 3:20: 
51d ... vouov Extyvooic Apaptiac. Yet we do not have here the functions ascribed to it 
in the dogmatic construction of a fourfold purpose of the Law, but a cosmic and 
historical function. 

Vv. verse. 

157 On the question of R. 7 we share the thesis formulated by R. Bultmann in RGG 
IV, 1022: “Rather Paul describes the situation of the Jew under the Law in its material 
sense as seen by the believer.” We only ask whether it is the situation of the Jew 
alone. Bultmann has repeated this view more recently in his Rémer 7 und d. 
Anthropologie d. Pls., 53: “The situation of man under the Law is here generally 
characterised as it has come to be seen by those whom Christ has freed from the 
Law.” The same thesis has been adopted by W. G. Kiimmel, Rémer 7 u. d. Bekehrung 
des Paulus (1929). Arguments and bibliography may be found in these places and 

also in the commentaries ad /oc. 

158 Cf. Hempel, op. cit., 181: “By this knowledge of sin in 1ts awful form there is 
created a way to thankful acceptance (yapic ... R. 7:25) and a distinctive background 
for the work of Jesus Himself.” 








meaning of the incarnation. Paul states this graphically in the words: tOv uN yvovta 
Cuaptiav UxEp NuOvV Ayaptiav Exoinoev ... (2 C. 5:21). The sinlessness of Jesus is 
the presupposition of His mission. According to Paul's description of the mystery of 
the Christ event, this sinless Jesus became sin. All the sin of man rests on Him, 
whether past or present: Ov mpoé0eto O He0c IkaotHpwv ... elc Evdetew thc 
Sikatoovvyc aUtoU 61d tAV mapeow TMV TpOyEyoVOTMV ALaptTHUGAtwV Ev th Avorn 
toU OeoU (R. 3:25). For the sake of Christ and His victory over sin there has been and 
is the day of God's grace and the postponement of judgment. Christ's victory over sin 
is described as expiatory or propitiatory atonement. For this reason His death is 
essential. It was on the cross that there took place, in a way which 1s valid for all ages, 
the conquest of sin: 0 ydp Azé0avev, th Guaptia Ané0avev Eganaé (R. 6:10: cf. 1 C. 
15:3; Gl. 1:4). For this reason the cross is the sign of triumph over sin, over the 
dominion of death and demonic power. Hence the preaching of the cross is the 
S0vapiic MoU and the cogia toU OeoU (1 C. 1:18 f.). The cross cannot be separated 
from the resurrection. The mission of Christ would have been in vain without the 
resurrection: el 5E yptotOc OUK Eyiyeptat, ... Ett EotE Ev talc Auaptiaic UnOv (1 C. 
15:17). This total event is representative or substitutionary (UmEp Nev, 2C. 5:21; 1 C. 
15:3; Gl. 1:4). Because in virtue of the deed of Adam there is a fatal nexus of sin and 
death within humanity; because for Paul men are not individuals who can be 
considered in isolation but a society with a common destiny, this representation or 
substitution on the part of Christ is possible. The Christ event means for humanity the 
overcoming of sin and the beginning of the dominion of life. This is the cosmic 
alteration brought about by Christ: ... @omep EBaciievoev N Auaptia Ev TO Oavato, 
oUtac Kal N yapic Bacthevon 51d Stkatoovvye Elo Gonv alaviov 61d InooU ypiotoU 
toU Kupiov Nudv (R. 5:21). 





This Christ event comes to man as an event which releases him from the reality of 
sin and constitutes him anew. The content of the Gospel is that man is justified by 
faith and baptism, that he is made a new creature risen with Christ, that he 1s 
redeemed and reconciled, in short, that he has attained the remission of sink? (cf. 

Eph. 1:7). Through fellowship with Christ in His destiny (— ovv), which 1s fulfilled 
in baptism and of which there is awareness in faith, it may be said of the Christian: 
One0dvouev th) Guaptid (R. 6:2). This is the theme of Romans 6, which deals with the 
question of Christ and sin. There is first laid down the basic insight that the Christian 
is freed from sin. This is brought out in different ways throughout the chapter. 
Christians are dead with Christ and have thus died to sin. In this the Christ event 
achieves its purpose: Iva katapynOh tO oWpa th\>¢ Gpaptiac (6:6). There is fulfilled in 
Christians the old and familiar thesis: 0 yap Gxo0avwv dSedtkaimtot Gx0 tho AGuaptiac 
(6:7) 160 Moreover: EXevPEepmbévtec (6:14). Redemption is simultaneously liberation 


159 The thought of Ggeotc is found only in this passage (and perhaps also in the 
quotation in R. 4:7). On the question of redemption — BantiCm, dika10M, 
KATOMAAGOM, ANOAVTPMotc, ovv etc. In the present context only certain aspects can be 
expressed. 

160 K. G. Kuhn, ZNW, 30 (1931), 105 ff.: “Once we see that Paul is using a Rabbinic 
theologoumenon in R. 6:7, the train of thought in this passage becomes simple and 
clear. Our old man is crucified with Christ, and thereby the body of sin is destroyed, 
so that, in accordance with the principle that those who die are freed from sin in virtue 
of their death. we do not need to serve sin any longer.” 





from the Law and from its function as that which evokes sin. Finally, Christians are 
Ehevlepmbévtes ... AO tg Auaptiac (6:18, 22), i.e., they are freed by Christ from 

the bondage to sin in which they found themselves—... SoUAo1 Ate thc Guaptiac 
(6:20). The Christian has to realise this fact: KoyiCeo0e EavtoUs Elvat veKpoUc WEV th 
Cuaptid ... (6:11). He must draw the deductions from it according to the insight: 
50Uo0i Eote W Unakovete, tot Auaptiac eic Oavatov A Unmakol)c elc Sikatoovvyv 
(6:16). There is no more possibility of remaining in sin and sinning as if nothing had 
happened (6:1, 15). The only possible conclusion is to this effect: uN oUv Paotdevéta 
N duaptia Ev t@ Ovnt® ULDv ommatt sic tO UnaKovew talc EmOvuiatc aUTOU (6:12). 
By liberation from sin, man is given the possibility of resisting the claim of sin, of not 
living to it and thus asserting himself against God, but rather: AoyiCeo0e EavtOUG ... 
CWvtac ... TW VEW Ev yptotW InooU (6:11). To live to God is to be dead to sin and 
liberated from it. Paul describes this new possibility in various ways: undé 
TUPLOTAVETE TA LEAN ULOV Onda Adtkiac th) Auaptid, GAA mapaotnoate EavtoUc tH 
Je@ Woel Ek vexpWv CMvtac kal TO WéAN UL@v Onda Stkatoovvyc 1 He (6:13: cf. v. 
18: ESovAH0nte th SukatoobvN; 19: mapaotioate td WéAN UnWv 500i th 
SikatoovvN Elc Aytaopov etc.). — Aytaowdc, the life dedicated to God, is the goal of 
the Christ event (cf. the Ilva in R. 8:3 f. and 2 C. 5:21). This Gytaopde is the life of 
faith. Freedom from sin is fulfilled in the obedience of faith (R. 14:23: adv 5€ 0 oUK 
EK mioTEWS ALaptia Eotiv). The life for God as a life of faith is manifested in love for 
the brethren which is the fulfilling of the Law, for: Guapté&vovtec elo tToUc ASeA@oUc 
... €l¢ yptotOv Guaptavete (1 C. 8:12). 


The Christian stands in the tension of a double reality. Basically freed from sin, 
redeemed, reconciled and sinless, he is actually at war with sin, threatened, attacked 
and placed in jeopardy by it. He must be called to dytacpod 6! The tension of this 
double reality is finally manifested in his life as follows: el 5€ yptotOc Ev Uplv, tO LEV 
oW LG vexpOv 51d tv Guaptiav, tO S€ mveULLA Gon 61d dikatoobvny (8:10). In his 
somatic life the Christian is given up to death. This is the final outworking of sin. But 
the Christian has also a new pneumatic life deriving from the pneuma of Christ and 
received by death and resurrection with Him. He now lives his life in a new and 
pneumatic possession (610 toU EvotkoUvtoc aUtOU aveduatos Ev Uulv, 8:11; cf. in 
contrast 7:18, 20). This pneumatic life has overcome death and derives from the 
dominion of life which has commenced with Christ and which will be consummated 
with His coming again, when sin in its final outworking in death will be completely 
abolished (R. 8:11; 1 C. 15:26). The tense double reality is thus a state of expectation 
TpOc tTNV LédAAOvVOaV SdCav AnoKarvOAvat sic Nuc (8:18). 


4. The Other NT Writings. 


a. In Hebrew the question of sin is treated from the twofold standpoint of the high- 
priestly ministry and sacrifice, and consequently of the institution set up under the old 
covenant to make atonement for sin: 70c¢ ... GpytepeUc ... EE AVOpanwv 
AauBpavonEevoc (5:1). The proclamation of Hb. is that Christ is the eternal High-priest 
who has offered Himself as a sacrifice and thus made atonement and taken away sin. 
As such a High-priest He is distinguished from human high-priests (€& AGvOpa@nav 


161 On this situation, cf. Grundmann, op. cit., 79 f., 108 ff. 


Map Povo LEVvoS, >. J) by His sinlessness. Whereas the human high-priest needs 
TMPOTEPOV UmEp TOV IOV AaptiOv Svoiac Avawépet (7:27; cf. 5:3), Christ is 
KEXMOPLOMEVOG Guo tOv Auwaptwr@v (7:26); menepacpévoc Katd navta ... yoplc 
Guaptiac (4:15). And His offering is different from all cultic offerings. Whereas it 
must he said of the cultic offering: GSvvatov ydp aia todpwv Kal tp&yav Apatpslv 
Guaptiac (10:4; cf. 10:2, 3, 11), it may be said of His self-offering: vovi 5& Guaé Ez 
OvVTEAEIA TOV aldvav elo ANEtHow tho Auaptiac 61d thc Ovoiacg AUTOU Le~avépwtat 
(9:26). With this offering the cultus has been abolished, for through the Christ event 
salvation consists in Aeotc: Onov SE AgEotc TobTHV (sc. AuaptIOv Kal AvoutWv), 
OUKETL UPOOMOPA LEP! Gpaptiac (10:18). With the sacrifice of Christ the beginning of 
the Messianic age has come (Ezi ovvtedcid tOv ald@vev) and this now moves to its 
consummation: ... O Xptotdc, Amat mpoceveygelc cic TO MOAAWV AveveyKelv 
Onaptiac, Ex devtépov yopic Avaptiac O@Oijoetat tolc @UTOV AneKdeyouévotec Elc 
omtnpiav (9:28). With His victory over sin, depicted in priestly and cultic terms (cf. 
again 10:12: piav UnEp GuaptiWv ... Ovoiav elc TO SivexEc ... 1:3; 2:17), the 
Messianic age has come as promised by the prophets (8:12; 10:17). To the community 
which now passes through the affliction of persecution there is directed the 
admonition to set aside trv eUnepiotatov Guaptiav and to fight Oc trv Guaptiav 
with a resistance even unto blood (12:1, 4), 1.e., not to yield in different temptations 
and not to be afraid even of martyrdom (cf. 3:13: Iva wh oKAnpovOh tic EF UL@v 
Onxath th\>¢ Guaptiac). The warning is underlined by a reference to the unforgivable 
sin which involves all the difficulties and disputes concerning penitence in the Carly 
Church: EKOVGIOS yap dg HOptaVvoVvta Nu@®v pwetd tO AaPelv trv Exiyvootv thc 
AinOeiac, oUKétt nEepl AuaptwWv Anoreizetat Ovoia (10:26). The unforgivable sin is 
here equated with wilful apostasy from the faith—a rather different conception from 
the sin against the Holy Ghost in the Synoptists, or the understanding in terms of 
Kpiotc which we find in John. In this passage there thus emerges the readiness for 
martyrdom which characterised primitive Christianity. 


b. The Epistle of James follows the lines of Judaism. The element which incites to 
sin in man is EwtOvpia, which corresponds to evil impulse. The rise of sin is described 
in terms of conception and birth. By € jwHvuLta, man is enticed to sin. The consent of 
the will to temptation signifies conception: eita N EmOvuia ovAAaPoUou tiktEt 
Guaptiav. But the process does not end here, for f SE Guaptia AnotekeoVEelou 
Anoxdet Vavatov (1:15). There is a connection between desire, sin and death, and this 
is represented as a natural process. Sin is an isolated act. This emerges in other 
passages. Thus, when the wealthy man is preferred to the poor, Guaptiav EpyaCeobe, 
EhEeyyOuevor ULO TOU vopov W¢ napaPatot (2:9)—this is a thoroughly Jewish concept 
of sin—elddtt oUV KaAOV zotElv Kal LN moLoUVTL, Guaptia AUTH Eotw (4:17). Failure 
to do what is good is also sin. At the end of the Epistle James gives some instructions 
on the practice of penance. Prayer brings forgiveness by God, confession before the 
brother is recommended, in the case of the sick this is seen to be a prerequisite of 
healing, and the keeping or rescuing of the brethren from sin is the task of the 
Christian and has atoning power (Jm. 5:15, 16, 19, 20). Here, too, we have evidence 
of the practical bent of the author. 

















c. In the First Epistle of Peter the sinless Christ 1s understood and proclaimed as 
the Victor over sin according to the Isaianic picture of the Servant of the Lord (2:22, 
24; 3:18). It is also stated that separation from sin is manifested in the voluntary 





suffering of Christ, since here the desire which strives against God is subjected to the 
will of God. 


Surveying the way which we have taken, we recognise that the most significant 
feature in the NT kerygma is that Christ is the Victor over sin, the final cause of 
eternal ruin. Thus a new situation has arisen. The decisive feature in the NT message 
is to be found in its eschatological consciousness of history, 1.e., 1ts on that 
Christ is the Victor over sin and that a new world has thus dawned ®2 It is not 
accidental, however, that the decisive statement is to the effect that Christ is the 
Victor over sin. R. Reitzenstein and K. Latte have shown us from the standpoint of 
religious history, and K. Holl and G. Kittel from that of theology, that what 
distinguishes Christianity is its attitude to sin. 





Reitzenstein Poim., 180, n. 1: “That this redemption is not a mere curbing of evil 
passions and vices, nor a mere liberation from death and assurance of eternal life with 





God, but primarily a remission of sins, seems to me to be the new element. So far as I can 





see, the great seriousness of preaching about guilt and atonement is quite lacking in 
Hellenism ... It was only as the first community linked the death of Jesus with this 
profound feeling of guilt and faith in the remission of even the heaviest fault, that the 


Christian o@tnp doctrine acquired its distinctive and world-conquering force, so that its 
Hellenistic rivals could only prepare the way for it through a world which had again come 
to have a consciousness of sin.” 


K. Latte, op. cit., 298: ~... as in Paul especially an exclusively ethical conception of 
sin comes to be clearly distinguished from all other evil, and the divine act of grace which 
covers human quilt and weakness is set in the forefront, redemption from evil becomes in 
the first instance the remission of sins ... In spite of all impulses in this direction, 
paganism had never clearly attained to this view. The new religion owed to it an essential 
part of its power of persuasion.” By way of criticism we might point out esp. that the 
expression “exclusively ethical conception of sin” hardly does justice to the NT The NT 
conception of sin is theological; it is ethical only to the extent that conduct towards one’s 
neighbour stands under the claim of God. On this ground we might go on to criticise the 


rest of the terminology, even though it encloses a correct insight. 


K. Holl, “Urchristentum und Religionsgeschichte, ” “ZSTh, 2 (1924), 399 ff.; cf. esp. 
425: ,.A WVOTHPLOV serving cic dgeow TOV GpnaptiWv would have been a monstrosity to 
the Hellenistic world.” 





162 This point of view receives prominence in the debate between K. Holl and R. 
Bultmann, and has helped to clarify the relationship between early Christianity and 
the history of religion (R. Bultmann, “Urchristentum u. Religionsgeschichte,” ThR, 
NF, 4 [1932], 1 ff.). Cf. also Kittel Probleme, 130 f.; Re/gesch. u. Urchr., 151 f., n. 
315, where the thought more generally applied by Bultmann is claimed for Jesus and 
the Synoptists. This thought is in fact decisive, yet perhaps it does not need to entail 
such a radical rejection of Holl’s concern as we find in Bultmann. For the 
eschatological consciousness of history found in the NT was expressed in a view of 
God, the world and man, which was wholly distinctive and which made full 
allowance for the consciousness of history on the basis of truth. 

Reitzenstein Poim. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 1904. 

esp. especially. 

ZSTh Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, 1923 ff. 











G. Kittel, Die Lebenskrdafte der ersten christlichen Gemeinden (1926). 19 ff.: “In 
Christianity the leading problem is one which is absolutely and a /imine different. 
Christianity is the religion of the sinner. The sinner stands before God, and God wants the 
sinner ...”: cf. also Kittel’s Spdtjudentum, Hellenismus (1926), 27, ThLB, 50 (1929), 373 
f. in answer to the objections raised by J. Leipoldt. Das Gotteserlebnis Jesu (1927). 35. 
Leipoldt himself, however. confirms this insight, — n. 134. His work is orientated to the 
history of ideas and lacking in eschatological perspective (— n. 162); it thus leads to 
relativisations. More recently Kittel has worked out the point afresh in his work Die 
Religionsgeschichte und das Urchristentum (1932), 118 ff. “Though this religion does not 
cease for a moment to be ethical. it emphasises non-fulfilment (sc. of the demand of the 
divine commandment). It is the religion at whose heart stands the consciousness of not 
having done what one ought to have done, 1.e., the consciousness of sin” (120). “The 
primary thing is ... the overcoming of guilt or sin, and of death as the wages of sin” 
(122). “The message of forgiveness is always for early Christianity the message of Christ. 
In Christ we have both the holiness of God's judgment on sin and the love of God’s 
saving of the sinner” (124). 


Our deliberations have confirmed this view in three respects. We have seen (1) 
that sin is the reality which, with creatureliness, determines the nature of the world: 
(2) that essentially sin is the rejection of the claim of God by self-assertive man, not 
merely in certain Promethean figures, but by its very nature and in a way which is 
generally determinative for all men; and (3) that redemption is summed up in the 
remission of sins. This is what distinguishes the NT in relation to Hellenism and 
Judaism. This is the form in which the Christ event is known. 


Grundmann 


Cuaptmrdc, Avapaptytoc 





Cuaptmrdc — tehovng, Aoefrc, Aducoc. 


ThLB Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1866 ff. 

134 This concept of sin is also found in the examples quoted from the mysteries of 
Samothrace in J. Leipoldt, Das Gotteserlebnis Jesu (1927), 35 and “Der Sieg des 
Christentums tiber die antiken Religionen,” Festschr. f L. Ihmels (1928), 81 f. Cf. 
Plut.Apophth. Lac. Antalcidas, I (II, 217c d), Lysandros 10 (II, 229d), where 
confession for sin is demanded. Leipoldt comments: “Thus sinners, and sinners 
specifically, were welcomed at Samothrace, and undoubtedly their sins were remitted. 
We can hardly say, however, how far we are to think of cultic sin or of sin ethically 
understood. Those who know Gk. religion will see the difficulty. The attitude of 
Christianity is unambiguous. Jesus and Paul are indifferent to cultic matters ...” 
(“Sieg des Christentums,” 81 f.). Cf. also Steinleitner, 118 f. 

Grundmann Walter Grundmann, Oberlichtenau (Saxony) (Vol. 1), Dresden (Vol. 2), 
Jena (Vol. 3-4, 7), Jena and Eisenach (Vol. 8—9). 

* Auaptmoc. Cr.-K6., 140; Pr.-Bauer, 68; Trench, 155; Deissmann LO 91f.; A. 
Bonhoffer, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet (1894), 133ff.; I. Abrahams, “Publicans and 
Sinners” in Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 1 (1917), 54ff.: Moore, I, 445 ff.; 
Joach. Jeremias, “Zollner und Siinder.” ZNW, 30 (1931), 293 ff.; and cf. — 
aJmartavnw, 267 n. 


The matter itself suggests that we should devote a special article to the “sinner” 
along with sin. For this term can be used in the sense of a general value judgment 
from the human standpoint as well as in the sense of a conclusive description of the 
natural relationship of man to God on the basis of the fact and experience of sin as a 
power hostile to God. The NT evidence inclines us in the same direction, for in 
addition to the way in which Paul speaks of “us” absolutely as sinners from the 
standpoint of the concept of Guaptia, there is also a “naive” use of this pregnant word 
in the Synoptic Gospels to describe not so much those who resist the proclamation 
and claim of Jesus as a narrow segment of the people with whom He has constant 
dealings (tek@von kal Auaptwroci; e.g., Mt. 9:10; Mk. 2:16; Lk. 7:34). How is this 
divergence possible? What is its basis? Or is it only an apparent divergence? At any 
rate, it needs to be noted and clarified both in the interests of the word GuaptwmAdc and 
also of the NT view of sin generally. 








A. Gnaptm)éc in the Greek and Hellenistic World. 


1. In the adj. QuaptmAdc, —dv, which, like Quaptia, is formed from Guaptévew 
(a LOL TEIV) and is not a further construction of a uaptiothere is contained, as in the 
verb the thought of “not hitting” or “missing.” GuaptwAdc is thus “the man who misses 
something.” That is to say, he is GuaptmAdc “when he misses something.” This gives us a 
twofold meaning of the term, which is usually restricted to the sphere of mental or 
spiritual life. It denotes a. intellectual inferiority and failure. e.g.. by reason of deficient 
education (cf. Plut.Aud. Poet., 7 [II. 25c]: duaptoArn yépov Kal KAéxto Kal TavoU pyo): 
and b. moral failings (cf. Aristoph.Thes., 1111 f.: QuaptoAn yépe@v Kal KAézt0 Kall 
maVvoU pyo)# The word is extremely rare; there are only three known instances in Gk. 
literature? apart from those cited, namely, Aristot.Eth. Nic.. II, 9, p. 1109a, 33, where its 
meaning is general (60UA01 Guaptm@aot): Philodem. Philos. De Ira (p. 73, Wilke). where it 
has the second meaning (60UA01 GuaptwAot, i.e., slaves of bad character): and Eupolis. 


adj. adjective. 

| A. Debrunner, Griechische Wortbildungslehre (1917), 164. 

2 — 293 

Plut. Plutus. 

Aud. De Audiendis Poetis, Quomodo Adolescens Poetas audire debeant. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Thes. 7hesmophoriazusae . 

4 This is intentionally “barbaric” Gk. 

Gk. Greek. 

5 Liddell-Scott, 77. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

Philodem. Philos. Philodemus Philosophus, of Gadara (c. 110—28 B.c.), popular 
philosopher of Epicurean tendencies. There is no complete edition. For individual 
writings, v. Liddell-Scott, XXX. 





24, Demianczuk Suppl. Com., where the adv. is used in a condemnatory sense, since 
Photius interprets it by ExippyuatixOé, though without giving the basis of the judgment. 





2. In none of these passages can GuaptwAdc be given a deeper sense. On the other 
hand, the question of a religious tinge becomes vital when it is used in curses on the 
violators of graves, as on many Lycaonian inscriptions from imperial Ronved UApTa@AOC 
Eotw Oeolc KatayOoviotc (CIG, III, 4307); GuaptmrOc Eotw Nev navt@v Kal AntoUc Kal 
TOV TEKVOV AUTH|c (CIG, 4259): GuaptmrOc Eotw cic TAV Ant® kal elc ToOUc AotmoUc 
QeoUc névtac (CIG, 4303¥ A similar usage is found in a decree from Telmessus in 
Lycaonia dating from the time of Ptolemy III Euergetes (247-221 B.c.): €av [SE] uh 
ovvteAht O Apyov Kal ol zoAitat thv [Avot av Kat EvivTOV, AGuaptwAO! Eotwcav [Oe] v 
novtov!® Steinleitner thinks that in this whole group Awaptwade is used to denote “the 
sinner in the religious sense,*~ and his judgment is typical.12 But the context in which the 
term is used seems to be against this. With the curse there is usually put on the 
inscriptions a statement of the debt of the owner of the grave in the form of a specific sum 
which the community may exact. Often this reckoning is found alone? and it occurs also 
on the Telmessus decree, where in place of the ordained yearly sacrifice for Zeus Soter, 
prevented perhaps by war, the Gpy@v has to make a payment of 1000 drachmas. This 
makes it doubtful whether in all these cases Guaptmddc has a definitely religious sense. It 
is tempting to see first in the formulae the general thought of an offence against the dead, 
which is a violation of the underworld to which he now belongs and which is not prepared 
to allow such intrusions. At any rate, there is no reason to take GuaptwA6dc substantively 
as “sinner” in the sense of a qualitative declaration; nor should it be overlooked that on 
the inscriptions it is a matter of threats. Yet it is a striking fact that we have this frequent 





occurrence of the term in a narrow field and a sacral or equivalent context. It is 
impossible to explain this fact, however, and therefore we should not attach too great 
importance to these inscriptions in relation to the prior history of the NT a waprarbstIn 
any case, the word as used in these formulae bears no relation to Guaptia in the sense of 
sinfulness. It is also striking, and an added reason for caution, that Guaptwdc has not yet 


Suppl. Com. Supplementum Comicum, ed. J. Demianczuk, 1912. 

adv. adverb. 

7 This might mean “in the manner of the Exippynpa.” The euippyia is the part called 
parabasis in ancient Attic comedy (1.¢., “the main work of the chorus interrupting the 
action and in part becoming a dialogue of the author with the spectators,” Pauly-W.., 
11, 1242), which originally “consisted exclusively in the accusation of an 
individual” —a form which Eupolis seems to have maintained faithfully as distinct 
from Aristophanes (ibid., 1246). At any rate, in GuaptmAn yépav the word 
Cuaptwr6c seems to be used as a term of opprobrium. (Acc. to Debrunner 
ETIppHatikWc is here to be taken as usual, i.e., as an adv.; but if so we could make 
no deductions from this passage.) 

8 Cf. F. S. Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtsflege 
in d. Antike (Diss. Miinchen, 1913); Deissmann, op. cit. 

CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

9 Many other instances are given by Steinleitner, 84. 

10 Ditt. Or., 55, 30 ff. 

11 Op. cit., 84. 

12 Cf. Cr.-K6., 140; Pr.-Bauer, 68; Deissmann, op. cit. 

13 For instances, E. Petersen-F. v. Luschan, Reisen im stidwestlichen Kleinasien, II 
(1889), 41, No. 77; 51, No. 91; 58, No. 113 ete. 

14 As against Deissmann, op. cit. 


been found where it might be expected as distinct from these burial inscriptions, namely, 
on the penitential inscriptions of Lycaonia> although there is no doubt that in Asia 
Minor, and esp. Lycaonia, there was a vital if primitive, cultically orientated and 
magically tinged concept of sit. 


3. The Stoics do not use the term in their derogatory estimates of a man. Epictetus 
uses (~aUAOc when he wishes to describe one who is not clear as to the importance or 
bearing of his action in contrast to the percipient because educated (doteloc, onovdaloc) 
man? fn so doing he follows the usual Stoic pattern.is For the Stoics the maUAoc is one 
who stumbles from one failing (Quaptévetv) to another, proving himself to be @aUAoc by 
his failings. even though he may occasionally give signs of rising above the level of utter 
worthlessness!? [f there had been for Epictetus any connection between GuaptmAdc and 
the idea of specifically religious and moral inferiority, he could hardly have failed to 
make considerable use of it in his Diatribes. Yet the term is not found either in Epictetus 
or other Stoics. Nor does it occur in Philo this is the more remarkable in view of his 
linking of the Stoic idea of the wise man with OT conceptions of sin and penitert? his 
acquaintance with Guaptw0oc in the Gk. O4F and his regular use of Guaptévew and the 
derived substantives Quaptia, Guéptypa, etc. The word is also lacking in Josephus, 


although he uses the formulae Quaptévovté< and NwaptyKotec23 in a wholly religious 
sense. 





4. We thus have the anomalous situation that the matter is there, and also the word 
which seems designed to express it, but the word 1s everywhere ignored, and it is 
ambiguous even when used (Lycaonia) 24 Ts this to be explained by the content of the 
word or its history? 


Concerning the content, the only point to be noted is that whenever we find 
Cuaptardc the element of failure is the basis of the meaning2> This does not seem to 
help us. But further light 1s perhaps shed by a discussion of the wider context in which 
the term is used in the few available instances. 


15 Cf. Steinleitner, 84. 

16 — 301. This is perhaps influenced by oriental religions with their strong sense of 
sin: v. F. Cumont, Die orientalischen Religionen im romischen Heidentum (1931), 36 
ff. 

17 Diss., IV, 1, 1 ff; cf. Plutarch — 317. 

18 Cf. Bonhoffer, 216 ff. 

19 Ibid. , 222 ff. 

OT Old Testament. 

20 Cf. Windisch, 54 ff. 

21 — 320. 

22 Ant., 7, 266 (rising ag. David); 16, 376 (opp. to the good); Bell., 7, 12 (opp. to 
Cpetn) etc. 

23 Ant., 5, 50 (rebellion of Korah); Bell., 2, 303 (part in a rising). 

24 The word has not so far been found on pre-Christian papyri, and it is rare in any 
case. For a possible occurrence in the Byzantine period, v. Preisigke Wort., I, 65: fora 
definite example from the 4th century, ibid., 64. 

25 — 317. 


The first conclusion to be drawn from the material regarding the history of the 
word is that from the 5th century B.c. (Eupolis}® at least the word was known to the 
Greeks, though not extensively used in literary speech. The reason for this can be 
found only in the character of the term. Whenever it occurs in literature, a light is cast 
on it by the context?/ Except perhaps in Aristotle, 1t always has an ironical and rather 
disreputable flavour. This emerges most clearly in Plutarch, who in the sentence 
quoted mounts a polemical and ironical attack on the Stoic doctrine of the wise and 
the simple. He is obviously selecting a strong expression to make his opponents 
ridiculous, though the context does not suggest that he used the word with any 
thought of guilt. The manner in which it appears in Aristophanes indicates a plebeian 
origin, for it occurs alongside other vulgar terms. It thus appears to be a non-literary 
word used for the instinctive characterisation of a man who either in fact or 
hypothetically is the very opposite of everything that is nght and proper, in 
disposition as well as in other respects. So far as concerns the meaning of the word, 
this implies that materially as well as linguistically’® we can find no connection with 
Guaptia in the Greek world. 





This thesis is confirmed not only by the Stoics but also by Philo and Josephus; for 
when it is a matter of positive ethical deliberations, or of judgments which have the 
aim of moral demand, there is naturally no place for this kind of tert? Along these 
lines we can also explain the Lycaonian inscriptions with their avoidance of the word 
in propitiatory and penitential inscriptions and its frequent occurrence in curses 
against possible violators of tombs; for no one would describe himself as a 
Cuaptadoc, whereas it is natural enough for the defenceless dead to use the word in 
delivering up the disturber of his rest and the violator of his property to the sentence 
and punishment of the gods, who like all right thinking men will want no dealings 
with him. When we see it in this light the character of the curses is safeguarded and 
yet the forced introduction of even a primitive awareness of the sinfulness of man is 
rendered superfluous. It is really only in Asia Minor that the “barbaric” force of the 
word is confirmed. 


In the Greek world, therefore, GuaptwAdc as an adj. is always used with a strongly 
derogatory meaning, if not as an actual term of abuse. To give a summary translation 
is hardly possible. On the other hand, it is firmly established by the examples that the 
content of the word is determined by the idea of the negation of right and order and 
custom to an inordinate degree. Nor should it be overlooked that in nght and order 
and custom divine intentions are ultimately expressed. 


B. Guaptmdc in the LXX and Its Hebrew Equivalents. 


1. In the LXX (— 268) GuaptmdAdc is common both as an adj. and a subst.. and it is 
predominantly used for the Heb. . This is true of no less than 72 of the 94 


26 — 318. 

27 — 317. 

28 — supra and also 317 and 321. 

29 Apart from some basis in exaggerated polemics against Stoicism such as those of 
Plutarch. 

subst. substantive. 


occurrences, and since in 2 others it is used for (y 83:11; 124:3),30 this means that in 
more than 3/4 of the whole it relates to the stem YW71. In addition, it 1s often used for the 
subst. , (11 times), and once in the expression Bacticia TOV Auaptmr@v for 

(Am. 9:8). 3 times for the part. (Is. 1:4; 65:20; Prv. 11:31, the text here is 
uncertain), and then once each for (Prv. 11:9 &. c.a), Qy 128:3)31 and (Prv. 





12:13). The total picture becomes even more uniform when we remember that GuaptmAdc 
occurs 68 times in the Psalter alone. and that in only 5 of these occurrences is it not used 


for (or ); in 3 cases it is used for (1:1.5; y 103:35). and on one occasion it 
has no equivalent in the original (y 140:5¥ It should be noted that Quapt@Adc is not the 
only LXX term for ; GGef1jc is also very common, being used for in 120 of its 
180 occurrences. We may also mention Avopoc, used in 32 of its 73 cases, and Aédukoc, 
used in only 5 of its 95 cases. It is interesting that in the Psalter doefijc¢ is used 16 times 
for Y . dvouoc only once (y 103:35) and Géuxoc not at all—an indication that there 
were perhaps special reasons for finding in GuaptmAdc the most suitable rendering of 

in the Psalms.33 Finally. it is not unimportant that is often rendered literally 





as (ol) GQuaptévovtec (cf. the plur. 1 Bac. 15:18: y 244% and Prv. 13:21). This shows us 
that and GuaptwA6dc are not full equivalents, and that here, too, there is some 
difference between GnaptmAdc and Quaptavev. 


2. The statistics show us that the of the Psalms for the most part underlies 


the Guaptwrdc of the LXX. But the are a definite religious type. Throughout 
the Psalter*> they are the opposite of the pious, righteous and godly, in short, of those 


who with the author of Ps. | have made it the goal and content of their lives to serve 
God in His Law day and night with all their heart and soul and mind. It is evident that 


to a large extent they are Jews no less than the righteous? © Thus the boasts of 


Heb. Hebrew. 

30 In neither case, of course, is the Heb. text intact: cf. BHK2, ad loc. 

part. participle. 

31 The rendering partly blurs the picture in the original. Cf. also Agut. 29:19: y 
140:5; Is. 1:31, where again there is no equivalent for GuaptwAdc and we are thus 
dependent on the exegesis of the translator. 

32 The figures are all based on Hatch-Redpath, s.v. and do not take into account other 
Gk. renderings of the OT. 


33 It is also to be noted that GoeByjc occurs for only in Ps. 1-57 and occurs in 17 


Psalms; that while Gtkoc is used only once for in the Ps. it is the usual 
rendering in Ez., where there is only one firm attestation of GuaptwAdc, and where 


GoeRy¢ is also unimportant. On the other hand, GuaptwAdc is used for in 37 
Psalms scattered over the whole book. 

34 Ps. 25:8 is textually uncertain; cf. BHK2, ad loc. Perhaps Quaptavetw Ev 050) 
means “to miss the way,” or to be in danger of so doing (— 271). 

35 Cf. W. Staerk, “Die Gottlosen in den Psalmen,” ThStKr, 70 (1897), 449 ff.; J. 
Koberle, Stinde und Gnade im rel. Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum (1905), 
338 ff.; G. Marschall, Die “Gottlosen” des ersten Psalmenbuches (1929). 

36 Cf. Staerk, 468 ff. 


his portion in the Law of God and in God's covenant with Israel, but he does not 
regard or follow the Law as an absolutely binding expression of the will of God (Ps. 
50:16f.). He persistently breaks the commandments (10:7), shows no signs of 
repentance and boasts of his wickedness and ungodly folly (49:13), trusting in his 
own wealth and power instead of in God (49:6), and perhaps even going so far as to 
ignore God completely in his life (10:4; 36:1 etc.). Social oppression is particularly 
emphasised. 


In this connection we need not ask who the are in detail. But we may 
make two points. The first is that the statements of the Psalmist concerning them are 
undoubtedly polemical, and even very severely and unfairly so in their generalisation. 
There were obviously others besides rascals and saints in Israel. The basis of the 
distinction, however, is not to be found in the immoral or ungodly mode of life, but 
much deeper. This brings us to the second point. The basis of the distinction 1s the 
fundamentally different religious attitude. In the case of the pious this is regulated by 


the Law, whereas the , though they do not repudiate the Law, adopt towards it 


a liberal attitude verging on laxity. Prom the time of the Exile, however, the Law had 
become the shibboleth of Israel and Judaism, and therefore the people were 





necessarily divided into two religious groups. So far as the meaning of 1s 
concemed, this implies that from the very first 1t is negatively determined, 1.e., by 
negation of the Torah as the only practical standard of Israel's life and thought. The 
, then, is one who does not have the right attitude to the Torah. But the man who 
has a wrong attitude to the Torah has a wrong attitude to God. For the Torah is the 
revelation of God's will. Even the one who tries to keep the Law in all things may 
sometimes be a. and as such he, too, needs divine forgiveness, which he seeks 
through repentance (— petavoig), the bringing of sin offerings and the fulfilment of 
the rites of penance and purification. But on this account he 1s not by a long way a 


. He becomes this only when he basically alters his positive attitude to the Law. 





For denotes a man for whose life the Torah has no existential significance, so 
that his sin is not simply his actus peccandi but embraces his life as such. For the rest 


we gather from the Psalms, Proverbs etc. the impression that for the pious 


approximates closely to a word of reproach, just as the opposite is an 
honourable self-description which plainly expresses the positive attitude to the Torah 
conceived as — vonoc. 


The usage here depicted continued into later Judaism. is found only once in the 
Mishnah, namely, in the explanation of Gn. 13:13 (Sanhedrin 10, 3), so that it has 
virtually disappeared: 7 it is replaced by . which often seems to mean Gnapté&vev or 
even more often NuaptyKac (cf., e.g.. Challa, 2, 7, Shebi.. 9, 9; Men., 1, 1 and 2: Sheq.. 


37 In its other occurrences generally means guilty as opposed to innocent (): 

cf. Pesikt., 16 (128b, 2 ff. Buber). 

Shebi. Shebiit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Seventh Year (Strack, Einl , 34). 
Men. Menachot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Meat Offerings (Strack, Einl., 
55 f.). 


1.4 eo In contrast is now exclusively a description of man’s attitude before 

God. There is a good example in Ed., 5, 6. Here it is reported that the representatives of 
the Halacha wanted to make Akabia b. Mahalalel (in the time of Paul) judicial president 
of IsraeP? on the one condition that he revoked four statements of his which were in 
opposition to accepted teaching? His answer was: “I would rather be called a fools: for 
the rest of my life than become for a single cagaicae a before God,43 44 on the 

eround of revoking for the sake of position.” Here we have the typical attitude of the 
righteous man of the Psalms (73:25). 


In the definition of the regard for the Torah was even more important for the 
Rabbis that in earlier periods. This is natural enough as Judaism became a pure religion of 
Law. The best illustration of the trend is to be found in Ab., 5, 10-19. Here thas 
the correct seeker of the house of instruction and the no less correct representative of its 
ideal of life, in contrast to the . who is the despiser of the Torah (v. esp. 5:14).45 In 








the first part of the — the liturgy for the evening of the Passover, which in 

its present form dates from the time of the completion of the Talmud (c. 500 A.D.), the 
among the “questioners” is the opposite of the . who is the representative of 

young people dedicated to the Toraltt© this is wholly in accordance with the usage of the 


38 Sheq., 5, 3 is no exception in its usage. To be sure, it refers to the absolutely, 
but the context shows that behind the there lurks the leper who is characterised 

as i.€., as Muaptykdc by his leprosy. Leprosy is particularly a penalty for sins 

of the tongue (b.Ar., 16a: “There are seven reasons for leprosy, namely, evil gossip, 
bloodshed, perjury, incest ...”). Cf. also the play on words in b.Ar., 15b: YI) == 
97), Bia awKlevant is In. 9:2. 


Ed. Edujot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Witnesses (later teachers on older 
authorities) (Strack, Fini. , 53). 


39 Byes V7 MA AN ie., acc. to Chag., 2, 2 vice-president of the Sanhedrin. 
40 These are appended. 
Bees uopoc. Cf. the antithesis between 7°09 and YW in TJeb., 1, 13, where 


along the same lines the student is called YW") if he uses the differences between the 
schools to alleviate the demands of the Law. 


42 nN AYW: > Mpa. 
43 








— QEdc. 
44 Implying that he would thus deny his teachers and act against his conscience, cf. 
Ab., 2, 13. Acc. to Ab., 4, 7 he who takes halachic decisions lightly is regarded as 


Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Sayings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl. , 54). 

v. vide. 

45 Cf. the old classification O°}2°7$—A° YW" (Sanh., 6, 5: 8, 5; 10, 5). 

C. cired. 

46 This section dealing with the four questioning sons is old, however, and belongs to 


the time of the Tannaites (before 200 A.D.): cf. M. Ex. 82 18 on 13:14 (p. 73, 8 ff., 


Rabbis for whom  (— oo@dc) is a general term for scribal authorities. Only 

constant study of the Torah keeps from sin (Kid.. 1, 10). For this reason the man who will 
not give himself to this is the seat of evil. This is also true of the ‘am ha-ares: 0 Oyhoc 
oUtoc O LN ywwOoKav TOV VOnOV Exdpatoi slow (In. 7:49: spoken by the Phariseéé). 

Such a man is bound to sin whether he wants to or not, and therefore it is best that he 
should die young in order to be kept from further sin which would increase his guilt 
(Sanh., 8, 5). It corresponds to his relationship to God—which for the Rabbis is the same 


as that to the Torah™—that after death he will inevitably go to hell and thus be far from 
God (Ed., 2, 10: cf. Gr. En., 22, 10 f.: cf. S. Dt., 357 on 34:5 etc.). 


For the rest it naturally results that for the Rabbis the word has lost nothing of 


the contemptuous accent that it has in the OT. Indeed. we are forced to say that, under the 
influence of a developing religious self-consciousness, this accent has become even more 
marked. 


3. When we consider this history of the term on Jewish soil, it is obvious that no 
Gk. term was so well adapted to render as Guaptwidc. Both words denote an 
attitude which by its very nature is a basic negation of the order and custom either 
attained, or recognised and sought as a goal. It belongs to the nature of the case that in 
the Jewish world this attitude is conceived more in relation to its volitional and 
therefore guilty aspects. This 1s connected with the fact that Judaism had in the Torah 
a historical revelation of the divine will which forces each individual to decision’? 
whereas even at best the Greeks had as a corresponding factor only the purely 
humanistic ideal of kadoxGyabia. It is also connected with the fact that only as it was 


adopted by Hellenistic Judaism and came under the influence of could the word 
become a religious term, a that in this sphere it was bound to do so, since, once it 
was linked with the Torah?® it was brought into relationship with the idea of God in 
Judaism and integrated into the religious and moral linguistic heritage of Greek 
speaking Jews. This inter-relating with the idea of God, however, 1s the starting-point 
for its further development. By means of this the term acquires for the first time the 
character of a positive declaration by coming to denote the man who 1s in opposition 
to God and in league with, or even helpless in the hands of, ungodly forces (— 
Cuaptia). 








Horovitz-Rabin) and D. Hoffmann, “Die Barajtha tiber die vier Sohne,” in Magazin 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 13 (1886), 191 ff. 

Kid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl., 49). 
47 Every non-Pharisee is regarded as such by the Pharisee; cf. Str.-B., II, 494 ff. 
Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/l., 51 f.). 

48 The word “thoralogy,” coined by K. Bornhduser, characterises this outlook very 
well; cf. Das Joh. Ev. eine Missionsschrift ftir Israel (1928), 6 ff. 

Gr. En. Greek Enoch. containing 32 chapters of the former in a MS discovered, 1886- 
2 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/., 200 
f.). 

49 For the view that we have here the basic presupposition of the antithesis between 
the nghteous and the ungodly in older Judaism (Psalms etc.), v. Koberle, 345 ff. 

50 On this point, cf. the correspondence between Guaptwrdcs and Avouiia already 
foundin y 124:3: 128:3 etc. 








The text shows that GuaptmAdc is always used as a religious term in the LXX. It has 
no secular use. The same is true of the Gk. pseudepigrapha (e.g.. Gk. En. 22: LOff.. p. 54. 
Fl.-Raderm.? ! Ps. Sol. 2:17: 4:9, 27 etc.). In the Ps. Sol. the polemic associated with the 
word is directed against the Sadducees, but here too, quite outwith the sphere of the 
Jewish people and its religious divisions, a foreign ruler or general may be called a 
Cuaptwrdc because he attacks Jerusalem and thus sets himself in open opposition to God 


(2:1).°2 How fixed the term has now become is shown by the use of Quaptwdol AoeBeic 
(Gk. En. 1:9, p. 20 Fl.-Raderm.). as though GuaptamAot alone were not strong enough. 


C. The Development of the Concept of the Sinner in Later 
Judaism 53 


1. a. What we have already said about the Rabbinic period (— 322) by no means 
exhausts its significance for the history of the word GuaptwAdc. A second and most 
influential factor has also to be taken into account. This, too, is connected with the 
Torah as the religious centre of later Judaism. 


For the Rabbis the Torah is not merely a code of behaviour for individuals or a 
collection of liturgical directions and ritual prescriptions which apply to the individual 
only in cases of need. It is also a manifestation of God to the whole people and, once 
completed to Israel, to the whole of humanity (— vouoc). Israel has received the 
Torah according to the will of God, who in this way made it His people with the aim 
of sanctification (Ex. 19:5 f. etc.). He Himself is the Holy One, and therefore those 
who belong to Him are to be holy (Lv. 19:2). For the Rabbis, therefore, the thought of 
sanctification bound up with the Torah acquires a strong sociological element. Only 
the Jew who has the possibility of sanctification through the Law can be holy (— 
Gytoc). The Jew not only can be holy, but is already holy. Even though he neither is 
nor can be holy as an individual, he is holy as a member of the people to whom God 
has given the Law as an expression of the will of the holy God, and whom He has 
thus sanctified by this historical act of election. This thought is carried so far 
linguistically that the entry of a non-Jew into Judaism can be described as an entry 


into , into the state of holiness (— Gywovbvn; Jeb., 11, 2; T.Jeb., 12, 2).s4 Hence 


it is quite impossible to be holy outside Judaism. Those who are without are by their 
very nature non-holy, since they are not in fellowship with the holy God as mediated 


by the Law. In the consciousness of Israel's consciousness of election and its 


51 Here we have again the old antithesis GQuaptwAct—dixatot > n. 45. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

52 The reference is probably to Pompey and to the destruction of the temple by him in 
63 B.C. 

53 Cf. on the view of sin in later Judaism and the Rabbis Moore, I, 445 ff. and — 289 
ff. 

Jeb. Jebamot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Marriage of those related by 
Marriage (Strack, Einl., 45). 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Ein/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

54 Cf. on this point K. H. Rengstorf, Jebamot (1929), 137 ff., where further material 
is adduced, the full range of the view is sketched, and its significance for early 
Christian thinking is indicated. 





conviction of being essentially different from the Gentiles (— E0voc) reached its 
climax in the Rabbis. If the Jews are by nature holy, the Gentiles are by nature 
sinners.>> 


b. The legal element behind these sociological ideas is amplified by the religious 
and moral. It is the firm conviction of Rabbinic teaching, and the basis of its 
perfectionism as an ethical postulate, that those who have and keep the Torah are kept 


from sin in the sense of transgression of the ordinances ( — napaPaotc) willed 
by God and fully revealed in the Law (— d1ixkatoovvn). 





This is not merely true of the righteous of an earlier period (the patriarchs, Elijah 
etc.) 26 the Rabbis do not think it to be excluded in their own case. Thus the sick R. 
Eliezer (c. 90 A.D.) is not conscious of any sin to which to attribute his sickness (b.Sanh.. 
101a), and T.B.Q., 8, 13 tells of R. Jehuda b. Baba (d. c. 135) that on his deathbed he 
remembered only one sin, namely, that contrary to Rabbinic statute he had small cattle in 
the land of Israel, though in his favour this prohibition was still in dispute as late as 100 
A.D?/ The only sin of David was thought to be his adultery with Bathsheba.ss and it was 
regarded as possible to purify him from this? At any rate. Rabbinic Judaism was firmly 
of the view that it was possible to remain without sin with the help of the Torah. 





Those who did not belong to Israel had no such possibility. This was primarily 
their own fault, for the Torah did not come to Israel so self-evidently as might be 
supposed: it became the distinguishing mark of Israel only when the Gentiles had 
refused to accept it: 1 Nevertheless, the Jewish sense of difference from the Gentiles 
did not lay any particular stress on this point of guilt. More important to the rational 
piety of Judaism was the result of the rejection of the Torah by the non-Jewish world. 
By this rejection it forfeited the possibility of a life according to the will of God. This 
is shown in its idolatry. It is also shown in the inability of the Gentiles to fulfil the 
Jewish rites of purification which rest on the Law of God as such, and their 
consequent disqualification from table-fellowship with the J ews®? It is shown again in 
their SED oeee lack of any sexual ethics and their classification with slaves in this 
regard.-~ It is shown in their complete absence of any good qualities.64 For the Jews, 





55 For the distinction and separation of Israel from all other peoples, v. the passages 
in Str.-B., I, 126 ff. 

56 Cf. Str.-B., I, 815. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

b. ben, when between the personal and family names of rabbis. 

d. died. 

57 Cf. T.Jeb., 3, 4 and my comm. ad /oc. 

58 b.Shab., 30a, 56a; Jos.Ant., 7, 391. It is obviously felt to be serious, cf. b.Pes., 
113a. 

59 b.Ket., 9b == b.Shab., 56a Bar.: a second attempt, b.Kid., 43a. 

60 For further material, cf. Str.-B., I, 814 ff. Rather strangely, this does not decide the 
question of assurance of salvation, as the dying Jochanan b. Zakkai shows (b.Ber., 
28b); — omtnpia. Cf. also A. Marmorstein, “Paulus und die Rabbinen,” ZNW, 30 
(1931), 271 ff. 

61 Cf. Str.-B., III, 36 ff. 

62 Ibid., IV, 374 ff. 

63 Cf. T.Jeb., 2, 6; 12, 2 and my comm. ad /oc. 











therefore, the Gentiles were to be equated quite stmply with “sinners,” 1.e., with those 
whose basic attitude in no way corresponded with what God expects, and must 
expect, of man. To speak of Gentiles was to imply at once both the thought of 
uncleanness in external things and also that of a final personal impurity before God. 
Thus it came about that the word Guaptm)éc, destined in the Jewish sphere to 
describe a radical or practical alienation from the Jewish Law as a declaration of the 
will of the one holy God® inevitably became a technical term for the Gentile. The 
Gentile was a GuaptmAdc in virtue of his not being a Jew and his failure to regulate 
his conduct according to the Torah®© 


Cuaptwrdc is occasionally used in the LXX in the sense of Gentile, yet not as a 
translation of but of (is. 14:5). In other places, too, we can see how the 
literal application of to the heathen forms a transition to the equation of QuaptmAot 
and Gentiles (e.g., Ps. 9:15 ff., esp. v. 17); cf. also 1 Macc. 1:34: Kal EOynKav Exel EOvoc 
Cuaptwrdv, Avépac mapavonovc [!]. In 1 Macc. 2:48.62 (cf. 1:10) GuaptwAdc denotes the 
Gentile king Antiochus as a personification of the heathen world in its hostility to God 
and to Israel (cf. GvOpwmxoc tic Avoutac, 2 Th. 2:3 f.). As against this, it is uncertain in 1 


Macc. 2:44 whether the phrase Quaptmovc ... Kal Gvépac Avéonovc is used of Gentiles or 
apostate Israelites. 


2. A question which demands brief consideration is whether our presentation thus 
far is not one-sided and exaggerated in so much that it makes possession of the Torah 
a hindrance to the development in the righteous of a personal consciousness of sin in 
the sense of being absolutely sinners. A review of all the available material, however, 
suggests that, in spite of apparent evidence to the contrary, the idea of being 
absolutely sinful before God is fundamentally alien both to earlier and probably also 
to later Judaism. This is proved both by extra-canonical Jewish writings and by the 
NT in certain Jewish testimonies therein preserved. In any case, even the sin of the 
Gentiles, which is plain enough from what we have already seen, 1s not regarded as a 
kind of fate to which they are abandoned, but as guilt historically grounded and 
working itself out nght up to the present. This is also the view of Paul (Rom. 1:18 ff.). 


eee pscnucpietapia do in fact refer to a general sinfulness which none escapes or can 


escape.~” In so doing. they use the term sinner not so much of individuals as of certain 
national or religious groups, and perhaps even of man as such. Yet the consciousness of 


election®® dominates even the author of 4 Esdras (5:23ff.: 6:55ff. etc.) to such a degree 
that he obviously differentiates himself and those like-minded with him—who in the last 


analysis represent Israel because they keep the Law and are righteous—from the impii 
(7:17, 102 etc.). 


64 Cf. Str.-B., III, 43 ff. 
65 Cf. what is said about the LXX! 


66 Later Judaism has no word corresponding to Guaptmd6dc in this sense unless this is 
the meaning of as applied to the heathen queen Vashti in Est. r., 4, 10 on 1:20. 
In character, however, 714 corresponds exactly to the Gk. term even to the extent of an 


undertone of contempt. No need of a new word was thus felt. 
67 Cf. the passages from 4 Esr. and Slav. En. in Str.-B., III, 156. 
68 On the relationship of this to the view of the sinner — 324. 


In the Rabbis, too, we can find the view that there are no men without sin, 1.e.. 
transgression of the divine commandment®? But this is found alongside the opinion 
already cited concerning the actual sinlessness of certain righteous and the possibility of 
this state for all. If no compromise was made between the two trend this was perhaps 
due to the fact that the events of 70 A.D. gave added vigour to the collective sense of the 
sin and guilt of Judaism/1 but that leading religious circles could not be shaken by this 
judgment on the people from their conviction that the Torah has absolute saving 
significance, since they adopted the prophetic scheme of a causal connection between 
national decline and unsatisfactory service of God or even apostasy. except that they now 


thought more consistently in terms of the relationship of Israel to the Torah rather than to 
God. 


As atypically Jewish figure in the NT, standing beyond personal sinfulness. no less a 
man than Paul must be set alongside the Pharisee praying in the temple (Lk. 18:11 f.). 
The terse depiction of his self-consciousness prior to conversion in Phil. 3:6 (katd 
SIKGLOODVIWV TV EV VOULW yevouEevoc GpeuTtOC) agrees to the letter with what we have 
just said concerning the practical relationship of Rabbinic teaching to sin. It is thus both 
materially and methodologically unsound to try to adduce R. 7:14 ff. in favour of the 
opposite opinion’ 


D. The New Testament. 


1. The Lexical Evidence. 


The different meanings of Gaptmddc in the NT are easily explained by the 
history of the word. As in the LXX, the term is used both as adj. and subst., and 
always in expression of a derogatory judgment. The subst. means the “sinner” as a 
man who forfeits a correct relationship to God by his culpable attitude to the Jewish 
Law. 


a. This may be in the sense of the ungodly of the OT, 1.¢., a man who lives in 
conscious or witting opposition to the divine will (Torah) as distinct from the 
righteous who makes submission to this will the content of his lifé? 


It is in this sense that we have the formula teAM@vai Kal Auaptwroi (Mt. 9:10 etc.), 
in which GuaptwAoi partly means those who live a flagrantly immoral life (murderers, 
robbers, deceivers etc.), and partly those who follow a dishonourable vocation or one 
which inclines them strongly to dishonesty/* The woman who anointed the feet of 
Jesus in the house of Simon is called a GuaptwmAdc (Lk. 7:37, 3g) because she was a 





69 Cf. Str.-B., II, 156 f. 

70 Cf. b.Shab., 55a and Str.-B., II, 157. 

71 The Rabbinic statements all come after 70 A.D., and the apocalypses are quite 
unthinkable in their present form apart from the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple. 

72 — Auaptéve, 308, also n. 153 and 157. 

73 Cf. at any rate the recurrence of the old antithesis dikato/Vduaptmdot (— 322, with 
n. 45 and 51). 

74 For fuller proof, cf. Jeremias, 295 ff. 

75 In any case, the word 1s to be taken here as a subst. 


harlot (— nopvn),/© though not an adulteress.77 From sinners of this kind we are to 
differentiate not merely the Pharisees but ordinary people who maintain personal 
respectability (Mt. 11:19; Lk. 7:34, 39; 19:7¥8 We find the same usage in | Tm. 1:9, 
where it seems to be adopted without deliberation. It is also given a distinctively 
Christian form in James, for whom a man is a Guaptwadc if he does not 
uncompromisingly (— diyvyoc) subject himself to God and accept no other motives 
for conduct (4:8; 5:20). — poryadic, — KOoLO<. 


b. For the Pharisee, however, a GuaptwA6c is one who does not subject himself to 
the Pharisaic ordinances, 1.e., the so-called ‘am ha-ares’? He is not a sinner because 
he violates the Law, but because he does not endorse the Pharisaic interpretatioir. 


Since more or less the whole people is to be numbered among the ‘am ha-ares, 
and since Jesus addresses the whole people rather than individuals, He necessarily has 
daily contact with Guaptwroct (Mt. 9:13 par.; Lk. 15:2 etc.). But according to the 
judgment of the Pharisees, Jesus and His disciples are also GuaptwAoci, since they 
refuse to follow the Pharisai®! washing of hands before meals, which is not 
prescribed in the accepted Torah (Mt. 15:2: Mk. 7:5; Lk. 11:37 f.), and do not accept 
Pharisaic casuistry in relation to the Sabbath (Mt. 12:1 ff. par.; Jn. 9:16, 24 f., 3152 





c. According to the Jewish view derived from the vouKoc (= 325), ol Auaptadoi 
can also mean Gentiles in Mt. 26:45 (cf. Mk. 14:41): 0 vIOg toU GvOpazov 
Tapadsisotat Elc yElpac duaptwardP3 where the reference can hardly be to Jewish 
sinners, but is obviously to the Roman soldiers who carry out the crucifixion for the 
Jews (Ac. 2:23) 84 The same usage is found in Paul, e.g., in Gl. 2:15, where the 
antithesis to pvoet Iovdalo1 shows that €& EOvVMv AuaptaAot is a single concept. Lk. 
6:32 ff. has GuaptwAoi where the par. in Mt. 5:47 has €Ovtkoi: if Jesus was speaking 
of , as is very possible,ss then in both Evangelists we have a similar situation to 
that of Mt. 5:3; Lk. 6:20. Acts avoids the word and always uses > E0vy when 
speaking of the Gentiles. 


d. We find some development beyond the pre-Christian history when the term is 
used to describe men from the standpoint that, apart from action on God's part, all 
without exception are separated from Him by sin, so that the reference is to guilty 





76 In view of Rabbinic terminology, this is more likely than the view that her conduct 
did not conform to Pharisaic claims (— n. 47): cf. Str.-B., II, 162. 

77 It is true that in Lk. 18:11 adulterers are mentioned as sinners (— porydc), but the 
Pharisees would stone an adulteress (Jn. 8:7): cf. on the point Schl. Lk., 258 f. 

78 Jeremias (294) draws attention to this. 

79 — 323. 

80 Note the ywookov of Jn. 7:49. 

par. parallel. 

81 Ed., 5, 6; cf. Jeremias, 294, n. 1: — mapdodootc. 

82 Cf. Str.-B., I, 615 ff. 

83 There are OT models for this expression, cf. y 70:4; 81:4; 96:10. 

84 Cf. Kl. Mk. on 14:31 and 15:15. 

85 Cf. Schl. Mt., 196, On Guaptwidc and EOviKdc as equivalents, v. also A. Meyer, 
Jesu Muttersprache (1896), 135 f. 


humanity which 1s without Christ and therefore unreconciled. Though we cannot trace 
a historical connection®® with — 4 uaptia at this point, it is obvious from the matter 
itself. R. 5:8: Ett GuaptmrOv Ovtwv NuWv XptiotOc UAEp NUDv AnéOavev (cf. UNEP 
doeBOv, v. 6; EyOpot v. 10; Sukatmévtec, v. 1, 9; KatNAAGyNUEV, v. 10); 5:19: 
duaptwdol KateotéOnoav oi > n0dd0i87 and most clearly Gl. 2:16 ff., esp. 17: ei 3€ 
CytoUvtec Stkatw0Avai Ev XptotW, cUpéOnWEv Kal GUtO! Guaptwroci, Apa XprotOc 
Ouaptiac duaKovoc Cf. also 1 Tm. 1:15, where Guaptwroi might be defined in terms 
of Jn. 3:16 as those who do not believe ® Also of material relevance are R. 3:23: 
mavtec yAp Nuwaptov, and R. 5:12: €@ W xdvtEec Nuaptov. 


e. A special group is formed by instances in which Guaptm)0c signifies one who 
has fallen into concrete guilt, so that the word is not such a technical term as in a.-d. 
but is already stereotyped and seems to mean much the same as QuapinKae? 


This usage seems to be independent of d. and secondary. It is found esp. in Lk.; cf. 
13:2: duaptmrol zapd zavtac alongside the par. Ogetrétan ... Tapa AGVtac in 13:4: again 
15:7, 10. 18:13; Hb. 7:26. Yet in all these cases the religious character of the term is 
preserved by the context and it does not become a mere formula. 


f. As an adj. Guaptmddc means “guilty” or “sinful,” always with a nuance 
corresponding to the various meanings of the subst. already listed: Mk. 8:38 (cf. 9:19: 
Mt. 12:39, 45; 16:4; 17:17 etc.): Ev th yeved tadth th poyadidt kal Guaptar@ (== 
d.); Lk. 5:8: GvAp Guaptwddc ein (Peter == B° or c.). The word is sometimes used 
synon. with movnpoc (cf. Mt. 12:39, 45: 16, 4 etc.). It is striking that it is never self- 
applied in Matthew, Mark or John, but twice in Luke (5:8; 18:13: — 330). 


Some difficulty is posed by R. 7:13: va yévytai KaO UnepRorANnv AnaptmArdc A 
Guaptia 61d thc EvtoANc. This is solved when we understand the peculiar mode of 
expression. Personified Quaptia (— 296: 311) only becomes aware of itself and its power 
through the — EvtoA1); but in the same way there is given the possibility of recognising it 
as such and of seeking liberation from rt: 


2. The Attitude of Jesus. 


a. It has been pointed out already (— 303) that there are no pronouncements of 
Jesus on sin as such. He gave His disciples no doctrine of sin, nor did He engage in 
profound speculations conceming it. He never once told us what He meant by it. On 
the other hand, He reckoned with its reality, and undoubtedly referred all His work 
and teaching to it. Yet this reality was not the result of penetrating investigation. It 


86 — 317. 

87 Here the old antithesis QuaptwmAot/Sikatot is formally adopted, but filled with new 
meaning by the belief in justification. 

88 We should probably include in this group the Quaptmol AoeBelc of Jd. 15, the OT 
derivation of which 1s plainly to be detected. The same pleonasm may be seen in Gr. 
En. 1:9; — 324. 

89 Materially we might compare the question of the disciples to Jesus in Jn. 9:2. 

90 Cf. Schl. Lk., 232. 

91 Cf. A. Schlatter, Er/duterungen zum NT, ad loc. 








was always present in the reality of the man who had fallen short. The attitude of 
Jesus to sin is closely linked with His attitude to the sinner. 


This attitude is first characterised by the fact that He took over the contemporary 
formulae and used them to describe His eoal?? He never contested nor avoided the 
distinction of the people into sinners and righteous which He met at every turn and in 
which He Himself was ee according to the view of His opponents’? He did 
not even treat it ironically: * “We cannot understand what Jesus did if we devaluate 
the concept “‘righteous® and thus divest it of its full seriousness as moral fitness. If it is 
made ironical, then the condemnation of the sinners whom Jesus opposes to the 
righteous is also robbed of its sting. The sick of whom He spoke were in His view 
seriously sick, and the healthy seriously healthy. Jesus admitted that the righteous 
genuinely obeyed God and did what He commanded ... If we weaken this judgment, 
we are involved on the other side of the antithesis in an idealisation of sin which is 
very far from the intention of Jesus.’ 


Jesus thus accepted as such those who were regarded as sinners by the 
community. It was just because they were sinners that He drew them to Himself. How 
little they understood such conduct is shown by Peter when, after the miraculous draft 
of fishes, he confesses to Jesus that as an GvNp Guaptwrdc he is not worthy to have 
dealings with Him (Lk. 5:8)26 and Zacchaeus makes the same confession when he 
joyfully (yaipwv) welcomes Jesus (Lk. 19:6). Jesus Himself, however, acted on the 
assumption that men needed Him at this very point, and that the way to Him was 
open, since man’s self-awareness does not bar the way to God, before whom alone 
man comes to an awareness of his guilt. It is rather the “righteous” who are hindered 
(— dixatoc), for they do not let themselves be placed before God, but measure 
themselves by a standard which finally derives from their own intuition, in face of 
which they have nothing to fear or renounce, and against the correctness of which 
they cannot entertain any doubts ?/ 











b. It was the aim of Jesus to set men before the total reality of God and to mediate 
to them total fellowship with Him?® For this reason, however, He took them in their 


92 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Christus (1921), 190; O. Schmitz, “Siinde und 
Schuld im NT” in RGG, V, 885 f. 

93 Cf. Mt. 15:2; Mk. 7:5 or Mt. 12:1 ff. par.; Jn. 9:16, 24 f., 31; — 328. 

94 So H. Weinel, Biblische Theologie des NT4 (1928), 149, and with some 
reservations K]. Mk. on 2:17 etc. 

95 A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Christus, 190: cf. more expressly Schl. Mt. on 
9:13; also Zn. Mt. on 9:13: H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der nt.lichen Theologte 
(1911), I, 218 f. ete. 

96 As shown by the miracle, Jesus encounters him as “the prophet” (— mpooytys) 
who reveals God; for this reason it 1s inconceivable to Peter that He should seek his 
fellowship and not that of the righteous. We find the same attitude in the centurion 
(Mt. 8:8; Lk. 7:6). 

97 Cf. the judgment of Jesus on the Rabbis (Mt. 23:12; Lk. 14:11; 18:14). The 
procedure on the death of Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (b.Ber., 25b) provides striking 
confirmation. 

98 Cf. Mt. 22:10 ff.; Lk. 15:11 ff., where table-fellowship (— delizvov) is a picture of 
total fellowship. The Fourth Gospel is very relevant in this connection. 


totality as He found them, and not just in accordance with certain appealing or 
repellent aspects. It is of a piece with this attitude that the Evangelists all agree in 
linking a confession of sing with the baptism of John (— BartiCao), but that nowhere 
in the dealings of Jesus with sinners do we read of any confession of specific sins: 
Even where He Himself depicts sinners in contrast to the nghteous (Lk. 18:9 ff.), He 
does not put any special confession in their mouth, but simply causes them to express 
their neediness before God (Lk. 18: 13)201 In this trait, which more clearly perhaps 
than any other brings out the unity of the complete devotion of Jesus to God on the 
one side and His complete devotion to sinners on the other, we detect the same 
attitude which underlies His rejection of Pharisaic casuistry in relation to the Sabbath 
(Mt. 12:1 ff. par.), which causes Him to reject any concession to Pharisaic custom 
(Mt. 15:2; Mk. 7:5; cf. Mt. 23 passim) and which enables Him to accept the verdict of 
being Himself a “sinner” (Jn. 9:16, 24, 31 f.; — 328) without any violation of His 
direct relationship to God. By the very fact that He accepts no compromise, and does 
not even consider the possibility of exculpation, He shows Himself to be the One who 
helps His people out of its sins (Mt. 1:21). Those who are truly set before God are no 
longer able to speak of themselves as though they could lay the foundation of the new 
relationship to God with their own judgment on themselves. This foundation is laid 
when in the presence of God the impress of His kindness as well as His holiness and 
majesty causes them to renounce their own will and awakens them to readiness for 
absolute obedience (Lk. 15:17 ff.; 18:13), and Jesus is their Saviour to the extent that 
in His person, word and work God and His manner and goal are made clear to those 
who need such a new relationship to Him. 





This conception is predominantly based on the Synoptists. but it is in full agreement 
with what John causes Jesus to say about His task of witnessing to the Father (cf. in this 


connection esp. 8:21ff.) and also with what Jesus here says about the presupposition of a 
pure relationship to God (9:41). 


For the rest. John does not use the term in relation to men or groups, but only in 
relation to Jesus (— 328) on the lips of the Pharisees. John’s acquaintance with Pharisaic 
terminology is thus illustrated. GQuaptwAdc is used in self-description only in Luke. 
though even here it is rare (5:8; 18:13) and is hardly to be given any special emphasis (cf. 
15:18, 21). This fact is important in our estimate of the situation, since it shows us how 
false it would be to see in the sayings of Jesus about sinners, and especially in the 
parables peculiar to Luke, the-demand for a strongly accentuated awareness of sin in the 
sense of the most profound self-contempt and self-condemnation. This is obviously not 
the Christian ideal. To think and act in this way is to make oneself the centre of thought 
and action, and therefore to remain in the very position from which Jesus seeks to bring 
liberation when He sets the sinner in the presence of God and under the overpowering 
impress of His being. 











99 Mt. 3:6; Mk. 1:5; Lk. 3:3: cf. Jn. 1:29; 3:25. 

100 Zacchaeus never says what he has done, but what he is doing, or will do, to make 
restitution; but this is not confession. 

101 I. Abrahams, 57 completely misses the point of Lk. 18:9 ff. when he argues that 
the prayer and gestures of the publican are typically Pharisaic, and on this 
interpretation finds in the parable a curiously grounded attack on ritualism. 


c. Among those who need the new relationship to God Jesus also and especially 
numbers the righteous. 102 Th so doing He does not 408 their righteousness (— 330) 
or call it sin. But He judges it in respect of its naturé¥? Ip this regard He shares the 
outlook of the Baptist, who in hard words warns the pious of the impending judgment 
of God.194 The reason for this is to be found in the egotistic nature of this 
righteousness, which is satisfied with the fulfilment of the divine commands and 
which thus becomes inwardly self-confident! and outwardly proudio6 and pitiless, 107 
Such emphasis on oneself and one’s achievements pn ey leads to an attitude in 
which one does not bow before God but treats with Him! leaving it to human 
perception to determine what is legitimate and what is sinful before Hint? This 
profanation of the service of God Jesus castigates severely, and His struggle with the 
Rabbis was designed to expose and overcome it!19 His ultimate accusation was that 
there 1 i not here the serious opposition to sin which is meet and proper for the sake of 
God,! | <0 that a true righteousness is achieved, but it 1s a righteousness which 
measures up only to human standards and does not satisfy the divine judgment !2 
This insight leads Jesus sharply to call the pious and righteous as well to 
repentance,~~~ not for their sin, but for their righteousness, which prevents them from 
seeing clearly either the greatness of God or their own situation! +4 











Thus we can see already how Jesus transcended the view that only certain 
individuals or groups are sinners, replacing it by the conception which regards the 
emphasising of human autonomy, even under the guise of service of God and 
devotion to Him, as that which makes man a sinner who needs divine forgiveness and 
grace. But we also find in Him already the universal offer of forgiveness, and 
therewith the establishment of a new relationship to God, in submission to His will 
and judgment without regard to human assumptions!» to the degree that there is a 
readiness for this attitude which is alone appropriate to the situation (— petavoiay. 
Since Jesus is the One who is sent by God to the guilty, the removal of sin knows no 
limit apart from unwillingness that it should be removed:! 


3. The Attitude of the New Testament Writers. 


102 Cf. for what follows, esp. A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Chrisnb (1923), 
18 6ff. 

103 Cf. Mt. 5:20 (— duxatoovvn). 

104 Mt. 3:7 ff.; cf. Mt. 21:32: Lk. 7:29 ff. 

105 Lk. 18:11 ff. 

106 Mt. 6:1 ff.; 23:5 ff.; Lk. 14:7 ff.; 20:46; Mk. 12:38 f. 

107 Mt. 23:14, 23; 25:41 ff. 

108 Lk. 15:28 ff. 

109 Mt. 15:3 ff.; 23:16 ff. 

110 Cf. esp. Mt. 23 par. > Unoxpttije. 

111 Mt. 23:23; cf. Mt. 21:29. 

112 Lk. 18:14; cf. Mt. 23:13. 

113 In spite of 9:13, Mt. 23 is really an address calling for the repentance of the 
righteous; cf. also Mt. 21:32. 

114 Mt. 25:44: cf. Mt. 9:11 f. par.: Lk. 10:40 ff.; 15:25 ff. 

115 Mt. 22:9 ff.; Lk. 15:11 ff. 

116 Mt. 19:21: cf. 18:3ff. 

117 Mt. 21:32. 





This can be summed up in a few sentences, since there are no basic differences 
between the authors of the NT and Jesus as regards sinners. Only the standpoint is 
different, since none of them can look away from himself and speak of the sinner as a 
third person. From such apostasy they are kept by the cross of Jesus, which is set up 
for them as well as for others!!® ft is perhaps connected with this that outside the 
Synoptists the term Guaptadc is infrequent and does not occur at all in Acts. On 
Jewish soil the history of the word had given it too strong an overtone of superiority 
over sinners to allow of its general use in preaching to non-Jews. Thus it is to be noted 
that in John it appears only on the lips of the Pharisees as one of their theological 
terms,119 and that it is rejected at once as unjustifiable. Paul, too, uses it only as a 
particularly strong expression and always in relation to himself?“~ The underlying 
matter is there, though not in the Jewish formulae (— Guaptia). The basic description 
of the sinner has not changed. The sinner is the man who does not allow God supreme 
authority over his life and who withholds from Him total dedication and obediencd-21 
If new words are found to state this! no change in respect of the fundamental 
judgment is implied. 


The new feature, however, is not simply that outside Jesus there is no longer any 
frontier between the sinners and the righteous. It really emerges in full force when the 
reference is to man prior to or without Jesus on the one side and the man who 1s 
united with Him on the other. Paul, although he is a man and in temptation and under 
sentence of death, is no longer conscious of sin in his state of union with Chrid?? 
and he presupposes the same of all those who belong to Him and have a share in His 
work.144 The same is true of John, who can already attest deliverance from 
involvement in the world of sint25 It need hardly be said that this implies a new gulf 
of unfathomable depth nght across humanity. This is the gulf which separates those 
who are Ev XptotG@), and who are thus rescued from the power of Guapritee and 
brought into His possession 2/ and the service of God,12s from those who are still 
“under sin”2? or “in their sins, 130 neither knowing God131 nor serving Him.132 This 
gulf is deeper than that which existed between the righteous and sinners prior to the 
coming of Jesus, for it is not created or maintained by men, but has arisen and 





118 R. 4:25; 1 C. 15:3; 2 C. 5:21; Gl. 1:4; Col. 1:14; 1 Pt. 3:18; 1 Jn. 2:2: Hb. 2:17; 
Rev. 1:5 etc. 

119 Jn. 9:16, 24, 25, 31; — 328. 

120 R. 3:7; 5:8, 19; Gl. 2:15, 17. 

121 Cf. with R. 12:1 f.; 1 C. 1:19 f. etc. in Paul, Jm. 1:27. 

122 Cf. in Jn. expressions like — Gyandw, — Kdou0c, tHpElv TOV AdyoV (LLOv) etc. 
123 Cf. 1 C. 4:4, and the discussion of T. Schlatter, “Fur Gott lebendig in Christi 
Kraft,” in Jahrbuch der Theolog. Schule Bethel (1930: 116-144), 121 ff. Cf. 1 Jn. 3:6. 
124 Cf. esp. R. 6:1 ff.; also 5:1. 

125 Jn. 5:24; | Jn. 3:14 ete.: — zwh: (aijwvnio"). 

126 R. 6:10 f.; Hb. 9:26 fl.; > EEayopalo. 

127 R. 14:7 ff.; 2 C. 5:14 f. ete. 

128 R. 6:13, 22 etc.; — dovAEvdo. 

129 R. 3:9: Gl. 3:22: cf. R. 6:17; In. 8:34. 

130 1 C. 15:17. 

131 1 Th. 4:5; 2 Th. 1:8; Gl. 4:8. 

132 Gl. 4:8. These statements really need to be discussed in a separate chapter. 


continually arises from the act of God in Christ!33 From the same act of God, 
however, there also results the fact that in the NT the righteous or the justified have 
no consciousness of themselves as such!3* but simply magnify the grace which has 
genuinely made sinners righteous!» and are full of zeal to point all men to this way 
of grace. 


+ Avapaptnytoc.’ 


This word is found in Gk. from the time of Herodotus (V., 39, 2), and in contrast to 
Cuaptardc (— 317) it is quite commott. The etymon is again Guaptévet or Guaptelv, 
so that we are not to regar d the word as a negation of a ene he basic meaning 1s 
“without fault,” primarily in a very general sense, as of the constitution of a city 
(Aristot.Pol., II, 1, p. 1275a, 38 ff.: tac SE noAtteiac OpMpev elder Sta@epovboac 
OAAnLov, Kal uel WEV Uotépac tc SE mpotépac oUcac: TAc yAp Nuaptnwévac Kal 
rapekBeBnkviac dvayKalov Uotépac elvat TOV Avapaptitav, or of a project (TpoaipEotc: 
Aristot.Eth. Eud., IL, 11, p. 1227b, 12 f.: ... Aéyauev métEpov N Apeth Avapdprtytov zotel 
trv mpoaipeotv). ih a fou sense it means one who is without fault, though with no 
necessary restriction to the moral sphere in the narrower sense (Plut.Adulat., 33 [II, 72b]: 
Wc aUtTOc nabs Mv Ux Opyfic Kal Avapéprntot}ar one who has not failed 
(Xenoph.Hist. Graec., VI, 3, 10: 0p@ yap tv AVOpaxav oUSéva Avapaptntov 
SiateAoUVta), or finally one who does not need to fail (Plat. Resp., I, 339c: mdtEpov S€ 
dvapndptytoi clow ol G PYOVTEC Ev talc TOAEOW EKGOTAIC n oloi tt Kal d waptélv). 


133 — oKdvoadov, Um@pia. 

134 It is striking that the self-declaration — Gvaudptytos is never found in the NT, 
though the presuppositions are present: cf. T. Schlatter, 141 ff. 

135 R. 5:1; 6:17 f.; 7:25; 8:1 etc.; > ydpic, mveUUa. 

136 1C. 9:16 ff. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Gvaudptnytoc. Pr.-Bauer; Liddell-Scott, 112; Thes. Steph. s.v.; Bau. Jn., 113f. 

| Many examples are given in the dictionaries. 

2 Ling. Quéptypa is closest; > n. 9. 

Pol. Politica. 

Eth. Ethica Eudemia. 

Adulat. De Adulatore et Amico. 

3 In Plut. Gvapdptyntoc takes on a distinctive flavour due to its frequent association 
with Gaye in the sense of freedom from emotion; e.g., Aud. Poet.,7 (II, 25d); Pyth. 
Orac., 21 (II, 404c); Def. Orac., 16 (II,419a) etc. Cf. also Jer. Adv. Pelag., Prolog., 1 
(MPL, 23, 517a). 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Hist. Historia Graeca. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Resp. Respublica. 

4 This usage is still found in Jerome, though in a distinctively Christian sense (Adv. 
Pelag., Il, 4. MPL, 23, 562b:; II, 23, 587b). For him Gvaudaptytoc expresses in Gk. 
what Pelagius was saying in Latin with his posse hominem, si velit, esse sine peccato. 





Independent Christian development, more esp. on the basis of Paul, is again found in CI. 
Al. (Strom., VI, 12, 101, 3: VII, 12, 80, 2), who equates dvapdptytoc with yvaotiKdc in 
the sense of one who cannot fail (or sin}. Such a religious use, coloured by the 
conception of God, is foreign to the word in secular usage so far as the evidence goes. 
This is true even in the case of Epictetus, for whom Avapdptntov is a definition of the 
philosopher’s humanistic and purely ethical ideal of personality (Diss., 1V, 8, 6; 12, fo), 











In the LXX there are three occurrences. In 2 Macc. 12:42 the reference is definitely 
religious in the sense of remaining free from guilt before God. 2 Macc. 8:4 (Aevt) is 
doubtful. In Aevt. 29:19 (— 320, n. 31) it is the opposite of QuaptwAdc within a 
theological interpretation of the verse by the translator. In Symmachus it also occurs in y 
58:4 as a self-declaration on the part of the righteous Psalmist (LXX: Avev Avopifc). 


Philo uses the word with Gvumaitioc in Mut. Nom., 51 in exposition of Gn. 17:1 
(yivov — Gusuztoc), and with OpOWc, GuéuxtHc, AvexUyrtac, AvozevPdvac, ACnuiwc 
(adverbially) in Omn. Prob. Lib., 59. In neither case is there any special reference to 


God.” There is such reference, however, in the only case in Jos. noted by Thackeray 10 
(Bell., 7, 329: Gvapaptyntot mpoc TOV VEOv yevoueEvot). 


In the NT the only occurrence is in the challenge of Jesus in the story of the 
woman taken in adultery: O Gvapéptyntos ULM@v mpWtoc Ex GaUTNv Parétw AtDov (In. 
8:7). What is meant is very generally the one who is not burdened by any guilt (— 
Cucaptmddoc): reference to God is the self-evident presupposition. The history of the 
word gives us no grounds for taking it to mean those who are not guilty of sexual sin, 
i.e., adultery)! after the pattern of a specific interpretation of Guaptwddc in Lk. 7:37 
and Ei Guaptia in Jn. 8:3 D (instead of Ev potyeiG). Indeed, the context forbids this, 
for Jesus is dealing with the scribes and Pharisees, against whom the charge of 
adultery could hardly be levelled? and no other sexual sin seems to be in question. 13 


Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

5 As pointed out by G. Stahlin. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

6 Materially, v. already Aristot.Eth. Nic., IX, 1, p. 1155a, 13 ff. 

8 On this point — 323, n. 50; 324. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Omn. Prob. Lib. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

9 Materially, cf. also youvOc Guaptnudtev in Fug., 158. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

10 Lex. Jos., 39. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

11 Bau. J., 114; H. J. Holtzmann in his Hand-Commentar z. NT, ad loc.; and many 
older commentators. 

12 Cf. Str.-B., I, 297 f. 

13 The reference in Lk. 7:37 is to a prostitute (— 327), but here to one who is 
affianced; on Rabbinic terminology, cf. Str.-B., I, 297. 





The best explanation of Gvapidptntoc in this passage is thus the general but concrete 
Ovev Avouiac of y 58:4 (— supra). 





It is striking that the word is not used elsewhere in the NT, especially in relation to 
the asserted sinlessness of Jesus:* If it was not applied to Him, this was probably to 
avoid any suggestion of non posse peccare, find thus to safeguard the whole greatness 
of his ministry and sacrifice, though without throwing any doubt on the uniqueness of 
His relationship to God as free from any sin or guilt? 





Rengstorf 
Gusurtoc — HEUMOLAL 


a r ; 
Qusetavontos — pEetavoew 


A. inthe OT and Judaism. 


In the OT! the word is used both by the individual and the community (1) to 
confirm the acceptance of a task allotted by men in the performance of which there is 
need of the will of God (1 K. 1:36), (2) to confirm the personal application of a divine 
threat or curse (Nu. 5:22; Dt. 27:15 if.; Jer. 11:5; Neh. 5:13), and (3) to attest the 
praise of God in response to a doxology (1 Ch. 16:36; Neh. 8:6), as at the end of the 


doxologies of the first four books of the Psalms (Ps. 41:13; 72:19; 89:52: : 


106:48: ). In all these cases is the acknowledgment of a word 
which is valid, and the validity of which is binding for me and then generally in this 
acknowledgment. Thus means that which is sure and valid. 


In Judaism the use of Amen is widespread and firmly established. An 
extraordinary value is attached to its utterance? In synagogue though not in temple 
worship it occurs as the response of the community “to the detailed praises which the 
leader utters with the prayers or on other occasions,’ and “to each of the three sections 
into which the priests divided the Aaronic blessing of Nu. 6:24-26 3 It was the 


14 v. esp. In. 8:46; 2 C. 5:21; 1 Pt. 2:22. 

15 The fellowship of Jesus with sinners, and yet His radical difference from them, are 
expressed in a single phrase in R. 8:3: Ev Opowpatt (— Onoimpa) capKOc Auaptiac: 
cf. also 2 C. 5:21: Phil. 2:5 ff. (> popon, oyNua): Hb. 4:15; 9:28. 

Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

* dunv. Dalman WJ, I, 185 ff.; Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua (1922), 27f.; Str.-B., I, 242 ff.; 
Ill, 456 ff.: E. Peterson, Elc Oedc (1926), Index: Dausch, Synpt., 128. 

1 On the Heb. root 7/4X (“to be firm or sure’) — 232 f. 


2 Str.-B., III, 457, 460 (under n.). 
3 Str.-B., HI, 456. 


confession of the praise of God which was laid on the community and which the 
community was to affirm by its answer. And it was the confession of the blessing of 
God which was pronounced to the community and which the community was to make 
operative by its Amen. Apart from divine service 1t was to be used in response to any 
prayer or praise uttered by another. The concluding Amen signified concurrence. 
Amen to a vow meant engagement to fulfil 1t. Amen to a curse implied either the 
cursing of what the other cursed or placing oneself under the curse. The same is true 
of Amen to a blessing (jSota, 18b)" If in these cases Amen retains its character as the 
response to a word spoken by another, and as a confirmation of it, there is a shift in 
meaning in the few instances in which it is a concluding wish at the end of one’s own 
prayers (Tob. 8:7 f.: Taan., 4, 8 etc.P In such cases it is not so much a confirmation 
of what is, but rather hope for what is desired. 


This tendency is strengthened when the LXX mostly translates by yévotto 
(once in Iep. 35:6 with GAn00)c). In this way the inner dialectic of the concept is 
concealed to the degree that the yévotto still signifies what endures, or is true, of the 
spoken Word of God in the sense of its standing fast, but no longer brings out the fact 
that this “truth” constitutes a claim which binds me in my Amen. There are no 
material grounds why the Amen should be retained in | Ch. 16:36; 1 Esr. 9:47; Neh. 
5:13; 8:6; Tob. 8:8; 14:15; 3 Macc. 7:23; 4 Macc. 18:24 (as often in ©). Note should 


be taken of the rendering of as memtotmpévanc in A (Iep. 35:6: miotmOHtw). This 


shows that for him approximates closely to “sure” or “reliable.” 


B. Guy in the NT and Early Christianity. 


In the NT and the surrounding Christian world the Heb. is usually taken over as it 
stands. It is used in three ways. 


1. It is a liturgical acclamation in Christian worship (I C. 14:16). As in the 
heavenly worship of Rev. 5:14 the four beasts respond to the praise of all creation 
with their Amen, so the congregation acclaims the eUyai and eUyaptotia of the 
president with theirs (Just.Ap., 65, 36 The Amen thus retains its character of 
response, since it is to another that the people (the iS1@ tat of 1 C. 14:16) reply with 
their Gunv (Did., 10, 6; Act. Thom., 29 to the apostle; Act. Phil., 146 to the heavenly 
voice; Act. Joh., 94 to the Christ-Logos). To say Amen 1s the right of the baptised 


4 Str.-B., I, 242. 

Taan. 7aanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Hasts (Strack, Hinl. , 43). 

5 Ibid. , 1, 243. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Ap. Hymnus ad Apollinem. 

6 Cf. Prot. Ev. Jk., 6, 2. 

Did. Didache. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

Act. Phil. Acts of Philip. 

Act. Joh. Acts of John. 


Lads (Act. Phil., 147). And the Amen first makes the zpoopopé perfect (Act. Phil., 
143). Sometimes the president himself joins in this Amen (Mart.Pol., 15, 1; Act. Phil., 
117 f.). 





2. Christian prayers’ and doxologies themselves mostly end with Amen. Cf. for 
prayers Mart.Pol., 14, 3; 1 Cl., 45, 8; 61, 3; 64; Mart. Ptr., 10; Act. Joh., 77; for 
doxologies R. 1:25; 9:5; 11:36; 16:27; Gl. 1:5; Eph. 3:21; Phil. 4:20; 1 Tm. 1:17; 
6:16; 2 Tm. 4:18; Hb. 13:21; 1 Pt. 4:11; 5:11; Jd. 25; 1 Cl.,20,12 ete.; 2 Cl.,20, 5: 
Mart.Pol., 21, 1; 22, 3: Dg., 12, 9 etc. This does not mean, however, the self- 
confirmation of the one who prays. It expresses the fact that in divine service prayer 
and doxology have their place before the people whose response they evoke or 
anticipate. We are to understand the Gv in the same way when it comes at the end 
of a prophetic word (Rev. 1:7) or an epistle or book (R. 15:33; Gl. 6:18; Rev. 22:20). 
The last instances shows how a liturgical use can be turned to literary account. From 
the use of Gujv at the end of a doxology, in which it becomes part of the doxology or 
prayer, we can understand how it can come to have a place at the beginning as well, 
especially when it forms the link between a preceding doxology and that which 
follows (Rev. 7:12; Mart.Mt., 29). The combination with G)AAnAovid (Rev. 19:4: 
Mart.Mt., 26) may be explained by the acclamatory character of both terms and the 
tendency of acclamations to become more extensive: 





That this Christian Amen has retained its original inward meaning may be seen 
from three passages in the NT. In Rev. 1:7 it occurs in close proximity to vai == Yes. 
But Rev. 22:20 shows that it is the answer of the Ex«Anoia to the divine Yes. The Yes 
does not here introduce the eschatological petition but acknowledges the divine 
promise which is the basis on which the petition can be made. The Amen of the 
community makes the divine Yes valid for it. The Amen of 2 C. 1:20 is to be seen in 
the same light. Because the vai of God, the fulfilment of His promises, is declared in 
Christ, by Him (== by the Ex«Anoia) there is uttered the Amen or response of the 
community to the divine Yes, so that the divine Yes forms a sure foundation for them 
(BeBatWv, v. 21). In the same way, in reminiscence of Is. 65:16, Christ Himself can be 
called O Aun in Rev. 3:14, and the meaning of this 0 Ap is brought out by the 
addition: O dptuc O motOc¢ Kal GAnOwoc, A Apyn thc Kticemc toU OeoU. He Himself 
is the response to the divine Yes in Him. And to the extent that in Himself He 
acknowledges and obediently responds to the divine Yes which is Himself, He is the 
reliable and true Witness of God. 


3. If, however, this meaning of Amen is retained in the Christian community, it is 
best preserved in the Gunv which Jesus places before His sayings in the Synoptic 
Gospels” (30 times in Mt., 13 in Mk. and 6 in Lk., though the latter also uses GAn9Wc 
at 9:27: 12:44; 21:3 and Ex AAnOeiac at 4:25), and also in John’s Gospel (25 times, 





Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

7 As also Jewish prayers, cf. Dalman WJ, I, 185, 3. 
Mart. ad Martem. 

Mt. Matthaei. 

8 On the apotrop. use of Guy, cf. Peterson, op. cit. 
9 Schl. Mt., 155. 


liturgically doubled). That Jesus’° command not to swear played any part in its use 10 


is nowhere indicated. For or might also have been adopted. The 

point of the Amen before Jesus’ own sayings is rather to show that as such they are 
reliable and true, and that they are so as and because Jesus Himself in His Amen 
acknowledges them to be His own sayings and thus makes them valid. These sayings 
are of varied individual content, but they all have to do with the history of the 
kingdom of God bound up with His person. Thus in the Gujv preceding the Aéym Uptv 
of Jesus we have the whole of Christology in nuce. The one who accepts His word as 
true and certain is also the one who acknowledges and affirms it in his own life and 
thus causes it, as fulfilled by him, to become a demand to others. 





Schlier 


a Fr P 
QwWlavtos — tative 


Auvoc, Apijv, Apviov 





+ Guvoc. 


Attested from classical times, it is mostly used in the LXX for the Heb. , though 
occasionally for... Yo 


In the NT it occurs 4 times (Jn. 1:29,36; Ac. 8:32; 1 Pt. 1:19) and it is always 
applied to Jesus, who is compared with a lamb as the One who suffers and dies 
innocently and representatively. 





The description of the Redeemer as a lamb is unknown to later Judaism; the only 
possible occurrence (Test. Jos. 19) falls under the suspicion of being a Christian 
interpolation.! The question of the derivation of the description of Jesus as Guvdc or 
— Apviov thus arises. Two influences have perhaps been at work. The first is that 
both Jesus Himself and the primitive community of the very earliest period saw in 
Jesus the Servant of the Lord of Is. 53. The early nature of the designation of Jesus as 
— nalc OeoU in the primitive community (Ac. 3:13; 4:27, 30) is guaranteed by the fact 


Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* duvoc. F. Spitta, Streitfragen zur Geschichte Jesu (1907), 172-224: O. Procksch, 
Petrus und Johannes bei Mk. und Mt. (1920), 125: C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin 
of the Fourth Gospel (1922), 107£.; A. Schlatter, Geschichte des Christus (1923), 
LO8ff.; Str.-B., I, 367-370; Schl. J., 46-49: H. Wenschkewitz, “Die Spiritualisierung 
der Kultusbegniffe Tempel, Priester und Opfer im NT,” Angelos, 4 (1932), 70-230. 
Test. Jos. Testament of Joseph. 

| Test. Jos. 19:8 according to the Armenian version 1s as follows: “I saw in the middle 
of the homs (of the fourth beast) a virgin wearing a brightly coloured vestment, and 
from her went forth a lamb. On her nght hand was the likeness of a lion. And all the 
wild beasts and serpents raged: the lamb conquered and destroyed them.” F. Spitta, 
op. cit., 187-194 and Loh. Apk., 51 f. regard the designation of the Messiah in this 
passage as a pre-Christian Jewish tradition. 


that offence was quickly taken at this title and it thus came to be avoided. In Is. 93:4, 
however, the Servant who suffers patiently 1s compared to a lamb, and this 
comparison is expressly related to Jesus in Ac. 8:32 (— Is. 53:7): @¢ GuvOc Evavtiov 
toU Keipavtoc aUtTOV Aeavoc. Thus Is. 53:7 might well be the origin of the 
description of Jesus as Guvdc. Yet a second influence is also to be seen. The 
crucifixion of Jesus took place at the Passover. First Paul and then John (19:36) thus 
compared Jesus to the Paschal lamb: 10 néova Nu@v ee Xptotdc (1 C. 5:7). To be 
sure, kids as well as lambs might be offered at the Passover, yet it was more usual to 
sacrifice lambs. Thus the comparison of Jesus with the Passover sacrifice might well 
have resulted in His description as Guvdc. More likely the two lines of influence 
interacted. 


Yet it might well be that the adoption or even the derivation of the description of 
Jesus as the Lamb of God should be seen against a wider background. For the 
expression O AuvOc toU Oe0U (In. 1:29, 36) gives us a highly singular genitive 
combination which can be explained only in the light of the Aramaic. In Aramaic the 
word has the twofold significance of a. lamb and b. boy or servant. Probably an 
Aramaic in the sense of underlies the Greek 0 GuvOc toU 
OeoU? the original reference thus being to Jesus as the servant of God. The translation 


of as Ctvdc (instead of zalc) thus gives us the strange construction O GuvOc 


toU OeoU. If so, the double meaning of has some part in the adoption, or even 

the origin, of the designation of Jesus as Guvdc or Apviov. The designation could thus 
arise only on bilingual or Greek speaking territory; this is supported by the fact that it 
is found exclusively? in the Johannine literature. 


In the designation of Jesus as Gitvéc we thus have a creation of the community. 
This consideration has a bearing on our estimate of the historicity of the saying of the 
Baptist in Jn. 1:29, 36: 1S O GptvOc toU BEoU, including in v. 29: O alpwv thv 
Cuaptiav toU Kdopov. If in the basic Aramaic the reference was to the servant of 
God, the most serious objections to its historicity are dispelled. In term of Is. 53 the 
Baptist was calling Jesus the Servant of the eid who takes away the sin of the 





2 A. v. Hamack, “Die Bezeichnung Jesu als “Knecht Gottes’ und ihre Geschichte in 
der alten Kirche,” SAB (1926), 212-238. 

3 Ex. 12:3, 5; Pes. 8, 2; T.Pes., 4, 2 — adoya. 

4 Bumey, op. cit., 107 f.. cf. Loh. Apk., 52. 

5 Ac. 8:32 and | Pt. 1:19 merely give us the comparison of Jesus with a lamb, but not 
His title as Lamb. The latter is found only in the Johannine writings: Guvdc occurs 
twice (Jn. 1:29, 36) and Apviov 28 times (in Rev.). 

6 Cf. Is. 53:12: 


Is. Jesaiae (v. Asc. Is.). 
7 Cf. the reference to Is. 42:1 in the voice from heaven at the baptism (Mk. 1:11 par.). 


world, and thus thinking (— alpa) of the substitutionary suffering of the penalty of 
sin by the Servant of God® 


In the community the saying of the Baptist acquired a new significance when the 
Evangelist John, or the underlying tradition, rendered by 0 GuvOc toU 
QsoU and thus described Jesus as the true Paschal lamb (cf. Jn. 19:36). At the same 
time alpetw (Jn. 1:29) took on the new meaning of blotting out by a means of 
expiation which removes guilt (— aipw). The saying of the Baptist was thus taken to 
mean that Jesus as the Lamb of God blots out the sin of the world by the expiatory 
efficacy of His blood. The community expresses three things in describing Jesus as 
Guvoc: 1. the patience of His suffering (Ac. 8:32); 2. His sinlessness (1 Pt. 1:19); and 
3. the efficacy of His sacrificial death (In. 1:29, 36; 1 Pt. 1:19). With the patience of a 
sacrificial lamb, the Saviour dying on the cross went as a Substitute to death, and by 
the atoning power of His innocent dying He has cancelled the guilt—for this is the 
meaning of Quaptia in Jn. 1:29 —of the whole of humanity. Thus His dying means 
the dawn of the time of salvation (1 Pt. 1:20). As once the blood of the Passover 
lambs played a part in the redemption from Egypt, so by the atoning power of His 
blood He has accomplished redemption (EAvutpwOnte, 1 Pt. 1:18) from the bondage of 
sin (EK Tho Wataiag UuWv Avactpoel|c natpomapaddtov, | Pt. 1:18). But the atoning 
efficacy of His death is not limited to Israel like that of the Paschal lamb. As agnus 
Dei He makes atonement for the whole world, which, without distinction of race or 
religion, has come hopelessly under the judgment of God (Jn. 1:29 — kdop0¢). 


* Gpty.” 
LXX for...... ve 


In the NT dpijv occurs only in Lk. 10:3: AzootéAA@ UnGc Wc Apvac (par. Mt. 10:16: 
TPOPata) Ev usoW AdKov. The antithesis lambs/wolves expresses 





1. the dangerous position of the defenceless disciples; cf. Ps. Sol. 8:28: Kal ol Ootot 
toU Oc0oU Wc — Apvia Ev Akakid Ev Lé0W AUTOV (the nations of the earth); 


2. the certainty of divine protection; cf. Tanch. M1775 32b: “Hadrian said to R. 
Jehoshua (c. 90 A.D.): There is something great about the sheep (Israel) that can 
persist among 70 wolves (the nations). He replied: Great is the Shepherd who delivers 
it and watches over it and destroys them (the wolves) before them (Israel).” 





8 On the Messianic significance of Is. 53 in pre-Christian times cf. J. Jeremias, 
“Erloser und Erlésung im Spatjudentum und Urchristentum,” in Deutsche Theologie, 
Il, Der Erlésungsgedanke (1929), 106-119. Cf. also > zatc. 

9 Schl. J., 48. 

* donv. Schl. Mt., 336 f.; Str.-B., I, 574; Dausch Synpt., 486. 

Tanch. 7Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Hin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 


3 - Pe 
dpviov. 


Opviov is originally a dimin. of Apyv with the significance of a little lamb 
(Philippides, Fr. 29 [CAF, III, 310] dpviov padtakatepoc); but it no longer has this force 
in NT times 


Apart from Jn. 21:15 Gpviov is found only in Rev., where it occurs 29 times. The 
Jewish Greek usage is important for the NT. In the LXX it occurs 4 times, and always 


denotes “lamb”: Jer. 11:19 for ; Iep. 27(50):45: td Gpvia tv mpoBdteov for 
IN : w 113:48 6: Gpvia xpoBdtov for . The same holds good in 
Aquila (Is. 40:11 for ), Ps. Sol. (8:28 supra) and Josephus.2 


There can be no doubt about the meaning “lamb” in Jn. 21:15: Booxe 10 Apvia 
Lov, in view of the parallel word npoPatice in v. 16f. and the Syriac understanding.4 
What is meant by my lambs is the community as an object of the loving care of Jesus. 


In Revelation, in which the enact Christ is 28 times called the Lamb, and once 
(13: ae Antichrist as His anti-type? the meaning of Opviov 1S disputed. On the one 
side® it is argued that “ram” is the correct translation, since what is depicted 1s the 
wrath (6:16f.) warfare and triumph (17:14) of the Gpviov. Along the same lines 
reference is made to the horns (5:6; cf. 13:11), and there 1s a common inclinatiohto 
identify the Gpviov of Rev. with the zodiac and to explain its individual features 
astrologically. But reminiscence of Da. 8:3 (cf. Eth. En. 90:9, 37 and the number 7 in 
Zech. 4:10) might easily give us the 7 hors, and in any case the philological 
justification of the translation “ram” is highly doubtful. In Jewish Greek usage (— 
supra) the only significance is “lamb,” as also in Jn. 21:15 and 2 Cl., 5, 2-4. In 
addition the fact that the Gpviov is also described as “slain” (5:6; cf. 5:9, 12; 13:8) 
shows that we cannot separate the statements of Revelation from what the NT says 
about Jesus as the sacrificial Lamb (— Guvoc). 


* Apviov A. Jeremias, Babglonisches im NT (1905), 8-18; F. Spitta, Streitfragen zur 
Geschichte Jesu (1907), 172-224; Clemen, 382-384; Loh. Apk., 51-53; Had. Apk.., 
76-78: H. Wenschkewitz, “Die Spiritualisierung der Kultusbegnffe Tempel, Priester 
und Opfer im NT,” Angelos, 4 (1932), 213 ff. 

Fr. Hragmenta (-um). 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

1 Cf. F. Boll, Aus der Off Joh. (1914), 45, n. 6; Moult. Mill., 78a. 


2 Jos. in Ant., 3, 221, 251 renders the OT (Nu. 7:15; 23:12) by Gpviov and 
distinguishes the ram as «pt0c. 


38D rec MpoPpata. 

4 Syr. sin pesch philox arm Ta: v. 15: lambs (== children) v. 16-17: sheep and rams (== 
women and men in the community): cf. A. Merx, Das Evg. des J. (1911), 466-468. 
5 B. Murmelstein, WZKM, 36 (1929), 83. 

6 Spitta, op. cit., 174: Cr.-K6., 167; K. Bomhauser, Wirken des Christus (1921), 244 
ff. 

7 Boll, op. cit., 44 ff. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 


The statements of Revelation concerning Christ as Gpviov depict Him as 
Redeemer and Ruler, and in so doing bring out all the most important elements in His 
title as Deliverer® a, The Lamb bears (on His neck) the mark of His slaughtering (5:6, 
9, 12: 13:8); His blood flowed in atonement for sin (5:9; 7:14; 12:11). b. But the 
Lamb overcame death (5:5-6) and is omnipotent (— «épac) and omniscient (5:6). c. 
He takes over the government of the world by opening the book of destiny in the 
heavenly council (4:2ff.: 5:7ff.), recerving divine adoration (5:8ff. etc.), establishing 
the rule of peace (7:9) on the heavenly mountain (14:1), overcoming demonic powers 
(17:14), exercising judgment (6:16f.; 14:10) and making distinction on the basis of the 
book of life (13:8; 21:27). d. As Victor He is the Lord of lords and King of kings 
(17:14; 19:16), celebrating His marriage festival with the community (19:9) and 
ruling His own as partner of the throne of God (22:1, 3). 


J. Jeremias 


“Vine,” applied metaphorically by Jesus to Himself in the NT (Jn. 15:1: Eyo eipt A 
Gumedoc N GANOwn; v. 5: Eva elut A Gptedoc, Upelc ta KAWaTa). The allegory of the 
vine tended by the gardener, from which the sap flows into the branches, denotes in 
the first instance the inner fellowship of the disciples with Jesus, which rests on their 
utter dependence and in which they must abide and bring forth fruit (v. 4ff.). It then 
denotes the intensive nurture of the community of disciples by God (v. Iff.). If Jesus 
is the true vine which alone is worthy of the name (— GAn@twvoc), this is hardly in 
distinction from literal vines, but rather from others to whom the image had already 
been applied. It cannot be decided with any certainty whether or not the metaphor of 
Jn. 15:1 ff. should be linked with the saying at the Last Supper concerning the yévnua 
th\>¢ Gunérov (Mk. 14:25 par.: cf. the Gyia Gumedoc Aafid in Did., 9, 2). 


The metaphor of the vine is common in Israelite and Judaic literature. It is used 
for the people of Israel in Hos. 10:1; Jer. 2:21 (Guaedov GAnOwiv); Ez. 15:1 ff.; 19:10 
ff.; Ps. 80:9 ff.; b-Chul., 92a; Lv. r., 36 on 26:42 (Str.-B., II, 495, 563): for the 
Messiah in S. Bar., 36 ff. (39:7: “the dominion of my Messiah, which is like a vine’); 
for wisdom in Sir. 24:17; for the wife in Ps. 128:3. In view of this usage the 
conception and execution of the image in Jn. can be regarded only as “new building 


8 Cf. A. Jeremias, op. cit., 8-18. 

J. Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Géttingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* Gumedoc. Zn. J., 576 ff.; Bau. J., 183 ff.; Tillm. J., 273: Clemen, 282 f.; F. Biichsel, 
Joh. u. der hellenist. Synkretismus (1928), 52f. 

Chul. Chullin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Profane (the killing of non- 
sacrificial animals) (Strack, Hin/., 56). 

Ly. r. Leviticus rabba (Wajjikra rabba), Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Ein/., 204). 
Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

S. Bar. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 


on old foundation.” Indeed, in later texts the image 1s a common one throughout the 
Orient, as in the Dionysus cult (EU otaovi0g and esp. in the Mandaean religion, 
where not merely the heavenly messenger but a whole series of beings from the light 
world are spoken of in terms of the vine, and we find what is almost a metaphysics of 
the vine. 


Lidz. Ginza, 181, 27: “Avanda dHaijé revealed himself in Judea. a vine appeared in 
Jerusalem”; Lidz. Lit., 68, 7 (to Afanda dHaijé): “Thou art the vine”; Lidz. Ginza, 301 11 
ff.: “I (Hibil) am a soft vine ... and the great (life) was for me the planter”; Lidz. Lit., 
218, 9 ff.: “On the bank of the great Jordan of the first life there stands the wondrous vine 
before which my daily prayers and praises ascend”; cf. 180:11 nh some cases Jn. may 
well have provided the details of the conception, e.g., Lidz. Joh., 204. 34 ff.: “The vine 
which bears fruits arises, and that which does not is cut down ... whosoever will not he 
enlightened and instructed by me will be cut off"; Lidz. Lit., 253, 1: “Thy pure shoots ... 
shall be united with thee and shall not be cut off”; Lidz. Ginza, 24. 14 f.: “Root up the bad 
vine and bring a good and plant it instead.” All these seem to be either paraphrases or 
applications of Jn. 15:2. 4 ff. 


There are contacts between the Johannine use of the image and oriental analogies. 
The Johannine Jesus claims for Himself alone the symbolical predicate of other divine 
figures of that syncretistic period: “I am the true vine,” and He develops the thought 
with creative depth. 


Behm 
Guopos, Apepytos — pdpoc 
Avopaiva — Raive 
AvayyéAam — 61 ff. 


3 Pa 3 
AvGyéevvaw — yevvan 





| Buchsel, op. cit., 53. 

2 R. Knopf on Did., 9, 2: W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos (1921), 274: J. Grill, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des 4 Ev., Il (1923), 106; H. Weinel, Bibl. 
Theold. NT* (1928), 427; J. Leipoldt, Dionysos (1931), 51 f. etc. On the golden vine 
which plays a role earlier in the Phrygian Zeus myth, cf. A. B. Cook, Zezs, I (1925), 
281, n. 4 and 1394 s.v. “Vine, golden.” 

Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 

Lidz. Lit. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

3 Lidz. Joh., Lit., Ginza, Index s.v. “Weinstock.” Cf. W. Brandt, Jbch. pr. Th., 18 
(1892), 433 ff.; M. Lidzbarski, Oriental. Studien Néldeke gew. (1906), 538. Gnostic 
Act. Thom., 36: motOc thc Gumédov thc GAnOwhc. Also Actus Petri cure Simone, 20 
(p. 68 Lipsius)? 

Lidz. Joh. M. Lidzbarski, Des Johannesbuch der Mandder, 1915. 

Behm Johannes Behm +, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 


AvaytvaoKo in Gk. means “to know exactly” or “to recognise,” and for the most 
part it is used with the sense of reading or public reading (cf. both older usage and the 


pap.). In this sense it is by no means uncommon in the LXX, mostly for NV. 


In the NT Gvaytvaoxew is used of the reading of a letter (Ac. 15:31; 23:34; 2 C. 
1:13; 3:2: Eph. 3:4) and esp. of public reading in the congregation (1 Th. 5:27; Col. 
4:16). In Jn. 19:20 it is used of reading the titAoc on the cross. It is mainly used of the 
reading of the Mk. 2:25 par.; 12:10 par.; Mt. 12:5: Ac. 8:28; Gl. 4:21 (v1) etc.; cf. esp. 
Mk. 13:14: 0 dGvaytwwaoKov vosita (whosoever reads the apocalypse in question— 
Daniel?). We find the same use in Jos.Ant., 4, 209: 10, 267; 20, 44 f. and later 
Christian literature. There is particular reference to the cultic reading of the OT in Lk. 
4:16; Ac. 13:27; 15:21; 2 C. 3:15. In Rev. 1:3 the reference is to reading of the 
prophecy presented, and since the Epistles were already being publicly read in the 
early communities it is evident that the apostolic literature was also an object of 
dvaywaoxevw as well as the OT (cf. 2 Cl., 19, 1; Just.Ap., 67, 3 £4. 





Gvéyvaotc means “knowledge” or “recognition” and it is particularly used for 
reading or public reading (as in the pap.), esp. in law courts and other assemblies. In 
Judaism it was used for the public reading of the OT, cf. Philo Rer. Div. Haer., 253 
and the synagogue inscription in Jerusalem: ovvaywyty eic Gvayvoow vont. We 
find the same usage in early Christianity: Ac. 13:15; 2 C. 3:14; 1 Tm. 4:13: and cf. 
also Cl. Al.Paed., II, 10, 96, 2; Strom., I, 21, 146, 1; VI, 14, 113, 3. 


Bultmann 


Avaykélo, AvayKaloc, AveyKry 





* Avaytvo@oKo kth. Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Str.-B., IV, 154 ff. (Exc. 8); R. Knopf, ZNW, 3 
(1902), 266 ff.; also on 2 Cl. 19, | in Hdb. z. NT, Ergdnzungsband (1923); P. Glaue, 
Die Vorlesung heil. Schriften im Gottesdienst, I (1907). Also A. Harnack, “Uber den 
privaten Brauch der hell. Schriften in der alten Kirche” in Beitr. z. Kinl. in d. NT, V 
(1912). 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

vl. varia lectio. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 


1 If in the LXX Gvaytwaoxetv is sometimes used for 87? when this can only mean 
“to call” or “proclaim” (Jer. 3:12: 11:6; 19:2), this perhaps rests on the fact that 
dvaywvao«ew already has the sense of cultic reading. 

2 Deissmann LO, 379. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 

* Gvaykac@ «th. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (1907), 426-428: R. 
Wunsch, Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln (1898), 94-96: Pauly-W., s.v. Ananke, I, 
2057 f.; Str.-B., Die Vorzeichen und Berechnung der Tage des Messias (Excurs.), IV, 
977 ff.; K. Benz, “Die Eveot@oa Avayxn in 1 K. 7:26,” Theol. u. Glaube, 10 (1918), 
388 ff.; P. Tischleder, “Nochmals die EveotWoa Avéy«y in 1 C. 7, 26,” ibid, 12 


A. Avayk— outside the NT. 


The question bound up with the root dvayx— is pursued by Aristotle in his 
Metaphysics when he explains what is meant by t0 Gvaykalov. It is ... oU Gvev oUK 
Evdéyetat Cv ... and therefore “all that which is part of the conditio sine qua non of 
being and life”: it is Evavtiov ... th) Katd tv mpoaipeow Ktvyoet Kal KATA TOV 
Aoytouov, and therefore all that which is apart from the true fashioning of life and 
which constricts and opposes it“ Both these meanings are rooted in a third and 
general meaning: tO uN EvdeyouEevov Gidwc Eyetv AvayKalov oapev oUtac Eyetv, 
Metaph., IV, 5, p. 1015a, 20 ff. 


Thus the different meanings of the terms are given, Av&yxn is compulsion or 
necessity and therefore the means of compulsion or oppression: GvayKaloc is that which 
compels or makes necessary; GvayKéC@ is to cause or compel someone in all the varying 
degrees from friendly pressure to forceful compulsiori. 





In relation to the Greek and Hellenistic understanding of Gvéy«n we have thus to 
take into account two different views. |. As a conditio sine qua non it 1s recognised to 
be a cosmic principle. It has a divine character and is even a personification of the 
most forceful divinity of being. With the increasing rationalisation of Greek thinking 
it loses this character and becomes the rational concept of an immanent necessity. In 
Hellenism, ananke is identified with other deities and reemerges as a hypostasis or 
personified concept. kpatepf Avayxn controls being (Parmen. Fr., 8, 30, Diels, I, 157, 
2). It is supreme power (kpelocov oUSEV Avazykac nUpov, Eur. Alk., 965). In his myth 
of the hereafter in the Politeia Plato thinks of it as seated at the heart of the world 
(Resp., X, 616 ff.). It plays a great part in magic, e.g., ECopKiGw oe ... Kat thc 
Avay«ys tOv Avaykaiov (Preis. Zaub., II, 120 f.). Its role is comparatively 
subordinate in the Hermetic literature: ... wépy Eotl <toU> OeoU ... elua<ppévyn> Kal 
Ovay«y Kal mpdvoie Kal ovotc (Corp. Herm., XII, 21). What Philo says of the 


(1920), 225 ff.; Rohr Hb.; 33ff. Def. ... 10 5€ GvayKalov Kal Avtitumov (sc. to the 
EKOVOLOV), TAPA TNV PovAnot Ov, TO zEpl THY Gyaptiav Av ely Kal Guadiav, 
Oneikaotat S€ tf) Katd td AyKn nopeid, Ori Svonopa Kal tpaxéa Kal Ado Ovta loxEt 
tou lévat. EvteUOev OUV lows EKANON AvayKalov, th Sid toU AyKouc AmetkaoVEv 
mopetd (Plat.Crat., 420d, e). 

| No sure light is cast on the meaning by etymology. The Platonic definition quoted is 
of little worth. More probable is the connection with a Celtic word for “need” or 
“necessity : cf. Walde-Pokomy, Etvm. Wort. d. indogerm. Sprachen, 1 (1930), 60. 

2 The Platonic definition embraces only this part of the concept. 

Metaph. Metaphysica. 

3 On the individual meanings, cf. the lexicons. 

Parmen. Parmenides. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike, 1922. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Preis. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Corp. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and others), 
late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of which 
may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 


Chaldeans is true of the Greek world generally: cluappévyv te Kal GveyKnv 
Qeoniaotnoavtes (Migr. Abr., 179). Ananke is thus a force which defies all 
knowledge, which controls all things and which conditions reality. 2. In the 
cosmological dualism of spirit and matter it 1s felt to be a constraint which is opposed 
to and resists the spirit. The rise of the world is conceivable only €& Gvay«ye te Kal 
voU ovottoewc (Plat.Tim., 48a)* From Gvay«n derive the many different Avéy«Kan: 
Epatikal Avazykat (Plat.Resp., V, 458d); al thc pvoewc AveyKat (Aristoph.Nu., 1075: 
PhiloJos., 264; Leg. All., II, 151). These are hindrances to the soul. The main point in 
ethical and religious life 1s to control them and to bring them under the dominion of 
reason. The final basis of Gvéy«n is the destiny of death (O GvayKaloc tpdm0¢, 
Eur.Herc. Fur., 282 f.). Of the immortal soul after physical death 1t may be said: ... 
woyl) UNKétt talc ompatocs AvayKatc Evded5euévN (PhiloJos., 264). 





The situation of man as thus understood may be described in terms of Gvéy«n. 
The so-called Mithras Liturgy from the great Paris magic papyrus speaks of Eveot@oa 
Kal Katemetyovod pe mUKpd AvayKn (Preis. Zaub., IV, 526 f.), and the reference is 
obviously to the natural situation of man. 





Both in the OT and Josephus Gvéy«n has the meaning of constraint. In the OT it is 


usually a rendering of , , a word which expresses narrowness and constraint. 

In contrast to the Greek and Hellenistic understanding, however, the situation of 
constraint does not lie in the natural condition produced by the dualism of spirit and 
matter, but in the afflictions and oppressions, divinely caused and interpreted as 
divine visitations, either of the people or of individuals in the form of persecution, 
enmity, subjugation or sickness. It is in this sense that Gvéy«n is used both in the OT 
and in Jos. (Bell., 5, 571; cf. also Test. Jos. 2:4). The meaning of OvéryKan for the 
individual Israelite is made clear by the following | verse: Kal EKpogavy mpOc KUPLOV EV 
tw DAipEeodau aUutovcs, Kal EK TOV AvayKOv GUTMV Eowoev aUTOUG, Kal E€nyayev 
aUtTOUS EK oKOTOUS Kal EK oKIdc Navatov Kal TOUC deopoUc aUTOV Siéppnéev (y 
106:13 f.). When Zephaniah speaks of a Nuépa OAiweas Kal Gvey«ne, his reference is 
to the day of Yahweh as a day of judgment (1:15). 


Apocalyptic and Rabbinic theology speaks expressly of a Messianic tribulation 
known as the “sorrows of the Messiah.” This tribulation consists in “commotion and war, 
pestilence and hunger, scarcity and famine, apostasy from God and His Torah, the 
inversion of all moral orders, the failure of even the laws of nature. Cf. also the 


Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Tim. 7imaeus. 

4 Cf. the very similar view of Philo with regard to the individual: ... dva@0ev am 
oUpavoU KataBdc O voUc Evde0F talc o@patoc AviyKatc (Rer. Div. Her., 274). 
Nu. Nudes. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Jos. De Josepho. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Herc. Hercules Furens. 

5 Cf. Str.-B., [V, 977 ff. 


enumeration of véryKa1t) . gifen by R. Akiba in S. Nu., 76 on 10:9:6 “And when 


you go to war against the enemy who oppresses yout aga bl&wi the alarm 


with the trumpet. you shall be remembered (1.e., helped) before God.” He expounds as 
follows: “I have (there) only war, drought. failure of crops. and whence is difficulty in 


childbirth or helplessness in a storm at sea? We find instruction in the phrase 18 2Y 





E17 (understood pleonastically): In face of every emergency (1X == Av&yxKn) we 


should blow the trumpets and thus invoke God’s aid that it should not afflict the 
community.” 


B. dvay«— in the NT. 


In the NT, as in the OT, there is no deification of Gva&yKn. Recognition of God as 
Creator and Preserver of the world leaves no room for this. Except in so far as the 
general meanings already noted are conveyed, Gvéyxn is used in the NT as in the OT. 


1. It expresses a situation of need: a. the Messianic tribulation, Lk. 21:23: Eotat 
yap Avay«n pEeyarn Exl thc yic ...; b. such afflictions as those experienced by the 
apostle Paul, or afflictions which derive from the tension between the new creation in 
Christ and the old cosmos (2 C. 12:10: 6:4; 1 Th. 3:7), or the afflictions of the 
community (1 C. 7:26Y which consist in the same tension as characterises the 
Christian situation. 





2. At one point Paul uses Gvéy«n to describe his apostolic office: AvayKn yap jot 
Exixeitat (1 C. 9:16). In this office Paul has the same experience as the prophets; he is 
under a divine constraint? which he cannot escape. The content of this compulsion is 
that a part of the divine plan of salvation is committed to him. and its seriousness 
consists in the fact that he cannot evade it if he is not to bring on himself the woe of 
eternal perdition. 





3. dvay«n is used to denote the divine order of the world and its subjection to law 
(R. 13:5; Mt. 18:7) in the sense: It is necessary, or 1t must be. 


Grundmann 
Aviyvooic — 343 
Avodsikvomr — deixvont 


S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/ , 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

6 Cf. K. G. Kuhn, Sifre Nu., 195. 

7 Eveot@ou is “present” distress; cf., e.g., the parallel expressions Bonfelv th 
Eveotwon AvayKn, 3 Macc. 1:16; Preis. Zaub., IV, 526 f.; and finally xatd ... 10 
EveotOc KiM00, Ps.-Aristot Mund., 7, p. 401b, 21. 

8 Contemporary Judaism knows the same divine constraint in its religious life: ... 
oUdéeiav AvayKnv Biototépav elvat vouiCopev tho mpOc TOV VOLOD NuMv eUmeWEiac 
(4 Macc. 5:16): ... tTAv Kata tobtOUS (sc. VoUOvC) Tapadesonévynv EUoéBEtav Epyov 
GvayKa1otatov mavtOc toU Piov mexompévot (Jos.Ap., 1, 60). 
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AvakeQgaAaiw — Kepory 
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dvakpaco — Kpaco 

, ry , ‘4 r 
Advodaupava, GvaAnwic — AauBave 


i ‘4 i vr r 
AvaKkplv®, AvakKplols — Kpiv@ 


dvédoyoc: corresponding to Adyoc, or concurring with a given factor. Hence 
dvahoyia, the “correspondence of a right relationship.” or “proportion.” Katd thv 
dvadoyiav (Plat.Polit., 257b; P. Flor.. I, 50, 91 == Kata (10) AvdAoyov: P. Amh., II, 85, 
17 f.: PhiloVirt., 95: legal fees kata tO AvéXoyov thc Kthoeme. Field, Hexapla on Lv. 
27:18 Alius+ xara dvakoyiov tav Er@v t@v Unorerpbévt@v (LXX: Exi ca ry 10 
ETIAOWC). 


In the NT statement in R. 12:6 it is clear at least that in its representative the 
YAPLOLLA Tho MpoNteiac should stand in right “correspondence” to miotic: Katd 
Gvaxoyiav tho miotemc. The — miottc which underlies this correspondence, however, 
is not the regula fidei of the objective content of Christian faith or the doctrine of faith 
(quae creditur) 2 This is proved beyond dispute by the parallelism both of Exdéotw O 
Oe0c Eueptoev pLétpov tiotemcs (v. 3) and of Katd thv yapw thv S00Eloav Nulv (Vv. 6). 
Only the believer can exercise the yaptcua; the power of the yaptoua stands in 
Gvaxoyia to the power of the faith appropriate to each. This is true of all yapiouata. 
But in others, e.g., the healing of the sick, the correspondence is externally visible, 
since the power of the yaptoua disappears with the cessation of faith. In the case of 








Polit. Politicus. 

P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, 1, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; Il, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 

P. Amh. 7he Amherst Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1900 ff. 

Virt. De Virtutibus . 

1 Field, I, 217. 

2 For champions of this old and widespread view, cf. Meyer. and B. Weiss, R. ad /oc. 
3 syp uses the same word for Ovoroyia (v. 6) and pétpov (v. 3). Cf. also Plat.Tim.., 


69b: Avahoya Kal Edupetpa. 


mpognteia, however, which needs other special tests of its genuineness (1 C. 12:10; 
14:29), there is the inherent temptation to exercise it without nioté. The reminder 1s 
thus needed that it is truly possible only katd Gvahoyiav miotea. 


Kittel 


? 4 


a r > 
AvaAvotic, AvaAv@ — dw 


Avapaptytos — 333 ff. 


+ Avduvyaic, t Ur6uvyjotc 





dvé&uvynotc means “remembrance” or “recollection.” Synon. Undéuvyot.: cf. 
PhiloPlant., 108. dv&uvyotc is philosophically distinguished from wv (memory”) as 
the “reliving of vanished impressions by a definite act of will” cf. Plat.Phileb., 34b: 
Leg.. V. 732b: Avauvyotc 6 Eotiv Exippon Mpovijosewc AnoAcimovonc; Aristot.Hist. An., 
I, 1. p. 488b, 88; PhiloLeg. All., III. 91-93: Coner., 39 f.; Virt., 176; Berliner 
Klassikertexte, 2 (1905), Index, s.v. vauvyoic. The active element in Gvauvyotc (xorelv 
... Avauvyow, e.g., burial inscription in Nicomedia from the imperial pericd}eads on 
from the signification of a. “recollection in the consciousness” (PhiloVit. Mos., I, 21. 
Conegr., 111; 1 Cl., 53 1; Just.Ap., 44, 11) to that of b. “recollection by word” or 
“commemoration” (commemoratio), Lys. Or. 2, 39: OBvoi@v Avapvijoetec. and c. 
“recollection by act.” 1.e., “an action whereby the object is re-presented in memorv(cf. 
Nu. 10:10, where before God is accomplished by the blowing of trumpets: and 
Wis. 16:6). 


Hb. 10:3: Ev aUtalc (talc Ovoiatc) Gvauvynotc GuaptiWv Kat Eviavtdv, “by them 
there 1s a remembrance again made of sins every year.” The annual sin offerings made 
on the day of atonement are inadequate to remove sins (v. If.), but serve rather to 
remind of them by the very fact that they are offered. To the members of the 
community they make sins present in acfu as a hindrance to fellowship with God. 





4 Cf. Zn. R. ad loc. 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1—4) 

Synon. synonym. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

1 Trench, 38, n. 1. 

Phileb. Philebus. 

Leg. Leges. 

Hist. Historia Animalium. 

Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 

S.v. sub voce. 

2 B. Laura, Stiftungen in der griechischen u. rémischen Antike, Il (1914), 141, No. 
203. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Lys. Lysias, of Athens (445-380 B.c.), belongs to the canon of the 10 Attic orators, 
ed. T. Thalhelm, 1901. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

3 Bchm. | C., 369. 


This estimate of the sacrifice of the day of atonement is wholly opposed to the Jewish 
view in spite of Nu. 5:15: O0voia LvnpLoobvov AvaptvAoKovoa Guaptiav (cf. Jub. 
34:19: PhiloVit. Mos., II, 107: [of the sacrifices of the unrighteous] oU Avow 
duapmpdtov, did’ Unduvnow Epyatovtat, Plant., 108 


1C. 11:24 (Lk. 22; 19 RH): toUto zotelte cic TV Env Gvauvyotv, v. 25: toUto 
ToEltE, OodKic EAV mivnte, Elo ThV EuNv Avauvyow. Christians are to enact (— no1éo) 
the whole action of the Lord’s Supper—this is the reference of the twofold toUto—in 
recollection of Jesus, and this not merely in such sort that they simply remember, but 
rather, in accordance with the active sense of Gvépvyotc and the explanation in v. 26, 
in such a way that they actively fulfil the Gvéuvnotc. The making present by the later 
community of the Lord who instituted the Supper, and who put the new — od1a0jKH 
into effect by His death, is the goal and content of their action in which they repeat 
what was done by Jesus and His disciples on the eve of His crucifixion. 





Linguistically cic dvauvynow == : y 37 tit. y 69 tit., Wis. 16:6; Just.Dial.. 
27:4. Lv. 24:7 for . whereas in Ex. 12:14, where the Passover is appointed a day 
of remembrance of deliverance from Egypt. is rendered uvynpoovvov. Materially. 


we may refer to the endowment of a feast of the dead cic TV NuOv te Kal Mytpodapov 
uviv in the testament of Epicurus in Diog. L.. X. 8On anamnesis as an act of 
recollection of the death of Christ in the celebration of the eucharist in the early Churth, 
cf. already Just.Dial., 41, 1: cic dvaéuvynow toU xé00vc, 70, 4: tepi toU Aptov Ov 
TUPESWKEV ... 0... YPloTOc TOLElv cic AvauVHoW TOU Te OMLATOZOU|oacHa GUTOV 610 
TOUC TlotTEvovTAc Elc AUTOV, 6. OUC Kal RAONTOc yéyove, Kal Zep! TOU OTHpiov. O sic 
Gvéuvyow toU alpatocg aUtoU mapésmxev eUxapiotoUvtac notelv; 117, 3: Ex Avapvijoet 
thc THOONc AUTOV ..., EV Kal toU zAOOUC ... UsuVIVTOL. 


Unduvnotg in 2 Tm. 1:5; 2 Pt. 1:13; 3:9 is substantially identical with Gvapvyotc 
in the active sense. 


Behm 
4 Pa 
Avaveo0® — véoc 


Avaes — Gétwc 


4 Reg, Wnd. on Hb. 10:3. 

5 Bchm. | C. 368 f.; Ltzm. 1 C. ad /oc.; D. Stone, DCG, II, 74a; cf. Sickbg., 1 C., 54. 
Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

Diog. L. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history 
of Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

6 Older examples of such endowments are given by Ltzm. | C., 93f. 

7G. P. Wetter, Altchristl. Liturgien: Das christliche Mysterium (1921), 66 ff., 143 ff.: 
F. J. Délger, XOY2X, II (1922), 549 ff; H. Lietzmann, Messe u. Herrenmahl (1926), 
50 ff.: O. Casel, Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 6 (1926), 113 ff. 

8 Wbg. Past., 274, n. 1 is only true up to a point. 


i | i ‘4 , | , 
Ava7avg, Avanavoic, EtavaTGv® (— Katanavo, 


KOTAMOAVOLC). 





+ Avazab.’ 


a. “to cause to cease.” Hom. Il., 17, 550; Gr. Sir. 18:16; mid. “to cease with 
something,’ Xen.An.. IV. 2, 4. b. “to give someone rest” or “to refresh someone.” 
Xenoph.Cyrop.. VI. 1. 4: LXX 2 Bac. 7:11; 1 Ch. 22:18; Prv. 29:17; Gr. Sir., 3:6; Mark 
Lit., 129, 11 (Brightman); mid. “to rest from something.” Plat.Critias, 106a; LXX Est. 
9:16 (AxO tOv noACWiov). c. mid. “to rest,” LXX Ex. 32, 12: of the dead, Gr. Sir. 22:11: 
IG, XIV, 1717; Act. Andr., 15 (83, 7); Anth. Pal., 12, 50: d. mid. “to remain at rest,” LXX 
Da. 12:13. e. mid. “to rest on” (— Exavanadvoum), LXX Is. 11:2 (the permanent resting 
of the Spirit of God in distinction from temporally limited filling with the Spirit); C1. 
AlL.Ecl. Proph.. 56, 6 f.; Iambl.Comm. Math. Scient.. 8. p. 33 (of the shadow). 


In the NT Gvanovew sometimes means corporal rest (c) in the usual sense, as in 
Mk. 6:31: Gvanavcoac0e Ohiyov; Mk. 14:41: kabevdSete tO AomOv Kal Avaravdeobe: 
Lk. 12:19: Gvanodov gaye aie (reproachfully in the last two cases). More commonly 
it denotes the refreshment (b) of the inner man! as in 1 C. 16:18: Avéxavoav ydp 10 
EuwOv mveUpa; Phim. 20: Gvanavodv pov 1d ondeyyva pass.: 2 C. 7:13: Phim. 7: 
Gvanénovtat tO mveUpLa aUtOU Phim. 7: td omiGyyva TOV Ayiov Avanéxavtat. In 
Rev. it is used in relation to the hereafter, as in 14:13: QvanonoovtétéK tOv KOTOV 
aUt@v, to rest (b) from their labours: 6:11: Iva Avanadowvtat Ett ypdvov LUIKpOdv, to 


* Gvanava. Schl. Mt., 385 f. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

mid. middle. 

An. Anabasis. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Lit. Liturgy of Chrysostom, in Liturgies Eastern and Western, ed. F. E. Brightman, I, 
1896. 

Critias 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

Act. Andr. Acts of Andrew. 

Anth. Pal. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on 
ancient collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in 
the 10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. 
H. Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Ecl. Eclogae Propheticae. 

Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Comm. Math. De Communi Mathematica Scientia. 

1 Str.-B., IIL, 486; Plot.Enn., VI, 9:9. dvanovetat worn. 

2 On the form, cf. Winer (Schmiedel) § 13, 9; Bl.-Debr. $ 78. 


tarry at rest (d), to await. In 1 Pt. 4:14 the Spirit of God is the subject: 10 mveUpa Oe0U 
EM Unde Avanovdetat (ec). Finally, in Mt. 11:28 the word comprehends the whole 
saving work of Jesus? (b; > Gvanovotc b.). 


i wv 
+ Avanavoi.* 


a. “Cessation” or “interruption,” Plut.Lib. Educ., 13 CI. 9c): b. “rest.” common in the 
LXX, Gr. Sir. 6:28, cf. 51:27. promised to the disciple of wisdom: Gr. Sir. 30:17 variant: 
38:23, rest of the dead. c. “place of rest” (like Gvénovua), LXX Gn. 8:9; Nu. 10:33: Gr. 
Sir. 24:7, sought by wisdom: Ru. 3:ba. “day of rest” (Sabbath). Jos.Ap., 2. 174. 


In place of the rest promised to the Jewish disciple of wisdom, Mt. 11:28 f., while 
it retains the older form of promise, emphatically sets the genuine rest (d) which Jesus 
brings with the Gospel. To this rest are invited whose who in truth have found in 
Judaism only a burden — @optiov, CvyOS) and no rest, Mt. 11:29: eUpijoste 
Ovarovow tals woxal ULOv (11:28 — Gvanovopat). In Rev. 4:8, cf. 14:11: 
Avaravow oUK Eyovotw Nuépac Kal voKtdc means without cessation (a). Mt. 12:43: 
CytoUv Avazavow means seeking a place of rest (c). 


Cf. Ev. Naz. (Jer. on Is. 11:2), where the words of the Holy Ghost at the baptism of 
Jesus are as follows: Fill mi, in omnibus prophetis exspectabam re, ut venires et 
requiescerem in te. Tu enim es requies mea ... 


, ‘A 
T Exavamtavw. 


A late and rare word. Act. Ju. 16:26 A: Exavanavodv us, synon. with Ggec; elsewhere 
only 1 in AelNat. An., V., 56 and moc: Gaz. (v. Ps. -Choricitsed. Boissonade, p. 170) 1 in 
the sense of mid. a. Mid. a. “to rest on” (— Avarave e.), Jos.Ant., 8, 84: LXX Is. 11:2 8 
Nu. 11:25 f.: Exavenadoato 10 zveUpa Ex AUTOUC. b. “to lean on,” LXX 1 Macc. 8:12: 
uctd SE TOV OUOV AUTMV Kal TOV ExavanavoLévav aUtolc, Mi. 3:11: Exi TOV KUPtOV 


3 How slight is the connection here with the Rabbinic conception of the Messiah is 
shown by Str.-B., I, 607. 

* Gvanovotc. Schl. Mt., 388: Dausch Synopt. on Mt. 11:28 f. 

Lib. De Liberis Educandis. 

1 Cf. E. L. Hicks, JHSt, 12 (1891), 230. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

Ev. Naz. Gospel of the Nazarenes. 

Ael Claudius Aelianus (c. 175-235 A.D.), Roman author, writing in Greek, of the so- 
called Second Sophistic school, ed. R. Hercher, 1864 ff. 

Nat. De Natura Animalium. 

Procop. Gaz. Procopius of Gaza (495-557 A.D.), one of the three heads of the 
oratorical school of Gaza and a final representative of ancient Sophism, ed. MPG, 87, 
1-3, 1860. 

Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

1 Cf. C. Kirsten, Quaestiones Choricianae, Bresl. phil. Abh., 7 (1895), 46 ff. 

Mid. Middot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Measures (of the temple) (Strack.., 
Einl., 59). 


Eexavenavovto. Cf. Epict.Diss., I, 9, 9: Tov 6E OUdoOQgoV NIV derjoet GAAotc OappoUvta 
Kal ExavanavopEevov AnodnElVv. 


Lk. 10:6: Exavarorjoetat Ex aUtOV NF elpivyn ULdv, “to rest” (a); Ev. Hebr. (Cl. 
Al Strom., II, 9, 45, 5; V, 14, 96, 3): 0 Bacthevouc Exavananostat, “to give oneself to 
rest” (a); R. 2:17: el 5€ Exavanadn vouw, “if thou restest in thy possession of the 
Law” (b). 
Bauernfeind 
Avanrnpow — rypdw 
Avéotacic — Aviom 


rd Fr ‘ 
Avaotavpo® — otavpoc 


Avactpé0M, Avactpooh — otpéow 





+ AvatéAan. 


Trans. “to cause to come forth or arise”; intrans. “to come forth or arise.” This 
general meaning varies according to the relevant subject. There is no difference in this 
respect between Christian and secular usage. Aesch. Fr., 300 (Nauck, cf. Gn. 3:18) 
otayuc: Pind.Isthm., 6, 75 Udwp: 1 Cl., 20.4 topo}; Dg.. 12.1 &diov; LXX 2 Ch. 26:19 4 


Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Ev. Hebr. Gospel of the Hebrews. 

Bauernfeind Otto Bauernfeind, Tubingen (Vol. 1-8). 

* Gvatéd do «th. Str.-B., II, 113; A. Jacoby, AvatoAn EZ Uyouc, ZNW, 20 (1921), 
205-214; F. J. Délger, Sol saluti¢ (1925), 149ff 

Trans. transitive. 

intrans. intransitive. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915: Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Pind. 





Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the Sth 
century. His most important surviving poems are the pinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Isthm. /sthmia. 


Aenpa, Ly. 13:37 Opié, Lk. 12:54 ve@edn (rise); also abstr. y 71:7 oucctoovvy; PhiloConf. 
Ling.. 14 etc.; persons: Avétetve owtip Epigr. Gr., 978: but mostly light: Mt. 4:16 == y 
96:11; the stars LXX Job 3:9; Is. 14:12: Anristid.. 4, 2: 6, 3; the sun Hdt., I, 204: IV, 40: 
LXX Gn. 32:31: Gr. Sir. 26:16; Mt. 5:45; 13:6; Mk. 16:2: Jm. 1:11. Preis. Zaub., [V 
(Paris), 2989 ff. 


The Christian term Gvaté\Aewv is a translation of the subst. of “to sprout” 
(“sprout”), and of “to arise,” and in connection with Jer. 23:5, Zech. 3:8 and 


6:12 in the former case, and Nu. 24:17 Yi in the latter, 1t is used of the Messiah. 

In the process the two meanings merge, so that it is difficult to fix the precise sense. 

In Hb. 7:14: €€ TovdSa AvatétadKev O Kbptoc NuU@v, we must translate “sprout” or 
“spring forth” as in Test. G. 8 and Test. D. 5 (though in Test. Jud. 24 we have 

“arise’). Elsewhere, however, it is more in keeping with Christian usage to render 
“arise” or “shine forth” in relation to Christ: 2 Pt. 1:19; Ign Mg., 9, 1: Ev A (sc. Nuépa) 
Kal Can Nu@v (Christ == our life) Gvétetdev 8 aUtTOU Kal toU Oavatov aUtoU. Like 
Christ and the sun, the martyr, too, rises up to God (Ign.R., 2, 2). 





Similarly in O. Sol. 7:15: “It shone forth in the son.” On the other hand in O. Sol. 
15:10 it is said of the Lord (1.e.. the singer himself) as the sun (v. 1): “Immortal life grew 
in the land of the Lord.” Cf. Lidz. Lit., 192: “The man of proven righteousness sprang 
forth and shone in the world.” 


+ AvatoAi. 


Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

Epigr. Gr. Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, ed. G. Kaibel, 1878. 

Aristid. Aristides, the first Christian Apologist, who addressed his defence of 
Christianity to Antoninus Pius c. 140 A.D., ed. E. Goodspeed, in Die dltesten 
Apologeten, 1914. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

subst. substantive. 

| Cf. BHR2 ad /oc. 

Test. G. Testament of Gad. 

Test. D. Testament of Dan. 

Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 

R. ad Romanos. 

QO. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Syriac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 

Vv. verse. 

Lidz. Lit. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 





1. The “rising of the stars”: Eur.Phoen., 504; Plat.Polit., 269a: Mt. 2:2. 9; P. Tebt.. 
276, 38. 


2. The “sunrise as a quarter of heaven,” the “morning,” or the “east.” Sing. Rev. 7:2: 
16:12: Act. Thom., 18 with NAiov: Rev. 21:13; 1 Cl., 10, 4: Mithr. Lit. (Dieterich), 4, 16 
== Preis. Zaub., IV (Paris), 514: Act. Thom., 105. Anton. dvotc, 1 Cl.. 5, 6: Ev te tH 
dvatoaf Kal €v th Svoet. Plur. more common, Hdt., IV, 8; Polyb., I, 14, 4: Nu. 23:7 etc.: 


Mt. 2:1; 8:11; 24:27; Lk. 13:29 == “from the whole world.” GvatoA1) == “the orient”: 
Act. Thom., 108 ff.: Jos.Bell., 3, 3. 


Often the east is the predominant quarter of the heavens in mostly a good but 
sometimes a bad sense. On the one side it is the location of Paradise acc. to Gn. 2:8: 
Eth. En. 32:2: of the Messiah, Sib., 3, 652: of the ckupia, Herm.v., 1, 4, 1 and 3: of the 
son of the king, the redeemed redeemer, Act. Thom., 108 ff. On the other side it is the 
point from which Antichrist comes (Act. Thom., 32) and the location of the headless 
demon (Test. Sol. 9:7 P)! In Rev. 7:2 GvatoanH is the good locality from which there 





Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.c.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Phoen. Phoenissae. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Polit. Politicus. 

P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

Mithr. Lit. A. Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie. 1923. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Anton. De Antonio. 

Plur. plural. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

Test. Sol. Testament of Solomon. 

1 On the antique conception, cf. Cl. Al.Prot., p. 80, 25f. (= 11, 114, 4); Stahlin in F. 
Boll, Aus der Offenbarung Joh. (1914), 20. 


comes the angel with the seal, but in Rev. 16:12 it is the bad from which the kings 
proceed. 


3. The term Gvatoiy is difficult to render in Lk. 1:78. In itself and according to 
the variously construed context, GvatoAn E& Uyous might be equated with 
Tm? and rendered “Messiah of God.” For in LXX Jer. 23:5 and Zech. 3:8 and 6:12 


GvatoAn is used for and on the basis of these passages this became a name for 

the Messiah in the Synagogue. Yet it might also mean a “star shining from heaven.” 
This usage is found in PhiloConf. Ling., 14, and in connection with Zech. 6:12 Philo 
understands the Adyoc as AvatoAy 2 In favour of this view we might refer to v. 79, 
where GvatoAy must be light (and not merely a bright shoot as might be). We 

might also refer to the exposition of Zech. 6:12 in Justin and Melito. Justin always 
understands the Gvatoi of Zech. 6:12 (Dial., 100, 4; 106, 4; 121, 2; 126, 1) in terms 
of the GvatéAAew of LXX Nu. 24:17, so that for him the advent of Christ is the rising 
of a star. And Melito construes Lk. 1:78 as follows: Kal dvocg NAtocg OUTOC AvéetEtreEv 
Gx oUpavoU. The visitation of the mercy of God has come with the dawn of heavenly 
light in the Messiah Christ as the sun of the world. 


Schlier 


AvatiOnm, zpocavatiOnp, Avd0ena, AvG0ypa, 





‘d i ‘4 ‘4 A 
Kata8ena, Ava8enatifw, kataVenatiCa 


+ AvatiOnu (+ mpocavatiOnpt). 


GvatiOnpt is found in the NT only in the mid. with dat. of person and acc. of 
object; “to set forth, impart or communicate one’s cause” (Ac. 25:14: t@ Baotrel 
Gvé0eto td Katd tOv IT.); “to expound with the request for counsel, approval or 
decision” (GI. 2:2: Gvebépnv aUtolc TO EUayyéMov). 


Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

2 Cf. the inscription on a gem: elg ZeUg Lapamic, Aytov Ovopia, oofaw, PDs, Avatory, 
yOav in E. Peterson, Eic @edc (1926), 238 and 238, n. 2, where AvatoAy is the rising 
sun. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* GvatiOnut xtr. Cr.-K6., 1059; Pr.-Bauer, 97: Nageli, 45; Zn. Gt, 65, n. 78; 99f.; J. 
Weiss, Urchristentum (1917), 202; E. de Witt Burton on Gl. 1:16 and 2:2, 6. 

NT New Testament. 

mid. middle. 

dat. dative. 

acc. accusative. 


This meaning and construction are alien to class. Gr. but common in the kovve, e.g.. 
Mi. 7:5; Plut.Amat. Narr., 2, | (II, 722d): TN mpacw Avé0eto TOV Etaipwv TlotVv: 
Alciphr.Ep.. 3. 23, 2: POC GE Oe otrov Avabécba1 TO KatvVOV TOUTO ... Pdoua: P. Par., 69 
D. 23: Ava0éuevoit0 zpdyua. AKépatov: Act. Barn., 4 (293. 10. Bonnet): Ove0éunv 70 
WDOTH PLE. 


Anal. is zpooavatiOnut mid. (originally “to present one’s cause, 1.e., something of 
oneself, to another”). Gl. 1:16: oU mpooavebépmv oapKl Kal alpatt, “I did not expound 
it to men (— ala, 172 f.) for their approval or submit it to their judgment.” Also Gl. 
2:6: Euol ol SoxoUvtec OUSEV mpocavélevto, “Those who seemed to be somewhat did 
not impart anything to mel 1.e., submit anything to my consideration or judgment.” 
Only Paul gave an account and asked for decision (2:2): there was no question of the 
leaders of the a community giving any account to him or making him their 
(partial?) judge 2 


The usual rendering that they added nothing to hittis linguistically imsecure and 
hardly fits the context, where there is no question of mere impartation (as distinct from 
Ac. 15:28). The meaning “to expound or recount with the desire for counsel or decision” 
is supported by Chrysipp. De Divinat. (II, 344. 31 ff., v. Arnim): Ovap ... zpocavabéoPan 
Ovetpoxpttn: Diod. S., XVII, 116, 4: tolc pévteot zpocavabéuevoc (xepl TOU onion): 
Luc.Jup. Trag., 1, 3: €nol mpocavadov. Lape pe oduPOvAOV ZOVaV. The meaning “to 
impose an additional burden” is not supported by Xenoph.Mem., II. 1. 8: mpocavadeodau 
TO Kal Tole GAAotc ZOATAIC @v Séovtat mopicetv, since here we really have the mid. “to 
take on an additional burden.” 


class. classical. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Amat. Amatoriae Narrationes. 

Alciphr. Alciphron, Sophist of the 2nd century A.D., distinguished for his epistolary 
sketches of Attic life, ed. M. A. Schepers, 1905. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

P. Par. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Imperiale, XVIII, 
2 (1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 

Act. Barn. Acts of Barnabas. 

1 Euthymius Zig. (Calogeras, I, 511): oUSEv mpoosdidacav Le. 

2 Cf. Zn. (who appeals o That. ) and J. Weiss, ad loc. 

3 Still found in Ltzm. GP, 

v. Amim J. v. Amim, ale veterum Hragmenta, 1921 f. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Jup. Juppiter Tragicus . 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis . 





+ Avé0cna, * Gva0nua, * KaTéEOsnaz 


Gvé0eue is a new Hell. constr. for the Att. dva0nua with no change of meanihgt 
denotes “something dedicated or consecrated to the deity.” It is used a. of the consecrated 
offerings laid up in the temple: CIG, 2693d, 12; Plut.Pelop., 25, 7 (I, 291b); 2 Macc. 2:13: 
Jdt. 16:19 A; elsewhere in the LXX we have Avé@nua, cf. also PhiloMigr. Abr., 98; Rer. 
Div. Her., 200. It is also used b. of “something delivered up to divine wrath, dedicated to 
destruction and brought under a curse.” In the latter sense Gvé0eua (more rarely 
dvé0nwa) is found only in IG, II, 3, App., XIVb, 17 (a table of curses from Megara 
dating from the Ist or 2nd century Ht See the LXX etc., where it is used for the 
Heb. (Lv. 27:28 f.; Dt. 7:26; 13:17; Jos. 6:17 f.; 7:11 ff; Zech. 14:11 etc.). What 
comes under the “‘ban® js taken out of ordinary human circulation and given up to 
destruction. Hence in the LXX we find such variants for as Gaa@Aet0 (Is. 34:5), 
e€oréOpevua (1 Bac. 15:21), €xOABH (Mi. 7:2) and Ggdpiouea (Ez. 44:29). 








1. In the NT it is used in the sense of offering only in Lk. 21:5, where the Jerusalem 
temple Ava0jpaow (ND dvabéuaow) Kekdotountat. 


2. The Pauline use of Gvé0epa is along the lines of the LXX. For Paul the word 
denotes the object of a curse. 1 C. 12:3: oUdeic Ev avebpatt Meo AGAOV Eyer: 
Ové0ena InooUc, “Accursed be Jesus!” It would be a self-contradiction for the 
Christian pneumatic to curse Jesus, 1.e., to deltver Him up to destruction by God. The 
curse formula is also used in 1 C. 16:22: el tg oU idel tOv KUptov, Ato Avadeua, cf. 
Gl. 1:8: Avé0ep0 Eotwo; R. 9:3: nUyOuNnv Avena eivat AUTOS EyYW AxO toU yptotoU, 
“IT could wish myself accursed from Christ and expelled from fellowship with Him.” 
The controlling thought here is that of the delivering up to the judicial wrath of God 
of one who ought to be Gvé0eua because of his sin. We can hardly think of an act of 


* Gva0eua «td. L. Brun, Segen u. Fluch im Urchristentam (1931); Schenkel, I, 351 
ff.; Heinrici, RE’. I, 493 ff.; XXIII, 40f.; Cr.-K6., 1059 ff.; Pr.-Bauer, 85f.; Zn. R.3, 
430 f.. G13, 50f£.; Sickbe. R. 248: 1 C., 87£. 

constr. construction. 

Att. Ad Atticum. 

| Moeris, Lex, 188, 30, Bekker (1833): Moulton, 68; Bl.-Debr. § 109, 3; Ditt. SyH. 
IV, 208 s.v. Artificial attempts at separation are of a later date (cf. Thdrt. on R. 9:3). 
CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

Pelop. De Pelopida. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

App. Appendix. 

2 On this point, cf. A. Deissmann, ZNW, 2 (1901) 342; LO, 74; Nageli, 49; Moult.- 
Mill., 33. For indications of earlier non-Jewish use, cf. C. T. Newton, Essays on Art 
and Archaeology (1880), 193 f. On Gvé0epa in modern Gk. == a cursing cairn, v. 
Philol. Wochenschr., 46 (1926), 133. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

3 Cf. H. Gressmann, RGG? I, 754 f. 


Church discipline,’ since the apostle uses the phrase Gx0 to yptotol (R. 9:3) and 
also considers that an angel from heaven (Gl. 1:8) or even Jesus Himself (1 C. 12:3) 
might be accursed. That he would willingly see himself separated from Christ and 
given up to divine judgment UmEp TWV G5eAQDvV Lov TWV ovyyYEVOV LOD KATA o4pKa 
(R. 9:3) is a supreme expression of the readiness of Paul for rederuptive self-sacrifice 
for the people which excludes itself from the divine revelation of salvation (Ex. 

32737); 


Gvd0epa corresponds to the Rabb. 111N.s For the thought of R. 9:3, cf. Neg., 2, 1: 
“The children of Israel—I will be an expiation for them .” and other passagese 
where we do not have the of the Synagogue ban.7 Cf. also Jos.Bell.. 5, 9: AaPete 


utc0Ov tic EavtOv cwrnpiac toULOV aina: KAyW OvAoKew Etomoc, ci vet’ Ene 
GMOPOVElV LWEAAETE. 


Equivalent to dvé0epa is the katé0eua of Rev. 22:3 (== Zech. 14:11, though this 
has Avé0ena): Kal wdv Kkaté0enwa oUK Eotat Ett, there will no longer be “anything 
accursed” in the New Jerusalem, the Paradise of the last time (as there was in the 
shattered first Paradise according to Gn. 3:17 ff.). Cf. Did., 16, 5: owOjoovtat Un 
aUtoU toU Katabépatoc, i.e., from Christ Himself, the Accursed (Gl. 3:13), believers 
will receive the blessing of salvation in the last days. 


The rare katé0ena. which is probably another and sharper form of dvé0eua (the 
Kata-frequently indicating a hostile influence), or which may be a contraction of 
Kkatavadeua. is not found outside early Christian texts (Act. Phil., 28, 15, 12, Bonnet) 
except on a Cyprian magic tablet of the 3rd century A.D.: OGyate TOV mpoyeypappévov Ez 
TOUSE TOU OMLWTIKOU Katabéwatoc == curse (Audollent. Def. Tab., 22, 23: cf. IG, III, 3 
p.. XVII). There is an artificial distinction between Avé0eya and Katé0epo, in Ps- 
Just.Quaest. et Resp. ad Orth., 121 (IU, 21881] 198, Otto).s 





3. In Ac. 23:14: Gvabépatt AveNenatioapev Eavtovcs, Avabeua has the 
significance of a curse in the sense of a vow or solemn obligation the breach of which 
will bring under the ban (cf. infra). 


4 Cf. the use of excommunication in the Synagogue (— Gnoovvaya@yoc) and the 
anathema of the later Church against heretics, which may be traced back to Gl. 1:8 f. 
and 1 C. 16:22. 

Rabb. Rabbis, 

5 Str.-B., UI, 446. 

Neg. Negaim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Leprosy (Strack, Hinl., 61). 

6 Ibid., 261. 

7 Ibid., 1V, 327 ff. Schiirer, I, 507 f. 

Did. Didache. 

Act. Acts of Philip. 

Audollent, Def. A. Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, 1914. 

Ps-Just. Pseudo-Justinus. 

Quaest. et Resp. ad Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos. 

8 Cf. Bryennios in A. v. Hamack, Die Lehre der 12 Apostel (1884), 63 (n. on 16, 5). 





t Ava0cnatila, t KataOepatiCo. 


“To bring under the Gvé0eua,” “to curse.” Of the oath taken by the Jews against 
the life of Paul in Ac. 23:12, 21: dveBenaticav Eavtovc, we read in v. 14: Gvabépatt 
OveNepatioapev Eavtov<s (— supra), “they accursed themselves,” or “wished for 
themselves the curse of God,” or “declared their lives forfeit,” if they did not bend 
every effort to fulfil their voluntarily accepted obligation to kill Paul. Again, it is said 
of Peter in Mk. 14:71: NpEato GvabenatiCew Kal Ouvbvat; Gva0epatiCew is here 
intentionally left without object to denote both that he curses himself if he lies and 
also the people if they make out that he is a disci le: In the parallel passage in Mt. 
26:74 we have kataQenaticetv in the same ae 


dva0euatitew, strengthened by Ava0éuatt in Dt. 13:15 and 20:17, is often used in the 
LXX forthe Heb. (perhaps also on the curse tablet of Megara, IG, III, 3, App. 
XIII f.: a5 and 8 and b8), but never of conditional self-cursing. There is a par. to Ac. 
23:14 in Tanch. 227 § 30, p. 149, Buber, where Pinchas the zealot resolves to catch the 
wrongdoer Zimri red-handed and destroy him: “Then he stood forth from the assembly, 
1.¢., the Sanhedrim which was discussing the possibility of condemning Simri to death, 
and made the vow(27IN1)).” 


Behm 


H r 


AvAaQMEp® — HEP 


H r 


Avayveis > yout 


AvdpiZowai — dvip 


+ AvéyKAnTOC 


This term denotes a person or thing against which there can be no €yKAnua and which 
is thus “free from reproach,” “without stain,” “guiltless”: cf.: ... dveyKAntouc ydp del tc 
oUciac TPOc GAANAOVe KataoKkevateoOat, Plat.Leg., V, 737a. Plutarch relates of Epicurus 


* Gva0enatiCw «th. Cr.-K6., 1061. 

1 Wbg. Mk., 365, n. 31; cf. Schl. Mt., 764. 

2 On xataVEenwa — supra. kataQEuatiCw is not found in the LXX, but only in 
Christian writers (Iren., I, 13, 4; 16, 3; Act. Phil., 17 (9, 23, Bonnet) == 
Kkatava0ewatiCa (Just.Dial., 47). Dubious reflections on the difference between 
OvabepatiGaw in Mk. 14:71 and kata0epatiGew in Mt. 26:74 may be found in Ps- 
Just.Quaest. et Resp. ad Orth., 121 (III, 23 [1881], 196, Otto). 

par. parallel. 

Tanch. Tanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Hin, 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

Behm Johannes Behm *, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 

Leg. Leges. 








that he pledged himself wh katadmelv AvéyKAntOV tHV Kakiav. while N wEv yap Kakia 
TOVTOS AvéeyKANTOS EoTL KATA TOV TOU Xpvoizzov AGyov, Stoic. Rep., 34 f. (II, 1049 f.). 
The word is common in everyday speech and thus comes to be more formal, e.g.: 
AvéyKantov ExétTH THV EtepoyvMpoodviyy, Jos.Ant., 10, 281. It is found in assertions of 
guilt or innocence, as in the sparing of Samaria by Varus 61 10 GvéyKhytoVv Ev toiC 
vewmteptouolc elvat, Jos.Ant., 17, 289, and also in the same sense in 3 Macc. 5:31: Avtl 
TOV AveyKAtTOV ... lovédaiwv. The papyri esp. prove its common use, e.g.: epanevetv 
dveykrytac (“without blame”), P. Magd., 15, 3 (rd century A.D.): Iva AvéyKANTOC OV 
(“irreproachable”) tOv Biov Evo. P. Soc.. 541, 6 Grd century B.C.): ... 6Ovtoc pov AUTO 
dveyknytov (“blameless”), BGU, 1347, 8 (2nd century B.C), 


|. In the NT there are three examples of ordinary usage in the Pastorals. In Tt. 1:6 
it is demanded that Titus should see to it in presbyters: el tig Eotw AvéyKANtO¢ ... Sél 
yap tOv Exiokxonov AvéyKANTOV Elvat Wc HeoU olKovdépov (v. 7). The predicates which 
follow show us that in relation to these offices we have a demand for the 
blamelessness (in the sense of civic ethics) which they must have for their work as 
that of a NeoU olkovouoc. In 1 Tm. the same demand is made in relation to deacons: 
Kal oUtot S€ SoKacécbaoav mpOtov, cita StaKkoveitmoav AvéyKAUTOL OvtEc (3:10). 


2. The word has a religious character in two other instances in Paul: ... Kal 
BePaidoet UUGc Ems téhouc AveyKAHTOUG Ev TH Népa toU Kvpiov NuMv InooU 
[XptotoU] (1 C. 1:8); vovi 5€ AxoKkatipraLev ... Mapaothoat Uude Ayiovc Kal 
Cudpove Kal AveyKAytovs Katevamiov aUtoU (Col. 1:22). The situation of the last 
judgment is in view? In it Christians will stand as such, and they will be Gvéykxnto1 
even before God. They are this in Jesus Christ. Yet this is not the whole story. | C. 
1:8 includes a movement which finds its téA0c at the last judgment (ReBarwdoet Uc 
Ewc téAOvc), and Col. 1:22 stands under a vovi. “This Now reaches to the day of 
Christ. As the work of reconciliation will only then come to fulfilment, so also the 
work of this representation. It 1s thus a Now as seen from the standpoint of God, 
before whom even the time which still runs on to the parousia is eternally present? 
On the basis of the justification effected by the death and resurrection of Christ, 
Christians are spotless and irreproachable before God. No accusation can be brought 
against them. This will be disclosed at the last judgment. In this declaration we have a 
clear expression of the power of grace creating a wholly new situation. How the 
OvéyKAntoc is to be understood is made perfectly plain by the question of R. 8:33 f.: 
tic EyKahéoet KATA ExAEktWv DeoU: DEOc O SikaWv; tic O KataKpIWOv; XptotOc 
TynooUc 0 An00avav, UGAOv 5E EvyepOeic, Oc Eottv Ev 5eE10 toU HeoU, Oc Kal 
Evtvyyavet UTEP Nudv. No reproach can be made against Christians. The 


Stoic. Rep. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

esp. especially. 

P. Magd. Papyrus de Magdola, ed. J. Lesquier in P. Lille (g.v.). 

BGU Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

| For further examples, v. Preisigke W6rt., s.v. 

2 This is true in both passages, though Haupt Gefbr., 49 f. strongly maintains that the 
reference in Col. 1:22 1s to the present. He fails to consider | C. 1:8, which is 
perfectly plain. 

3 Loh. Kol., 71. 


presupposition according to 1 C. 1:8 is the help of God: Oc PeBatmoet Unde, or 
according to Col. 1:22: el ye Exévete th miotet teepEedi@pévor Kal ESpaltor kal wh 
LLETAKIVOVLLEVOL AO Thc EAmidoc TOU EUayyedion, i.c., a life of faith willed and 
effected by God. 


Grundmann 
; 4 3 ; 
Avekt0c — Avex 


Avedetov, Avércoc — Ehe0c 


+ AveEmpebdvytoc 


dvecepebvytoc (or Gve~epabvytoc in post-classical Gt means “inscrutable” 
(Heracl. Fr., 18 [Diels, I, 81, 17]. of the way to the mystery). from Epevvea “to track” 
(also of an animal) or “to search out.” It is not found in the LXX. 


It is used in R. 11:33 of the unsearchable mystery of God's way of judgment with 
Israel as this leads to grace. The exact connotation of the term implies the 
abandonment of all attempts to solve theoretically the question of the meaning of the 
judgment on Israel, so that Paul describes even his own answer as an attempt for 
which he cannot claim absolute validity. 


Delling 


a ” : 
CvefikaKos — KaKdc 


+ Avetvyviaetoc 


“Indetectable.” Thus far this word has been found only in biblical and biblically 
dependent usage! Suid. s.v. dve€edpytov oU unde Iyvoc Eotiv cUpeiv (p. 205, no. 2280, 


Grundmann Walter Grundmann, Oberlichtenau (Saxony) (Vol. 1), Dresden (Vol. 2), 
Jena (Vol. 3-4, 7), Jena and Eisenach (Vol. 8-9). 

Gk. Greek. 

| On the change from ev to av, cf. Bl.-Debr. § 30, 4 and Br. Olsson, Papyrusbr. (Diss. 
Uppsala, 1925), 65. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die kragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike, 1922. 

Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

1 1 It is to be noted that Gveétyviaotoc, EdtyvidCew (for E€tyvevetv) and E€tyviacpdc 
(for E€iyvevotc) are found only in the LXX. This indicates a common point of origin. 
Suid. Suidas, author in the 10th century A.D. of the most comprehensive Greek 
lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy, 1853; A. Adler, 1928 ff. 

S.v. sub voce. 


Adler), rightly emphasises the rhetorically mounting character of the construction. In the 
LXX we find the term in Job 5:9; 9:10; 34:24. It is also found in the apocr. Prayer of 
Manasses (Const. Apost.. II, 22, 12 etc. 


In the NT the word is used by Paul at R. 11:33 and Eph. 3:8. In the first passage 
the parallelism: Wc ve€epevvynta TA Kpiata GUTOU Kal Aveétyviaotot al Odo! GUTOU, 
suggests a poetic source. The terminology of the verse, however, indicates that this 
source was perhaps coloured by Gnostic terminology? Eph. 3:8: 10 Gveévyviactov 
ThOUTOG, points in the same direction, in conjunction with the verses which follow. In 
any context the term must be related to the divine olxovo ict 


The word was used by the Valentinians of the Matip (Iren.. I, 2, 2: t0 Aveé1yviaotov 
toU [latpdc), and it was also known to the Marcosites (Iren.. I, 15, 5). In Iren., IV, 20, 5: 
Wc yap 10 pwéye0o0c aUTOU Aveetyviaotov, oOUTAc Kal N Ayabatyc Aveetyyntoc. the anti- 
Gnostic bias of the source of Iren. at this pointbrings out even more clearly the 
comnection with Gnosticism. Even the quotation from R. 11:33 in Iren., I. 10, 3 is linked 
with anti-Gnostic polemics. At an earlier period we find the term in 1 Cl., 20, 5 and Dg.. 
9, 5. cf. also Bas.Ep.. 265, 1 (MPG, 32, p. 984b): Greg. Naz.Or. Theol. 2. 12 (MPG, 36, 
p. 40c). Its liturgical appearances are worth noting, e.g., in Sacrament. Scrap., XIII, 2 (F. 





no. number. 

Const. Constitutiones Apostolorum, a collection of early Christian writings (3rd—4th 
century A.D.), ed. F. X. Funk, 1905 ff. 

2 Ps.-Callisth., II, 28, MS.C. (ed. C. Miller) causes Alexander the Gt. to revere Wovov 
Eva Nedv ANewpytov, Aveetyviaotov. F. Pfister, “Eine jiidische Griindunosgeschichte 
Alexandrias” (SAH, phil.-hist. Kl., V, 1914, p. 4) has tried to trace hack this chapter 
to a Ist century Jewish tradition. I do not think that he has proved his case. The 
textual evidence is against him, and when in II, 28 MS. C makes God out to be 
TploayiW mwvr doéaCouEvov we can see the influence of the Byzantine liturgy (cf. 
Chrys.Lit., 369, 24, Brightman). Hence we cannot cite Ps.-Callisth., I], 28 as a Jewish 
example of the use of the word Aveétyviactoc. On the other hand it is very likely that 
in Const. Apost., VII, 35, 9, in the collection of Jewish prayers discovered by Bousset, 
we have an original use of the word and not a Christian interpolation as Bousset 
supposed (NGG, 1916, 440). 

3 E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), 243, n. 3. 

4 We have reference to a Bovan Aveétyviactoc of God in the Gnostically coloured and 
related prayer given by C. Schmidt-W. Schubart, A/tchr. Texte (1910), 113, 63 f. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

5 v. F. Loofs, “Theophilus von Antiochen Adversus Marcionem und die anderen theol. 
Ouellen bei Iren.,” TU, 46 (1930), 20. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

Bas. Basil of Caesarea (330-379 A.D.), one of the three Cappadocian fathers and an 
outstanding representative of early Christian culture, ed. in MPG, 29-32, 1886. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Greg. Naz. Gregory Nazianzus (c. 330-390 A.D.), one of the three great Cappadocian 
fathers and the most important Christian poet of his day, ed. in MPG, 35-38, 1857 f. 
Or. Orationes Theologicae. 








X. Funk, Didasc. et Const. Apost.. I] [1905]. p. 172. 6), Mark Lit., 137. 14 f. (Brightman), 
and the dependent Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec.. VII. 2 (1911). 156, 16. It plays a further role 
in the Eunomian controversy: cf. Greg. Nyss.Eunom. MPG, 45, 604a and Beat. Or.. 6, 
MPG, 44, 1268b and c, where it is said in reference to R. 11:33: Aveéiyvidotovg Tag _ 
060Uc aUtOU O péyac Ovondtet AndotOAOC, oNaiveav 61d TOU AGyoU TO AveriPatov Eivat 
LOYLGLOIC THV OSOV Exeiviy.  TPOc tNv ywWow thc Veiac oUCtac Ayeu. 





Peterson 
AveriAnpntos — AapPdve. 


wv 7, 
Aveols — Avinut. 





In secular Gk. Gvéyq is found with various shades of meaning in both act. and mid.. 


trans. and intrans! [n the NT and related literature it occurs only in the mid., and in 
conjunction with Gvextoc and Avoy7 it has two main senses. 


1. “To receive, take up, bear and endure.” With a material object the reference is 
especially to receiving, e.g. the hearing of a word (Hb. 13:22: 2 Tm. 4:3; 2 C. 11:4), 
or more generally the receiving of td o6fBBata from God (Bam., 2, 5; 15, 8 == LXX 
Is. 1:13), of smell from men (2 Macc. 9:12), of punishment (Dg., 2, 9), of ma0n (4 
Macc. 1:35 SR), of @Atwetc (2 Th. 1:4), of mavta (1 Cl., 49, 5). More important are the 
cases when there is a personal object. Here the meaning ranges from accepting 
someone (2 C. 11:1, 19; Herm.m., 4, 4, 1) to the true bearing and taking to oneself of 
one’s neighbour in the sense of tolerating his life. dvéyeo0a1 is used of Jesus in this 
sense at Mk. 9:19 and par. in relation to the yeved Gmotoc. His being with men 
involves His putting up with them. In Eph. 4:2 and Col. 3:13 Gvéyeo0at GAAAOV Ev 
Gyan is an admonition to the community to apply to one another the love or the 


Didasc. Syrian Didascalia, a comprehensive pre-Constantinian Church order 
contained in Const. Ap. (g.v.). 

Mark Lit. Liturgy of Mark, in Liturgies Eastern and Western, ed. F.E. Brightman, 
1896. 

Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec. Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 1898 ff. 
Greg. Nyss. Gregory of Nyssa, brother of Basil of Caesarea (d.c. 394 A.D.), the most 
profound thinker of the three Cappadocians, ed. in MPG, 44—46, 1863. 

Eunom. Contra Eunomium. 

Beat. De Beatitudinibus Orationes. 

Peterson Erik Peterson, Munich (Vol. 1-2), Rome (Vol. 3). 

trans. transitive. 

intrans. intransitive. 

| Pass.; Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

2 In Ac. 18:14 Avéyeo0at is a technical legal term for accepting a complaint or 
accusation for further treatment. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

m. mandata. 


election which is theirs in Christ. Without object Gvéyeo0at has the absolute sense of 
“endure,” as in LXX Job 6:11 and 1 C. 4:12. This endurance (in persecution) does not 
have the negative significance of a heroism which retreats into itself but implies a 
constant acceptance of the claims of others, as shown by the parallel eUAoyelv and 
mopakadelv in the latter reference. In the absolute sense we also have the verbal adj. 
Ovextoc in Lk. 10:12 and par. and 10:14 and par.—a construction not found in the 
LXX. On the day of judgment it will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon and Sodom 
and Gomorrah than for the cities of Israel which do not believe in Jesus. 








2. “To restrain oneself.” God restrains Himself either to man’s destruction (LXX 
Is. 64:12) or out of mercy (LXX Is. 42:14: Dg., 9, 1 f., par. EunaKpoOdpnoev). That this 
sense easily merges into the former may be seen from LXX Is. 63:15, where it 1s said 
that God forbears with us. The substantive Gvoyy in R. 2:4 and 3:26 may be 
mentioned in this connection. Gvoyn, which is put between the ypnotdtyc and the 
wakpo8vuuta of God in R. 2:4, 1s God's restraint in the outworking of His wrath, which 
with Christ has ceased to be an essential determination of the world. 


Schlier 


(xaOAKov) imp. from the pers. GviK@ “to refer to” (Ditt. Or., 763. 36; Ign.Phld.. 1, 1: 
Sm., 8, 1; 1 CL. 62, 1 etc.) in the sense of “to be fitting or seemly,” tO Avi)Kov being that 
which is suitable or proper. In the LX X it is almost always (1 Bac. 27:8) found in the 
legal or political sense (1 Macc. 10:42: 610 10 AvijKew aUTA tolc lepeUot tolc 
DettovpyoUot, 11:35: 2 Macc. 14:8. Cf. P. Tebt.. 6, 42: tv AvyKdvtwv toils lepolc ... 


In Phim. 8 in the NT 10 Avfkov (with Exttdcoetv) denotes not merely that which 
is fitting but that which is almost legally obligatory, although in a private matter. In 
Eph. 5:4 the 4 oUk Gvf\ke¥ (DGKL min: 14 oUK AviKovta) is that which does not 
belong, which is opposed to ka0@c mpémet Ayiotc. The unsuitable nature of an action 
is shown by the fact that those who perform it are Gytot acting Ev KvpiW. This 
unsuitability may concur with the judgment of the world (Col. 3:18) or it may 


adj. adjective. 

* Avixet. Liddell-Scott, Moult.-Mill. s.v. Cf. also Meinertz Eph., 93, Kol., 42. 
imp. imperative. 

pers. person. 

Ditt. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 

Phlm. Philemon. 

1 On the impf., BI.-Debr., 358, 2; though cf. Loh. Kol., ad loc. 


contradict it (Eph. 5:4: eUtpamedia, for example, is accepted by the world, cf. 
Aristot.Eth. Nic., II, 7, p. 1108a, 23 ff.). 


Schlier 


Avip, + AvdpiZouar 





A. Avijp outside the NT. 


|. The word is common as the general designation of a man with adjectives and 
substantives denoting the function, e.g., Gvrp wavtic, but also AvSépec ANotat. 


2. The word is also used for the human species. This may be a. in distinction from 
fabled monsters like centaurs (Od., 21, 303) or gods. Zeus zatNp AvdpQv te VeMv te 
(Il., 1, 544 etc.); the heralds are AtOc Gyyedo1 NSE Kal AvSpdv (IL., 1, 334). We see a 
distinctive Hellenic self-awareness in the formula: Gvépec Nuideor (Il, 12, 23). But 
the phrase also occurs: 0vytol Gvépec (Od., 10, 306). Man should not strive against 
God (Eur.Ba., 635). b. The general equation of male and man is Homeric and poetic, 
but not Attic; nor is there any instance in the pap. The original is discerned, however, 
when Gvdpec is used for inhabitants or people. P. Oxy., IV, 719, 24 (2nd century 
A.D.): olxia Kabapd Ax0 AGnoypapns AvépWv “a house that shelters no unreported 
dwellers”; BGU, 902, 2 (2nd century A.D.): etc.: Gvépac Ex toU mAsiotov 
Exiexoinévat “for the most part the inhabitants are no longer there.” It is found with 
the gen. of place in Ju. 9:18: of Gentiles: Doivikec Gvdpe_c etc. It is also frequently 
found (— 1.) with adj. in general statements (Gvnp ovvetéc, Prv. 12:23), or in such 
phrases as kat Gvdpa, viritim, or in such expressions as we meet in Job 41:8. In the 
OT and NT such phrases betray Hebrew influence but cannot be regarded as simple 
Hebraisms. 


3. The word signifies man as opposed to woman. PhiloAbr., 137: tdc pEv Katd 
vow AvdépMv Kal yovaikWv ovvddovc; ibid., 135: Gvépec Ovtec Appeotv 
EtPaivovtec. Male posterity is preferred: tWv AvSpWv Anatc (Plat.Leg., IX, 877e). 


Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

* Avijp. Fick-Bezzenberger-Stokes, Vergl. Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen", I (1890), 98: W. Prellwitz, Etvm. Wort.2 (1905), 40; J. Wackernagel, Uber 
einige antike Anredeformen (Universit. Progr. Gétt., 1912); P. Kretschmer, Glotta, 6 
(1914/15), 296 f.; Philol. Wochenschr., 46 (1926), 131; Bl.-Debr., § 242, — yovn. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Il. Miad. 

Ba. Bacchae. 

| For the distinction of the male — infra. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

OT Old Testament. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 





Philo too emphasises the distinction of sexes. Cf. esp. Ebr., 59 ff.:uelc 5€ Ett UO thc 
Avavdpov Kal yovatkadovuc ovvnPwiac tho mEpl tc aicOijoetc Kal Ta 240H Kal TA 
aloOntd viKHpLEvot TOV MAVEVTOV OUSEVOc Katecavacthoat Suvéps0a (63). Woman's 
clothing is forbidden to man in order that he should not be tainted with anything 
feminine. The state for man, the house for woman! (Virt., 18-20). — yovn. 


4. The word also denotes the husband (LXX for , Ex. 21:22 etc.), mOotc refers 
to the legal, Gvijp to the actual position (Soph. Trach., 550 f.: uh mdotg wEV Hpac 
EuOc Kadhtat, tho ventépac 5 Avyp). In antiquity marriage was less personal (> 
yovn). If the passage adduced reflects unhappiness in marriage, happiness 1s also seen. 
Od., 6,182 ff.: oU wév yap TOU ye KpElooov Kal Apetov / OO Opo@povéovte 
voraow olkov Eyntov / Gvrp NSé yovi. To the burial inscription of Otacilia Polls in 
Pergamon (2nd century A.D. we have a counterpart on the Roman gravestone of 
Claudia Piste:> coniugi optimae sanctae et piae benemeritae. In Judaism the wife is 
strongly subordinated to the husband: “The power of the husband is on her” (T.Qid., 
1, 11);" he is her “lord” (cf. 1 Pt. 3:6). On the other hand, the husband should “love 
his wife as himself, and honour her more than himself” (b.Jeb., 62bP 


5. The word can also denote an adult man as distinct from a boy (LXX for , 
Ex. 10:11), vp téretog (Xenoph.Cyrop., VIII, 7, 6; PhiloCher., 114 of the age of 
life: Sobr., 9 in terms of worth). 


6. The word can also be used of full manhood (LXX for , , : TIN 


), In contrast to the eunuch Avip te KoUK Avip ... TO SE eUVvoUyoc (Athen., X, p. 452c: 
cf. Cl. Al.Prot., 1, 3, 1). We can see from Priapug and Hermes7 how antiquity 


Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

Vit. De Virtutibus . 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

2 Deissmann LO, 267 f. 

3 Vatican Museum of Antiquities, No. 295. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Hin/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

Qid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Ein/., 49). 
4 Str.-B., II, 436c. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Jeb. Jebamot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Marriage of those related by 
Marriage (Strack, Einl., 45). 

5 For further passages, ibid. , 610a. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Cher. De Cherubim. 

Sobr. De Sobrietate. 

Athen. Athenaeus, of Naucratis, at the end of the 2nd century B.C., whose Feast of 
Sophists is a formless but valuable hook of extracts of the type of variegated writing 
so common in later antiquity, ed. G. Kaibel, 1887 ff. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 





absolutised the natural force of manhood. On the ideal of manhood, cf. the satirical 
sayings in Aristoph.Ach., 77 ff.: ol BapBapot Gvdpac NyoU Uc mielota 
Svvapévovs Katapayelv ... NuElc SE AatKkaotds te Kal Katambyovac, the Homeric 
Ovépec Eoté, pidot (Il., 5, 529 etc.), the Attic @ Avdpec APynvatot. Philostr. Vit. Ap., 1, 
16 (p. 17, 2, Kaiser): Apollonius avoids frequented places, saying: oUK AvOpamav 
EavtW Selv, GAA AvdpOv. In later usage Gvijp approximates to our “lord.” BGU, 
1022, 7 (2nd century A.D.): Gvépec Kp&tioto1 (RovAEevtat); P. Oxy., I, 133, 6 (6th 
century A.D.): O mavevontoc Avip. 


B. Avi in the NT. 





In the NT vip is most common in the Hellenistic Luke. Even elsewhere, 
however, it occurs in most of the senses mentioned. For 1. cf. Ac. 18:24: GvNp Aoytoc: 
Mk. 6:20; Lk. 24:19: Gviip zpo@ytyes:; Ac. 3:14: Gvépa ovéa. 


2. is more influential than sometimes supposed. Under a. Lk. 5:8: Gvnp 
Cuaptmddc and Jm. 1:20 Opyr Avépéc, are comparable, though there are obvious 
differences. For the most part the only contrast 1s to pure spirits (or animals) — 
AvOpemog (Ac. 14:15; R. 1:23) or corresponding to or thp Ratpb. 


[zdoa] — oGpé or odpé Kal ai Loe (Mk. 13:20 and par.; Jn. 17:2; R. 3:20: 1 C. 

1:29; Gl. 2:16; 1 C. 15:50; Gl. 1:16; Eph. 6:12). The pride in manhood is lacking and 
the sense of distance is stronger® Statistics show that there is a more common use 
simply for men as under b. (Mt. 14:21: 15:38; Ac. 4:4; not Mk. 8:9, but cf. 6:44). [ol] 
Gvdpec frequently denotes more or less the totality of population (with gen. toU téz0v 
Exeivov, Mt. 14:35, of Gentiles, Mt. 12:41 and par.; Ac. 10:28; cf. 11:20, though cf. 
also 8:3, 12; 9:2). Avip with adj. in general statements occurs frequently in the Epistle 
of James (1:8, 12, 23: 3:2), cf. Mt. 7:24, 26. Paul gives the order (1 C. 11:3 ff.) God, 


Prot. Protrepticus. 

6 H. Herter, “De Priapo, RVV, 23 (1932). 

7 For examples, v. A. Rumpf, “Die Religion der Griechen” (Haas’ Bilderatlas zur 
Rel. Gesch., 13/14, 1928), 29, 30, 32, 67. On ancient pederasty, v. F. Liihker-J. 
Geffcken-E. Ziebarth, Reallexikon® (1914), 751; E. Bethe, Rhein. Mus., 62 (1907), 
438 ff.: W. Kroll, Preundschaft und Knabenliebe (1924). 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Ach. Acharnenses. 

Philostr. Flavius Philostratus, of Lemnos, representative of the Second Sophistic 
School, author as commissioned by the empress Julia Domna (d. 217), wife of 
Septimius Severus, of a life, containing many marvellous happenings, of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher and thaumaturge, Apollonius of Tyana. His Heroicus is written 
in the same strain, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1870. 

Vit. Vita Apollonii. 

8 J. Hempel, Gott und Mensch im AT (1926), passim and esp. 1-27, 174. 


Christ, man, woman, each preceding link being the — xegadn of that which follows, 
and each that follows the — od0éa of the preceding? 


Emphatic sexual differentiation (3.) is mostly expressed in biblical Gk. by Gpoev 
and @NAv (, Gn. 1:27; Mk. 10:6 and par.; cf. R. 1:26 ff.), though Gvépa 
[oU] yidoxew is also used in correspondence with (Ju. 11:39; Lk. 1:34). A 


new feature of Christianity is the equality of the sexes before God (GI. 3:28; | Pt. 
3:7). Yet this does not mean that they are put on the same level (— supra). 





Examples of 4. are found in Mk. 10:2, 12 and par.: R. 7:2, 3; 1 C. 40 14:35; in 
the house-tables in Eph. 5:22 ff.; Col. 3:18 f.; 1 Pt. 3:1 ff; in the passages dealing 
with office-bearers in the Pastorals (1 Tm. 3:2, 12; 5:9; Tt. 1:632 In marriage 
Christianity demands the subordination of the wife (UmotéocEo0at tolc |dtotc 
Ovdpdotv, Eph. 5:22, 24; Col. 3:18; 1 Pt. 3:1, 5 [v. 6: «dptoc]) but also unselfish love 
from the husband such as that shown by Christ for the Church (Eph. 5:25, 28: Col. 
3:19; 1 Pt. 3:7). In accordance with Jewish marriage lawl2 the fiancé is already 
referred to as Gvyp (Mt. 1:19; Rev. 21:2: cf. 2 C. 11:2: Dt. 22:23 f.). 


Meaning 5. underlies 1 C. 13:11: Wc viatoc ... Ote yEyova Gvnp? The NT uses 
Gvr\p téretoc only metaphorically (e.g., Eph. 4:13: péypt katavtjowpev ... elo Avdpa 
TEAELOV, In spite of Mk. 10:13 ff. and par.; Mt. 18:3; 1 Pt. 2:2, — vymtoc). We find it 


in Jm. 3:2 without regard for age (— 2b.) == Prv. 10:19. 


Meaning 6. does not occur in the NT in the sexual sense (Ac. 8:27 uses Gvyp 
primarily with Al®iow, — 2.), but in a higher sense. Lk. often refers to Gvdpec 
Todiralor, Ilovéalot, AOnvatot, GSeA@oi (Ac. 1:11; 2:5; 17:22; 1:16; 7:2 etc.). He 
emphasises the dignity of the honourable and mature man (Lk. 23:50; Ac. 6:3, 5). The 
word Gvépeia is not found in the NT. 1 Cl., 6, 1 is the first emphatic reference to the 
apostles as men. But in face of the powers of darkness Paul admonishes Avdpiceo0e, 


9 Since man and woman are here considered in relation to creation, we do not have 
meaning 4. So Bruder, s.v.; Bchm. | C. In favour of this view we might quote v. 10 
(— EEovoia), though v. 8f. seem to be clearly against it. Joh. W 1 C. tries to excise v. 
3. But this is indispensable. Vv. 5b—6 and 13-15 seem to be of Stoic derivation, but a 
double interpolation is surely unlikely. The difficulty remains. 

10 Gvep is for the most part used only as the wife's address to her husband (unlike — 
yovat). | C. 7:16 is an easily understood exception. See further Wackernagel, op. cit., 
24-26. 

11 ude yovaikOc Avijp, EvOc Av5pO0c yovy. This is a prohibition of immoral conduct, 
and especially an exclusion from office of those who have remarried after divorce. It 
does not forbid second marriage for clergy. This is correctly stated in Dib. Past. on | 
Tm. 3:2, where there is a review of the whole discussion. The opposite arguments are 
not convincing as stated by J. B. Frey, “La signification des termes MONANAPOX er 
univira, ’ Recherches de science religieuse, 20 (1930), 48 ff£—a work which contains 
much relevant material from the inscriptions—and G. Delling, Paulus’ Stelling zu 
Frau und Ehe (1931), 136 ff. 

12 Str.-B., I, 393 ff. 

13 Cf. Sickbg., 1 C., 66. 





KpatatoUoe (1 C. 16:13). In this respect, as in so many others, he is echoing the 
LXX (y 30[3 1]:25:14 2 Bac. 10:12; 1 Ch. 22:13 etc.). He might have used the same 
expression in Eph. 6:10 ff. and | Th. 5:8. 


Ovépeia occurs in the LXX only in books strongly influenced by Hellenism, like Prv. 
(21:30); Qoh. (2:21: 4:4: 5:10); Wis. (8:7): Macc. (1, 9:10: 4. 1:4 etc.; 5:23; 17:23). The 
equivalents Fland are perhaps themselves translations of terms for the Gk. 
cardinal virtues. 

Oepke 
AvOono0r0yéM — Oporoyéw. 


AvOpmndpseoKos — Apéokon. 


AvOpmznoc, AvVOpaztvoc 





AvOpmrzoc.* 


1. “Man” as species a. as distinct from animals (Mt. 12:12), angels (1 C. 4:9), 
Jesus Christ (Gl. 1:12) and God (Mk. 11:30 and par.); b. with special emphasis on the 
transitoriness and sinfulness of human nature! as subject to physical weakness (Jm. 
5:17) and death (Hb. 9:27), as sinful (R. 3:4; 5:12), full of evil (Mt. 10:17; Lk. 6:22), 
loving flattery (Lk. 6:26) and subject to human error GI. 1:1, 11 f.; Col. 2:8, 22). Thus 
Katd GvOpwxov does not merely introduce the general analogy of human relation$ 
and considerations of human logic (GI. 3:15 in introduction of the figure of the human 
testament, or 1 C. 15:32: el kata GVOpwnov EOnptopdynoa Ev E~éow, where the katd 
GvOpaxov might be amplified by a Aéyo). In the NT it almost always expresses as 
well the limited nature of human thinking and conduct in contrast to God and His 
revelation. Thus Paul in R. 3:5 introduces ckatd GvOpanov Aéyw as an epidiorthosis, in 
1C. 9:8 Katd GvOpwnov aA is set over against O vOuoc Aéyet, and in Gl. 1:11 70 
eUayyéMov ... OUK Eottv KatA AvOpamov is set over against 6 Anokaddvyeas InooU 
Xptotou in 1:12. There is a particular emphasis on the sinful disposition of man in the 
Katd AvOparnov of 1 C. 3:3: Katd GvOpmnov mepitatelte (par. capKiKoi EotE), as also 
in the plural form in | Pt. 4:6: Iva KpiO@o1 WEV Katd GvOpamovc (as they have 





14 AvépiCeobe kal Kpatatovo0w A Kapdsia Uu@v == (established 


terminology): cf. Dt. 31:6 etc.: Jos. 1:6 etc. (AvdpicecBa1 == ). 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 

* GvOpmzoc. Pr.-Bauer, 106-108. 

1 Common in the OT, e.g., Ps. 8:4; 2S. 24:14. Cf. GvOpwmoc Wv Nuaptov (Menander 
Fr., 499, CAF, III, 143), also Herond.Mim., 5, 27; Eur.Hipp., 615; PhiloSpec. Leg., I. 
252. 

2 Cf. Diod. S., XVI, 11, 2: wetGovac A Kat AvOpamov, Plut.Stoic. Rep., 17 (II, 
1042a). 





deserved as men) capi, Cot SE Kata HeOv mvebpatt, being delivered from the 
judgment of the intervening state. 


2. The word is also used with the gen. in Semitic fashion to express relationship to 
something abstract or a relationship of possession. Thus GvOpamot EU SoKia? in Lk. 
2:14 signifies men of the divine good-pleasure and is used to denote the elect 
Messianic community of salvation* Again, 6 GvOpmmoc th\c Gvoniac,s the lawless 
one, denotes Antichrist in 2 Th. 2:3. Again, 0 GvOpwnoc toU OeoU, the man of God, is 
used of the Christian standing in the service of God (1 Tm. 6:11; 2 Tm. 3: 179. 








AvOpaxoc toU Ocou is found a. in the LXX for X. originally a prophet 
of God (3 Bac. 12:22: 13:1: 17:18, 24 etc.), used also of Moses (Dt. 33:1). but more 
generally applied later to signify the elect of God (e.g.. David in 2 Ch. 8: “yt also 
occurs b. in Hellenistic Judaism, e.g., in Ep. Ar., 140 to designate a worshipper of the true 
God. Philo uses it of Abraham (on the basis of Gn. 17:1). as also of the lezeic Kal 
TpPoohtat as types of the citizens of the vontOc Kdopoc (Gig., 60-63), of Moses as a type 
of the téAetoc on the basis of Dt. 33:1 (Mut. Nom., 24 ff., 125 ff.), of Elijah and the 
prophets as types of the Logos on the basis of 3 Bac. 17:18 (Deus Imm.. 138 f.), and of 
the Logos as the ideal man created after the divine image s (Conf. Ling., 41-43, cf. 146). 
It is obvious that where GvOpmaoc toU Seo is found in Hellen. Judaism, it is not an 
independent construction, but has developed out of LXX usage. c. There are no exact 
parallels outside Hellen. Judaism. An echo is heard in the cry of the regenerate mystic Jn 
Corp. Herm.. XIII. 20: cU el 0 8edc: 0 GOc GVOpwnoc taUta Bod. On the other hand, Preis. 
Zaub.. IV. 1178/9 is not an instance. for with Preisendanz we should put a comma after 


AvOpmnoc: Ot1 Ey cit AvOpmzoc, NeoU toU Ev oUpav® AAGoua KeAALotOVD. Hence the 
usage of the NT is not to be explained from mysticism, but from OT Judaism. 


3. In the anthropological terminology of the Pauline literature GvOpwzoc is used in 
the following expressions with antithetical adjectival or adverbial attributes. 


a. 0 E€w AvOpwnoc and 0 Eow AvOpmnoc: O EEw AvOpwmoc according to his 
physical and mortal side; 0 Eom AvOpwmoc (or O KpvmtOc tho Kapdiac AvOpwroc, | Pt. 
3:4) == man—including the non-Christian (R. 7:229 as well as the Christian (2 C. 
4:16; Eph. 3:16; cf. 1 Pt. 3:4)—according to his Godward, immortal side. 


3 In syrsin pesh bo R we find the nomin, eUSoxia (tristich arrangement of the Gloria in 
excelsis in Lk. 2:14). 

4 Joachim Jeremias, AvOpmno1 eUdoxiac, ZNW, 28 (1929), 13-20. 

5 ADGK duaptiac. 

6 The rec. of 2 Pt. 1:21 (8 A R vg. syph) calls the prophets Gytot OeoU AvOpazo1. 

7 P. Jotion, Biblica, III (1922), 53-55. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LX X (2nd 
or lst century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Mut. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Deus Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

9 Cf. Sickbg. R., 231. 


Already in Plat.Resp., [X, 589a we find the expression toU GvOpanov O EvtOc 
OvOpanoc == Resp.. IV. 439d: 10 AoytottkOv thc woyc == the capacity of thought 
identical with moral disposition; cf. Plot.Enn., V. 1. 10 CI. p. 173, 24 f., Volkm.): olov 
dévet TTAGtwv tOv clow AvOpwxov. Later Plato calls the voUc: 0 Ev Nulv 7pO0c a 
AvOpanoc (Plant.. 42) or: 0 AvOpmzoc Ev AVOpaxW (Congr.. 97): in Det. Pot. Ins., 22 f. he 
defines the Aoyukh Suévoue as O TPOc AAPeiav AvOpwxoc and O GvOpwnoc Ev Excotov TH 
wy. In the Hermetic literature there is distinguished from Adam, the earthly body of the 
first man, 0 Eom aUtTOU AvOpmxoc O zavevuatiKdc called oWc: the EEw AvOpwmxoc (Adam) 
is its prison (Zosimos, in Reitzenstein Poim., 104 f°¥ Thus each man bears in himself a 
divine being: 0 oUotmdyc AVOpwnoc (Corp. Herm., I, 15) or 0 Evvovc AvOpwroc (I, 18 and 
21) or 0 Evdid0etoc GvOpwanoc (XIII, 7) which languishes in the body as in a prison. 
Finally, we should compare the anthropology of the Marcosites, who believe that the 
interior homo of the redeemed, the filius a Patre, ascends at death to the higher world. 
while the body remains in the world and the soul (anima) falls to the demiurge (Iren.. I, 

21, 5). Paul thus follows an idea widespread in the Hellenistic Gnosis and mysticism of 
his day! though also known in Hellenistic Judaism. 





b. Rather different is the antithesis of 0 > mada10c AvOpwnoc and O — KatvOc or 
O — véoc AvOpwnoc: O mada1Oc AvOpamoc (R. 6:6; Col. 3:9; Eph. 4:22) denotes the 
sinful being of the unconverted man, O KatvOc (Eph. 2:15; 4:24) or 0 véoc (Col. 3:10) 
GvOpmmoc the renewed being of the convert to Christ. The picture of the old and new 
man is first used in interpretation of baptism; the old man is crucified in baptism (R. 
6:6). The picture is then transferred from the sacramental sphere to the ethical; the 
Christian has to put off the maio10c GvOpwroc, i.c., the offences and lusts of his 
heathen past (Col. 3:5-9: Eph. 4:22), and to put on the katvOc GvOpwroc created after 
the image of God (Col. 3:10; Eph. 4:24; cf. Dg., 2, 1: yevouevoc Womep EE Apyfic 
KatvOc AvOpwroc). The picture is finally used of the Church; Christ unites Jews and 
Gentiles cic Eva KawOv GvOpmmov (Eph. 2:15: cf. 4:13: eic Gvépa téAetov). In this case 
the identifying of the Redeemer with the totality of the redeemed corresponds to the 
language of oriental and Hellenistic teaching concerning the redeemer God-man!4 In 











Resp. Respublica. 

Plot. Plotinus, of Lycopolis in Egypt (204-270 A.D.), the last great thinker of antiquity 
who brought Neo-Platonism to systematic completion, ed. R. Volkmann, 1883 ff. 
Enn. Enneads. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

Reitzenstein Poim. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 1904. 

10 Similarly we read in the preaching of the Naassenes (Hipp.Ref., V, 7, 35 f.) that 
the Eom AvOpmmoc (== Adamas-Hermes) is as it were imprisoned in the nidoue thc 
AnOye, 1.¢., the body, fashioned from earth and clay (cf. Gn. 2:7). 

11 Cf. Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 54: Hell. Myst., 354 ff; H. Schlier, Christus und die 
Kirche im Eph. (1930), 35, n. 2. 

12 Reitzenstein Ir. Erl. and Hell. Myst., /oc. cit.. H. Schlier, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (1929), 88 f., 173: also Christus and die 
Kirche im Eph. (1930). On the other hand, the extra-Christian provenance 
(Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 153, n. 2; Schlier, Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen zu den Ign.- 
Briefen, 88, n. 2) of the image of the old and new man has never been proved. To be 
sure, we meet the image in Manichean literature (Aug. contra Faustum, 24, 1, p. 717- 








all these different uses of the image it is assumed that Christ is the absolute KatvOc 
AvOpamoc (— viOg toU AvOpanov; cf. Ign.Eph., 20, 1), the Initiator of the 
consummated creation of God} 


Cc. woxiKOc AvOpwro0/nvevpatiKOs AvOpwros (1 C. 2:14 f.) > woxtKdc, 
TMVEVUOATIKOG. 


4. 0 AvOpwmoc as a Messianic designation of Jesus (R. 5:15; 1 C. 15:21, 47; Eph. 
5:32: 1 Tm. 2:5: Hb. 2:6; perhaps also Mt. 4:4 and par.) > vi0c toU AvOpazov. 


O mpWt00/SevtEpoc AvOpamoc (1 C. 15:45,47) > Addu and vidc toU AvOpazov. 


+ AGvOpe@zwoc. 


1. This is used generally of man as part of the created world, as in Jm. 3:7: N 
ovotc N AvOpwxivyn, where it signifies human as distinct from animal nature (cf. Da. 
7:4, 8). In this connection we might also mention | Pt. 2:13. Since there is no instance 
of «tiotc in the sense of order or authority, Unotéynte mao AvOpaxivN Kticet must 
be understood with the Syr. and one part of the Lat. attestation as a comprehensive 
admonition to be subject to “every human creature.* 


2. It is used to mark off man from God (Ux0 yep Ov AvOpwrivev, Ac. 17:24, 
with a strong emphasis in Paul on the corporal limits of human nature Thus R. 6:19: 
GvOpartvov Aéyo 51d tv Aolévetav tho capKOc UUL@v == katd GvOpwnov — 364: | 
C. 2:13: AvOparivy cogia (antith. zveUpa in 2:13 or OeoU cogia in 2:7): 4:3: 
OvOpaxivn Nuépa. (antith., the judgment day of the Messiah); and 10:13, where 
GOpaztwoc does not refer to the origin of temptation (i.¢., its derivation from man, 
which would be contrary to v. 13b), but to its puny strength, 1.¢., that 1t may be borne 
by the weakness of human nature. 


J. Jeremias 





721, Zycha), but ee borrowed it from Paul (K. Holl, Urchristentum u. 


Relisionspeschichte? [1927], 12 f.: H. H. Schaeder, “Urform und Fortbildung des 
mandaischen Systems,” Vortr. Bibl Warburg (1924/5 [1927]), 93, n. 1. 


Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

13 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930), 53-57. 

Syr. Syriac. 

1 QO. Holtzmann, Das NT (1926), 847. 

2 Cf. Jos.Bell., 5, 400: katappovelv yepOc AvOpwnivng == Enitpémew movta TD Ve 
5uxdCewv; Bell., 5, 387 of Sennacherib: dpa yepolv Avo peomivac ETECE. 

3 Cf. Jos.Ant., 5, 215: tv AvOpanivav pvow i.antov oUcay. 

4 Pollux, HI, 131: O oUK Av tic Unopévotsv, O OUK Av tic EveyKot—t0 SE Evavtiov 
KoU@ov, eUgopov. ... GvOpamtwvov 

J. Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Gottingen (Vol. 2-7). 


The basic meaning of the word Avinut is the relaxation of tension, ¢.g., yopo@v 
(Plat.Resp.. I. 349e: opp. Exitaotc): the usage has many nuances in both the literal and 
figurative senses. Both the verb and the noun are rare in the NT, as also in the LXX, 
where Avinpt is more common and varied. 


dv C dSeoud: 
27:40 tdc Cevktnpiac); in the fairly common LXX sense of “to forsake” or “give up” 
(Hb. 13:5: oU tn) oe Gv@ oUS' OU LH os EyKatadinw; cf. Dt. 31:6); in the metaphorical 
sense of Eph. 6:9 (tiv Gmetv—a choice expression! though often found in Gk., e.g., 
tv ExOpav, Thuc., 3, 10). The legal sense of “to remit,” which occurs in Gk..2 and 
the LXX, is not found in the NT. 


Gveotc in the strict sense occurs in Ac. 24:23 as “mitigation,” i.e., of imprisonment 
(tnpEloDot aUTOV Exew tE Aveow, cf. Jos.Ant., 18, 235: pvdaKn WEv yAp Kal tHpyots 
Nv, vet pévtot Gvéoeac). Elsewhere it is found only in the metaphorical sense of 
“refreshment” or “rest,” which is also common in Gk. (e.g., Plat.Leg., [V, 724a: opp. 
onoven; M. Ant., I, 16, 6: opp. Evtaoctc). Cf. 2 C. 2:13: oUK EoynKka Aveow 0) 
mvevpati ov; 7:5: oUdepiav Eoynkev Aveow A odpé Nu@v, GAA Ev mavtl OABOpEvor: 
8:13: oU ydp Iva GAAotc Aveotc, Uuty OATyic; 2 Th. 1:7: GvtanodoUvan tolc OAiPovotw 
Unde OAT wv, Kal Uulv tolc OuPoLévotc Aveow te AUDv. In the last passage we 
might speak of an eschatological significance, comparing Aveotc with Avéwvéc (Ac. 
3:20), with the eschatological Avamavotc (2 Cl., 5, 5; 6, 7—found in Gnosticism but 
not in the NT) and with — Azoddtpwotc (cf. Schol. on Thuc., 1, 76, where the Aviévat 
of the text is explained in terms of GnoAvetv). 


It is worth noting that Aveotc is not used for forgiveness (— Ageotc. TApPEcic), as 
might have been expected from the use of Avtévat in the LXX (e.g., Jos. 24:19: Is. 1:14). 


The fairly common Gk. sense of “self-abandonment” or “license” is found in early 
Christian literature only in Barn., 4, 2. 


Bultmann 


bh A 
Avintos — vinta. 


Aviotynpi, + ELaviornm, Avéotasic, + ELavaotacic — 





Eveipw, Cor. 


opp. oppositum. 

| Nageli, 85. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

M. Ant. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (1d lc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 
1913). 

Schol. Scholion (-a). 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 


Aviotynm, + EEaviotnm.’ 
A. Meanings of Gviotévai and EEaviotéa. 


In respect of the trans. and intrans. use the words follow the simple form, and the 
meaning in the Bible is in accord with general usage. a. trans. of persons (since Homer): 
“to raise up. e.g., one who is lying down or crouching (Ac. 9:41); “to awaken” one who 
is asleep; “to institute or instal” someone in a function, to “institute” a high-priest (Hb. 
7:11, 15). “to deport” a people; of objects (post-Homeric): “to set up” pillars or altars; “to 
repair’ walls. b. Intrans. “to rise up” or “to waken” from sleep (Ac. 12:7), from bed (Lk. 
11:7); esp. of the sick (Lk. 4:39) and the lame (Mk. 9:27; Ac. 14:10): “to recover” Ex tic 
vooov. “to rise up to speak” (Lk. 10:25: Ac. 5:34: 13:16; €€aviotac0a. 15:5) in judgment 
as a judge or witness (Mk. 14:60 and par. 57); “to rise up in enmity” (Mk. 3:26; Ac. 

3217), 


The following meanings are unique, or at least bear a unique emphasis, in biblical 
usage: a. the use of the intrans. in Hebrew fashion to mark the beginning of an action: Gn. 
ARE ES dvéoty 6€A ... kal Exéotpewav: Ju. 13:11: 3 Bac. 19:21. The 
part. is particularly common for this purpose: Kal Gvaotdc NKoAovOnoev aUtT@ (Mk. 2:14 
and par. 7:24: Ac. 8:27). We also find imperatives with the sense of “Up !” (— Eyep0eic 
and Eyes). Gn. 13:17: dvactdc 6wWédevoov; 19:15; Nu. 22:20; 1 K. 17:9: 

OvéotnO1 kal topevov: Jan. 3:2; Ez. 3:22: Lk. 17:19: Gvactdc nopevdov: Ac. 
8:26: dvéotnOt kal zopevon: 9:6. b. (EG)aviotavat ozépua is a Semitism for 
LXX Gn. 38:8. cf. Ju. 4:5, 10 (also LXX Gn. 19:32, 34), 1.e., to raise up seed to 
a dead brother by Levirate marriagé. as in Mt. 22:24 and par. (a free quotation from Dt. 


25:5 ff.. which also borrows from Gn. 38:8). On the meaning of the term cf. Jos.Ant., 5. 
46: Exi tv wayyy E€aviotnow. c. Aviotévat tv to introduce a personage (in history). 


* Aviom Ktd. On the general usage, cf. Liddell-Scott s.v. On the resurrection of the 
dead, RGG, I, 623-634 and RE3, II, 219-224. Apart from the works there mentioned, 
EJ, III, 665-667; Jiidisches Lexikon, 1, 566-568; Schirer, II, 458 ff., 638 ff.; Bousset- 
Gressm., Index, esp. 269-274: F. Weber, Jiid. Theol. auf Grd. d. T almuél (1897), 390 
ff.; Str.-B. passim on the NT passages adduced, also IV, 1166-1198 (Excursus: 
Allgemeine oder teilweise Auferstehung der Toten ?): G. Quell, Die Auffassung des 
Todes in Israel (1925); P. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba (1903): 
R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (1899); G. F. 
Moore, II, 279-395. On questions of religious history: E. Boklen, Die Verwandtschaft 
der jiidisch-christlichen und der parsischen Eschatologie (1902): A. Bertholet, “Zur 
Frage des Verhdaltnisses von persischem und jiidischem Auferstehungsglauben, 
Festschr. fiir F.K. Andreas (1916), 51ff.; E. Sellin, “Die alttestamentliche Hoffnung 
auf Auferstehung und ewiges Leben,” Nk. Z., 30 (1919), 232 ff.; E. Albert, Die 
israelitisch-jlidische Auferstehungshoffnung in ihren Beziehungen zum Parsismus 
(1910): Meyer, Ursprung, Il, 58ff.; Bousset-Gressm., 478 ff.; 506 ff.; E. Ebeling, 
“Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babyloniet, I, 7exte (1931); E. Rohde, 
Psyche9-10 (1925); E. Benz, Das Todesproblem in der stoischen Philosophie (1929): 
F. Cumont, Die orient. Rel. im rom. Heidentum (1931) passim (the presentation of 
Cumont shows particularly impressively how close to the centre of Hellenistic 
religion is the thought of the future life — Can). 

1 Cf. on this point K. H. Rengstorf, Jebamot (1929), 28 ff.; 38 f.; also Str.-B., I, 886 f. 





LXX for with acc., Dt. 18:15, 18: zpogityv Aviotavat, cf. 1 Bac. 2:35: 3 Bac. 
14:14: Jer. 23:4; 37(30):9; Ez. 34:23. In quotations Ac. 3:22; 7:37, Ac. 3:26 of the 
sending of Jesus? Comparable is Plut. Marc., 27 (I, 314a): Aviotévan tw Exi thv 


Katiyoptav, to raise up someone as an accuser. Theologically the most important 
meaning is d. “to raise from the dead,” or intrans. “to rise from the dead.” 


B. Resurrection in the Greek World. 


Apart from transmigration of souls, for which GvaBiwoKeobat is used in 
Plat.Phaed., 72d, the Gk. speaks of resurrection in a twofold sense, a. Resurrection is 
impossible. Hom.Il., 24, 551 (Achilles to Priam of Hector): oUSé uw Avotijostc; cf. 
ibid., 756; 21, 56. Hdt., Ill, 62: el ol teObve@ tec AveotAo1, mpoadéked to1 Kal Aotvcyea 
tov Mijdov ExavacotnosoPat. Aesch.Ag., 1360f.: KdyW towUtdc elu , Exel 
Svounyav@ royotot tOv Vavevt Aviotévat méduv. Soph.El., 137 ff.: GAA oUtot tOV y 
E& Aida nayKoivov Aiuvac matép Avothoetc oUTE yOotc OUTE Attalow. Aesch.Eum., 
648: Anaé Oavdvtoc oUtic Eot Avdotaotc. With a transition to b. Eur.Herc. Fur., 719: 
oUK, él ye Ly tic OEWv AvaotHoeté viv. b. Resurrection may take place as an isolated 
miracle. Plat.Symp., 179c: ES0cav toUto yépac ol Deoi, EE Atdov Avelvat néAW TV 
woyryv. Luc.Salt., 45: kal tAv Tovéapem Avéotaow, Kal tv Ac Exl tobtW Kat 
Aoxinmout Opyjv. Aesculapius the physician is also one who raises the dead. So in 
Ps.-Xenophon’s work on dyeing (Cyn., 1, 6): AoxAnmi0c de «Kal peiGovev Etvyev, 
Oviotavat wEv teOveMtac, vocoUvtac S€ Ido0o1. According to Paus., II, 26, 5 the 
shepherd who recognises the foundling Aesculapius in the lightning proclaims: O71 
Aviotmot tebveWtac (cf. Il, 27, 4). The raising of an apparently dead girl in Rome by 
Apollonius of Tyana is recounted in Philostr. Vit. Ap., IV, 45, 150,000 denarii being 


2 Wdt. Ag., ad loc. 

Marc. Ad Marcellam. 

Phaed. Phaedo. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

El. Electra. 

Eum. Humenides. 

Herc. Hercules Furens. 

Symp. Symposion. 

Salt. De Saltatione. 

Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Cyn. Cynegeticus. 

Paus. Pausanias, the Periegete, probably of Magnesia by Mt. Sipylos, author under the 
emperor Commodus of his Journey through Greece (Mepijyynotcs EXAdd00) in 10 
books, ed. J. Schubart, 1881; F. Spiro, 1903 ff. 





contributed as additional endowment. The raisings reported in such apocryphal Acts 
as Act. Petr. Verc., 25-28 are also essentially Hellenistic. 


The idea of a general resurrection at the end of the age 1s alien to the Greeks. 
Indeed, it is perhaps attacked on a Phrygian inscription: [o]l 5 S[eiA]atot mavt[Ec] elc 
dvéotaow (Brénovtec?).4 In Ac. 17:18 Gvéotactc seems to be misunderstood by the 
hearers as a proper name (cf. 17:31f.). 


C. Resurrection in the OT and Judaism. 


The OT recounts individual resurrections in 1 K. 17:17 ff.; 2 K. 4:18 ff.; 13:20. 
There was inward preparation for the hope of general resurrection in its eschatological 
form (Ez. 37:1—14; Is. 53:10; Job 19:25 ff.; Ps. 73), but this did not come to 
formulation apart from Persian influence.’ It first becomes palpable in Is. 26:19: 


Gvactyoovtat ol vexpoi (LXX for ,, synon. EyepOjoovtat for and 


Da. 12:2: noAAol TOV KabEevddvtmv EyepOjoovtat (_ ). and is then more 
comprehensively developed in Apocalyptic’ Where the doctrine of an intermediate 
state obtains, the more immediately interesting resurrection of the righteous comes at 
the beginning and that of the wicked at the end. 


The Sadducees and Samaritans rejected this hope (Mk. 12:18 and par.; Ac. 23:8: 
Jos.Bell., 2, 165; Ant., 18, 168 The rejection constantly recurs: Ber., 9, 5: “The 
Minim say that there is only one world”; jChag., 77b, 4: Elisa ben Abuja said: “There 
is no resurrection of the dead.” Sanh., 10, 1 is directed against it: “Whosoever says 
that the resurrection of the dead cannot be deduced from the Torah has no part in the 
future world.” The whole of later Judaism includes the hope of the resurrection as a 
firm and necessary part of its faith: Schmone Esre, 2.9 In T. Ber., 7, 5 the doxology to 
be pronounced in a graveyard is as follows: “He will cause you to arise. Blessed be 
He who keeps His Word and raises the dead!” In Hellenistic Judaism the hope of the 
resurrection is spiritualised. Neither Josephus nor Philo uses Gvéotaotc in the sense of 
resurrection. Josephus interprets his hope of immortality in terms of Pharisaic dogma 
(Bell., 2, 163). Philo does not understand immortality as continuation of life but 
mystically as liberation from particularity, as the new birth (Quaest. in Ex. 2:46, 


Act. Petr. Verc. Acts of Peter of Vercellae. 

3 E. Hennecke, Neutestamentl. Apokryphert- (1924), 244. 

4W.M. Ramsay, 7he Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, No. 232 (Eumeneia). There is 
not sufficient evidence to prove that the author was an Epicurean Jew. 

5 For Jewish accounts of resurrections, cf. P. Fiebig, Jtidische Wundergeschichten 
(1911), 16; Str.-B., I, 560, IL, 545. 

6 — Bibl. and — Cwm/Oavatoc. 

synon. synonym. 

7 Cf. esp. Str.-B., IV, 1166-1198. 

8 On the Samaritans, cf. Str.-B., I, 551 f. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/., 51 f.). 

9 Schiirer, Il, 539; Str.-B., IV, 211. 

Quaest. in Ex. Quaestiones in Exodum. 





Harris, p. 60 f.)10 He describes the ascent of the soul in Sacr. AC., 5. Hell is 
separation from God already effective here and now (Cher., 2). 


D. Resurrection in the NT. 


1. The NT tells of individual resurrections from the dead. As one customarily calls 
someone who is asleep or sick, and takes him by the hand and raises him, so the 
miracle-worker does with the dead, and they arise (Mk. 5:42: cf. with 9:27; Ac. 9:40 f. 
with 9:34). As the NT itself teaches, such procedures are not strange to the thinking of 
the world around (Mk. 6:14; Hb. 11:35). Nevertheless, Ac 20:10 ff. reveals a capacity 
to distinguish. The records from the life of Jesus in particular (Mk. 5:21—43 and par.: 
Lk. 7:11-17; Jn. 11:1-44) are marked by seriousness, sobriety and solemnity. The 
awakenings are signs of the Messianic age and are not therefore isolated miracles (Mt. 
11:5; Jn. 11:25, 26, cf. 5:20f.; 6:39, 40, 44, 54). Mt. 27:53 must be cited in the same 
connection. 





2. The resurrection of Jesus (often, though not always, with the addition €« 
vekp@v) is announced by Jesus Himself! (Mk. 8:31 and par.; 9:9 and par.; 9:31 and 
par.: 10:34) and is described in the earliest proclamation as the work of the Father 
whereby the Crucified is exalted to Messianic Sed: (Ac. 1:22; 2:24, 31f.; 4:33; 
10:41; 13:33 f.; 17:3, 31; R. 1:4; 1 C. 15:1 ff). On such questions as the significance 
of the resurrection for the kerygma, the dying and rising again of gods in Hellenism 
etc.,  Eysipm, ovGda. 


3. The general resurrection has that of Jesus as its first-fruits (Ac. 26:23: mp@toc 
EC AvactacEewc veKxpOv: 1C 15:20: dnapyn tv KEKOLNHEVOV: v.21: & AvOpazov 
Avaotacic vexp@v: Col. 1:18: Apy}j, tpatotoKos Ek TOV veKpOv. In the NT, too, the 
inner logic of faith 1s towards the resurrection to life (1 C. 15:22: R. 8:11; Jn. 6:39, 40, 
44,54: Avactiom aUtOv Ev th EoyatN Nuwépa. Nevertheless, the predominant view is 
that of a double resurrection (Jn. 5:29: Gvéotactcs Coc, Kpioeme; cf. R. 14:9; 2 C. 
5:10). Possibly in Lk. 14:14: N Gvéotactc tMv Sikaiwv, and certainly in Rev. 20:5, 6: 
N Avéotacts Ff xpwtn, Jewish tradition is followed and the resurrection to life is seen 
as a prior act in time at the beginning of the millennium. We are to take | C. 15:23 f. 
in the same way if tO téA0c¢ does not signify the end of the world but the “rest” of the 





10 E. Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d'Alexandrie (1908), 
240 ff.; R. Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe (1929), 111; H. H. 
Schaeder, Gnomon, 5 (1929), 353 ff.; Reitzenstein, ARW, 27 (1929), 241 ff. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

11 According to W. Michaelis, 7aiifer, Jesus, Urgemeinde (1928), 100 f., the saying 
of Jesus about His resurrection cannot be clearly distinguished from that concerning 
His parousia. On the tendency for the resurrection, the sending of the Paraclete and 
the parousia to merge in John’s Gospel, cf. the comm. and NT theologies. 

12 Acc. to G. Bertram, “Die Himmelfahrt Jesu vom Kreuze,” Festgabe flir Deissmann 
(1926), 187 ff.; E. Lohmeyer, Kyrios Jesus (1928), 48 f., the accent fell variously on 
the resurrection and the exaltation in Paul and the rest of the NT. Acc. to E. Fascher, 
ZNW, 26 (1927), 1 ff. the only essential thing was the Gz0 oeoU, all the rest being 
merely “ideogram.” 








dead.13 Similarly in 1 Th. 4:16 f. the union of resurrected believers and of those who 
are still alive with their Lord seems to take place without judgment. A different view 
seems to prevail in R. 2:16; 2 Th. 1:9, 10; 1 C. 4:5; 2 C. 5:10. The conceptions are 
fluid, as in Judaism. 


Though it is already for believers a present possession!# the resurrection to life is 
still the goal of their hope and striving (Phil. 3:11: E€avéotactc, found only here in 
the NT). On the Gnostic error combatted in 2 Tm. 2:18: Avaotacw dn yeyovévat, cf. 
Menander in Iren., I, 23, 5: resurrectionem enim per id, quod est in eum baptisma, 
accipere eius discipulos, et ultra non posse mori, sed perseverare non senescentes et 
immortales.° There is a strongly figurative use in Eph. 5:14: Gvaota &x tOv vexpOv, 
Kal Exipavdoet co O Xptotoc. 


Those who denied the resurrection in Corinth (1 C. 15:12) were probably repelled 
by the materialism of Jewish expectation!® (— Eveipw, o) La). 


rd fa ; 4 
Avéotaois, t ECavaotacic. 


The two words are equivalent. |. Trans. a. the “erection” of statues, dams etc.: ep. 
Claud. ad Alex.! Jos Ant., 17, 151: 14, 473: 11, 19: cf. Bell., 5, 205: BGU, 362. VII, 3 
(215 A.D.): b. “expulsion” from one’s dwelling: Hdt.. [X, 106: Polyb., II, 21, 9: thv tOv 
600 OvAMV Avéotacw: Jos.Ant., 10, 185; 2, 248: 16, 278: Bell., 6, 339. 2. Intrans. a. 
“arising: Aristot.Spir., 8. p. 485a. 18 f.. from sleep: Soph.Phil., 276: from bed in the 
morning: Porphyr. Vit. Pyth., 40: mid. “to go to stool”: Hippocr.Epid.. VI. 7, 1; Progn.. 


13 This interpretation has gradually gained acceptance, cf. Joh. W., Bchm., Ltzm. | C. 
The older view that we should render: “Then cometh the end of the world,” is to be 
found in Heinrici | C., ad /oc. and K. Deissner, Auferstehungshoffnung und 
Pneumagedanke bei Paulus (1912), 23 ff. 

14 In R. 6:5, 8 we do not have a futurum resurrectionis (Barth R. 175 f., 182 ad loc.) 
but /ogicum, Col. 2:12 f.. 3:1; cf. Khl. R., 204; Sickbg. R., 219. 

15 An essentially fuller version is found in Demas and Hermogenes, Act. PI. et 
Thecl., 14 (E. Hennecke, N¢/. Apokr?, 200), namely, that the resurrection has taken 
place in children. 

16 A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus (1930), 93 f., has in view the 
representatives of an ultra-conservative eschatology who could offer hope of 
glorification at the parousia only to the living. 

1 H. Idris Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (1924), 23 ff., line 31, 45. 

Spir. De Spiriti. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Vit. Vita Pythagorae. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. Ilberg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Epid. Epidemiae. 

Progn. Prognosticum. 


1 1 There is no instance of its use for “recovery.” b. “rising up”: Thuc., Il. 14, or 
“departure”: Strabo, II, 3, 6. c. “rising” or “insurrection”: Demosth.Or., 1, 5. 


Of these meanings, we find only 2a in Lk. 2:34: oUtoc Keita cic xt@ow Kal 


dvéotacw? (for the fall and rising, 1.e., the judgment and salvation). For the image, cf. 
Ps. 118:22, 23; Is. 8:14, 15; 28:16; R. 9:33; 1 Pt. 2:6; Mk. 12:10 and par.; Lk. 20:17 
f.: for the fact, cf. 1 C. 1:18 ff. 


Otherwise the term is used exclusively of the resurrection (of Christ) from the 
dead (Mk. 12:18 and par.; Jn. 5:29; Ac. 1:22; R. 1:4; Hb. 6:2; Rev. 20:5 f. etc. 
EEaveotacic—with the latter meaning—is found only in Phil. 3:11. On all material 
points > Aviornut, Eveipa. 


Oepke 
Avo — volic. 
Avonia, Avowos — vouoc. 
Avéo10c — doe. 
Avoyi — 359 
Avrayovicoug — 134 ff. 
Avté,Aayuo, — 252 
AvravarAnpowm 
Avranodidmut, Avtanddoug, Avtanddooic — Sido 
AvtanoKpivona — Kpivo. 


} 4 Ld 
Avteyom — Exo. 





2 Do we have here the explanation of the strange use of EZavaotactic to denote a piece 
of furniture in BGU, 717, 11? It follows oxagtov (chamber-pot?). Cf. Berichtigungen 
und Nachtrdge zu BGU, UI, 4. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

3 The suggestion of J. Weiss and Gressmann (KI. Lk., ad loc.) that the words «al 
Gvaotactw should be deleted as an addition has little to support it. 


rd wv 
dvtu 


Gvti is one of the prepositions whose use goes back to the Hellenistic period. In its 
basic meaning of “over against” it does not occur in the NT, but is mostly used in the 
sense of a. “in place of,” often in figures like kaxOv Gvtl kaxoU (R. 12:17; 1 Th. 5:15; 
1 Pt. 3:9); yapw Avti yapitog (In. 1:16)! In this respect it makes little difference 
whether the word denotes an actual replacement, an intended replacement, or a mere 
equivalent in estimation (Hb. 12:16: Avtl Bpdoews pic AnéS5eto TA ApWTOTOKIG), OF 
similarity (1 C. 11:15: K6un Avtl mzepiBodraiov). From the meaning a. there develops b. 
“on behalf of’ == Unép: Mt. 17:27: S0Uvat Gvt’ Eno Kal coU, “for” == “to the 
account of”: and also c. “for the sake of” in Gvtl tobtov == “for this cause,” Eph. 
5:31: dv0’ @v == “for the reason that” or “because,” 2 Th. 2:10, and frequently in Lk. 
(Lk. 12:3 in themain clause, thus signifying “therefore”). 





In Mk. 10:45 and par.: 5oUvat tv woyrv aUtoU AUtpov Avtl TOAAOV, , the 
position of Gvtl 70AA@v shows that it is dependent on Adtpov and not SoUvat. It thus 
has the meaning of a. and not of b. in the sense of Mt. 17:27. The sacrificed life of 
Jesus is a sufficient price to redeem many. Even if we relate the Avtl moAA@v to 
5oUva1 and understand it in the sense of b., the saying still contains in substance the 
thought of representation or substitution. For the mo/Aoi have not merely forfeited a 
favourite possession but their very lives, themselves; and what Jesus gives them is His 
very life, Himself. What He does on their behalf is simply to take their place. 


In Jos.Ant., 14, 107: thv 60KOv aUt® tAV ypvofv AvtpoV Avti navt@V ES«Kev. it is 
incontestable that dvti means “in place of.” For the priest is not merely intending to give 
something for the good of the treasury. He is seeking to satisfy Crassus that the latter may 
take this ingot of gold instead of the treasury. 


Biichsel 


+ Avtiducoc 


A. Avtiducoc outside the NT 


1. Avtidtkoc is the “opponent at law” (plaintiff or defendant). Aeschin.Fals. Legat.. 
165. Plat.Phaedr., 261c.: Ev Sucaotiptotc ol Avtiducot ti SpMow;: 273c: Ereyyov 7H 


* Gvti. Bl.-Bebr. § 208; Radermacher, 138: Ditt. SyIB_ [V, 218. s.v. dvti: W. 

Kuhring, De praepos. Graec. in chart. Aegypt. usu (Diss. Bonn, 1906); K. Rossberg, 
De praep. Graec. in chart. Aegypt. Ptolm. aet. usu (Diss. Jena, 1909). 

1 Cf. PhiloPoster. C., 145: 610 tdc mpatac yapitac ... Etépac Avt Exsivev Kal tpitac 
Gvtl tv Sevtép@v Kal del véac Avtl maAaLotTEpov ... ExOiS@ot. 

Biichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

Aeschin. Aeschines, Athenian orator and politician (c. 390-314 B.c.), who gained 
fame by opposing Demosthenes. The letters ascribed to him are not authentic, ed. F. 
Blass, 1896. 

Fals. De Falsa Legatione. 


TApaosoi TO AvtwiKW:; Leg.. XI, 937b: TMV Avttoik@v Exatepoc. both parties in a suit. 
Cf. also Epict.Diss., II. 2. 10: oxéxtov kal tv @dow TOU dtkaotoU Kal TOV AvtidtKov; IIT, 
9,5: dp oUv mévtec Eyouev Uytf) SOyuwata Kal GU Kal O AvtiéiKdc cov: though Avtistkoc 
can also mean the defendant: Antiphon Or., 1, 5; P. Oxy., 37. I, 8 (Uist century A.D.) or the 
plaintiff: Lys., 7, 13. The opponents or parties in a legal dispute may be either individuals 
or groups (esp. common in the pap.). For opponents in a private suit. cf. P. Lips., 33, II. 4 
(368 A.D.), where at the head of a record of proceedings we find Avtidi[Ko]ic yaipet[v] 
after the names of the litigants. In Ditt. SyH, 656, 24. it is used of the party in a civic 
action, the citizens of Abdera in their appeal to Rome calling the Thracian king Kotys. 
who was trying to annex their city, dvti6tKoe. 


We find this direct sense in the LXX at Prv. 18:17: dikatoc Eavt0U Katiyopoc Ev 

TPOTOAOYia Wc d A ExiPGAN O Avtiducoc () EAEyyetat. Cf. also Jos.Ant., 8, 30: 70 
dE tic Avtidikov teOvyKévan, the women contesting for the zatdtov before Solomon. In 
PhiloAet. Mund., 142 the judge does not pronounce his verdict Tplv [zapa] TOV 
dvtdikov dkoUoat. Similarly in Leg. Gaj., 350: exatépobev otf}vau tOUC Avtoikovc 
uetd TWV ODvayopevadvtav (advocates); 361: yékuc EK TOV AvTBikov Kateppayn. CF. 
362. The Rabbis simply borrowed the foreign word and described opponents at law as 

- Pesikt., 122b.: Dt. r.. 5 on 16:18 of the contesting parties.2 But in Heb. the 


contestantis also (Aram. ): b.Scheb., 31a: b.Ber., 16b: Ab., 1, 8.3 


2. This image of the court action is then applied in such a way that, originally with a 
conscious retention of the image, it is used metaphorically of any contesting parties. 
LXX: 1 Bac. 2:10 (the song of Hannah): Kvptoc dobevih noujoet Avtidétkov aUTOU 


Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. Schenk? 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

Lys. Lysias, of Athens (445-380 B.c.), belongs to the canon of the 10 Attic orators, 
ed. T. Thalhelm, 1901. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

P. Lips. Griechische Urkunden der Papyrussammlung zu Leipzig, ed. L. Mitteis, 
1906. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sv//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

| For further examples, Moult.-Mill., 47; Preisigke Wort., 133. 

Aet. De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Pesikt. Pesikta (de Rab. Kahana), collection of homilies (Strack, Hin/., 202 f.). 

Dt. r. Deuteronomium rabba (Debarim rabba), Homiletic Midrash on Deuteronomy 
(Strack, Fini. , 206). 

2 Str.-B., I, 288. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Savings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl., 54). 

3 Ibid., Il, 238. 





( ):4Is. 41:11: AxoAOUVtat mévtEc Ol AvTIStKOI GOD ( —the enemies of 

Israel as opponents in a dispute, Iep. 27:34: Kpiow Kpwel TPOc TOUC Avtoikovc AUTOU 

( 1 )—Yahweh conducts Israel’s case against its opponents at law. The same use of the 
image is found at Jer. 50:34, except that the Mas. has Israel’s opponent in view, the LX X 


(27:34) Yahweh's. The image is also found in the Rabbr:Ab... 4, 22: God is both litigant 
and judge: Gn. r.. 82 on 35:17: God is advocate in the judgment of the nations. 


3. Very generally. the image having slipped into the background, Gvtiéducoc simply 
means opponent, esp. in poetic usage. Aesch.Ag., 41: IIpipwov néyac AvtistKoc 
Mevédaoc Avaé. LXX: Est. 8:11: ypfoOat toic Avtiko1c aUtTOV of the adversaries of the 
Jews. Sir. 33:9 (Heb. 36:7): Ecapov Avtiétkov in a liturgical passage. Jos.Ant., 13. 413: <i 
ApKeobelev tolc AvNpypévotc ol Avtiétkot. PhiloLeg. All., I, 87: ducatocbvy OUdEvOc 
oUoa Gveibucos, Virt.. 174: God as Avtidéucoc. In the Rabbinic fieldGn. r., 100 on 
50:21. 


B. Avtiducoc in the NT 





In the NT we never have Gvtidtkoc in the direct and concrete sense of a litigant 
(1). On the other hand, we have the use of the image (2) in Mt. 5:25: io0t eUvoMv t@ 
AvrisikW cov—pnmoté o& TAPASW O Avtidikoc 1 Kpith. This is not a prudent maxim 
of middle-class morality; the Gvtiéixoc is the brother with whom one must not 
squabble on the way to the judge—the background is eschatological The same 
eschatological content is to be found in the parable in Lk. 12:58: Wc yap Undyetc peta 
toU Avtdikov oov Ex Apyovta. The only point is that in Mt. the relationship to the 
neighbour is predominant, whereas in Lk. it is the relationship to Gof. It seems that 
the comparison was contained in Q, but could be interpreted differently’ 


The usage in 1 Pt. 5:8: O Avtidikog UULMv SiéBoroc, hovers between 2. and 3. As 
the zepinatel shows, the image of a court action is abandoned. Yet in the background 
there stands , Aram. , 0, , which also means opponent, esp. at 
law (— 516Rodoc, oatavdc). It is as such that Satan in Job 1:6 ff. and 2:1ff. is 
prosecutor before the judgment seat of God, just as == toU AvttkeloOat aUtO 
at Zech. 3:1 signifies the action of the accuser. The role of Satan is the same in Rev. 





4 The later use of xotelv Kpiwa and «ptvel shows that the image is retained. 

Mas. Masora. 

5 Str.-B., I, 288 f. 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Hin/., 209 ff.). 
Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

6 The verb: LXX Ju. 6:31 A: Oc Gvtedixnoev: 12:2 A: Avidtk@v. Pap. Preisigke 
Sammelbuch, 2055, 2 (4th—Sth centuries A.D.). Concerning the point of the action, 
Iep. 28:36 (Mas. 51:36) has: EyM KpwO tNv AvtidtKdv cov ( ) In 
PhiloLeg. All., IL, 92 neutr.: 10 Gvtidtkov thc Ndovic. 

7 Schl. Mt., 174 f. 

8 God is here Avtidtkoc, Kpttijc and mpaKtap all in one, as Godet rightly observes. 
The Gvtidicoc can hardly be Satan (K1. Lk., ad loc.) as the Carpocratians believed 


according to Iren., I, 25, 4. 
9 Cf. JilicherGlJ;, 240 ff. 


12:10 as in Job: 0 katnyopMv aUtoUc Ev@mov toU MeoU NUM Nuépac Kal voKtdc. 
The d1aRoAoc is the calumniator. Thus in | Pt. 5:8 we no longer have the picture of 
the opponent at law; yet this picture originally gave colour to the expression. 


The word is used very generally in the sense of opponent (3) in Lk. 18:3: 
Exdiknodov Le AxO toU Avtidikov Lov, for in this case there is no opponent in court, 


but the widow is pleading with the judge alone. 


Schrenk 


i r ~ 
QVTUKSUW al — Kel Lat. 


+ AvtiAauBavouai, AvtiAnWyic, ovvavtiaupavonar 





Ovri.aupévonat in Att. prose means “to grasp,” “to take up a matter,” “to master”: 
Xenoph.Cyrop., II, 3, 6: Eppapévac Avtvwovtat TOV apaynatov; “to take up helpfully” 
(Eur.Tro., 464). In the pap. it is often used for “to help” (cf. further Diod. S., XI, 13, 
though we do not find this meaning in Philo), as also in the more basic senses. Avtinpyic 
originally means “grasping” or “appropriation” (App.Rom. Hist. even uses it in the sense 
of “import,” VIII, 89); and it is thus used in Plato and still in Philo It takes the sense of 
“help” in Iambl.Myst., 7, 3 and frequently in the pap. (as early as the 2nd century B.C.). 
Deissmann’s explanation that the LXX application to religious relationships is based on 
its reference to rulers, who are honoured as divine, is materially unnecessary; in any case 
the cultus in Egypt has the invocation: AvtWaRoU, Kipte ... (CIG, 4712b == Ditt. Or., 
697). ovvavtianBavouat has the sense of “to take up with,” cf. Diod. S., XIV, 8, 2, 
where Liddell-Scott again sees the thought of help. This sense seems to be at least 
possible, and even more probable, in the inscriptions and pap. quoted by Deissmarn. 


In the LXX we often find the proper sense of “to grasp”; and the metaphorical sense 
of “to keep to” (Is. 26:3), or “to enter into alliance with” (M1. 6:6), is also found. In 2 
Macc. 11:26 GvtiAnuwic means “taking up something.” Yet the idea of help is 
predominant. In relation to one’s neighbour, AvriapPRavouat is used about 14 times; of 
God Avra Bdvopat is used 20 times, mostly in the Psalms, as also Avtinpyte (plur. 


“assistances ). ovpvavtiAauPpavouat a. “to share a task with someone” (Ex. 18:22; Nu. 
11:17); “to help someone in his work” (y 88:22 == R. 8:26). 





Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Zurich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 

Tro. Troades. 

Rom. Hist. Romanae Historiae. 

lambl. lamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894: De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Myst. De Mysteriis. 

1 Deissmann B., 87. 

Liddell-Scott H. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, New ed. by H. St. 
Jones, 1925 ff. 

2 Deissmann LO, 68. 





In the NT GvttAauBdvopat is used 1. more in the original sense (v. 
Xenoph.Cyrop., II, 3, 6, — supra) of serious concern for a nght relationship to the 
brother, esp. one’s own Christian slave (1 Tm. 6:2), or of regard for the weak (Ac. 
20:35). 


2. It is also used in the LXX sense (Is. 41:9) for “divine help” (Lk. 1:54). 


In 1 C. 12:28 Avtidnpyic is not to be understood as the assumption of office (as in 
P. Oxy., 900, 13), since we have here a list of specific offices; what it means is 
“help,” the gift or capacity being differentiated from those that precede by the fact 
that it does not have a miraculous character, and thus leads on to those that follow. 
The reference is obviously to the activity of love in the dealings of the community (cf. 
Ac. 6:1 ff.). 





OVVAVTIAGLPAVOLLAL means “to take up with.” It 1s used in a secular sense in Lk. 
10:40 and of the pneumatic prayer of the Christian assisting or replacing the noetic in 
R. 8:26. Here the pneuma is not thought of as fertia persona but as having become 
one with man. It has entered into union with the human kapodica and there fashions 
prayers which cannot be grasped by the human understanding and are not 
immediately adequate before God, but must first be searched out by Him. This 
pneumatic prayer is a charismatic dealing with God like speaking with tongues, 
whether with or without the corresponding forms (v. 26, otevaynolco GAaAntOIGC). 





Delling 
AvtiAvtpov — rW0. 
Avtmic0ia — p100dc. 
Avtitvmos — tx06. 
Avtiypiotos — ypiotdc. 
AvundKpitos — Unoxpive. 


Ly rv P 
Avvnmotaktos — ta00w. 


al 3 ; - uw Q 
dv, Av@tspov" (— Avavev). 





1. Adv. of place with the twofold meaning of “above” and “upward,” and of time 
with the meaning of “earlier” (anton. K&t@); Gv denotes land (as opposed to sea), 
mountains, the atmosphere, heaven and its gods, and even the earth as opposed to the 
underworld! In the NT it is normally used of heaven in its material (In. 11:41; Ac. 





v. vide. 
* Ava. Lohmeyer on Col. 3:1; Str.-B., II, 116, 430. 
1 Cf. Pape, Liddell-Scott, s.v. 


2:19) or religious sense (In. 8:23: Gl. 4:26; Phil. 3:14; Col. 3:1, 24 For early 
Christianity, as for Judaism and Hellenism, it is natural to think of the Deity in heaven 
and thus to equate divine and heavenly. Thus expressions like the substant. 1a dv@ 
(In. 8:23: Phil. 3:14; Col. 3:1, 2) or the attribut. Gvw (GI. 4:26; Phil. 3:14) may be 
regarded as traditional. Similar expressions may be found both in Hellenistid and 
Palestinian Judaism. The distinction between above and below () / 

plays an important role among the Rabbis. A large measure of parallelism is 
maintained between what is and takes place above and what is and takes place below’ 





2. In Philo the religious antithesis between God and the world is linked with a 
speculation which distinguishes an upper and a lower world. God is put in the upper 
and the lower is sub-divided so as to produce a varied but integrated whole with God 
at the head and matter at the foot? Similar cosmological constructions are common in 
Hellenism, especially in Gnosticism” To the degree that the thought of God remains 
weak, such metaphysical speculation may understand td Avo as a higher world, until 
God is finally thought of as emanating from this world in a theogonic process. 


There is no similar doctrine of the two worlds behind either Judaism or the NT In 
both cases it is excluded by the concept of God in which the position of God as 
Creator and Lord of the world is unconditionally maintained. In the NT the antithesis 
between above and below is essentially religious. Above is God and His perfect 
revelation, below the world which is His creature but which stands in personal 
antithesis to Him. Thus the Gv@ «ifotc in Phil. 3:14 is the call of God in Jesus Christ: 
the ta Ava of Col. 3:1, 2 can be more precisely defined: Where Christ is at the right 
hand of God; the opposite of this world denoted by the td va of Jn. 8:23 is not that 
world’ but the Father (13:1). The nature of the Jerusalem which is above (G. 4:26) is 
not described in cosmological but in religious terms; and rather strangely its opposite 


2 The two cannot be separated. In prayer God is sought with an upward glance (Jn. 
11:41; 17:1). 

3 Jos.Bell., 5, 400: tOv Gva dSikaotiv: Gr. Bar. 4: Ev aUT@ LéAOVvOW THV Ava KAAotw 
mpoohaPelv; PhiloRer. Div. Her., 70: (tN¢ woyf}c) va mpOc¢ AUTO (tO Ovtwc Ov) 
clAKvopévys etc. (cf. the index to Leisegang). 

4 E.g., Chag., 2, 1: Whoseover considers what is above and what is below, cf. Str.-B., 
II, 116, 430. , b.Taan, 5a. S. Nu., 84 on 10:36: As the Shekinah 

above is always surrounded by thousands and tens of thousands (Ps. 68:17), so it is 
below (Nu. 10:36). S. Nu., 84 on 10:35: As the Israelites had to make bricks in Egypt, 
so they will also be made above. 

5 It is worth noting that Philo uses dv@tépw and Gvwrtdatw together with Gva 
(Leisegang, Index). Neither word, however, is used in this sense in the NT (Gva@tepov 
is used in Lk. 14:10 of the better place at table, and in Hb. 10:8 of the first part of a 
passage of Scripture). The air has special significance for Philo, since as a light 
material it moves upwards (Gig., 22), as do also souls (Som., I, 139). 

6 Plotinus often speaks of tO Ava in this sense: Enn., I, 6, 7: dvaBaivovot mpOc tO 
Ova; V, 9, 1: dSvvatioavtec SE Idelv TO Ava. 

7 0 — Kdopo¢ Exelvoc and similar expressions are not found in the NT, where we 
simply have O Kdop10¢ OUTOc and, of course, O LWé\A@v — alov etc. 

8 Even in the Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit the decisive contrast is not 
cosmological but religious and ethical. 


is that which now is rather than a lower Jerusalem (v. 25). Naturally the NT has no 
doctrine of creation and consummation which establishes the relationship of the va 
to the present world. There are materials for a doctrine of two worlds. Indeed, we are 
given plastic descriptions of heaven, the new Jerusalem? The air is the place of spirits 
where those who are perfected will meet Christ (— Anxdévrmotc, 380):" Yet in spite of 
these points of contact with the doctrine of two worlds, or with its mythical basis, the 
total view of the NT is determined by the religious antithesis between God as the holy 
and eternal and the world as the sinful and therefore transitory (— «dou0c). There 1s 
no NT cosmology in the Philonic or Gnostic sense. 





+ AGv@Oev. 


Both in and outside the NT a. an adv. of place “from above” Mt. 27:51: aa 
dva0_ev Ewc Kéta (the veil of the temple), b. adv. of time “from an earlier period” 
(Ac. 26:5: cf. Ditt. Syll3, 685, 81: vopotc yap lepotc Kal Exitpiotc Gvadev 
Stexek@vto Iva undsic ...; Jos.Ap., 1, 28: Ex wakpotdtav Avalev ypdvev etc.). c. 
“From the first” (Lk. 1:3: cf. Epict.Diss., IL, 17, 27: dva8ev GpéaoAa). d. “anew” (GI. 
4:9: cf. Artemid.Oneirocrit., 1, 13: Gvabet altOc Sd€ete yewOoOon: Jos.Ant., 1, 263: 
oiriav AvalEev noteltat mPOc aUtOV, of the renewal of an original friendship). 


As regards Jn. 3:3, 7 the original usage does not help us to decide, but inclines in 
favour of a. “born from above.” For it is only with a. that we can link Job 3:4: un 
Avatntout aUthv O Kdptog Gvabev (Jm. 1:17; 3:15, 17), and in Phifoa strong 
religious sense “of God.’? It is decisive that elsewhere Jn. always uses Gv@ev in the 
sense of a. (3:31: 19:11, 23), and he always describes birth in terms of its origin, 1.c., 
of God (1:13; 1 Jn. 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5:18), of the Spirit or flesh (3:6), of water and the 
Spirit (3:5). To presuppose an originally purely formal description of birth in the 
sense of d., and thus to make the misunderstanding of Nicodemus more pardonable, 
may correspond to modern sensibility but not to the dealings of Jesus with Nicodemus 
according to John. Recourse to an underlying Hebrew would suggest a., since 


9 Cf. Rev., also Lk. 16:19-31, but also 1 C. 15:35-49. 

10 Eph. 2:2; 1 Th. 4:17. 

adv. adverb. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

Artemid. Artemidorus, of Ephesus, interpreter of dreams in the days of Hadrian, 
author of a book on dreams with examples of fulfilled dreams, ed. R. Hercher, 1864. 
Oneirocrit. Oneirocriticum. 

1 So the MSS adduced by R. Hercher in the apparatus of his edition (1864). Hercher 
substitutes a mere Av. 

2 Rer. Div. Her., 64: 0 xatanvevolelc Avalev, oUpavion te Kal NEiac Loipac 
EmiAayav etc., e.g., Fug., 138; Mut. Nom., 260. 

3 Cf. also b.- Yoma, 39a: The man who sanctifies himself below will be sanctified 


above 1297027) (== God), and S. Nu., 45 on 7:5: Their purpose agreed with the 
higher purpose 71997 NYT. 


has this meaning.4 Declension from d. to c.s gives a dreadful pleonasm. For 

at birth a life always begins at the beginning and not at some point in its course. The 
suggestion that both a. and d. are meant is both superfluous and unprovable. 
Distinguished representatives of ecclesiastical tradition testify that Gvw0ev here means 
“from above.” Orig. Fr., 35 (p. 510, Preuschen) and Chrys. Hom. in Joh. 24, 2 (MPG, 
59, p. 145 f.) mention both a. and d. in relation to Jn. 3:5, and come down more or less 
decidedly in favour of the former. Cyr. does not consider any other meaning. The Syr. 
versions are overwhelmingly for a.: syF SYtpal Sytp; though the Lat. and Copt. favour 

d., as also Tert. and Thdr. Just. has the form: Gv uN GvayewvnOfte oU uN EloéiOnte elc 
thv Bacttetav tWV OUpavOv (Apol., I, 61), similarly Ps.-Clem. Hom., XI, 26, Recg., 
VI, 9 and Iren. Fr., 35, Stieren. 





Biichsel 


Aé10c, AvéEioc, AEM, KaTAeLOm 





+ GE1oc, AvdEi0s. 


4 Gn. r., 51 on 19:24: T9YN79 TAY YI TAT PN and Tanch. VIED 9:43: T7292 
DONN WOAW NWT ON (1 purify you from above, 1.e., I, God, purify you, so that 


there is no possibility of relapse into uncleanness). The Aram. is also 
unambiguous. 

5 Zn. J., ad loc. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Cyr. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 315-386 A.D.), ed. in MPG, 33 (1857). 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

Copt. Coptic. 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Thdr. Theodorus Lector, Church historian (6th century A.D.), who in his history in 
three parts deals with the period from Constantine to 518 A.D., ed. MPG, 86, 1865. 
Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914: ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

Ps.-Clem. Hom. Pseudoclementine Homilies, a narrative describing and defending the 
doctrine of the apostle Peter, ed. P. A. de Lagarde, 1865. 

Recg. Pseudoclementine Recognitions, the title of a novel which 1s partly made out of 
the Acts of Peter and which tells the story of a Roman family called Clemens, ed. P. 
A. de Lagarde, 1861. 

* Gétoc. Dob. Th. on 1, 2:12; Joh. W. 1 K. on 11:27; Loh. Phil. on 1:27. 





Properly, “bringing up the other beam of the scales,” “bringing into equilibrium.” and 
therefore “equivalent”: PhiloLeg. All., III, 10: G€iac yap oUSdeic TOV OeOv TUG, GAA 
duxaimc WOvov' OndtE YAP OUSE Tolc yoveUow Ioac AnodoUvan yaprtac Evséxetat— 
dvttyew oat ydp oUy oldv te tobtovc—.zOc¢ OUK Adbvatov TOV DeOv AusiyacOat ... 
Katd thv Aéiav TOV Ta OAG ovoTtHodmEvov; so R. 8:18: oUK Géta 74 TaOt}WatTa TOU VUV 
KoipoU mpOc tHv WéAAOVGaV S6dEav AzoKaAvOOAvar “they are not of equal weight.” Gé1v 
Eotw “it is appropriate or reasonable” (1 Cor. 16:4: 2 Th. 1:3). The use of Gétoc or 
dvééwc shows that two distinct magnitudes are equal or equivalent: an act “deserves” 
praise or punishment: Jos.Bell.. 5, 408: ei kal thv Nuetépav yevedv EdevOepiac A 
Pauaiovce KorAdcewc AEiovc Exptwe:; so in the NT: w1o80U, twhc. tpogfc. mAnyOv. 

Seon Mv. Vavatov AEtoc, Mt. 10:10, Lk. 10:7; 12:48; 23:15, 41; Ac. 23:29; 25:11, 25: 
26:31; R. 1:32: 1 Tm. 5:18: 6:1: Rev. 16:6. As Inschr. Priene, 59, 3: Extotpogf|c Etc. 
“worthy of consideration,” so 1 Tm. 1:15; 4:9: té0n¢ Anodoyfc Gé10c, “worthy in any 
wise to be received.” Supremely, God is worthy to be praised: Rev. 4:11: 5:tor the 

Lamb to open the seal: Rev. 5:2. 4. 9. Yet the context suggests that in the latter passages 
Gé1oc almost has the sense of “in a position to” (cf. 1 C. 6:2). Figuratively we have Kapzol 
GE thc wetavoiac “corresponding to repentance” (Mt. 3:8 and par.; Ac. 26:20). 





The thought of merit in later Judaism found expression inv(h)ch 
corresponds to Gétoc. Thus Gn. r., 8 on 1:26: 1:26: TNX 1) DMN OTN WT ON 


naw DN 7n 1/37/22 In contrast the self-judgment in such passages as Lk. 15:19, 
21; Jn. 1:27 and Ac. 13:25 is in terms of unworthiness’. A man is worthy of the 


Gospel of Christ as and because he receives it; all thought of merit 1s excluded by the 
nature of the Gospel (Mt. 10:11, 13; 22:8; 10:37 f.; Ac. 13:46; Hb. 11:38; Rev. 3:4). 


In a series of expressions the gen. or infin. is linked with Gétoc to indicate the 
sphere in which there is correspondence. We see this esp. in many pagan expressions 
like nopnevdouc SE AZing LEV TOV TaTPHliwv DEMv] ... GEiwmc SE Kal TOV TOATOWV. 
(Inschr. Priene, 109, 195)4 cf. R. 16:2: npooSéEnobe ... AZinc tv Ayiwv. To the 
extent that this sphere has binding force for the man who acts, the expression “to act 
accordingly” can express a living self-determination. In pagan inscriptions the 
judgment Géiac is passed on action, and sometimes in Epictet. Eon Aétog tOv HeOv 
ovumotis (Ench., 15) can be asserted as the motive of action. Paul uses the expression 
only by way of admonition zepinatelv, nodtevecOat AEiosg toU eUayyehionv, thc 
KANOEwMC, TOU KUpiov (1 Th. 2:12: Phil. 1:27; Col. 1:10; Eph. 4:1; cf. also 3 Jn. 6), and 
therein links the motive and goal of all Christian action. Its motivating power lies only 


| The form shows affinity with the so-called acclamations, v. E. Peterson, Eic QEdc 


(1926), 176/180, Loh. Apk. on 4:11. It is worth noting that A translates by 

GEtos kal Ikavoc (Str.-B., III, 491g). 

2 For further passages, v. Str.-B., I, 129, 8; Il, 254: Dalman WJ, I, 97 f.; Schl. Mt. on 
10:13: 24:35; also F. Weber, Jiid. Theo (1897), 277, 279. On the exact sense of m7, 
cf. K. G. Kuhn, Sifre Nu. § 119, n. 68. 

3 Positively, only Lk. 7:4 (the Jews of the centurion at Capernaum). 

4 For further examples, v. index of Inschr. Priene (ed. F. Hiller v. Gaertringen [1906], 
s.v. Aéiac. 

5 The expressions with Géiac are here fairly formal. 

Ench. Enchiridion. 


in the preceding action of God, which alone determines its content and thus 
distinguishes it from all legalism. Hence the warning not to receive the Lord’s Supper 
toU Kvpiov Avaciac (1 C. 11:27) does not denote a moral quality but an attitude 
determined by the Gospel. 





t E10, + KaTacOw.” 


1. “To make worthy.” This meaning must be accepted in the case of 2 Th. 1:11: iva 
Uudc GéiMmon thc KAnoewe O GEdc, in view of the significance of KAA dic. 


2. “To regard as worthy” and to act accordingly == “to value or appreciate” (even 
a punishment, © Da. 3:97; 2 Macc. 9:15; Lk. 7:7; 1 Tm. 5:17; Hb. 3:3; 10:29). 
Epictetus describes the calling, position and destiny of man as “being regarded as 
worthy of a post by Zeus”? whereas the NT with the exclusive use of the compound 
KaTAELOW expresses unworthiness of the divine gift of grace: Lk. 20:35: ol 5€ 
Katacimlévtec t00 ai®voc Exeivov tuyelv; and similarly Ac. 5:41; 2 Th. 13. 


3. “To regard as nght” (Ac. 15:38): “to ask” (Ac. 28:22). 
Foerster 
Aédpatos — dpao 
Anayyérrw — 64 
Anaidevtos — rarsero 
Anaitéwm — 193 f. 
AnadMoow — 252 f. 


AnarA0TPWM — 265 fF 


* G&16@. Dob. Th. on 2, 1:11. 

| Cf. the same meaning in Dg., 9, 1. 

2 Diss., IV, 8, 30: towU toc yap tic Eotwv O KuvikOc toU oxyatpov ... NEwpévoc 
mapa toU Arc: II, 1, 39: 1) Gévov th¢ yapac todtHS KekpiKOt1. Similarly I, 29, 47 
and 49: III, 22, $7. 

3 Vett. Val., IX, 1, p. 329, 20 ff., Kroll: Hdn noté mekayodspopnjoac Kal moAANV 
Epnuov Swodevoac NEiMOnv Ax0 VeWv AupEevoc AkivSbvov tYElV. 

Foerster Werner Foerster, Miinster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

* Gndvtnotc. E. Peterson, “Die Einholung des Kyrios,” ZSTh, 7 (1929/30), 682 ff., 
where the evidence from antiquity is given. 





According to | Th. 4:17, at the second coming of the Lord, there will be a rapture 
elc Anavtnow toU Kupiov elc Gépa. The word Anavtotc (also Undvtynotc, DG) is to be 
understood as a tech. term for a civic custom of antiquity whereby a public welcome 
was accorded by a city to important visitors. Similarly, when Christians leave the 
gates of the world, they will welcome Christ in the Gyp, acclaiming Him as Kdptoc. 


P. Berol. Il, 362. p. 7, Ditt. Or.. 332: Polyb.. V. 26. 8 etc.: Jos.Bell.. 7, 100. The Gk. 
word was also adopted by the Rabbis as a loan word, e.g., Tanch. 11/8 178a: “The great 
of the city moved out to meet the king” 777 7W °UION? PRY: 


Peterson 


drat, E€oanae 


uw 
+ Anas.’ 
1. Gnaé “once” a. as a strictly numerical concept. 


Gnagé €10do0nv (2 C. 11:25); with a temporal definition: nag tol EviawtofHdt.. 
II, 59; cf. IV, 105; LXX, Ex. 30:10: cf. 3 Macc. 1:11: Jos.Bell., 5, 236; PhiloEbr., 136: 
NT, Hb. 9:7). The expression Anaé Kal dic == “repeatedly” (LXX, Dt. 9:13, cf. 1 CL. 53. 


Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Gk. Greek. 

Tanch. Tanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Hin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

| Cf. Levy W.ort;, I, 145. 

Peterson Erik Peterson, Munich (Vol. 1-2), Rome (Vol. 3). 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Gnaé. Reg. Hb., 155, 8; Kn. Pt., 144: Zn Einl., 86, 3; Preisigke Wort. s.v. Gnaé. 

1 Reg. Hb., 248, n. 91. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

NT New Testament. 





3: 1 Macc. 3:30; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom., VII, 56, 1: oUy Gzaé, GAG [Kal] dic: in the 
NT, Phil. 4:16; 1 Th. 2:18: cf. Tt. 3:10: peta piav kal devtépav vovOcciav “after more 
than one admonition”). 


The basic meaning of Gzaé in the NT is acquired when it refers to the uniqueness 
of Christ’s work as something which cannot be repeated. Hb. 9:26: vovi 5€ Anaé ... 
El ovvekcid TWV aldvev elo ANEtyow tc Guaptiac ... megavépwmrtat. As the 
uniqueness of Christ’s appearing in the world 1s emphasised here, so is the unique 
birth of NoUc in Plotinus (Enn., VI, 8, 21 [II, 506, 16 f., Volkm.]). Cf. also the divine 
name Anaé Exéxetwva with the (ambiguous?) Alc Exéketva in one of the triads of Procl. 
(in Tim., 94c.; in Crat., 64, 3; 56, 8 The once-for-all offering of Christ is contrasted 
with the annual visit of the Jewish high-priest to the Holiest of Holies (v. 25). The 
Gmaé is even more strongly emphasised 1. by the reference to the last time, when only 
that which is definitive will take place, 2. by the twofold repetition of Gmaé in v. 27f., 
and 3. by the application of the thought of v. 26 in v. 28: Amat mpooeveyelc lc tO 
nOMM@v AveveyKelv Guaptiace Christ is not merely the unique High-priest but also the 
unique sacrifice (cf. Hb. 10:12, 14, — c). Both in v. 26 and v. 28 the aim of the Gmaé 
of Christ in relation to sin is underlined. By His one coming and death sin is finally 
set aside (— A0etéw, Avawépa). The parallel to this passage is an argument in favour 
of XpiotOc Anaé mepl GuaptwWv Ané9avev at 1 Pt. 3:18 (instead of Exa0ev); for 
according to Hb. it was meaningful for Christians to emphasise the once-for-allness of 
Christ’s death* (— 383 on R. 6:10). Indeed, in the light of it they could point 
expressly to the general human analogy of the one experience of death (Hb. 9:27: 

KaQ’ Soov Andxettat toic GvVOpanorc Axaé AnoVaveivy. 








As in relation to Christ’s first coming, so in relation to His second Gmaé acquires a 
radical meaning in the NT: for eschatological events are unique in the strict sense and 
cannot be repeated. In Hb. 12:26 the words of Hag. 2:6 are referred to the final 
catastrophe: Ett Amat EyW osiow oU pLOvov Tv yv GAA Kal tOv OUpavov. The phrase 
“yet once more,” 1.e., “for the last time,® denotes a final transformation of the world 





Dion. Hal. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, 
Atticist and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

Procl. Proclus, of Constantinople (410-485 A.D.), the last great representative of Neo- 
Platonism in Athens, his main works being his Elementary Theology and Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus; there is no complete ed. and for individual works cf. Liddell- 
Scott, XXXII. 

in in Platonis Timaeum Commentarius. 

Crat. Cratylus. 

2 Cf. W. Kroll, De oraculis Chaldaicis, Bresl. Philol. Abh., 7 (1894), 16 f. 

Vv. verse. 

3 Bengel, ad loc.: suave antitheton: semel multorum, qui tot saeculis vixerunt. 

4 As opposed to Kn. Pt., 143. 

5 The truth that man dies only once had often been stated from the time of Homer: 
Od., 12, 22: dnaé Ov) AvOpwzo1; Soph. Fr., 64 (TGF, 114, Nauck): Oavelv ydp 

oUK E€eott tolc aUtolot dic. Cf. Wis. 25. 

6 Eu Gnaé, “for the last time,” is found already in Aesch.Ag., 1322: LXX, Ju. 6:39: 
cf. also Ett 10 Anaé toUto, “yet one more time,” Ju. 16:18, 28. On this subst. Gnaé, cf. 


(v. 27) which will leave only that which cannot be transformed (— supra on Hb. 
9:26). 


b. dzac as an indefinite concept of time: (“when,” “after” etc.) “once,” and therefore 
esp. after Edv. Exci, OTe, etc.. or in conjunction with the part. praet.:; Aesch.Eum., 648: 
Ag., 1018; Amphis, 8 (CAF, II, 238): dv Gzac tic Ano0dvn. P. Oxy., 1102. 8; 471, 77: 
Jos.Ant., 4, 140; Herm.v., 3, 3. 4: Julian Or., 2. p. 91d. In the NT this form is found only 
in d cod. 69 at 1 Pt. 3:20 (?): Ote nae ESéExetO N TOU OcoU waxpoOvuia, and perhaps in 
the part. constructions in Hb. 6:4; 10:2 (— infra). 


2. nag “once-for-all” /” (> éednaE, 2). 


Mostly (and exclusively in the NT) before part praet. (in contrast v. Egdraé). P. 
Form., 1281: daaé 500évta “final reckoning,” P. Leipz., 35, 19: 14 dxaé tonmbévta EQ 
UzopvyWatov, “that which is laid down once and for all by protocol”; PhiloEbr., 198: 
APF, 2 (1903), 433 (21, 14): possibly LXX y 88:36. 


In the NT it signifies the definitiveness of the Christian state and the once-for- 
allness of the one baptism® G3ivatov yap toUc Anaé owttobévtac yevoupévove te 
tlc Swpedc thc Exovpaviov ... Kal mapanecdvtac miu AvakatwiCew Elo wEetévotav 
(Hb. 6:4). The enlightenment and reception of the Holy Spirit in baptism (— @a@tica) 
are so essentially unique that if they are lost there can be no repetition or restoration. 
The expression Anaé yevotpevoc undoubtedly!9 derives from a proverbial saying 
similar to that about those who have once tasted blood: hence the thought is also 
present that it is quite unnatural for anyone to let go again the heavenly gift. 


P. Jernstedt, “Sur la forme substantive Gmaé” (Russian), Rev. Byz., 2 (1916), 97-105 
(numerous examples being given); APF, 6 (1920), 379 f. (on P. Ry., 435): Ditt. Or., 
201, 2, 4 with n. 7 and 10, and on this Radermachet 13, 2: Deissmann LO, 185, 8 
(on P. Lond., 417, 8 and 12). 

esp. especially. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Eum. Eumenides. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

cod. Codex. 

7 Semel! is used in the same way, e.g. Horace Sat., II, 8, 24. 

v. vide. 

P. Leipz. Die griechischen Papyri Sachsens, ed. C. Wessely, 1885. 

APF Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1901 ff. 

8 Cf. Wnd. Hb2, 52 ff 

9 [bid., ad loc. 

10 As in Jos.Ant., 4, 140; Bell., 2, 158, though here the once-or-allness is not stressed. 


In the dzaé kexaSaptopévoi of Hb. 10:2 what is actually true of Christians is 
hypothetically stated of the Jews. In Judaism there was no once-for-all purification 
because no once-for-all sacrifice; but Christianity has both! (— Epanaé, 384). 


The Epistle of Jude!4 formulates the thought of Christian once-for-allness in a 
more rigid and intellectual manner. Christianity is now Anaé mapado0eloa tolc Ayiotc 
miotic (Jd. 3). The Gmaé underlines the concept of fides, quae creditur. Thus 
Christians are el56tec mae mé&vta, i.e., men who know everything necessary for 
salvation and who therefore, according to the author, possess it. Here there is no 
danger of loss. The thought is thus quite different from that of Hb., and we recall that 
Paul knows nothing of a miottc given once and for all in this sense. 


It is interesting that Philo on one occasion (Ebr., 198) censures miotevew tolc Anaé 
mapadodelot (1.e.. believing as if laws were given once and for all). 


If in Jd. 5 the reading of & 1739 Cl. Al. Pesh etc. is right.13 the unique redemption of 


Israel out of Egypt is here advanced as a prototype of the one definitive redemption by 
Christ. 


+ €oanaé.*! 


1. Egdnagé “at once” (== “together’). P. Lond., 1708, 242: oUK Um Ev Eoanaé, 
“not individually but together”; 483, 88: Egdamaeé Oporoyelv, “to agree in the lump”; P. 
Flor., HI, 158, 102 In the NT 1 C. 15:6. 


2. Ednaé, “once and for all.”3 In the NT this is a technical term for the 
definitiveness and therefore the uniqueness or singularity of the death of Christ and 
the redemption thereby accomplished: R. 6:10: th) Guaptid Gnébavev Egaaaé, where 
Epanaé, prepared and emphasised in v. 9 by oUKétt Gxo00vNoxet, Vavatoc OUKETI 
kuptievet, sharply expresses the basic significance of the death of Christ, namely, that 
sin and Christ are quits, and Christians with Christ, since His one death is of 





11 In the reading & c Or Tert the washing only of the feet in Jn. 13:10 symbolises the 
once-or-all purification by Christ. 

12 Cf. Zn Einl., ad loc. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

13 Cf. Wnd. Jd. ad /oc.; a contrary view is found in Kn. Jd., 220. 

* €panac. Winer, 393 f.; Zn. R., 306, 6; Preisigke Wort., s.v.; G. Schrenk, “D. 
Geschichtsanschauung d. Pls.,” Joch. d. Theol. Schule Bethel, 3 (1932), 61, n. 8. 

1 Bl.-Debr., 12, 3: €o' Anaé. 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, 1, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; I, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 

2 In the MS itself we find Ggéaaé, which according to Vitelli (in Preisigke, 
Berichtungsliste d. griech. Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten, 1 [1913/22], ad loc.) is a 
mistake for Eo Anaé. 

3 Similarly kabdnaé, cic Amaé, P. Oxy., 1294, 14: mpOc Anaé, P. Oxy., 1138, 13. 


paradigmatic and dynamic effect for us. To the GnoGavelv th Guaptid Epanaég in the 
case of Christ there corresponds vexpoUc elvat (dead once and for all) th Guaptia. 
There here rules a divine causality mediated through baptism (— BaztiC@ on R. 6:3). 
Like Christ, man can die this death only once (as he can rise again only once, — 383 
on Hb. 6: ue there is a turning from sin to God which cannot subsequently be 
reversed.* The man who has died this death lives once and for all according to Paul, 
1.¢., in eternity like Christ. 


The same thought is expressed under the image of the sacrifice in Hb. 7:27: toUto 
ydp Exoinoev Endmac EavtOv AvevéyKac. The Eganxaé acquires its force here from 
comparison with the (daily?p sacrifice of the high-priest, for, quite apart from the fact 
that He is both Priest and offering, Christ is distinguished from the high-priest by the 
once and once-for-allness of His sacrifice; the Egamaé excludes both the necessity and 
the possibility of repetition. Hb. 9:12 uses the same imagery: elon iOev Enanac elo td 
dyia, aloviav AtpwMow EeUpdpevoc. Here E~anaé corresponds to aidvtoc. The priestly 
entry into the sanctuary accomplishes a transitory AUtpwotc, but the definitive entry of 
Christ a definitive. Thus the Egdxaé not only of Christ’s death but of its efficacy is 
emphasised in Hb. 10:10: Nytacpévot EouEV 51d tho MPOGMOPAs TOU Gapatoc InooU 
XptotoU Eganaé (Edraé relating to Nywwopévot rather than mpoo@opt). There is here 
a more direct linking of the once-for-allness of the death of Christ with the oncefor- 
allness of the sanctification of Christians than in R. 6. The sacrifice of Christ 
accomplishes our sanctification directly and gives it the same definitiveness as it has 
itself. 


Stahlin 
a Pa : 
dzapapatoc — nopopaivo 
2 4 3 ; 
AnzGapPveouUau — Apvéeonat 


dnapyi — Apyo 


, Pa u 7 u 7 
dzatao, ECanzataw, Anaty 





+ Anatéw, + ELanatéo. 


drxat&w, common since Homer: in the pap. found only in P. Greci e Latini, 152. 24 
(2nd century A.D.) in connection with yeUdoc, then not until P. Lond., 1345, 13 (8th 
century A.D.):; not attested in the inscr., but found in Epicur., p. 298, 29, Usener: €dv 1} 
Tic Talc Kevaic 6O€atc EavtTOV Anat: in Plut. and Epictet.Diss.. IV. 5. 32: Qxatnpévor zepl 


4 BrthR2, 188 f. 

5 Cf, Rgg. Hb., 212 on this error (?). 

Stahlin Gustav Stahlin, Leipzig, and Gurukul Theological Seminary, Madras, India 
(Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Mainz (Vol. 5-9). 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

Plut. Plutus. 


TOV Weyiotav. ECanath&@ was more common: Hippocr. Vet. Med., 2: €€nxetyt01 Kal 
ecanatdtat, P. Oxy., 471, 42 (2nd century A.D.: €€anaty[OAvat| H Kal d@ped[c AaPeiv] 
oijoeic (deceived or corrupted’): Ditt. Sy. 364, 37 (3rd century B.C.): ECanathoavtec 
TOUC Uotépovc davetottc: ibid. 884, 46 (3rd century A.D.): €1 8 tic ECanatHoalc TOV] 
Ooeirov [tv CévM Un00Ein T1 TOV YOPiMV TO] V SNLOCTIOV ... 


Common in the LXX “to deceive” or “entice”: of the wives of Samson, Ju. 14:15: 
16:5; of the instigation of God. 3 Bac. 22:20 f.: cf. Jdt. 13:16: of God Himself as 
Deceiver, Jer. 4:10; 20:7: Axdtynodc pe, Kdpte. Kal NxatHOnv (profound temptation): but 
also in hostility to God, Gn. 3:13: 0 O@tc NadtOoév UWE: Of the temptation to idolatry, Job 
31:27: el AxatHOy AGOpa N Kapdia pov: of the deceitfulness of sensual desire, Sus. 56: tO 
KOALOC os Naatyoev (O EEnraTHOEV). N wikpa ExiOvjLIA. 





The NT mostly uses the word in the last sense: 2 C. 11:3: 0 Ogic E€naatHOEV 
EUov ; 1 Tm. 2:14: Addu ok AxatmOn, F SE yovr) E€anatnVeion. R. 74 dpeaks of 
the deception of sin repeated in the life of each of us; Eph. 5:6 warms against being 
deceived: undsic Unde Anatato, cf. R. 16:18; 2 Th. 2:3: 1 C. 3:18 speaks of sinful 
self-deception: undelco EavtOv ECanatéteo: cf. Im. 1:26: AxatOv Kapdsiav EavtoU. 


+ Gxt. 


a. “Deception” or “enticement.” Pind. Fr., 213, Schroeder: oxod1al Gxéto1, P. Oxy.. 
1020, 8 (2nd century A.D.): dy@v thc Axdtyc. an action because of deceitful conduct: 
Luc.Tim., 27: Ceb.Tab., 5, 2: Gz&ty.  aévtac TOUc AvOpanove TAaVOou: 6, 2: An&ty 


Epictet. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), 
freed at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged 
with religion. From his lectures his pupil Arnan collected 8 books of diatribes which 
have been preserved, ed. H. Schenkf, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. Ilberg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Vet. De Vetere Medicina. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

| According to W. G. Kimmel, Rémer 7 und die Bekehrung des Paulus (1929), 74, 
this passage is not to be interpreted either biographically or with reference to the 
Jewish people or the fall, but purely rhetorically (— Guaptia, 311, n. 157). 

Pind. 











Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 
century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 


personified: 14, 3: Corp. Herm., XIII. 1: AxoAAotpioUV tO OpdvyWA AxO thc TOU KdopLOD 
Axdty¢ (cf. 7). b. “(Pleasant) illusion,” e.g.. (in the theatre etc.). Gorg. Fr., 23 (Diels, II. 
265, 32 ff.): (Tragedy) Tapac,oUoa. TOI KAI TOIC nadeow Anxdtyv, hence more generally 
“pleasure”: Moeris, p. 65, Pierson: Azaty N mAGVY map Attikolc ...  tépyic Tap 
Ediqow: Inschr. Priene 113, 63 f. (84 B.C 3. Kal[tati]elc 6€ my [Ovov aa] TpOc Noov [1WV. 
GAA Kal BovrAdpevoc] Ek[t]Oc AzatHv xopnyhoat [toic Oeataic, HUANTHV?]. “He did not 
provide only what ministers satisfaction, but, aiming also to delight his audience, he 
caused a fluteplayer to come (?)”: Polyb.. II. 56, 12; IV, 20, 5. Even the woman’s name 
Axcaty might well mean “delight.” The evil connotation is not found in Hellenism, though 
cf. — supra Cebes, Corp. Herm.., etc. 


In the NT we have the meaning a. in Col. 2:8: “Beware lest any man spoil you 81d 
thc otLocogiag Kal Kevi\c Gndtnc; Hb. 3:13; 2 Th. 2:10. The meaning bis most 
likely in Mk. 4:19; Mt. 13:22: N wépwva toU al@voc Kal N Axaty toU mhovtov (Lk. 
8:14: NdovOv) and 2 Pt. 2:13: EvtpyvpOvtec Ev talc Andtatc (altern. reading Gyématc) 
aUt@v, as also Eph. 4:22: (“Put off the old man”) pOepdpevov Katd tdc ExiOvutac 
tM Andtye. In distinction from Hellenism the NT lays great stress on the evil aspects 
of b. It is thus more strongly affected by a. 


Ocepke 


dAzatop — narp 

Anabvyacua — avyéco 

Ancileia, AneWEM, ArEOjc — zei0w 
Aneipactos — neato 

Anexdéyouai — Séyonat 


Tim. 7imon. 

Ceb. Cebes, the name adopted by the author of a book "zivaé," a moralising and 
allegorical description of life in the Neo-Platonic spirit, probably Ist century A.D., ed. 
K. Prachter. 

Tab. Tabula. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Gorg. Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily (c. 483-375 B.c.), one of the main representatives 
of classical sophistic and rhetoric in Athens (cf. Plato’s dialogue Gorgias). From his 
rhetorical handbook two model speeches have come down to us, the deliverance of 
Helena and the defence of Palamedes, ed. H. Diels in Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, i, 1922. 

Inschr. Priene Inscriptions, ed. F. Hiller v. Gartringen, 1906. 

2 Cf. on this J. Rouffiac, Recherches (1911), 38 f. The Latins translate Anam 
delectationes, voluptas, delectamentum. 

3 A. Deissmann, Neue Jbch. f. d. Mass. Altertum, 6 (1903), 165, 5. 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 





ANEKSVOIG, ATEKSHM — Sbw 
AnersbOepos — erev0epoc 
Anedrivo — einico 
Anepituntos — zeptopy 
Anéyo — Exo 


rd ry rd 7 Ld r 
ANLOTEO, ATLOTIA, AMLGTOS — motEevoM 





In addition to the original meaning a. “simple”: LX X, Wis. 16:27; PhiloConer., 36, 
there is a whole series of derived meanings: b. “open,” “without ulterior motive”: hence 
the adv. AzA@c, “unambiguously,” “wholeheartedly”: M. Ant., V, 7, 2: eUyeo0at ... 
ArAWc kal EAevOépanc; cf. II, 6, 6; X, 8, 5; XI, 5, 6; then in addition to these more 
positive senses, the more intellectual c. “simple” in the negative sense: Isoc., 2, 46: 
OrkoUc NyoUvtat toUc voUv oUK Evyovtac. The verb GzA6, common only after the 
imperial period, thus means to “make simple,” 1.¢., “to expound” (Lucillius, Ant. Pal., XI, 
107), but then comes to signify amongst other things “to disseminate” (Dg., 11, 5: 6 oU 
ThOvTiCEtal N ExkAnoia Kal yapic AtAOVMEVN Ev Aytovc zANOOveETaL. 


In Gk. translations of the OT dziotc or > AxkdmG¢ (or AxoGbvN) are equivalehtsf 
dArnPwoc, Auapoc, Gotoc, eipnvixdc, ka0apd Kapsdia etc. in transl. of OM, , , 
and . Here as in Greek-speaking Judaism generally the word-group is most used 
to express such positive values as “free from mner discord,” “mnocent,” “upright,” 


* Gni0Uc xtd. W. Brandt, “Der Spruch vom /umen internum,” ZNW, 14 (1913), esp. 
189 ff.; Dib. Jk., 76 f.; Sickbg. R., 24: Bousset-Gressm., 418 ff.; K. Brugmann, 
Indogerm. Forsch., 38 (1917/20), 128-135. 

Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 

adv. adverb. 

M. Ant. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (td elc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenk, 
1913). 

Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

OT Old Testament. 

| Brandt, op. cit., 189. 


“pure.” The adj. GxAoUc is found in the LXX only at Prv. 11:25: yoyn cUAoynuévy zdou 
anxkf == . where it is synon. with cUoy ov. 


The intellectual depreciation of the “simple” was no less foreign to early 
Christianity than to Judaism. Hence in the NT the word-group 1s either neutral or 
expresses positive values as in Jewish literature. Mt. 6:22: Edv oUv f) O O~PaApLds cov 
OnhoUc, Ohov tO oMuUd Gov Ma@tEtvOv Eotat Edv SE O OMDAALLOS GOV TOVNPOG A), OAoV 
tO GWG Gov oKoTEtvOv Eotat. If the words GnkoUc and — movnpdc here describe 
physical states,2 as seems most likely, then GxzA0Uc must have the meaning of 
“healthy” as in Prv. 11:25? If, however, the terms have ethical significance,4 then we 
must translate GmoUc “pure” in the sense of a purity which is ready for sacrifice. In 
favour of this is the sense d. of Gxdty¢ (perhaps the meaning of zi6m mentioned 
above), as also the possibility of taking OpOaAUOc AmAOUc to be a specific antithesis to 
OpOarpO¢g movNpdc (== evil eye)? In Jm. 1:5: aiteitm apd to S1Sdvtoc Oso now 
OnkOc kal wn OvedsiGovtoc, the meaning might well be “kind” or “generous.” Yet the 
sense of “wholehearted” is perhaps nearer the mark, cf. Herm.m., 2, 4: dot 
Uotepovpévotc Sidov AMADc, uN StotdCov tivt 6c A tivt uN Sc. AxAovotatot in Mt. 
10:16 D (sense b.) is not original. 


anA6tH<. 


Here, too. the basic meaning is a. “simplicity”: 2 Bac. 15:11: 3 Macc. 3:21: Jos.Bell.. 
2, 151. And again this leads to such value concepts as b. “noble simplicity.” 
“characteristic of the psyche of heroes" c. ae or “singleness of heart”: Jos.Bell.. 5. 
319 and often in M. Ant., related to Q)10et6.and d. “sufficiency” which has something 
to spare for others, i.e.. “generosity”: Jos.Ant., 7, 332: Test. Iss. 3:8: zavta yap zévyjot Kal 
OAPowévoic TapElyov ... Ev ATAOTHTI Kapdiac Lov. 


In the NT the usual meaning is c.: Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:22: Unakovete ... Ev AnAOTHTL 
Kapdiac,> “with pure hearts”; 2 C. 11:3: ... €x0 ti\¢ AnkOtNTOC Thc sic Xptotov, 
“sincere dedication to Christ.” In R. 12:8, 2 C. 8:2 and 9:11, 13, however, we have 
sense d. — sacrificial “liberality.” 


adj. adjective. 

synon. synonym. 

2 Cf. esp. JiilicherGIJ:, II, 98 ff. 

3 Heb. or , as used in b.BQ, 12b; M’S.;, 1, 2; b.Tem., 107b for unblemished 
sacrificial animals. 

4 Cf. Jos.Ap., 2, 190: the commandments are Axial te Kal yvaputot. 

> and ,, cf. Ab., 2, 9 and 11; 5, 13 and 19; Ter., 4, 3 etc. (Str.-B., I, 

833 ff.); also earlier Prv. 22:9; 23:6. 

m. mandata. 

1 W. Schmid, Philolog. Wochenschr., 46 (1926), 131, 144 (with examples). 

2 R. Hirzel, Themis. Dike und Verwandtes (1907), 113, 3. 

3 anAdtNc Kapdiac, also in 1 Ch. 29:17; Wis. 1:1; Test. XII: R. 4:1; S. 4:5; L. 13:1; 
Iss. 7:7. 


In Cl. Al.Prot., 106, 3 (from the Apoc. Petr.?): taxa zov O Kbplog AnAOtHTOS ULlv 
Smproetat TtEpdv, AnOtI¢ leads to heaven. It is mentioned particularly by Herm. 


Bauernfeind 
Anoyiyvonar — yiyvopa 
An6dekt0c, Ano0dséyouar — Séyoucr 
Anx0siSopur — Sisour 
AnodsoKkmela — Sdky0c 
Anxodoyxny — Séyona 


An0OvijoKa — Sdvatoc 


3 - rd 4 
An0KGHtoTHUL, ATOKATAOTAGIC 





+ AxokaG0iotnm.” 


The basic meaning is “to restore to an earlier condition.” From this derive the 
following main senses: 1. “to restore” or “return™: a leasehold estate, P. Oxy., II, 278, 17 
(17 A.D.); something borrowed, Xenoph.Resp. Lac., 6, 3: lepOv Axokataotab vat aUtoic: 
2 Macc. 11:25; with a personal obj., P. Oxy., I, 38, 12 (49/50 A.D.): U@ OU Kal 
Onokateota0n word vidc:; so also Hb. 13:19: Iva tayxtov Azoxatacta0®@ Univ, “that I may 
be restored to you the sooner.” 


2. “To restore” a. buildings etc., Inschr. Priene 12, 8: ot}An vUv AzoKabtotapévn; a 
canal, Ditt. Or., 672, ibid., 90, 18: Gxexatéotnoev elo th KaOiKovoav taéEW; b. mid. “to 


Prot. Protrepticus. 

Apoc. Apocrypha. 

Herm. Hermes, Zeitschrift Fir klassische Philologie, 1866 ff. 

Bauermfeind Otto Bauernfeind, Tubingen (Vol. 1-8). 

* Gxoxabiotnut. On Elijah as the Restorer Schiirer, II, 592, 610 ff.; Bousset-Gressm., 
232 f.; the best collection of material is in Str.-B., IV, 764-798: B. Murmelstein, 
“Adam, ein Beltrag zur Messiaslehre,” WZKM, 35 (1928), 242 ff.; 36 (1929), 51ff., 
esp. 65ff.: V. Aptowitzer, Parteipolitik (1927), 96-104, 244 f. A. Merx, Der Messias 
oder Taéb der Samaritaner (1909); for the older literature on this, cf. Schiirer, II, 608 
f. On Taxo, cf. Clement in Kautzsch, Pseudepigr., 326. O. Procksch, “Wiederkehr 
und Wiedergeburt,” /hmels-Festschr. (1928), 1-18; J. Jeremias, Jesus als 
Weltvollender (1930). — Anoxatéotactc. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Resp. Respublica Lacedaemoniorum. 

obj. object. 

mid. middle. 


heal.” Diosc.Mat. Med.. I, 64, 4: esp. in the Bible, e.g., of lepers: Ex. 4:7; Lv. 13:16: Job 
5:18: Mk. 3:5 and par.: dzexateoté0y N yeip. Mk. 8:25: cf. also the Mithras Liturgy in 
Preis. Zaub.. IV (Paris), 629 f.: Otav GxoKatacta8h cov N yoxn: c. cosmologically “to 
renew the world.” Herm. Trismeg., in Lact.Inst., VII, 18 (the demiurge of the first and 
only God after general expiation and purification) Nyayev Exl TO Apyalov Kal 
dnokatéotyoev tTOv EavtoU Kdouov: d. politically “to reconstitute a state”: Antiochus 


Epiphanes, 1 Macc. 15, 3: Oxm¢ AnoKatactijom aUtiv (the kingdom of the fathers). Cf. 
Jos.Ant., 13, 261 and 408; Vit., 183. 








From 2. d., and probably with some influence of 2. c., there developed the specific 
Messianic and ethical biblical usage. The term becomes a technical one for the 
restoration of Israel to its own land by Yahweh: Jer. 16:15: Amoxataothowm aUtOUc Elc 
thv yfv aut@v; 23:8; 24:6 (Jos.Ant., 11, 2); Hos. 11:11, cf. Jer. 15:19; Ez. 16:55: 
with dat. and acc. y 15:5; Aa. 4:33. This was increasingly understood in a Messianic 
and eschatological sense. On the other hand, under prophetic influence it was more 
fully perceived that inner restitution is the condition and crown of the outer. The 
people must work for this (Am. 5:15). Yet from the time of Mal. 3:24 (4:5) the 
returning Elijah seems to have been expected as its true representative: 








AnoKkataotiost ( ) kapdiav matpOc mpOc vIdv KtL.1 There is a notable parallelism 
between the Heb. and the Gk. terminology. Both go back to an ancient oriental 
doctrine of the dissolving aeons and the saving restoration of all things to their 
original condition as created. Offshoots of this mythical conception of the world may 
be traced right up to the Fourth Eclogue of Vergil and the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 


The OT expression Ww 33¥, not understood in the LXX, means technically “to 
execute a turn” or “to bring about a change of times” (Dt. 30:3: Jer. 31:23; Ps. 14:7 


etc.). It no doubt comes from the hiphil of 23. Usually the LXX renders it 
Onxoxabtotévat, which would suggest > Gnoxatéotaoctc to the Gk. ear. 


Diosc. Dioscurides, of Anazarbos in Cilicia, contemporary of the elder Pliny (st 
century A.D.), author of a pharmacological work zepl UANs latpuKic, ed. M. 
Wellmann, 1907 ff. 

Mat. De Materia Medicina. 

par. parallel. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Herm. Trismeg. Hermes Trismegistus, the godhead of the corpus of 18 mystical and 
syncretistic writings known as the Hermetica (v. Corp. Herm.), ed. W. Scott, 1924 ff. 
v. Reitzenstein Pom. 

Lact. Lactantius, probably of Africa (3rd—4th century A.D.), later called by Diocletian 
to Nicomedia as a teacher of rhetoric and the most widely read Latin father, ed. S. 
Brandt, 1890 ff. 

Inst. Divinae Institutiones. 

Vit. Vita. 

dat. dative. 

acc. accusative. 

| We need not decide at this point whether the second Elijah of later Jewish 
expectation fused with the Messiah and the returning original man to produce the 
World-redeemer, Prophet, Priest and King. Murmelstein has shown that there are 
many things pointing in this direction (op. cit.). 

Heb. Hebrew. 


From the corresponding Aram. 217 the Samaritan Messiah derived his name 
Taheb. Although we have only later attestation of it, this expectation of the Taheb 
seems to be very old. It is possibly a relic of the Messianology which was not 
systematically connected with the house of David and which found an echo in Jewish 
expectation of Messiah ben Joseph. For the antiquity of this expectation of the Taheb 
we may refer not only to Jn. 4:25 but also to the legend of the concealment of the 
sacred vessels of the tabernacle in Gerizim as found in Samaritan texts and mentioned 
in Jos.Ant., 18, 85. Later Samaritan text¢ attribute the name Taheb to the fact that the 
one who is expected will convert men, or even himself, as the “one who leads back” 
or the “penitent.” Since, however, there is no instance of a causative significance for 





part. qal , 3 and since the figurative use of 21/7 is highly uncertain, the basic 
meaning is simply he who returns; the reference is to one of the princes of the past, 
usually Joshua.’ Kingly and prophetic functions are ascribed to the Taheb, but he is 
subordinate to the priesthood. He will subdue eleven peoples and powerfully protect 
the true cult of Yahweh, also teaching and building a synagogue. After 110 years he 
will die and be buried, leaving his throne to his descendants. Only later did the 
doctrine of the resurrection, still denied by the Samaritans, and a cosmic eschatology 
come to be linked with this belief in the Messiah. In the interpretation of the name in 
terms of conversion we see a more inward tur of thought which reminds us of the 
twofold meaning of Gxoxaftoté&vat in the Bible. 











The name Taxo in the Ass. Mos., 9, 1 may be traced back to ta&Guv and signifies 
the “one who puts in order.” Since he is of the tribe of Levi he is not the Messiah but 
His direct predecessor in the sense of Mal. 3:24, though without any reference to the 
prophet Elijah. 


The original politically Messianic sense of Gnoxa0totévat may be dearly seen in 
the question of the disciples to the risen Jesus in Ac. 1:6: el Kal Gnoxa0iotévets tH 
Baotvciav t@ copa. The answer is worth noting, for, though it forbids inquisitive 
investigation of the times and seasons, it does not repudiate the expectation as such, 
but simply deprives it of political significance and refers it to the pneumatic sphere. 
We should also note that in all the other passages in the NT in which it occurs (though 
cf. — Anoxatdéotacic in Ac. 3:21), the concept of Gnoxatotévat is not applied to the 
Messiah coming in power but to his forerunner, to John the preacher of repentance, in 
whom Jesus recognises the promised Elijah (Mk. 9:12 and par., cf. 6:15 and par.; 8:28 
and par.; 1:2; Mt. 11:10, 14; Jn. 1:21). The ma@vto in Mk. 9:12, which in itself is to be 








Aram. Aramaic. 

2 Merx (op. cit.), 42, 72, 80, 82. 
3 Ww AW is acc. of inner object. Thus 23V is not caus. but intr. The rendering of 
Taheb as Restorer on the basis of the erroneous causative interpretation was never 
fully accepted (Bousset-Gressm.) and has been exploded by the researches of Merx. 

4 Here, then, we perhaps have the much sought for pre-Christian Saviour Joshua- 
Jesus. To contest the historicity of Jesus on this ground would be ridiculous in view of 
the fact that the name Jesus was so common in the NT period. 

Ass. Mos. Assumptio Mosis. Jewish apocalypse of the time of the death of Herod the 
Great (Schiirer, III, 294 ff.), ed. R. Charles, 1897. 

5 For other theories and the objections to them, v. Kautzsch, Pseudepigr., 326, ad loc. 


taken as comprehensively as possible in connection with the expectation depicted, is 
in fact restricted to the religious and ethical field® 


i wv 
+ AnoKaTtGoTaol<..” 


The only passage in which this word appears in the NT is Ac. 3:20 f.: Oxac Gv 
ELOwoww Katpol Avaybéemcs AxO apoowmmov toU Kupiov Kal AmooteikN TOV 
RPOKEXEIPLOLEVOV Uplv XptotOv InooUv, Ov del oUpavOv pEv déGa0001 Aypt ypover 
ATOKUTAOTHOEMS TAVTOV WV EAGANOEV O HEOc 510 OTOLLATOS TOV AyiMv Ax al@voc 
aUtoU zpo@ytOv. On rather dubious grounds this statement has been the basis of the 
theological use of the word from the time of Origen. 


, Pa e 
A. GzoKxatéotaoic in Secular Usage. 


The basic meaning is “restitution to an earlier state” or “restoration” (e.g.. of a 
temple. Ditt. Syl? 695, 13 and 23: of a way, Ditt. Or., 483, 8 — 387). From this derive 
specialised uses: 1. in medicine, Aret., I, 10, 4, p. 13. 13: VII. 5, 16, p. 159, 14, Hude: thc 
@vboloc Ec TO Apyalov GxoKkathotaow (— 387); 2. in law (the returning of hostages to 
their own cities, Polyb.. III, 99. 6; or tech. in pap. the restoration of property. P. Leid. B.. 
3a, 15: P. Oxy., I. 67, 9 [338 A.D.]; P. Flor., 1, 43, 12 [370 A.D.], etc. — 387); 3. in 
politics, the reconstitution of the political order, Polyb., IV. 23. 1; Preisigke Sammelbuch. 
4224. 3 (1st century B.C., — 387); also more generally of personal betterment, P. Par., 63. 
VIII. 40 f.: peta thV AO TOV zpaypLatov vovel AnOKaTéOTACEL (sic). 


6 Though cf. 4 Esr. 13:26 of the Messiah: ipse est ..., gui per semetipsum liberabit 
creatnram suam, et ipse disponet qui derelicti sunt. On the misunderstanding of the 
Latinwriter in the second half of the sentence, cf. H. Gunkel in Kautzsch, op. cit., 396. 
* ANOKATUOTAOLC. RGG, V, 1908 ff.; RE3, I, 616 ff.; XIV, 467 ff., esp. 488: Wdt., 
Zn., Pr. on Ac. 3:20 f.; Zn., Khl., Ltzm. on R. 5:18; 11:32: Joh. W., Bchm, Ltzm. on 1 
C. 15:22 f. NT theologies of Holtzmanrt (1911), Hl, 190, 227 f.; Feines (1931), 136, 
302, 433; Weinel" (1928), 235, 255; Schlatter2, IT (1922), 365: Bousset-Gressm., 278, 
502 ff.: A. Jeremias, Handb. d. altorientalischen Geisteskultuf (1929), 25ff., LoSff., 
239 ff., 313 ff.; H. Brandes, Abhdigen z. Gesch. d. Orients (1874), 123ff.; J. Lepsius, 
~The Symbolic Language of the Revelation,” Exp. Ser., 8, I] (1912), IS8ff.; A. 
Harnack, Dogmengesch.4 (1909), Index, esp. I, 681 ff., 693; F. Loofs, Dogmengesch.4 
(1906), 201 f.; R. Seeberg, Dogmengesch., If (1910), 451 f.; L. Atzberger, Gesch. d. 
christl. Eschatologie (1896), 409 ff.; 451 ff.; E. R. Redepenning, Origenes, II (1846), 
335 f.; 399 f., 447 ff. C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1886), 227 ff.: 
292 ff.. E. de Faye, Origene, sa Vie, son Oeuvre, sa Pensée, Ill (1928), 249 ff., esp. 
261 f., O. Riemann, Die Lehre von der Apokatastasis (1889); P. Althaus, Die tetzten 
Dinge? (1926), 203 ff. > Anokadiomut, > aldv. 

Aret. Aretacus Medicus, of Cappadocia, physician in the Roman Empire, probably in 
the 2nd century, A.D., ed. C. Hude in Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1923. 

P. Leid. Papyri Graeci Musei antiquarii publici Lugduni-Batavi, ed. C. Leemanns, 
1843 ff. 

P. Par. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Impériale, XVIII, 
2 (1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 








4. Also significant is the astronomical usage to describe the return of the 
constellations to their original position (— Gnoxa0iotnut, 387). Vett. Val., IL, 2, p. 57, 
5, Kroll; Ps.-Plat.Ax., 370 b: The shining again of the sun or moon after obscuration. 
Esp. Gnoxatéotactc is a technical term for the restitution of the cosmic cycle, 
whether by Ta conjunction of Sirius and the sun after every 1461 years as in Egyptian 
chronology,! or by the reattainment of the original relation between the points of the 
equinox and the zodiac in consequence of the so-called procession of the sun, which 
the Babylonian astronomer idinnu had already worked out fairly accurately in 314 
B.C. to involve the period of 25,800 years fixed by modern astronomy’ or finally in 
connection with the variously calculated periods of the Phoenix? In Corp. Herm., 

VIII, 4 the maintenance of the order of the oUpé&via opiate is attributed to 
Onoxatéotaotc. In Corp. Herm., XI, 2 dnoxatéotactc and AvtanoKathotaocic are 
called the Evépyeta toU Kdouov. A period of time of this kind was called the great 
year (Arius Did. Fr., 37 [II, 184, 35, v. Amim]: tOv péytotov Evtavtov, Plin Hist. 
Nat., X, 2: cum huius alitis [sc. Phoenicis] vita masni conversionem anni fieri prodit 
Manilius). The characteristic feature of this view of time, often advanced with 
political and Messianic expectations, 1s the fact that it entails belief in endless 
recurrence. This is the Stoic doctrine: yiveoOa tv AnoKatéotacw toU mavtOc OUY 
Onaé, GAA mobaKac: wdAAov S€ elc Gneipov Kal Atekevtyntov TA AUT 
GnoKaiotaoban Everything is restored exactly as it was before (II, 190, 19 f., v. 
Arnim).* Parsee belief seems to be the only exception with its hope that after the 
destruction of Ahriman there will be a new creation of all things (frashkereti, 
frashegerd, “transfiguration”). This stimulated Judaism to the development of its 
teleological eschatology (= Aviotyt, 368 f.). 


5. Anokatdéotaotc is finally used of the individual soul, though rarely in the 
soteriological sense. Among the Neo-Platonists it seems to denote the new entry of 
not yet redeemed soul into the cycle of generations. To be sure, Joh. Lyd., TV, 149 
says of Iamblichus: Ev T@ apmtW thc mepl KaNddov WoyN>¢ mpayuatetac Kal thc 
AnoKAtAotdoEMs AUTOV Lévytat. Here Anokattéotacic is reached by way of 








Vett. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 

Ps.-Plat. Pseudo-Plato. 

Ax. Axiochus. 

| For examples and notes, v. H. Brandes, Abhdlgen zur Gesch. d. Orients (1874), 123 
ff. 

2 pole -Gressm., 502 ff. 

3 RGGC? , IV, 1236 f 

V. Amim J. v. Amim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

Plin. C. Plinius Secundus, of Comum in Upper Italy (23/4—79 A.D.), historian, natural 
scientist and geographer, ed. S. Mayhoff, 1875 ff. 

Hist. Naturalis Historia. 

4 The expression “great year’ occurs also in Poseidonius-Cicero. For a more detailed 
account of the Stoic doctrine of wekpyrosis, cf. P. Schubert, Die Eschatologie des 
Posidonius (1927), esp. 47 f. 

Joh. Lyd. Johannes Laurentius Lydus, court official under the emperor Justinian, after 
522 devoted to antiquarian studies of a chronological and astrological nature (e.g., De 
Mensibus), ed. I. Bekker in Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, 1837. 





KADOPHOS. Yet the reference is not too precise. lamblichus says (Myst., | , 10); Tl 
Seltat aU (Nc Ev th Ndovn YEVEGEDS (conception) n th¢ Ev aUtl Eic mvow 
AnoKatacthoeac (return to earthly life) Umeppvnc oUca Kal thv Cyéwntov Conv 
5iaC@oa. To the same effect is Procl.Inst. Theol., 199: tdoa yoy EyKoout0¢ 
TEpwsotc ypftat thc olkeiac Canc Kal GnoKatactdosowv, if here too we are to think 
of reincarnations. Redemption in the Neo-Platonic sense 1s not so much the 
restoration of the soul as its release from matter. Yet the diaAvotc of the material body 
is called in Corp. Herm., VIII, 4 the Gnoxatdéotactc of earthly beings and set in 
parallelism with the Gnoxatdotaotc of the heavenly bodies. Clement of Alexandria 
knows this soteriological sense (Strom., VI, 9, 75, 2): yywottKn Ayan, du Nv Kal 4 
KANpovonia Kal  mavtEednc Exetat AnoKatdéotacic. 


3 Pa e ° 
B. Gzoxataotaoic in Judaism. 


The LXX does not use the word. It is rare in Judaism generally. and its technical 
meaning is weakly developed. In Ep. Ar.. 123 the most that can be said is that certain 
religious yearnings intermingle with the reference to the return of Jewish emissaries to 
Jerusalem, When Josephus speaks of the xoxaté&otacic tTWv Iovdaimv he means the 
return from exile (Ant., 11, 63). Philo first thinks of the redemption from Egypt. but links 
with it a mystical reference to the Anokat&otactc Puyfic (Rer. Div. Her., 293). These 
meagre results may to some extent be accidental. The technical meaning of the verb is 
much more strongly attested (> AxoxaSiotmut, 387); and in any case the concept of 
Messianic restitution is current in Judaism. It is debatable whether the cosmological 
speculations of the world around exercised an influence on the expectation and the 
linguistic usage> Mention should be made of the fact that the beginning of a new “great 
year’ was imminent at the time of the Barcochba revoR. There is no record. however. 
that this helped to heighten the Messianic expectations of the Jews. 





C. Gxoxatdotaoic in the NT. 


Ac. 3:20 f. should be translated as follows: “That times of refreshing may come 
from the Lord, and that he may send the Messiah Jesus ordained for you, whom 
heaven must receive until the time of the restitution of all that of which (or, the 
establishment of all that which) God has previously spoken through his holy 
prophets.” 


Myst. De Mysteriis. 

Inst. Institutio Theologica. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LX X (2nd 
or lst century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Rer. Div. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

5 Maintained by J. Lepsius, op. cit., 158 ff., and with reservations by Bousset- 
Gressm., 502 ff. 

6 Traditionally dated 139 A.D. Brandes (op. cit., 130) favours a year rather nearer the 
revolt, namely, 136 A.D.. 

7 On the causes of the Jewish revolt under Hadrian (132-135), cf. Schiirer, I, 671 ff. 


Grammatically @v cannot be related to ypovev but only to zavt@v. This means 
further that x&vt@v can only be neut. and not masc. This also means that Gnoxatcotaoctc 
cannot denote the conversion of persons but only the reconstitution or establishment of 
things. For the concept of restoration, which is so strong in the term, does not strictly 
refer to the content of the prophetic promise, but to the relations of which it speaks. These 
are restored, 1.e., brought back to the integrity of creation, while the promise itself is 
established or fulfilled. The difficulty arises from. but is also solved in, the fact that the 
two thoughts set out in the translation are linked in pregnant brevity. Ka1pol Gvaybdéewc 
and ypovav AxoKataott&oewec stand in correspondence and mutually explain one another. 
but are not tautological. kaipoi marks the beginning of the transformation, whereas 
ypovav conveys the thought of the lasting nature of the renewed world. Gvayvdéewc 
denotes the subjective. dnoxataotdéoeme the objective side of the matter. The technical 
meaning of AxoKatéotactc T&VTOV is limited by the dependent clause, yet also speaks 
through it: 





Fundamentally we thus have the concept of the new Messianic creation which was 
current in Judaism. On the very different question whether the NT teaches a final 
restoration of all fallen sinners, and even of Satan, to the harmony of all created things 
in God, no light 1s shed by this particular text. In general such an idea is just as remote 
from the NT world of thought as the Jewish. Indeed, the latter thinks that the 
blessedness of the just is heightened by seeing the torture of the rejected (Ass. Mos., 
10, 10; 4 Esr. 7:93, though cf. S. Bar. 52:6). Punishment is often declared to be 
unalterable (S. Bar. 85:12ff.; also aldviog Da. 12:2; Mt. 18:8; 25:41, 46; 2 Th. 1:9 and 
cf. Is. 66:24). The thought of destruction or the second death does not point in the 
opposite but in a similar direction (Eth. En., 97; Ps. Sol. 3:11; Rev. 20:14 — 
AnoMAvut, AxdAE1a). Paul sometimes emphasises so strongly the comprehensive 
saving work of the second Adam as to give rise to the appearance of a final restoration 
of all (R. 5:18: eic nmavtac AvVOpamnove elc Stkaimow Gof\c, 11:32; 1 C. 15:22: Ev tO 
XptotW mévtec GnonomPyjoovtat, cf. Eph. 1:10; Col. 1:20). Yet in truth the reference 
is only to a final hope, or perhaps only to a final tendency of the divine work of 
salvation. It is Paul who also emphasises most strongly the election of grace (R. 8:29: 
9:11, 17; Eph. 1:4, 11 etc.). He knows that judgment will have a twofold outcome (R. 
2:7 ff.; 2 C. 5:10), and expects the actualisation of the O 0e0c mavta Ev mow by 
means of the powerful overthrow of all opposition (1 C. 15:25 ff.). Thus there remains 
a strong tension throughout the NT, and, even if there is an underlying universalism, 


for reasons of admonition the main emphasis falls on the fact that few will be saved 
(Mt. 22:14; 7:13 f.; Lk. 13:23 ff; 1 C. 9:24 ff3. 





This thought is stated rather more speculatively in 4 Esr. (8:3: “Many are created but 
few saved”: 8:41). In Parseeism the original dualism seems to have been partially 


neut. neuter. 

masc. masculine. 

8 Cf. the comm. listed, and esp. Wdt. Ag. 

S. Bar. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 

Eth. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

9 Cf. apart from the works mentioned, A. Oepke, A//g. ev.-luth. Kirch.-Zeitg., 60 
(1927), 485, 499. 


replaced by an optimistic doctrine of apoeatastasis which can find a place for the 
salvation of the evil serpent Azi Dahakd? 


D. Apocatastasis in the History of the Church. 


From the time of Origen the term has been understood theologically to refer to the 
restoration of all created beings. In spite of several premises pointing in this direction, 
Marcion and Irenaeus do not draw such a conclusion, and at most Clement of 
Alexandria only hints at it. But it became a favourite teaching of the great successor 
of Clement. His ontological idealism equated the beginning and the end, and he could 
not, therefore, accept any end which does not lie wholly in God. An end of the world 
process is conceivable only if it means that all hostile vo/untas is taken from that 
which is against God, even death and Satan, and that the substance which derives 
from God returns to Him. There are infinite possibilities of development both good 
and bad. Like aberration from God, theopanism is finally a fluid state. The author was 
not unaware that the philosophi shared this view, but he believed that their knowledge 
finally derived from the divine Scriptures (Princ., II, 6, 1). Exegetically he relied 
mainly on 1 C. 15:25 ff. (0 0e0¢ mavta Ev now, Princ., III, 6, 1; 6, 2: 6, 6; 6, 8; in 
Joh., I, 16, 91); and also on Jn. 17:11 (iva Wow Ev KaOdc Nec, Princ., II, 3, 5). He 
took the term from Ac. 3:21, being influenced mainly by the current medical and 
political senses rather than the astronomical (Hom. in Jer., XIV, cf. also Princ., I, 3, 
5: ... in restitutione omnium, cum ad perfectum finem universa pervenient ... omnium 
consummatio ...). There is a good summary in the not very literal citation of Leontius 
of Byzantium from Princ., II, 10, 8, p. 182, 16 ff., Koetschau: yivetat vexpOv 
Avaotacic, Kal yivetot KOAaotc, GAA OUK Anépavtoc. KoAaConévov yap toU odpatoc 
Katd wikpOv Kabaipetat N wen, Kal oUtas AnoKabiotatat sic TV Apcatav taCw ... 
TAVTMOV AcEeBMv AvOpanov Kal mpdc ye SatpLOveav N KOAGoICG TEpac Eyer. Kal 
AnoKkatactabijoovtat AoeBelc te Kal Saiwovec elg TAV mpotépav aAUTOV taEw. Longer 
expositions—in spite of the rule that it is dangerous to write such things, since most 
people do not need them and can be kept from evil only by fear of hell (c. Cels., VI, 
26)—1may be found in Princ., I, 6, 1-4; TI, 6, 1-9; c. Cels., VII, 72; cf. also Princ., II, 
3, 1-5). Though rejected by official theology, esp. Western and particularly in respect 
of this doctrine, Origen has found disciples in many great Eastern theologians and 
even in such Westerners as Scotus Erigena, Hans Denck, J. A. Bengel, F. C. Ocetinger, 
J. M. and P. M. Hahn, F.D. Schleiermacher and more recent Universalists, though not 
J. Bohme. 





Oepke 


) wv ) wv r 
AnOKGADATO, AAOKGAVYIs — KaddaTH 


10 Bousset-Gressm., 512. 
Princ. De Principiis. 

Joh. Johannine. 

Hom. in Homilies on Jeremiah. 
c. chapter. 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 


+ Gnokapasoxia 


This word is made up of Kapa “head” and d6€kopat (Ion) == déyouat (Att.) “to take” 
(perhaps origin. “to stretch,” cf. doxedw/do0caC@ “to spy on,” “to give heed to,” and thus 
KapadoKoc (not attested) “stretching the head forward,” whence —Kéw, —kia, 
(Debrunner). There are no instances of the term except in Christian literature. The rare 
verb AxoxapadoKéa, hardly ever found prior to 200 B.C., means “to await” (either calmly 
or tensely). The simp. is class. It is not found in the LXX but cf. y 36:7 A: “to wait 
humbly.” 


Linked with €Amic in Phil. 1:20, the word expresses confident expectation; the 
Ednic denotes well-founded hope and the Gxoxapasdoxia unreserved waiting. The 
same is true in R. 8, where the former word is used of Christians in v. 24f. and the 
latter of the rest of creation in v. 19. It may be that Paul is here conscious of the 
anxious waiting of creation under the stress of the inner and reciprocal conflict of 
creatures and elements. Or it may be that he is simply drawing a theological 
a from the dominion of anti-godly power over this acon in consequence of 
the fall. 


Delling 


AnoKkatarrAgoom — 258 f. 


ATOKATAOTAGIs — 389 ff. 


A70KELMUGL — Kelpat 


AnTOKOATO — KOnTH 
giro. Se 


AndKpwa, AnoKpiva, AndKpiois — Kpio 


2 4 rd 7 r 
ATOKPVATO, ATOKPVWOS — KpvaATH 


An6AAvuL, AnodAeia, AtoAAdov 





And, Av. 


Ion Ion 

Att. Ad Atticum. 

class. classical. 

| The simp. is poorly attested, cf. Comm. ad /oc. 
2 Cf. Zn. R. on 8:20. 


In exact correspondence with the Lat. perdere the word has two trans. meanings. 
There is also an intrans. mid., and note must be taken of the figurative NT use and its 
roots in the literal. 


A. The Literal Use. 


a. “To destroy or kill”: in battle, Hom. IL. 5, 758: AGm@Acoe AGOv AyatOv:; in prison, P. 
Petr.. III, 36a (verso) 28: p11] ws ANoAEoNI TM AWD: by torture, 4 Macc. 8:9: 61d TOV 
Baccvav AxoAéoat, Mt. 2:13; 27:20; Mk. 3:6 and par.; 11:18 and par.: 9:22: Lk. 6:9: 
infrequ. with impersonal obj.; Gn0A@ tHV cogiav TAV coMdy, Is. 29:14 == 1 C. 1:19. b. 
“To lose or suffer loss from”: P. Oxy., IV, 743, 23 (2nd cent. B.C.): Ey OAc 
dstazovoUpnat ci Exevoc yadKoUc AndAcoev (agitation about a lost penny): Lk. 15:4, 8; Mk. 
9:41 and par.: oU uN AzodAéoN TOV p10Odv (freely quoted in P. Gen., 51, 11 [4th cent. 
A.D.]). c. Mid. with strong aor. mid. and strong perf. act. serves as intr. of a. and b. and 
hence “to perish”: P. Petr., II, 4 (1), 4 Grd cent. A.D.): vovl 6€ Azo0AADUEVa (stonebreakers 
complaining about their heavy work); inscript. on a Thracian sarcophagus dv tic 6€ 
tTavtHV | AVVEN. OAN ZaVva|AN AxdrAottm: Mk. 4:38 and par.; Lk. 11:51: 13:3, 5, 33; 15:17: 
Mt. 26:52: 1 C. 10:9 f. etc.: of things, In. 6:12. 27. d. “To be lost.” P. Masp.. 166, 18 (6th 
cent. A.D.): 61d t0 AnxoAMAEévat TO AWEKIOV (because the record is lost). Lk. 15:4, 6, 24, 32 
of the lost sheep and the lost son (opp. cUpeOfvat). Passages like Mt. 5:29 f., Mk. 2:22 


and par.; Lk. 21:18: Ac. 27:34 show that these two meanings cannot be sharply 
distinguished but merge into one another. 


B. The Figurative Use. 


It is impossible to trace back the figurative use to any one of the meanings listed. 
In general we may say that b. and d. underlie statements relating to this world as in 
the Synoptists, whereas a. and c. underlie those relating to the next world, as in Paul 
and John. Yet there are exceptions, the more so as modifications are demanded by the 
Heb. background. 








|. In the first case the soul of man is an object of value in which both man himself 
and God and His commissioned representative are interested. Underlying the saying 





Lat. Latin, latin. 

intrans. intransitive. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

P. Petr. The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, 1891 ff. 

P. Gen. Les Papyrus de Geneve, ed. J. Nicole, 1896 ff. 

Mid. Middot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Measures (of the temple) (Strack.., 
Hinl., 59). 

aor. aorist. 

perf. perfect. 

| Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch. Inst. in Wien, 23 (1926), Beiblatt, 136. 

P. Masp. Papyrus Grecs d’époque Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

opp. oppositum. 


of the Lord in Mk. 8:35 and par.: Mt. 10:39, is the familiar Jewish expression 


, which has the sense of “to trifle away one’s life.” 


In there is always an active element which may be lacking in “to lose” and 
which is not always present in the Gk. dxoAAbvat. namely, the thought that the loss is 
attributable to the will or fault of the one who suffers it. Cf. S. Nu. § 131, which refers to 
the execution of a disloyal centurion and a priest’s daughter who became a harlot. Both 
spoiled their lives through their own acts (. cf. Mt. 16:26: Yoyn). bringing 


themselves ( . cf. Lk. 9:25: Eavtdv) to destruction. 


This is what gives the Lord's saying its pregnant significance. He who seeks to 
save his life, i.c., to secure his existence (8A oWoat, Mk. 8:35 == Cynmon 
repinomoaolot, Lk. 17:33 == eUpdv, Mt. 10:39 == ov@v, In. 12:25), like the rich 
fool in Lk. 12:16 ff. or the denier in the storm of persecution, brings about his own 
destruction thereby (Gmo0Xéo0et == ), whereas he who gives his life —_) , nof 
seeking any such security (in the sense of Mt. 8:19 ff. and Mt. 16:24), will thereby 
safeguard it in a deeper sense (owoet, Mk. 8:35; Lk. 9:24 == Cwoyovijoet, Lk. 17:33 
== gUproet, Mt. 10:39; 16:25 == pvddcet, Jn. 12:25}. The profundity in comparison 
with ordinary speech lies in the ambivalent concept “life,” with whose help the 
irreplaceability which is felt to be elemental for earthly existence is referred to eternal 
existence (Mk. 8:36 and par.; CnuimOAvat is not fully synon. with Gmodéoe1 but 
emphasises its fateful consequences). The exposition of the saying in terms of a 
humanistic cult of personality contains an element of truth but 1s an undoubted 
softening. 





The three parables in Lk. 15 are told from God's standpoint. The image of the 
sheep which is lost, far from the pasture and without a shepherd, is found already in 
the OT: y 118:176: ExkavyOnv Doel mpdPatov AtorMddc ( ), GtTMOOV TOV 
50UOv cov: Ez. 34:4 (against the shepherds): tO Gm0AWAOc OUK ECntHoate. The basic 
word (72, “to wander around,” “to perish”) and the synon. (tO Nolevnkdéc, KaxWc 
EYOV, OVVTETPILLLEVOV, TAAVALEVOV) show how close is the thought of destruction 
here too. This is important for the NT passages. Mt. 10:6; 15:24: 14 mpoRata td 
On0iMOta olkov Iopand, forms the transition to the simple tO GmoAwAdc of Lk. 
19:10 (Mt. 18:11), cf. Ez. 34:16 10 AnoAwA6c Cytijow. As Jesus must seek what is 
lost, on the other hand He may not lose any of those whom the Father has given Him 
(In. 6:39, a Hebraism: zdv 0 Sé5mKév Lot LN) AmoAEGw EE AUTOU; 18:9). 


2. In addition there is a specifically NT usage which cannot be explained in the 
light of what has been said but which derives from sense a. orc. 1 C. 8:11: GnddwtaLt 
O dolev@v Ev th off ywhoet: R. 2:12: AvduMs GnoroUvtat (synon. KpiWyAoovtat); 1 C. 


S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Fin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

2 Cf. — supra acc. to K. G. Kuhn, Sifre Numeri, § 131, n. 18. Cf. also Str.-B., I, 587 
f.; A. Schlatter, Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten (1902), 118 f.; Schl. 
Mt., 351. 


1:18; 2 C. 2:15; 4:3; 2 Th. 2:10: ol Ono).AVpEvor (anton. ol oWCOLEVOU): 1C. 15:18: ol 
KOULNDEVTEC EV Xpror Onwrovto; Jn. 3:16: Iva dc O motevav El¢ QUTOV my 
Ondantat GAWD ExyN Conv aldviov; Jn. 10:28: diS@ptaUtolc Conv aldviov, Kal oU un 
Ondnavtat el¢ tOv al@va; cf. 17:12; 2 Pt, 3:9: un) Bovdopevdc ttvac Anoréo001 GAA 
Ov elc peta&voiav yopnoat. Luther here used the familiar and meaningful “be 
lost,”> but the synon, and anton. make it probable that what is really meant is 
“perish.” " This is suggested further by the active use in sense a. as this is found in 
other NT writings. The subject may be a human or demonic destroyer of souls (R. 
14:15, or the allegory in Jn. 10:10: Iva O¥of Kal Amo0AEoN), or someone commissioned 
by God (Mk. 1:24: NXOec GnoAéoot Nude, and the textually uncertain Lk. 9:56, anton. 
oWoat), or finally God Himself, who in such a case does not play the passive role of 
One who loses something, but exercises the supremely active function of Judge (== 





), 1 C. 1:19: Gx000 tAv cogiav THV GoMOv: Jd. 5: TOUS EN motevoavtac 
OnwAEoev,:, anton. oWCw; and more specifically of eternal destruction, Mt. 10:28: 
Ononréoat Ev yeéwn; Jm. 4:12: 0 Svvapevoc coat kal GnoAéoat; and in the parables 
in Mt. 22:7 and Mk. 12:9 and par.). This usage has some links with the OT, the act. 
(e.g., Iep. 29[47]:4, y 32:10 etc. being also relevant), but also the intrans. (Ps. 9:6, 7; 
y 36:20: ol Guaptmdol GxoAoUvtat; 67:3; 72:27 ete:; Is. 41:11; 60:12). Yet in the OT 
the concept is in the first instance an immanent one to the degree that an earthly 
destruction is in view. It becomes increasingly transcendent as the concepts > ddn¢, 
— Oévatoc (— also ), — AndAeva and — ABaddav take concrete form. The 

antithesis between life and death becomes a hostile one, and in this form it has a 
central place in NT religion, esp. in Paul and John. In contrast to aWCeo0at or to Can 
aidvioc, GtddAvoOat is definitive destruction, not merely in the sense of the extinction 
of physical existence, but rather of an eternal plunge into Hades and a hopeless 
destiny of death in the depiction of which such terms as Opyn, 8vudc, HATytc and 
oTevoympta are used (R. 2:8 f.). This is pre-dated in Jd. 11. 


The word is not found in this sense in the apocr. and pseudepigr. Nor are there real 
equivalents in the Rabbis: Yet the idea is present.s Even in Epict. we find the antithesis 
Arorrbvat (AndrAvoOa1) /o@Cew, as also the combination AzdA@Aev FN yoy). though in a 
purely immanent sense’ Cf. also Ceb.Tab., 6, 2. 


+ An@/eua.” 


Rare in secular Gk., a. from the act. (— Gz6AAvuL, sense a.) “destruction,” “ruin,” 
BGU, 1058, 35 “wearing out,” also by misuse (== “squandering”), Polyb., VI, lla: ol wév 


anton. De Antonio. 

3 Cf. also Weizsacker, ad loc. 

4 The active element in mentioned above (— 394) should be noted in this 
connection; the transl. in some cases might well he “to bring oneself to eternal 
destruction.” 

5 It is striking that there are so few parallels in Str.-B. to the NT passages quoted. 
6 Schl. J., 98 on In. 3:16. 

7 A. Bonhoffer, “Epiktet und das Neue Testament,” RVV, 10 (1911), 173 f. 

* Anode. Nageli, 35. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 


KTIOGMEVOL TPOc THV THPHoW. of 6 Etowa TapaArAaPdvtec TPOc THV AnwAciav eUOvelc 
clow; Mk. 14:4 and par.: cic ti) Axz@Acta GUTH (TOU pov yéyovev): b. from the intr. (=> 
AxOAADUL, sense c.) “perishing,” “destruction,” Aristot. Eth. Nic.. IV, 1, p. 1120a, 2 f.: 
SoKel 6’ Andrea tic atoU elval Kai A thc oUciac OVOP. Wc to Cv 6d tobtww Svtoc: 
c. (from Gz6AAv1, sense b./d.), “loss,” Ditt. Or., 229, 4 (246-226 B.C.); P. Lond., 1404, 5 
(8th century A.D.): AzdActa tho wort Kal Unootdoeme: also in Plutarch and Epict. 


Common in the LXX in sense b. The concepts 0évatoc, Gdyc. AnmAeta etc. are all 
used together for it, being often personified as man’s worst enemy. Job 26:6: Géyc 
COINW) and andrea (+); 28:22: f Andrea Kal 6 Odvatoc ( ) ef, 31:12: 

w 87:12: ta@oc () and Az@/ete ( ) cf. yw 15:10; Pry. 15:11: Géve kal Azam: 1 
C. 15:55: Rev. 20:14 — Afaddav: b.Shab., 89a: - Qoh. r. 5:9: the soul of 
Titus escaped . Sunilarly Lidz. Liturg., 67, 10. Preis. Zaub., IV. 


1247 f.: napadié@pi oe (the demon) cic tO wéAav ydoc Ev talc AnwActatc, betrays Jewish 
Christian influence. 


The strictly NT use links up with that of the OT. Thus elvot sic GndAe1av in the 
curse of Ac. 8:20 has almost an OT ring. The term is used for eternal destruction in 
the Synoptics: Mt. 7:13:  050c ... el¢ GmdAetav (anton. Ger), and esp. in Paul and 
John: R. 9:22: oxeby ... el¢ AnmAetav (anton. 50Ga): Phil. 1:28: Evderéig AnmAgiac: 
3:19: Wv tO téhoc AnwAEta; 1 Tm. 6:9: eic OAeOpov Kal Gnd@Aetav; Hb. 10:39; one who 
has fallen victim to destruction is called in Semitic fashion 0 viOc th\¢ Anmetac, as 
Judas in Jn. 17:12, Antichrist in 2 Th. 2:3. GndAeta is a favourite word in 2 Peter (2:1, 
3: alpéoetc AnwAgiac, taywnv AnwAetav, N Ande. ... OU vvota Cet; 3:7: Nuépa 
Kpioewmc Kal AmwAgiac; 3:16). Rev. 17:8, 11: el¢ AndAeiav Untyew. What is meant 
here is not a simple extinction of existence (= Am6iAvu1, 396), but an everlasting 
state of torment and death. 


+ Axoddbav* (— Apaddav). 


Rev. 9:11: (the demonic locust-scorpions from the abyss) Eyovow Ex aUtTWv 
Baothéa tOV Ayyedov thc ABvooov, Ovona aUt@ ERpaiortl ABaddav, kal Ev th 
Edanvich) Ovona Exet AnodWav. AnodAvov is a transl. and personification of 


Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Eth. Nic. Ethica Nicomachea. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, EFinl. , 37). 

Qoh. r. Qohelet rabba, Midrash on Ecclesiastes (Strack, Ein/., 213). 

Lidz. Liturg. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

* Axovdbov. Comm. on Rev.: Bss., 301; Charles, I, 245 ff.: Zn., 400: Loh., 77ff.: 
Had., 107; Rohr., 102; Str.-B., II, 810. W. Schmid, Philol. Wochenschr., 47 (1927), 
Sp. 230: F. Boll, Aus d. Off Joh. (1914), 68ff., 71f.: “The second half of the zodiac 
from Libra, 1.c., the shears of the scorpion, is the Hades half of heaven according to a 
doctrine which Macrobius (Saturn., I, 21, 1) ascribes to the Assyrians and 
Phoenicians.” 





(— ABaddav, 4:11) “destruction,” for which the LXX uses > AndAe1a. It means the 
Exterminator or Destroyer, and from the time of Grotius has usually been taken as a 
play on Apollo, which is the actual reading in spbh.1 


The name of the god of pestilence is often linked with Gz6AA v1 or ANOAAKO: 
Aesch.Ag.. 1081: AzdAAov ... ANdAAOV Eudc, An@AEouc YAP OU LWOAtc TO SEdTEPOV: 
Archiloch Fr., 30 (Diehi, I, 219); Eur. Phaéth. in v. Arnim’s: Suppl. Eur. (&LT., 112). p. 
75, 12: Menand.Peric., 440, Jensen. That this was usual is shown by Plat.Crat., 404e, 
405e, though there are other derivations. Cf. also Firm. Mat.Err. Prof. Rel., 17, 3: Solem 
etiam quidam Apollinem dicunt, quia cottidie in occasu constitutus splendorem luminis 
perdat: perdere autem Graeci apollin dicunt. From the time of the victory of Octavian at 
Actium under the temple of Apollo which was later enlarged by him, Apollo was 


especially regarded as the god of the empiré. The locust is his creature.3 If the Apoc. is 
directed against the empire, there is thus a whole range of connections. 


Oepke 
, F : 
Az0A00M — ovo 
, r - 
ANOAVTPHGIS — AVM 
a r ‘ 
A7TOCKIAGGOUG — oxia 


? 7 3 7 
Az700TACLA — Agptotm1 


1 According to Charles and Lohmeyer there are linguistic and metrical grounds for 
regarding the second half of the verse as a gloss. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Suppl. Supplices. 

Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.c.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta Ill, 1888; C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 

Peric. Periciromena. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Firm. Mat. Julius Firmicus Maternus, of Syracuse, Latin author of the 4th century 
A.D., converted from Neo-Platonism to Christianity and a sharp opponent of the 
ancient cults and mysteries, ed. W. Kroll, F. S. Kutsch and K. Ziegler, 1897 ff. 

Err. Prof. De Errore Profanarum Religionum. 

2 Hence the swan on the Ara pacis of Augustus (Rome, Thermes museum), cf. J. 
Durm, Baukunst der Romer (1905), 738; E. Petersen, Ara pacis Augustae (1902), 28: 
H. Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte, grosse Ausgabe, | (1913), 110 f. 

3 L. Preller, Griech. Mythol*, I (1894), 292: “Feldmaus, Heuschrecke, Zikade” (no 
examples given). O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. u. Rel. Geschichte (1906), I, 1229, n. 3 
tells us that Apollo protects the crops against locusts. This can also imply that he is 
one of those who sends them. Perhaps connected with Apollo is the locust on the coin 
of Sinope, F. Imhoof-Blumer, K/einasiat. Miinzen (1901), 7. Against the totemistic 
interpretation of the locust and mouse god by A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Rel., Il 
(1887), 201, cf. Class. Rev., 6 (1892), 413. 


An0cté Aw (nEuTM), ELaTooTEAAM, Anb0T0A0c, 


Wevdandot0A0c, Amoot0Ay| 





Ano0otéArw (néur).” 
A. AnxootéAAwm and zéuz@ in Secular Greek. 


1. AxootéAAew in its basic meaning “to send forth,” together with the simp. otéAAEtw 
and along with zéunetv., is well attested both in the literature and the common speech of 
the classical period as well as Hellenism, and it is often used of the sending of persons as 
well as’ things} As a compound of oté/Aewy, it has an additional emphasis as compared 
with it. This emerges esp. when it is used figurativefyor almost technically.3 Thus it is 
more sharply accentuated in relation to the consciousness of a goal or to effort towards its 
attamment. There is also a significant difference from méuzewv. In the latter the point is 
the sending as such, 1.e.. the fact of sending, as in the transmission of an object or 
commission or the sending of a man. GnootéAAew. however, expresses the fact that the 
sending takes place from a specific and unique standpoint which does not merely link the 
sender and recipient but also, in virtue of the situation, unites with the sender either the 
person or the object sent. To this extent it is only logical that dnootéAew should also 
carry with it the significance that the sending implies a commission bound up with the 
person of the one sent. This emerges more clearly in Hellenistic Gk. The expression: ol 
dreotaApévot Ux0 toU Pactiéwc (3rd. century B.C.), in Dikaiomata ed. Graec. Hal.. 1. 
124: cf. 147 and 154. gives us already an interesting example of this development. the 
more so as the construction is purely verbal.To be sure, the rulers of provinces sent from 
Rome are sometimes referred to as ol meundpevoi (Ael. Arist.Or., 24 [14]. 37 [I. p. 102. 
12. Keil]): but the context is sufficient to show that what is in view is less the goal of their 
coming, i.e., the assumption of the office for which they are commissioned, than the fact 
of their coming from Rome as an impressive concretion of the empire. In relation to the 








* Gnootédho. Cr.-K6., 1018 f.; G. Heine, Synonymik des Nt.lichen Griechisch (1898), 
180. 

1 Numerous examples may be found in Pass. s.v. 

esp. especially. 

2 Cf., e.g., Thuc., III, 89, 5: altwov 6 Eyoye VOHIC® TOU TOLOVTOD, nh loXVpOtatoc O 
OELoLLOG EyEVETO, Katd toUto AnootéA dew te THV OdAaooav Kal E€amlvys ... TV 
ETiKAVOLW TOLEIV. 

3 Cf. e.g., Wilcken Ptol., 15, 24 (2nd cent. B.c.), where the meaning is “seconded.” 
For other instances of this sense, cf. Dikaiomata ed. Graec. Hal., p. 86. 

Gk. Greek. 

4 The formula persisted, and thus shows itself to be different in content from — 
Cyyeioc. Thus in Jos.Bell., 4, 32 Titus is an Aneotadpévoc of his father, i.e., according 
to the context, “one who is on the way with a commission”; and in | Cl., 65, 1 the 
messengers from Rome to the Corinthian church are called ol Gmeotadpévot do 
Nudv (— Andotoroc, 443 f.). But v. also Lk. 19:32. 

Ael. Aelius Aristides, of Adrianutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 
representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829: ed. B. Keil, 1898. 

Or. Orati(ones). 





distinction between méunz@ and AxootéAA the different meanings of zou7y are also 
instructive, as is the fact that this word is never used in the NT and only once in the LXX 
in a very doubtful passage (y 43:14) which is attested only by Chrysostom (Field. 
Hexapla, ad /oc.) and has no MS support. In general the word zouz7 is only externally 
related to the basic term zéunxq@, and in content it is closer to — O0€atpov, 1 C. 4:9. 
Compounds in the LXX are Gzozoun1}, Lv. 16:10: zapaxoum). 1 Macc. 9:37; xpozopzt. 
1 Eoop. 8:51. 


2. Already the formula Gmeotadpévoi UO toU Paotiéac links with the thought of 
sending the further thought of the associated authorisation of the one sent. The men 
thus described are representatives of their monarch and his authority? Yet the use of 
OnootéAetv in this sense is not in any way restricted to the legal sphere. On the 
contrary, it takes on its full sense when used, if we may put it thus, to express the 
impartation of full religious and ethical power. This takes place in the diatribe of the 
Cynics and Stoics® though in this respect it is simply following a common usage of 
philosophical religion.’ The Cynic knows himself to be an Gyyehoc Kal Kath&oKom0C 
Kal KA pve tWv VeWv (Epict.Diss., IIL, 22, 69), not because he is ordained such by 
himself or his pupils, but because he is certain that he is one who is divinely sent, an 
Onootakeic, like Diogenes (I, 24, 6). Epictetus can lay it down as a rule (II, 22, 23: 
tOV talc GAnVetatc KovikOv ... eldévat del, Ott Ayyedoc Ax0 toU AtOc AnéotaAtat ...) 
that the ultimate presupposition for genuine Cynicism is awareness of being divinely 
sent. In all these case? Gnootéd dew is a technical term for divine authorisation, 
whereas méu7etv is used when it 1s a matter of the charging of the Cynic with a 
specific task on human initiative? (I, 24, 3: xal vUv Apeic ye cic tAV "Tony 
KathoKonov méumopEv. OUSelc SE SethOv KathoKonov méumer ...; ibid., I, 24, 59. 
Even linguistically, however, it is another matter, and goes beyond the awareness of 
mission expressed by GnootéAAeo0at1, when Epictetus alleges as the only authority, 





NT New Testament. 

MS Maaser Scheni, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Second Tithe (Strack, 
Hinl., 35). 

5 Cf. Preisigke Fachw.6rter;, 29. 

6 For material on this point, cf. E. Norden, “Beitrage z. Gesch. der griech. 
Philosophie,” Jbch. f- Phil. Suppl., 19 (1893), 377 ff.; K. Holl, “Die schriftstellerische 
Form des griech. Heiligenlebens,” N. Joch. KI. Alt., 29 (1912), 418 f.; K. Deissner, 
“Das Sendungsbewusstsein der Urchristenheit,” ZSTh, 7 (1929/30), 783. 

7 — 76, n. 10. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

8 v.,e.g., Il, 23, 46; IV, 8, 31 (lS0U Ey Univ zapddetywa Ux0 toU OeoU AnéotaAat, 
words of the Cynic to his hearers). 

9 It is to be noted that on an inscr. discovered in Kefr Hauar (Syria) a slave praying 
for the protection of the Syrian goddess described himself as mepuM0eic by his mistress 
(BCH, 21 [1897], 60). Can we conclude that this is only a matter of commercial 
authorisation and not also of religious? 

10 Note that in I, 24, 6 GnootaAsic is stated quite absolutely of Diogenes. 





even in face of the emperor and his representative, the katanenouoWc aUtOv Kal @ 
hatpevet, O Zeve (III, 22, 56, cf. 59). This brings us close to a view which represents 
the divinity of the true philosopher and which is first emphatically proclaimed by the 
Cynics (Qeloc GvOpmzoc) in adoption of a thought of Antistheneg! We need not 
pursue this in the present context, but we must mention it because, in spite of the use 
of kataméumetv, it is better explained and understood in terms of Gmooté\Aew than 
méumetv. The use of GnootéA ew for entrusting with a religious commission is not 
confined, of course, to Epictetus. Thus Irenaeus summed up as follows the claim of 
Menander, the disciple of Simon Magus: EavtOv LEV Wc Apa ely O omtnp Exl th tOv 
AvOpanov Avabév nmoVev EE Gopdtov aldvav Aneotakpévoc owmnpid (I, 23, 5; cf. 
Eus.Hist. Eccl., II, 26, 1), and he can hardly have used the term unless it was 
suggested by the matter itself. Again, Philo knows and uses it in the same sense, as in 
Migr. Abr., 22. Here it is said of Joseph: 10 @&vat UN mpOc AvVOpmawv Aneotd) Hat, 
Ux0 SE TOU OeoU Keyetpotovl bat mpOc TV TOU CHpaTOC Kal TMV EKTOS EvVOLLOV 
ETLOTAOIAV. 


We thus have a religious use of the word in three men in widely varying circles of 
life and even in very different locations. We can hardly overestimate the significance 
of this fact for the linguistic expression of the early Christian awareness of mission 
(— AndotoA0c). Naturally, the original meaning of GnootéAXetv did not come to be 
restricted to the exclusive significance of the divine sending and authorisation of a 
man. Nevertheless, this constitutes the climax of the history of the term, even though 
alongside it the original secular use continued well into Christian times, as attested 
amongst other things by many non-literary sources!2 


B. AnootéAAw and méuz@ in the LXX (OT) and Judaism. 


1. In the LXX Axooté\Aew occurs more than 700 times, in many cases with the 
variant €€anootéAXetw. With few exceptions it is a rendering of the root mow, usually in 


its verbal forms. Similarly TOW is predominantly 13 translated AGnootéAAew or — 


e€arootéAAev. In contrast, the simp. otéAAew and néurew are almost completely absent. 
Indeed, otéAAetv does not occur at all, but Oe — otéAAeo0a1, which we shall ignore in 
this context. méuzetv is found about 26 timed: but only in 6 cases does it render a Heb. 


11 Norden, 380. 

Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 
Hist. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

12 So Preisigke Wort., I, 194. 


13 Exceptions are those cases in which the equation of n>w and dnootédew would 





be contrary to the sense, e.g., in the formula “to stretch forth the hand,” 


where 7? is usually rendered €xtetvew (Gn. 3:22 etc.) or ExiPaAXEw (Gn. 22:12 
etc.) according to the detailed sense. — n. 16. 

14 As counted by Hatch-Redp., and once in Symmachus at Jer. 16:16. 

Heb. Hebrew. 





original!» the other instances are in texts which exist only in Gk. The compounds of 
NEWTEW are SO infrequent® that they do not affect the picture. In the LXX Anooté)Aew is 
the Gk. term for the OT M7. There is no need to expound the meaning of now, since 
our present concern 1s with the Gk. equivalent. In brief, however, we may say that 
OnxootéAAew in the LXX corresponds to the original to the extent that it is predominantly 
used where it is a matter of commissioning with a message or tasland are 


conjoined in numerous instances, irrespective of whether the task committed to the 
messenger 1s humart/ or divine.is 


Moreover GnootéhAew//7W alone is a technical term for the sending of a 
messenger with a special task; the messenger himself does not have to be named? In 
other words, the emphasis rests on the fact of sending in conjunction with the one who 
sends, not on the one who 1s sent. This aspect reaches its climax in the description of 
the call of Isaiah. Here (6:8) God can ask: XN, meaning that 


He needs someone whom he may send as His plenipotentiary, even though this does 
not have to be stated and is not actually expressed in Isaiah's brief declaration of 





readiness ( ). At this point we can see most clearly what is the 
characteristic feature of M?W in all its meanings, namely, the volitional and conscious 


element in a planned action of any kind. Thus NW is less a statement concerning the 
mission than a statement concerning its initiator and his concern’? the one who 1s sent 
is of interest only to the degree that in some measure he embodies in his existence as 
such the one who sends him. In principle, it does not matter who it is that sends, 
whether God or man, or who it is that 1s sent, whether a heavenly or an earthly 
messenger. Even in the consciousness of the hearer of the commission, the emphasis 
lies on its author, as we can see from such cases as Abraham (Gn. 12:1 ff.), Eliezer 
(Gn. 24:1 ff.), Moses and above all the prophets (= Amdotohoc, 414). 


15 Gn. 27:42; 1 Bac. 20:20; Ezr. 4:14; 5:17; Neh. 2:5 for mow: Est. 8:5 for 2N), 
since here the reference is to a written communication. 





16 Of compounds Anoznéureww occurs once, Svanéumeww 6 times (Prv. 16:28 == nw), 


cloméumetv once, Exméumetv 9 times (== mow in Gn. 24:54, 56, 59: | Bac. 20:20 [as a 
var. of néumetwv]; 24:20; 2 Bac., 19:31; Prv. 17:11), Exépmet 3 times (Prv. 6:19 == 


nw), rapaméumetv twice, mpoméumetv 5 times, mostly in cases where there is no 
original Heb. In all these instances—on Prv. 17:11 — n. 34—it would distort the 
sense to replace by otéAAetv or one of its compounds. 

OT Old Testament. 

17 Gn. 32:4; Nu. 20:14; Jos. 7:22: Ju. 6:35; 7:24; 9:31 ete. 

18 2 Ch. 36:15; Mal. 3:1. 

19 Gn. 31:4; 41:8, 14 ete. 

20 It is to be noted that the basic meaning of the stem is to “let go” (cf. the 
dictionaries s.v.). Only in the intensified figurative sense does 1t come to mean “to 
send.” This meaning gradually becomes predominant, yet the word can never wholly 
refute its origin, and even in the sense of “to send” this gives it its emphasis; the 
acting subject stands in the forefront rather than the object. 





2. The usage of the LXX is marked by the consistency with which it pursues this 
thought. This emerges in the fact that there is no mechanical rendering of mw by 
Anootérew?! and yet that contrary to the literal sense GxootéAAew is sometimes used 
for 1? in order to emphasise the purposive and authoritative element in the action 
concemed and the position of the one who acts. 





Thus 17 as well as 7° 1?W can denote stretching forth the hand. According to the 
sense the LXX ought to choose one of the renderings listed under n. 13 when it 
encounters this short formula. But it does not always do so. Thus Ps. 18:16 says of God: 

. and Ps. 144:7 makes it indisputably clear that He is stretching out 
His hand to deliver the Psalmist. In y 17:17 the LXX has: &€anéotetev (— 
ECaMOoTEAAW) €é yove? al Exapév we. although, as y 143:7 shows, E€anéotethev tHV 
yelpa aUtTOU would have met the data. In contrast. it is quite according to the sense that in 
2 Bac. 6:6a simple is rendered: Kal €€étewev ... thv yelpa. while in Ob. 13 





ovveniti0eo0at is used for mow. quite in accordance with the context and the shade of 





meaning. Apart from y 56:4: 143:7, [EE] axootéAAew tv yelpa is used elsewhere for 
T how only at Ex. 9:15; Job 2:5 and Cant. 5:4. Only in the last instance is it used of a 
man. and in this case it has the special sense of putting one’s hand through the hole in the 
door. Conversely. Extetvew tv yelpa is used only in relation to man. Behind this 
distinction there stands more than a spiritualised view of God. The limitation of 
AnootédAew to God expresses an essential feature of God, namely. the absoluteness of 
His will. It also brings out the fact that GnootéAAew is not merely linked externally with 
mW but has taken on its characteristic element of the awareness and the raising of a 
claim. In contrast €xteivew simply affirms the fact without any further interest in its 
subject. We thus have a similar situation to that of the purely Gk. relationship between 
dnootédAew and néunene* 





Self-evidently the Gnooté\ ew of the LXX cannot deny its linguistic origin. That 
which characterises the term in secular usage is not lost in biblical Greek but passes 
into it and links up with what is contributed by the OT equivalent. We may thus say 
that in the LXX the word is as little given a specifically religious flavour as mow in 
the Heb. OT Even in the accounts of the sending of the prophet$? we do not have a 
purely religious use. In such contexts the word simply denotes sending; it acquires a 
religious connotation only to the extent that the situation is religiously conditioned 
and the obedience of the one to be sent is seen as a self-evident attitude before God as 
the One who sends—an obedience not to be distinguished 1n its practical results from 
that which might be rendered, e.g., to a king. It is of a piece with this, and ought to be 

















noted, that in the OT sphere there neither is nor can be any use of mow or 


21 — n. 13. 
22 Cf. also y 56:4. 


23 There are no exceptions acc. to Hatch-Redp.; where Extetvet tv yelpa is used of 
God in the LXX, the original is 701 (Ex. 7:5; Zeph. 2:13), or WW (Ex. 6:8), not 


now. 

24 — 398. 

25 Is. 6:8; Jer. 1:7; Ez. 2:3; cf. Hag. 1:12; Zech. 2:15 (11); 4:9: Mal. 3:23 (4:4); Ex. 
3:10; Ju. 6:8, 14. 


Gnooté dew to describe a consciousness of mission such as that which is the climax 
of the self-consciousness of the Cynic2© for alongside the unconditional subordination 


to the will of Him who sends, which now and dnootérhew here presuppose in the 
messenger, there 1s no place for this kind of exalted emotion. This may also help to 
explain why there is no need to restrict the significance and use of GxootéAAeww to the 
purely religious field, though the term has an assured place in most important 
religious contexts and there is a tendency to use the word only for divine sending/ 





3. Rabbinic Judaism keeps within the sphere delineated in its use of nw. Nowhere 


does it go beyond the secular use. A special position is occupied only by the derived 
subst. WV or (— Axdotoroc, 414). Josephus uses the word about 75 times.2s On 





the one side he employs it more or less synon. with 7é uneh” on the other it is used to 
denote an official mission as suclr” In many ca es nméunew is for Josephus a rather 
colourless omnibus word like the German lasser+ This never happens. however, in the 
case of dxootéAAew. Even where this word is used interchangeably with zéuzevy, it still 
carries with it a reference to awareness of the action denoted. It is thus understandable 
that Josephus. too. uses GmootéAAew when the reference is to sending by God. anal. to the 
usage of the LX X°“ The same seems to be the case in 4 Esr., where the missus est (4:1; 
5:31: 7:1: cf. misit, 6:33: misi, 14:4 etc.) with reference to the angel presupposes an 
AneotdAn etc. in the Gk. We have already sar? that in Philo, as in the Cynic-Stoic 
diatribe, we find an absol. use of GnootéAAew or dnootéhheo0 t j in his case, as has now 





26 — 399. 

27 Cf. also n. 34. 

subst. substantive. 

28 Thackeray Lex. Jos., 76. In many cases in Ant. Josephus simply takes over 
Anootérrew from the LXX, which he uses as a source. 

synon. synonym. 

29 Cf. e.g., Ant. 7, 191; 11, 190 f.; 12, 181-183. Stylistic reasons explain the 
interchangeability of Exméumew and AnootéAXew in Ant., 20, 37: Vit., 51 etc. 

30 Cf also Bell., 4, 32: Titus as an GmeotaApévoc of Vespasian: 7, 17 f. and 230: the 
sending of troops from specific standpoints; Ant., 12, 193: Gxootadnodpsvot == 
possible messengers. 

31 Cf., e.g., Ant., 13, 23. 

32 Bell., 7, 387: tovt@v tAV AvayKnv He0c Anéotadke ...; Ant., 7, 334: 0 yap 0e0c 
TOV TPOOHTHV AmootEikuc mpOc aUTOV (David) ... (God's promise that Solomon 
would build the temple planned by David in his place). 

33 — 399. 

34 Cf., e.g., Poster. C., 44: S00 8 EK TOTNS TOAPLOTATAL thc Mavic, Ev LEV Ka O tt 
EninéuTEtat OGvatoc, ErEpov 5& Kal dnd tivoc GnootéAAetat ... Here, too, the 
religious element lies in the use of the pass. In this connection it is to be noted that 








throughout the OT n>w in the nif’al occurs only at Est. 3:13, and even here in such a 


way that God is not hidden behind the pass. In the pu‘al m>w occurs in the OT 10 
times (Gn. 44:3 is missing in Mandelkern), but in the LXX it is translated in the pass. 
only twice, i.e., at Gn. 44:3 in a secular context (Joseph's brothers Gneoténoay, i.c., 
were sent away), and at Da. 10:11 as a statement of the angel to Daniel (GmeotdAny), 
where God may be seen behind the pass. as the One who sends. In Da. 5:24 the pass. 





part. () is also kept in the pass. GxéotaAn: the hand which the king saw 


been shown, there is isolation from both the Rabbis and Josephus. and in his use of 
OnootéAAew he has not been influenced by now, since it is characterised by the fact that 
there is in it no religious note. 


C. GnxootéAm and zéur@ in the NT. 


1. In the NT GnzootéAAew occurs some 135 times. The distribution is such that outside 
the Gospels and Acts it is found only 12 times, 3 times in | Jn., 3 in Rev., 3 in Paul (R. 
10:15; 1 C. 1:17; 2 C. 12:17), or 4 1f we include 2 Tm. 4:12, once in Hb. 1:14 and once in 
1 Pt. 1:12. In the Gospels and Acts the occurrence is more or less even in relation to the 
scope of the individual writings, and the word is obviously an acknowledged part of the 
vocabulary. Of the compounds. apart from — €€anootéAAew we find only 
ovvanootéAAew in 2 C. 12:18. 


Alongside AnootéAAew, méunew occurs some 80 times. Of these 33 are in the Fourth 
Gospel and 5 in Rev. There are 10 occurrences in Lk. and 12 in Ac., while only 4 in Mt. 
and 1 in Mk. (5:12), the form in Mt. being always zéuwac with the following fin. verb. In 
contrast with GzootéAAew the distribution is thus most uneven in the historical books. 


When we review the material we first note that there is a special occurrence of 
méumewv in the Fourth Gospel which demands separate treatment (— 2). Otherwise the 
Lucan writings predominate. This 1s even clearer when we take into account the 
compounds of zéuzew and their distribution in the NT. Thus we find Gvoméumew 5 (4) 
times, 3 of which are in Lk. and 1 (?) in Ac.; Exnéumew twice (Ac.); petaméuneoOat 9 
times (Ac.); mpoméuetv 9 times, 3 of which are in Ac. and none in the Gospels: 
ovuméumetv twice (Paul). Thus of 27 instances no less than 18 are in Lk. and Ac., 
none in Mt. and Mk. and only one in the whole Johannine material (3 Jn. 6: 
mponéumetv). The full bearing of these statistics only emerges, however, when we 
investigate the detailed material. Even for Lk., unlike Josephus, zéueww cannot be 
described as “the normal word throughout” for “to send”2? for even statistically 
OnootéAAew is more common. Yet Lk. may be compared with Josephus to the extent 
that in addition to a specific usage of Amooté\Aetw and méumew he also seems to use 
the words as synonyms (— 402): © Like Josephus, he thus seems to stand between a 
Semitic use of Gmooté\Aew under the influence of the OT 17 (as in the LXX), and 


therefore its sharp distinction from méu7etv, on the one side, and the less sharp and 





writing is given by this expression the significance of an angel. Of the other passages 
nw is not translated GnootéiAew in Job 18:8; Is. 16:2; 27:10; Prv. 29:15. In Prv. 


17:11 seems to be clearer than 0 Kdptoc Exméuyet in the Gk. The reason for the 





selection of Exméumew here is probably to be found in the fact that the reference is to 
the sending of an Gyyedoc Aveerpov, and the translator did not wish to bind this so 
closely to God, either in the matter itself or its results, as he would have done by using 
CnootédXetv, and as is done in the basic text. In Ju. 5:15 (where the text is uncertain), 
Ob. | and Is. 50:1 we have secular contexts for which the LXX has chosen the act. 
form. 

35 Thackeray,LexJos:, 76. 

36 Cf., e.g., ol meu@bévtec (those sent by the Capernaum centurion) in Lk. 7:10 after 
Onéotetrev in 7:3 with Jos.Vit., 180 f. 





ultimately nonessential distinction from it in Hellenism on the other; yet always in 
such a way that he is nearer to the common NT usage than to Josephus. 


We may also see kinship between Lk. and Josephus in the fact that for stylistic 
reasons both seem to use népzew Tw Aéyovte or NéuTEW ... AEyOV promiscue with 
OnootéAAew. If this is so, then this formula denotes in them the giving of a commission 
(A€yeww) in spite of néunetv. though according to the sense more so in the first form than 
the second. This would support the view that neither Lk. nor Josephus has any true 
feeling for the special nature of GnootéAAew. Cf. Lk. 7:6 with 7:3 (Anéotevev); 7:19 with 
7:20 (AnéotadKev NAc Tpdc o€ A€ywv): Ac. 15:22 (méwyat ... Avdpac ... ypdayavtec 610 
yepOc aUTOV, cf. 25) with 15:27 (AneotéAKapev oUV ...) and 15:33 (dzerd0noav ... 
TPOc TOUC AnootEidavtac aUtOvc); Jos.Ant., 18, 325 (kal méumet TOV ALOTEVOTATOV ... 
hEyovta) with 326 (BactreUc ... AnéotEtrév is). 


For the rest, the varying frequency and unequal distribution of the two terms in the 
NT may be explained by the religious character of this literature and therefore of its 
material, and by the difference in orientation resulting from their linguistic 
development (— 398). Sometimes this may be seen even where there seems to be no 
difference in the use of GnootéAXew and néunew?’ At any rate we can say in general 
that when zéuzetv is used in the NT the emphasis is on the sending as such, whereas 
when AzootéAAew is used it rests on the commission linked with it, no matter whether 
the one who sends or the one who is sent claims prior interest. To the development of 
the usage as already noted in the LXX and Josephus there also corresponds the fact 
that the Synoptists never use méuzew but only AnootéhAew of God® and that Paul 
seems to follow the same pattern, unless we prefer to suspend judgment in his case in 
view of the infrequency of occurrence: 








2. A special position is obviously occupied by John’s Gospel. Here Gnooté\ New 
seems to be used quite promiscue with néunetv. Thus, to denote His full authority 
both to the Jews? and the disciples41 Jesus uses GmootéAAetv, since He thereby shows 
that behind His words and person there stands God and not merely His own 
pretension. Again, in prayer He uses the same term to describe His relationship to 
God.*4 Yet in close proximity to it He uses méuzetw as well in such a way that there is 
no self-evident distinction. Closer investigation, however, shows us that when the 
Johannine Jesus uses méuzetv in speaking of His sending by God He does so in such a 








Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

37 Perhaps the distinction is not impossible even in a passage like Mt. 21:36 ff./Mk. 
12:4 ff. as against Lk. 20:11 ff. 

38 Mt. 10:40; Mk. 9:37/Lk. 9:48: Mt. 15:24 (pass. self-declaration of Jesus): cf. Jn. 
1:6. 

39 Of the two not wholly unambiguous passages, R. 8:3 certainly stresses the coming 
rather than the sending of Jesus as the act of God, so that there is here good reason for 
méumetv. On the other hand, a case might be made out for Gmooté)Aew at 2 Th. 2:11. 
40 5:36, 38: 6:29, 57; 7:29; 8:42; 10:36. 

41 3:17; 20:21. 

42 11:42; 17:3, 8, 18, 21, 23, 25. 


way as to speak of God as the méuwac ue. This usage is wholly restricted to God, 
being sometimes amplified to 0 métnyac pe nathp?? when speaking of Himself He 
uses other forms of méuzetv. Except on the lips of Jesus the formula occurs only once, 
namely, in 1:33 on the lips of the Baptist (O zétnyac pe RantiCew Ev Udatt ...). Of the 
33 néumEetv passages in Jn., apart from the last mentioned no less than 26 fall into this 
category."' As against this, in Jn. God is never called 6 Gnooteiiac pe, but whenever 
Onooté Ae is used of the sending of Jesus by God it occurs in a statement. 





At first sight this usage is extremely odd. It is to be explained as follows, In John’s 
Gospel Gnxootéhew is used by Jesus when His concern is to ground His authority in 
that of God as the One who is responsible for His words and works and who 
guarantees their right and truth. On the other hand, He uses the formula 0 méuwac pe 
(matnp) to affirm the participation of God in His work in the actio of His sending. 
This explanation 1s in full accord with the Johannine view of Jesus as the One whose 
“work originates in God's work” and by whom “God's work ... reaches its goal. 


Purely linguistically we have in this usage a fairly striking parallel to that of Epictetus 
in his statements concerning the sending of the Cynic by Zeus. As on the one side 
AnxootéAAew is used to characterise the sending as a mission, so on the other Zeus is for 
the Cynic the katamexowoWc aUtév (Diss., III, 22, 56; > 399). But we should not 
overemphasise the parallel. For one thing, the formula occurs only once in Epictetus and 
is not to be given a false significance. Again, though there may be an external kinship. the 
drift is quite different from that of the 0 zéwyac ws (xatHp) of the Johannine Jesus. For 
the Cynic it gives him a claim to exemption from all human authority: as the messenger 
of God he must give account to Him alone. This is a thought which necessarily lies 
outside the mode of thinking of the Fourth Gospel. It is excluded by the fact that between 
Jesus and the “Father” (— aatip) is a unity in wilP and action (10:30; 14:9) which 
leaves no room for “responsibility.” And it is wholly and utterly excluded by the fact that 
alongside the formula O natI/p ws AnéotaAKev (5:36) Jesus with equal justification can 
use the formula NAGov (10:10; 12:47) or EANAVOG (cic TOV KdopOV) (12:46; 16:28: 18:37). 
which finds the basis of this unity in the time preceding His earthly life. We have here 
ideas which cannot possibly apply in the case of the Cynic. 


As there is reflected in these findings the history of the terms outside the NT, so 
there is also disclosed the specifically Johannine Christology which emphasises as 
strongly as possible the essential unity of Jesus with God by describing Him 





43 5:37; 6:44; 8:18: 12:49; 14:24. The formula is so complex that in the course of 
textual history the simple 0 mzétyac pe has in many cases probably had matip added: 
cf., e.g., 5:30: 6:29; 8:16. 

44 With these we should also reckon 7:18 and 13:16, even though 0 méuwac aUtOVv 
refers very generally to a human sender; for both statements grow out of the situation 
of Jesus characterised by the O zétwac pre matHp, the first as an illustration, the second 
as a consequence for the inner and outer attitude of the “apostle.” 

45 Schl. J., 130 on 4:34 (— tedeiow). This distinction between GnootéAXEtv and 
méumEwv 1s confirmed in such passages as 5:36ff. and 7:28f. It is to be noted, esp. also 
from the standpoint of Christology, that méumew and not GnootéiAew is always used 
of the sending of the Spirit by Jesus (15:26; 16:7; cf. 14:26). 

46 In this connection we should note the version of the Gethsemane story in Jn. 
(18:1£.) and esp. 18:11 in comparison with Mt. 26:38 f. and par. 


absolutely as the Son (— vidc). It is in the light of this that in some passages 
OnootéAew and née acquire their distinctive meanings in the Fourth Gospel. We 
are not to say, however, that the terms themselves have helped to shape Johannine 
Christology. For, quite apart from what we have already stated, even in John the 
words are not fundamentally or essentially theological terms. They are rather taken 
out of their ordinary meaning by the specific context in which they are used—very 
forcibly so in this Gospel—and filled with religious significance. 


Thus the view falls to the ground of itself that in In. GnootéAAew is designed 
specifically to reveal “the divine sonship of Christ prior to His coming into the world” 
It is not this which is confirmed in the sending of Jesus. On the contrary, it is from the 
fact that Jesus is for John the vidc that in this Gospel His mission acquires its ultimate 
meaning and pathos in its demand for the decision and division of men. 


3. In relation to the general use of GmootéAAetv in the NT we must say finally that 
the word does begin to become a theological terny® meaning “to send forth to service 
in the kingdom of God with full authority (grounded in God).” Yet this does not imply 
any real departure from its proper sense? What we see here is rather the influence of 
the NT use of Gndotodoc. In the NT field the history of GnootéAAew thus merges into 
that of > Andcoto/0c. 





+ ELam00TEAAn.* 


First found in the “Epistle of Philip” in Demosthenes Or.. 18. 77. this word became 
common in Gk. from the time of Polybidswith essentially the same meaning as 


Gnootéd dew? In the LXX it is fully interchangeable with, though not so common as. the 
latter, as the many variants show. In Philo. too, there is no distinction between them, as 


may be seen from his explanation of Ma8ovodAa == ) (Gn. 5:21 ff.) partly as 


ATOOTOAN Oavérov and partly as €£axootoAN Savatov.4 The word also occurs in 
Josephus (Vit. 57, 1479 without having any special significance. 


47 Cf., e.g., Cr.-K6., 1018. 

48 Mt. 10:5, 16; Lk. 22:35; R. 10:15; 1 C. 1:17. 

49 This is shown by the fact that in all the Gospels and throughout the NT the original 
usage persists alongside the beginning of restriction in the manner indicated. It is 
hardly necessary to give examples. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* €€anooteAAw@. Anz Subsidia, 356 f. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

1 Anz, 356. 

2 Cf. also the examples in Preisigke W6rt., I, 509. 

3 Poster. C., 73: Ma8ovodia, Oc Epunvevdelc Nv AnootoAN Oavatov. 

4 Poster. C., 41: Eppnveveta ... MaBovodira 5 ECanootoAN Oavétov; 44: 
Malovodia, Oc Nv E€axootoAn Oavatov. 

Vit. Vita. 

5 Schl. Lk., 121. 





In the NT €€amo0téAXew occurs 13 times, 11 in Luke (Lk. 1:53; 20:10, 11; 24:49; 
Ac. 7:12; 9:30; 11:22: 12:11; 13:26; 17:14; 22:21) and 2 in Paul (GI. 4:4, 6). The 
verses in Luke’s Gospel, apart from 24:49, give us the formula E€anootédAew twa 
kevov, which is common in the LXX (Gn. 31:42: Dt. 15:13 etc.) but which does not 
give any special significance to E€amootéiAew® In all the other passages what we 
have said concerning the simple Gnooté\Aew applies to ECamootéAAetv. 


Linguistically there is no support for the thesis of Zi. that in Gl. 4:48 the €é— in 
ECanootéAXew indicates that “prior to his sending the one sent was in the presence of the 
one who sent him,” 1.e., in this case “that prior to His sending. or prior to His birth. as the 
vevoOuEevov EK yovatkoc tells us, Jesus was 7apd T@ Ve@ (In. 17:5) or 7POc TOV Oedv (In. 
1:1).” The truth is that in this passage in Paul, which reminds us of John, the verb for 
sending (— AnootéArew, C. 2) does not in itself make any christological statement, but 
rather derives its christological flavour from the christological context in which it is used. 
We might also make the very pertinent observation that in Gl. 4:4, 6 Paul is not so much 
speaking of Christ as of God and of the event of salvation willed and in due time 
accomplished by Him. 





Ando t0A0¢* (— SadeKa, LaOnTH¢). 


6 In the parallel pass. to Lk. 20:10, Mk. (12:3) has GnootéAAew Kevov. 

7 Zn. Gl., 199 ad loc., as also many other older and more recent commentators. 

8 Mutatis matandis the thesis would also apply to 4:6: E€améotetrev ... tO mveU LG 
toU vioU aUtoU. 

* GmOotodoc. On the whole field, and C. and D.: W. Seufert, Der Ursprung und die 
Bedeutung des Apostolates in der christlichen Kirch e der ersten zwei Jhdte. (1887): 
J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians'® (1890), 92ff.; P. Batiffol, 
“L*Apostolat,” Rev. Bibl., NS, 3 (1906), 520 ff.; J. Wellhausen, Hinleitung in die drei 
ersten Evv2 (1911), 138ff.: G. P. Wetter, “Der Sohn Gottes,” FRL, 26 (1916): R. 
Schiitz, Apostel und Jiinger (1921): Meyer, Ursprung, I, 264 ff.; Ill, 255 ff.; K. Holl, 
“Der Kirchenbegriff des Pls. in seinem Verhaltnis zu dem der Urgemeinde,” SAB, 
1921, 920 ff. == Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, Il: “Der Osten” (1928), 
A44ff.; E. de Witt Burton, Crit. and Exeget. Comm. on the Ep. to the Gal. (1921), 363 
ff; F. Kattenbusch, “Die Vorzugsstellung des Petr. u. d. Charakter der Urgemeinde zu 
Jerusalem,” in Festgabe, Karl Miiller ... zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht (1922), 322 
ff.; F. Haase, “Apostel u. Evangelist. in d. orientalischen Uberlieferungen” == 
Nt.liche Abhandlungen, IX, 1-3 (1922); A. v. Hammack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in d. ersten 3 Jhdten, f (1923), esp. 332 ff.; J. Wagenmann, Die 
Stellung d. Apostels Pls. neben den Zwolf in d. ersten zwei Jhdten (1926): Ltzm. on R. 
1:1; W. Mundle, “Das Apostelbild der Apostelgesch.,” ZNW, 27 (1928), 36ff.; K. 
Deissner, “Das Sendungsbewusstsein der Urchristenheit,” ZSTh, 7 (1929/30), 772 ff. 
On A.: E. Norden, “Beitrage z. Geschichte d. gr. Philosophie,” Jhch. f Phil. Suppl., 
19 (1893), 365 ff.; K. Holl, “Die schriftstellerische Form d. gr. Heiligenlebens,” N. 
Jbch. Kl. Alt., 29 (1912) 406 ff. == Ges. Aufsdtze z. KG, II (1928), 249 ff.: C. Clemen, 
“Die Missionstatigkeit der nichtchristl. Religionen,” ZMR, 44 (1929), 225 ff. On B.: 
S. Krauss, “Die jiidischen Apostel,” JQR (1905), 370 ff.; H. Vogelstein, “Die 
Entstehung und Entwicklung des Apostolats im Judentum,”” MGWJ, 49 (1905), 427 
ff. and “The Development of the Apostolate in Judaism and Its Transformation in 


A. The Word and Concept Gz6ot0/0¢ in Classical Greek and 
Hellenism. 


|. The Greek Usage. 


Only occasionally in the Gk. field does Gné0toA0c have a meaning related or 
apparently related to that which it bears in the NT. For the most part the similarity is only 
external. The background of usage is basically different in the two cases. In the older 
period AxdotoAoc is one of the special terms bound up with sea-faring, and more 
particularly with military expeditions; it 1s almost a technical political term in this sense. 
Originally it was an adj.. as shown by Plat.Ep.. VII, 346a (Ev tolc AnootdA01c TAOIOL 
TAElv). It was often combined with zAolov to mean a freighter or transport ship, though 
sometimes it could be used as a noun, i.e., without zAolov., for the same purpose (tO 
Ondotodov, Ps. Hdt. Vit. Hom., 19). As the formula t0 GxdotoAov (mAOlov) shows, the 
word obviously cannot be separated from — AnootéAAew. The close material connection 
emerges in the common expression 0 Azdoto0A0c. In the first instances this simply denotes 
the dispatch of a fleet (or army) on a military expedition, being simply a stronger form of 
the simp. otodAoc (Lys. Or.. 19, 21; Demosth.Or., 18. 10AIt then comes to be applied to 
the fleet itself and it thus acquires the meaning of a naval expedition (Demosth.Or., 18. 


80: cf. 3, 5)? In this way it comes to be applied on the one side to a group of men sent out 
for a particular purpose, e.g.. not merely to an army but to a band of colonists and their 


settlement (Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., IX. 599.and on the other to the commander of an 
expedition, e.g., the admiral (Hesychius, s.v.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Bekker, 217. 26). 


A common feature of all these meanings is their predominantly passive character. In 
none of them do we find any suggestion either of initiative on the part of the GxdéotoA0c¢ 
or of authorisation linked with the mission. The most that can be said is that the word 
denotes the quality of being sent, unless we are to regard it as no more than a stereotyped 
term. In this basic passive element the adj. derivation remains dominant long after its 


Christianity,” Hbr. Un. Coll. Ann., 2 (1925), 99ff.; S. Krauss, EJ, III (1929), 1ff.; Str.- 
B., II, 2ff. 

adj. adjective. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

Ps. Hdt. Pseudo-Herodotus. 

Vit. De Vita Homeri. 

Lys. Lysias, of Athens (445-380 B.c.), belongs to the canon of the 10 Attic orators, 
ed. T. Thalhelm, 1901. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

1 Cf. also the definition of Suid.: GndéotoA01 SE al TOV veWv Exroumat. 

2 In Demosth.Or., 3, 5 the expression Giévat TOV AmdotoAov can be taken to signify 
either failure to send the triremes prepared or postponement of the expedition. 

Dion. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, Atticist 
and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

3 It thus becomes almost a synon. of Gnotxia, which is the technical term for a 
colonising expedition; cf. Aeschin.Fals. Leg., 175, where there is reference to the 
OnootéAew of the Anotkia. 

S.v. sub voce. 

4 Pr.-Bauer, 156. 


application as a noun. Apart from the impersonality of its fundamental meaning, it could 
not become the usual term for an emissary in the Gk. world. since the Greeks had many 
others words which they could use for this purpose (— Ayyehoc, > Khpvé. tpeoPevttic 
etc.). Thus its later Christian usage was an innovation to Gk. ears or to those familiar with 
Gk.; this is shown by the fact that the Latins did not translate it but took it over as a loan 
word into ecclesiastical Latin (apostolusP Even in the two isolated passages in which 
AndotoAoc occurs, or seems to occur, on Ionic soil in the sense of one who is sent (Hdt.. 
I, 21: V. 38). the basic element is obviously the quality of being sent: the idea of 
authorisation is not the point at issue and is quite secondary.Hence we are not to see any 
approach to NT usage in these passages. Against such a thesis the LXX, Josephus and 
Philo all bear strong witness, since they do not play in this respect the important role of 
links between secular and NT usage which they frequently do elsewhere (— 413). 
Instances of GzdéotoA0c in the sense of messenger belong to a much later period and 
obviously presuppose the Christian usagd. 














How far normal usage differed from that of the NT in the first Christian period and 
the time of the Early Church is shown by the papyH Here we find it in the technical 
sense of an accompanying bill or invoice. e.g., for shipments of corn (P. Oxy.. IX. 1197, 


13 etc.) as also in the sense of a passport (BGU, V. 64: cf. VI, 1303, 26). These senses 
go rather beyond those mentioned above, yet do not refute kinship with them. They rather 
develop more consistently the abstraction from the personal already noted. so that we 
might almost speak of a complete mechanisation of the term. It is not irrelevant that even 
in this final stage of its history we can still see evidence of the background in maritime 
commerce from which the word derives or by which it is originally characterised. 


2. Religious Messengers in Hellenism. 


a. If the connection between the ordinary Gk. and the early Christian Gmé0t0)0¢ is 
limited to the mere word, the material points of contact between the apostolate and the 
Greek world are also very slight. 


The earlier period has no parallel to the NT apostle. The Greek xpoontat are 
proclaimers of a truth, and in so far as they belong to a sanctuary they are thus 


5 — also 414. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

6 I, 21 of the «fpvg whom Alyattes sends to Miletus: 0 nE€v Sf Andot0OG Ec tN 
Miantov N ...; d. is here a pred. and approximates in meaning to the part. 
OneotaAnévoc (cf. K. W. Kriiger in his ed. of Herodotus, Berlin, 1855 f., ad loc.). The 
case is much the same in V, 38. 

7 Preisigke Wort., I, 195 furnishes only one example, which dates only from the 8th 
century A.D. (P. Lond., [V). I do not know of any others. 

8 Cf. Preisigke Wort., I, 195; Fachworter, 30. 

P. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

9 €E AnootOAov or EE AnmootOAV corresponds to our “as per bill of lading”; examples 
may be found in Preisigke Wort., I, 195. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 


mouthpieces for the deity which they serve!9 This is true of the Pythian, who is 
simply an intermediary between the deity and the believer who is anxious for 
knowledge.!! The very fact that she is anonymous and timeless shows that no 
independent significance is attached to her. The whole problem of the authorisation of 
the intermediary remains in the background. This is self-explanatory, however, in 
view of her role, even when the mediation is accomplished through one of the 
messenger-gods, as is usually the case in post-Christian Hellenism (— 75). The words 
— Gyyehoc and — «fpvé, which usually occur along with mpéoBuc, mpeoPevti)c etc. 
in this connection (cf. 1 Tm. 2:7; 2 Tm. 1:11), are a purely external expression of the 
fact that what is at issue is not a commission which must always be linked with a 
person, but the message which mediates fellowship as such, and in relation to which 
the bearer has only the significance of a supernumerary. This fact has its ultimate 
basis in the close relationship which Greek religion, so far as it 1s concerned with 
human intermediaries, sees between the divine office of the messenger and 

inspiration.”~ This also explains why it is that in the religious messenger of Hellenism 
there is no development of an awareness of mission or of a claim to full personal 
authority but there necessarily results a surrender of one’s own consciousness and 
personality to the deity. 











b. An exception is to be found to some degree in the representatives of Cynic- 
Stoic philosophy in so far as Epictetus? describes for us the reality and not merely the 
ideal of the true Cynic. For here we have a strong consciousness of mission and a 
related self-consciousness. The Cynic realises that he is “sent by Zeus,” and Epictetus 
can even say that it is only this awareness of divine sending that makes the talc 
dAndeiatg Kovixov (Diss., Ill, 22, 234 To be sure, — Gyyehoc and — «fpvé are 
here, too, the words used to describe this mission as regards its content (— 399): but 
in addition, quite apart from the important part played by — Gnooté)iew as a 
technical term for commissioning and authorising by the deity!» there emerges as a 
third function that of the katéoKxoroc t&v 020° As such he has to investigate 
(KataoKénteoVat) quite exactly (AxpipWe, III, 22, 25), and therefore as a true 
Katé&oKomoc (I, 24, 3), how matters stand with men, and then Gnayyelia1 taANON to 
them (III, 22, 25), as none has done but Diogenes, the first kat&oKonoc and the great 
example of the Cynic (I, 24, 6; III, 22, 24) The Cynic thus observes men and seeks 
to fix on the points in their lives at which he can help as a “doctor of the soul, moral 





10 On this whole complex, v. E. Fascher, [Ipooytys (1927), passim. 

11 Jbid., 14 and 68. 

12 Cf. for the Pythian, Dio Chrys.Or., 72, 12. 

13 Diss., Il, 22: xepi kvviopoU. Cf. on this pt., Wendland Hell. Kult., 75 ff. 

14 — on this pt. and what follows 399 (s.v. GmootéA0). 

15 — 398. 

16 The Cynic is Gyyehoc Kal KatéoKonoc Kal KA pve TOV OEWv (III, 22, 69); as 
KatdoKornoc he is sent out into the world by his brethren in the order, e.g., to Rome (I, 
24, 3 ff.). For further materials, cf. Deissner, 783 and esp. Norden, 377 f. (where we 
also have passages from Diog. L. and Plutarch). 

17 This self-designation is already found in Antisthenes, who links with it popular 
ideas of intermediaries between the gods and men (Norden, 373 ff., esp. 381). 





Support and deliverer.”48 In so far as he does this, he becomes the ExtoxonWv,19 so 
that Epictetus can call true Cynics the «fipvé tv Oedv (III, 22, 77? The Cynic 
brings help as the «fipvé tOv bed! in his Knpvooetv, however, he shows himself to 
be ExtoxomWv, which can only have meaning if he is truly a Katé&oKom0c. 





Hence the Cynic as Gyyehoc is the messenger of Zeus who sends him and stands 
behind him22 This is the purely passive side of his being as such. In addition, 
however, we see in the designation katadoKonoc the initiative of the messenger which 
derives from his commissioning by Zeus (— Gnootéiko, 399) and which expresses 
itself in the relevant kerygma in which the Cynic Kf pvé to some extent proves himself 
to be the representative of the deity to men in the sense of their instructor in the divine 
standard (EmtoKomelv). Hence we can no longer speak of a purely passive attitude as in 
the case of the Greek prophets. This is clear from the relationship of the Cynic both to 
the one who commissions him and to those to whom he is sent. There is no doubt that 
he does not reckon himself among men. He sees them before him as a massa 
perditionis . He knows that he 1s exalted above them by his task and by his related 
freedom from worldly goods. It is not for nothing that he calls himself BaotteUc Kal 
deonoT1¢ (Epict.Diss., II, 22, 49). He is controlled by a clear awareness of his 
remoteness from other men. Yet his distinguishing feature is not isolation; it is a 
strong sense of commitment to the kervgma, a strong sense of responsibility for 
humanity.2° It seems almost an accident that the formal Ogetdéty¢ by which Paul 
describes his relation to the non-Christian world (R. 1:14) is missing in Epictetus; the 
idea itself is there** The strong sense of responsibility for humanity, however, is 
linked with a strong sense of responsibility towards Zeus. As the Cynic 1s absolutely 
free in relation to men, he is bound and committed to Zeus (399). He is his — 








18 Holl, Ges. Aufsdtze, I, 261; ibid. n. | for many examples, as also Pauly-W., XII, 
14. 

19 Cf. on this point Norden, 378. For all their kinship katé&oKonoc and ExtoKomWv 
should he distinguished, as emphatically shown by Norden, 378, n. 1. This emerges in 
the fact that the verb Extoxomelv is always used and never the subst. — Exioxozoc. 
Emiokorelv is thus to some extent a function of the katéoKxonoc, while kat&oKon0c is 
essentially more than the designation of a function (supra). To be sure, in Diog. L., 
VI, 102 the Cynic Menedemos (c. 300 B.C.) is sometimes called an Exioxomoc ... TOV 
Cuaptavopnévav who has come from Hades; but this instance is late (3rd century 
A.D.), and the term derives from ideas which differ at essential points from those of 
the older representatives of Cynicism (cf. Norden, 379). 

20 Extoxomelv again in IIL, 22, 72 and 97. 

21 The Cynic as kN pvé tOv VeWv, Epict.Diss., II, 22, 69 (— n. 16), mnpvdooevy, III, 
13, 12: IV, 5, 24 (Deissner, 783): and cf. also III, 21, 13. For examples of similar 
usage outside Stoicism, cf. Pr.-Bauer, 674 f. and — x«fpvé. 

22 Diogenes seems to have emphasised his divine mission even in connection with his 
name (Norden, 380, n. 1). 

23 Cf. on this pt. Deissner, 786 f. Important in this connection are the metaphors and 
self-designation taken from the medical world, esp. UI, 23, 30 ff., Diog. L., VI, 6; cf. 
also Wendland Hell. Kult., 82, n. 2; also v. Harnack, 129 ff. and > oWCm, cott)p. 

24 Deissner, 786. 





Unnpétme (III, 22, 82 and 95) who must hearken to hint? He is his > diaKovos (III, 
22, 69). The sense of commitment by God and to men is the basis of the — mappyoia 
of the Cynic, of his candour (III, 22, 96), of his nght always and everywhere to 
occupy himself with the affairs of others as with his own (III, 22, 97 ff.; cf. Horat.Sat., 
II, 3, 19), and of the certainty that he need not fear even the emperor when it is a 
matter of the cause represented by him (III, 22, 56). The word in which his 
commission and responsibility merge is katdéoKxonoc. Here the initiative of the Cynic 
is both demanded and limited. If we want a term in which there is a material parallel 
to the NT use of Axdo0tohoc, it is offered only by this word. The parallelism is 
emphasised by the fact that the terminology linked with the two words 1s very much 
the same,2© even though in essentials the identity is again limited to form.27 We can at 
least say that the Cynic-Stoic sage in his role as katdoKxozoc is the figure of the period 
which we can set in closest proximity to the apostle. 





The Cynic’s consciousness of mission has its prototype in Socrates as depicted by 
Plato in the Apology 27 Socrates traces back his whole Bioc and zpdyua to the god of 
Delphi (toU QeoU Aatpeta, Plat.Ap.. 23c) who has given him his life’s task and to whom 
he owes obedience (Ap.. 29d: zeioopat 6€ WAAAOV tT O¢@ A Uuiv). For this reason his 
enemies and judges incur heavy responsibility, especially before God. when they seek to 
do away with him: 1) 11 €€apdaptyte zepi thv toU OeoU Sdow Univ ... €dv ydp Ene 
Onokteivyte, OU PASiwc GAAov towUtov cUpijoete Ateyv Wc, ci Kal yeAoutEpov ciel. 
MpOoKEipEevov TH] TOAEt UNO TOU HEU. WonEp InTW pEyGA EV Kal yevvaiw, UTO 
usyé0ouc 6E vMbcotépW Kal d6eouéEVW EyeipeoOat UXO wHwndc TIVO: Olov 61) LOL 6OKEl O 
OeOc Ene th nOAEt TPOOTEMEKEvan, TOLOUTOV Ta, Oc Unc Eyeipwv Kal zei@v Kal _ 
OverdiCav Eva Exaotov OUSEV TAbOLAL THY Nuspav OAnv zavtayoU TpocKaAbifov ... eita 
TOV A0MOV Piov KaVebdovtec SiatEdolte AV, ci 11) TIWa GAAOV O OeOc Uplv Exinépyetev 
Knd6uEvoc Un @v (Plat.Ap., 30e—31a). Here, too, is the basis of the Stoic terminology. 
though GzootéAAew is not found. Yet perhaps there is a certain distinction between 
Socrates and the Stoics in the fact that for him the source of the mission is far less 


important than its goal, whereas, e. g.. Epictetus claims the authority of the God who 
sends him (— 399). 


The same is true of the external aspect of the Cynic, for like the apostle he goes 
through the world and tries to commend his doctrine, relying on the generosity of his 
hearers and well-wishers for support. The visit of Paul to Athens (Ac. 17:16 ff.) is 
fully after the manner of Cynic and Epicurean philosophers in their appeal to the 
public, as also of other wandering preachers trying to commend their convictions 
Because of this external similarity Paul himself after his departure from Thessalonica 


25 Cf. the passages in Deissner, 784, esp. Diss., IV, 3, 9: EAebVEpoc yap Elut Kal @iroc 
toU OeoU, Iv EKWv meiM@pat AUTO. 

Horat. Q. Horatius Flaccus, of Venusia (65-8 B.C.), with Vergil the best known and 
most important representative of the great Augustan era in Roman poetry. 

Sat. Satirae. 

26 The hints given above should be enough in this context. Cf. further the individual 
terms as discussed in this dictionary. 

27 For what follows, cf. the account given by H. Kleinknecht. Cf. also P. Friedlander, 
Platon, Il (1930), 165 f., E. Wolff, Platos Apologie == Neue philologische 
Untersuchungen, 6 (1929), 25 ff., 39 ff. 

Ap. Apologia. 

28 Cf. Wendland Hell. Kult., 92 ff. 





seems to have been suspected by ill-disposed elements of being a preacher of this 
type, and indeed of being one of the less reputable who for the sake of gold and fame 
were more interested in attaching followers to themselves than to their caus¢? On 
Greek soil the apostles were not a new type but simply the champions of one religion 
alongside the innumerable missionaries of other cults and philosophies in this 
classical age of religious propaganda? Nevertheless, there is no true parallel, for 
although these others used Gnooté\Ae0001 to denote their authorisation?! they never 
gave linguistic formulation to the sense of mission and the related claim. This 
happened only in the case of the Cynics with their term KkatdoKoz0c. 














This term, however, is most apt to denote the nature of the awareness thus 
described. To the extent that in it the Cynic himself is the acting subject, and not 
God? as in the case of Cyyehoc, this awareness is shown to be a consciousness of self 
rather than God. Externally this finds expression in the arrogant bearing of the Cynic, 
which often caused offence 23 internally in the need for religious assurance of his own 
authority beyond the mere fact of being sent. This was done by the adoption of the 
formula Neloc GvOpwroc as a self-designation (— 399), especially by the Stoics# 

This rests on the old Cynic traditior®? but with mystical echoes which it has as a 
constituent part of the language of the Mystery religions?© In the language of the 
philosophers this cannot be separated from their consciousness of mission (— 399). 
Yet we can see from its presence that the latter had no ultimate metaphysical 
foundation, since it brought into rational philosophical piety an irrational element in 
which there is even a certain approximation, within the limits of the rational, to the 
enthusiasm of the Greek prophets. Yet since this element, too, gives clear evidence of 
its origin in Pantheism, which finally entails the absorption of the divine in the ego, 
we can see that it is not along these lines that the self-consciousness of the Cynic- 
Stoic philosopher passes over into a consciousness of mission which manifests its 
theonomic character in the uniting of an unlimited claim in the name of the sending 
God with a renunciation of any significance of the man who is highly favoured with 
this mission. The tension which necessarily results between the sense of mission and 
the person of the missionary could never be overcome by the Cynic-Stoic diatribe, 
since in the last resort this was always a human programme even when its 
representatives advanced a religious claim. That it was itself aware of this may be 
seen in the description of the messengers as katadoKxomo1. This is an admission that at 
the decisive point, namely, at the moment when the Gyyedoc 0eWv becomes the Kh pvé 
Qe@v, the accent is still laid on human initiative and human judgment. For, although 
the Azeotadpévoc belongs to the deity as Umnpétne, he is never absolutely dependent 
on it as its S00h00?/ he rather stands alongside it as BuotkeUc Kal deomdty¢ (— 410), 








29 The so-called apology in | Th. 2:1—13 is perhaps occasioned by this. 

30 For a brief sketch cf. Dob. Th., 2 ff.; cf. H. Gressmann, “Heidnische Mission in der 
Werdezeit des Christentums,” ZMR,39 (1924), 14 ff. 

31 — 399. 

32 We can say this in view of the way in which Epictetus speaks of O Oe6c. 

33 For greater detail, cf. Pauly-W., XII, 14 f. 

34 A typical example is Dio Chrys.: cf. Holl, 262. 

35 — 400 and n. 19. 

36 Holl, 262. 

37 80UX0c TOU DEoU etc. is never used by the Cynics or Stoics as a self-designation 
and would be quite impossible from their standpoint. v. on this pt. Deissner, 787. 


and he is thus almost equal to it in rank and dignity (Oeloc Gvopanoeh Hence the 
relationship of the messenger to the deity never has the character of an unconditional 
appointment to which he is subject; it is more like an agreement between two 
partners.?? This is only possible, however, because in these circles there is no clear 
concept of God nor certainty of a definitive revelation of the will of God. But this is 
also the explanation why, for all its consciousness of mission and self-consciousness, 
the philosophical religion of the period never attains the claim to absoluteness which 
is the mark of all genuine religion and its messengers" 





Especially in view of the last pomt, we can finally add quite briefly that it is quite 
consistent that in the Gk. world no essential role, and perhaps no role of any kind, is 
played by legal elements in the dealings of the gods with humanity through human 
intermediaries. This is quite obvious in the case of the Cynic (— n. 39), but it applies no 
less to others. Again, this results logically from the lack of a clear conception of God and 
of a historical revelation as determinative factors. Mythical notions of God and mystical 
divine union leave no place for concrete categories like the legal, nor for the content of 
proclamation, whether in respect of those who execute it or of those who are won by it. 
Further discussion of this point is thus unnecessary. 


B. Gz66T0A0¢/ ) win Judaism. 


1. GxdotoA0c¢ among the Greek Jews. 


In Gk. Judaism the term Azéo0toX0c was not widely used. This is perhaps because the 
sphere in which it arose (— 407) was largely closed to Judaism. The Palestinians had no 
direct access to the sea and were thus under no necessity of equipping or even planning 
maritime expeditions. But even the Egyptian Jews never seem to have undertaken sea 
voyages to any great extent. At any rate we do not find the word in Philo. 


The term occurs twice in Josephus, though the attestation is poor in one case. First 
(Ant., 17, 300) it has the sense of the sending of emissarié’! and it thus stands midway 
between the original sense (— 407) and the NT meaning, but is quite different from the 
usage of the papyni (— 408). We can thus speak of an adaptation to the particular 
background of Josephus, though it should not be overlooked that the reference is to a 
Jewish embassy to Rome which would necessitate a sea-journey. Two elements in the 
usage of Josephus call for notice: first, the strengthened influence of GzootéAA ew on the 
word, as seen in its special application to the sending of men: and secondly, that he 
retains the traditional collective use. We cannot know how far Josephus was here in line 
with the usage of the time. In the second passage (Ant., 1, 146) GzdotoA0c is synon. with 








38 Thus, like Zeus, he is some sense the father of all men (Epict.Diss., III, 22, 81). 
39 It is symptomatic that when the Cynic is scomed and insulted he always regards it 
as an attack on himself and not on the one whom he ostensibly represents (cf., eg., 
Epict.Diss..III, 22, 53 ff.); the formula A mpOc eoUc Outria (II, 22, 22) is also 
relevant in this regard. 

40 This shows how appropriate is the choice of the term kataoKonoc as the typical 
self-designation of the Cynic. It should be noted that kat&oxonoc (from 
KataoKkénteobat) and AxdotoA0c (from AnootéAAEo0at) are basically analogous 
constructions. 








= Anootoins2 though it may not be the true reading. 43 In any case, this sheds no light on 
the usage of Josephus. 


The LXX"* has the word only at 3 Bac. 14:6 in the passage 14:1—20 which is missing 
in the Vaticanus* and which is thus usually given according to the Alexandrinus: €y0 eit 
Andotod0c TPdc¢ o€ OKANPOc. These are the words of the prophet Ahijah to the wife of 
king Jeroboam when she comes to ask concerning the fate of her sick son. The Hebr. 
original is: . It should be noted first that Gzdo0tooc is the 





rendering of | W, which is obviously taken as a noun, though it is really a pass. part. ,46 


for only on this assumption is the translation Amd0to0A0c ... oKANPOdc possible. AxdotoAOC 
thus attains an individual character in this passage. It makes no difference that in the 
Andotok0c Tpdc o¢ we still have an echo of the verbal form of the original. More 
important is the fact that GtéotoA0c is here the messenger of God in the technical sense, 
since the word expresses the fact that Ahijah is commissioned to deliver a divine message 
to the wife of the king.’ Here we see the influence of W., which describes the 








authorisation of the prophet by God (— m9 W, 400). The secular meaning of 
/OxootéXew has thus given place to the theological, and it is this which gives its 
meaning to Gxdotokoc. It should also be particularly noted that the word is used of a 

(xpoontys), and furthermore that it is used in a concrete situation in his prophetic 
life. The addition of oxkAnpdc shows that the term has not become static but is materially 
the same as AxeotaApévoc, which would be the usual rendering ofWhen this is 


taken into account, the usage is seen to go far beyond what we find in the two instances of 
the use of Axdotodoc for “messenger” in Herod. (— 408). For the rest, Aquila also has 
dndotoloc® at 1 Bac. 14:6, thus underlining the equation of W and Axdotodoc. 


Finally, Symmachus gives us a further instance in Is. 18:2 by rendering i 


¥ AnootéAA@v Anootdrovc Ev Vakdoon. This is an isolated case, however, for the 





equation of dxéotoAoc and X is not attested elsewhere. 49 


2. The Later Jewish Institution of the 





We are led a decisive step forward by Rabbinic Judaism. Here the term has 
an assured place as a noun, and in such a way that we have in it the closest parallel to the 


42 This is also attested as a variant. 

43 Perhaps we should read Gnodao6c. 

44 Based on the findings of Hatch-Redp. 

45 This shows that the text is of more recent date. 

pass. passive. 

part. participle. 

46 On the construction of the Heb. sentence, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramnt! 
(1902), 393, n. 3. 

47 It should be noted that she comes to the prophet and not vice versa. 

48 Acc. to Wellhausen, 143, n. 2 Aquila is here the source of the LXX. 

49 For an assessment of this exegesis of Is. 18:1 f. in the early Church, cf. Lightfoot, 
93,n. 2. 


50 This is the usual form. In the plur. and with suffixes W is used (Str.-B., II, 2): 


X is the corresponding Aram. 


NT dzxdotodoc. The material kinship was recognised by the fathers. J erome tells us that 
Slias is a title borne by Jews who may be compared to the GzdotoAot, and this is simply a 
Latinised form of .s2 The terminological agreement is proved by the fact that in 


the Syr. Church an apostle is called , while on a Jewish inscription at Venosa 
dating from the 5th or 6th century A.D. there is reference to duo apostuli with duo 
rebbites. 93 The relationship between AxdotoAoc anib thus recognised by the non- 
Christian world as well: otherwise the use of the Latinised apostulus would be 


impossible>* The Rabbis, however, did not adopt the Gk. word themselves ss—a sign that 
the Semitic term was firmly rooted among them. Another possible reason was that from 
the middle of the Ist century the Gk. word has become a constituent part of the 
distinctively Christian vocabulary. and could not therefore he considered for Jewish use. 





a. The legal institution of the W is old. It may be proved from the time after 
the Exile (2 Ch. 17:7-9), but is probably older stilP® Yet it is only around the Ist 
century that it takes distinctive shape. What characterises the W of all periods is 
their commissioning with distinctive tasks which take them greater or lesser distances 
away from the residence of the one who gives them. Thus the point of the designation 





W is neither description of the fact of sending nor indication of the task 
involved but simply assertion of the form of sending, 1.¢., of authorisation. This is the 
decisive thing. The task as such is of no significance for the quality as 
Fundamentally, therefore, it matters little whether the task is to proclaim religious 
truths (2Ch. 17:7 ff.) or to conduct financial business (T.Kid., 4, 2). The term is legal 
rather than religious, and if the has religious significance this is not because he 


is a but because as such he is entrusted with a religious task. In other words, we 


51 Ad Gal. 1:1; there is here a full equation. 

52 Slias from N7W as Messias from NIW, Krauss, JOR, 17 (1905), 370, n. 4. 
Syr. Syriac. 

53 CIL, LX, 648; cf. REJ, 6 (1882), 205 f. 

54 S. Krauss (JQR, 17 [1905], 370 ff.) was the first to develop the connection 
between Axdot020¢ and 17 in detail, following Lightfoot and in opposition to A. 
v. Harnack. Yet neither he nor H. Vogelstein (MGW3J, 49 [1905] 427 ff.) went beyond 
a comparison with individual forms of the institution. P. Billerbeck (esp. III, 2 ff.) 
first made a comparison with its essential nature and thus made possible a theological 
investigation in the light of Judaism. Holl’s scepticism (Ges. Aufs., I, 51, n. 1) about 
the introduction of the Jewish parallel was refuted by B. 

55 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim etc., 1 (1903), 101 has argued that in 


Taan., 4, 6 (... ee ) an Amd0t00¢ 





is denoted by the (?) who burns the Torah, and he finds in the passage a 
reminiscence of the event recorded in 2 Macc. 6:1 f. Yet in spite of obscurities in 
detail other explanations seem to be nearer the mark. Cf. S. Krauss, Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch., 25 (1903), 222 ff.; Jew. Enc., II, 21 f. 

56 Krauss, JQR, 382: post-Exilic. Vogelstein (Hbr. Un. Coll. Ann., 2 [1925], 100) 
traces it back to 419 B.c. (Elephantine Pap.). 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Hin/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

Kid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl., 49). 


simply have a consistent application of the sense (— 400) of (Gmooté)Aetv) 
irrespective of certain theological contexts in which it is given a particular flavour by 
the situation. The Rabbis traced back the institution to the Torah (b.Ned., 72b: — 
infra). 


The legal element in thus lies in the very nature of the matter. None can be 
sent but one who is under orders or who places himself under orders. Thus with the 
commission there goes the necessary responsibility for the one who receives it. The 
man commissioned is always the representative of the man who gives the 
commission. He represents in his own person the person and rights of the other. The 








Rabbis summed up this basis of the in the frequently quoted statement: w 
, the one sent by a man is as the man himself” (Bet., 5, 5),571.e., the 


is as good as the in all that he says and does in execution of his 
commission. 


Thus one may become betrothed through a(Kid.. 2. 1, T.Kid., 4. 2: T. Yeb.. 4. 
4). In such a case the one commissioned validly performs all the ceremonies in place of 
the bridegroom concerned@?8 Similarly there may be a valid execution of the ceremonial 
of divorce through a commissioned representative: the powers of the latter are so 
extensive that the divorce accomplished or initiated by him cannot be reversed by the 


husband (Git., 4. 1). Avutatis mutandis the same is true of any legal transaction (e. g.. a 
purchase, T. Yeb., 4, 4. or the killing of the Passover lamb by a slave. Pes., 8, 2 etc.). 


That the one sent should act in accordance with his commission 1s naturally an 
unconditional presupposition. At this poimt there might be sabotage of the commission 
by abuse of the plenary power entrusted, and this could not be prevented or its effects 
arrested (Kid., 3, 1). In other words, the transaction could not be properly conducted 
without a resolute subordination of the will of the representative to that of the one 











who commissioned him. In the Rabbinic institution of, therefore, we do not 

finally have the mechanistic fulfilment of an order but a conscious, active decision for 
the plan and commission of another?” It makes no difference that this takes place 
wholly in the legal sphere. This does not secularise the institution. On the contrary, it 
implies its religious confirmation and purification. On Jewish soil law and religion 


constitute an indissoluble unity. This 1s shown by the fact that it can sometimes be 
said that God is well-pleased with a who sacrifices his life for the cause in 


hand.©9 But it also emerges clearly in the further use of 





b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Ned. Nedarim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Vow (Strack, Hin. , 46). 

57 For further instances, cf. Str.-B., III, 2. 

58 Incisive reasons are given in b.Kid., 41a-b. 

Git. Gittin. 

Pes. Pesachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Passover (Strack, inl. , 39). 
59 This rather exaggerated formulation is indispensable for a clear understanding of 
the facts. 

60 Nu. r., 16 on 13:2 (a reference given by H. Bomhdauser). 


In its legal basis the whole circle of ideas bound up with thgoes back to the 
Semitic law of the messenger as presupposed in the OT. Here the messenger fully 
represents in his person the one who sends him. usually the king; and this is the original 
meaning of the sending of a plenipotentiary. The honour which belongs and is to be paid 
to his lord is paid to him. We see this in the case of Abigail, who, when the servants of 
David come to take her to him as his wifd ( 





washes their feet and thus shows that she is ready to perform this wifely service to him (1 
S. 25:40 f.). On the other hand, shameful treatment of a messenger is not so much 
directed against him as against his lord. and cannot be ignored. Thus in 2 S. 10:1 f. the 
shaming of the messengers of David by the Ammonites is the cause of a war of 
extirpation against them. In these and similar cases we have practical applications of the 
theory of the as later formulated by the Rabbis (— 415). Cf. on this point b.BQ. 


113b: “The emissary of a king is as the king himself” (Str.-B.. I, 590): also S. Nu., 103 on 
12:9: “With what is the matter to be compared? With a king of flesh and blood, who has 
an epitropos in the land. And the inhabitants of the land spoke against him. Then the king 
said: You have not spoken about my servant. but about me.” 








b. Thus far the reference of the institution has been to the relation between two 
men, 1.¢., to a purely private transaction. But the institution has a wider scope. On the 


same foundation the may represent in the same sense a number of individuals. 

Here the connection between law and religion in the person of the emissary emerges 
far more clearly than was hitherto possible, for in addition to a definite group he may 
represent the community as such or local congregations if empowered to do so. In 
some cases, therefore, 1t is a question of the interpretation or religious confirmation of 


existing offices with the help of the institution of the 


It is not unusual for a court to charge an individual with the conveyance or even the 
execution of its decisions. What is important is that the one who bears this commission is 
called (Git., 3, 6; cf. BQ, 9, 5 and Yoma, |. 5).61 Again, it is as plenipotentiaries of 
the grear Sanhedrin that certain rabbis go to the diaspora with the task of regulating the 
calendar, 1.e.. of executing the intercalation made in Palestine by official decree (Yeb., 16. 
7: Akiba; T.Meg., 2. 5: Meir92 Similarly. the beginning of the new month is made 


BQ Baba Qamma, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate First Gate, (Legal Questions 
concerning Injuries) (Strack, Hin/., 49). 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Ein/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

61 cae ake mw thus comes to mean an “agent of justice” (Mak. 2:2). In cases in 
which knowledge of the Halacha was necessary for the execution of the commission 
as well as trustworthiness, these agents were themselves scribes and they might alone 
constitute a court capable of pronouncing sentence (e. g., Men., 10, 3). 

Meg. Megilla, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Esther Scroll (reading for the feast 
of Purim) (Strack, Hin/., 43). 

62 The word is not used, but the thing itself is present; for Akiba does not 


journey on his own authority. That only an acknowledged scribe could make the 
intercalation 1s easily explained by the importance of a common calendar for Judaism. 








known by w (RH, 1,3 and 4: 2, 2) to the Syrian diaspora, who pass on the news to 
Babylon by fire signals (RH, 2, 4). Again, it is as an authorised representative of the local 
community \ that the leader prays for the assembled congregation in the 

individual synagogue, and any lapse is a bad sign for those whom he has to represent 
before God (Ber.. 5, 5°? Again, the highpriest acts as a fully accredited representative of 
the priesthood, which for its part is charged by the Sanhedrin to see that he correctly 
carries out the prescribed actions, and then on the Day of Atonement he represents the 
national community as a whole (Yoma, 1. 5). It is in this light that we are to understand 


the care which the Pharisees and their adherents among the priests displayed in following 
the ritual according to Pharisaic tradition (Yoma, 1, 1 ff.; cf. b. Yoma, 19b). 





As representatives of the scribes, and in their name again of all Israel, we have to 
mention supremely the rabbis who were sent out to the whole diaspora by the central 


authorities: for them the designation W became an official title in the true sense 
(— 414). Their commission was many-sided enough, but it was always made possible 
by the authority which stood behind them in the person of those who sent them. After 
70 A.D. they made a voluntary collection for the Palestinian scribes, who could not 
have carried on without this help, so that the continued exposition of the Halacha, and 
therefore the achievement by the people of a life well-pleasing to God, would have 
been threatened with destruction. To this extent the gathering of money is a distinctly 
religious office 4 Otherwise Akiba and other great rabbis would not have been 
willing to undertake it (jHor., 48a, 39 ff.). Their main task, however, was the 
visitation of the diaspora. According to jChag., 76c, 31 ff. and other passage? the 
patriarch Jehuda II (c. 250 A.D.) sent three leading rabbis to the districts of Palestine 
to appoint teachers of the Bible and the Mishna. Similar attempts to maintain through 
envoys the connection between the motherland and the diaspora, between the spiritual 
authorities and the congregations outside Palestine, seem to date from an earlier 


period. It is as one such of the central authorities that Paul, for example, goes to 
Damascus in Ac. 9:1 ff. His carrying of letters from those who commissioned him 1s 
fully in line with the custom of giving W letters of accreditation. 


RH Rosch haschana. 

63 The same is true mutatis mutandis of the intercessor in relation to the sick for 
whom he intercedes; cf. the anecdotes about Chanina b. Dosa., b.Ber., 34b; jBer., 9d, 
21 ff. 

64 In time there developed a regular tax of the diaspora, the so-called patriarchal tax, 
which linked up with the earlier temple tax and replaced free will offerings (cf. 
Vogelstein, MGWJ, 438 ff.). Yet the collection still remained in the hands of scribal 


W with the support of local authorities (ibid. , 441 f.), which had previously 
imposed and gathered the temple tax (cf. also Str.-B., HI, 316 ff.). 
Hor. Horajot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Decisions (erroneous) (Strack, 
Hinl. , 54). 
Chag. Chagiga, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Feasts (in relation to 
pilgrimages) (Strack, Hin/., 44). 
65 Cf. Krauss, JQR, 375 ff.. EJ, HI, 5: Vogelstein, MGWJ, 437. 
C.circd, 








We have one such document in jChag., 76d. 3 f. (cf. jNed., 42b, 22 68 It refers to R. 
Chijja bar Abba (c. 280) and commends him to the patriarch Jehuda II: “Lo, we send 


) you a breat man ( ) as our envoy ( ) P equiil to ourselves until 


he come to us.” Naturally. more details were given of the person and tasks of the 


Their nature was not unimportant even from the standpoint of the — yevdandotoAo1 who 
competed with Paul (2 C. 11:13): this phenomenon could hardly be unknown in Judaism 
if accrediting letters were thought to be necessary. 


Moreover the 17 , Who were usually ordained rabbis, were specially set apart 
for their task by the laying on of hands in the name of the community which sent 
them. Their mission thus acquired a religious as well as an official character (— 
yepotovéw).©7 Perhaps this final element is also specifically expressed in the fact that 
W) were not sent out alone but usually two or more together.«s 


Just.Dial., 108 refers to “selected men on whom hands have been laid” 
(yElpotTOVvHoavtTEc). meaning Jewish W (cf. also 17).69 The laying on of hands 


) . with (which. e. g., the representative high-priest on the Day of Atonement was 
designated for his supreme office (Yoma.. 1. 1). but which was above all customary in 
ordination (T.Sanh., 1, 1), seems to have been later abandoned by the Jews in view of its 
adoption by Christians (Str.-B., II, 653 f.). Its earlier link with the institution of W 
emphasises the importance of the latter. 


On the other hand, it must be emphasised most strongly that Jewish missionaries, 
of whom there were quite a number in the time of J esus, 0 are never called Vv, 


and that in relation to them the words and Gmooté)Aew play no part. Their work 


took place without authorisation by the community in the narrower sense, and it thus 
had a private character, though without detriment to its scope and significancé1 


66 Krauss, EJ, II, 3; Vogelstein, 435, n. 2. 

67 We also find yeipotovém with GnootéiAw in quite a different connection in 
PhiloMigr. Abr., 22 (— 399). 

68 Cf. the Venosa inscription (— n. 53): duo apostuli et duo rebbites, but esp. the 
passages in Schl. Mt., 325 f., and in the NT Mt. 11:2: two sent by the Baptist; Mk. 
6:7: the sending out (GnootéA ew) of the disciples S00 500; and Lk. 10:1: the sending 
out of the 70 (Anéotetkev) Avd Svo. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

69 Cf. v. Hammack, 65, n. 2, where we also have patristic references to Jewish 
Gxdotoxot. But cf. what follows. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Hinl., 51 f.). 

70 Cf. Mt. 23:15; on the question of origins, v. Str.-B., I, 926. 

71 A striking example is the conversion of the royal house of Adiabene through the 
Jewish merchant (a Pharisee; Str.-B., I, 926), Eleazar (Jos.Ant., 20, 17 ff.). 


Even in Justin (— 417) we still do not find GxdotoA0¢ used of Jewish missionaries 
(Dial., 108), though it would have been natural to use the term as GmootéAAEtw came to be 
increasingly used of their authoritative sending by the spiritual authorities in Jerusalem 
(17),74 We may thus conclude that GndotoAoc was not regarded as the obvious Gk. 
equivalent of. and particularly that the Jews did not make this equation.73 Against 
such a view we may mention, not only the failure of the Jews to use AxdotoAoc in the 


sense of “apostle” prior to NT usage, but also the fact that Jews as well as Christians 
came to use AndotoA0c as a loan word in Latin (inscription of VenosAt which would 


not have been necessary in the case offs 





Thus we cannot really speak of Jewish “apostles” at the time of Jesus; the only 
suitable term is “authorised representatives.” If “apostles” 1s used, it is due to a 
mechanical transfer of Christian usage to Judaism in spite of the lack of any grounds 
on which to justify it; for, although older Judaism knew many different kinds of 





W, it never linked the word with the missionary activity of its members. This 


was because the office of grew out of everyday needs within the community, 

and did not extend beyond its frontiers. By its whole nature and origin the institution 
was secular and not religious, so that even where it takes a religious form (— c.) this 
is only by way of application. In relation to the provenance of the Christian apostolate 
the result is that we must be careful not to link it with Jewish missionary work. We 
are certainly guilty of error if we think of Paul as a missionary prior to his conversion, 
especialy in the sense of one who was regularly called to preach the religion of his 
fathers.’ 


The fact that there were no authorised missionaries in Judaism prior to 70 A.D. may 
be explained by the Jewish consciousness of election as this found expression in the 
subordination of the concept of God to religious self-awareness and therefore in the very 
trait in Judaism which Jesus attacked. especially in the Sermon on the Mount. From this 
assured position the Jewish world had no interest in fostering the spread of its faith; it 
could let others seek it. but not propose it to them. Where missions were conducted, they 
were backed by Pharisaic groups whose action in this respect. too, was grounded in the 
concept of merit rather than in a universalism of salvatioty’ The people or community no 
more thought of missions as a concern of Israel than the spiritual leaders and prie#®. 
Even after 70 A.D. this was still essentially trué? 


72 On Justin’s usage, — 424. 

73 As held by Harnack, 340, n. 1, mainly on the basis of an erroneous interpretation 
of Jos.Ant., 17, 300 (— 413). 

74 — 414, with n. 53. 

75 Legatus would have been a suitable rendering. 

76 Cf. E. Bamikol, Die vorchristliche und frithchristliche Zeit des Paulus (1929), 18 
ff. 

77 Midr. HL, 1 on 1:3: “If anyone bring a creature (1.¢., a man) under the wings of the 
Shekinah (1.c., makes him a proselyte), it is reckoned unto him (1.¢e., by God) as if he 
had created and formed and fashioned it.” 

78 Under the Maccabees and their successors (cf. A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels 
[1925], 132 ff.) special motives were operative. 

79 Cf. Str.-B., I, 926, where the reasons for the failure of missionary enterprise after 
70 A.D. are found in the external situation of the Jews. 





c. Further light is shed on the last statements by the fact that the Rabbis often used 
the term of one who was commissioned and authorised by God. Two groups 
might be mentioned in this connection, first, the impersonal one of the priesthood in 


the priest as such, and second, a small number of outstanding personalities, especially 
Moses, Elijah, Elisha and Ezekiel®® 


In offering sacrifices the priest was the commissioned minister of God and not of the 
Jewish community (Rab. Huna b. Jehoshua, c. 350 A.D.; b.Kid., 23b). Behind this 


statement stands the wholeidea that the one authoritatively commissioned is as the 
one who commissions him (— 415). If the priest were thef the community, the 


latter might also offer sacrifice. But if so, the priest would be superfluous. Hence the 
priest can be only the of God. He is thus called “accredited 
representative of the Merciful” (cf. b.Kid., 23b: Yoma.., 19, a—b). There is here no 


contradiction of Lv. 16 (cf. 4:5ff.) in as much as his action on behalf of the people is not 
hereby prejudiced: on the contrary, it is shown to be possible. 


Moses, Elijah, Elisha and Ezekiel are called W of God because there took 
place through them things normally reserved for God®! Moses causes water to flow 
out of the rock (b.BM, 86b); Elijah brings rain and raises a dead man: Elisha “opens 
the mother’s womb” and also raises a dead man; and Ezekiel receives the “key to the 
tombs at the reawakening of the dead” according to Ez. 37:1 ff. (Midr. Ps. 78 § 5: cf. 
b.Taan. 2a; b.Sanh., 113a)82 


These four were distinguished by the miracles which God empowered them to 
perform and which He normally reserved for Himself. Thus here too (— supra) there is a 
deduction from cause and effect. with no very profound reflection oun the 


background there may even be a tendency to clear the four of any violation of the divine 
prerogatives by showing them to be instruments. 


In Ex. r., 5, 14 on 5:1 Moses and Aaron, when asked by Pharaoh who they are, style 
themselves 717 . Ata first glance thé’formula seems to be 
farreaching and to demand some such rendering as “accredited agents of God.” But the 
context shows that it is simply a passive form of “God has sent us” as demanded by the 


question of Pharaoh (Gr. dzeotaApévot UXO Veo). The situation is similar in the case of 
the angel of death (— n. 82). 


80 Cf. the instances given in Str.-B., III, 5 f. 

b. ben, when between the personal and family names of rabbis. 

81 Cf. on this pt. the Prayer of Eighteen Petitions, where God is especially extolled as 
the Raiser of the dead and the Giver of dew and rain. It is to be noted that in 1 Cl., 17, 
| only the first three of these are mentioned specifically along with the prophets 
generally. 

BM Baba Mezia, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Middle Gate (Legal Questions 
concerning Movables) (Strack, Hin. , 50). 

Midr. Ps. Midrash on Psalms (Strack, Hin/., 215). 

Taan. Taanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Fin/., 43). 


82 Naturally the angels are W, as the angel of death in Dt. r., 9, 1 on 34:5 


) ; but this is anfher question. 
Ex. r. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Finl. , 208). 








As missionaries do not count as W of the community (— 418), so the 
prophets are not reckoned as W of God. Nowhere do the Rabbis describe a 


prophet as the of God,s3 though this might have been a good way of denoting 

his special commissioning by God and his representation of God, which was the only 
content of his life and result of his calling. Perhaps the reason is to be sought in the 
tendency of the Rabbis to lay increasing emphasis on the divine transcendence; yet 





this is hardly adequate, for in respect of the call of the prophets was a technical 


term for authorisation by God (— 400), and therefore was the obvious terra to 
use. We can hardly avoid the conclusion that for later Judaism the sending of a man 
) by God did not have to imply that he is a . In other words, for the 


Rabbis was obviously not the proper word to express the ultimate meaning of 

the prophetic office. If we take missionaries and prophets together, we are thus forced 
to the view that the term was avoided in these cases because, although they speak 
about God and in the name of God, they are not His representatives in so far as they 





perform no action. The essence of the is that he should actively represent 
another. 


The thesis that the prophet cannot be a because he merely speaks is in some 
sense confirmed by the fact that later Judaism interposed the Holy Spirit between the 
prophet and God: the Holy Spirit is, of course, a mere hypostasis of God and serves to 


emphasise His transcendence. But if the prophets are made a possession of thef7717 
11,84 they become mere instruments and forfeit their own initiative,ss which is 


essential to the nature of the even though he unites his own will with that of 

him who sends him. We need hardly say that with this mechanisation of prophecy in 
the interests of speculation the Rabbis grossly misunderstood it, and they did so in 
such a way that it finally became impossible to understand that the essence of this 
mission consists in the commissioning of a man to represent the divine Word and will 
in his whole person. Here we reach the rationalistically determined limit of the Jewish 








conception of the , and it is here that, for all the formal kinship, the NT 
Gmd0t00c both opposes and transcends this view. 


C. The Use of Gm60T0/0¢ in the NT. 


|. Statistical Findings. 


83 Ezekiel is not reckoned a because he is a prophet, but because he possesses 
miraculous power (— 419). 

84 Cf. esp. T. Sota:, 13, 2: When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, the last prophets, 
died, the Holy Spirit disappeared from Israel. 

85 Cf. the common Rabbinic formula: “This is what the Holy Spint has said through 
... (Str.-B., [, 74 f.). 


There are 79 fully attested occurrences, and some others, esp. in Lk. (— 422: 428), 
where it 1s a secondary reading (Lk. 9: po Ac. 5:3487). It is found only once each in Mt., 
Mk. and Jn., but 29 times in Paul (if we include 4 times in Eph. and once in Col., but 
exclude 5 times in the Past.), and 34 in Lk. (28 in Ac. and 6 in Lk.): the remaining 
occurrences are once each in Hb., | Pt. and Jd., twice in 2 Pt. and 3 times in Rev. It will 
be seen that four-fifths of the occurrences are to be found in Paul and his pupil and 
companion Luke. Thus they are of particular importance in fixing the meaning. Another 
important feature is the use of the term at the head of epistles, 6 times in Paul and 3 times 
in Past., 1 Pt. and 2 Pt. In this regard we have to reckon with the possibility that the non- 
Pauline greetings were influenced by the Pauline both in the use of the formula yapic Kal 
elpyvn and also in that of the title of “apostl®8 


2. The Meaning. 


From the total material the following meanings emerge, partly in connection with 
the history of the word and concept, partly in anticipation of the results of our later 
deliberations, which in this case are indispensable even for those whose interest is 
purely lexical 89 


a. There is now no trace of the common use of Gndot0A0¢ outside the Bible and in 
Josephus (— A. 1 and B. 1). In the NT Gm6otoA0¢ never means the act of sending, or 
figuratively the object of sending. It always denotes a man who is sent, and sent with 


full authority. Thus the Gk. gives us only the form of the NT concept; theof 
later Judaism provides the content. 


We can say this quite exclusively because throughout the NT the word is used only of 
men, although according to the course of things (— 430) women might also have been 
called apostles. Yet this would have been a self-contradiction, sinas a legal term 


and women have very restricted legal competence in Judaism. Above all, they cannot act 
as witnesses (cf. S. Dt., 190 on 19:17). They are also inferior to slaves in the sense that 
the latter are the possession of their masters and may legally represent their will (e.g., in 
the representative slaying of the Paschal lamb, — 415). It 1s typical of the situation that 
with — wadntye we also find — nwadntpia for the woman Christian, although Judaism did 
not recognise women pwadrntat. In this case, however, the presuppositions were very 
different. 





86 Here it 1s fairly certainly an Alexandrian gloss (J. Weiss, Das Ev. des It. [1901], 
ad loc.). 

87 V. Soden accepts Gnootddove, but v. Wdt. Ag., 53 and F. Blass, Acta apostolorum 
(1895), 88 ad loc. 

Past. Pastoral Epistles. 

88 On the problem of the Pauline superscription and its development, cf. O. Roller, 
“Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe,” BWANT, 4. /olge 9/10 (1933). On Paul’s 
self-designation as an apostle in the salutation — 441 f. 

89 The situation is such that the meaning can be stated precisely only at the end and 
as the result of the enquiry which follows. But this would involve a very extended 
exposition. It is thus anticipated, and the later discussion of the origin of NT usage 
must serve as detailed corroboration. 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, EHin/. , 200 
f.). 





b. There is full identity between Amdotohoc and at Jn. 13:16: oUK Eottv 
50Uoc peiCav toU Kvpiov AUTOU, OUSé AmdotOAOc LLEiCwv TOU MéLavtOS GUTOV. 
Here Ando0t0A0¢ is simply a rendering of the legal term in its purely legal sense of one 
who is lawfully charged to represent the person and cause of another (— B 2a.). 


This meaning is confirmed by the juxtaposition of the two pairs 60UA00/Kbptoc and 
Andotor00/néwwac. The 60UAoc stands fully under the jurisdiction of his master and 
derives from him all that he is. But this is also a mark of theCf. Gn. r.. 78 on 
32:23: R. Shim’on (c. 150) has said: “From the fact that it is written “Let me go’ Cinzw. 
Gn. 32:27). deduce that the one who sends is greater than the one sent? 





c. Like (— 416), Gxd0todo0c denotes the “commissioned representative of a 
congregation.” 


Here we may refer to the phrase GxdotoA01 EkKANoLOV in 2 C. 8:23. This is used by 
Paul of the men who at his request were to accompany him to Jerusalem with the 
collection which he had organised among the Greek congregations for the poor “saints” 


(— hoyeia)?? Along the same lines Epaphroditus is an Ando toA0¢ of the Philippians to 
Paul (Phil. 2:25). In these instances the nature of the task, 1.e., the conveyance of proofs 
of love, gives to the AxdotoAoc a religious rather than legal significance. 


d. Finally, Gméo0toio1 is a comprehensive term for “bearers of the NT message.” 
The name is first borne by the circle of the twelve, 1.e., the original apostles (including 
Matthias brought in as a replacement in Ac. 1:26; cf. ol — Sad5eka, 1 C. 15:5). Their 
sending by Jesus is presupposed. 


This use dominates the presentation of Lk. in the Gospel and esp. Acts. The twelve 
are here almost a closed college alongside that of the — mpeoPpvtepot (Ac. 15:2. 4. 6, 22 
f.. 16:4). Among them the figure of Peter is pre-eminent (2:37: 5:29). Jerusalem is 
expressly stated to be their centre (Ac. 8:1). In Mt. 10:2 and Mk. 6:30 also the GxdotoAot 
are the first twelve disciples of Jesus. In all these cases the term is absolute and self- 
explanatory; and it is always in the plur. (— on this pt. 435). 


Yet the name is also applied to the first Christian missionaries or their most 
prominent representatives, including some who did not belong even to the wider 
groups of disciples. 


Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Hinl , 209 ff.). 
90 Str.-B., II, 558. It makes no difference that we here have monwn (part. hithpael), 


with no mention of 7°W. It is also worth noting that the Rabb. statement goes 


beyond the saying of Jesus in a way which throws typical light on the self-awareness 
of Jesus (— tametvoc). 

91 Cf. Holl, Ges. Aufsdtze, I, 60. 

plur. plural. 


Even in Acts we find this usage at least in 14:4, 14, where Paul and Barnabas are 
called GxdotoAo1 without any sense of impropriety on the part of the authdt. Thus. 
although the twelve are GzdotoA01 for Luke, they are not the only GzdotoA01. Paul esp. is 
an AnxGot0A0¢ in this sense, and be constantly uses the word of himself, esp. in the 
salutations to his epistles. James, the Lord’s brother. may also be mentioned (GI. 1:23, 
and like Paul he joined the community only after the death of Jesus. In R. 16:7 the word is 


used of Junias and Andronicus, two otherwise unknown fellow-workers of Paul of Jewish 
origin. A wider circle (including James, the Lord's brother) is mentioned in | C. 15:7. 





In this connection we have side by side both sending by a congregation (e.g., Paul 
and Barnabas by Antioch in Ac. 13:2 ff.) and the more precise description of the 
Andotooc as an AndotoA0c InooU XptotoU in the Pauline salutations. In both cases a 





link may be seen with the Jewish. Yet at this point the difference from the first 

group is also clear. If it is not expressed in the term, or in different estimations of the 
wider and the narrower circle, the reason must be sought in a basis of apostolate 
which is common to both and which cannot be anything other than encounter with the 
risen Lord and reception of the commission from Him personally (“sending”; — 430). 


It is to be noted that although Barnabas of the original community (cf. 1 C. 9:5 a) 
James the Lord’s brother and Paul’s compatriots Junias and Andronicus (R. 16:7) are 
called AxdotoA01 as well as Paul, this is not true of Apollos. although it would have been 
natural for Paul to give him this title in 1 C. 3:5 ff. Again, Timothy is not an AGzéo0t0A 0c, 
although he is actively and successfully engaged in missionary work (e.g.. in 
Thessalonica). Instead he is called an GdeAQdc (2 C. 1:1: Col. 1:1; Phim. 1), a 600A0c¢ 
Xptotod Tyooo (Phil. 1:1), and even a ovvepyOc to0 Oco0 (1 Th. 3% But these are no 
substitutes for the title of apostle. Again, the common enjoyment of a direct commission 
prevented a breach between Patti and the Jerusalem group represented by James, in spite 
of the serious differences between them (Ac. 15:1 ff.: cf. Gl. 2:9). That basis of the 
apostolate 1s commissioning by the risen Lord is expressly stated in | Cl., 42, Lff. For 
Paul. too, the sense of apostolate is linked with recollection of his encounter with the 
living Christ (1 C. 9:1 and esp. 15-8 fF.7° 


According to Paul the Gxdotoio1 (1 C. 12:28 f.) are not officials of the 
congregation, let alone the chief of such officials?/ they are officers of Christ by 
whom the Church is built. In this respect they may be compared with the prophets of 
the OT (Eph. 2:20; 3:5), whose office, on the basis of their commission, was to 
prepare the way for the One who was to come (— ajpostevllw, 400; — mpoontys). 





92 Later readers found the term awkward, as the textual tradition of vv. 4, 14 shows. 
Yet there are no good reason for omitting Gmd6o0t0,01 (Wagenmann, 76, n. 1; cf. 
Mundle, 38, n. 1), as we shall see on material grounds from what follows. 

93 That is, if we may link the el tn) with GxootdéAwv, and if a completely new 
statement does not follow in 19b. On Junias and Andronicus cf. Zn. R. on 16:7. On 1 
C. 15:7 cf. A. Schlatter, Er/duterungen zum NT, ad loc., where special emphasis 1s 
laid on the commission of the risen Lord; 423. 

94 So Ltzm. K., ad /oc. and esp. J. Wellhausen, NGG, 1907, 5, n. 1, as against Bchm. 
K., ad loc. and esp. Holl, Ges. Aufsdtze, II, 51, n. 1. 

95 There are strong internal reasons for this reading, which is attested by D* 33 
Ambst (cf. 1 C. 3:9 and — 442): it is much too bold to be a later intrusion. 

96 1C. 15:8 ff. 1s stronger than 9:1; this was overlooked by v. Harnack, 335, n. 5. 
97 So Pr.-Bauer, 156. 


Here, then, a climax of apostolic awareness 1s reached which was only possible on the 
soil of early Christian eschatology, as we can see esp. in Paul (— D. 3). 


The context makes it quite plain that in the phrase €v th ExxAnoiad (1 C. 12:28) Paul 
means the Church and not the Corinthian congregation? For just before he refers to the 
— 6@pa Xpiotou. He never does this, however, in respect of the individual congregation. 
but always of the total organism whose Head (— keqgadn) is Christ (Eph. 1:22: cf. 2:11f.: 
Col. 1:18 etc.: cf. R. 12:5). In any case, to interpret E€xxAnoia as the individual 
congregation would stamp Paul as the teacher of an interim ethics, which he never was. 
just as he never wrote of man or the community apart from Christ. but always considered 
their state and significance in relation to Him (— €xKAnoia). Cf. also Eph. 4:11. 





e. In Hb. 3:1 Jesus Himself is called 0 Axdoto0c Kal ApytepEUc tho Opodoyiac 
Nudv. Here the only possible meaning of GxdotoA0c is that in Jesus there has taken 
place the definitive revelation of God by God Himself (1:2). 


Omission of an art. before > Apytepe? shows that the phrase constitutes a unity. It 
gathers up what has been said about Jesus from the standpoint of the decision of the 
readers (— Opodoyia), namely, that He is the Son (— vidc) in whom God has finally 
spoken (1:1ff.), and that He is the High-priest who has finally expiated the sins of His 
people (2:5ff.). In this case Gnd0t0A0¢ goes far beyond — zpogrjtyc. which is not used of 
Jesus: and in terms of the absolute 0 vidc (1:2) it is best explained by the later Jewish 
. Le., that in the Son there speaks and acts God Himself (the term Father is avoided 


in Hb. — nzatijp). We have seen already (— 419) that the idea of thwas applied to 


ordinary priests. We are here in the presence of analogous thoughts (3:5ff.) which justify 
our adoption of the same conception. If this line of reasoning is sound, the same thought. 
differently applied, lies behind the two parts of the one expression. This is the thought of 
absolute authority (OwoAoyia) on the basis of absolute authorisation for word (And0t0A0C) 
and work (Apytepebc). The usage is unique. and yet it develops organically out of the 
customary usage of NT times. 


If a different view is taken, then the only possibility is that in GndotoA0c Jesus, “as 
the One uniquely sent by God, is contrasted with Moses, the greatest bearer of revelation 
in the OT,” and in Apyispevc “with Aaron, the leading representative of the priesthood 
under the Law.’”” This would give us, however. a usage never found elsewhere in the NT 
and found only in Justin throughout the whole range of early Christian literature. Justin 
does sometimes call Jesus Gné0toA0c as well as Gyyedoc and 616d0KoAoc (Apol., I, 12.9 
etc.) adopting terms from the Gnostic myth according to which the final Redeemer is 
simply the One who is sent. It is worth noting, however, that the word is not used in 
John’s Gospel, where we have echoes. or apparent echoes. of such ided91 whereas it 
does occur in Hb., which gives no evidence of connection with this speculation. Above 
all. this view entails inevitable disruption in the description of Jesus (— supra). since it 
involves the isolation of GxdotoAoc from Apytepevdc, whereas the author is concerned to 
bring out their indivisibility and thus to show that the revelation accomplished in Jesus is 








98 Which many have taken to be self-evident. 

art. Articles. 

99 Reg. Hb., 67 ad loc. 

Apol. Apologia. 

100 Wetter, 28. 

101 Bau. J., 55 on 3:17; R. Bultmann, ZNW, 24 (1925), 105 ff. — E. 





characterised neither by Word alone on the one side nor by priestly office alone on the 
other. but by both in conjunction. 


D. The Rise and Nature of the Apostolate in the NT. 
1. Jesus and the First Circle of Disciples. 


a. Quite apart from the fact that the group of disciples was the germ cell of the 
future community, and was viewed by Jesus Himself as such!92 the question of the 
rise of the apostolate must begin here. It is to be noted first that from the purely 
external standpoint there was nothing to distinguish this group from similar groups 
gathered around other teachers. This is expressed even in the name — pabrntat, which 
was used for the followers of Jesus as well as for the pupils of other rabbis. The 
difference consists in the way in which the circle came into being (— Karéoo, 
Cxoiov0éq) and in what developed out of it; it was created and formed neither by a 
special spiritual endowment nor by a special decision of the members, but solely on 
the initiative of Jesus. It is characteristic of Jesus that in the first instance He did not 
transfer this initiative to His adherents, but that they first became pa@ntai, and thus 
had to listen, even though the situation itself was crying out for action? If the 
disciples nevertheless renounced all initiative, this was because “they sincerely and 
resolutely accepted His call to repentance. They thus learned what obedience is, 
learning it from the fact that Jesus showed them God both as the Holy One and as the 
Father.19 We can hardly understand the inner nature of the NT apostolate if we do not 
see this above all else. Here are the final reasons why it could not harden into an 
office even when Jesus died and the time came to establish a community with clear- 
cut ordinances.1© This was not possible because it arose among a circle of believers 
who knew that they were under God's orders and who realised that the rule of love 
had become the only rule for dealings with their neighbours!97 The result is that only 
those who belonged to the na®ntai of Jesus in the full sense of the word could have 
this authoritative part in His work. 











Materially. this is the essential point in the relation between ol pabytat, ol Ando0toAO1 
and ol 6@éexa. The — pwadntat are the larger fellowship because they are the more 
general group. 98 without which there can be neither AxdotoA01 nor 6MdEKa. Presupposing 
the legitimate use of the term, an GxzdotoA0c must always be a paOytijc. whereas not 
every pa0ntI\¢ need be an AxdotoAoc. There are thus no material reasons for surprise at 
the use of the phrase ol d6@6eKa AxdotoA01 (Mt. 10:2). On the other hand, it does not force 
us to identify ol 6@d5eKa and ol dxdotodot. Indeed, any such identification is ruled out by 
the conjoining of the two expressions, the more so as we have no grounds for suspecting a 
pleonasm in Mt. 10:2. 


102 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Christus (1923), 406 f. 

103 This is constantly shown by the behaviour of the disciples nght up to the incident 
of Peter's sword (Jn. 18:10 and par.). 

104 Schlatter, op. cit., 312 and esp. 313, n. 1. 

105 Cf. the whole of the Sermon on the Mount and the great parables, esp. in Lk. 

106 The account of the transactions in Jerusalem in Ac. 15 gives clear evidence of a 
properly constituted community (— apeoBpvtEpoc), though cf. also Ac. 6:1. 

107 Cf. Mt. 22:37-40. 

108 Bultmann Trad., 390 f. refers esp. to the usage of Lk. 





b. The activity of the disciples begins when Jesus determines to make them His 
fellow-workers.19? The Synoptists agree in giving no reasons for this decision. Indeed, 
we cannot even speak of a specific decision in the strict sense, but only of the fact that 
Jesus called “the twelve” to Himself and “sent them out.” Only Mk. uses — 
GnootéXew to describe this act, while Mt. and Lk., and Mk. in a later saying, 
emphasise the fact that endowment by Jesus with — €Zovoia is the characteristic 
feature of the act. This shows us that we have here an authoritative sending in the 
sense of full delegation. From the way in which their mission is described, the men 


thus sent out are to be described as W in the legal sense of the term. It is in full 


agreement that they later return and give an account (— Amayyé)Ao, Mk. 6, 30: 
omnyéouo1, Lk. 9:10) of what they have done. 





At this point we cannot discuss in detail whether the sending out of the twelve is a 
historical act of Jesus, or whether it is to be regarded as the invention of a later age 
designed to prove that the college of the 6@d6exa AxdotoA01 in the original community 
was authorised by Jesus Himself in His own life-timé!® But in this form the question 1s 
perhaps wrongly put. since it presupposes the possibility. and perhaps even the necessity. 
of identifying ol 6@6eKa, and oi GxdotoA01, and apart from the formulae adduced, which 
can be explained differently, there are no reasons for this. We may only say that the 
historical relationships are made even more obscure if we do not accept a sending out of 
the twelve by Jesus, not least because there is no motive for the sending apart from the 
will of Jesus. 


The derivation of the apostolate from Jesus Himself, however, is not linked only 
with the contested issue of the genuineness of the sending of the twelve. For apart 
from the account of the sending in the strict sense, there are two additional 


testimonies to an apostolate after the manner of the Jewish institution of thd7T ; 


and while these do not render the account superfluous, they form a welcome addition 
to the material on which to base a judgment. 


The first testimony is to be found in Mk. 9:38 ff., Lk. 9:49 f. Here John complains to 
Jesus about an exorcist who is casting out demons in the name (— Ovoua) of Jesus 
without being one of His wad ntat, and who will not allow the disciples to stop him. John 
could hardly speak as he did if it were only a matter of prestige or competence affecting 
Jesus Himself. He is obviously incensed that an outsider should arrogate to himself what 
is not his. The formula év t@ Ovopari cov (Mk.) or Exi t@ Ovéuati ddb shows us that 
in his miracles the stranger was using the power available to Jesus as if it were his own. 
but without authorisation. Only the disciples were authorised to use it. This is at least the 
view of John, and it is only possible if the authorisation of the disciples to work 


miracle was not merely wishful thinking but a reality hitherto restricted to them and 
deriving from authorisation by Jesus Himself. 





109 Mt. 10:1; Mk. 6:7; Lk. 9:1. 

110 So again in recent times, following many earlier scholars, Schiitz, 72 ff.: a brief 
sketch of the history of the problem is given on 71f. 

111 On the usage cf. par. from Josephus in Schl. Lk., 109. 

112 In accordance with the mode of expression of the two Evangelists it is better to 
take this as generally as possible. The exorcist is not a rival of specific disciples such 
as the twelve, but of all of them as such: cf. Lk.: Ott oUK AKoAovdel ps8’ NOdv. 


The second testimony is the saying of Jesus concerning the significance of the 
treatment of the disciples by men (Mt. 10:40 ff.. Mk. 9:41; Lk. 10:16). This presupposes 
the validity of the statement that thé] of a man is as the man himself, and what is 


done to the is done as to him (— 415). Hence the saying is only possible if there 

has already been an authorisation of those addressed. It makes little difference that in this 
context, as distinct from Mk. 9:38 ff.. there is no reference to miracles or to other special 
acts which might show that those addressed are authorised by Jesus. Lk. speaks only of 
preaching, Mk. of belonging to Christ or discipleship (cf. Mt. 10:42). There is no mention 
of AxdotoAoc in any of the three passages, or in Mk. 9:38 ff. par. Indeed, even 
OnootéArew is used only of the relationship of Jesus to God and not of the disciples. 
Nevertheless. the matter is wholly as we have learned to see it in the legal discussions of 
the Rabbis concerning the 


The two passages support an authorisation of the disciples which is linked with 
the person of Jesus, the more so as they take it for granted and do not seek to establish 
it 113 They acquire added significance from the fact that, particularly in the first 
passage, Jesus has to correct the ideas of the disciples. Although the legal foundations 
of the apostolate are unmistakeably present, Jesus does not advance the claim that 
might be based on them. If the disciples are given full power “in the name of Jesus,” 
1.e., to speak and act as He does, this does not give them a new right but implies the 
duty of serving the One who confers the power. The choice of examples in the second 
passage shows further that commissioning to represent Jesus and His cause means 
humiliation rather than exaltation. Thus in the sayings of Jesus we do not see only the 
apostolate as such. We also see its conjunction with service and humility and 
consequently the purification from any legal claim which is so characteristic of the 
view of the apostolic office found in Paul. We are thus prevented by the sayings of 
Jesus Himself from trying to deduce from His authorisation for word and action an 
official congregational office fulfilled in terms of law. To be precise, we should not 
use the word office at all in this context; we should speak of commission in the sense 
of the authorisation which is limited in time and space, and which is conditioned 





materially rather than personally, as in the Jewish concept of. W 


How little we are concerned with office is shown by the fact that the authorisation 
was not restricted to the twelve. nor was any such restriction even suggested in the 
interests of the first apostles: otherwise the account of the sending of the 70 (ua@@ytat. Lk. 
10:1) could hardly have been tolerated in the tradition. On the other hand, even this 
story + makes it self-evident that the task of proclaiming the coming kingdom (— 
K)pboow) was first committed to the immediate circle of the twelve who were closest to 
Jesus. though He obviously did not grant them any special position or personal privilege 


par. parallel. 

113 In the light of these passages the person of Jesus, and His relationship to His 
disciples during His ministry, are grossly misunderstood if we assume that “Jesus 
gathered around Him disciples who should go out to preach the kingdom of God and 
work miracles,” without even considering the concept of the personal authority of 
Jesus, let alone making this authority, or the concept of God represented by it, the 
only standard of the conduct of the disciples as such (as against Schiitz, 72). At very 
best, this could produce only a group of philosophical adherents but not a religious 
fellowship. Cf. on this pt. Wagenmann, 5 f., who refers to Judas as one of the twelve. 
114 Cf. on this Schl. Lk., 274 ff. 





(— 426). The fact that there is no office is also brought out by the obvious conclusion of 
the task with the return to Jesus. In Lk. 9:49 f. and par. the band of disciples is not at 
work, because it is with Jesus. We never hear of any activity of the disciples in His 
immediate presence. They are always “sent out” (Anzo0o0téAAew) by Hitt? When they are 
with Him, it is as hearers and ministers after the manner of the pupils of the rabbis. 
This is of decisive importance in relation to the early Christian view of the apostle, and it 
is obviously linked with On this point, see what follows. 117 





It should be obvious that the apostolate as such has no religious character, but 1s 
simply a form. These apostles receive their religious impress from the One who gives 
them their commission, and always in such a way that the commission itself is the 
main thing and the apostles are only its bearers, according to the Rabbinic principle: 


w (— 415; 421). 








c. A more difficult question than that of the presence of authorisation is that of the 
presence of the name of “apostle” in the first group of disciples. The word Amd0t0X0¢ 
is occasionally used in the Gospels of the men sent out by Jesus (— 422) with the task 
of proclamation. In Mt. 10:2 the d@deKa Wabytat of 10:1 are called the dmdeKa 
dndotodot. Between the two different terms for the same met 18 Iies the 
commissioning or the endowment with — E€Eovoia. This shows us why Gmdot0)0¢ is 
used. The a0ntai have become Andot0/01 by the decision of Jesus. The case is much 
the same in Mk. 6:30. This tells of the return of the Gzé6otoA01 to Jesus; the terms 
Onootédrew and S156vai E€ovciav have been used to describe their sending (6:7). But 
then both Matthew!!9 and Mark revert to the word uaOntai for the rest of their 
Gospels.129 This excludes the possibility that they saw in GndotoA0¢ a description of 
office in the sense of a character indelebilis!41 Y et this is not to say that Jesus did not 
use the word or refer to what it denotes!22 as though the term implied the importation 
of a later status and title into His dealings with His disciples. 





There is perhaps something of this in Luke. In the Gospel the word is found 6 
times. At 24:10 it is a fixed term for the first group of disciples, as also at 22:14, 
where it 1s used of the identical circle which gathered for the Last Suppet2? In 
neither of these cases is there any reference to a mission. We thus have a fixed usage, 


115 Cf. also Lk. 10:17. 

116 Cf. Mt. 19:13 par.; 21:1ff. par.: 26:17ff. par.; but also Jn. 12:20 f. It is only in this 
light that we can see the full significance of the foot-washing (Jn. 13:1 ff.). 

117 On the sending of the apostles two by two, for which there are Jewish precedents, 
— 417 and n. 68. 

118 On their material relationship, — 425. 

119 Matthew does not describe the return. 

120 The account given by Wellhausen, 140 can only be described as a caricature. 

121 From this standpoint critical objections to the appearance of the word in the two 
passages would be quite justified. 

122 — 428. 

123 The reading ol 5@5eKa AndotoA01 (22:14), attested by AC and the imper. text, is 
definitely secondary. 





and this is corroborated by the absence of the limiting 24 da@deKa. In the other 
passages, however, those called Gxdoto/01 are truly sent out. 





In 11:49 the word appears with zpoontat in a quotation, and has no reference either 
to the pa@ntai of Jesus or the twelve. In 9:10 it refers to the return of the twelve as in Mk. 
6:30 (supra). In 17:5 it cannot be separated from the story of possession in Mt. 17:14 ff.; 
Mk. 9:14 ff.. and it thus presupposes a general authorisation to hdgP which is rendered 
nugatory by their — Odtyomotict2® Finally, the election and designation of the twelve as 
apostles in Lk. 6:12 f. is obviously with a view to their mission (9:1: o| bHdE/ from 
which they return as ol GzéotoA01 in 9:10 (supra). 


In Lk. we thus have on the whole a usage in which the inner connection between 
Ondotoioc and GnootéA ew is maintained. This usage is only conceivable in a 
situation in which GnootéAAeo0a1 and not AGneotd) 001 or AmootakNvat is appropriate: 
this 1s shown by the later fixing of the term. Yet from this standpoint, too, there can be 
little doubt that the word Gndotodo0c goes back to Jesus, obviously not in the Greek 
form, but in the Aramaic original . The latter point is not unimportant, for the 
Aramaic word does not have the suggestion of office which later came to attach to 
Gnd0to0i0c in consequence of the position of the twelve in the primitive community. 
Lk. 6:13 says expressly: kal ExhecGuevoc Ax aUtOv dadeKa, OUc Kal AmootdAOUC 
Wvouaocev. The relative clause is usually taken to be anachronistic. Some see 
assimilation to a similar phenomenon in the Synagogue, though others dismiss it 
altogether as an intrusion128 Yet neither view is necessary if we see in Amdot0A0¢ no 
more than a purely objective term to denote a fully accredited representative with a 
specific commission. Our preceding deliberations (— 427 f.) have made this 
interpretation not merely possible but necessary, since otherwise we are involved in a 
serious misrepresentation of the relationship of the disciple to Jesus which inevitably 
leads, and has actually led, to glaring contradictions in the accounts. In any case, 
however, this interpretation has the support of the Gospel tradition itself. 


When we compare Lk. 6:12 f. and Mk. 3:13 ff.. we find that the words oUc «al 
Axootddkovc Wvdnaoev in Lk. correspond to Iva Axo0otéAAN AUTOUC KNpVOoEW Kal Exew 
ecovoiav ... in Mk., just as Exkecapevocg Gn aUtOv Lk. correspond to Kal Exoinoev 
d6deKa, Iva Wow pet G@UtTOU in Mk. In both Evangelists what follows shows that the true 
appointment as GzdotoA01 comes later, at 6:7 in Mk. and 9:1 in Lk. Thus the creation of 


124 — 425. 

125 So also Schl. Lk., 384 f.; cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptike+ (1901), 391 ad loc. 
Amongst other objections to the attempt to anchor the saying at any price in the 
context given by Lk. (Zn. Lk., ad /oc.) we may mention that it is customary for Lk. to 
give his own introductions to sayings of Jesus (Bultmann Trad., 384 ff.). In this case, 
v. Schl. Lk., 385. 

126 The event takes place in the absence of Jesus (Mt. 17:1 ff.; Schl. Lk., 385), with 
which the — Odtyomtotia is possibly connected, since it is preceded by the first 
intimations of the passion (Mt. 16:21 ff.). 

127 In the light of 6:12f. this is the only possible comprehensive designation, for they 
are selected from the wadntai but cannot yet he called Gxdc0to/A01 since they have not 
actually been sent out. In general the usage is thus very similar to that of Mt. 10:1 f. 


(supra). 
128 As, for instance, in KI. Lk., ad loc. 


the inner circle of the twelve and their appointment as Gzdot0A01 are not coincident in 
time. Mt. is in full agreement on this point (Mt. 10:1. — 427). The selection made by 
Jesus is with a view to their future participation in His work. This is brought out expressly 
by Mk. in a final clause which points to the future. But the relative clause in Lk. can have 
only the same meaning unless the word Gxd0toAoc—which here has no article—is 
completely divorced from the situation of the disciples as this is indicated by a 
comparison of 6:13 and 9:1ff. It is even possible that the sources used by Lk. suggested 
that when Jesus selected the twelve He spoke to them about His plan. and that this is what 
is meant by the Ovoudtew aUtOUc AzootdAovc: but this is pure conjecture. 





Moreover, the relative clause in Lk. has a full par. in the textual tradition of Mk. 3:14 
in as much as it is excellently attested (NBC*WOo sah min Tatian) for this passage after 


uet a@UtOU, though on account of Lk. 6:13 it has never been accepted as canonical in 
textual criticism. Possibly the difficulties created by the term Gzdo0toA01 have also had 


something to do with its rejection. If it were interpreted as here proposed. the reading 
would perhaps command more confidence than it has thus far received. 





It may thus be accepted not merely that the apostolate itself derives from Jesus but 
also that the name apostle is used by Him. If He did not use the Greek term, or speak 


in terms of an office, at least He applied the institution to the relationship 
between Him and His disciples at the time when, assigning them His full authority, 
He brought them into full participation in His work. 


d. A further point from the Gospels which is significant for the later period is the 
linking of/Axd0toA0¢ with the proclamation of the Word as the act of Jesus. 
Mk. tells us that the supreme task of the Gndotoiot according to the will of Jesus is > 
Knpvooetv (3:14), and on their return they tell Him aévta Oo Exoinoav Kal Edidacav. 
According to Lk. Jesus sends them out kpvooet trv Bactheiav toU Be0U Kal Ido8at 
(9:2), and they are given the same task in Mt. in a rather fuller form and with closer 
reference to the work of Jesus (10:7f.). The implication of this feature is that a 
supremely objective element is made the content of the apostolate. The Gnd0t0A0¢ 
has no personal influence on the inner form of his commission. When the saying 
Nyytkev N Pactreia TWV OUpavWv is given to the disciples as the theme of their 
proclamation they are placed at the side of Jesus. They are thus brought under the will 
of God which destroys their autonomy!2? and leaves them no option but full and 
obedient dedication to their task 139 


Indissolubly bound up with the commission to preach the Word is Jesus’ 
empowering of His messengers to act (supra). Action, too, is essential, for in it the 
messenger has and gives proof that he is really the commissioned representative of 
Jesus. It is a characteristic of the disciples who take part in the first mission, and of 
their inward sobriety grounded in the Word and example of Jesus, that the miracles 
which they perform are never a subject of boasting, let alone of assessment according 





par. parallel. 

129 Cf. Mt. 10:9 ff. par. In this regard we might point to many things spoken to the 
uadntai as such and not as Gndotodot, esp. Mt. 18:1 ff. 

130 Mt. 25:14 ff.; Lk. 19:12 ff. It is to be noted that the reference 1s to the departure 
of the man and to a commission given to his servants during his absence. 





to the standard of individual performance!? 1 Of the seventy, too, Lk. tells us that on 
their return they reported wetd yapdc: Kal TO Samovia Unotdooetat Nulv Ev t@ 
Ov6uati cov (10:17). Here is a complete ignoring of the person of the one 
commissioned and a complete absorption in the task. Here is the yap& which obtains 
when man leaves the field to God and finds the meaning of life in serving Him (— 
yapa). Obviously Lk. was not here giving his own ideal of the apostle, but simply 
following his source. It is the more significant that here already the returning 
messengers joyfully extol their success as the success of Jesus, and that, like all other 
returning messengers in the Gospels, they say nothing at all of the difficulties which 
they have had to face when working in the name of Jesus, and of which Jesus has 
quite clearly warned them (cf., e.g., Mk. 6:11). This is important because it means that 
a decisive element in the attitude of Paul is already found among the first disciples of 
Jesus in relation to this appointment to responsible service. 


2. The Early Christian Apostolate as a Gift of the Risen Lord. 


a. The usage of the term and the situation of the disciples during their contact with 
Jesus show us that their task of preaching the imminent kingdom of God was limited 
to a set period (— 427). Since we do not read of the twelve being sent out again, or of 
any continuing commission to represent Jesus, the departure of Jesus found them at a 
loss rather than ready for service. All that they had was the promise that death would 
not hold Him! and that His fellowship with them would continue.133 Even this 
promise, however, did not keep them from flight!34 denial,135 fear,136 and hopeless 
orief 13! The Gospels and Acts make it quite clear that 1t was exclusively the act of the 
risen Lord that this scattered group became a community full of hope and ready for 
action.138 The act of the risen Lord, however, was the renewal of the commission of 
the disciples in their definitive institution as Gmdoto01%9 


Keeping to essentials, we may ignore the historical details, and also the 
geographical problem of Galilee or Jerusalem!49 What matters is that the apostolate 
was not carried over into the developing community from the pre-Easter period. It 
was after His resurrection that Jesus, in the apostolate, made the community possible 


131 It is a moot point whether such thoughts perhaps occasioned the conversation in 
Mt. 18:1 ff. par.; we hardly need assume this to understand the passage, since the 
question treated was always a live issue in the Synagogue (Schl. Mt., 543 f.). 

132 Mt. 16:21 par.; 17:23 par.; 20:19. 

133 Mt. 18:20; 26:29 par. 

134 Mt. 26:56; Mk. 14:50. 

135 Mt. 26:69 ff. par. 

136 None of the disciples takes part in His burial (Mt. 27:57 ff.). A few of the women 
close to Him come to see where He ts laid (Mk. 15:47; cf. Lk. 23:55 f.; Mt. 27:61). 
The situation in Jn. 20:19 1s typical. 

137 Lk. 24:4 (Anopelo0at), 13ff. 

138 Cf. esp. Lk. 24:36 ff. 

139 Mt. 28:16 ff.; Lk. 24:48 f.; Ac. 1:8. 

140 Cf. J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (1917), 10 ff., and for bibl. on the problem of 
“Galilee on the Mt. of Olives” Pr.-Bauer, 236. 


as a preaching community 144 The apostles are witnesses of the resurrection, though 
not all witnesses of the resurrection are apostles!44 The circle of apostles does not 
seem to have been particularly large. It still did not include any women, though 
women were the first to see the risen Lord and there were also women prophets. 144 





Thus it is very doubtful whether the “more than 500” of 1 C. 15:6 became apostles as 
a result of Jesus’ appearance to them, though in 1 C. 15:8 f. the apostolate is linked with 
personal encounter with the risen Lord and the thought of the founding of the apostolate 


is prominent in the whole passage 49 On the other hand, James the Lord’s brother. who 
was hever a —waQ1T1\¢ but was a witness of the resurrection according to 1 C. 15:7. was 
one of the leaders of the Jerusalem church (GI. 1:19; 2:9, 12) and was obviously regarded 


by Paul as one of the andato.0tt® though not actually given the title.147 


With personal encounter with the risen Lord, personal commissioning by Him 
seems to have been the only basis of the apostolate. That this commission was given 
primarily to the twelve is connected with their participation in the history of the 
earthly Jesus, who specifically prepared them to take up and continue His preaching, 
yet now as the proclamation of Jesus as the One who had come in fulfilment of OT 
prophecy. Materially, therefore, two elements are linked with the apostolate in the 
first community. By the commission of Jesus a number of men, especially those who 
were closest to Him during His life, became His representatives in the sense that they 
took His place and thus assumed an authoritative position in the little company of 
Christians. Yet the altered situation meant that they also became missionaries, and this 
form of their work was what really characterised their office. 


We do not know how large was the circle of the first GndotoAo1 It cannot have been 
too small. Paul and Acts show us indirectly that the missionary task dominated its life 
right into the inner circle of the twelve. At the time of Gl. 1:18 ff. there were no 
OxdotoA01 in Jerusalem except Peter and James, who was not one of the twelve, although 
by now the scattering of the community in connection with the martyrdom of Stephen 


was long since past (Ac. 8:1 ff.}4? At Ac. 15:1 ff. we have only oi GndotoAot, not the 
twelve, and it must be remembered that James, the son of Zebedee, had been executed 
prior to the so-called Apostolic Council (Ac. 12:1 f.). Paul speaks especially of the 


141 v. A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte der ersten Christenheit (1926), 10.; P. Femne, Der 
Apostel Paulus (1927), 222. 

142 Cf. Lk. 24:49 with 46 and esp. 1 C. 15:8 ff., but also Holl, Ges. Aufs., I, 51. 

143 Mt. 28:1 ff. par.: Jn. 20:11 ff. 

144 Ac. 21:8 f. The Ac. Pl. et Thecl. give Thecla the title of apostle () toU Oe0U 
TpOtOWAptvS Kal Amd0tOAOC Kal TapVEvoc OékAa, p. 272, 20F., Lipsius), but this is 
simply an approximation to the picture of Paul. 

145 “In Paul the Easter event is viewed exclusively from the standpoint that through it 
Jesus created His messengers” (A. Schlatter, Die Geschichte des Christus [1923], 
532); 

146 Cf. the emphatic tolc AGxootdiAotg wGow in 1 C. 15:7b. 

147 Gl. 1:19 is not decisive, since linguistically it is hard to tell whether the ei uy 
refers to the whole preceding clause or only to Gxootddwv (v. Lightfoot ad loc.). 

OT Old Testament. 

148 Cf. the addresses in Ac. but also the katd tdc¢ ypawdc of 1 C. 15:3 f.; also R. 1:2: 
3:21. 

149 Ac. 8:1 states expressly that the Gm6o0todo1 remained in Jerusalem at this period. 


misionary activity of Peter in 1 C. 9:5, if we are to take it that the zepiayew refers to 
apostolic journeys2°0 the same verse speaks not only of the Aowol AxdotoA01 but also of 
the GdeAgol toU Kupiov, who cannot be simply equated with the GzdotoA01. Perhaps Peter 
as a missionary was particularly connected with the Babylonian J ews! It is striking that 
we know very little about most of the apostles after Pentecost. From Mt. 28:19 f. we can 
see Clearly that they must have engaged in missionary enterprise. for the developing 
Church would hardly have kept this saying in the Gospel if it had not corresponded to the 
facts. 


This missionary element is something which radically distinguishes the NT 


apostolate from the Jewish institution. The same is true even of the form which 

it had assumed in the intercourse of Jesus with His disciples and in their participation 
in preparation for the coming — Baotreia of God (— 427). Here the basis was the 
same, but in the post-Easter situation it led to very different consequences from those 
prior to Easter. With the post-Easter situation, which cannot be separated from the 
experience of the absoluteness of Jesus in the circle of the disciples, there is linked the 
lasting character of ‘the commission which they are now given. The risen Lord does 
not now appoint His representatives merely for a limited span but for the whole 
period, of unknown duration >? between Easter and His return. Yet He makes only 
the one appointment, and therefore it is only logical that the apostolate should be 
limited to the first generation and should not become an ecclesiastical office. For the 
rest, we have a repetition of what took place at the first commissioning of His 
messengers, namely, the endowment with — EEovoid>4 and also the imposition of a 
duty to render an account when the commission is given back into the hands of the 
One who gives it/>> In both these points we can see that what counts is not the 
initiative of the apostle but his obedient observance of the line followed by Jesus 
Himself. This is classically fulfilled by Paul (— 437). 





Did.. 11, 1 ff49® is no argument against the limitation of the apostolate to the 
generation of Paul in the technical sense of NT usage. For in the phrase GzootoA01 kal 


mpoontat the concern of the passage is only with the lattd?” no warning is issued 
against false GndotoA01. The term GxdotoAoc seems to be used merely to indicate that the 


150 Joh. W. 1 C., ad loc. 

151 Cf. 1 Pt. 5:13 and A. Schlatter, Er/duterungen zum NT, ad loc.. Einleitung in die 
Bibel* (1923), 448 £.; but  Bafvdov. 

152 But cf. also Paul at R. 1:5 ff.; 1 C. 9:16 (— Avéy«n, 346). 

NT New Testament. 

153 Ac. 1:6 f. 

154 Cf. the miracles in Ac., but also the formula onuela toU AGnootdAov in 2 C. 12:12 
and the material par. in | Th. 1:5. 

155 Mt. 25:14 ff. par.; 1 C. 4:4 (— olkovépoc). 

Did. Didache. 

156 Seufert, 119 sees in the Gxdotod01 of the Didache “independent missionaries 
restlessly wandering from congregation to congregation to spread the yv@otc Kupiov;” 
cf. also v. Harnack, 347 ff. This view, however, is impossible, since Gméo0toA0c¢ and 
independence are mutually exclusive (— 415). 

157 Seufert failed to see this (119); — mpoontne. 





true pr 1et does not come in his own name but in the name of Jesd9® and in His 
Spirit,-~” i.e.. as amember of His Church and its order. 160 


Because of the thought of God which works itself out in obedience, the Spirit is 
indispensable for the renewed apostolate. In the Spirit the community and especially 
the apostles receive assurance of the presence of Jesus and therewith the power of 
Jesus.1©! It is of the very essence of the early Christian apostolate that the missionary 
activity of the disciples should begin with Pentecost! © In the Spirit, however, the 
apostle is also given a standard of what he himself is and does, and of what is done 
through him by God or Christ!©? who has called him to be His instrument, though in 
full and conscious surrender of his own will and not in ecstatic abandonment to divine 
power. 164 For this reason, in the preaching of the apostles and evangelistsi6s in Acts 
no less than in Jesus Himself, the central point is the faith of the hearers in Jesus and 
not the achievement of the preacher or worker of miraclest©6 














We completely misunderstand the significance of the possession of the Spirit, and 
especially the nature of the apostolate in primitive Christianity. if we explain the miracles 
of Actst67 solely as later legends of the community told in maiorem gloriam of individual 
apostles. e.g., of Paul as compared with the acts of Peter in the first part of the book. At 
all points there is firm belief that Jesus Himself stands behind the miracles. that in them 
He displays His power through His messengers and that He thus endorses His messengers 
as such. If the messenger of a man is as the man himself, and if the NT apostolate is based 
on this principle, the absence of miracles would signify no less than the invalidity of the 
apostolic claim. It would show that the proclamation of the risen Christ is simply a human 
theorising and not a message concerning the divine act which transcends all human 
thought. To this extent the onpeia toU AxootdAov (2 C. 12:12) are indispensable for the 
sake of the cause itself, for Jesus’ sake, rather than for the sake of His messengers. Those 
who think they may dispense with them must also interpret the miracles of Jesus as 
legends, or at least try to reduce them to natural processes which took on legendary form 
in the tradition. But this would also be to disclaim the apostolate as a religious. indeed, as 
the basic religious institution in the primitive community. It would leave only an 


158 Did., 12, 1. 

159 A prophet is a true prophet €dv EyN toUc tpdm0vc KUpiov (11, 8); it is thus, and 
not merely by his words, that one may perceive whether he has the Spirit. 

160 Cf. 11, 11. It is to be noted in this connection that the envoys from the Church of 
Rome to the Church of Corinth in 1 Cl., 65, 1 are not called Gnzéo0toXot but 
OmeotoAévot. 

161 Cf. on this pt. W. Grundmann, Der Begriff der Kraft in der nt.liehen 
Gedankenwelt (1932), 92 ff. Power cannot be considered in itself, as Grundmann 
tends to handle it in his chapter on the disciples and apostles (92ff.): 1s always linked 
with a person. 

162 Ac. 2:14 ff. 

163 Ac. 10:26; 14:15: 19:11, but also as early as 3:11ff. 

164 Ac. 4:19 f£. — mappyoia. 

165 Ac. 8:5 ff., 37 f. 

166 166 Ac. 3:16; 5:14 f.; 14:9 f. ete. 

167 The only miracles we read of are those of AnéotoA0t, including Paul and perhaps 
also Stephen, who seems to have belonged to the community from the very first (Ac. 
6:3, 8). We are also told of onuela kal Suvépetc weyadat (8:13) in connection with 
Philip, though we do not know whether he bore the name of an apostle. 


institution which is a legal office. even though founded by Jesus. This the true apostolate 
most definitely was not©8 cither in its history or in important aspects of its outworking. 169 
Naturally these considerations do not render superfluous an exact critical investigation of 
the miracles in Acts; on the contrary, they make it genuinely necessary. 


The whole complex of ideas bound up with the idea of the onuciov of the AndotoA0c 
has its final model in the Semitic office of messenger (— 416). Moses is the typical 
divine messenger endorsed by signs; in Ex. 3:12 we find /E€anootéAAew 





accompanied by NIX /onpeiov in the sense of legitimation by God. It is in keeping that — 
Jannes and — Jambres, the Egyptian magicians who opposed Moses, should also display 
onpela (Ev. Nicodemi, 5, p. 235, ed. Tischendorf, 2nd. ed.: cf. Ex. 7:11, 22). But cf. also 
Is. 7:11 Csaiah as envoy to Ahaz), or Ju. 6:17, where Gideon asks of the (— 


Gyyehoc, 76) an NIX /onueiov in confirmation of his authority to appoint him a judge.171 


Appeal might be made even to Jesus Himself in this connection (Mt. 16:1 ff. par.. Jn. 6:29 
ff.). 


In any case, we must be on our guard at this point against schematically limiting 
to specific circles the powers at work in primitive Christianity. In this connection, too, 
it is indispensable to recognise that the community rather than individuals is the 
sphere where Jesus works as the risen Lord, and that His Gméotodo1 can be His fully 
accredited representatives only as members of it. Yet we must also appreciate their 
close connection with Him and their significance as leaders of the movement linked 
with His name. As Jesus is exalted above all, and His goal 1s the all-embracing 
community, so their office is also universal! It is in the universality of their 
commission, and the universal claim of those thus sent, that we may see finally how 
the new and definitive commissioning of the disciples by the risen Lord transcends 
their pre-Easter apostolate. He Himself stands behind all that they say and do. But 
because He has ascended to God, miracles cannot be separated from His messengers; 
yet in the last resort not they, but He who has sent them, must be the subject of the 
preaching, of the Gospel to the world!/? 


b. Our findings thus far concerning the renewal of the apostolate by the risen 
Lord, its final and conclusive institution, and its linking with the possession of the 
Spirit, have been based especially upon the Synoptic Gospels and Acts. They are 
confirmed, however, in John’s Gospel. This is the more significant because the word 
Andotoho0c does not occur in this Gospel except for one passage in which it is used in 
the proper sense and with no restriction to the messengers of Jesus (— 421). “In John 
the main part of the Easter narrative serves directly his central purpose; he shows how 
the risen Lord united the disciples to Himself by faith, and gave them full authority 





168 At this pt. Holl 1s guilty of a grave error in his essay on the concept of the Church 
in the first community; he does not fully recognise the pneumatic character of the 
apostolate. 

169 In this connection we may refer above all to the transmission of the Spirit (Ac. 
8:14 ff.; 10:44 ff; 19:1 ff.). 

170 Cf. Grundmann, op. cit., 98, n. 7. 

171 — onuelov. 

172 Cf. Schlatter, Geschichte des Christus, 534 f. 

173 Mt. 10:18 ff.; Lk. 12:11 f. 





for their work.”!/4 This is true of Thomas (20:24 ff.), but especially of Peter, who also 
receives with the apostolate forgiveness for his denial (21: 1ff.). 


Here, too, the point at issue is not independent achievement. It 1s authority to 
represent Jesus, and it is thus obedience and service. The community is not committed 
to Peter as such but as td Apvia pov (21:15) and td xpoBatié pov (21:16f.), and his 
work is not described as that of ruling and deciding but Pooxet and nowaive. Yet 
here, too, the one commissioned does not become a mere instrument; he is burdened 
with a full load of responsibility which he can carry only where there is absolute 
commitment to Jesus (21:15, 16, 17: @telv). The parallel with the first three 
Evangelists, however, goes even further. In John, too, possession of the Spirit is the 
indispensable prerequisite for the discharge of apostolic functions. He thus causes 
reception of the Spirit and commissioning to take place simultaneously (20:2 1ff.), 
formulating his statements in such a way as to leave no doubt that those 
commissioned go out with full authority as representatives (20:21). 


Special attention should be paid to the form of 20:21. Jesus says: ka0@c 
OnéotanKév we O natyp, KAyM zéuna Unde. In relation to this we should remember 
what was said earlier (— 403) about the relationship between Amooté)Aew and 
méumewv in the Fourth Gospel. On the lips of Jesus Gnooté\Aetv is used to describe His 
mission when He wishes to ground His authority in that of the Father, whereas 
méumewv is used when He wants to establish the participation of God in His work. This 
usage 1s followed exactly in 20:21, except that 1t is here applied to the relationship of 
Jesus to His messengers. The work which they have to do 1s finally His work, for He 
sends them.!/° 





Thus in John the thought of the authorisation of the messengers is subsidiary to 
that of the part of Jesus in their work, or rather to the consideration that it is He who 
sustains both them and their apostolic office. This is why the figure of the — 
rapakAntoc comes to have fundamental significance in the commissioning of the 
disciples. It is in Him that the presence and participation of Jesus in their work are 
effected. He, too, is sent to take His place with them (méuzetv, 14:26: 15:24 Nor 
does Jesus represent His coming merely as an act of the Father (14:16, 26). In the 
light of His own exaltation to be with the Father (apd toU matpdc), He can say that 
He Himself will send the Spirit to His own (méuwo, 15:26). In Him as the — aveUa 
tho GknOeiac (14:17) He Himself, who is the — GAnOeta in person, is still with them, 
though physically removed from them (14:5f.; 16:7). Thus in the Johannine picture of 
an apostle, the Evangelist combines his basic christological belief that the Son stands 
alongside God and works beside Him (— vidc), with the Jewish view of the fully 
accredited messenger. In so doing he subordinates the latter, but only in so far as he 
may do so without making the office of the messenger a mere matter of enthusiasm. 








174 Schlatter, Geschichte des Christus, 532. On the next sentence cf. also E. Hirsch, 
Jesus Christus der Herr (1926), 39 f. 

175 In Mt. (10:16) and Lk. (10:3) it 1s appropriately said of the sending of the 
disciples by Jesus: GnootéAA@ Upc; for here they are to represent the earthly Jesus, 
not the exalted Jesus. 

176 Cf. on this pt. H. Windisch, “Die fiinf joh. Parakletspriiche” in Festgabe fiir A. 
Jiilicher (1927), 132 ff., esp. 134. 


John has no desire to do this. On the contrary, his interest 1s to see the Son, and to 
cause his readers to see Him, as the One who works from the beginning of all things 
to the end of all things (— Xéyoc). Perhaps on this account the word GndotoA0c did 
not seem to be suitable to him, since he saw in it at least the danger that by his own 
assumption of power the — pabntjc might become a — Kvptoc instead of a > 
50UXoc, and that the Gmdo0tohoc¢ might forget that behind him there stood a méwac 
who was also before him (13:16). 





c. It is impossible to say definitely when the Greek term Gxd0toA0c came into use 
for . All that we can say with certainty is that it was not the Jews who selected 
the term, since otherwise it would be better attested among them. It 1s particularly 
strange that a term originally used for an act or a group with no religious connotation 
should have come to be used for an individual with expressly religious functions. 
Perhaps the word first began to be used in this way in Antioch, being a 
applied to the missionary expedition as such, then to its individual members.’” and 
finally, as a masculine noun, to the accredited representative, as a recognised 





translation of . It is even possible that Paul had some hand in this process of 
transition, which might have been much quicker than suggested. Certainly he is the 
first in whom we find the term clearly used of an individual messenger of Jesus in the 
singular; the Synoptists always use it in the plural. In no case, however, is Gm60t0h0C 


as a rendering of to be separated from GnootéAAetv/; it was possible at all 

only on the basis of the longstanding relationship between these two words. This 
relationship was to a large extent determined by the concept of God. If this was true 
from the very first in the early Christian use of Gxdot0A0¢, it is a direct fruit of the 
existing relationship. 


A certain difficulty of terminology arises from the fact that our sources do not enable 
us to distinguish between AxdotoA01 in the absolute and the Gzdot0/A.01 of the churches 
(cf. Ac. 13:1 ff.) who also preached the Gospel with full authority. Yet such a distinction 
is not unconditionally necessary, inasmuch as the Spirit, 1.e., Jesus Himself as the Giver 
of the apostolic commission, is for primitive Christianity the normative principle of its 
action. It is significant that in Antioch the two set apart for the mission are not any two of 
the group called zpogfta Kal 6t6coKoXo1 in Ac. 13:1, but Paul and Barnabas, of whom 
the first had certainly seen the risen Lord and most probably the second also (— 422). 
Again, — Agopitew rather than GnootéAAew is used to describe the act of the community, 
and the initiative is found in the prior decision of the > aveU na tO Gyidbt8 go that the 
community has simply to give outward authorisation (13:2f.). It is also conceivable that 
the two had apostolic €€ovcta for a long time without exercising it. Moreover. we also 
see here the universal character of the NT apostolate. coupled with the universal claim of 
the community. The form of commissioning or ordination. 1.e.. with fasting. prayer and 
the laying on of hands. is Jewish (— 417). Paul, however. quite distinctly did not regard 


himself as an apostle of the Christians of Antioch, but solely as an apostle of Jesus Christ 
(— 437). 





d. Our deliberations have now led us to the assured result that the basis of the NT 
apostolate as a whole is the will and commission of the risen Lord. Yet it should not 
be overlooked that from the very first this was not the one exclusive basis of the office 


177 Possibly linked with this is 1ts exclusive use in the plur. except in Paul. 
178 Cf. also v. Hammack, 348, n. 1. 


in the primitive community. The account of the election of Matthias to the inner circle 
of the twelve in place of Judas shows us that together with the direction and will of 
the Spirit, who represented Jesus, another element played a decisive part, namely, the 
qualification of the one selected as an eyewitness. Luke tells us expressly that the 
substitute for Judas had to fulfil the condition of having been with the apostles “all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John, unto that same day that he was taken up from us” (Ac. 1:21 f.). Closest contact 
with Jesus during His life is thus the most important prerequisite for assuming the 
apostolate. In practice this means that the primitive community did not see in 
commissioning by the risen Lord anything radically new. Though lack of materials 
prevents us from fixing the relationship with any precision, we are perhaps nearest the 
heart of the matter if we say that for the early Church the new commissioning was 
simply a repetition or continuation of the first in the life-time of Jesus. We may thus 
conclude that the primitive community did not fully perceive the radical change in the 
world situation which consists in the fact that the risen Lord appointed men His 
representatives. Yet we may also see that from the very outset the history of Jesus was 
most important as history both for the content and the specific form of early 
proclamation.!/? The apostle of Jesus is always the witness to historical facts rather 
than to myths, and consciously and necessarily so in view of the fact that what he 
proclaims contradicts all human experience. 











This connection of the apostle with personal participatio in the history of Jesus 
affects Paul in two ways. First, the objection to his claim to be an equal of the twelve 
(— 441 f.) seems to have here at least some relative justification. Paul was in fact 
inferior to the twelve in the sense that he had not had the contacts with the historical 
Jesus which they had been privileged to have. On the other hand, this led him to 
establish his apostolate in a way which saved him from a verdict of inferiority and at 
the same time proved to be of basic importance for the whole conception and claim of 
the early Christian apostolate (— infra). Secondly, Paul attached himself to the 
primitive community in this respect by resolutely entering the stream of early 
Christian tradition concerning Jesus (1 C. 11:23 ff.; 15:1 ff. etc.). This bears witness 
to his inner commitment to the history of Jesus as the only foundation and content of 
his proclamation too, and the historical form of this proclamation shows us what 
constitutes the unity between Paul and the original apostles for all the differences 
between them (Ac. 15:12; cf. Gl. 2:9 and especially 1 C. 15:11). 


3. The Classical Form of the Apostolate in the Person of Paul. 


Paul is the classical representative of the apostolate in the NT. He is the only 
apostle who is to some extent known to us 1n his apostolic position: the others leave 
us no direct information concerning the manner of their apostolate. The reason is to be 
found partly in his special position in relation to the other Gxdéoto/01 and partly in the 
extraordinary range of his activity. He belonged neither to the original circle of 
disciples nor to the first company of Christians who had intercourse with the nsen 
Lord between Easter and the ascension. Yet he could say that he had laboured more 
than all others in the service of Jesus (1 C. 15:10). He was sustained in these labours 
by a strong sense of office which did not grow of itself but which was based on his 








179 Cf. on this pt. G. Kittel, “Der “historische Jesus’ ” in Mysterium Christi (1931), 
49 ff. 





experience of calling and which developed in conflict with those who disputed his 
right to be called an apostle of Jesus or to advance a claim to apostolic authority. 
Hence, when we undertake to depict the apostolic consciousness of Paul, we have to 
take two factors into account, namely, the peculiarity of his mode of life prior to his 
entry into apostolic work, and the peculiarity of his position as an apostle among the 
other accredited messengers of Jesus. 


a. The first distinguishing mark of the Pauline apostolate is the break in the life of 
the apostle which accompanied his entry upon it. He himself could compare the 
process of his calling with the shining of the first ray of light at creation (2 C. 4:6); he 
indicated thereby that it transcended all human possibilities and could not be viewed 
from an autonomous standpoint. Paul as a Christian saw behind him the will of God 
from all eternity awaiting only the hour of its fulfilment (Gl. 1:15). The fact that his 
calling meant a complete upheaval in his life constitutes a basic difference between 
Paul and the other disciples of Jesus, who were certainly called away from their 
homes and families, but who hardly came to see the sharpest conceivable antithesis 
between their past and their ministry as Paul always did when he had occasion to 
speak of the beginnings of his apostolate (1 C. 15:9; Gl. 1:13, 23; Phil. 3:7 f.). In 
Paul’s case, this is the more significant because in such contexts he is never a “sinner” 
who sharply condemns himself and his pre-Christian past: rather he speaks highly of 
his Jewish past (— Gpaptmidc, 327), as he may well do, seeing that he was then just 
as obedient to God as at the moment of his conversion and afterwards as a Christian 
and apostle. 





It thus follows that the apostolic consciousness of Paul is essentially determined 
by his encounter with Jesus on the Damascus road. In this, and in his immediate 
response to it;-° lies the uniqueness of his apostolate as compared with the other 
apostles, who came to full dedication to Jesus only after much vacillation and a long 
course of instruction by Him. In the case of Paul we find no evidence of either 
vacillation or instruction. On the contrary, there is a sudden and yet no less resolute 
committal to the Messiah Jesus whom hitherto he had passionately persecuted. The 
reason for this is that the concept of God had from the very first determined the 
thinking and action of Paul;*’~ and yet only outside Damascus did it attain to an 
absolutely dominating position. Only in this light can we understand the distinctive 
nature of his self-awareness and assurance of apostolic mission. 





In this connection it does not matter exactly what took place on the Damascus road2 
the important thing is how Paul regarded it in retrospect. It was for him quite 
unconditionally an act of God, an objective event®3 not a visionary experience.is4 The 





180 Gl. 1:16: eU0émc OU mpocavebéuNV capK! Kal alpatt ... 

181 On his attachment to the vouoc in Pharisaic Judaism (cf. Gl. 1:14; Phil. 3:6), — 
324 s.v. Auaptwrdc. It should not be overlooked that to the best of our knowledge 
Paul as distinct from the twelve was the only apostle who came from leammed circles 
and not from the ‘am ha-ares (— Quaptwa6dc, 322; 327). 

182 Similarly it makes no difference which of the three accounts in Acts is the most 
reliable (9: 1ff., 22:5ff., 26:12ff.). On this pt. cf. E. Hirsch, “Die drei Berichte der Ag. 
fiber die Bekehrung des Pls.,” ZNW, 28 (1929), 305 ff. 

183 Gl. 1:15; R. 1:1. 


subject of the process, however, was God rather than Chrid?> though it was certainly 
Christ who encountered and addressed him. We can agree with Alfred J eremia® that 
Paul became the apostle instead of the persecutor of Jesus at the moment when in the 
ale (the divine voice of revelation since the extinction of prophecy with Haggai. 
Zechariah and Malachi}®/ he recognised the voice of Jesus, and was thus persuaded and 
cured of his error in relation to Him. Paul himself classically expresses this by describing 
himself as the GxdéotoAo0¢ IncoU XptotoU but with the addition that he is this (as KA1t6c) 
610 OeAjwatoc OeoU (1 C. 1:1: 2 C. 1:1; Eph. 1:1; cf. 1:5; Col. 1:4§8 It is to be noted 


that. so far as the sources go. Paul seems to be the first to trace back the apostolate to God 
Himself; 1 Pt. 1:2 (— azpoyvwotc) is dependent on Pauline trains of thought. 


The dominant role of the concept of God in Paul’s sense of apostolic mission is 
particularly emphasised by the fact that he recognises himself to be G@wptopévoc elc 
ceUayyéMov OeoU (R. 1:1) and that he calls God the Gpopioac ps EK Koiac LNTpPdC 
wwov (GI. 1:15). In these formulae he integrates himself into the world plan of God as a 
significant and indispensable member; his indispensability derives, not from himself, 
but from God (1 C. 3:5)189 For this reason he has no option but to see in his 
apostolate (— Gnootoin) a proof of divine grace (— yaptc) which is not linked to any 
presuppositions but which leads man to obedient subjection to God (1 C. 15: 10320 It 
is at this point that Paul’s sense of mission links up with that of the prophets, 
especially of Jeremiah and Deuterolsaiah. This takes place in a way which can be 
understood only in terms of the particular mode of life of Paul. It can be regarded only 
as his own act, and in it the self-awareness not merely of the apostle but of early 
Christianity generally reaches its supreme point. 





The parallels between Paul and Jeremiah have long been noted:?! but 
predominantly from external angles!?2 rather than from that of apostolic self- 
consciousness. Yet it is in this respect that Jeremiah was Paul's great predecessor. 


The significance of Jeremiah in the history of OT prophecy consists in his radical 
rejection of any significance of man and his utter devotion to the given message, in clear 
recognition of the hopeless situation of the prophet. It is thus to be found in the absolute 
predominance of the concept of God.? This is expressed in the complete disappearance 


184 1 C. 9:1: 15:8 are assertions of objective fact rather than impartations of ecstatic 
vision: > Opda. 

185 Gl. 1:15 f.: Ote SE EUSOKNOEV O A”opioas LE ... GnoKaAUYat TOV VIOV GUTOU Ev 
Euoi ... Cf. the way in which Pl. uses @@0n for the appearances of the risen Lord (1 
C. 15:5 ff.), and how his disciple Luke follows him in this (Lk. 24:34; Ac. 13:31). 
186 In an address at the Fourth Conference on the Jewish Question at Nuremberg, 
Feb. 27 to March 1, 1929. 

187 T. Sota, 13, 2. Materially, > gavn (Ex TOV OUpavdv). 

188 In the Past. the apostolate is constituted by > Emttayn MeoU (1 Tm. 1:1; Tt. 1:3); 
2 Tm. 1:3 has the more familiar Pauline formula. 

189 R. Kittel, op. cit., I], 337 and n. 1. 

190 Cf. also the eU@éwc at Gl. 1:16. 

191 Cf. most recently E. Lohmeyer, Grundlagen paulinischer Theologie (1929), 201. 
192 As suggested by the allusion to Jer. 1:5 in GI. 1:15. 

193 Cf. for what follows R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 6 (1925), 336 f. 


of the ecstatic element which had characterised the earlier prophets?4 and even Isaiah, 195 
and which reappeared in the successors of Jeremiah?™ though less in revival of the older 
Israelite Nabiism than under the influence of incipient oriental and Hellenistic syncretism 
and its enthusiastic tendencies. Even when Jeremiah has visions (1:1 1ff.: 4:19ff.) 1t would 
be more correct to speak of visions of faith rather than of ecstatic rapture, just as it is 
characteristic of him to speak and act in symbols and parables which presuppose rational 
deliberation and a clear insight into the situation. “At first prophecy is quite passive in 
relation to its object.” For this reason the persons of the prophets “are lost in the object: 
where they reflect upon it, they do so purely objectively and in such a way as only to 
impart the results of what they have scent? In Jeremiah the prophetic ego awakens for 
the first time to a degree which makes him a religious thinker. This takes place so 
strongly that conflict cannot always be avoided between God and his own individuality. 
At any rate. we find incipient movements in this direction in the case of Jeremiah 
(20:7ff.). e.g., when he resists the divine calling and commission; though it is only in 
Deutero-Isaiah that the ego really comes between God and the prophet to such a degree 
that in the ensuing period “a new person must he introduced to mediate between them in 
the form of the angelus interpres of Zechariah. 198 











From this standpoint Jeremiah marks a high point even in comparison with 
Deuterolsaiah. This is fully apparent when we consider his consciousness of calling and 
study the manner of its execution. Just because there is in him no ecstatic element, the 
whole emphasis falls on his union with God and subjection to His will (20:7ff.; cf. 
15:19ff.). Hence his whole work is to proclaim the divine will, which does not have to be 
revealed to him from case to case but is continually present in his union with God- 

There are two consequences. The first is that the prophetic calling embraces the whole 
life of Jeremiah and, since the people resists God and the prophet is faithful to Him, his 
whole life is consequently marked by suffering (e.g.. 11:18ff.. 15:10, 15 ff.. 20:14f., and 
also the actual sufferings in 20:1ff., 26:1 ff.. 37:1 ff.. 38:1ff.). The other is that the Word 
alone determines the activity of the prophet and gives him power and authority (15:16 
etc.). This restriction to the Word constitutes the true greatness of the prophecy of 
Jeremiah. In it his office coincides with his life and there is displayed the overriding 
power of the concept of God. God is everything, and man is what he is through God and 
to bear witness to God as such (1:9; 15:19 etc.). 


It is difficult and perhaps even impossible to say whether Paul consciously or 
unconsciously followed Jeremiah in his sense of mission. Yet there is no doubt that he 
did so even in his evaluation of suffering as a divinely willed element in the life of the 
apostle,229 his exclusive concentration on the preaching of the Word,201 and his 
renunciation of any ecstatic basis for the apostolate. 





194 Elijah might be mentioned as well as Amos and Hosea. 


195 Isaiah still offers king Ahaz a miracle (MN/onueiov, Is. 7:11) in attestation of his 
mission; God is naturally the one who will perform it in vindication of His messenger 
as such (cf. Elijah in 1 K. 18:21 ff.). 

196 On Ezekiel, cf. R. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, III (1927), 151 ff. 

197 Ibid. , Il, 336. Cf. also J. Hempel, A/tes Testament und Geschichte (1930), 65 f. 
199 Cf. the attack on visionaries in 23:25ff. 

200 Cf. 2 C. 11:16 ff; 12:10; Phil. 3:10 ff.; Gl. 6:17; but also 2 C. 4:6 ff.; 1 Th. 3:3 f. 
and Dob. Th., 135, ad loc. 

201 1 C. 1:14 ff; 2:1 ff. ete. 


We see this renunciation in 2 C. 12:1 £294 where Paul distinguishes himself from 
opponents who preen themselves on their ecstatic experiences and seek to supplant and 
outbid him on this ground. The problem was acute only in the Greek congregations where 
enthusiasm played a great role (cf. esp. 1 C. 14:1 ff., but also 12:1ff.). Here there was a 
danger that the divine authorisation of the apostle would be replaced by ecstatic 
experience with its exaltation of the individual, and consequently that the cult of man in 
terms of his piety, which Jesus had discarded (— 329). would be revived in a new form. 
namely, in the veneration of the pneumatic or the pretended pneumat?®2 It is essential 
that Paul should in fact be able to boast of ecstatic experiences of an extraordinary 
nature.29* but that he should regard them as a purely personal concern and take strong 
steps to prevent them from being organically linked with his apostolate? lest God and 
His act in Christ should again be set under the shadow of man and — yaptc obscured as 
the only principle which has unconditional validit¢0® 











To the same context belongs the depreciation of the onucia toU AxootdAov (2 C. 
12:12) in Paul. He speaks of them only when forced to do so or for pastoral reasons (R. 
15:19: 1 Th. 1:5). never for their own sake or to give prominence to himself. Even in 2 C. 
12:12 they serve only to demonstrate the justice of his cause and not the significance of 
his person. 


The connection between the apostle’s sense of mission and the prophetic sense of 
calling is no less significant for the cause represented by him. In it the revelatory 
character of his proclamation is very strongly emphasised and safeguarded against all 
human corruption. For this reason, whenever he has reason to speak authoritatively to 
his churches, Paul stresses in his salutations his apostolic authorisation by Christ. 
What is at issue is not his own person but the cause for which he stands. Like the 
prophet, Paul as an apostle serves only his message, 1.e., the preaching of the — A6yoc 
toU otavpou (1 C. 1:18) which as such is the > Adyoc thc KataArayNc (2 C. 5:19). 
This explains his passionate attack on partisanship in Corinth, not in spite of, but just 
because of the involvement of his own name against his own will and against the 
meaning of the Gospel (1 C. 1-4, esp. 3:5ff.). It also explains the lack of any tendency 
towards an imitatio Christi in his own life or in the life of Christians who imitate him 
(1 Th. 1:6),297 though this quickly made its appearance in the early Church.20s If Jesus 
in His earthly life and calling was in some sense an example for Paul in respect of his 
office as an apostle 29? this was because he was His GnéotoA0c. He was thus pledged 
to Him in everything he did. His apostolate had not to be mere empty talk (— 415). 
Nevertheless, the point at issue was the obedience which the — 50Uioc owes his lord, 
not a meritorious action?# 








202 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Theologie der Apostet (1922), 261 f. 
esp. especially. 

203 Cf. the spiritual gift of dtaxptioeic mvevuat@v (1 C. 12:10) and the conflict of Paul 
with Umephiav Andotonot (2 C. 11:5; 12:11; — wevdandotoA0c). 
204 2 C. 12:1-4; 1 C. 14:18. 

209-2-C. 12, 

206 2 C. 12:9. 

207 — Akorovbéw; — LtwweoLat. 

208 — 214, n. 29. 

209 Cf. on this pt. P. Feine, Der Apostel Paulus (1927), 407 ff. 
210 1C. 4:1 f. 





The parallel between the apostles and the prophets which we see in Paul rests on the 
fact that both are exclusively bearers of revelation, the prophets of revelation still in 
progress and the apostles of completed revelation. Perhaps the different temporal 
relationship to the same thing+4 explains why the NT preaching office could not use the 
ancient title for God’s messengers (— apogrtyc) to describe the messengers of Jesus. It 
needed a new term corresponding to the new and altered situation and yet still referring to 
the commission which Jesus gave to His disciples. Yet here. too, we probably have the 
explanation of the linking of the two from the standpoint of their historical significance 
for the origin of the community as presented in Eph. 2:20. In the circumstance as we have 
outlined them. this mode of expression is possible not only on the lips of the first 
generation of Christians but also of Paul himse#12 








It should be obvious that the NT zpo@ftat (1 C. 12:28 etc.) do not correspond at all 
to those of the OT. It should also be clear why they do not play a very prominent part. 
though they are highly respected in the time of the great Pauline Epistles. 


b. The special nature of Paul's position among the other apostles of Jesus cannot 
be separated from his recovery of the prophetic sense of calling in the predominant 
position of the concept of God. It is not originally determined by this, but by his 


calling to be a messenger in the sense of the Jewish institution, as in the case of 


the other Gndotoho1. If this aspect and basis of his office came to be more strongly 
accentuated by Paul, one of the main contributory factors was the fact that opponents 
challenged his equality of status and dignity with the other apostles. 


As we can see from the opening of Galatians, this had happened in Galatia: his 
authorisation was traced back either to the church (Antioch) from which he had come 
(Ac. 13:1 ff.) or to Barnabas, who according to the tradition (Ac. 9:27) had introduced 
him into the original community. This is why Paul in Gl. 1:1 calls himself an Gzdo0t0A0¢ 
oUK An AvOpanov OUSE 6t AvOparov, GAAG 61d Inco XptotoU. and then demonstrates 
in v. 1Of. the independence of his apostolate of men, and in 2:1ff. his equality with the 
other apostles as recognised in Jerusalem. 


Another important factor was the strong conception of his apostolic office in 
relation to the experience of Jesus as Messiah and to recognition of the significance of 
the Spirit (— aveUa) as the Spirit of Jesu$!3 whom all Christians that are found in 
Him (— Ev Xptotd)) possess without exception (1 C. 3:16; 6:19 etc.). 





This leads Paul to the bold statement that in virtue of his apostolic office he can call 
men to reconciliation with God Ux€p XptotoU in the full sense of representing Christ (2 
C. 5:20), or that this may be more precisely described as ovvepyelv with Christ (2 C. 6:1). 


211 In R. 10:15, quoting Is. 52:7 ( ), Messianic deliverance is expressly 

made the subject of apostolic proclamation. Cf. also R. 1:15; 1 C. 1:17; 9:16; 15:1 f.; 
2C. 11:7 ete. 

212 For this reason the phrase is no decisive argument against the genuine Pauline 
nature of Eph.; all that it tells us is that the Epistle belongs to a period when a close 
relation was seen between the NT apostles and the OT prophets, and this is the time of 
the Pauline Epistles (— 439). 

Vv. verse. 

213 R. 8:9 ete. 





Once again it is the concept of God which leads him to this climax. Paul traces the 
hand of God in his whole life. But the life and passion and death of Jesus, and the 
proclamation of Jesus, are also grounded in the will of God:"4 This is why Paul can 
call himself a ovvepyOc Oe0U (1 C. 3:931° and thereby affirm his own participation in 
the divine goal, not in the sense of an achievement, but as one who stands in the 
service of God and thus has a share in His work (1 C. 3:8, 11 ff.). Any breach at this 
point would be a breach with Christ and would imply contempt for the divine work of 
salvation in Him (Gl. 1:6 ff.; 5:1 ff.). Yet the basis does not lie in his own person. 
Only in virtue of his commission, and of the — «Kvdptoc who stands behind it, is Paul 
“anything’”.216 yet through Him he is everything that a man can be by the grace of 
God.2! If he is not proud of this, it is because he considers himself His — d60U)o¢ for 
the sake of the cross, and recognises the apostolic responsibility laid on him with the 
grace given (1 C. 3:11 ff.), yet all in such a way that, because God is the Ruler of all 
history and Jesus 1s the Lord, there shines over all that the apostolic office involves as 
the apostolate of the Crucified 21® the triumphant joy which is a mark of the apostle of 
the risen Lord 71 





The idea that suffering and poverty are essential marks of the divine messenger is 
found in the Socrates of Plato’s Apology (23b-c). Genuine in this case. it becomes almost 
a pose among the Cynics. Paul takes up the same thought. but it is now occasioned and 
determined by the particular basis of his apostolate (— supra). It is thus a bitter reality 
which is only tolerable because it, too, attests the close bond between the apostle and the 
Kvpiwc Who gives him his commission. This enables us to understand the paradox of 2C. 
12:10. The attitude of the early Church to suffering and poverty shows how very quickly 
the attitude of Paul is developed into a system of human merit. There thus takes place the 
same degeneration as from Socrates to Cynicism, except that the misconception is now 
more serious and inevitably has more serious consequences. 


E. Jesus as One who was sent. 


1. Only once is Jesus called GmdotoA0¢ in the NT, namely, in Hb. 3:1, which we 
have already considered (— 423). Yet the question arises whether the reality 1s not 
present even though the actual term is not used. This is especially so in the case of 
John’s Gospel. For here the statements of Jesus concerning His relation to God are 
very largely governed by the verb dnootédrew229 This gives rise to the question 





214 Cf. simply the katd td¢ ypagdc 1 C. 15:3f., and also the fact that, except in 1 Th. 
4:14: Ott InooUc Ané0avev Kal Avéotn, Paul always says that Jesus was raised again 
by God (Gl. 1:1 etc.). 

215 Cf. also 1 Th. 3:2 and — 423, n. 95. 

216 Note the ti of 1 C. 3:5; the «dptoc is naturally Jesus as the One who sends and 
authorises. Cf. also 1 C. 1:13. 

217 Instructive is the relationship between — GnootoAn and — yépic, which Paul 
uses almost synon. (— 446). 

218 For the apostolate as the link between Paul's sufferings and those of Jesus, cf. 
Phil. 3:10. 

219 Cf. ovvepyot Eousv tho yapdc Un@v in 2 C. 1:24 and also 2 C. 6:9 f.; 7:4. These 
verses occur in a strong letter in which Paul must struggle for recognition of his 
apostleship. 

220 For examples — 403 and also Wetter, 49. 





whether we may here detect the influence of oriental myths concerning the redeemer 
sent down from heaven, who 1s also the original man. The opening up of Mandaean 
sources*4! has made this a burning question,222 and it may be briefly discussed from 
the linguistic standpoint. 


In the Book of John, 66 there is a conversation at the moment of the sending of 
Manda d’Hayyé to earth. Here we read: “My son, come and be my messenger 
JN ER be my bearer (i.e., of commissions) ...” This envoy is then more 
precisely called “the ambassador of light” (Lidz. Ginza, 58. 17 and 23 etc.) or the “true 
ambassador” (ibid., 59, 1) or the “ambassador of life” (ibid., 59, 15). He himself says that 
he is “sent into the world” in the Manichaean Zarathustra fragmenh 3 Th the Mandaean 
source the messenger is always called NTINAWN® in these passages, and INTNW is 


always used for his sending. This root is a common word in the Aramaic of the 
Babylonian Talmud and corresponds to zéuzew rather than GzootéAAew in the GR Vet 
in the Gk. texts relating to the ambassador GzootéAAcw is used to denote his sending, as 
in Gk. Christian texts like the Acta Thomae2> Thus in the Gospel of Peter Anootérrew is 
used of the sending of Jesus. and it is logically followed by His return to the place of 
sending: the young man at the grave on Easter morning here gives to the women the 
reply: tiva Cyreite: ... Avéotn yAp Kal AnhAOev Exei 60ev AxeotdAn (5tA® In this case 
the question even arises whether the thought of authorisation is predominant, as in LXX 
usage, or whether the reference is simply to spatial movement. Jesus is expressly called 
And0t010¢ by Justin227 he is thus given a title which by this time has acquired solid 
content, as may be seen from | Cl.. 65. 1, where the messengers of the Roman church are 
not called GzdotoA01, as in early Christian usage (— 398. n. 4; 432. n. 160), but 
OneotaApévon. It is just conceivable. therefore, that Justin is here borrowing the idea of 
the ambassador from oriental myths and applying it to Jesus. Its popularity is attested not 
merely by the fact that Mani was the absolute ambassador for his followae8 but that in 
Gk. Arab. papyri Mohammed is also sometimes called dndotor6e? Indeed, a later age. 





221 Lidz. Joh.; Lidz. Lit.; Lidz. Ginza 

222 R. Bultmann, “Die Bedeutung der neuerschlossenen mandaischen und 
manichdischen Quellen fiir das Verstandnis des Joh. Ev.,” ZNW, 24 (1925), 100-146; 
Bau. J., 55 on 3:17; H. H. Schaeder in R. Reitzenstein und H. H. Schaeder, Studien 
zum antiken Synkretismus—Aus Iran und Griechenland (1926), 203 ff., esp. 306 ff.: 
H. Odeberg, 7he Fourth Gospel (1929). 117 ff.; G. P. Wetter (— Bibl.). 

Lidz. M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 19235. 

223 Cf. Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 3; Bultmann, 106 and n. 7. 

Gk. Greek. 

224 Cf. the examples in Levy W.Oort:, IV, 513b. 

225 Cf. the examples in Bultmann, 106. 

226 v. also Const. Ap., VIII, 1, 10: GveAn@On mpOc TOV GnootEiAavta aUTOV. 

227 — 424. 

398, n. The formula persisted, and thus shows itself to be different in content from — 
Cyyedoc. Thus in Jos.Bell., 4, 32 Titus is an Aneotadpévoc of his father, i.e., according 
to the context, “one who is on the way with a commission”; and in | Cl., 65, 1 the 
messengers from Rome to the Corinthian church are called oi Gmeotadévot do 
Nudv (— Andotoroc, 443 f.). But v. also Lk. 19:32. 

228 Wetter, 15 ff.. There are, of course, other ambassadors as well (cf. Bau. J., 55). 
Arab. Arabic. 

229 Preisigke Sammelbuch, No. 7240, 5. 


following the example of Apollonius of Tyana, linked the person of Alexander the Great 
with the myth of the ambassador and accorded him special reverence. 


In all these cases the one who is given the name of divine messenger is also the 
preacher of truth: ! Above all, he is the one who unites the divine and human worlds by 
speaking and leading men out of error. This is what Jesus does in the passages in which 
Justin calls him Gxdotodoc. As the Gyyekoc of God He has the task of imparting true 
knowledge to His hearers. His whole life and work serve this ert?? The goal is perhaps 
different from that of the Mandaean or Manichean ambassador, and so. too. is the person. 
but there is still a material parallel. Thus neither in Justin nor in the Mandaean records nor 
Manichean fragments is the thought of authorisation predominant. When the ambassador 
appears, it is not that he speaks and acts as one who is commissioned by, or as a 
representative of, the one who sends him. What matters is that he comes from another 
sphere. This is the most important presupposition of his redemptive work. And it is finally 
his own mystery of which he gives only hints even to his followet$3 It may be added 
that the selection of AnootéAAew (Axdot0A0c) in Justin and other Christian writings 
plainly rests on a linguistic dependence on the Gospel of John. 





2. The Gospel of John, however, is plainly opposed to this whole view, materially 
if not formally. Certainly Jesus is sent by the Father (— 405). Nevertheless, this 
sending is designed simply to bring out the significance of His person and of the 
history enacted in Him, namely, that God Himself speaks by Him and acts in Him. 





This is shown in three ways. a. In the > onuelov of the Johannine Jesus God 
manifests Jesus as the promised One and also manifests Himself as the One who works in 


and through Him (— €pyov* b. The destiny of those who encounter Jesus is decided by 
the person of Jesus and their attitude to Him rather than to the doctrine taught by Hf: 
This is possible only if God is present in Him and He literally represents the Father in 


person.236 c. Like all the other Epya effected by God. the death of Jesus cannot be 
separated from His Word. Indeed. in John His death and glorification (60€GC@), 1.¢., His 
exaltation to the side of the Father to participate in His — oo¢a, and consequently His full 
manifestation as the Son (— vidc). constitute an indissoluble unit?/ 


What is said about Jesus in this Gospel is left hanging in the air if He is here 
analogous to the ambassadors of oriental Gnosticism. Jesus is essentially more than 
these, even though GmootéAAew is one of the most important words which He uses to 


230 Cf. on this pt. W. Bacher, Nizdmi?'s Leben und Werke und der zweite Tell des 
Nizdmischen Alexanderbaches (Diss. Leipzig, 1871), 90. 

231 This is true even of Alexander, who 1s depicted as the representative of true 
religion (Bacher, op. cit., 90 and 94 ff. passim). 

232 Ap., L, 63, 5 (p. 54, 4 ff., Kriiger): God’s Son kal Gyyeioc S€ Kaheltat Kal 
And0tohoc: AUTOS yAp Anayyérret Ooa. Sel ywmoOAvat, Kal AnootéAAEtaL, UNVOOOV 
Oo AyyéAcetot ... Justin also uses Gyyehoc for Jesus (Wetter, 28 f.). 

233 Cf. on this pt. more generally, and not with special reference to Jn., G. P. Wetter, 
* “Ich bin es,’ ” ThStKr, 88 (1915), 224 ff. esp. 235. 

234 Cf. Jn. 4:34; 5:36; 9:3 f.: 10:37 ete. 

235 3:18; cf. 3:17; 12:47, and in general the strength of the thought of judgment in Jn. 
236 8:16, 29: cf. 5:36f.; 8:18; 10:25; 12:49: 14:10 ete. 

237 12:23ff. from this standpoint 18:1ff. should be compared with Mt. 26:36 ff. par. 
and — Uyoa. 





describe His office. This word is not identical in significance with the term used by 
the Mandaeans when they speak of the sending of Manda d’Hayyé (— 443). In any 
case, it should be noted in respect of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel that méuztetv as 
well as GmootéAXew is used to express His consciousness of mission, and in such a 
way as to leave no doubt as to the relationship between the two terms (Gm00té\1o, 
404). Hence it must be stated that, in so far as the idea of the ambassador plays any 
role in John, it does not influence the Christology but is rather coloured by it. In this 
respect the whole complex 1s linked in John with the sending of the prophets, and 
derives its distinctive character from the fact that this ambassador is not a man, not 
even a pre-existent or primal man, but the Son in whom the Father attests His 
presence and Himself offers salvation or judgment. 


+ Wevdam00TOA0c.* 


This word is one of the compounds with yevd(o) of which — yevodder@oc, — 
WEVOOOLOAOKAAOG, — yevdoowaptoc, etc. are also found in the NTIt does not occur 
elsewhere. 





In the NT it occurs only at 2 C. 11:13, where Paul himself adds the explanation: 
etaoynuatiCopevot Elc AmootOAOvG XptotoU. By wevdandotodot he understands 
those who pretend to be apostles of Christ without being authorised by Him. The lack 
of authorisation is seen in the fact that they are not wholly and exclusively committed 
to Christ or God; they seek their own ends instead of offering unselfish service (cf. 
Epyatat soAtot, 11:13). Not knowing that it is of the essence of the apostolate of Jesus 
that the one commissioned by Him should be lowly and suffer, they acquire the air of 
Unepdiav AndotoAo1 (11:5, 11), an expression which even linguistically brings out the 
impossible nature of such apostles, since an Gndotoh0¢(— 427) of Jesus 
already has a position which is quite incomparable. In both expressions Paul had in 
view his Judaistic opponents who either disputed his apostleship (cf. Gl. 1:1 and — 
441 f.) or set about to drive him from his churches by their own claims, though they 
had not any inner right to pass sentence on him. 


The fact that the word is attested only in this passage is an argument not merely for 
the view that it is a Christian and even a Pauline construction but also for the conclusion 
that AndotoAoc itself is coined in the Christian or Pauline vocabulary to meet the need for 
a new term for the new institution of messengers authorised by Jesus Himself (— 435). 
Though Revelation does not have the word, it has its substance in 2:2: kal Exeipacac ToUc 
EYOVTAS EAVTOUC ATOGTOAOUC Kal OUK clotv. 





+ AnootoATy (— xGPts). 





+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* wevoamootoAos. On such compounds cf. the bibl. given by Pr.-Bauer 1420, s.v. 
ywevdouaptuc, and on their history cf. Debr. Griech. Wortb., 37. More particularly on 
wevdamootodoc cf. K. Holl, yevdouaptuc in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur KG, Il: Der 
Osten (1928, 110-114), 114; Sick. K., 145. 

| For their basic understanding, cf. esp. Holl, 110 ff. 

* Gnootodn. Cr.-K6., 1020; Preisigke Wort., I, 195; Liddell-Scott, 220. 


This word is relatively common in secular usage. It has many different senses 
corresponding to GzootéAAew. Thus it is used a. for the “despatch of ships” (Thuc., VIII. 
9: AnootOAN vedv). b. for any “sending,” including the discharge of a missile (BéAovc 
Azo0o0to0A1): Philo Mechanicus Belopoica, p. 68. 33, Diels-Schramm [AAB, 1918, No. 13. 
46]). but also active “separation from a man” (Aristot.Rhet., I, 23, p. 1400b. 11 f.: 
Nuapte yap N Mijéeta zepl thv AxootoAnv tv zat6ov) or the “entombment of a 
mummy” (P. Oxy., 736, 13: AxootoAN tagfic). On the basis of AnootéAAcoOat the word 
can also signify “expedition” (Thuc., VIII. 8; — GxdotoAoc, 407 and n. 3). In all these 
cases it is a noun of action. 


In the Jewish sphere we find the usual meanings (cf. Ep. Ar.. 15, where zp0c thv 
AnootoAnv == mpO0c tO AnxootéAAeEw). But the strongly developing influence of 
/AnootédAew in the techn. sense (— 417) can also give it the meaning of “tribute” in 
connection with the Jewish office of dxdéotoAot (cf. Jul.Ep.. 204, p. 281, 4, Bidez- 
Cumont) 1 It is found 12 times in the LX X.2 always in connection with the root 


when there is an original except at Iep. 39:36 (— Jer. 32:36). In this case 
is rendered Ev payaipd Kal Ev Aww Kal Ev GzootoAN. The translator, on the basis 
of his historical knowledge. has here amended to read (pestilence) as (the 


divine address). In 1 K. 9:16 GxootoA7y almost signifies “gift” or “present,” but elsewhere 


it is simply “sending” (y 77:499 including more specifically the despatch of gifts. 
Josephus uses it in Ant., 20, 50 for a “ceremonial escort” (cf. Vit.. 268). 


Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

AAB Abhandlungen der Kel. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
(Phil. -hist. Klasse), 1804 ff. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted 1n each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Rhet. Rhetorica. 

P. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

3 It thus becomes almost a synon. of Gmotkia, which is the technical term for a 
colonising expedition; cf. Aeschin.Fals. Leg., 175, where there 1s reference to the 
OnootéhAew of the Gnoixia. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the ongin of the LXX (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Jul. Julian the Apostate (361-363 A.D.), who attempted by a fusion of polytheism and 
Neo-Platonism to restore decaying paganism, Orationes, ed. F.C. Hertlein, 1875 ff.; 
Epistulae, ed. J. Bidez-F. Cumont, 1922. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

| Cf. S. Krauss, JQR, 17 (1905), 375. 

2 Of these 3 are only partially attested (1 K. 4:34; 9:16: Cant. 4:13): cf. also 3 Macc. 
4:4: €€an00toAn. 

3 The fig. AtootoA yetpdc is found in Aquila Is. 11:14, where Symmachus and 
Theodotion read Extaotc and the LXX has neither (tc yelpac EmiParoU ow). 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Vit. Vita. 

4 For these instances, cf. Thackeray Lex. Jos., 76. 


In the NT the term occurs 4 times. In Ac. 1:25 it 1s used with — dtakovia, in R. 
1:5 with — yaptc, in 1 C. 9:2 and Gl. 2:8 without addition. In all cases it clearly refers 
to the office of the Andéo0toA0c of Jesus, technically conceived and discharged. In the 
NT, then, it is fully controlled by GnéotoAoc. It thus occupies a distinctive position in 
the history of the word and shows that the new term Gndotodoc has a powerful 
tendency to make use of related concepts. 


The way was perhaps prepared to some degree for this development. Thus the 
Armenian version of Test. N. 2: “My father Jacob ordained me for this mission and 
message.” presupposes a Gk. GxootoAnv Kal Ayyeiav: there may be in GzootoMjv an 
allusion to the of Gn. 49:21:s yet the Gk. as edited by R. H. Charles simply has ¢ic 





ndoov Ayyehion® In any case, AnootoAn and Ayyedia are here related. In Rabbinic 
sources the word is occasionally found with reference to the despatch of 


messengers (angels: ).7 This corresponds materially to GnootoA1}, but we cannot 
be sure that it is not derived from it. 


Rengstorf 
AnootpEOM — otpéow 
Anoovvaywyos — ovvayon} 


3 r ; 
Az0tTGoo®M — tTAa0c0w 


+ Axogbéyyouat 


“To speak out loudly and clearly,” “to speak with emphasis.” y 58:8: Luc.Zeux.. 1: 
lambl. Vit. Pyth., 11, 55. Cf the philosopher, PhiloVit. Mos.. I, 33; Diog. L.. I, 63, 73. 79: 


Test. N. Testament of Napthali. 

5 As suggested by F. Schnapp in Kautzsch Apkr. u. Pseudepigr.. ad /oc. 

6 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), 145. 

7 Gn. r., 50, | on 19:1. For further information v. S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese 
bet Flavias Josephus (1930), 105 and Levy W.6ort:, IV, s.v. 

Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Zeux. Zeuxis sive Antiochus. 

Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Vit. Vita Pythagorae. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Diog. L. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history 
of Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 


Luc.Alex., 25: ypnowOv AxenbéyEato. Of the ecstatic, whether the giver of oracles, Diod. 
S.. XVI, 27, 1: Plut.Pyth. Or., 23 CI. 405e). the diviner, Mi. 5:12: Zech. 10, 2: Vett. Val. 
II, 16, p. 73. 24 f: II, 36, p. 112-152-113. 1 Kroll, the inspired singer. 1 Ch. 25:1 or the 
prophet, Ez. 13:9, 19; Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec., VIII, 4, 147, 15 etc. (often sensu malo). 


In the NT it is found only in Ac. sensu bono of Christians who, filled with the 
Spirit, are ecstatically transported (2:4: NpEavto LaXelv Etépaic yAWooutc, KaIW> TO 
mveU La Edid00 Anopbeyyeoban aUtolc) or inspired to speak prophetically (2:14; 26:25: 
AnVeiac Kal cmppoovvys Prpata Axopbléyyouat). Its opposite is waivopat (cf. 2 C. 
5:13: €€é0t NEV ... cappovoU Ev). 


Behm 


rd Fr : 
anzowvoyo — woyn 
rd r ; 
AnmpooKko70s — KoOATmM 


Axposmnodjuntos — xnpoownodnyia 


Used in Gk. poetry and prose from the time of Homer to the pap. with both the literal 
and figur. meaning of “to repel” or “reject. It occurs 6 times in the NT at Ac. 7:27, 39: 
13:46: R. 11:1, 2: 1 Tm. 1:19, always in the midaor. 1: Gnmodprv. 


The only passage of significance for biblical theology is R. 11:1, 2: uN Gnaoato O 
QeOc TOV AGOV aAUTOU; The form of this question necessarily carries with it a negative 
answer. The decisive feature is the combination of 0 0edc¢ and tOv AaOv aUTOU. Israel 
is God's people and therefore He cannot finally repudiate them. The reading of Codex 
G, which has thv KAnpovoutiav (LXX) for tOv Aadv, is a correct interpretation (> 
dadc).2 Three times in the LXX (1 Bac. 12:22; y 93:14: 94:4) we have the promise: 
oUK AnmoEetat Kiptoc tOv AaOV a@UtTOU. Paul reminds us of this promise when in R. 
11:2 he expressly gives us the negative answer: oUK Gndoato O e0c¢ TOV AGOV aUTOU. 





Alex. Alexander sive Pseudomanitis. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Plut. Plutus. 

Pyth. De Pythiae Oraculis. 

Vett. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 

Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec. Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 1898 ff. 
Behm Johannes Behm 7+, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

1 Cf. Bengel, ad loc.: Ipsa populi eius appellatio rationem negandi continet. 


Karl Ludwig Schmidt 


ane@Acia — 396 


4 4 4 2 Ld Z Lf 
pd, KATAPGQOUGL, KATAPA, ETUKATAPATOC, ETAPATOS 





+ apa. 


Originally “wish” or “petition,” though used in the sense of “curse” from the time 
of Homer. In the NT found only at R. 3:14 in free quotation of y 9:28. 


T KOTAPGOUGL. 


Since the simple form does not occur in the NT, and other compounds occur only as 
verbal adj., katapdopat is with Gva8euatiCa the usual word for “to curse.” In the NT it is 
found only with the acc. of person (Lk. 6:28 and parvl.; Jm. 3:9), and therefore also in the 
pass. (Mt. 25:41: ol katnpapévot; and absol. katapdoGe in R. 12:14). In non-biblical Gk. 
the dat. of person is more common than the act. With one exception the LXX always has 
the acc., but Jos. has the dat. (Bell., 3, 297; Ant., 1, 142: Ap., 1, 204), though also the 
pass. (Bell., 5, 401). Philo has the dat. (classically) and the acc. when following the LXX. 


+ Kkatapa* (> EGayopaca, 126). 


Kotépa, from Katapdobat “to enchant” or “bewitch! means “curse.” In the LXX it 
is acommon rendering of . 


1. Curse (and Blessing). 


Cursing and blessing are customs which can be traced through almost all religious 
history.2 A curse is a directly expressed or indicated utterance which in virtue of a 


Karl Ludwig Schmidt Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Bonn (Vol. 1), Basel (Vol. 2—3, 5-6). 
adj. adjective. 

acc. accusative. 

pass. passive. 

dat. dative. 

1 Cf. Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Bl.-Debr. § 152, 1. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

* katapa. L. Brun, Segen und Fluch im Urchristentum (1932). For bibl. on cursing as 
a phenomenon in religious history — n. 2; for bibl. on Gl. 3:10, 13 — E€ayopaco, 
126 n. 

1 Debr. Griech. Wortb., 21. 

2 Cf. A. Bertholet-E. Lehmann, Lehrbuch d. Rel. Gesch. (1925), Index, s.v. “Fluch”: 
also J. Hempel, “Die israel. Anschauungen v. Segen u. Fluch im Lichte altorient. 


supernatural nexus of operation brings harm by its very expression to the one against 
whom it is directed? For true cursing there is thus needed the special endowment 
possessed by priests, wizards, chiefs etc., a special situation like that of the dying man 
or someone unjustly persecuted, the use of special formulae such as the naming of 
names, or the observance of particular customs like the recording of the curse on 
leaden plates or in a holy place etc. The curse can overlap with prayer if its fulfilment 
is thought to be so dependent on a deity that it must be committed to this deity, and it 
may even become a prayer if it is requested from the deity. It can also find blatant 
expression, perhaps poetically, in a passionate surge of ill-will. For true cursing, 
however, faith is essential; fulfilment is implied in the act of cursing. This fulfilment 
may be thought to come in virtue of a mysterious nexus of operation independent of 
God, as amongst primitive peoples, or of a compulsion which he who curses exercises 
upon spirits, gods, etc., as amongst wizards of a higher type, or of an authority 
allegedly given him by God, as in the anathematising of the Synagogue or Roman 
Catholicism (— Avé0ena, AvabepatiGe). In the judicial procedures of ancient peoples 
curses play a significant role, e.g., in the execution of punishment, the enforcement of 
law etc.; the oath is originally a pledge or declaration on the condition of self-cursing. 
Jesus forbade His disciples to curse as an act of revenge (Lk. 6:28 and par. and cf. Jm. 
3:9-12). Nor did He give them any authority to curse, but only to withhold remission 
(Jn. 20:23; Mt. 16:19; 18:18). The cursing of God, or of those whom He has 
authorised, of the prophets and Scripture, is designed to reveal the divine judgment in 
such a way that it is already initiated. The curse is thus a judicial action of God, or a 
consequence of human sin, as in Gl. 3:10, 13: Hb. 6:8; 2 Pt. 2:14. The emphasis here 
is not so much on the fact that the curse is pronounced as on the ineluctability of this 
consequence of sin, which is determined once and for all by the divine judgment. 


2. Gl. 3:13. 


In Gl. 3:13 the curse 1s the curse of the Law, since the Law expresses it (Dt. 27:26: 
21:23). Yet it is also the curse of God, for the Law 1s the revelation of God. This is in 
no sense affected by Gl. 3:19, 20. For Paul humanity stands under the wrath of God 
(R. 1:19-32) or the judgment of God (R. 5:18). For this reason we take away the 
foundation and destroy the very nerve of the passage if we restrict the “we” of Gl. 
3:10, 13 to the Jews or to Jewish Christians’ Paul speaks personally or subjectively. 
If we make this personal confession objective, we rob it of its essence. According to 
Gl. 3:10, 13 no man is exempt from standing under the curse, for all men are sinners 
(R. 3:23) To be a sinner is to stand already under the wrath and condemnation of 
God, not just to move forward to it. This is expressed in the saying about the curse of 
the Law. 


Parallelen,” ZDMG, 79 (1925), 20-110; R. Wiinsch, Antike Fluchtafeln, Kl. T. 20 
(1907): Pauly-W., VI (1909), 271 and Suppl., IV (1924), 454: K. Latte, Heiliges 
Recht (1920), 61-96. 

3 The common definition (e.g., H. Gunkel, RGG II, 921) that a curse is the wishing 
of harm is incorrect; the wish must be expressed etc. 

4 Hofmann, Sieffert, Zn., Kaftan etc.; — € 

5 On the question whether and in what way all men, including the Gentiles, stand 
under the Law, cf. R. 2:12-16. 





In the curse of the Law Opyy and KatéKpiwa already press on man; hence there is 
forgiveness only through strict release from the curse. Jesus accomplished this by 
becoming a curse on our behalf (— Uzép), i.e., by dying the death of the accursed on 
the cross. The distinctive mode of expression used by Paul in Gl. 3:13, 1.¢., 
abstractum pro concreto, is also found in the OT and in the literature of Jewish 
tradition.© Thus the key to the concept of substitution in Gl. 3:13 is not to be sought in 
the recurrence of the same formulation at 2 C. 5:21: UmEp Nu@v Guaptiav Exotnoev. 
This phrase expresses neither the inward nature of the union between the one who 
bears and what is borne, nor does it relativise the substitution to the divine ordination 
that He “should suffer what men did to Him in fulfilment of the curse which He had 
not brought down and which did not apply to Him.” The key is to be sought in the 
UmEp NuWv which occurs in both passages, and especially in the insight (> 
EEavopaGw@, 127) that Paul does not objectivise the thought of substitution. It is thus 
beside the point to differentiate between the curse which Jesus became and that which 
God in the Law decreed on transgressors of the Law? For whatever may be the 
correct interpretation of the of Dt. 21:23,9 both the LXX and Paul 
have here, not the abstract katépa, but the concrete, passive Emtkatépatoc or 
kexatapapévoc. The one who is hanged is thus regarded as accursed in the sense that, 
as “a publicly exposed example of the pitiless severity of the Law,*9 he stands under 
the very curse which the Law brings on those who transgress it Obviously, then, 
Paul is stating a view of substitution. Yet it is not the orthodox view which views the 
cross in the light of a purely objective legal transaction between God and Christ that 
does not concern man nor embrace him personally. Nor is any help to be found in the 
restrictions of a mediating theology which derives the curse only from the Law and 
not from God, or which applies it only to the Jews and not to “us.” For Paul 
substitution is part of God’s dynamic action towards us. It is the establishment of the 
new fellowship between God and us. It does not merely make this possible legally and 
objectively. It is also the effective creation of this fellowship subjectively in us. These 
statements of Paul can be understood only in the light of the new divine fellowship 
which is twosided, which 1s both objective and subjective, and which thus manifests 
itself in the workings of faith and conscience that are produced in us by the cross. It 1s 
not for nothing that Paul speaks of our redemption (GI. 3:13), of our justification (R. 
3:21 ff.), of our reconciliation (2 C. 5:17 ff.), in short of our new fellowship with God, 
before he speaks of Jesus as the One who became a curse, as the IAaotyptov, as the 

















6 Jer. 24:9; 42:18: Zech. 8:13; Ex. r., 38 on 29:1: “As Thou, God, art truth ...”; S. 
Nu., 161 on 35:34: “Iam your atonement . Str.-B., III, 261 gives many 

examples of the expression: “I am an atonement for someone,” e.g., Neg., 2, 1: “the 
children of Israel, | am their atonement ...” This singular but recurrent assurance of 
love shows how deeply rooted in Judaism is the thought that by voluntarily accepted 
sufferings one may free others from sufferings which are divinely imposed. 

7 Sieffert, ad /oc. according to Hofmann. 

8 Zn. acc. to Hofmann, and even more clearly Sieffert. 

9 Cf. Zn. GI., 156, n. 9. 

10 Ibid. , 157. 

11 Zn. himself shows that to distinguish between the curse which Jesus became and 
that which rests on transgressors of the Law obscures rather than elucidates the 
passage. But he also finds in the passage no statement concerning the way in which 
Jesus redeemed us from the curse by becoming a curse. 


One who was made sin. This recurrent formal structure of his statements can hardly 
be accidental. If not, however, it shows us that He does not think in the purely 
objective manner of orthodoxy. That Jesus was made a curse for us implies, then, that 
He is set by God in our alienation from God in order that He might bring us out of it 
to fellowship with God (— Uzép). 


The question whether and for what reason this penal substitution was necessary is 
neither raised nor answered in the Pauline Epistles. Paul accepts the fact that Jesus has 
died the death of the accursed and that He is thus the Initiator of new fellowship with 
God. He states this fact. but does not speculate on its necessity. Nevertheless, the 
punishment of sinners, as he sees it. is not merely threatened by the curse of the Law; it is 
already initiated, if not completed. Thus there can be no new divine fellowship for those 
who are accursed, 1.e., for those who stand under punishment, except by way of penal 
substitution. 


+ Exucatapatos, t Emapatos (— Katdpa). 


ETIKATAPATOC is common in the LXX but in the NT it occurs only at Gl. 3:10, 13. 
Older non-biblical Gk. uses Gpatéc. Exdpatoe. Katépatoc.. Outside the Bible 
Exikatapatoc is found only from the 2nd century A.D.: Ditt. Syl. 1240, 2 f.: 

ETIKATAPATOC OoTIc LN] MEidottTO KATA TOVde TOV YMPov TOUSEe TOU Epyov, CIG, 2664. It is 
possible that it came into secular use by way of the LXX and NY Yet it can hardly be 
accidental that this double rather than single compound is first found in the LX X, from 
which the NT takes it. For the older period was not so fond of double compounds as the 
later * On Gl. 3:13 > Katdpa, 450. The judgment on the people in Jn. 7:49 (Exapatoc) is 
in keeping with the inordinate scorn of the scribes for the unlearned: it is based on Dt. 
27226: 


Biichsel 


Apybc, Apyém, Kkatapyéw 


+ Apyéc, + Apyéo 


dpydc (== G-epydc. Hom. Il... 9, 320) means “inactive” or “inoperative.” It is used a. in 
the sense of “indolent” (Sir. 37:11), “unemployed,” “useless,” “unserviceable” (vec. 


1 Jos.Ant., 1, 58; 7, 208; Philo passim. Jos. does not have Emkatépatoc, though it is 
found in PhiloLeg. All., 3 111 and 113. 

2 Jos.Ant., 4, 126. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarur. 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

3 Nageli, 60. 

4 Deissmann LQ, 74. 

5 Materially cf. Str.-B., I, 494-519, esp. 514-516; Deissmann LO, 74. 

Bichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 


Thuc., VII. 67), or pass. “unused” (Wis. 14:5) or “unworked,” 1.¢.. “raw” or “crude” (3 
Bac. 6:7; Sir. 38:28). It is also used b. in the sense of “incapable of action or of live 
operation.” Thus in Emped. (Diels, I, 208, 7) it is used of the matter of the cosmos to 
signify its lack of potential energies: cf. PhiloSpec. Leg.. I, 21 with reference to the 
material of idols (cf. also on this pt. Wis. 15:15). It is used of the souls of lower animals. 
which have few functions (Op. Mund.. 65: cf. Leg. All.. I, 32). Corp. Herm., XI, 5 states 
that it is not proper to God, 1.e., God is always active. It can also be used of a 
philosophical theorem (the Apydc Adyoc, v. Arnim, II, 277 f.; the context actually treats of 
this Gpydc Adyoc) which blunts the (moral) power of action. It is also used of the 
éxivuior which are not capable of good == “bad” (Plat.Resp., IX, 572e). 


Opyéq is intr.; it can be used in the LXX for “to rest” (on the Sabbath, 2 Macc. 5:25). 
but also for “to be idle.” or “to pause” (1 Est. 2:25: 2 Esr. 4:24: Qoh. 12:3). 


Cpydc in the NT is used in the secular sense of “unemployed” (Mt. 20:3), 
“imactive” (Mt. 20:6; 1 Tm. 5:13), or “idle” (Tt. 1:12). It is also used in the 
moralsense of “not accomplishing good,” 1.e., “bad” (— supra, Plat.Resp., IX, 572e), 
of human words which come under judgment (Mt. 12:36, where it 1s obviously 
identical with — novnpov in v. 34, though cf. Stob.Ecl., III, p. 684, 8f.). It is also 
found in the religious sense at 2 Pt. 1:8 (par. to Gkapmoc) of those who will stand 
before Christ in the judgment with nothing to attest their Christian standing either in 
their individual life or the life of the community. What the author has in view is the 
expression of miotic by Gpety. In a Jewish rather than a Greek phrase, this is most 
explicitly demanded in Jm. 2:20. According to this verse a faith which consists merely 
in convictions is unserviceable or worthless to the believer; only when it achieves in 
works the dynamic of ovvepyel (v. 22) does its attain the necessary fulness. Faith 
which is understood only intellectually is in some sense a mere cloak, and as such it is 
worthless, Gpyj4 


Opyéw is used at 2 Pt. 2:3, oUK Apyel intrans. to signify the latent activity of 
judgment. 


+ KOTAPYE@ 


Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeF, 1922. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Op. De Opificio Mundi. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

v. Amim J. v. Amim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Resp. Respublica. 

intr. intransitive. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (Sth 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

| Better attested than the variant vexpé, which misses the subtle play on words. 


Trans. in the sense of “to render inactive.” “to condemn to inactivity” (yépa. 
Eur.Phoen., 753), “to put out of use” (Corp. Herm., XIII, 7: katapynoov toU o@patoc thc 
— aloijoetc). In the LXX it occurs only at 2 Eodp. (4 times) with the meaning “to 
destroy.” 


In the NT it is used with the secular meanings a. “to condemn to inactivity” (Lk. 
ae b. “to destroy” (1 C. 13:11); and c. “to remove from the sphere of activity” (R. 
PZ): 


In the religious sense, which is almost exclusive to Paul, 1t means 1. “to make 
completely inoperative” or “to put out of use.” As applied to God and Christ (a.), it 
signifies a religious benefit or liberation: as applied to men (b.) it denotes offence 
against a religious order or ordinance. 


a. Since the world view of Paul recognises several real destructive elements, it is 
radically refashioned by the new religion, so that the concept of katapyelv in the 
objective sense plays no inconsiderable role in the totality of the cosmic and extra- 
cosmic development theologically interpreted by him. 


The remarkable observation of Paul in relation to the Corinthian church, 1.¢., that 
it is not composed of those who are noteworthy in the eyes of the world, leads him to 
the judgment that God's purpose is obviously to “render insignificant,” “to set aside,” 
“that which is,” 1.¢., the values which count for the psychic (1 C. 1:25), in order that 
those who think that they count for something and make themselves out to be 
important should be deprived of their significance in His judgment. Thus the way of 
the Greeks to God, their “wisdom,” is made totally inoperative by God, as is also the 
vouosg TOV EvtoAWv (Eph. 2:15). And it is stated expressly that a new valuation has 
been set up by the work of Christ. Christ Himself by His physical death has set aside 
the Jewish and OT Law with its detailed provisions and the expository 
pronouncements of the Rabbis. The way to God has thus been opened up for the 
Gentiles. To be sure, Paul does not wish to invalidate the Law as an ethical demand 
(cf. R. 2:14, or as given to the Jew) with his preaching of faith (R. 3:31). The point is 
that 1t cannot advance any claim which would make of none effect the promise of the 
righteousness of faith given to Abraham (GI. 3:17). Behind all this there stand for 
Paul very real powers which control this aeon, the — Apyai, —- EEovoiat, — 
ovvapetc. Yet these, too, are robbed of their power for the Christian; they have no 
more power over him (1 C. 2:6). Using katapyelv, Paul says this expressly even of 
death, which is a curse resting on the physical and intellectual and moral life of the 
natural, i.e., the carnal or psychic man (2 Tm. 1:10). The Epistle to the Hebrews fills 
out this declaration by stating that through the death of Christ even the one who has 
power over death, the d1aPodoc (2:14), is condemned to inactivity or ineffectiveness 
in relation to the Christian. 


Trans. transitive. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.c.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Phoen. Phoenissae. 

1 Cf. Sickb. R*, 225. 


In individual terms, these Pauline statements concerming the new estimation of the 
existing world order apply with even greater precision to the carnal man. The 
crucifixion of this man with Christ implies that he is released from his bondage to sin, 
or more exactly—and here we see clearly the strong tension which can also be for 
Paul the tension between o@ua and mveU wa—that the body of sin, the form of man’s 
appearance in subjection to sin, is robbed of its power to affect the religious and moral 
attitude and development of man (R. 6:6). For the moment this liberation according to 
the will of God is not definitive; the religious life of the Christian still assumes forms 
which will be ended, such as the prophetic utterances of the pneuma and indeed the 
gnosis which is highly estimated by Paul (only Gyézn will remain, 1 C. 13:8). For by 
these it is inevitable that only portions of the divine reality may be apprehended. With 
the fulfilment, this partial work loses its point (v. 10). 





b. Subjectively, 1.c., for himself and his sphere of activity—for Paul expressly 
denies the possibility of any objective operation of such disobedient katapyelv—man 
can render these divine acts of liberation ineffective by his disobedience to the 
resultant demands of faith, ¢.g., by maintaining that the fulfilment of the Law 
according to a Judaistic understanding is necessary for heirs of the Baoweta (R. 4:14), 
for instance, in such matters as circumcision (GI. 5:11). The scandal of the cross is 
thus robbed of its effect, 1.e., the offence which the Jew takes at justification, not by 
works, but by the cross of Christ. 


2. The provisional disarming of demonic powers and the carnal man will 
obviously end with their complete destruction at the parousia (1 C. 15:24,26; 2 Th. 
2:8: 1 C. 6:13). 


3. The deliberative use of the term, “to take from the sphere of operation,” is 
found with the two references treated under la: Gm0 toU vouov (R. 7:6) and ax0 
XptotouU (GI. 5:4). 





4. The use in 2 C. 3 causes difficulties. In v. 7 and v. 13 we seem to have 
unequivocal examples of 2. The external glow on the face of Moses, caused by the 
mediation of the Law, was transitory (pres part. pass. as adj., formally as in v. 11). 
Again v. 14 may belong to 2. if we are to fill out the subj. of katapyeltat to tO 
KaAvuULA (which conceals the passing nature of the 60éa of the service of the Law). 
Thus the deceptive appearance that the 56¢a of the service of the Law still remains is 
destroyed in Christ. On the other hand, we get a clearer sense if we take noAad 
ota8ynKn as the subject here. This is invalidated or devalued in Christ, 1.¢., by the 
given fact of Christ. In this case the katapyovuEvov of v. 11 refers to the service of 
the Law as well. This was subjected to later devaluation: it was deprived of its 
original value (— supra 1.). It thus has only a borrowed 60éa and not one of its own, 
not even as the gift of faith. We sce, therefore, that katapyelv often means “to put out 
of action” or “to deprive of power’ in cases where there has been relative value and 
validity in the pre-Christian period. It is from the vacillation between the meanings 2. 
(v. 7, 13) and la. (v. 11, 14) that the train of thought in 2 C. 3:7—14 derives its 
cogency. 





part. participle. 


Delling 


3 pe L4 Pa 3 4 ; 4 
Apéoko, AvOpmnapeckoc, Apeokeia, Apsotidc, 
3 


a 4 
eUGpEeoTtoc, eUapEoTEeM 





Gpéoxw implies the establishment of a positive relationship between two factors 
and therefore “to make peace” or “to reconcile.” From the original legal sphere the 
term passed into the aesthetic in the sense of “to please” someone. The various 
constructions from the present stem, e.g., Gpeokoc, dpeokedvm, and Apeokeia, express 
the action of trying to please, and easily come to have, though not exclusively, an 
unfavourable sense. Constructions from the general verbal stem, e.g., Apeotdc, 
eUdpEeotoc and eUapeotéw, denote something which positively evokes pleasure. 


+ Apéoxa.” 


a. Originally with the acc. “to make peace with” or “to reconcile” someoremid. “to 
be well disposed” to someone, as in Xenoph.Mem.. IV, 3, 16: iepoic PeoUc ApéoKeoOat, 
and similarly Jos.Ant., 6, 67; Bell.. 1, 321: 5, 503. Hence pass. “to be satisfied by” or “to 
take pleasure in.” M. Ant., III. 4. 9 etc. Then with the dat. b. “to take a pleasant attitude” 
to someone, Xenoph.Mem.., II, 2. 12: oUKoUv ... Kal 7 yeitovi PobAEt GU Apéokety, Iva 
coi kal zUp Evadn. Otav todtov 6éN: similarly Eur. Fr., 93 and often on inscriptions, as 
CIG, 4479, 5: dpécavtac th zatpts1 Kal tolc matpiotc Heolc, also Epict. c. “to please” 
someone, as often in secular usage. 


In the LXX dpéoxw always means “to please.” and the compound eUapeotéw is used 
to translate where this denotes the walk before God: Gn. 5:22, 24: 6:9; 17:1 


(cUapéotet Evavtiov ELOU Kal yivov Guepntoc): 24:40: 48:15: Ps. 26:3: 35:14: 56:13: 


Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

* Apéoxw. Nageli, 40; Joh. W. 1 K. on 10:33: Dob. Th. on 1 Th. 2:4; A. Robertson- 
A. Plummer, | Cor. (1911), on 10:33. 

1 Cf. the words Apeotnp (savour of an expiatory offering) and Apeotipta lepa 
(expiatory offering). 

mid. middle. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

M. Ant. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (td elc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenk, 
1913). 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 


116:9: Sir. 44: 162 In Gn. 39:4 it is used for . This shows that the LX X uses 
cUapeotéw for an attitude 


In the NT we have the meaning “to please” at Mk. 6:22 and par. and Ac. 6:5,as 
also perhaps at | C. 7:32 ff. and 2 Tm. 2:4. In Paul, however, it mostly signifies to 
“please oneself,” as in R. 15:1—3, where the opp. is not “to detest oneself’ but “to 
deny oneself.” Similarly in 1 C. 10:33 the part. clause: Ka0Wc> KdyW névta Tot 
Apéoxw LN CytOv tO EavtoU ovbsLMopov, suggests that the reference is to an attitude. 
The same holds good in | Th. 2:4 and Gl. 1:10:  Gyt@ AvOpwzotcg Apéoxew; el Ett 
AvOpamoig Npeoxov, XptotoU S50UA0c¢ oUK Gv Aunyv, where serving men and being the 
slave of Christ are brought into contrast. | Th. 2:15 and 4:1 are to be taken in the 
same way, and the context shows that the reference is to an attitude in R. 8:8. 











+ AvOpwrdpeoKoc.’ 


Only in y 52:6 and Ps. Sol. 4:8, 10, 21. according to the context in the sense of one 
who reckons only with men and their power and who therefore seeks to please men and 
does not take God into account (y 52:6: Exei oByOcovtat PdPov. OU OUK Fv odoc). 
Outside the Bible we have only Gpeoxoc. Def. in Aristot.Eth. Nic., IH. 7, p. 1108a, 28: IV. 
12, p. 1126b, 12 ff: ol pev ApeoKor SoxoUow Elvan ol Ravta TPO NdovNv ExawoUvtec Kal 
oUOEV AvtitEivovtec, GAA Oldpevor delv GAvz01 Tolc Evtvyyavovow elvan: cf. also 
Theophr.Char., 5. The word describes an attitude rather than a relation. It is to be 
distinguished from KoAac, which denotes one who seeks his own advantage by his 
attitude. In itself. however, Apeokoc too is vox media. 





OvOpmnxépeokoc is the opposite of an incipient Ved peoKkoc and denotes in Col. 
3:22 and Eph. 6:6 one whose final norm, born of fear and quite natural in slaves, 1s 
striving to please those who are in superior authority. For Paul the service of men and 
the service of God are quite distinct, though the service of God points us back to 
calling. 


2 Exceptions are 4 Bac. 20:3 (xepitatelv) and Is. 38:3 (nopeveoOat). 

3 a Rgg. Hb. on 11:5. 

4 On the construction with Ev@mov cf. 3 Bac. 12:24: Jdt. 7:16, often whith Evavtiov. 
EUapeotéw occurs with Evamtov in y 55:14. The MSS sometimes vacillate between 
Evamiov and Evavtiov. 

opp. oppositum. 

5 This is how the expression is used in Epict.Diss., II, 18, 19. 

* dvOpwndpeokoc. Nageli, 61. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

1 Theophil.Ad Autol., IIL, 14: toUc 5& mowoUvtac 10 Aya0Ov SiddoxKet (sc. Jesus) pM 
Kavydo0at, Iva. un) AvOparépeoKot Wotv, has rather a different slant. 

Def. Definition, definition. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

Theophr. Theophrastus, of Eresos on Lesbos (c. 372-287 B.c.), pupil of Aristotle and 
important scholar, succeeding him as head of the peripatetic school in Athens, ed. F. 
Wimmer, 1854 ff.. Charact., ed. O. Immisch, 1923; De Igne, ed. A. Gercke, 1896. 
Char. Characteres. 





i ‘4 
* Apsoxksia.* 


This denotes the attitude of an Apeokoc, and like the latter it is often used sensu malo. 
Yet there are examples of a favourable sense in secular Gk. and Phidn the LXX it 
occurs only in Ilapow. 29:48 parallel with KaAAoc yovatkoc. 





Col. 1:10: mepizathoat AEiwc toU Kupiov cic Mdoav Apsoxkeiav “to every kind of 
pleasing attitude”; towards whom is not clearly specified. 


+ Gpsotoc. 


“Acceptable” (used of the quality of goods in the pap.). “pleasing.” “agreeable,” is 
found as early as Pythagoras in secular GK. In the LXX it denotes what God (or a man) 
accepts as pleasing, and it can thus be an expression of full freedom, Tob. 3:6: katd 10 
Apeotov cov moiNoov pet EnOU. 


In the NT it means “pleasing” as in Jn. 8:29; Ac. 6:2 (to God); 12:3 (to the Jews): 1 
Jn. 3:22. where we have the par. tac EvtoAdc aUtTOU typelv and ta Apeotd Ev@mtov GUTOU 
motclv. Elsewhere in the NT the compound is used. 


+ eUGpsotoc, + eUapeotén.’ 


ceUGpeotoc, “well-pleasing,” a term of the koine, common on inscr.. Inschr. Priene. 
114, 15: yevnOeic 6€ EUGpEc[toc] Ev tOlc thc yoUVacLapyiac dvoAMpaow. In Epict. it also 
means “content.” As a note of quality it means “acceptable.” In the LXX it occurs only in 
Wis. 4:10: 9:10. 


In the NT it is used only once of acceptance by men, 1.¢., at Tt. 2:9: dovAouc Idiotic 
SeonOtaic ... EUapéotovc elvat. Otherwise it is always used of God’s attitude towards 
human conduct. It is characteristic of the NT, however, that only once is the judgment 
eUcpEeotoc used retrospectively, i.e., at Phil. 4:18: deZépevoc ... Ovoiav Sextijyv, 
ceUdpeotov tH He. For Paul eUdpeotoc t@ NeW (Evamtov aUtOU [Hb.], Ev Kvpiw) is a 
goal of the Christian walk, as in R. 12:1 f.: mapacthoat Ta c®pata ULOv Ovoiav ... 
tW OEM EUGpEeotov; R. 14:18: 0 ... Ev TobTW SovAEv@V TH XpiotW EUGPEotOc TH 
Ne); Col. 3:20: Unakovete tolc yoveUow ... toUtTO yAp eUdpeotov Eotw Ev KvpiW: cf. 
Hb. 13:21: mowWv Ev Nulv tO eUdpeotov Evamtov aUtOU. What is well-pleasing is 
affirmed in no casuistical sense to be what is Gétov toU Kupiov. In both expressions 
Paul comprises both the goal and the motive of the Christian life, and he admonishes 
us in vital and continually new secking to “test” what is eUdpeotov, Eph. 5:10: Wc 


* Gpsoxeia. Deissmann NB, 51. 

1 P. Oxy., 729, 24: moujoovtat tToUs MOTIGMOUC ... TPOc Apeokil[av] TOU Lapariwvoc. 
PhiloFug., 88: Evexa Apeoxeiac Ocov; cf. Op. Mund., 144: Spec. Leg., I, 176 and 317. 
1 P. Amh., II, 48, 8 (106 B.c.) of vessels. 

2 Stob.Ecl., IV, p. 277, 13 f.: oU yap GAAa EV Apetd motel 1A Apsotd tO Edd. 

* eUapsotém. Reg. Hb. on 11:5; Sickb. Rt, 273. 

Inschr. Priene Priene Inscriptions, ed. F. Hiller v. Gartringen, 1906. 


TEKVA MOTOS MEpitatelte ... SoKeCovtes ti Eoti EUGpEotov TW KvpiW, cf. 2 C. 5:9: 
OiLoTMOvLEOG ... EUdpEotot AUTH eivat; cf. also Hb. 12:28. 


eUapeotéw (koine) in a sense often par. to ApéoKw. a. “to be well-pleasing” (secular 
Gk., Philo). b. “to take pleasure in something (twi),” also “to be satisfied.” as ApéoxeoOat 
tw, Diod. S.. Il]. 55, 9: thv untépa tOv VeOv eUapeotynOeloav th vijow c. “To walk 
well-pleasing’” (in the LXX sometimes for Apéoxw). 


Hb. 13:16: tod tats ... Ovoiatc eUapeotel tat O Oedc, as b. “to take pleasure in.” 
Hb. 11:5 f.: pewaptbpytat (Enoch) eVapeotnKévat tM OEM == c. “to walk well- 
pleasing,” as shown by the continuation: ywpic 5€ miotewc ASbvatov eUapsothoat: 
mioteUoat yap del TOV mpooepyopevov DEG), Ott Eottv Kal tolc ExCytoUotw aUtOv 
LULdVaMOSOTNS YiVETat. 


Foerster 


A. Gpsti outside the NT. 


At the time of the NT the word dpeti had so many meanings that it gave rise to 
misunderstandings. When, e.g., we read Hesiod Op., 313: mAovtW 5 perth Kal KUd0¢ 
Onmndel, we might take it to mean that wealth and virtue are inseparably connected. 
Plutarch! at least credits such ideas of the young patrons of letters in his day. That 
later generations, for whom Greek was no longer their everyday speech, should be 


Foerster Werner Foerster, Minster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

* Apeti. Deissmann LO, 270; B, 90ff., 278; Clemen, 365 f.; U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, NGG (1898), 214 ff. and on this J. Ludwig, Quae fuerit vocis Apeth vis 
ac natura ante Demosthenis exitum (Diss. Leipzig, 1906): J. Stenzel, Studien zur 
ptatonischen Dialektik .... Arete und Diairesis (1917). Art. “Sokrates,” Pauly-W., 2 
Reihe, Il, 830; A. Kiefer, Aretalogische Studien (Diss. Freiburg, 1929), esp. 18ff.; 
Nageli, 69: A. Bonhoffer, Epictet und das NT (1911), 108f.; L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alten Griechen, | (1882), 295 ff.. E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thucydides 
(1919), esp. 351 ff.; also Gnomon, 2 (1926), 75ff.: S. Reiter, “’Apety und der Titel 
von Philos “Legatio’ ” in Epitymbion, Heinrich Swoboda dargebracht (1928), 228- 
237; Comm. on Phil. by Dib? (1925) and Loh.s (1928). Def.: Aristot.Eth. Nic., II, 4f.; 
cf. esp. p. 1106a, 14ff.:  toU AvOpamov Apetn ely Av Eig GE Ng Aya0Oc AvOpwmoc 
yivetat kal d@ Mc 6U tO EavtoU Epyov AnodSaoet. Chrysipp in Alex. Aphr.Fat., 26 (A. 
Gercke, Jbch. f klass. Phil. Suppl., 14 [1885], 740); Plut.Aud. Poet., 6 (II, 24d). On 
the history of the meaning, M. Hoffmann, Ethische Terminologie bei Homer, Hesiod, 
Jambikern und Tragikern (Diss. Tubingen, 1914). 

Op. Opera et Dies. 

1 In section 6 of the work Aud. Poet. (II, 24d), which is most instructive for the word 
Cpetn. 


exposed to errors 1s obvious, and to this very day it is still difficult to decide in 
individual cases? 


Yet in spite of the ambiguity of the term we can pick out a single basic meaning. It 
might be rendered a. “eminence, quaelibet rei praestantia .4 It can refer to 
excellence of achievement, to mastery in a specific field, on the one side, or to 
endowment with higher power on the other, or often to both together. Thus a happy 
destiny is the result of fine achievement (Plut. — n. 1), and conversely achievement is 
a precondition of the good which is sought by all, of good fortune. 








The subject of achievement may be lands, animals, objects, parts of the body, but 
mostly it is man. Just as the ways in which the Greek world reflects on human 
achievement, on specifically human achievement, and indeed on man, are manifold 
and distinctive, so are the different contents of the word dpe). Already in the time of 
Homer it is used to denote one particular human achievement, namely, b. 
“manliness’® or martial valour. In relation to the goal which it serves, this often comes 
to denote c. “merit,” as in Gpetf|<> Evexa. with reference to rolls of honou. 





At the time of the Sophists the intellectual aspect of the term on the one side, and 
the ethical, dating from Socrates and Plato, on the other, achieve a prominence 
unknown in ancient Greece. It is now that the word acquires the particular meaning 
which becomes predominant and which primarily influences our own impression of it. 
Gpett) becomes a leading tool in the language of Greek moral philosophy in the sense 
of d. “virtue.” This is not the place for an evaluation either of this extraordinarily 
significant development or of the Greek concept of virtue® It should be pointed out, 
however, that the concept could not be a matter of indifference to Hellenistic Judaism. 
It formed an important medium in the dealings of Judaism with the Hellenistic world, 
in its struggle for it and proselytising within it. 





2 Cf. the excellent art. by Pass. and Pape in their more recent dictionaries. 

3 So also Cri-3. The word dpe-m is etymologically connected with dpé-oKxw, Ape-ca, 
Cp-totoc, cf. A. Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
I (1930), 69. 

4 F. W. Sturz, Lex Xenophonteum (1801 ff.) s.v. 

5 Hes.Op., 313 and in general 274-326, as also in the well-known statement: thc 5 
Opetii<c iSpOta Veol mpondpowev EOnKkav (289), cf. esp. Wilamowitz, op. cit. Cf. also 
Gpetdv Hom.Od., 8, 329; 19, 108. 

6 Common also in Jos. (Bell., 3, 380; 4, 325 etc.). 

7 1G, I, 107 etc.: cf. Xen.An., I, 4, 8: tijc¢ mpdo0ev Evexa mepl Eu Aperiic. 

8 Reference should be made particularly to the hymn of Aristotle: Apeté, moAdpoy0e 
yévet Bpotém@t ... Diehl, Anth. Lyr., I, 101, 16; here we have a grand and 
comprehensive review of the nature of Greek Gpety generally, both heroic and 
philosophical: cf. U. v. Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I (1893), 405 ff.; W. 
Jaeger, Aristoteles (1923), 119. On the whole theme, v. R. Eisler, Worterbuch der 
phitosophischen Begriffe, Ill, 4th ed. K. Koretz (1930), 274 ff.; L. Schmidt, E. 
Schwartz, op. cit. 


Philo made frequent and emphatic use of it? In his case the concept remained 
wholly within the limits set by Greek use. Yet this is hardly characteristic of 
Hellenistic Judaism generally. In other circles there are movements towards a more 
strongly religious use with more distinctive Jewish colouring. Gpett) approximates to 
— ducatoovvn, which elsewhere 1s logically subordinate to it as one of the four 
cardinal virtues. Indeed, the two words become almost equivalents! 10 Moreover 
recollection of the great age of the Maccabees made Apetn a useful term to describe 
the fidelity of the heroes of faith in life and death. 





In 2 Macc. 10:28 dpe. together with Exi tOv KOpLov KataQvYy). is esp. a guarantee 
of victory as sheer Ovudc (unless we are to take it as under f.); in 4 Macc. 7:22 we have 
the par. 61d trv Apethv zavta n6vov Unopévew and ... nepikpatijostev TOV 7K0@v 610 
thv cUoéfetav 4 Macc. 9:8 ... 61d thode thc Kakonabctac Kal Unowoviic 1A tic Apetic 
G0Aa o loouev: cf. 1:8: 12:15: 9:18: 61d nac@v ydp Undic reiow tOv Pacdvov. Sti wdvot 
ol zaldec EBpatwv UnEp Apetic ciow Aviknytor 10:10: Husic ... 61d zatdciav Kal Apethv 
QeoU taUta ndoxouEV.*~ For Gpeti without this special flavour, cf. 2 Macc. 15:12: Oviav 

. AvSpa KOAOV Kal ayabov .. . Ek MAL6OC EkpEpEdetyKOTE TA Thc Apeti[c olkela; 4 Macc. 
1: hs thc HEyLoTNC Opetijc, eyo 6€ PPOVIGEDC. cf. Heracl. Fr., 112. (1, 99, 10, Diels): 70 
@povely Apeth Leylory. For divine Apert in contrast to the impurity of pagan gods, cf. 
Jos. Ant, 1. 23%: Axpatpvh trv dpetnv Exovta tOv Oedv. 


In the last resort the fidelity of the martyr is just as much a divine gift as a moral 
achievement. Though the concept is not uniform, and is perhaps more easily appreciated 
than stated. we undoubtedly have here a distinctive use which must have had quite a 
considerable influence, the more so as Wisdom and Maccabees, the books in which we 
find it, became biblical writings. 


If meaning d. became the main meaning, others could still maintain themselves 
and develop alongside it. Religiously it is upporacr that from a very early stage 
reference could be made to the Gpet) of the godsl2 Later the pert of a god often 
came to signify in particular e. his “self-declaration” as sucht? Apetr thus came to be 


9 y. Index in Cohn-Wendland, VII. Cf. also Jos. on the content of the Baptist’s 

preaching: ... toUc Iovdaiovc Kehevovta ApetNv ExackoUvtac PartiouW ovviévat, 

Ant., 18, 117, and on this passage R. Eisler: IncoUc PaotkeUc oU Raotrevoac, II 

(1930), 59: Ap. 2, 151. 

10 Esp. Wis. 8:7: ... el Sukatoobvynv Ayaxd ttc ol mOvot todtH¢, scil. Go@iac) elolv 

Gpetat, and there then follow cowmpoovvn, mpdovyotc, Sukatoovvy (here as one of the 

cardinal virtues alongside others) and Gvdpsia; 4 Macc. 13:24: voum@ yap t@ aUtO 

madev0évtec, Kal Tac AUTUS ELaoKiouavtes Apetic, Kal tT SikaiW ovvtpabévtecs PiW 
.. In Wis. 5:13 Gpety is the opp. of kaxia; cf. also Gpetr) Sucatoovvyc, Herm.m., 1, 2 

etc. (v. Pr.-Bauer). 

11 Cf. Cr.-K6., 163. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 

in Die kragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

12 Hom Il., 9, 498. Apert is proper to supernatural beings; the continuation of the 

verse quoted on p. 457 f. is as fallows: daipovt 5° oloc Enoda. 

13 Ditt. Syll. 3, 1151, 2: AOnvéo Méveta Avé0nKev Oyw ldoUca Apetnv thc MoU acc. 

to Kiefer, op. cit. 2/ at the latest from the middle of the 4th cent. B.c.; 1172, 10 (Note 
8): 1173, 5: Coot Apetat; CIG, 2715: AyéAuata ... mapéyovta thc Oeiac Suvepeac 


linked with — ovvayic, as a more comprehensive synonym!4 in relation to powerful 
divine operation. This meaning was in view? when Apetadoyia was used in the 
religious sense. 


Apert also means fortune, success (Hom.Od., 13, 45), a good worth seeking, 
especially in the sense of special prominence among men, 1.c., f. “fame.*® Tt thus 
comes to be synon. with — d06éc: ’ The Greek translation of the OT uses it only in 
this sense. It is the equivalent of 7171s and .19 From the simultaneous existence 
of meanings d. and f. we can see the extraordinary range of the term. The man of true 
virtue is above what others say: virtue and praise are radically different and even 
conflicting:29 yet the one word can signify both. 


B. Gpeti in the NT. 


To understand the few passages where Apety is used in the NT it is important that 
the LXX applies the Greek concept of virtue in a distinctive way. Even more 
significant, however, is the negative fact that the LXX use is purely tentative and that 
there is no real place for dpet) == virtue in the translation of the OT. For a world in 
which man constantly saw himself morally responsible before a holy God the Greek 
concept of virtue could not finally fulfil its apparent promise. Though not 
irreligious,21 it was far too anthropocentric and this-worldly in orientation. What both 
the OT and NT attest is not human achievements or merits but the acts of God. Thus 
in the whole of Pauline literature with its wealth of exhortation the word occurs only 
once and quite incidentally in Phil. 4:8: ... el tg Apetr) Kal el tig Exaioc, taU ta 


Gpetdc from the earliest imperial period, cf. Deissmann B., 277 ff.; P. Oxy., XI, 1382: 
PhiloSom., I, 256; Jos.Ant., 18, 266: 0eoU mewbévtec Apeth; 17, 130; Preis. Zaub., V, 
418 ff.: Opa te Wavtoobvac Talc aol Apetalot AGPout. 

14 PhiloSpec. Leg., 1209: tOv Osiov Svvauewv Kal Gpet@v: Vit. Cont., 26: TOV Oeiav 
OpetOv Kai Svvapev. 

15 Probably without corresponding in this respect to the true sense of the word 
Opetadoyia, v. Kiefer, op. cit., 37. 

Od. Odyssey. 

16 — the passages mentioned on 457 f., and n. 1; Soph.Phil., 1420: GOévatoc Ape. 
synon. synonym. 

17 v. Wettstein on | Pt. 1:3. 

18 Hab. 3:3; Zech. 6:13. 


19 dpetai — ==, Is. 42:8, 12; 43:21: AGdv ov Ov mepiemomodunv tds Apetéc 





Lov dmyyelobau (cf. EoO. C. 21). Gpetai == __—Is. 63:7: tOv EXeov Kupiov 

EnvHoOnv, tdc Apetdc Kupiov Ev mAow olc O Kptoc Nulv Avran0diswotv. In the two 
last passages the translator may also have had sense e. in view. In Sir. 36:19 the word 
Apetadoyia is used for 717 synon. with 50€a (— n. 15) and here, too, we probably 
have a suggestion of both e. and f. 

20 Although naturally, in different words, they often occur together, e.g., Anstot.Eth. 
Nic., I, 13, p. 1103a, 4ff.; Eth. M., 1, 5, p. 1185b, 5f.; Eth. Eud., II, 1, p. 1220a, 5f. Cf. 
Loh. Phil., 175. 

21 L. Schmidt, op. cit. 


LoviCeo0e. Here the proximity of Gpetm and Exowvoc is perhaps Greeké? but hardly 
their co-ordination. And if the preceding concepts, GAnON ceva etc., are co-ordinated 
with Gpetn rather than subordinated to it, there is a clear distinction between what 
Paul has in view and Greek dpeti (— sense f.). The precise understanding depends 
upon whether we think the series has a more secular or a more religious ring” If the 
latter, then we have an echo of the usage noted in the LXX. dpety is the attitude 
which the nghteous must maintain in life and death. The same is true in relation to the 
only other passage in which there is reference to human Cpeti, i.e., 2 Pt. 1:5: ... 
Emtyopnynoatse Ev th miotet UU@v thy Aperiyv, Ev SE th Apeth thv yvWow. Here a 
notable formal analogy points us to the secular world," to the sphere of “virtue.” Yet 
it is almost certain that in this passage miottc 1s more than the secular parallel 
(“fidelity”) and consequently a similar distinction is likely in the case of Gpeti). In the 
same chapter we read just before with reference to God (v. 3): toU Kadkéoavtoc Nudc 
iSia 56EN Kal Gperf}. Here again there is a paralléP which points to close contact with 
the non-Christian world: in both cases the term is to be rendered according to sense e. 
In 1 Pt. 2:9: Omac tAc ApetAc sEayyetdnte toU Ex oKdtTOVSG UUs KaAréoavtoc, this is 
again the most likely meaning, though f. must also be considered in view of the clear 
echo of Is. 43:21 LXX (— n. 19). 








In the period after the NT Hermas especially used the term in sense d. (— n. 10). 
Bauernfeind 


Apijv — 340 


ApwWuem, ApiOudc 


In the NT these words are often used in the literal sense of “to count” or “to reckon,” 
and “sum” or “number” (Mt. 10:30; Ac. 11:21: R. 9:27; Rev. 5:11). 


1. Only in one passage in the NT (Rev. 13:17, 18) does GptOudc have special 
theological significance. These verses, which are variously interpreted, raise the 
difficult problem of sacred numbers This cannot be discussed in detail in the present 





22 — n. 20. Cf. also the series in Cic.Tusc., V, 23, 67: bonum outera roentis est virtus 
.. hinc omnia, quae pulchra, honesta, praeclara sunt ... plena gaudiotum sunt. 

23 Cf. the comm. of Dib. and Loh. 

24 Ditt. Or., 438: Gvépa AyabOv yevouevov Kal StevévKavta miotet Kal Apeth Kal 
Sukatoovvn Kal eUcePeiat Kal ... trv mAciotyHv eloevyveypévov onovdiyv. 

25 CIG, 2715 (1st cent. B.c.); cf. Deissmann LO, 270. There too, before the passage 
quoted in n. 13, as also in Ditt. Or., 438 (— n. 24), and cf. 2 Pt. 1:5, we have the 
expression: omovdnv mdoav elowépeoOat. 

Bauernfeind Otto Bauernfeind, Tubingen (Vol. 1-8). 

| The vast literature is briefly reviewed in QO. Rihle, RGG. V (1931), 2068. Some of 
the most important books may be mentioned: E. Fettweis, Das Rechnen der 
Naturvolker (1927); W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, 1, 2 (1900), 25 ff.; I, 3 (1909), 
530 ff.; also Elemente der V6lkerpsychologie (1912), 304 ff.; E. Cassirer, Philosophie 
der symbolischen Formen, III (1929), 396 ff.; ERE, [X, 406 ff.: RE. XXI, 598 ff. 





context; some brief remarks must suffice. In spite of all the efforts of many 
investigators, no satisfactory solution has been found. There can be no doubt, 
however, that originally numbers are purely secular in character. They are a means of 
mastering many everyday matters. Counting is not originally an act of thought, but a 
process in concrete reality. Primitive man can count only when he uses his fingers and 
toes or such material aids as stones, sticks, knots, or notches. Before an abstract 
system of numbering was invented, man simply took as many pebbles as he had 
objects in view. The Lat. calculus, from which our word “to calculate” derives, points 
us back to this primitive sphere. It simply means pebble, or figuratively a stone for 
counting. In some way, however, man came to sense either a power or a regularity 
behind numbers, perhaps because some of them recur in definite sequences. Because 
he could not properly grasp this regularity, that which he could not comprehend in 
numbers was for him a mystery. He read a potency into them, as in the case of the 
letters of the alphabet 2 Thus we have the sacred numbers which meet us at every turn 
in magic and religion even though it cannot be said why individual numbers like 3, 7, 
9 etc. should be given such preference. 














_ The individual numbers which occur in the NT are treated in special articles (— 
lc. — tpelc; — Ent; — déxa; — dHdeKka; — EPSouNnKovta). In general there are 
three characteristic features of the use of numbers in the NT. First, a new content has 
been given to them by NT events (1 [Lord] and 3 [days]). Secondly, in accordance 
with the total situation of early Christianity as a fulfilment and yet also an offshoot of 
the religion of the OT, the inherited symbolism 1s refashioned (12). Thirdly, the 
symbolism has become predominantly formal, so that the numbers are either “round” 
numbers or purely stylistic (7 and 3 1/2: 10 and 5)’ In the present article our concern 
is with the meaning of Rev. 13:17, 18. In Revelation there is a strong and distinctive 
symbolism and mysticism of numbers? The number 7 is particularly dominant (— 
Ext) but 10 (— déka), and also 12 and its multiple 144 (— d@deKa) may also be 
mentioned. 


2. The special problem of Rev. 13:18 is the solving of the “gematric” puzzle 
behind the number 666. Gematria® is a procedure in which the letters of a word are 
given numerical values which together give the Apt0udc of the word concerned. 
Conversely the word can be replaced by a numerical value and the gematric art 
consists in calculating it. This is a difficult task since every number presents us with a 
variety of possibilities. For this reason it was a favourite procedure in the ancient 
world to present numerically a name that one wished to keep secret. T. Zahn gives us 
an excellent and instructive example. In excavations at Pompeii a wall inscription was 
found with the declaration of love pi M\>¢ ApwWudc ue. “The name of the lover is 
concealed: the beloved will know it when she recognises her name in the sum of the 





Lat. Latin, latin. 

2 F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magié (1925), where further bibl. data 
may be found. 

3 Cf. G. Kittel in Rabbinica (1920), 31-47. Instances from Roman literature may be 
found in T. Birt, Rhein Museum ftir Philologie, NF, 70 (1915), 253 ff. 

4 Apart from the comm., cf. esp. F. Boll, “Aus der Offenbarung Johannis,” Stoicheia, 
1 (1914). 

5 It is going too far to make 7 the formal principle of Rev., as Lohmeyer does. 

6 Cf. esp. Dormseiff, op. cit., 91 ff. (§ 7). 


numerical value of the 3 letters mye, 1.e., 545 (@ == 500 + pw == 40 + € = 5). But the 
passing stranger does not know in the very least who the beloved is, nor does the 19th 
century investigator know which of the many Greek feminine names she bore. For he 
does not know how many letters there are in the name which gives us the total of 545 
when added numerically.’” It may also be recalled that in Sib., I, 326-330 the number 
888 appears as a symbol for Jesus (1 == 10 + n == 8+ ¢ == 200 + 0 == 70 + v == 400 
+ ¢ == 200). In gematria a good deal depends on correct guessing. Hence it is well 
adapted for riddles, as shown by countless examples from classical and Hellenistié 

and indeed Rabbinic literature? The most important riddle of this kind is posed by 
Rev. 13:18 with the number 666. 


Interpretation is made more difficult by textual variation. C and some minusc. have 
616 instead of 666. Yet the latter is better attested and is thus to be preferred Indeed. 
apart from textual evidence €€akdouo1 E€1)Kovta EE is more in keeping with the style of 
Rev. On the other hand, 616 is not a scribal error. as Iren. suggests (V. 30. 1). It is a 
deliberate correction with a view to linking the number with a particular emperor. Gaius 
Caesar, usually known as Caligula, is identified therein as antichrist. The numerical value 
of his name in Greek (Catoc Katoap) gives us 616 (y == 3 + a== 14+1==10+0== 70+ 
¢ == 200 + kK == 20 +a == 14+1==104+¢6== 200+ a= 1+ p == 100, total 616). 
Caligula reigned from 37 to 41 A.D. and was an archetype of cruelty, an arrogant 
blasphemer and irreligious tyrant. so that the champions of the reading 616 had material 
grounds for finding antichrist in hint On the other hand. this interpretation would give 
us an impossibly early date for Revelation. and we must accept the reading 666. 





Theologians have given free rein to their imagination in relation to this number. 
There can be no certainty whether it is based on the Gk. or the Heb. alphabet, and an 
infinite number of names can be deduced from it. Most of the more or less phantastic 
suggestions may be ignored! we can only refer briefly to some of the most important. 


7 Zn. Apk., 461. Zn. gives many other pertinent examples from classical literature. Cf. 
esp. Dornseiff, op. cit., 96 ff. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

8 Dornseiff, op. cit., 108 ff. 

9 Weber, 121; Zn. Apk., 459 f.; A. Wuensche, “Pesikta des Rab. Kahana,” in 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, 30-32 (1885), 299 f.; EJ, VII (1931), 172 f.: JE, V, 589 ff. 
Some observations on numbers in older Judaism may be found in L. Blau, Das 
altjlidische Zauberwesen (1898), 44 ff., 73 f., 137 ff. 

10 As against F. Spitta, Off Joh. (1889), 392, who argues that 616 is original. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

11 Cf. Zn. Apk., 474. 

12 Ibid., 475 fé. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

13 Lists may be found in Zn. Apk. and Bss. Apk., 370 ff. Where mere guessing may 
take us is satirically shown by G. Salmon (Historical Introduction to the Books of the 
NT [1885], 298 [quoted in Zn. Apk., 472, n. 93]) when he points out that the name of 
the Irish patriot Parnell gives us the number 666 if only we double the ‘r’ and write 
the name in Gk. [lappvedAoc. 





Irenaeus!* vacillates between Euav0ac (no longer identifiable), Aatetvoc (the Roman 


empire) and Teltav (Titus). His vacillation shows that there was no fixed tradition at the 
end of the 2nd cent. TeItav is orthographically impossible for Titus, and a collective like 
the Roman empire is quite out of the question. since the text tells us plainly that this is an 
ApidwOs AvOpanov. The latter consideration enables us to dismiss the conjectures of 
Gunkel., > who suggests the chaos of primeval time. and Deissmann.16 who sees in the 
Qnpiov the institution of Roman imperialism. It is true that @ypiov in Heb. gives us 

exactly the numerical value of 666 (1 == 400 + 1 == 200 + ? == 10+ 1 == 6+ ] == 50).17 


but this in itself is not enough, since the text plainly indicates a human figure. Hugo 
Grotius’” suggested the emperor Trajan, whose family name Ulpius, written in Gk., gives 
us the requisite 666°” There is greater intrinsic probability in the reference to Nero. which 
goes back to Hitzig and Reuss and is still supported by many scholars. including 


Hadorn 2° If we use the Heb. alphabet, VOj? 1111 gives us the following addition: ] == 50 
+7 == 200 + 1 == 6+ | == 50+ j2 == 100 + 0 == 60 + 1 == 200, total 666. It is 
incontestable that by his character and evil actions Nero makes a realistic antichrist. Yet 
there are objections to this view. Even to write 10j? for kaloap is open to criticism on the 








ground that the omission of ” is arbitrary. Above all T. Zahn2: points out that it was only 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. that the legend of Nero redivimuus arose. 


A very different solution has been proposed by G. A. van den Bergh van Eysitt@aon 
the basis of the so-called triangular number. This is the number which results as the sum 
of consecutive numbers from 1. Thus 10 is the triangular number of 4. since the sum of 
1-4 is 10. On this reckoning 666 is the triangular number of 36 and 36 of 8. Now it 
belongs to the nature and symbolism of the triangular number that it has the same 
meaning as the last of the consecutive numbers which constitute it. Thus we have the 
equation 666 == 36 == 8. And there can be no doubt as to the meaning of 8 in the 
Apocalypse: it is the number of the beast from the abyss. Thus 666 is simply a symbolical 
way of referring to antichrist? This explanation is not unattractive in view of the fact that 
the symbolism and magic of triangular numbers were common enough in the Hellenistic 


period.*4 It breaks down, however, on the simple requirement of the text: ApwWudc 
AvOpaxov. 


In conclusion, 1t may be said that all the solutions proposed are unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, it may be asked whether it is worth proceding along these lines, since all such 
attempts must be hypothetical. Ought we not to accept the fact that the divine was 
writing for his own age and that we are thus confronted with a puzzle which could be 
solved only by a few initiates from his own circle who were acquainted with his lines 


14 Iren., V, 30, 3. 

15 H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895), 375 ff. 

16 Deissmann LO, 238. 

17 Had. Apk., 146. 

18 H. Grotius, Annotationes ad NT (1641). Cf. Zn. Apk., 502, n. 52. 

19 Hadorn originally took this view independently of Grotius (ZNW, 19 [1919/20], 11 
ff.), but abandoned it in his comm. on Rev. on the decisive ground that the book could 
not have been written as late as the reign of Trajan (98-117). 

20 Had. Apk., 147. 

21 Zn. Apk., 490 ff. 

22 ZNW, 13 (1912), 293 ff. 

23 More recently approved by Lohmeyer, cf. Loh. Apk. (1925), 114 f. 

24 Examples from Philo etc. may be found in Loh. Apk., 202 (App. 9). 


of thought ? Or may it be that the whole passage is to be taken purely eschatologically 
in the sense that cogia, the divine wisdom which we need for understanding in 
addition to voUc, will be given to believers only at the supposedly imminent end of 
the days, when they will see the mystery directly? 


Riihle 


Apkém, Apketéc, aUtTapKsla, BUTEPKYC 





3 x 3 y 
dpKke®@, ApKetoc- 


In the first instance this is an external expression of “satisfaction” or 
“contentment”. In philosophical and religious reflection, however, it has within itself 
the tendency to become a radical demand or admonition. This can take place in 
varlous ways. 


|. The demand is that man should be content with the goods allotted to him by 
fate or by God; that he should exercise ApKelo0at tolc mapoUot: that he should ask no 
more than he is given. Such statements may be either Christian or non-Christian 
maxims. The difference lies in the general view which gives rise to them. Thus we 
may have merely the prudent suppression of passion and desire, as when Josephus, to 
avoid bloodshed, warns the rebels: Gpkovpévovc tolc EavtWv Egodiotc, Vit., 244. Or 
we may have the freedom from want of the philosopher to whom external goods are 
incidental. A favourite expression is as follows: ApKeloOa1 tol mapoUot (e.g., Teles, 
p. 11, 5; 38, 10; 41, 12, Hense; M. Ant., VI, 30, 9: Wc Odiyots ApKovpEvoc, olov 
olkijoet, OTPOLVA, EoOAt1, TPO, Unnpeoia. Stob.Ecl., III, 273, 2: (Epaminondas) 0 
TOVTOIG APKOVLLEVOC. 


For the NT this freedom from want is grounded in God; His provision 1s 
sufficient. Hb. 13:5: GpKovbpevoi tolc mapoUot (— supra), “for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee”; 1 Tm. 6:8; cf. also Mt. 6:34: ApketOv th Nuéepa N 
Kakia, aUthc (on the basis of v. 32: oldev yap O matNp UL@v ...). The thought of 
content is underlined by reference to imminent retribution, as in the preaching of the 
Baptist in Lk. 3:14. 





Between the philosopher and the eschatological believer of the NT stands the teacher 
of the Torah who from Sabbath to Sabbath is satisfied with a carob-bean, b.Taan.. 24b.: 


R. Jehuda in the name of Rab: “Every day a voice ( )2 rings out and says: the 


Rihle Oskar Rihle, Stuttgart (Vol. 1-3). 

* Apkéw «kth. Wnd. 2 K., 390 f.; Schl. Mt., 342, J., 294: G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix v. 
Kolophon (1909), 56f. 

1 E.g., Mt. 25:9: (tO EXatov) OU UN ApKéon:; Aesch.Pers., 278: oUSEV yap ApKet tOEa. 
b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Taan. Taanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Fin/., 43). 

2 Content is often enjoined by a divine voice, erther through the direct Word of the 
KUptos (as in Dt. 3:26 and related Rabbinic exegesis; cf. also 2 C. 12:9), or by the 
voice from heaven, (as supra and cf. b.Meg. 3a on R. Jonatan ben Uzziel). 





whole world is nourished for the sake of my son Chanina, and my son Chanina is satisfied 
(  )3 with a carob-bean from the evening before the Sabbath to the next evening 
before the Sabbath.” 


2. The admonition to be content can easily change into a warning against 
becoming secure and complacent in the illusion of sufficiency. Epict.Diss., I, 6, 14: 
Exeivoic LEV ApKel TO EoView Kal mivew ... Qulv 6 ... oUKétt taUt ~AnapKel. Biblical 
statements are numerous but for the most part they do not use the stem Gpx—. Cf. 
Hos. 12:8 f.; 13:6; Sir. 5:1 (= aUtépKyc); Lk. 6:25; 12:19; Rev. 3:17 (> 
ELIMEMANOMEVOC, MAOVOLOC etc.). 


3. The religious connection is brought out when contentment is linked with a 
supreme philosophical or religious good. Pot here the statement concerning what 
suffices expresses particularly clearly the profoundest character of the underlying 
view of life. For the philosopher supreme content is to fashion his life in accordance 
with his pbotc or daipov. M. Ant., IL, 13, 1: Ott GpKel mpO¢ povw tO Evdov EavtoU 
Saipovi eivat Kal toUtov yvynoiws Sepanevet. VIII, 1, 3: ApKéoOnt1 5é, el KAv tO 
houtOv toU Piov ..., Wo N Mbotc cov Hérel, PidonN, IX, 26: ApKelobat tO o@ 
Nyeuwovik®). To the degree that the force working in the philosopher is regarded as a 
gift of deity, the GpKel pot is related to it and the statement of content becomes a 
concentrated expression of religious union with God and the spirituality implanted in 
man by Him. Epict.Diss., I, 1, 12 f. (Zeus speaking to the philosopher): ESOKALLEV GOL 
HEPOG Tl NWétEpov, trv Sova ToMtNY thy Oppntucty te Kal Cpoppntucy .. . ApKh 
OUV aUtOI<, IV, 10, 14 ff: dc Ehapov Cpopudc TOPO, cov ... EM OGoV EXpnodynv 
toloools, Opel LLOL ... od ydp nv TMOVTA, OV Hot aut Séd0Kag oUK Opel oUTMC 
Evyovta EteOelv. lamb. Vit. Pyth., 1: E€apKel Nulv N t@v VeDv Povanore. 


At certain levels OT piety knows similar moods, cf. Solomon's prayer in | K. 3:6 
ff. with 1ts description of the wisdom of moderation, or Ps. 131 with its depiction of 
the quiet content of the righteous. More powerful however, in accordance with the 
character of this religion, is recollection of the guidance of God and the resultant 
readiness to do His will (Ps. 73:23 ff.). For Jewish exegesis an excellent example of 
the demand for religious satisfaction in God 1s to be found in God's answer to Moses’ 





request that he may enter the land. In the original Dt. 3:26: 7, LXX: ikavovola 
ool, is simply a prohibition of any further asking" In Rabbinic exegesis, however, it is 
partly related to previous divine guidance and partly to divine grace and the future 
eschatological gift with which Moses should be content. M. Ex., 17, 14: “rab lak—be 


content ()3 for thyself thus far; R. Joshua said: rab lak—be content with the 


3 The use of the Heb. and Talmudic with suffix is close to the impers. Gpkel and 
fully equivalent in content (cf. Schlatter, op. cit.). Prv. 25:16: Mas 

|] ] == LXX pédt eUpov aye 10 ikavov. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

4 It is already rather more in the LXX; cf. Wnd. 2 K., 391. 


M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 


coming world.” Similarly S. Dt., 29 on 3:26; Midr. Tann., Dt. 3:26, p. 18, Hoffmann: 
“rab lak—be content that the evil impulse has no power over thee, yea rather that I 
will not deliver thee into the hand of the angel of death, but will Myself be with thee.” 
The same basic structure may be seen in the fine paraphrase of Gn. 17:1 preserved in 
Gn. r., 46: “Then spake the Holy One, blessed be He: Abraham, be content that 

I am thy God, be content that I am thy Protector. And not thou only, but the whole 
world should be content () that I am its God; the whole world should be content 

that I am its Protector.® 








Similarly the corresponding NT passages are a faithful reflection of the view of 
God and the understanding of life mirrored in them. At Jn. 14:8 to be shown whose 
being is described by the name of zatip is the final Gpxelv which embraces or renders 
superfluous all other gifts. At 2 C. 12:9 all the sufficiency of the apostle is found in 
participation in the ydptc given to the do#evic—and here, too, we have a reflection of 
Paul's thinking on the nature of God and the nature of man, just as the opinion of the 
Stoics is similarly declared in analogous statements® 


+ aUtapKela, | BUTEpKYs. 


1. The word is both a central concept in ethical discussion from the time of Socrates 
and yet also a well-worn term in ordinary usage. In Cynic and Stoic philosophy it denotes 
one who exercises — ApxeloOat in relation to his own inner possibility and who thus 
becomes an independent man sufficient to himself and in need of none else. Aristot.Pol.. 
VIL. 5. p. 1326b, 29 f.: 10 yap zavta Undpyew Kal dela0on uNndevOc aUtapKec. The word 
is par. to cwampoovvy and eUtacia: Epict.Gnom. Stob. Fr., 33, Elter (p. 481, Schenk): to 


S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/., 200 
f.). 

Midr. Midrash, Jewish expositions or homilies on books of the Old Testament 
(Struck, Hin/., 196 ff.). 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Ein/., 209 ff.). 

5 On the meanings of which to some degree point to aUtapKys, > aUtépKN<, 

467. 

6 Closest to Paul is the above-mentioned version of the Midr. Tannaim on Dt. 3:26. 
The philosophical statements may be said to “have a wholly Pauline ring” (Wnd., 
390) only if we completely ignore their content. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* gUtTdpKEla, AUTEpKNC. Wnd. 2 K., 278; Loh. Phil., 180; N.dgeli:, 41f.; Moult. Mill, 
93: H. J. Wicks, Exp. T., 29 (1917/18), 424. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Pol. Politica. 

par. parallel. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 








other virtues. M. Ant., III, 11, 3; to €kevOepoc and Anabijc, ibid., VI, 16, 8. It is the opp. 
of tpvg1). Epict.. op. cit.. of papyupia, Gnom. Byz.. 209, p. 200, Wachsmm.: of Evderjc. 
Plat.Resp., IT, 369b. 


In everyday speech this pregnant sense is weakened to that of “satisfactory 
competence’ or more generally “sufficient quantity.” Jos.Ant., 2, 259 (sufficient water). 
Sir. 34:28 (wine), 40:18 (work), Tap. 24:31 (livelihood). Ps. Sol. 5:18: uvnpovetet 0 OE0c 
EV ovpLETpIG aUTUapKiac (sufficient). Sir. 5:1 warns those who rely on riches and says: 
aUTapKH poi Eotw. Numerous examples are found in the pap. 


2. As distinct from the rich philosophical usage, the NT term seems first to have 
only the sense of a capacity for external contentment and privation. Yet this almost 
banal virtue of aUté&pKeta is set in a new light by becoming a constituent part of 
eUoéBeta (1 Tm. 6:6). What this means is made plain in Phil. 4:11-13. Mévta ioybo 
(v. 13) seems to be fully identical with the philosophical aUtépKyc Ev mavti, M. Ant., 
I, 16, 11. Yet the root is Ev t@ EvSvvayoUvti we. From a concept of God and 
redemption which wholly affirms creation there arises a perspective on which even 
what is philosophically superfluous is the gift and purpose of Christ. Not merely the 
mewdv but also the yoptaCeo0a, not merely the tazetwwoUo0at but also the 
meptooevetv (v. 12), is the object of this new religious aUTEpKEtoe How it works out 
is described in 2 C. 9:8. Enough means not only a sufficiency for oneself but what can 
also be given to one’s brothers. The Christian @Ut6c¢ cannot be considered in isolation. 
His aUt-GpKeto arises only when the G)ioc has a share in it. 


3. The inner motifs of Judaism emerge clearly in the exegetical attempts at a clear 
interpretation of the divine name . The starting-point is the disjunction of the 


Gnom. Stob. Gnomologium Stobaei. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

M. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), influenced 
by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (ta elc Eavtdv) in 12 
books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 1913). 

opp. oppositum. 

Gnom. J. A. Bengel, Gnomon NB (1887). 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

| For examples, v. Preisigke WO6rt., 239 and Moult. Mill., 93. 

NT New Testament. 

Vv. verse. 

2 For a different view, v. Windisch ad /oc.: “Paul actualises the Stoic ideal.” 

3 Loh., ad loc.: “Not impassibility but supreme passibility, not the unimportance but 
the importance of these things, is the motif in these statements.” 


word intoW and (— dpxéw), on the basis of which A, L, ©,, and sometimes the LXX 


(Ju. 1:20 f.) translate 0 ixavéc. Here the philosophical ideal of the aUtépxne is transferred 
to God as the One who is independent in His omnipotence and self-sufficient. But such 
sufficiency can also be attributed by R. Levi to Abraham, in whom there is nothing 
blameworthy except his uncircumcision? and this follows expresslys from the translation 
ikavoc in A. At the same time the interpretation of >7W == ikavéc takes other directions: 


God, for whose Godhead the world and its fulness do not suffice (R. Eliezer b. Jacob): 
God who said to the world and heaven and earth: Enough ! (R. Jishaq): God who said to 
human suffering: Enough ! (R. Hoshaja9. In this exegesis. therefore, we not only have the 
motif of self-sufficiency either with reference to God or the righteous, but also the motifs 
of the Infinite, of the almighty Creator, and of the One who is merciful to man. 








Kittel 


+Ap Maysdov'! 


Mt. Magedon (only at Rev. 16:16) is a Heb. name for the place where the kings of 
the whole earth (16:14) will assemble under the direction of demonic spirits (16:13) 
for the final battle. It is thus the mountain of the world which as the place of assembly 
of hostile forces is the counterpart of the mountain of God in Hb. 12:22 ff. It is also 
the place of the decisive battle (Rev. 16:14: 19:19) and consequently of world 
judgment (19:21)2 The retention of the Heb. and failure to give an interpretation are 
part of the style of apocalyptic. 


Thus far there has been no satisfactory explanation of the name. (a) Ap Mayedav 
seems to comprise the name of the city Megiddo (; Zech. 12:11 with the final n: 
- LXX Meyedom, Ju. 5:19: Mayeoda, Jos. 17:11: Mayeoav, 2 Ch. 35:22). But we 
never hear of Mt. Megiddo. nor is Megiddo given eschatological significance in 
contemporary literature, nor does the earliest exegesis of Rev. 16:16 connect it with 
Megiddo. Loh? tries to overcome the difficulty by translating “the Megiddo range” and 


4 R. Levi explains this sufficiency by comparing it with the beauty of a woman whose 
only defect was that the nail of her little finger was too long: “Cut it off, and the 
defect is remedied.” Hence the circumcision of Abraham. 


5 So Gn. r., 46 on 17:1: (ikavdc) D/PIN1I (Gét0c) OVOIN OI PN rap eearae 

b. ben, when between the personal and family names of rabbis. 

6 Loc. cit.; also Gn. r., 92 on 43:14. 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1-4) 

* Ap Mayedav. Bss. Apk., 399; Loh. Apk., 133f.; Rohr. Apk., 119; J. Jeremias, Der 

Gottesberg (1919); Clemen, 402 f.; Joachim Jeremias, “Har Magedon (Apc. 16:16),” 

ZNW, 31 (1932), 73-77; also “Ap Mayedav und Megiddo,” JPOS, 12 (1932), 49f.: J. 
Sickenberger, Lex. Th. K., I, 657. 

| In two words and with rough breathing (Westcott-Hort) on the basis of the Heb., cf. 
EBpaioti, Rev. 16:16. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

2 Joh. Jeremias, Der Gottesberg (1919), 93. Cf. Ez. 38:8, 21; 39:2, 4, 17. 

3 Rev., 134. 





referring it to Mt. Carmel, where according to Lidz. Ginza, 121, 13 ff. (125, 4; 132, 4; 
197, 20) Ruha and the planets gather to concoct the mysteries of love. But this gives rise 
to the new problem of supposing that Carmel took on a new name, never attested 
elsewhere, from a ruined city which was situated about 7 miles away from its southern 
end, which had been ruined since 350 B.C. and which had now sunk into oblividib) F. 


Hemmer conjectures that Ap Mayedev is originally a Gk. rendering of rt (mount 





of assembly), used in Is. 14:13 for the mountain on which the gods assemble and which 
the presumptuous king of Babylon seeks to climb in blasphemous pride. Ap Mayedov is 
thus the demonic counterpart to the mount of assembly of the gods: the ending —ov is a 
later assimilation to Mayedav. This explanation fits the context well, but 1t does not show 


how we are to explain the rendering of Y in by .y since no ~ underlies this Y. 


Unless we are to ignore this difficulty, we must conclude that the riddle of Ap Mayed5av 
still awaits solution. 


Joachim Jeremias 


+ Apvéouar 


The basic meaning is “to say no,” “to deny,” in description of a negative attitude 
towards a question or a demand, a. “To say no” in relation to a question, either with or 
without object: Thuc., VI, 60; LXX Gn. 18:15; Jos.Ant., 6, 151. The anton. is OuoAoyelv 
“to agree.” A clause dependent on Gpvéon.at mostly in infin. (sometimes part.) either with 
or without uy: Jos.Ant., 7, 226: idelv oUK Npvjcato. b. “To refuse” in relation to a 
demand or claim, in the absol, sense: Plut.Tib. Gracch., 1 (I, 827d); Wis. 12:27 “not to be 
willing”; with obj. of thing or person raising a claim, “to resist” or “to reject,” Demosth.., 
18, 282: 4 Macc. 8, 7; opp. “to accede,” “to grant,” for oneself or others: Hdt., IL, 1, 2: 
oUK elye oUte SoUvat oUte Apvyoacbat. The negation in this twofold sense does not 
imply against better knowledge or right. Conceptually Gpvéoo1 does not include 
wevddeo9at, although the context may impart this nuance. In the Rabbis it is the equiv. of 


Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 

4 Tell el-Mutesellim. C. S. Fisher, “The Excavation of Armageddon,” Or. Inst. of the 
Univ. of Chicago, Commun. No. 4 (1929), 16; P. L. O. Guy, “New Light from 
Armageddon,” ibid. No. 9 (1931), 5. 

5 Nk. Z., 1 (1890), 407 f. 

Gk. Greek. 

Joachim Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Gdttingen (Vol. 2-7). 
Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

anton. De Antonio. 

part. participle. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Tib. De Tiberio et Gaio Gracchis. 

obj. object. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 


“to negate” or “to reject,” b. BB, 154b: “to reject an opinion”; S. Lv., 26, 14: to deny 


or resist the commandments (i.e., their fulfilment), b.Shab.. 116a, b.Sanh., 102b: to deny 
or resist God: 


In the NT 1. we find senses a. and b. Thus a. Gpveloat “to deny” is found at Lk. 
8:45; Ac. 4:16; Jn. 1:20: John the Baptist kal M@pokOynoev Kal OUK Npvijcato, “he 
affirmed and denied not’: Mk. 14:68, 70 and par.: Jn. 18:25, 27 (the denial of Peter): 
1 Jn. 2:22: “Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ.” Also Tt. 1:16: 
Ien.Mg., 9, 1: Herm.v., 2, 4, 2; Just-Apol., I, 11, 2; Dial., 49, 8; 78, 10. b. Gpvelo@at 
“to refuse” or “to reject” Hb. 11:24: Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter; Tt. 2:12: deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; also Ac. 3:13: mapedmKate 
Kal Npvyoace, the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, like their rejection of Moses, the 
type of Jesus (Ac. 7:35). 








2. In addition to these two meanings there is in the NT a third which became the 
main sense and gathered up the other two into it, 1.¢., “to deny.” This concept receives 
its emphasis from the fact that the object whose claim 1s resisted and denied 1s in the 
NT supremely a person. Thus in the three passages already mentioned which refer to 
Jesus (Ac. 3:13: Jn. 1:20 and Mk. 14:68, 70) we already have the sense of denial. 
When the Jews reject Jesus before Pilate, it 1s their way of denying Him. The 
admission of the Baptist that he is not himself the Messiah is, as the Evangelist sees it, 
an indirect confession of Jesus; it is his way of not denying him. Peter's refusal to 
acknowledge Him is the moment of denial, and behind the 0 8€ Npvjoato Aéyav there 
stands the tpic we Gnapvyjon of v. 30. Terminologically, however, Apvelo0at first 
means “to deny” in the saying in Mt. 10:33 and par., just as it is in this saying that 
OpoAroyeloat acquires the pregnant sense of “to confess.” 


The following constitutive elements may be discerned in the concept of denial. a. 
It relates primarily to a person, so that properly one can speak only of denying 
someone and not something. Its tendency is to be linked with a person. Cf. Jn. 13:38 





b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

BB Baba Batra, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Last Gate (Legal Questions, 
Immovables) (Strack, Hinl., 51). 

S. Lv. Sifra Leviticus, Tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Ein/., 200). 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, inl. , 37). 
Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 

lv. Str.-B., I, 585; IL, 518. 

2 Cf. Dt. r., 2 on 3:24; v. Str.-B., II, 363; Schl. J., 38. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 


Tnoouv; 2 Pt. 2:1: tov Gyopdoavta aUtOUs Seondtyv; | In. 2:22 f. tOv vidv: Jd. 4: tOVv 
LOvov SeonOtHV Kal KUplov NUDV IncoUv Xptotov. Cf. also 2 Cl., 3, 1; 17, 7: 
Just.Apol., I, 31, 6; I, 50, 12 (Christ); Herm.v., 2, 2, 8: s., 9, 26, 6; 28, 8 etc. (tOv 
Kbptov); Herm.v., 2, 2, 7 (tv Gwrjv):; s., 8, 3, 7 (tOv vonov == Son of God) etc. But 
also, though not in the NT, it may refer to tOv Oedv (Just.Apol., I, 26, 5; I, 58, 1: Deg., 
10, 7). The A6yoc or Ovonic. may also represent the person of Christ (Rev. 3:8), or His 
miottc (faith, Rev. 2:13). He is present in these. On the other hand it must be asked 
whether the better rendering in | Tm. 5:8 is not: “He denies the faith,” and in 2 Tm. 
3:5: “They deny that which gives power to godliness.” Apvelo8at can also be used 
absolutely in relation to this personal element; the implication is denial of Christ (2 
Tm. 2:12; Mart.Pol., 9, 2; Herm.v., 2, 3, 4: s., 8, 8, 4 etc.). 





b. GpveloOa1 implies a previous relationship of obedience and fidelity. It can take 
place only where there has first been acknowledgment and commitment. Hence in 2 
Tm. 2:12 Apvelo8a1 == Aamtotelv, “to be unfaithful”; and in Rev. 2:13; 3:8 kpatelv, 
tpelv is the opp. of Gpvelofat. In the strict sense, therefore, we cannot use the word 
of the Jews or of the Baptist, as we can of Peter. 





c. GpvelaOat, which is unfaithfulness to the person of Jesus Christ, takes three 
forms. The first is a failure to meet concretely the claim of Jesus Christ for a 
confession of discipleship (Mt. 10:33 and par.). The recorded instance 1s that of 
Peter's denial. Yet the same possibility often arose in the case of martyrs (Rev. 2:13: 
3:8; Dg., 7, 7). In Mk. 8:38 we have ExotcyovOfvai pe Kal TOU ELLOUS AOyouc, which 
gives the motive for such denial. This is anxiety born of doubt as to the truth of the 
Lord, lest the judgment of the world in which we live will be one of contempt. Being 
ashamed of the Lord in this way, and seeking honour from the world rather than from 
Him, we bring the Lord Himself into contempt, so that in this connection Mart.Pol., 9, 
2 f. can speak of a Xo1Sopelv TOV Xptotév and a PAaoonelv TOV Paotréa (cf. 
Just.Apol., I, 31, 6). 


The second form of denial consists in a failure to do justice to the claims of one’s 
neighbours. This 1s clear from 2 Tm. 2:11 ff., where in a quotation (7) we find 
ovvamoOvNoketw and Unonévevw as opp. of Gpvelo0a1. To deny Christ is not to be at 
His disposal to meet the needs and acknowledge the claims of one’s neighbours. It 
thus follows that any unethical conduct may be described as a denial of Christ. There 
is an analysis of this connection in 2 Cl., 3 and 4. Cf. Tt. 1:16; 1 Tm. 5:8; 2 Tm. 3:5: 
Jd. 4. It is to be noted, however, that there is no question of the denial of Christ in the 
first three passages, and that in the last three the issue is not the personal immorality 
of the false teachers but a wrong theory and practice of the relationship between 
yv@otc and mpdétc. 


This leads us to the third form of denial, namely, the failure to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ in sound doctrine. Particularly when a statement about Christ has consequences 


s. similitudines . 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 
Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

3 Cf. Dib., ad loc. 


for the practical decisions of life, it must be made correctly and cautiously. Nor 1s it 
merely the inner connection between teaching and practice which makes of heresy a 
denial of Christ (cf. 2 Pt. 2:1 ff.). In itself a false statement concerning Christ is a 
denial of Christ. For the claim of Christ extends to thinking, and where there 1s a false 
statement it implies that this claim is heard but not acknowledged. This gives us the 
clue to 1 Jn. 2:22. GpveloOa1r O11 InooUc oUK Eottw O Xptotdc is ApveloSat vidv. 





d. All these three forms of denial, however, contain the source which gives rise to 
it. This means, and is shown 1n the fact, that each individual denial is a failure of the 
whole man in respect of his total truth before God. In relation to discipleship we learn 
this from Mt. 10:33: Gpvijoopat KdyW aUtOV ELpooV_ev toU matpdc Lov TOU Ev tolc 
oUpavolc; in relation to ethical practice from 2 Tm. 2:12: KdKelvoc Apvyoetat Nude; in 
relation to doctrine from 1 Jn. 2:23: oUSE tOv natépa Eyet. 


3. The one basic attitude which comprises Gpvelo0at may also be seen when it is 
no longer a matter of denying Christ but in a different sense of denying one’s own 
person, a. 2 Tm. 2:13: “If we are unfaithful to him, he remains faithful, dpvnoacAat 
ydp EavtOv oU Sbvatat.” Here Apveloat Eavtdv is to cease to be oneself, b. Mk. 8:34 
and par.: “Whoseover will come after me, (Gz-) apvnodo0w EavtOv Kal Apatw TOV 
otavpOv aUtoU.” I must not confess myself and my own being, nor cling to myself, 
but abandon myself in a radical renunciation of myself, and not merely of my sins. | 
must no longer seek to establish my life of myself but resolutely accept death and 
allow myself to be established by Christ in discipleship. Chrys.Hom. in Mt., 55, 1 
(MPG, 58, 542): Axapvnodolw Eavtdv, tovtéott, UNSEV ExétH KOtVOV MPO EavtOV. 
This is already weakened in, e.g., Pall Hist. Laus., 64 (MPG, 34, 1170a): ceavtOv tO 
KOOLW Anapvelobat == tolc EavtoU AnotdooecHat. 


} ‘4 
A7GQpPveouat. 


In the NT the compound in no sense differs from Gpvelo8a1, whether by 
suggesting treachery! or by giving greater intensity. That the original intensification 
has been lost in the NT (as already in the classical agef, is proved a. by the 
interchangeability in par. passages: Lk. 9:23 == Mk. 8:34; Mt. 16:24; Mk. 14:30, 31, 


4 Cf. also Herm.v., 2, 2, 7 f.; Ign.Sm., 5, 1. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Hom. in Homilies on Matthew. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Pall. Palladius Helenopolitanus, of Galatia (368—c. 431 A.D.), monk and bishop of 
Helenopolis, later of Aspruna (Galatia), close to Origen in outlook. He dedicated a 
collection of edifying biographies of monks to a chamberlain Lausos (Historia 
Lausiaca), and was possibly the author of a Vita Chrysostomi. 

Hist. Historia Lausiaca, ed. D.C. Buttler, 1898 ff. 

1 So Cr.-K6., s.v. 

2 There is no difference in secular Gk. It occurs often in Plato, e.g., Theaet., 165a; 


Resp., V, 468c. In the LXX it is found in Is. 31:7 ( 7) in the same sense as in 4 
Macc. 8:7. 


72 and par. == Jn. 13:38; Mt. 10:33ab; Lk. 12:9a == Lk. 12:9b; b. by alternate use 
within the same sentence or short section: Lk. 12:9; Herm.s., 8, 8, 2 ff.; and c. by 
textual variants: Lk. 9:23 R; Jn. 13:38 R. 





Schlier 


Apviov — 340 


Apxé6m, Apraypoc 


+ Apndlo. 


“To take something forcefully” (firmly. quickly or rapaciously). Thus a. “to steal” 
(Jos.Ant., 20, 214 of robbers). b. “To capture in war'In the NT the word is used in 
parables which speak of the conflict between the kingdom of God and that of Satan: a 
MOKoc Aprdcer (steals) Ta zpdPata, Jn. 10:12: oUy Apxdost (forcefully snatch) tic HUTA EK 
thc yeipdc nov, Jn. 10:28, 29; Mt. 12:29 (the battle between the strong man and the 
stronger): Ta oxed1) aUTOU Aprcoat. c. With the thought of speed: Jos. Ant., 6, 238: 
Apndoac tO S6pv Avenhdnoev (Saul): also Jd. 23: to “snatch” out of the fire. d. “To take 
rapaciously”: Epict.Diss., IV. 7, 22: isyadokapvd tic Stappintel TA nondia Apzacet. e. 
“To take a man by force”: ChrysB@abhtPRidgpo VVE 24PORGR4 35751): Ex wéonc tic 
dyopdc Apraoeic, In. 6:15: Ac. 23:10. Similarly in Mt. 13:19: “to take away.” f. To 
denote the rapture of visions. In this sense it does not occur in the LXXwhich instead 
uses alpew at 3 Bac. 18:12: Ez. 3:14 and dvaAauBavew at Ez. 3:12. It is found, however, 
in the pseudepigr.: Apc. Mos. 37; Apc. Esr. 5:7: Gr. Bar. passin Jn the NT it occurs at 2 
C. 12:2.4 (vision); 1 Th. 4:17; Rev. 12:5 (to catch up or away’): Ac. 8:39—always 
expressing the mighty operation of God. 





Since Apac.Cw does not here mean either to bring in by force or to plundef,, only 
three alternatives are open in the difficult saying at Mt. 11:12 dx0 t@v Apepdv 
T@évvov toU BartiotoU Ems Apti N Pactisia TOV OUpavOv PidCetat, Kal Piaotal 


Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

| Of the river which carries away, Test. Abr. (A), 19, p. 102, 1, James. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

2 Though here we have Npxayn with ref. to death (Wis. 4:11). 

pseudepigr. pseudepigraphical. 

Apc. Mos. Apocalypse of Moses. 

Gr. The Greek-Slavic Apocalypse of Baruch, a description of Baruch’s journey to 
heaven (2nd century A.D.), ed. M. R. James in Greek, 1897 and St. Novakovitsch in 
Slavic, 1886. 

3 In others the Gk. text is missing. 

4 The accus. is always used of the thing stolen. 

5 Bibliography apart from comm. and theologies: Dalman WJ, I, 115 f.; J. Weiss, Jesu 
Predigt vom Reiche Gottes?. (1900), 192-197; A. Harnack, “Zwei Worte Jesu” (SAB, 
1907), 942 ff.; D. Volter, Johannes en Jesus in het licht van Mt. 11:12-15 (1909); W. 
Brandt, ZNW, 11 (1910), 247: H. Scholander, ZNW, 13 (1912), 172 ff.; M. Dibelius, 
Die urchr. Uberlieferung v. Joh. d. Taufer (1911), 23 ff. Exegesis depends on the 
evaluation of the context in Mt. and the par. in Lk. 


Apracovow aUtijv. a. It may mean that the kingdom of God is stolen, i.e., taken away 
from men and closed to them® b. it may mean that violent men culpably try to snatch 
it to themselves; or c. it may mean that men forcefully take it in the good sense. 
Linguistically all three are possible (— supra, a.-d.). The first and third are to be 
taken most seriously. The former is suggested by the emphatic use of Piacoa, by the 
correspondence between BiaCcetor and Biaotai and perhaps by the Matthean context. 
The latter is supported by the fact that the decisively new thing since the appearance 
of John the Baptist” is the powerful irruption of the kingdom of God. This is the 
presupposition for its being taken. It demands resolute earnestness on the part of men 
if they are to enter it. Furthermore, the idea of men themselves taking away the 
kingdom of God is strange and is hardly supported by such parallels as Mt. 13:19, 
where the evil one snatches away the seed and not the kingdom, or Mt. 23:13, where 
closing the kingdom to men is not quite the same as taking 1t away. On this whole 
passage — Piacoa. 








+ Apnraywoc.* 
In the NT this is found only at Phil. 2:6: oUy Apxaypnov Ayhoato 16 Elva foo Oe. 


In common with other subst. formed with -udc, Apxaypdc first means a. the activity 
of Apxétew! In non-Christian writings it is found only in this sense. 


Plut.Lib. Educ.. 15 (II, 11 f.): in the form Apzacpoc, Plut.Quaest. Conv.. II, 10, 2 (I. 
644a). As a variant, Paus., I, 20, 3: Phryn.Ecl., 302. p. 407, Rutherford; Vett. Val., II. 38. 
p. 122, 1, Kroll accord. to V. Stegemann in the same sense. 


6 Schl. Mt. ad loc. 

7 This is what is meant by dx0 tOv NuepWv Iwd&wov. 

* dpnayoc. J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's Epistle to the Phi? (1885), 111, 133ff.; Haupt 
Gefbr.’, 69ff.; Tillm. Gefbr.s, 144; A. Schlatter, Theologie d. Ap.2 (1922), 341 f. Also 
T. Zahn, ZWL, 6 (1885), 243 ff.: J. Kogel, Christus der Herr, Erlduterungen zu Phil. 
2:5—11 (1908): M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), 105ff.; L. 
Saint-Paul, Rev. Bibl, NS, 8 (1911), 550 ff.; W. Litgert, Die Vollkommenen im Phil. 
(1909), 591 ff.; W. Warren, JThSt., 12 (1911), 461 ff.; G. Kittel, ThStk, 85 (1912), 
377 ff.; Meyer, Ursprung, Ill, 380, n. 2; W. Jaeger, Hermes, 50 (1915), 537 ff., and on 
this A. Jiilicher, ZNW, 17 (1916), 1 ff.; P. W. Schmidt, Prot. Monatshefte, 20 (1916), 
171 ff.: K. F. Proost, Th. T., 50 (1916), 373 ff: H. Schumacher, Christus in s. 
Prdexistenz u. Kenose, | (1914): F. Loofs, ThStkK, 100 (1927/28), Iff.; E. Lohmeyer, 
“Kynios Jesus,” SHA, 18 (1927/8); A. Nock in Essays on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson (1928), 99. S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Rel., V 
(1923), 304 ff. proposes oUK Ampaypov Nyjoato, but does not regard it as certain. So 
now F. Kattenbusch, ThStKr 104 (1932), 373-420. 

subst. substantive. 

1 Kithner-Blass-Gerth, I, 2, 272. 

Lib. De Liberis Educandis. 

Quaest. Ouadestiones Convivales. 


The word then took on the sense of the more common Apzayya and came to mean b, 
“what is seized.” esp. plunder or booty Like Oprcypa. it then came to be used in such 
related expressions as cUpypa. EPHALOV. cUTOYNUA, Apzaywa, Apzaypov ti NyeloGat. 
notelo0a1, tIWec8a1. These mean c. “to take up an attitude to something as one does to 
what presents itself as a prey to be grasped, a chance discovery, or a gift of fate, 1e.. 
appropriating and using it, treating it as something desired and won.” What is regarded as 
gain may be something which is already present and is utilised, or a possibility which 1s 
about to eventuate and is not to be let slip. Materially, therefore. the sense is no less “to 
utilise” than “to take.” The connection with what “everyone” does. which is present in 
the above expressions, may thus easily be set in antithesis to what is done by one who 
acts according to higher principles: The figurative element in the expression still 
remains, and a olov or Wozep is often put before 2tAlthough Gpxayuwa == prey or 
valuable prey stands in the background. the meaning of the verb also asserts itself (“to 
grasp eagerly ’). so that sometimes we are forced back on the sense of res rapienda: 
Eus.Hist. Eccl., VIII. 12, 2: Those who evading the pains of martyrdom killed themselves. 
TOV Odvatov Aprayuwa Oéuevoiti|c TOV SvcoEPM@V LoyOnpiac == believing death to be 
preferable to torments: 











In Phil. 2:6 sense a. would imply that “He did not see ee with God in a 
snatching to Himself of the honour and glory bound up with it.” But the lack of an 
object makes this impossible: instead of Gpmaypdc one would expect a verb which 
does not require an object, such as xuptevetv. Sense b. 1s unintelligible unless we 
paraphrase as Chrysostom does in Phil., 7, 1 (MPG, 62, 229). It may thus be 


Paus. Pausanias, the Periegete, probably of Magnesia by Mt. Sipylos, author under the 
emperor Commodus of his Journey through Greece (Mepuyynotc Errddoo) in 10 
books, ed. J. Schubart, 1881; F. Spiro, 1903 ff. 

Phryn. Phrynichus, of Bithynia, lexicographer and Atticist, at the time of Commodius. 
Only small fragments of his great work in 37 volumes (cogtotiKN mapacKevn) have 
come down to us, ed. G. Rutherford, 1881. 

Ecl. Eclogae Nominum et Verborum Atticorum. 

Vett. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 

esp. especially. 

2 In this sense, in obvious dependence on Phil., it is used in Chrys.Hom. in Phil., 7, 1 
(MPG, 62, 229): 0 5€ Boov.eUc Herd MOMS .. _ motel ths dopaheiac (sc. temporarily 
to lay aside his dignity). Aid ti; Ott oUy Opmay Ov Exel tNv Apytyv (as a prey). 

3 May we also appeal to the expression tOv KaipOv GpzdCew == to grasp the hour or 
the opportunity ? Cf. Dio C., XLI, 44, 2; Plut.Philop., 15 (I, 364e) and Dio., 26 (1, 
969c). 

4 So Plut.Alex. Fort. Virt., I, 8 (II, 330d). v. W. Jaeger, Hermes, 50 (1915), 550 f. 

5 Eus.Vit. Const., If, 31, 2; Herond.Mim., VI, 30; Plut.Alex. Fort. Virt., I, 8 CI, 330d). 
Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 

Hist. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

6 We find the same comparative significance in Orig. Joh., 1, 231: Christ showed_His 
kindness more divinely when He humbled Himself, h ei GpzaypnOv Nyjoato 10 elvat 
loa eM Kal uN PovAndelc Exi th toU Kdouov cmmpid yevéoOat 5oUXoc, than if He 
had thought it better to be equal with God and not freely to become a servant. 

7 Ew. Gefbr., ad loc., also P. W. Schmidt, op. cit. and G. Kittel, op. cit. 

Phil. Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 





dismissed.® This leaves only c.,9 which gives us the rendering: “He did not regard 
equality with God as a gain, either in the sense of something not to be let slip, or in 
the sense of something not to be left unutilised.” The former nuance, championed 
among others by Schlatter and Loofs, refers the passage to the historical Jesus, 
especially in respect of the temptation. The ensuing Exévmoev it takes to mean: “He 
denied himself.” Yet the expression Ev Opoimpatt AvVOpaxov yevousvoc (cf. Rom. 
8:3: Ev OuowWpatt oapKdc) refers to a pre-temporal act, and what Schlatter, in the 
context of the Epistle, seeks in the whole passage from v. 6 onwards, the voluntary 
self-abnegation which runs through the whole life of Jesus, is amply expressed in v. 
7b and 8. Hence we may translate: “He did not regard it as a gain to be equal with 
God.” The negative formulation is readily understandable, for it is a great gain to be 
equal with God and “everyone” would utilise it. In justification of the negative 
formulation, therefore, we do not need think of the fall of Adam (“Ye shall be as 
God”) or the fall of the devil. Nor is there any suggestion of a pre-temporal temptation 
of Christ, since the reference 1s not so much to temptation as to a free act, and in this 
connection we are not to link Gpmayudc with any thought of robbery or seizure by 
force. Against all expectation, Jesus did not regard equality with God as a gain to be 
utilised. 








The esposuons of the fathers. with trifling exceptions, are all to be understood in 
terms of c19 Particularly those which consciously or less consciously give an independent 
paraphrase, i.e., one which is not dependent on the word group dpzd{ew etc., point in this 
direction. This must not be overlooked in relation to the passage. 


Foerster 


+ Appopov 


A loan word from the Semitic, Heb. .2 Gn. 38:17 ff. (LXX. GppaBov), Lat. 


arrha or arrhabo (B Gn. 38:17 ff.). The word is a commercial term (Isaeus 8:23: 
Aristot.Pol., I, 11, p. 1259a, 12: esp. pap.). It signifies a “pledge” which is later returned 
(only Gn. 38:17—20): a “deposit” which pays part of the total debt and gives a legal claim 
(BGU, 947, 6; Ostraka, II, 1168): “earnest-money” ratifying a compact (P. Oxy., 299, 2 


8 The meaning which Schumacher, op. cit., tries to prove from the fathers, namely, 
that He did not need to regard equality with God as wrong, cannot be maintained 
linguistically and does not seem to be found in the fathers. 

c. chapter. 

9 So already Bengel, ad loc. 

10 Cf. W. Foerster, ZNW, 29 (1930), 115 ff. 

Foerster Werner Foerster, Minster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

* AppaBov. Cr.-K6., 171f.; Pr.-Bauer 171f.; Deissmann B., 104f.; Moult.-Mill., 79; 
Bchm.2 K+ 80; Wnd. 2 K., 73; Sickb. K.4, 97f.; Meinertz Gefbr.4, 66f. 

1 A secondary form is GpaBov; cf. Winer (Schmiedel) § 5, 26c; Deissmann NB, 11: 
BI.-Debr. § 40; Mayser, 40. 

2 Cf. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

Ostraka U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 1912. 


f.. BGU, 446, 5). It always implies an act which engages to something biggeilt occurs 
figur. in Antiph. Fr., 123, 6 (CAF, II, 60): EYOVTEC AppopOva TV TExVIW TOU CFV: 
Menand. Fr., 697 (ibid. III, 200): toU dévotvyelv ... AppaBOv Eyer. 


Paul uses it figuratively at 2 C. 1:22: 0 ... 50Uc TOV AppaBOva toU avedpatoc Ev 
talc Kapdiatc Nu@v; 5:5: O 50Uc Nplv tOv AppakWva toU mvevpuatoc (— aveUpLW2). In 
the latter toU mvebuatoc is gen. appos.: “the earnest, i.e., the Spirit” (like > Anapyn 
toU mvevuatoc in R. 8:23). The Spirit whom God has given them is for Christians the 
guarantee of their full future possession of salvation. Similarly in Eph. 1:14: t@ 
mvevpatt ..., OF Eotw AppaPWv thc > KAnpovopiag Nav. 


In 2nd century Christian literature it is found only in Pol., 8, 1: t® AppaB@vi thc 
Sikatoovvyc NuU@v Oc Eott XptotOc InooUc, Christ by His death is a pledge that 
Christians will attain to righteousness at the last judgment. 

Behm 
Appytoc — Epa 


Aptiyéw tos — yewdo 


+ Gptioc, + ELapti~o, + Katapticm, + Kataptiopdc, + 


KOTOPTIGLC 





In the LXX Aptioc is found only as an adv. of time meaning “until now” (2 Bac. 
15:34). Elsewhere it means a. “suitable” or “adapted” for something; b. “right,” 
“faultless.” “normal.” “meeting demands” posed to the subst. regens: toic o@paoww, Diod. 
S.. I, 33. 6: of movements of thought. Theogn.. 946: in the ethical sense, Theogn.. 154: 
more religiously. PhiloDet. Pot. Ins.. 7 (tO Gpttov ... GyaOdv): c. “evenness” in 


P. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

3 Bchm., 80; Pr.-Bauer, 171. 

Antiph. Antiphanes, of Athens, significant comic dramatist of the 4th century B.c., ed. 
T. Kock in Comicorum atticoram Fragmenta, II, 1884. 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.c.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta Ill, 1888; C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 


4 0c & RD is gramm. correct (Bl.-Debr. § 132, 1) as against 0 § G. 

Pol. Politicus. 

Behm Johannes Behm +, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 

adv. adverb. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Theogn. Theogonia. 

Det. Pot. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 


mathematics: Aptiov and zepittov are for the Pythagoreans partly ototyela of the basic 
principle of numbers, and partly one of the ten basic principles (Diels, I, 347, B5). 





The deriv. are late: they are not found, e.g.. in PhiloJos.. etc. €€aptifw, “to equip.” 
found in the LX X only at Ex. 28:7: “to bind or unite.” katapticw (Ion): a. “to regulate” 
(politically), “to order” (Preis. Zaub., IV, 1147: 0 8e0c¢ ... 0 TOV KOcHLOV 
Kataptiodgpevoc). In the LXX “to establish.” “to create” (y 39:6, quoted in Hb. 10:5): 
mid. “to prepare for oneself” (Ps. 8:2. quoted in Mt. 21:16), used also of God's direction 
of the steps of men (y 16:5; 17:33): b. “to equip.” It 1s used absol. in Hdt.. [X. 66 of the 
ability of a general, variant katynptynpevac. To this there corresponds the use of 
Kataptiowoc and Kataptiotc. Plut.Alex., 7 (1, 667 f.). of education: Plut.Them., 2 (1. 
112e), with zateta (in both cases Kkataptioic). Neither word is found in the LXX. 


At 2 Tm. 3:17 Apttoc is used in sense b. to denote what is right or proper, and 
more particularly what is becoming to a Christian, obviously with a moral accent, as 
shown by what follows. 


At 2 Tm. 3:17 €ZaptiGw means to bring to a suitable state for Christian moral 
action. It is used in Ac. 21:5 in the secular sense of “to end as prescribed.” 


Kataptica! at Hb. 11:3 means a. “to order,” of the aeons (— supra, Preis. Zaub., 
IV, 1147); at R. 9:22 “to foreordain” (for destruction)? obviously along the lines of y 
16:5 etc.). At | Th. 3:10, with reference to the mitotic of the Thessalonians, it means b. 
“to establish,” “to confirm,” especially in terms of Christian character worked out in 
the sense of unity of the members of the community (1 C. 1:10), or the restoration of 
the fallen brother (Gl. 6:1), but also Ev mavti Gya0@ (Hb. 13:21). The katnptiopévoc 
(like the Gpttoc) can thus denote the ideal of the Christian generally (Lk. 6:40). 
Members of the community are summoned to instruct and help one another with a 
view to confirmation (2 C. 13:11), though success is finally the work of God (1 Pt. 
5:10).2 (On Mt. 21:16; Hb. 10:5 — supra). 





Along the same lines kataptiopdc is used at Eph. 4:12, in the context of the 
edifying of the body of Christ, to denote the equipment of the saints for the work of 
the ministry. The establishment of the community in work for the kingdom of God in 
the widest sense thus constitutes for Paul a material precondition of the upbuilding 
and consequently the actualisation of the community. 





Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeF, 1922. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

Ion Ion 

Preis. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

mid. middle. 

Alex. De Alexandro. 

Them. De Themistocle. 

1 Secular use at Mt. 4:21 and par.; cf. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

2 B. Weiss (Meye® ), ad loc. suggests “ready or ripe for destruction,” but with no 
philological justification. 

3 mpoxataptiCew is used in the secular sense of “prepare” (the collection) at 2 C. 9:5, 
the only occurrence in the NT. 


Similarly kataptioic denotes inner strength, whether of the community 
(olkodop11)) in its organic relationship, or of the character of its members, i.e., their 
maturity as Christians (2 C. 13:9). 


This word is much used in the NT. It is of theological interest at the following 
points. 


Delling 


1. In the expressions AauPavetv, (Kkata-) KAdv, (Sta-, Ext-) 5t56va1 TOV Aptov (Lk. 
24:30; Jn. 21:13; Ac. 27:35; Mk. 6:41 par.: 8:19 par.; Jn. 6:11), it has the strict 
meaning “bread.” The reference here is to the head of the house who at the beginning 
of a meal takes bread, gives thanks, breaks it and gives to those at table with hint.In 
this way it is used of the bread of the Last Supper in Mk. 14:22 and par.; 1 C. 11:23 f., 
26 ff.; 10:16 f.; Ac. 2:42, 46; 20:7, 11 (— Aap Bava, — eUyaptotém, — EUoyEw, > 
KACO, — KAGoc, > S5ideu1). It is also used of the shew-bread of the OT sanctuary (ol 
Gptot th\c¢ mpobécewc) at Mk. 2:26 and par. (Hb. 9:2: | mpd0eotc tv Aptw?). 





In the koine Gptoc is the main word for bread. Hippocr.Acut., 37 still distinguished 
Aptoc (white bread) from pda (barley -bread). PhiloSpec. Leg.. I, 173: Aptoc Epaoth 
soMiac SwupKic TpoOMP 


2. Bread can also signify nourishment generally (like the OT ).4 Gptoc 
Enovotoc, Mt. 6:11 and par. (— ENMLOVGI0C). tOV EavtTOU Aptov EoVletv, 2 Th. 3:12: “to 
keep oneself,” in contrast to v. 8: 5mpedv Aptov oayelv Taps. TLVOG, “to be supported 
by someone for nothing.” The fasting ascetic is called an EoViMv Aptov pNtE TiveOV 
olvov in Lk. 7:33, the guest at table 0 tod@yav Lod tOv Aptov in Jn. 13:18.6 


Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

| Cf. on this point Str.-B., [V, 620 ff. 

OT Old Testament. 

2 P. Volz, Die bibl. Altertiimer (1925), 118 f.; G. Hélscher, Geschichte der israel, u. 
jtid. Religion (1922), 77; Str.-B., Il, 719 ff. An analogon may be seen in Ditt. Or., 56, 
73. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. berg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Acut. De Ratione Victus in Morbis Acutis. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

3 On this pt. L. Cohn, Die Werke Philos v. Alex. in deutscher Ubersetzung, I (1910). 
59, n. 1 and 2. 

4 Semit. Cf. A. Debrunner, ThBl, 8 (1929), 212. 


Suet EnoU N RD. 
6 yw 40:9: O Eabiwv Aptove LoD. 


3. The thought of participation in bliss (== feasting) underlies the @ayelv Aptov Ev 
tl) Baotreia toU OeoU of Lk. 14:15 (— Eoin, — Baotreia), and also the picture of 
Christ as the true ptoc Ex toU OUpavoU (surpassing the OT manna) in Jn. 6:31 ff., as 
the Gptoc thc Gmc in v. 35, 48 (the bread which gives life) or O Gptoc O Cv in v.. 51 
(— oUpavdc — Cam), received by the believer in the Lord’s Supper. 





In the LXX the manna is called Gptoc Ex toU OUpavoU at Neh. 9:15 (== 2 Eoé. 
19:15); Wis. 16:20 (Gx oUpavol); Ex. 16:4 (Aptot) Gptoc oUpavoU:; y 77:24: 104:40. 
The idea of heavenly bread is seen already in the Babyl. Adapa-mythJudaism expected 
a second and eschatologicai miracle of manna: S. Bar. 29:8: “At that time stores of manna 
will again fall from above”: Sib. Fr., 3. 49, Geffck. yAvkUv Gptov dx’ oUpavol: Rev. 
2:17; Qoh. r., 1 on 1:9: “As the first redeemer caused manna to come down, so will the 
last.” In Philo manna is a type of the logos: Leg. All., III. 169 and 175: Det. Pot. Ins., 118: 
Rer. Div. Her., 79: Fug.. 137: ) oUpévioc tpogy. the nourishment of the soul, Sacr. AC.. 
86 etc. According to b.Joma, 75b (Akiba) manna was “bread which ministering angels 
eat.” The bread of life and living bread are peculiar to Jn. with no parallels in Tadaiste, 
in ancient religions which speak of heavenly food that dispenses lifethough cf. the 
Adapa-myth, B 60f.: “the food of life” (and 29: “the food of death! 


Behm 
Apyayyedos — 87 
Apyispet<s — iepev, 
Apyinowjy — rownjv 


Apyiovvayayos — ovvayoyh 


Apyo, apy, Axapyn, Apyaiioc, Apynydc, Apyov 





7 A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alien Orients (1930), 47. 

S. Bar. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Qoh. r. Qohelet rabba, Midrash on Ecclesiastes (Strack, Ein/., 213). 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

8 Str.-B., I, 482 ff. 

9 Bau. J 3 100 f. and E. Waldschmidt-W. Lentz, “Die Stellung Jesu im 
Manichdismus” (AAB, 1926, 4), 65 draw attention to a Manichean text in which the 
soul calls the redeemer bread. 

10 AOT, 145. 





a pxyo.” 





Act. a. “to rule”; b. “to begin” (where others continue, though this is rare later, being 
found only 3 times in Jos. [Schlatter]): mid. “to begin” (and oneself continue). In non- 
biblical lit.. except where it is a part., 1t is almost always used with the pres. infin.; so, too. 
in the NT and Jos! In the LXX the act. always has the sense of “to rule” or “to be 
superior (even in Sir. 47:21), except in the few cases where the reference is to singers (2 
Ch. 35:25: Job 36:24). The mid. is predominant (perf. also in the pass. sense at 1 Macc. 
5:31, 2 Ch. 31:10); 1t sometimes occurs in expressions which are to us superfluot$t is 
worth noting that the inf. aor. is restricted to the canonical books. ee Care 
“the hypothesis that they (the translators) rediscovered the timeless character of the 
Hebrew infinitive in the Greek aorist infinitive.” 





1. In the NT the act. occurs only at Mk. 10:42; R. 15:12, “to rule.” Jesus 
relativises the concept in relation to earthly rulers; He finds true power only in God 
and not in them. 


2. In almost half the cases the mid. occurs in Lk. (41 times, of which only 3 are 
common with Mk. and 2 with Mt.)¢ It is usually a kind of auxiliary verb (Hunkin), as 
in half of the 10 cases in Ac., even in the polished chapter 24 (v. 2). Nevertheless, this 
use is more than a Semitism. The word is more pregnant at Jn. 13:5: 8:9. 
Pleonastically it usually serves to draw attention to a particular element in the story. 
The best course is simply to render by some such word as “moreover” or “indeed,” or 
by even freer expressions suggested by the context, such as “were so bold” or “were 
forced to.” The auxiliary character of the word appears most plainly where Gpyouat is 
used in connection with the evangelistic activity of Jesus (especially in Mt. and Lk.). 
Yet there are still some cases in which it has a more pregnant sense (always, of 
course, with Gz6 ...), more particularly in Lk. and in the Epistles (where it is found 
only at 2 C. 3:1 and | Pt. 4:17). 


+ Apyij’ (— xpovoc). 


* Gpyw. D. C. Hesseling, “Zur Syntax von Gpyouat u. Verw.,” Bez. Ztschr., 20 
(1911), 147-164; J. W. Hunkin, “ ‘Pleonastic’ Gpyouot in the NT,” JThSt., 25 
(1923/24), 390-402. 

| Hesseling, 148-150. 

perf. perfect. 

pass. passive. 

2 A typical example is Ju. 19:6, where we have Gpéép1evoc in A and Gye 8 in B. 
inf. infinitive. 

aor. aorist. 

3 Op. cit., 161f. 

4 Mt. has 6 of 13 common with Mk. In the NT it is never used with part., cf. Bl.-Debr. 
§ 414. 

* py. M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Pls. (1909), esp. 99ff.; G. 
Kurze, Der Engels- und Teufelsglaube des Ap. Pls. (1915), passim; A. Schweitzer, 
Mystik d. Ap. Pls. (1930), 58f., 305 f. For further lit., v. Pr.-Bauer, s.v., though G. 
Teichmiller, Studien z. Geschichte d. Begriffe (1874), 48ff., 560 ff. (Anaximander) is 


A. The General and Philosophical Use of apyi. 


Apyn always signifies “primacy,” whether in time: “beginning,” principium, or in 
rank: “power,” “dominion,” “office.” 





|. In its temporal significance, it denotes beginning in the exact sense, 1.e., “the 
place in a temporal sequence at which something new, which is also finite, 
commences’: Melissus, I, 184, 29 ff., Diels; Democrit., II, 23, 10 ff., Diels; Gorg. Fr., 
3, IL, 243, 23 ff., Diels; Gpyn == yéveotc Chrysipp., Il, 80, 34 ff., v. Arnim; toU 5€ 
Areipov oUK Eotw Apyn, Aristot.Phys., II, 4, p. 203b, 7 concerning Anaximender. 
This precise use of the term is found again and again. How common it became is 
shown by the fact that even Philo consistently uses it to denote noneternity (Op. 
Mund., 54; Aet. Mund. [53:], 118: cf. Decal., 58} From the parallel Gpyn/yéveotc it 
may be seen that to the Greek the pougn of téA00/p00pca is also present; both are 
part of the concept of oUK Gzeipov2 Thus in discussions of Aetpov the beginning and 
the end form a circle. Everything proceeds from Gnetpov and everything leads back to 
it (Anaximander, I, 17, 17 ff., Diels). Hence Hippocrates, imitating Heraclitus, can 
say: Gpyr S€ navt@v Lia Kal tekevtl) mavte@v ica Kal FAUT tedevtN Kal Gpyy (Diels, 
I, 111, 26): all occurrence which can be measured in time is simply a falling from the 
CTEpov. 





The thought of the relativity of the time sequence also underlies the religious 
statement that God is GpynN Kal téA0c (Preis. Zaub., [V, 2836 f.), a statement adopted 
by Greek Judaism (PhiloPlant., 93: Jos.Ant., 8, 2807 There is an obvious connection 
with discussion of Gzeipov when it is said of a god that he comprises Apyn and téhoc 


open to question: cf. O. Dittrich, Geschiehte d. Ethik, | and II (1926), Index s.v. 
“Prinzip. Def. Aristot.Metaph., IV, 1, p. 1012 f. 

Democrit. Democritus, of Abdera, in the second half of the 5th century B.c., the 
leading representative of atomism in ancient philosophy, ed. H. Diels in Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Il, 1922. 

Gorg. Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily (c. 483-375 B.c.), one of the main representatives 
of classical sophistic and rhetoric in Athens (cf. Plato’s dialogue Gorgias). From his 
rhetorical handbook two model speeches have come down to us, the deliverance of 
Helena and the defence of Palamedes, ed. H. Diels in Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, a 1922. 

v. Amim J. v. Amim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

Phys. Physica. 

Op. De Opificio Mundi. 

Aet. Mund. De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

1 Cf. the quotation from Phaedr., 245 d; — 480. 

2 Cf. Phaedr., 245d: what is Gyévyntov must necessarily be GSuap0opov. — supra. 
Plant. De Plantatione. 

3 On the other hand OT Judaism does not say that God is the beginning but that He 
acts in the beginning. Thus the concept of God is taken out of the category of 
beginning (— A/Q). 





(ovAAaBav: Skythinos [imitation of Heraclitus], I, 112, 20 f., Diels; cf. Ael. Arist.Or., 
8, 22: dpydc kai népatoa Exeryt 


As used in philosophy, the term Apyy is of greatest significance in cosmic 
physics.° Here it denotes the original material from which everything has evolved.6 In 
this sense, however, it is gradually replaced by — ototyelov. It is still reserved, 
however, for the fundamental laws which control the evolution of the world both in 
ereat things and small / Amongst other things referred to as Gpy1) in this senses are 
ypovoc in the later Orphics (Diels, II, 171, 26 f.); GpwWudc in the Pythagoreans (ibid. , 
I, 347, 12 f.); the voUc from which movement proceeds in Anaxagoras (I, 388, 39 f.): 
tO Oglov as an unmoved and infinite py in Melissos (I, 185, 1 f.); Kevov (and the 
atoms) in Democritus (II, 13, 18 ff.); UAn, elSd0c¢ (Adyoc), otépyotc in Aristotle 
(Metaph., XI, 2, p. 1069b, 32 ff.). The sense of temporal beginning often recurs in 
material definition, as when Anaximander defines Ameipov as Gpyn because 
“everything proceeds from it and everything at destruction returns to it” (Diels, I, 17, 
17 ff.). In the Platonic concept of py, too, the temporal sense is prominent: Apyn 5 
Gyévytov. EE Apyf>¢ yap Avay«n mAv tO ytyvouevov yiyveoBat, aUtNV SE und EE Evdc: 
ei ydp Ex tov Apyl) yiyvowo, oUK Gv Ett Apyt) yiyvouto (Phaedr., 245d). 





Stoicism could make nothing of an idealistic conception of dpyil? it viewed OEdc 
and UAn (== xowUv and xéoxov) as Apyat! The distinction into Oedc and UAH is not 
to be taken antithetically. God penetrates matter (II, 156, 16 f., v. Arnim): He is 
identical with Gpy1 as with the Adyoc, voUc, and KotwOc vdpoc of the Stoics, or 
perhaps more precisely with Gpyn Kal téA0c, the basic meaning and goal, the logos 
which penetrates and rules all being (M. Ant., V, 32). To know Apyn Kal téA0c¢ is thus 
the sum of the perfect understanding of the totality and goal of the Stoic (/oc. cit.), so 
that even Judaism must make God say: dpyNv Kal té\0c olda (Sib., 8, 375). 


Ael. Arist. Aelius Aristides, of Adrianutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 
representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829; ed. B. Keil, 1898. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

4 The thought changes when it is said of God that He 1s the centre (Diels, II, 169, 5 f., 
16; cf. Plat.Leg., IV, 715e: Jos.Ap., 2, 190), for He is then seen to be wholly 
immersed in historical occurrence. 

5 Cf. the naturally uncritical and imperfect summary in Stob.Ecl., I, 118-130. 

6 So, e.g., Thales, ibid., I, 128, 16 ff. 

7 This usage is first found in Anaximander, Diels I, 15, 24. 

8 Together with a list of theogonic concepts encountered in many mythological 
systems, esp. the Orphic. 

Metaph. Metaphysica. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

9 The only new feature is the application of the term to the immortality of the soul. 
10 Thus sometimes in their polemics we even find the 4 elements described as Apyai 
(II, 134, 39 ff., v. Amim). 

11 According to their teaching from the time of Zeno (II, 111, v. Arnim); the 4 
elements are expressly distinguished (Stob.Ecl., I, 126, 17 f.). 





The linguistic usage and conceptual content of Philo are not too clear. He calls the 4 
elements of which the cosmos consists (Rer. Div. Her., 281) UAikal Apyai (Det. Pot. Ins.. 
153 f.): the atoms tv OAwv Apyat (Fug., 148); Apy1) is the equivalent of original matter. 
He has in view the leading thought or principle when he describes the number one 
(Poster. C., 65) or four (Op. Mund.. 52) as GpyN tv OAwv. obviously in dependence on 
the Pythagoreans (cf. Rer. Div. Her.. 62: Guijtwp Apyi). Stoic influence may be seen in 
his description of the logos as Apyy (Conf. Ling., 146). With comparatively the greatest 
frequency God is called GpyH (Rer. Div. Her., 172: Decal., 52: Plant., 93: cf. 77: Leg. 


All., I. 5). This confusion naturally corresponds to the obscurity in general philosophical 
usage. 





2. a.~ Dominion” (often with the undertone of legality and material necessity, e.g.. 
Diels. I. 368. 24 f.: dei twa Extotateiav Undpyew Selv Kal APyNv vOWmov Te Kal 
cUoyHova, No Um|Kooc Eota Exaotoc TOV TOAITOV; cf. v. Anim, III, 81, 20 ff.; b. 
“realm” (e.g.. in Hdt.): c. “authorities.” 


B. Apyi in the LXX. 





In the LXX py) 1. usually denotes temporal beginning (also in the prepositional 
expressions found in the NT). Occasionally it is a stock phrase for primeval time. 
Only rarely is it used spatially (“head” in Jer. 22:6; “tree-top” in Ez. 31:3, 10, 14: 
“ends” in Gn. 2:10 and other contexts). Many peculiarities and obscurities are caused 


by the often fairly automatic use of Apyy for . 


2. Comparatively frequently Gpyj is used for “dominion,” “power,” “position of 
power’ (also “host” or “division of a host”; or “sphere of power’), whence “official 
posts” (Gn. 40:13, 20 f.), “leading position” (1 Ch. 26:10; 4 Macc. 4:17, of the office 
of the high-priest), and finally the “person who exercises influence” (leader in Neh. 
9:17; captain in Qc. 1:11). In Dan. © 7 Gpy) means “power,” whether of the enemies 
of Israel (v. 12, 26) or of the One who stands at the side of God (v. 14). It is taken 
away from the former and given to the One like a man. In the blessed time of the end 
mdoat ol Apyai will render menial service to the people of the saints of the Most High 
(v. 27). Even though v. 27 shows that the translator 1s still thinking of the kingdoms of 
the earth, c. 10 shows that these are connected with those who wield power in the 
supraterrestrial sphere. Hence it was natural enough to understand by dpyy the 
dominion exercised by them and by their fellows in this realm. 








C. Gpyij in the NT. 
1. py) == Beginning. 


In the NT dpy is most frequently used for “beginning?? a. in the formulas Gr’ 
and €& apyfj\d3 (kat GApydc in Hb. 1:10, quoting from the LXX y 101:26), often with 


Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

12 Spatially it is used only in Ac. 10:11; 11:5. 

13 This occurs in Jn. 6:64; 16:4. In 16:4 the point of time is indicated; cf. on this S. 


Dt., 29 on 3:28: TNA JAI Twn? oNTAN FD N°. 





no more precise indication, so that it simply denotes the first point of time according 
to the context, whether of creation (Hb. 1:10; Mt. 19:4, 8; 24:21 [Mk. 10:6; 13:19]: 2 
Pt. 3:4), or of the first appearing of Jesus (Lk. 1:2: In. 15:27; 16:4), or of the 
beginning of being a Chnistian (1 Jn. 2:24; 3:11; 2:7; 2 Jn. 5, 6) etc. (In. 6:64; Ac. 
26:4). In 6 cases it is not clear what point of beginning is in view. In 2 Th. 2: 13 the 
reference 1s to the election of those who are addressed, either from their birth or from 
all ages, presumably the latter! The other passages are in the Johannine writings. In 
In. 8:44:16 | Jn. 3:8 the devil is the subject, and therefore the meaning is obviously 
“from all ages.” This does not imply that the devil is eternal, but that the beginning of 
his existence precedes earthly time, within which alone we can speak of time. 














In 1 Jn. 1:1 the reference of 6 hv An’ dpyfic is to the Logos. The established Greek 
term /ogos is avoided; it is replaced by a neutral “it.” This cannot be embraced in any 
concept; in it God gives Himself to men. It has become sensually perceptible to the 
disciples and it lives also in their proclamation. In | Jn. 2:13 f. we have the masculine, 
but again without a noun, namely, He who is from before time. With reference to 
Christ, this includes the assertion of eternity, for that which or He who was from all 
ages can only be that which or He who is included in the being of God. This gives us 
pre-existence in the strict sense 27 


b. This is even more plain in the parallel saying in Jn. 1:1 sig Here, however, the 
term /ogos is used. In a Gospel it is almost impossible not to objectivise the It or He. 
The loaded term /ogos is an attempt to express formally what is said more exactly in | 
Jn. 1:1; 2:13 f. Here, then, that which is Ev Apyf is that which is “before” all time, or, 
more correctly, that concerning which no temporal statement can be made (cf. the 
secular use, esp. Plat.Phaedr., 245d, and — supra, esp. n. 2). This strict concept of 
pre-existence does not seem to be present in Jewish thinking. At any rate, it is 
restricted to statements about God!? Even though the Torah was before the world, its 
age could be assigned. For the older Synagogue there was no thought of any “real pre- 
existence of the Messiah,” restricted to Him alone? 








The two other Ev Apyf) phrases are meant relatively. Thus Phil. 4:15 refers to the 
first period of Paul's evangelistic activity and Ac. 11:15 to the early days of the 


14 The variant reading Gnapynv championed in Dib. Th. gives a poorer sense and 
makes the elxato difficult to understand. If it was not a mistake (as often in secular 
codices), it belongs to a recension which is a little too studied. 

15 Naturally not predestination in the later ecclesiastical sense. 

16 Bau. J., ad loc. suggests the fall (245). 

17 Cf. Jn. 17:5: Zn. on Jn. 1:1. 

18 Cf. on this pt. Prv. 8:22 f.: mp0 toU al@voc EWeedimoév ws Ev Apyh; “But while it 
is said of wisdom that it was created, the Logos was” (Bau. on Jn. 1:1). 

19 Cf. the examples given in Str.-B., I, 353 f. 

20 Though there is, of course, the thought of an ideal pre-existence; Str.-B., Il on Jn. 
1:1, esp. 333 f. 





J on church: Gpyn has here acquired something of a romantic aura; — Apyaloc, 
486.21 


c. thv Apyi is used adverbially for “all the time” in Jn. 8:23 


d. Apyi in other constructions may indicate, as in 4 passages in the Gospels, the 
first occurrence in a series of similar or corresponding events (Mt. 24:8 == Mk. 13:8: 
Jn. 2:11). In Mk. 1:1 the preaching and baptism of John are the temporal starting- 
point of the evangelical preaching of Jesus (in spite of Hos. 1:2). Again, in 5 passages 
in Hb. the reference is to the beginning of Christian instruction and proclamation for 
those addressed (5:12; 6:1), or to the beginning of the confidence of faith (3:14). In 
2:3 Apyy is related to the proclamation of salvation by Jesus Himself (cf. Mk. 1:1). In 
7:3 expression is given to the fact that Christ is beyond time by saying that He has no 
Apyn or téAoc, as the Greeks elsewhere say of eternity (— 479): cf. esp. Philo, of 
whom we also have an echo in the Guntwp (— 479). 














2. Apyn == Power. 


a. In the sense of “dominion” or “force” Gpyy is always (except at Jd. 6) coupled 
with E€ovoia in the NT. At Lk. 12:11 and Tt. 3:1 it denotes the secular or spiritual 
authorities and at Lk. 20:20 it denotes the official power of the Roman procurator. At 
Tt. 3:1 (cf. R. 13) there is no suggestion that the Apyy of the state might represent a 
force inimical to God (— 481). The Christian owes it obedience 


b. In Da. 7 the reference of Apyai is perhaps to supraterrestrial and demonic 
powers which are subdued by the Messiah (according to NT exegesis) and which 
cannot therefore hurt the people of God any more. It 1s, of course, a long way from 
these national angels?* to the Gpyy concept of Paul. This had been worked out by the 
diaspora prior to Paul. For Paul, however, there is no need to identify Gpyai with 
national angels, since the people of God is no longer the Jewish nation. The dominion 
of the Gpyai is thus widened, though we cannot say what functions they have—in 
distinction from the — E€ovoiat and — dSvvdperc?—or whether they are wholly 
hostile to God, though this is probable in view of Eph. 1:21 and Col. 1:16. We may 
gather from Eph. 6:12 that different spheres of influence are allotted to them, 
probably by their over-lord (Eph. 2:2), according to the different spheres of life, e.g., 
the religious (1 C. 8:5; 10:20 f.), the sexual (1 C. 6:15 ff.; 7:14), the purely vital (1 C. 
15:26), and the different social relationships in terms of the general context of Eph. 6. 
Strictly, however, the reference is not to dominion over other spirits—for in such 
cases we should expect Gpyovtec—but to power over the rest of the cosmos, 
especially the earthly. 








21 Ev Apyf) is not a Semit., in spite of the intentional par. to Gn. 1:1 in Jn. 1:1 (- 
Oyoc): cf. Ditt. Or., 56, 57; P. Petr., I], 37, 2b. Nor is it just attested in the koine, but 
classically; v. Thuc., I, 35, 5: Womep Ev Apyf) Uneinouev: Eur.Med., 60; Plat.Tim., 28b 
22 In the question in Ps.-Plat.Demod., 381d: dpynv 5€ ti Sel mavtmc AAAOvG 
EouPovrevet Uplv etc.: often in negated propositions in Plat., Xenoph., Jos. etc.; cf. 
also Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Zn. Jn., ad loc. 

23 On the corresponding secular use — 480. 

24 Dibelius, op. cit., 10. 


They are spiritual beings?” (Eph. 6:12), related to angels according to R. 8:38.26 
For Paul this does not exclude the possession of another form (v. 12a) of corporeality 
(cf. 1 C. 15:35 ff.). In the plan of creation they were originally meant to be good 
spirits and were created as such (Col. 1:16) u Perhaps they were originally assigned 
to a higher heavenly sphere. Their abode is now the Exovpévia (Eph. 3:10), which is 
obviously the lowest of the different heavenly spheres (cf. 2 C. 12:2) from which 
oKOtoc comes into this world (Eph. 6:12). The powers of the air, 1.c., of the lowest 
heavenly sphere, have, somewhat schematically, separated God and man until the 
coming of Christ. They believed that with the rejection of the human race by God (R. 
1:24) they would become unconditional koouoKpatopss, until God's original plan of 
salvation was disclosed in and with the resurrection of Christ (Eph. 3:10 8 By the 
crucifixion of Christ they have been deprived of their power (Col. 2:15; — dpyov, 
489). The wall of partition, which their power over the world implied, has been 
broken down. Christ has subjected them to Himself (Col. 2:15; Eph. 1:21). He has 
now been revealed as their Lord (Col. 2: 10)2? as He has been from the very first as 
their Creator, archetype and ground of existence (Col. 1:16). This does not mean, of 
course, that their power is destroyed. Man is still engaged in continuing conflict with 
them (Eph. 6:12). They are not merely behind those who threaten Christians for their 
faith:*9 they are also behind all moral temptations. Yet they cannot decisively affect 
the relationship between the Christian and God (R. 8:38), and in the final 
consummation they will be definitively stripped of all their influence (1 C. 15:24P1 














3. In Col. 1:18 Christ is called the Gpyi in parallelism with the statements that He 
is the eix@v Oe08? and zpwrotoKoc muoNC Kpicewcs3 Who existed mp0 n&vtwv. In this 
sense He is first the Gpyy from which all creation has received its norm and in which 
it will result with the fulfilment of the plan of creation. This corresponds to the Stoic 
doctrine of the Apy1) as the KowOc vopoc, the dominating world principle, which gives 
to each in the cosmos the place which is meaningful for the whole. In v. 16b we have 
another formulation of the Gpyj Kal té\0c principle. This significance of Christ is also 
demonstrated in the fact (iva yévntat Ev tdow aUtTOc TPMTEvwVv) that He is the first to 
be raised from the dead. 





25 Not special aeons or stellar powers (Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 235 f. for Eph. or 1 C. 
15). On the other hand, men can hardly be meant in Eph. 6:12 (Kurze, 82). 

26 On the basic attitude of Paul to angels, — Gyyehoc, 85 f. 

27 The doctrine of the fall of angels is tacitly assumed (cf. Jd. 6). 

28 The reference to “pure spirits of heaven” (Kurze, 92 f.) is meaningless. 

29 It can hardly be said that Paul is “primarily thinking of the elements” (Dibelius, op. 
cit., 138). 

30 Dibelius, 164. 

31 There is no express reference here to human Apyai (Ltzm. C., ad loc.; — 482 on 
Tt. 3:1. 

32 In correspondence with Alexandrian exegesis of LXX Gn. 1:27, and perhaps in 
connection with the (Philonic) logos doctrine. 

33 Here we have an even plainer hint of the ideal man of Philo by whom all things 
were created, v. 16. 








It cannot be said with certainty whether Gpyn is used in the same sense in Rev. 
3:14.34 This is not unlikely in view of 21:6; 22:13. The Gpyf/téA0¢ statement in 
relation to God and Christ (— A/Q) 1s wholly along the lines of philosophical usage. 
In strongly eschatological thinking a certain kinship of outlook arose in virtue of the 
relativising of all historical occurrence (— 479). Thus in Rev. the One who sits on the 
throne, or Christ, is the One who is pre-temporal and post-temporal, to whom the 
categories of time do not apply?” 


+ Gnapyn.” 
A. AGnxapyi outside the NT. 


In the oldest literary example (Hdt.. I, 92) Gzapy1) means not only a. the true 
“firstfruits” of natural products but also b. the “proportionate gift” _from the earnings or 
possessions of the pious giver, then “thankoffering” for any successand finally c. any 
“offering” to the deity or to the servants or sanctuary of the deity. whether as a special or 
a regular offering. Hence it is used even of the Jewish tay Jos. Ant.. 16, 172). or first- 
fruits to the state, or an inheritance tax. For details. cf. the similar usage in the LXX. 
Figuratively it is used in Eur. Ion, 401 f.: zpoc@0eyuctov Axapyat. for the first greeting 
or address (to Apollo). Axapy then comes to have, like Apy1). the sense of “beginning” 
(hence the textual variations betweend Gz dpyfjc). and finally the sense of 
certification of birth. 


Religiously the offering of men as Gxapy1) is of interest. To be sure, the expression is 


rare in this sense." When used, it is often not subject to historical control. since it refers to 
the offerings of whole portions of the population of a city (usually to the Delphic Apoll.) 


with a view to colonisatio® Yet the clear impression remains that these are regarded as 
religious acts and are undertaken as suc In addition we read that individuals are offered 
as — AvéOnpa to a deity (Eur. Ion, 310. cf. Phoen. Schol. on 214): €xapyy might easily 


34 “The principle and origin of creation” (Had. Apk., ad /oc.). Otherwise the usage 
reflects Rabbinic influence and the Messiah is before the world, yet Himself created 
(— 481 on Jn. 1:1). 

35 Reitzenstein Poim., 287 understands by py Kal téA0c the totality or mApowa (of 
creation?). 

* Gnapyn. H. Beer, Axapy (Diss. Wiirzbg., 1914); P. Stengel in Pauly-W., I (1894), 
2666 f. 

| Pauly-W., I, 2667. 

2 Beer, 11 f. 

3 v. Preisigke Wort., s.v. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

4 Plut.Thes., 16 (I, 6 f.); Pyth. Or., 16 (II, 402a): Quaest. Graec., 35 (II, 298 f.); K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrb. d. gottesdienstl. Altertiimer (1846), 86 ff., esp. 91; cf. P. Stengel, 
Die griech. Kultusaltert? (1920), Index, s.v. 

Apoll. Contra Apollonium. 

5 Cf. Pauly-W., I, 2667. 

6 Plut.Quaest. Graec., 35 (II, 298 f., 299a): colonisation follows the failure of the 
Delphic offering. 

Phoen. Phoenissae. 





be substituted: and men who dedicated themselves to the service of the sanctuary. or who 
were made over to the temple by their parents or masters (lepddovA01 etc.. > 60 dc), 
were in fact called Gxapyi (cf. Diod. S.. IV. 66, 6). 


In the LXX Azapyi) is first used in the original sense a. of the “first-fruits” of the field 
or flocks which is offered to God (Dt. 18:4: 26:2, 10: Nu. 18:8-12: Neh. 10:37 ff.; cf. Ez. 
45:13-—16) and thus separated to Him and sanctified (Nu. 5:9). The fiction is maintained 
that the dxapyai of men and cattle also belong to God (Nu. 18:15). The meaning of first- 
fruits can even be carried so far that tv mpHtoyevnUGt@V can be added to Axapyy (Ex. 
23:19; Sir. 45:20). The term also comes to signify. however. b. the “regular offering” to 
the temple or the priest® (2 Ch. 31:5 ff.). Finally, it means c. “special gifts” or 
“endowments” etc., also by pagans (more particularly for the sanctuary, Eé. 39:1: Ex. 
25:2 f., 35:5: 36:6; 2 Esr. 8:25), or to idols (Ez. 20:31). Only rarely is the word used in a 
non-cultic sense. In 1 Bac. 10:4; Dt. 33:21 it signifies “share” or “portion” and in y 
77:51. 104:36 “firstborn.” In Sir. 24:3 it is used to indicate the extra-temporality or 
eternity of the hypostasis wisdom (thus Gzapy1} is purely temporal): 7p0 toU ai@voc 
Anapynv Ektioé We. 


B. Gxapyy in the NT. 


The OT ordinance to give a heave-offering of dough as first-fruits (Nu. 15:20 f.) 
forms the starting-point for the exhortation of Paul in R. 11:16. Dough 1s allowed to 
the Israelites if a portion is taken from the secular sphere and dedicated to Yahweh. 
Paul goes further and brings the whole into this state of desecularisation. Par. with the 
OiGa/KA.G501 image, he uses the Gxapyt/vpapa image to try to make it clear that the 
election of the Jewish people continues even though a portion has fallen from it. By 
their membership of the race the first-fruits of faith (e.g., Abraham} guarantee the 
maintenance by the whole (tO vpaia) of its pre-eminent place in the divine plan of 
salvation. 


2. Similarly the house of Stephanas baptised by Paul (1 C. 1:16) is called the first- 
fruits of Achaia (1 C. 16:15). The thought is the same as in R. 16:5, unless Paul means 
that, as formerly men were described as Avé0nua mOAEMc (— 484 f.), so now Asia has 
brought its first-fruits to Christ as an offering. This would include a special service 
rendered to the Gospel by this first-fruits!! To some extent we have a similar use in 
Jm. 1:18. The constancy of God is shown in the fact that He maintains His resolve in 
relation to Christianity by giving new birth to the writer and readers; thereby, in a 
paradoxical formulation, they are a first-fruits of humanity to God, “free in relation to 
all men and subject only to God. 12 


Schol. Scholion (-a). 

7 Cf. A. L. Hirt, Die Hierodulen (1818), 52 f., 64. 

8 This is later distinguished from the offering to the Levites, who receive the tithe 
(Neh. 12:44; 13:5; 2 Ch. 31:10, 12, 14). 

9 Variant for Gx’ Apyric. 

10 R. 4, esp. v. 16—hardly the first Jewish Christians. 


11 As a special offering for Paul during his Ephes. imprisonment? 
12 Hirt, 53 f. — infra on Rev. 14:4. 





The image of the redemption of the slave (= GyopéCw, 125 ff.) merges into that 
of dedication to God in Rev. 14:43 In both ways one could become the possession of 
God (cf. Eur. Ion, 310: A€vé0np10 m6AEMs A tivo mpabelc Uno). The virgin 12 x 
12,000—even the continence of the lepd5ovA0t napbévors is thus maintained—form 
the cultic personnel of the Jerusalem which is above. They will always be in the 
presence of God. They alone can offer the mysterious music of the heavenly sanctuary 
(v. 2f.). As lepddovio1 they are TOV GAAwv Sconot@v Kal Apyovtav EXEevOEpot Kal 
Geto (Plut.Amat. Narr., 21 [II, 768a]); this particular position is their reward for 
offering themselves to God as Gxapyn}? 


3. In R. 8:23 the relationship of giver and recipient® is reversed and Gnapyn is the 
first-fruits of God to man (cf. 2 C. 5:5). The gift of the pneuma is only provisional’ 
It is only the beginning which will ultimately be followed by vioecia, by the gift of 
the oa mvevuatiKov. It thus represents the final spiritualisation of man. If Gxapy} 
has temporal significance in R. 8:23, this is emphasised in 1 C. 15:20, 23 (in v. 23 
almost statically in antithesis to téXoc). Christ is the first to be raised. 


+ Apyatoc. 


Mostly “from the very beginning” (ta Apyala. “the earliest time,” Plato Tim., 22a). 
then “belonging to a distant time.” “past,” “old.” though also used of past events in the 
life of an individual. The word refers to that which is older than zaAatoc and confers a 
romantic aura of dignity: Demetr. Phal. in Rhet. Graec., III, p. 300, 22 ff.. Spengel: olov 
tO Apyalot Avtl toU zaAcol Evtdtepov: ol yap Apyalou Avdpec Evtuotepor; (cf. 
Plat.Tim., 22b). It denotes nearness to nature. to origins (Aristot.Rhet.. II, 9, p. 1387a, 16 
ff.). ol Gpyaiot is a fixed formula which takes its sense from the context. Thus in Plat. it 
signifies “the ancient poets” (nape noapuev apd ... TOV Apyaimv. Theaet., 180c): in 
Aristotle “the forefathers” (Pol.. III, 15. p. 1286b, 37: Exi TOv Apyatov, “in the time of 
our forefathers.” Pol.. V. 5, p. 1305a. 7): “the speculative philosophers” (Aristot.Meteor.. 


13 It is most unlikely that the Jewish Christians are called Gnapyn. 

14 Hirt, 62; Eur.Phoen. Schol. on 224. 

Amat. Amatoriae Narrationes . 

15 Loh. Apk., as martyrs: Had., temporally as the first-fruits. 

16 W. Schubart, Raccolta di Scritti in Onore di Giacomo Lumbroso (1925), 1s 
reminded of the Egyptian Gzapyn, 1.c., the certification of noble birth; he thus 
suggests the patent or certification of the Spirit. But this robs the phrase of its 
pregnancy, and it is unlikely that Paul, even if he knew it, would have given the word 
this specialised sense without explanation. Materially — AppaReov, mveU wa. 

17 mvevpatoc, gen. part. 

Tim. Timaeus. 

Demetr. Phal. Pseudo-Demetrius. Demetrius of Phaleron, peripatetic, brought Greek 
learning from Athens to Alexandria 308/7 B.c. He is not the author of the work which 
has been handed down in his name (Ilepi Epunveiac, On Oratorical Expression), but it 
probably dates from c. 100 A.D., ed. L. Radermacher, 1901. 

Rhet. Graec. Rhetores Graeci, ed. L. Spengel, 1853 ff. 

Rhet. Rhetorica. 

Theaet. Theaetetus. 

Meteor. Meteorologicum. 


IT, 1. p. ce 34 ff.): “the pre-Socratics.” For Philo. Plato is tic T@v Apyaimv (Rer. Div. 
Her: 1811 


In the LX X it is normally the rendering of and cognates. It is often used for 
primeval days (thus also Nuépat Apyaiat in y 43:1). but also relatively for phases in 
individual life. Sometimes Gpyaloc (— Apyi)) can also mean things which happened pre- 


temporally in the strict sense, when the divine plans were formed (Is. 37:26: cf. 25:1): in 
such cases the Apyala are set in antith. to the Eoyata or wéAAovta (yw 138:4 f., Wis. 8:8). 


In the NT the dpyaloc Kéop10¢ is earthly creation prior to the flood (2 Pt. 2:5). In 
Mt. 5:21, (27), 33 ol Gpyalot are our (your) forefather¢ In Lk. 9:8, 19 the reference is 
to “one of the ancient prophets, 2 who evoke implicit trust in contrast to 
contemporaries who come with a prophetic claim. Ac. 15:21 has in view the past of 
the people of Israel. On the other hand, in 15:7 the comparatively distant days of the 
first community in and around Jerusalem are intended, 1.¢., the time of the conversion 
of Cornelius, which is shown to be particularly venerable by the use of Apyatat. 
Gpyaloc is again a predicate of honour in 21:16 





In Paul (2 C. 5:17) td Apyala are all the religious relationships which obtained 
prior to the resurrection of Christ. Though these have all the honour which the Greeks 
give to what is old, they are abolished by the fact of Easter. Paul is first thinking of 
the attitude of contemporaries to the earthly Jesus, then of his own Pharisaic piety. 


In Rev. 12:9: 20:2 6 Otc O Apyaloc is a name for Satan. It is taken over from the 
Rabbinic usage based on Gn. 3 (S. Dt., 323, on 32:32: Gn. r., 22 on 4:15; Tanch. 


YIN 7 [47]).4 


Apynyoc.! 


a. The “hero” of a city, who founded it, often gave it his name and became its 
guardian, as. e.g., Athene for Athens Ditt. SyH. 400, 16 (Apynyétic). This gives us 


1 Cf. Pesikt. Kah., 32 (198b): D°T}WN7 (without subst.) == Noah, Moses, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob. 
2 Jos.Ant., 12, 413: Apyaiot zpoefitat; M. Ex. 17:14: DWN O77; Tanch. B 


P22 § 21 (72a): DWNT NIIN; cf. also Sota, 9, 12; Tanch. B AN § 4 (30a). 
This use of Gpyaloc (and corresponds to the current tendency to ascribe the 


ereater value to religious traditions the higher their claim to primitive revelation. 

3 Cf. Apyaloc phone, Insc. Magn., 215b. 

S. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/., 200 f.). 
Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/., 209 ff.). 
Tanch. Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Fin/, 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

4 Cf. Str.-B. on Rev. 12:9 and Mt. 4:1 (I, 138). 

1 To the Gpynyéc there corresponds Apynyétns (fem. Apynyétic). 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sv//oge Inscriptionum Graecarur, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 


already b. the “originator” or “author” (Zeus ApynyOc odoewe, Cleanthes Fr., 537, 2 [I. 
121, 35. v. Arnim]). It is then found in application to philosophy (Aristot.Metaph.. I. 3. p. 
983b. 20 f.) and the cultus in the widest sense (Apollo dpyny0c thc eUcefeiac, Ditt. 

Syl 3. 711, L 13)2 and in even looser usage. On the other hand, the hero-dpynydc concept 
also has the subsidiary sense of c. “captain.” All three variations come together again in 
the NT. In Philo the term Gpynyyéty¢ is mostly used for the patriarchs or Adam or Noah 
(a.). With special pride he calls Abraham the Gpynyétnc¢ of the Jews (Abr., 9, 276: Vit. 


Mos., I, 7). On one occasion, however. he uses the word in a bold metaphor for God as 
the Creator and Father of all things (Ebr.. 42). 





In the LXX the Apynyoc is usually the political or military “leader” of the whole 
people. or of a part of it. It is usually the equivalent of . . or - or of the 
elected in time of emergency. In the Chronicler it is also used for as the 
“head” of the clan. It is used more figuratively only in 5 places: Mi. 1:13 (corr. to 1 Macc. 
9:61): ApynyOc tvc Guaptiac (Apynyol thc Kakiac): the Apynydc is the leader and example 
in an action, who stirs others to follow. The superiority of the Apynyoc emerges in | 


Macc. 10:47, where only by his elpyvevew is it made possible for weaker parties to act at 
all. Cf. also Jer. 3:4: Lam. 2:10. 


In the NT Christ is the Gpynyéc. The term does not seem to be used as in Mi. 1:13. 
Yet it is thus that Christians, whose moAitevua is not of this world, answer the 
question of their eponymous hero (Plat.Tim., 21e). Because they bear His name, they 
may be certain not merely that He regards their affairs as His but also that He gives 
them a share in His power and glory. It is in this sense that Christ is the GpynyOc Kal 
ootnp (Ac. 5:31). In the par. saying which is part of the evangelistic preaching of 
Peter in 3:15 He is particularly the GpynyOc tho Gmc. By His resurrection Christians 
have the pledge that they will share the destiny of their Hero and Saviour. 





The concept is more deeply rooted in the circle of specific Christian thinking at 
Hb. 2:10. Christ is the GpynyOc th\¢ owtnpiac. He leads many brethren to the honour 
or elory? which is the end of cwtnpia. By His suffering He accomplishes His work as 
the “Author” of salvation. In 12:2 He is similarly called the “Author” and “Founder” 
of Christian faith (GpynyOc thc miotewc), and more particularly, according to the 
context, of the resultant moral consequences. Yet Jesus is also dpynyOc thc miotewc in 
the sense that as the first man He gave an example of faith in God, that by His death 
He “fulfilled” this faith in God's unconditional love and its overcoming of the barrier 
of sin, and that He thereby gave this love concrete and once-for-all actualisation in the 
history of salvation + 


2 Par. to mapaittioc, e.g., Ditt. SylP. 704, 1Off. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

3 dyayav == who has begun to lead (aor. ingress.) by His activity up to the cross (or 
part. aor. of identity, Bl.-Debr. § 339, 1). 

4 Otherwise Apynydc means exactly the same as teAEtmrtyc and is to be referred to the 
crucifixion as the causative presupposition of ztottc. 


qa pyov.” 


The Gpyov has a prominent position in which he exercises authority; he is thus in the 
first instance a “high official.” Most civic constitutions distinguish Apyovtec, BovAr) and 
dfwoc (Jos.Ant., 16, 172 of Ephesus; 14, 190 of SidoayIt is also used for consu/ and 


praefectus. 


In religious usage the word is comparatively rare: Diels, I, 318, 7: E€ott yap ... Apyov 
Axdvt@v Yedc (cf. Corp. Herm., XI. 7: mone ta€em¢ Apyovtoc). More important is the 
fact that in a myth of Plato (Leg.. X. 903b) we meet archontes who exercise a divinely 
willed oversight over individual parts of creation. These are cosmic rulers with specific 
spheres of authority: tobtotc 6 elolv Apyovtec TPOOTETAYLEVOL EKHOTOIC ... TEAOC 
drxeipyaouévot, they are thus given a positive value. Cf. also Iamblichus Myst., II, 3. 





In the LXX, too, the Gpywv is one who exercises authoritative influence; the term is 
used for the national, local or tribal leader from Gn. to 2 Ch. In the historical books it is 
used for a general, though sometimes we also read of the Gpyovtec t@v lepéwv (Neh. 
12:7). In the later books it more often denotes officials of the overlord of Palestine 
(Apy@v toU Pactiéwc, Da. 2:15). 











In Da. © 10:13, 20f. cf. 12:1 (also Da. LX X: 10:13) it denotes the celestial beings 
which guard and represent earthly states (popularly identified with the corresponding 
peoples), and on the rank and power (— Apyi) of which in the spirit world the position of 
these states depends. The Apywv of Israel has the name of Michael. His victory (or that of 
the One like a man) over the Apyovtec of the Persians and Greeks leads to the dominion 
of the Jews over these peoples: To a large extent the Apyovtec are opponents of the 
people of God who are resisted by the One like a man (later the Messiah) and His allies. 
and who will be defeated in the last days. In its conflict with earthly enemies the people 
of God is really engaged with these celestial powers. The same concept is found in Pesikt. 
Kah., 23 (150b-15la); OVW MIAN TW Apyovtec E0vOv too Kdouov, of Babylon. 


Greece etc. Cf. also M. Ex., 15. 1 (36b. 6 f., Friedm.): In the future world God will call 





* Gpyov. On the planetary deities as Gpyovtec, cf. Reitzenstein Poim., 270 f. dpyav 
== “high official”: Pauly-W., s.v. for an earlier period (esp. Athens): F. Preisigke, 
Stddt. Beamfenwesen (Diss. Halle, 1903), 7—15f. for a later period: cf. also APF, IV 
(1908), 119: H. Swoboda, Die griech. Volksbeschhisse (1890), Index, s.v., esp. 205 f.; 
G. Busolt-H. Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde (1920/26), esp. 1081 ff. For the civic 
organisation of Roman Jews, v. N. Miller, Jiid. Katak. am Monteverde (1919), Index, 
S.v. 

1 Jos. tries to apply this to Jerusalem in Bell., 2, 405, and so he does not call the high- 
priests Gpyovtec (Cr.-K6.). For the archontate, of. esp. Athens. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Leg. Leges. 

Myst. De Mysteriis. 

2 The One like a man seems to be the real leader in the conflict. 

Pesikt. Pesikta (de Rab. Kahana), collection of homilies (Strack, Hin/., 202 f.). 

M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 





the princes (O11? 1W) of the kingdoms to account before He calls the kingdoms 
themselves. 


In the NT Gpyav 1. denotes Roman and Jewish officials of all kinds, often without 
specifying the particular office. In Jn. and Lk. the Gpyovtec are groups in the Jewish 
people, distinguished by Lk. from the zpeoBitEpot, ypaupatelc, Apytemelc, and by Jn. 
from the Pharisees (and sometimes even opposed to them, 12:42), though they may be 
fellow-members of religious Gpyai. Occasionally Gpywv may simply mean 


“respected.” There is a transition to a more religious sense in relation to Moses in Ac. 
T:3): 





2. It is used doxologically of the exalted Christ in Rev. 1:5: Gpyav TOV Bactiémv 
tlc yc (the only application to Christ). 


3. It denotes those who have at their command supernatural and ungodly powers. 
In the Synoptists the Pharisees try to counteract the impression of Jesus’ healings of 
demoniacs by arguing that they are accomplished in the name of the Gpywv of demons 
(— BeedCeBovdA in Mt. 12:24 and Lk. 11:15); the suggestion in Mk. 3:22 is that 
Beelzebub himself is active in Jesus? Here we see already that for the NT the work of 
Jesus is a conflict with supernatural powers. In Jn. the tension is carried to the point of 
almost a transitory dualism. The whole kdécu0¢ is ruled by this 4 pyavt But the Father 
is with Jesus in the struggle, and his power 1s already broken (12:315.Judgment is 
already accomplished on him (16:11). For he tries to put forth his power on the sinless 
One (14:30) and to engulf Him like a sinner in the destiny of death, his sphere of 
dominion.® Paul speaks of several Gpyovtec7 in 1 C. 2:6, 8. They have been rendered 
inoperative by treating the Lord of 50¢a as their prey in ignorance of the divine plan 
of salvation ® 9 The zveU ua of the Gpy@v (Eph. 2:2) works irresistibly in non- 
Christians; only Christians, through the life given them by God (Eph. 2:5), have the 
power to withstand it. The chief of these personified powers is the Gpyav of the 
power(s) of the air? (Eph. 2:2: > xatapyém, Apy). 


3 Cf. on Apy@v tOv Satpdvev, jPea., 21b, 27 ON IATA, 1 on 4:3: 


PP Ww XNA. 


4 oir Ww, Ex. r., 17, 4 0n 12:23. 

5 ExBAnOrjoetat: in the present moment ? from the lowest heaven to hell (cf. Rev. 
20)? Zn. J. relates the saying to the judgment which is executed in the death of Jesus. 
6 This sphere can never be related to activity as the dtéPoAoc or accuser in the way 
suggested in Zn. J. on 12:31 and 16:11. 

7 toU al@voc tovtov, gen. obj.. not temp.; not, then, referring to earthly rulers. The 
arguments of Kurze (— Gpyn), 77f. to the contrary are not convincing. Cf. Ltzm. Exc. 
on | C. 2:6: Joh. W., ad loc.: Sickb., ad loc. 

8 And perhaps also of the deity of Christ? Dibelius, op. cit., 90 ff. 

9 W. Bousset, ZNW, 19 (1919/20), 64, thinks that “the myth of the descent to Hades 
of a redeemer hero, and his conflict with demonic powers, is here applied to Christ's 
coming down to earth, His mortal conflict on the cross and the victory won by Him.” 
Cf. Dibelius, op. cit., 92 ff.; 234 ff. 

10 Dib. Gefbr., 156: of the kingdom of the air; cf. Meinertz Gefbr’. ad loc. 








Delling 


doéPeia, AcePijc, AcePém — oéPonar. 


“License.” mostly in the physical sphere: Polyb., XXXVI. 15, 4: zepi tdc ompatt Kdc 
exivuiac; cf. LXX Wis. 14:26: 3 Macc. 2:26: but figuratively also of the soul: Demosth.. 
21. 1 (with UBptc): Philodem. Lib., 42, 12 (anton. KoAaKeta). 


In the NT only the older and sensual sense of “voluptuousness” or “debauchery” 
is relevant (Mk. 7:22). Man necessarily falls victim to this when cut off from God. It 
characterises Sodom and Gomorrah (2 Pt. 2:7) and the pagan world generally (Eph. 
4:19), also heresy and apostasy (Jd. 4; 2 Pt. 2:2, 18). The special sense of sexual 
excess is probable in Gl. 5:19 and certain in R. 13:13; 2 C. 12:21; 2 Pt. 2:2, 18: as also 
in Herm.m., 12, 4, 6; s., 9, 15, 3; v., 2, 2, 2: 3, 7, 2. 


Bauernfeind 


AoVevijs, Ac0éveia, AoVevéw, + AcVEvy WG: 





A. Linguistic Data. 


The word group doGevijc. Go0éveta, Ao0evéw, formed with a privativum from oévoc 
and used from the time af Pindar. Herodotus and Euripides. signifies “weakness” or 
“impotence” of different kinds. 


| Etymology obscure; for tentative suggestions: W. Havers, /ndogerm. Forsch., 28 
(1911), 190 ff. (4 == Ev + dial. oehy == Oedy- “strike,” cf. also A. Walde, Vergl. Wort. 
d. indogerm. Sprache, 1 [1930], 866); W. Prellwitz, Zeitschr. f vergl. Sprachforsch. 
47 (1916), 295 f. (d intens. + root tve/g-“strut’). In the first case the orig. meaning 
would perhaps be “demonic stroke” (cf. Philostr. Vit. Ap., IV, 20, the expulsion of the 
demon from the peipaKtov Aoehyéc). 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Bittner-Wobst, 1905. 

Lib. Libanius, of Antioch (314-393 A.D.), teacher of Julian, one of the 4th century 
Sophists, of whom we have the autobiography, a comprehensive collection of letters 
and many addresses, ed. R. Forster, 1903 ff. 

m. mandata. 

Bauernfeind Otto Bauernfeind, Tubingen (Vol. 1-8). 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Golevijc «td. M. Rauer, “Die “Swachen’ in Korinth und Rom nach den 
Paulusbriefen,” BSt., X XI, 2/3 (1923). Bengel on R. 6:17; Nageli, 31; 41 n. 1; 77. 





In the Lxx! and esp. Theodotion2 dobevéa is often used for 7WD (c.g., @ Da. 11:41) 


and doGéveue for IWIN, the latter esp. in the prophetic books (e.g., Jer. 6:21; 18:237). 
The explanation of this striking rendering is to be found in the Aram. background of the 
translators. For the Aram. root 2pPN, normally used for 7W2 in the Targumim, means a. 


“to stumble,” “to be weak”; just as WD sometimes approximates to this sense (e.g., Ps. 


109:24; 31:11). From the fact that Go0evéw thus approximates for its part to the sense of 
“to stumble” (— n. 9), it is easier to explain Paul's coupling of it with zpooxoata@ and 
okavéaxiCouai in R. 14:21 BDGR 


The part. ol doBevoUvtec is often used in the NT for oi Goeveic (e.g., Jn. 5:3) or 
interchangeably with it (cf. 1 C. 8:10 with v. 11 and Mt. 10:8 with Lk. 10:9). Similarly 70 
dobevéc is sometimes used for N Goéveta: Thuc., II, 61, 2: 10 do8evEc thc yvoune; P. 
Oxy., 71, IL, 4: 10 tic bows Aobevéc; Cl. Al Strom., I, 1, 14, 2: 10 Go8evEc tic uvqunc: 
and in the NT 1 C. 1:25: 10 do8evEc toU OeoU: Hb. 7:18: 10 atic (sc. EvtoAf|c) AobevEc 
Kal Avapedéc. 


dolévnua is first attested in Arist. (Hist. An., X, 7, p. 638a, 37, Gen. An., I, 18, p. 
726a, 15). It is a favourite expression in Hellenism,cf. BGU, 903, 15. It is found once in 
the NT (R. 15:1) for the individual expression of religious GoVEveta (— 492). 


B. Material Data. 


1. The first main meaning 1s “weak,” or “weakness,” or “to be weak,” originally in 
the physical sense (cf. Cl. Al.Strom., II, 15, 62, 3: GoOéveia o®patoc). In the NT the 


| Cf. Helbing, 127; G. Stahlin, Skandalon (1930), 111 ff. 

esp. especially. 

2 Stahlin, 85, n. 1; 91, n. 1. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

9 Cf. P. Volz, Jtid. Eschat. v. Daniel his Akiba (1903), 232; R. Kittel in Kautzsch: 
straucheln (to stumble”). 

NT New Testament. 

Vv. verse. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Arist. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Hist. Historia Animalium. 

Gen. An. De Generatione Animalium. 

3 Nageli, 41, 1. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kel. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 


words are hardly ever used of purely physical weakness? but frequently a. in the 
comprehensive sense of the whole man, e.g., the “weaker sex” in | Pt. 3:7: 
ovvoikoUvtec Kat ywOow Wc AGoleveotépW oKevdet TO yovatkeiW; cf. P. Lond., 971, 
4: Adbvatos yap Eotw NF yovn 61d Gobeviav thc mdoewc:; Cl. Al.Paed., II, 10, 107, 2: 
TMEOVEKTE! TO ONAD 8d thv GoVévetav; or the “unimpressive appearance” of Paul in | 
C. 2:3; 2 C. 10:10: f ... napovoia toU o@patoc Aobevie. 


It is often stated or suggested that man as a whole is an Go8evEc CWov, as in Cl. 
Al.Exc. Theod., 73, 3: cf. Max. Tyr., II, 2, p. 20, 5, Hobein: dofevEc Ov Komtdh} tO 
OvOpametov ; Cl. Al.Strom., II, 16, 72, 4: doéveia tOv AVOpmnav: Paed., III, 12, 86, 
2. In the NT (— oapé) we have the saying of Jesus in Mt. 26:41 that the flesh is 
Gofevijc in contrast to the spirit which is zpd0v Lov. Paul has particularly in view the 
religious and moral weakness of the o&pé, e.g., in R. 6:19: GvOpaztwov AEy@ 51d tHV 
Aobéveiav thig capKOc ULO®. Here GvOpwnoc, opé and dobéveta. are correlative 
terms. Having the character of odpé, all creation shares in its weakness: cf. PhiloDeus 
Imm., 80: tOv yeyovét@v ... gvotkn Gobléveta; Spec. Leg., I, 293 f.; also Cl. 

Al Strom., VIL, 3, 16, 2: do@éveia Ure. In the NT cf. 1 C. 15:43: omeipetan Ev 
doleveid, Evysipetat Ev Svvaet. 


b. The opp. of the Go0éveta of the odpé is the Svvaptc of the zveUua which 
ovvavtthauBavetat th doleveid Nu@v (R. 8:26). Yet doGéveta is not merely the 
opposite pole but in the Christian sphere can also be the place where the divine 
Sdvaic is revealed on earth, as in 2 C. 12:9: A... Svapic Ev Goeveia tereltat, “the 
power is fully expressed in weakness.” The acts of God's election relate to the weak 
(1 C. 1:27: td Go0evh toU Kdopov E€erEEatO O NEOs Iva KataLoYOVN TA loyvpa). Thus 
Christ, to whom 2 C. 13:3: oUK GoSevel AAG Suvatel, properly refers, became weak 
as a man (Hb. 5:2: kal aUtOc mepixettat Gobévetav; 2 C. 13:4: Kal yap Eotawpm0n EF 
GoQeveiac). Those who are in Christ share the same weakness (— ovpmdoyo): Kal 
yap Nelo GoVevoU nev Ev aUtO. This is the doVevEc toU VeoU of which Paul says in 1 
C. 1:25 that it is loyopdtepov TOV GvOpazov. Thus, along the basic line of the NT 
paradox, weakenss as a form of manifestation of the divine on earth 1s a mark of 
honour for the Christian. For he can say: Otav ydp dolev@, tote Svvatdc eiut (2 C. 


4 But — 493, dodev- “sickness.” 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
Paed. Paedagogus. 

Exc. Excerpta ex Theodoto. 

Max. Tyr. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), 
Sophist and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and 
Stoic tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (dtaA€CeEtc), 
ed. H. Hobein, 1910. 

5 Cf. Cl. Al Paed., I, 8, 62, 2: do0éveta tho capKdc etc. 

6 Cf. Ltzm., ad /loc.: the sense is very different in the same expression in Gl. 4:13: 
dobéveta tho capKdc (— 493). 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Deus Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

opp. oppositum. 





12:10). His weakness is a reason for boasting (2 C. 11:30; 12:5,9: Hétota oUVv LLOALOV 
KavyNooLat Ev talc GoVeveiatc) and for joy (2 C. 12:10; 13:9: yaipouev yap Otav 
Mueic dodev@pevy 


c. Alongside this weakness, which is accepted by God (1 C. 1:27), there is also a 
“weakness which must be overcome” (— oxdvdadrov). This is a weakness of religious 
and moral condition. In this sense GoQevie etc. are not found prior to the NP: though 
cf. Epict.Diss., I, 8, 8: tolc Anatd5ev0t01c Kal Gobevéot; also Ps. Sol. 17:42 of the 
Messiah: oUK Aolevijoet Ev talc Népaic aUtOU Exi 0eG) aUtOU, “He shall not be 
weak, nor waver in his trust in God? (o p. in v. 38: dvvatOc EAs OeoU). Thus used, 
the terms ol Go0evelc (Ac0evoUvtEc) ete.” (— Adbvatoc) are favourite expressions of 
Paul,!4 although with the exception of 1 Th. 5:14 they are limited to his chief 
epistles. 12 Th them he was perhaps adopting slogans current in his churches, especially 
in Corinth and Rome and on the lips of the opposite group, the “strong,” against 
whom he uses them as a weapon (R. 15: 113 More precisely these are the weak in 
faith, as in R. 14:1 (cf. also 4:19): tov 5& GoSevovta th mioter npoohapPavecds, 
though it is not usually necessary to say this, cf. 1 C. 8:9 ff; 9:22: 2 C. 11:29, 30. It is 
common to the weak in both Corinth and Rome that they lack the yv@otc of the full 
Christian (1 C. 8:7), and that they have not completely loosed themselves from their 
pre-Christian past. In Corinth!? they are still bound by the ovvMeta toU eidaAov, in 
Rome!® by the OLEKPLOIG of meats. To some extent the /ocus minoris resistentiae in 
them is the conscience, cf. 1 C. 8:7, 12: ovvetSnoic dobevijc (dolevo oa). 








d. In a further development religious Go0éveta has almost the sense of “sin.” Hb. 
4:15: Apytepéa ... SovGEvov ovuma0Aoat talc dolevetatc NUD, “with our many 
infirmities” (— 490), cf. also 7:28, where Eywv Aobévetav is the opp. of 


7 Philosophy demands at least an awareness of one’s own weakness: Epict.Diss., II, 
11. 1: dpyN ovriocogiac ovvaicOnotc thc AUTOU Adoleveiac. Cf. W. Grundmann, Der 
Begriff der Kraft in der nt.lichen Gedankenwelt (1932), 75, 87 f., 103 ff., 118. — 
OUVOLLIC. 

8 Nagel, 46. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

10 Cf. Rauer, op. cit., 18 ff.; F. Godet, Komm. zu R (1892), I, 277 ff.; E. Hirsch, 
ZNW, 29 (1930), 75: Stahlin, 238 f., 258: F. C. Baur, Paulus I (1845), 361 ff., thought 
the “weak” were Ebionites. A. Ritschl, Entstehung der altkath. Kirché (1857), 184 
ff., found a reference to the Essenes. 

11 Nageli, 77. 

12 Ibid., 80. 

13 Cf. Khl. R., 445. 

14 Cf. Sickb., ad loc. 

15 Cf. Rauer, op. cit., 27 ff. 

16 Ibid. , 76 ff. 





TETEAELMLEVOG and has thus the sense of moral imperfection. Sinful seems to be the 
meaning of GoGevijc in R. 5:6, for Ovtav NUDvV AoVev@v is almost synon. with v. 8: 
ETL AUAPTOAWV OVT@V NULOV. 


2. As a special form of bodily weakness “sickness” etc. can also be the meaning of 
dobéveua etc 7 Indeed, these terms are the most common NT expressions for 
sickness. In secular usage vOoov is sometimes added to Go0evéw as an explanatory 
inner object.18 For the most part, however, it is used absolutely, e.g., BGU, 594, 6: 
Leta TOV HepiopOv EpyoraPijoopat, Aptt yap GoVev@. This is what we often find in 
the NT, e.g., in Mk. 6:56: Ev talc Ayopalc EtiMecav tToOUc AoVevoUvtac. In the NT thc 
oapKdc is sometimes added to Go0éveta by way of explanation (GI. 4:13), but 
normally it is absolute in both the sing. and the plurl? e.¢., at In. 5:5: Eyav Ev th 
Gobeveia; cf. Ac. 28:9: ol ... Eyovtec GoVeveiac. For doPevic (Lk. 10:9: Oepanevete 
toUc Ev aUth—sc. th) m0AEt—o0evelc) we often have 0 dolevOv, as in the par. at 
Mt. 10:8: doBevoUvtac Nepanevete. 


Regarding the cause of sickness there are two parallel views in the NT. a. It is the 
work of spirits, e.g., Mt. 17:18 and esp. Lk. 13:11: mveUpa ... Go0eveiac. b. It is the 
penalty of sin, esp. 1 C. 11:30; Mk. 2:5 ff.; also Jm. 5:16. Both attempts at 
explanation are widespread22 and are often found together. For the second, cf. esp. the 
penitential psalms of the OT (e.g., Ps. 31: 101 as also Ps. 107:17 f. and expiatory 
inscriptions from Asia Minor (e.g., Quaptijoac Katanintw cic Go0éverav¥ There is 
an dobévia mpdc¢ Oavatov (In. 11:4) as there is also a Guaptia mpOc Véavatov (1 Jn. 

dn0 dobeverOv, Lk. 5:15: 
8:2). Primarily in the NT we have the miracles of Jesus, td onpela G Enoiet Exl tOv 
doV_evovvtav (Jn. 6:2), on account of which Mt. (8:17) can sum up the work of Jesus 
in a literal translation and understanding of the saying in Is. 53:4: aUtOc tA 
dobeveiac Nu@v EXAaBev Kal tds vOoouc EBdotacev. In place of the healing methods 
of Jesus (cf. Lk. 13:12 f.) and the apostles (Mt. 10:8: Ac. 28:9), there arise in the 
Church others for which parallels may be found in religious history, such as anointing 


synon. synonym. 

17 Cf. F. S. Stemleitner, Die Beicht (— 268, n.), 97 f.; Reitzenstein Poim., 19 n. 

18 Cf. Kiihner-Blass, I, 305b. 

sing. singular. 

plur. plural. 

19 In the plur., cf. the occasional distinction of 72 Go0évei. Cf. Anecdota Graeco- 
Byzantina, ed. Vassiliev (1893), 323 ff. 

par. parallel. 

20 Cf. O. Rithle, “Krankheit,” RGG., Ill, 1277 ff.; Stemlertner, op. cit., 99; F. J. 
Dolger. D. heilige Fisch, Il (1922), 162 ff. On the whole question cf. also Jn. 9:2 and 
the new answer of Jesus in v. 3. 

OT Old Testament. 

21 Cf. H. Gunkel, Ausgewdhite Psalmert (1917), passim: H. Hehn, Stinde und 
Erlosung nach bibl. u. babyl. Anschauung (1903), 12 ff. 

22 Steimleitner, No. 20, p. 46. 


with oil (and prayer) in Jm. 5:14 (16¥°2 the laying on of handkerchiefs and passing 
under the shadow of the apostles (Ac. 19:12; 5: 15)24 


3. Figuratively, do@éveta can also mean “impotence” in the sense of “inner 
poverty” or “incapacity.” Thus we read of the beggarly elemental spirits in Gl. 4:9: 7a 
Gobevl) Kal xtmyxG otoryela: of the inability of the Law in respect of the salvation of 
men in R. 8:3: to ... GSvvatov toU vopov, Ev W Nobévet 61d tho capKdc; Hb. 7:18: 
avEetnotc ... yivetat tpoayovoncs EvtoAlc> 5d tO aUto AolevEc Kal Avmoedéc; of the 
insignificance of certain members of the body in 1 C. 12:22: GAXG moAAW WAAAov ta 
SoxoUvra nékn toU cpatoc doVevéotepa Untpyew AvayKald Eoth? 


4. Finally Go0éveta can also mean “economic weakness” or literal “poverty,” as in 
Ac. 20:35: del AvtthapPaveodat tOv AoVevovvtov, cf. Aristoph Pax, 636; Dg., 10, 5 
(Aoevi}c). 


In the NT this is found only at Ac. 24:16: Ev tovtW Kal GUTOG Aok® AmpdoKomov 
ovveidnow Eyetw mpOc tOv DEOv Kal TOU AvOpamovc 51d mavtdc in the sense of “I 
exercise or exert myself.” In taking pains to have a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, Paul is careful to listen constantly to the admonishing and 
warning, voice of conscience in order not to offend God or man and not to neglect any 
obligations towards them. 


Stdhlin 


This sense of Goxelv is already current in classical and Hellenistic Greek, and also 
in Jewish Hellenism. 


Homer uses the term only in the sense of technical adornment and artistic effdrt. 
From the time of Herodotus and Pindar, however, it acquires the more spiritual sense of 
exercising a virtue, e.g., Hdt., 1.96; VII, 209: thv GAnOetnv Aoxéew: Plat.Euthyd., 283a: 


23 Cf. Dibelius, ad loc.; > Aheiga and Sdvaute. 

24 Cf. Chant. de la Saussaye, I, 33, 56; among the Celts etc. healing power is 
attributed to contact with holy men and things. 

25 Cf. Cl. Al.Strom., VI, 18, 67, 5: Goevnc dwped, “a poor gift.” 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Pax 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

Stahlin Gustav Stahlin, Leipzig, and Gurukul Theological Seminary, Madras, India 
(Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Mainz (Vol. 5-9). 

| So already in Athenagoras Suppl., 16, 1; 22, 8. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 





cogiav Kal dpethv doxelv; Gorg., 527e: dtkatoobviw Kal ... Apetiyv: though naturally also 
in the opp. sense, as in Aesch.Prom.. 1065: kaxétyt Goxelv. With the acc.. Goxelv in this 
sense (e.g., in Ac. 24:16) has also an infin., e.g.. Xenoph.Cyrop., V, 5, 12: dox@v ... toUc 
pidovc Wc zheiota Aya0d xoreiv: Epict.Diss., II, 12. 10: Goxnoov, el yopydc ei. 
LovopovpEevoc AvéyeoVat, AtwwacOcic uN AyOeoOAvar. An important special meaning 
develops in relation to o@ua Goxelv, i.e., the training of the body in the sense of 
gymnastic and athletic exercises; hence donnie = = abAntiic (— aGAEw). as may be seen 
clearly in Xenoph. Mem., 1, 2. 19: op@ Yap, WOTED Td TOU GOLOTOS Epya TOUC my TO 
CO LOTO. doxoUvtac oU Svvapévovc TOlv, OUT Kal TA THe Woy Epya tTOUC WN tv 
woynv AdoxoUvtac oU éuvapévouc. Thus doxelv becomes synon. with > youvateobar (cf. 
Epict.Diss., III, 10, 7: Evexa tobtov Eyouvalouny. Exl toUtTO Noxovv). or with > peretdv 
(cf. Epict.Diss., I, 25, 31: 1 Tm. 4:7¥ 


The Greek world was already familiar with spiritual asceticism in the sense of 
exercise in the taming of the passions and the doing of nghteous acts, or of conscious 
and almost technical exercise in the control of thoughts and impulses’? We can see 
this in the older Sophists, who singled au Goxnotc as a third factor (alongside pvotc 
and wdOnotic) in the process of education? Further examples are to be found especially 
in Epict.Diss., IIL, 3, 16: kal toUto ei EmoAOULEV Kal mPOc TOUTO NoKovuEla Kab 
Nuépav EE OpOpov péypt voxKtdc, Evyiveto Av tt, vf] ToUc Oeovc, and again in IV, 1, 81: 
Il, 2, 1, where there is mention of the three tomot in which the man who would be 
KaXOc Kal Gyabdc must exercise himself. Cf. also III, 12, 8. In Epictetus, however, we 


between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Euthyd. Euthydemus. 

Gorg. Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily (c. 483-375 B.c.), one of the main representatives 
of classical sophistic and rhetoric in Athens (cf. Plato’s dialogue Gorgias). From his 
rhetorical handbook two model speeches have come down to us, the deliverance of 
Helena and the defence of Palamedes, ed. H. Diels in Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, ir, 1922. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Prom. Prometheus Vinctus. 

acc. accusative. 

infin. infinitive. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

2 Cf. also the connection with wavOdvetv in Plat.Leg., VII, 831c; Gorg., 509a. 

3 K. Deissner, Das Idealbild des stoischen Weisen (1930), 5 f.; “Die Seelentechnik in 
der antiken Religion u. Sittlichkeit im Lichte d. Christentums,” in Von der Antike zum 
Christentum, Festschr. f V. Schultze (1931), 11 ff. 

4 For bibl. and examples, v. P. G. Gunning, De Sophistis Graeciae praeceptoribus 
(Diss. Amsterdam, 1915). 








can already see indications of the later concept of asceticism, 1.¢., the voluntary 
adoption of renunciations, privations and self-chastenings, cf. Ench., 47. 


Philo introduced both the term and the reality into theological ethics. He allots the 
three functions in the Sophist doctrine of education, i.e., udOnotc, pvotc, and Aoxnoic, 
to the three patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob? Jacob is for him the model dont) 

== a0Antie, the spiritual wrestler (on the basis of Gn. 32:24 ff. P of. Leg. All., UL, 

190 . .. MTEPVIoMNoETAL mpOc TOU TOANV NoKnKoto¢ Toxap—addav 5° oU trv 
OMMATOG, Ox Nv TOAGIEL YON. TpPOC TOUC Avtayaviotdc TPOTOVG aUth|c¢ maVEot Kal 
KaKLaIG WayouevN. Here we have the foundation of the later ecclesiastical concept of 
asceticism to the degree that in this bodily and spiritual training the emphasis lies on 
the taming of desires and abstention from all enjoyment’ Philo already makes the link 
Ohyodeiav Kal EyKpatetav Goxelv in Praem. Poen., 100, as also ka0apdav eUcéBetav 
Goxelv in Abr., 129. 





It is from him particularly that the fathers from the time of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen adopt both the usage and the corresponding scriptural types (Jacob etc.). Cf. Cl. 
Al.Paed., I, 7, 57; Strom.. I, 5, 31 (Jacob the GANT and Goxnt1)c); Orig.Cels., VII. 48 
(of Christians): doxoUouthy xovtedh xapOeviav; and the ancient burial inscripti®rdy 
LovasikOv donjoug Btov. Yet already in Tat.Or. Graec., 19 there is reference to the 
Javatov Katappovelv Kal thy aUtTapKelav Coxelv of the philosophers, which they preach 
but do not practise. Goxnotc is here training and perseverance in renunciation and 
contempt for death. The asceticism of Christian monasticism has one of its roots in that of 
the NT. But it does not take from it either the despising of the body or the prescription of 
definite exercises. 


Apart from Ac. 24:16, Paul never uses the word. Yet in substance we already find 
in Paul this training in bodily and spiritual self-discipline and renunciation, e.g., in | 


Ench. Enchiridion. 

5K. Siegfried, Philo v Alex. (1875), 258 ff. 

6 Cf. H. Leisegang, Indices, 124 f., 61: Siegfried, 266 ff. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

7 E. Bréhier, Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d'Alexandrie (1908), 
265 ff. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 

8 Preisigke Wort., 225. 

9 For ecclesiastical usage, cf. Canon. Apost., 53; Canones Gangra, 12 f., 21 (F. 
Lauchert, Die Kanones d. altkirchlichen Concilien [1896], 8, 82 f.). Cf. also Suic. 
Thes., s.v. 

Tat. Tatian, of Syria, won to Christianity in Rome by Justin, author c. 152 of an 
address to the Greeks in which he sharply attacks Greek culture, ed. E. Goodspeed in 
Die Altesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Or. Oratio ad Graecos. 


C. 9:25-27, where the words — Eykpateveobar and UnmmiaCa@ Lov tO oO L1G Kal 
SovAaya@y@ obviously depict the Goxelv of the spiritual athlete. This meaning is not so 
dramatically expressed in Ac. 24:16. It is obvious, however, that the concern of the 
apostle to have a conscience void of offence is a definite task which fully occupies 
him from morning to night in all the situations in which he has dealings with God and 
men. 


In the LXX doxelv and its derivatives are almost completely absent. Only in 2 Macc. 
15:4 do we find doxelv thv EBdoudda, “to keep the Sabbath” (== — t1pe_lv in Rev. 1:3 
and — zapatypelv in Gl. 4:10): in 4 Macc. 13:22 Goxnotc occurs in the sense of 
discipline and training in the keeping of the Law: kal aUéovtat c@odpdtepov 610 
ovvtpogtac Kal thc KaN Nuspav ovvnPeiac Kal tc GAAjc Tatdtac Kal thc Nwetépac Ev 
vouW Oe0U Goxijoemc. The word is strangely absent from the Test. XII, though in Ep. Ar.. 
168 we have a statement which almost reads like a commentary on Ac. 24:16 in its use of 
doxelv: oUSEV eikh) KatatétaKtat 6td Tic ypagn|c OUSE ULvIMSMc, GAA’ Iva dt OAov TOU 
Civ kal €v talc mpaceow Aox@pev sikatloobvyv mpOc AGvtac AVOpanovc, WELVLWEVOL TOU 
OVVAOTEDOVTOG dco paul gives us an example of genuine Jewish Hellenism in Ac. 
24:16 and the whole passage 24:14—18. Cf. also what the Jew Trypho is made to say in 
Just.Dial., 8, 3: Guewov 6€ Hv iocogelv Ett oe THV MAGtwvoc A GAAov tov PUocogiav 
doxoUvta kaptepiav Kal cappoobvyy A Adyots ECazatnOF var wevdéou KtA. This is 
undoubtedly the asceticism of Gk. philosophy. which is also included in Ac. 24:16. 


It is perhaps surprising that when Goxelv is so common in Jewish Hellenism and 
Christian literature from the time of the post-apostolic fathers, it should occur only 
once in the NT, and its derivatives not at all. For Paul (cf. 1 C. 9:25 ff.), the author of 
Acts and above all the author of the Pastorals this is possibly a mere accident. Cf. 
especially 1 Tm. 4:7f., where yOuvate oeavtdov seems to be the equivalent of do«et 
and cMpatiKN youvacia of Goxnotc, just as tO SE Goxelv eUoéBetav might well have 
been written for the antithetical N 5& ceUcéPeta. 


Windisch 
donéCoua, t Axacraloum, AGonacndc 


Test. XII Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian sense, dating from the 2nd or Ist century A.D. and consisting of addresses of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their descendants, ed. R. H. Charles, 1908. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LX X (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

10 Cf. again Ep. Ar., 225: eUvowav doxelv; 255: trv eUoéRetav Goxelv; 285. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

Gk. Greek. 

11 The Gk. 8tkatoobvnv doxelv is first found in Christian literature in Herm.m., 8, 10, 
cf. OeocéPetav Goxelv in 2 Cl., 20, 4. Both phrases express what is meant in Ac. 
24:16. The synon. eUoéRetav Goxelv, according to Moult. Mill., s.v., is found in a 
Paris Pap. (63, VIII, 24), 2nd cent. B.c. 

Windisch Hans Windisch, Kiel (Vol. 1), Halle (Vol. 2-3). 


A. donétec0a1 and Gonacpéc outside the NT. 


GonéCecOat (etymology uncertain) means to effect donacc, i.e. mostly “to 
proffer the greeting” which 1s customary on entering a house or meeting someone on 
the street or parting. Gonaoudc consists in such gestures as “embracing? “kissing,””2 
“offering the hand,”? and even sometimes proskynesiss (— mpookvvelv). It also 
consists in words, especially a set form of greeting. There 1s a good example in 
Herm.v., 4, 2, 2: dondéCetai pe Aéyovoa: Xalpe ob, AvOpame, kal EyW aUthv 
Avinonaodunv: Kupia, yalpe (cf. 1, 1, al; 1, 2, 2 and Lk. 1:27, 29). A special, official 
form of Gonacpdc is the “homage” paid to an overlord or superior. This can be 
accomplished a. by a visit: Jos.Ant., 1, 290; 6, 207. doméCeo0o1 can thus mean “to pay 
someone a ceremonious call,” “to pay an official visit to a high dignitary>’ 
donacudc itself has here the force of an “official call,” e.g., P. Flor., 296, 57: A 
ETOMEOLEVY Uplv mpookbvyotc Kal Gomaoudc pov (cf. Ac. 25:13: domaodpevot TOV 
MNotov). Homage can also be paid b. by acclamation, cf. Plut.Pomp., 12 (I, 624¢): 
aUtoKpatopa tOv Mopumniov Nondoavto, 13 (I, 625c): neyarN o@vh) Méyvov 
Nonmtoato (cf. Mk. 15:18 in the NT). 


Gonacdc in a letter is a greeting from a distance, which is a substitute for 
greeting and embracing in personal encounter. It expresses sincere attachment in 
separation and thus serves to strengthen personal fellowship’ The custom of 
epistolary greeting was only gradually adopted in the sphere of Greek and Roman 
culture. In letters of the pre-Christian period greetings are not too common and there 
are no long series of greetings’ 


1 Plut.Tit., 11 (1, 375b): GoxaCopevot kal mepitAeKdpevoi. 

2 Plut.Ages., 11 (I, 602b): spootovtocg Wc Goxacopévov Kal piAnoovtos, cf. 1 C. 
16:20 etc. (— 501); Just.Apol., I, 65, 2; Ps.-Luc.Asin., 17: otnpaotw NondCovto 
CMANAOVG. 

3 Plut.Phoc., 27 (I, 753e), Cato, 13 f. (I, 765a). 

4 Jos.Ant., 11, 331: (Alex. the Gt.) mpoceAOWv pdvoc mpooEKUvNGEV TO OvoLLG Kal 
tOV Apytepéa TPWtos Nomdoato. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

5 Instances from the pap. in Preisigke Wort., s.v. “Jiidisches”; for Josephus v. Schl. 
Mt., 669 f. 

P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, 1, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; Il, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 
Plut. Plutus. 

Pomp. De Pompeio. 

6 Ditt. Or., 219, 42 ff.; Ditt. Syl? 700, 40 ff.; 798, 20 ff. 

7 Cf. F. Ziemann, De epistularum Graecarum formulis solemnibus (Diss. Halle, 
1911), 325 ff; F. H. Exler, 7he Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (Diss. Washington, 
1923), 111 f., 115, 136; O. Roller, Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe (1933), 67 
ff. 


Ziemann gives as the oldest instances Cic.Fam., XVI, 4, 5 (50 B.C.): Lepta tibi 
salutem dicit et omnes, and P. Oxy.. IV, 745: GoxdCov névtac tToUc Tap NUdv (25 B.C.). 
Roller® however, has found rather more examples both from the last four centuries B.C. 
and the first century A.D. (to 70 A.D.). Thus he mentions other greetings in Cicero, e.g.. 
Att., II, 9: Terentia tibi salutem, Kal Kixépov 0 piuxpOc dondteta Titov A€nvaiov. But 
only if the letters of Plato are genuine, esp. Ep. 13, do we really have examples of the 


custom in the 4th century B.C., and the letter in Witkowski Epist. priv. Graec. (1911). No. 
37 (162 B.C.) is hardly relevant in relation to this custom. 


Epistolary greetings are rather better attested in the oriental correspondence which 
has come down to us. Thus the religious wishing of salvation is already an established 
custom in the East at the time of the Amarna letterg:cf in the letter of Ribadda 
(Knudtzon. No. 68): “Ribadda spoke to his lord: The lady of Gubla give power to the king 
my lord ...”; or in a letter found in Taanak® + May the lord of the gods protect thy 
life.” Rather weaker is the phrase “many greetings” ( ) in Ezr. 5:7, though 
this is also to be understood as a religious wish (LXX: Aapeiw@ tT Paotrel cipvy 20a). 
More exactly this greeting corresponds to the salutations of the apostolic letters (yapic Kal 
elpijv1 KtA). Greetings are also found in the Aramaic pap. letters from Elephantine (5th 
cent. B.c.). A special instance is the letter of Hoseh to a woman Sih. which consist 
almost entirely of greetings: “The gods ask concerning thy salvation Onn PNW? ... 


and concerning the salvation (07) of my lord Menachem ...” This shows that the 


religious wishing of salvation in letters, of which the Gk. doxdéCoua. AondCov, etc. is a 
secularised form, was customary in pre-Ptolemaic Judaism. 


The basic meaning of the term seems to be “to embrace.” It denotes the embrace 
of greeting as well as the erotic embrace of love, Plat. Symp., 209b: td ... c®pata td 
Kad ... GondCetot. That this meaning is echoed in epistolary greeting is shown in 
Ps.-PlatoEp., 13 (363d): kal toUc ovoatptotdc GonaCov UnEp Eno, “embrace our 
fellow-players in my place.”! From this original concrete meaning the more general 
sense follows, a. with a personal object, “to be fond of someone,” “to like someone,” 
“to agree to something,” “to pay one’s respects to someone” (Plat.Ap., 29d.: Om Ey 
Uudc, Avdpec AOnvalot, doxdaCouat wEV Kal MiG): b. with a material object, “to 


Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Fam. Ad Familiares. 

8 Op. cit., 472 ff., n. 312. 

Att. Ad Atticum. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

9 A suggestion of v. Rad. 

10 AOT 371. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

11 P. 13, 462 in E. Sachau, Aramdische Papyri und Ostraka aus ... Elephantine 
(1911), 58 f.; W. Staerk, Alte und neue aramdische Papyri, KI. T., 94 (1912), 68 f.; A. 
Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), No. 39. 

Symp. Symposion. 

Ps.-Plato Pseudo-Plato. 

12 The rendering given by O. Apelt in his Platons Briefe (1918), 109: “Give my 
sincere greetings ...,° can hardly be nght. 

Ap. Apologia. 


give oneself gladly to something,” e.g., Ps.-Xenoph.Ep., 1, 2: cogiav GoméCeoOan: 
Just.Apol., I, 39, 5: 45, 5; Test. G. 3:3: katodaddv dondCeta, “to accept with 
pleasure a situation or event,” Eur.Jon, 587: E€y@ SE THV LEV ovUMopay GondComat: 
Jos.Ant., 6, 82: XaoUAoc SE tobtaV WEV NonaCeto THV EUvotav Kal THV mEpl AUTOV 
mpoOvutav; 7, 187: toUc AOyoUS Gomacduevoc; “to welcome a given factor or a 
prospect.” Hb. 11:13: un Koptodpevoi tac Exayyediac, GALA mOppHVEV AUTAc iS6vtEc 
Kal Gomactpevot (sc. the promised city of 11:10), is mostly interpreted along these 
lines, but there seems to be rather closer analogy to greeting from a distance, cf. 
Plat.Charm., 153b: kai pe Wc eldov elotovta EE AnpocdSoKytov EUNUc nOppalev 
NondCovto Giroc GiOVEv. Gonacpdc has the corresponding meaning of “embrace,” 
“love,” e.g., Plat. Leg., XI, 919e: 1 Exeivev pice te Kal Gonaou@; b. “greeting,” 
“visit,” P. Oxy., 471,67; P. Flor., 296, 5712 


In the LXX proper doxdCeoo occurs only once at Ex. 18:7 in transl. of W 
. to ask concerning the welfare.” The whole passage introduces fairly fully the 


customary greetings on a visit! g¢AGev 5 Mavoiic cic covévtnow tH yaubp®@. Kal 
TPOGEKOVIGEV GUTH Kal EQinoev aUtOV. Kal  GAA}LOVG. wonucpdc is not 
found at all in the LXX. GoxdCeoOa1 in this sense is more common in the Apocrypha: 
Tob. 5:10: 9:6 &: 10:12 & of the parting greeting Gnaozaodpevoc, with the parting word 


Badile cic Epi: 1 Macc. 7:29, 33; 11:6; 12:17: 3 Macc. 1:8 of solemn meeting and 
accompaniment, as in Jos. Vit.. 325. In Ep. Ar. doxéCeo0at is used of the greeting of the 
king by ambassadors after their return (173), of the greeting of an embassy by the king 
(179), and of a friendly gesture of the king to his guests at table when they have given 
good answers to his questions (235). Goxacpdc is the greeting at the beginning of an 
audience or session (246) and the attendance owed to the king at the commencement of 
the working day (304). In Philo dondteo0at occurs only 3 in Rer. Div. Her., 44: 
dyannoov ouv Apetdc Kal doxzaca yoyh) ceavtoU Kal miAnoov Ovtac Kal NKiota 
BovArjon 10 ovriac zapa&KouWa (caricature) zotelv, Kataguely, cf. 40-43: the meaning is 
consciously spiritualised to signify spiritual embrace or reception, being connected with 
the winning of non-erotic love. doxaopoc is not found at all in Philo. 


Ps.-Xenoph. Pseudo-Xenophon. 

Apol. Apologia. 

Test. Testament of Gad. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Jon Ion 

Charm. Charmides. 

Leg. Leges. 

13 — 496; Preisigke Wort., s.v.: very rare in the pap. 

transl. transitive. 

14 On the Heb. ceremonies of greeting, cf. G. B. Winer, Bibl. Realworterbuch, s.v. 
“H6flichkeit”; RE?, VII, 217 £.; BW, s.v. “Gruss.” 

15 Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 2XW. There is a literal transl. in Ju. 18:15 B: kal Apd@tnoav aUtOv 


elc elpnvnv (N: Nomdoavto aUtOv). 

Vit. Vita. 

16 H. Leisegang told me this personally; the word does not occur in his Index to 
Philo. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 


B. In the NT. 
1. Jesus’ Rules of Greeting. 


For the Jews greeting is an important ceremony. This may be seen from Jesus 
accusation that the scribes love toUc GomacpoUc Ev talc Gyopatc (Mk. 12:38; Mt. 
23:6f., Lk. 20:46; 11:43). Like the seat of honour in the synagogue or at a feast, 
greeting in the market-place is one of the distinctions to which rabbis raise claim by 


reason of the dignity of their office. A greeting is given on the street when W 


is first addressed to the one who is to be honoured. In their desire for a greeting, 

the rabbis want to be greeted first and therefore publicly recognised as superiors (cf. 
Alexander and the high-priest in Jos.Ant., 11, 331, — 496, n. 4). Censuring the claim 
of the rabbis to Goxacudc, Jesus does not wish his disciples to be honoured by 
ereetings but rather to greet others. It is known that this basic principle was taught and 
practised by many rabbis, especially Jochanan ben Zakkail/ 


To offer rabbis the Goxaoudc coveted by them was the impulse of all pious Jews. 
Only once (Mk. 9:15) do we read that the multitude respectfully greeted Jesus: ié6vtec 
aUTOV ECeDaUPBHONoaV, Kal TPOOTPEyovTEc NondCovto aUTOv. But there is frequent 
mention of — xpooxvvelv before Jesus, and this is a particularly respectful form of 
doxacudc. The caricature of such greeting is the mocking of Jesus as the King of the 
Jews in Mk. 15:18 f.: Kai ApEavto dondleo0a1 aUtOV: yalpe. BuctreU TOV Iovdaiov: ... 
Kal tuWévtEc TA yOvaTa ZpocEeKbvovv GUT (GozdCeo0at here means to “acclaim,” — 496. 


According to Mt. 5:47 the GoxéCeo0a1 of brothers is also customary among the 
heathen: it is a natural sign of the fellowship created by kinship and friendship. Jesus 
desires that we should greet on the street those who are not our brothers, and even our 
enemies, and thus draw them into the circle of our fellowship, not recognising the 
enmity. In just the same way R. Jochanan ben Zakkai tried to be the first to extend 
ereetings even to a Gob, (b.Ber., 17a). 


How seriously Jesus took this matter of GoméCeo8a1 may be seen finally from the 
rule which He gave His envoys in Mt. 10:12 f.; Lk. 10:5 (for the Goméicao0e ovtiyv of 
Mt. Lk. has the more concrete mp@tov Aéyete: elpyvy TW OlKW tovtW). The point at 
issue 1s that of greeting on entry into a strange house!® The customary — elpyvn oot 
is the word of greeting 1? This peace is presented quite realistically as a dynamis. If 
the family 1s worthy of it, 1.c., 1f the messenger 1s received accordingly (Mt.), then the 
power of the greeting comes on it as the Spirit comes on marf,~ or blood21 or a curse 





17 Str.-B., I, 382. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

18 Cf. Lk. 1:28f., the Gomacpdc of the angel in the house of Mary; Lk. 1:40 f., the 
Conacudc of Mary in the house of Elisabeth; Herm.v., 1, 2, 2, the Gomaopdc of the 
ecclesia; ibid., 4, 2, 2: 5, 1, that of the Shepherd at the bed of Hermas. 

19 Str.-B., I, 388 f., Schl. Mt., 333. 

20 Mt. 3:16; Ac. 19:6; Lk. 11:2 Marcion. 

Z1Mt.23 535-2725, 





to his destruction2* Otherwise the elpryvn of the disciples will return to them. This 
part of their power of elpyvy will not, then, remain in the house, but will come back to 
the disciples for other use2? The elpyvn is thus a power with which the disciples can 
spread blessing but the withdrawal of which has the force of a curse. The power is 
linked with the word and corresponding, gesture24 The greeting of apostles who are 
endued with E€ovoia (Mt. 10:1) == Sdvayc is thus a sacramental actioK? 


In a certain contrast to this high estimation of the greeting is the prohibition in Lk. 
10:4: undéva katd tAv OS0v Gondonole (without par.), i.c., Do not allow yourselves 
to be held up on the way by time-wasting ceremonies, do not enter into conversations 
on the streets, but hasten to the place where you are to stay and work (anal. 2 K. 4:29). 
The disciples are thus forbidden to make contacts by greeting in the course of their 
actual journeys.2° 


2. The Gomaopdc in Religious Narrative. 


According to Lk. 1:29 Mary wonders concerning the greeting of the angel: 
motamOs ely O GomacpOc OUtOS (Gomacdc is here a word of greeting). Each greeting 
has in fact its own ring. The Greek yalpe (— 496), punningly deepened by 
Keyapitmpévn, is related to the biblical O Kbptoc pet oo of Ju. 6:12; Rt. 2:4. In the 
Gonacpdc there is proclaimed already something of the wonderful message of grace 
which the future mother of Christ is at once to receive. 


A second greeting of profoundest importance and remarkable power is that with 
which Mary greets Elisabeth in Lk. 1:40—-44. We are not told how it runs, but the 
(pmvn toU GoxacuoU of Mary stirs the child John in his mother’s womb: it reveals to 
him the nearness of the mother of Christ. Through the greeting Elisabeth herself is 
filled with the “Holy Ghost.” Thus here again there operates in the greeting a dynamis 
of divine character. 





3. The Greeting of the Apostle. 


In Ac. it is often emphasised that the apostle greets a congregation either on 
arrival (18:22: 21:7, 19) or at parting (20:1; 21:6). At Ac. 18:22 GvaBdc Kal 


22 L. Brun, Segen und Fluch im Urchristentum (1932), 33. Cf. Gn. 27:13; Ju. 9:57; w 
108:17: Da. 9:11. 

23 Lk. (10:6) writes: If there is there a vIOc eiprvye, i.c., aman to whom the elpyvn 
can cleave; and then in the next sentence: Exavamanostat Ex aUtTOv N eipyvyn ULOv. 
He is really thinking of the mveUua, cf. Nu. 11:25 f.; Is. 11:2; 1 Pt. 4:14. 

24 Cf. the anal. ceremony of shaking off the dust in Mt. 10:14 and par. and Ac. 18:6, 
where the gesture seems to be linked with a curse. The house is thus given up to 
judgment. 

25 C. Clemen, Die Reste der primitiven Religion im dltesten Christentum (1916), 20 
f.. L. Brun, Segen und Fluch, 33; A. Merx, Ev. Mt. (1902), 116. 

26 Hence J. Wellhausen, Das Ev. Lucae (1904), 40: Do not make yourselves known 
before the time. The forbidding of yaipetv Aéyew in 2 Jn. 10 is for other reasons. 





donactuevoc thy ExKAnoiav simply means that he visited the churcK’ On the other 
hand, catnvimoanev elo Mtorenaida Kal domaodpevot ToUc ASeA@oUc Evsivapev 
Nuépav wiav map aUtolc at 21:7 lays a certain emphasis on the scene of the greeting, 
1.e., in the assembly, while at 21:19 the report is preceded by a solemn greeting of the 
elders assembled in the house of James. Similarly, the greeting is significant at 
parting. According to Ac. 20:1 the Gomdéoac0at or parting greeting forms the 
conclusion of an exhortation to the assembled disciples. At 21:6, they knelt for prayer 
on the shore, and then parting from one another (Annonacdpebe® OMANHovG) took 
place prior to going aboard the ship. This moving ceremony would consist of 
embracing, kissing and the wishing of peace. 


The initial greeting of the apostle would again consist in a yaipete (Lk. 1:28; 2 Jn. 10 
(— yaipeww) or an cipyvy Untv (— cipijvy). as at the beginning of an address of greeting: 
though it may be that some of the greetings found at the beginning of the epistles (YOPIc 
Univ Kal él pny KtX.) were also used. The concluding greeting would be cipyvy Univ or 
Untyete sic elpyviy, as at the end of epistles (Gl. 6:16: Eph. 6:23: 1 Pt. 5:14: 3 Jn. 15). 


4. The Goxacudc in Epistles. 


In the NT the most common use of GoméCeo0at is as an epistolary formula (47 
times against 13 others). It occurs in almost all the epistles; the only exceptions are 
Gl., where relations were temporarily very strained, Eph., 1 Tm. and the Catholic 
Epistles Jm., 2 Pt., Jd. and 1 Jn. If our conclusion is correct that the custom of 
greeting in letters was rare prior to 70 A.D., Paul seems to have been the first to see 
great significance in it?? He welcomed it as an expression of the particular affection 
which he bore churches as a Christian and an apostle. It may be, however, that in the 
environment in which he grew up, and particularly his Jewish surroundings, the habit 
of epistolary greeting had been more fully adopted than we are now in a position to 
show (— 497). 


We distinguish an imperative and an indicative form. In the imperative a. dontioaoe 
is the most common term. The writer asks his readers, whether individuals or groups 
loved and esteemed by him, to present his greetings from a distance, as in the long series 
in R. 16:3 ff.; Col. 4:15: kal Nbugav kal thv Kat olkov aUthc ExKkAnoiav: Hb. 13:24: 
TOVTUC TOU Myovpévovuc (only here is prominence given to the leaders as compared with 
the whole community, cf. Ign.Sm., 12, 2: doxéCowai tOv ... Exioxozov Kal ... 
TPEOPUTEPLOV Kal TOUC ... StaKdvOUC); b. doxztoaobe as a greeting to all the members of 
the community, Phil. 4:21: zévta Gytov Ev Xpiot@ Inoow: Col. 4:15: toUc Ev Aaodtkia 
déer@ovc: 1 Th. 5:26: toUc AdecAovc névtac: Hb. 13:24: Kal z&vtac TOU AAiovc. This 
formula does not occur in Ign. The greeting is naturally restricted to words. That purely 
human relations and evaluations are not expressed in it is plain from the characterisation 
of those who receive it. Either achievements are emphasised, as in R. 16, or they are 


27 Either Caesarea or Jerusalem. 


28 Anacnécac0at, a rare word, cf. Tob. 10:12 &; it is not found in Preisigke Wort.; cf. 
Pr.-Bauer, 128. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

29 Roller, op. cit. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 


described as saints and brothers, as in Phil. 4:21; Col. 4:15; 1 Th. 5:26. The greeting 
expresses and strengthens the bond of fellowship with those who are engaged in the same 
task and who serve the same Lord, 1.¢., with saints and brothers (cf. 1 Jn. 1:3). A variant 
of b. is c. the demand to the whole congregation dontoucbe GAAnouc Ev avin OUHWATL, 
1 C. 16:20; 2 C. 13:12; R. 16:16; 1 Pt. 5:14: cf. also 1 Th. 5:26: dozéoao0_e toUc 
Odeo Uc TAVTAC EV PUAWaTL AyiW. Here there is added to the greeting the gesture of — 
otanuas which is naturally linked with embracing, so that we may translate: “Embrace 
one another with the holy kiss” (— 496, n. 2). It is to be assumed that the holy kiss was 
customary in the churches (Just.Apol., I, 65, 2). Hence the distinctive feature is that on 
the reading of the letter it should take place at the request of the absent apostle. The 
fellowship with one another and with him which is strengthened by obedient reading (cf. 
1 Jn. 1:3) will then be sealed by the reciprocal ceremony. This GondCeoban, too, has 
within itself a holy dvnamis and borders on a sacramental action. Finally, in letters to 
individuals d. we have the sing. Goxaoat, e.g., at 2 Tm. 4:19, which is just a friendly 
greeting; at Tt. 3:15: doxacat toUc pioUvtac Nudc Ev ziotet, where the greeting is 


restricted to believing friends*! and at 3 Jn. 15: Goxacot toUc ihovc Kat’ Svona, which 
is a purely secular formula: 








Indicative greetings are introduced either by GoxdCoum, which is found only in I¢#. 
as and corresponds to Paul’s doxéoao0e, or by GoxaCetat and GoxdCovtat. They occur a. 
when individual fellow-Christians, absent at the time of writing, deliver their greetings. 
These are either mentioned by name (1 C. 16:19; R. 16:21—23, where we have the rare 
instance of a greeting in the first person: doxéCono UpGc Eye, from the actual scribe: 
Col. 4:10, 12, 14; Phim. 23 f.; 2 Tm. 4:21), or referred to generally (Phil. 4:21: of ol oUv 
Euol Gdeqoi; Tt. 3:15: ol wet EnoU mavtec; 1 C. 16:20: ol ASeA@ol zavtec). Such 
ereetings help to give the readers a concrete picture of the situation in which the epistle is 
written and to include the friends and assistants of the apostle in the fellowship which he 
enjoys with them. b. Individual groups in the congregation may send their greetings 
where there is some particular relationship (Phil. 4:22: wédtota S€ ol Ex Kaioapoc olkiac: 
Hb. 13:24: of dx0 thc Itadiac; 2 In. 13: 1 tékva tho AdeXof|c cov (if these are nieces); 3 
Jn. 15: of gikor. Ign.Mg., 15: Epéotot G20 Xudpvyc. Again c. the whole church where the 
apostle is staying when he writes may send greetings to the church to which he writes: of 
ol Gyo zavtec, 2 C. 13:12: Phil. 4:22; 1 Pt. 5:13: 9 Ev BoPvrAM@vi ovvexAexty (if this is 
the church in Babylon): 2 Jn. 13 Gf the sister is the church). It is here assumed that the 
church knows of the despatch of the epistle and has asked the apostle to send greetings. 
Furthermore d. there are ecumenical greetings, as in 1 C. 16:19: GoxéCovtat UG al 
ExkAnotat tho Aciac, and even more comprehensively in R. 16:16: ... Kal al Aowal 5€ 
EkkAnotat Ev th) Inco XpiotoU dotaCovtat Uac. In the first case Paul speaks for the 
churches of the “province” of Asia, in the latter for all churches everywhere. He has no 
particular charge to do this, but is stmply expressing the sure and certain fact that the 
churches are aware of their fellowship of faith with the church to which he writes. R. 
16:16 is so strongly ecumenical or catholic that it may almost be asked whether it was not 





30 Wnd. 2 C., 427; R. Asting, Die Heiligkeit im Urchrtt. (1930), 148; F. J. Dolger, in 


Antike u. Christentum, 1 (1930), 195 f.; 3 (1932), 79f. 

31 Cf. P. Fay, 118. 

32 Examples are given in Ziemann, 329 f.; Pr.-Bauer, 185. 

33 This Goxd&Couai is directed either to the church (as in the introd. to Mg., Tr., Phld., 
Tr., 12, Pol., 8, 2), or to groups (as in Sm., 13, 1: Pol., 8, 2), or to individuals (as in 
Sm., 12, 1; 13, 2: Pol., 8, 2 f.). 

34 Cf. P. Oxy., 1067, 25: Kayo AréEavdpoc ... GonéCopat Udc moAAG. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 





added in the later “catholic” redaction” Ign.Mg.. 15 may be quoted in the same 
connection: Kal al Aowal 6€ ExkAnotat Ev TUL TooU XpiotoU Gotacovtat Unde. 


Finally, we have a distinctive greeting e. in the formula: 0 donacuOc th Enh veri 
(IlodAov) in 2 Th. 3:17: 1 C. 16:21; Col. 4:18. According to 2 Th. 3:17 this is a onpclov 
of authenticity in every letter® It is a greeting in the apostle’s own hand which is part of 
the normal style of a letter and yet which is also a requirement of the apostle, being 
materially identical with an Goxd&oao(e (sc. from me) or an GozéCopat. The phrase gives 
to his greeting a certain solemnity. He performs the ceremony with a full sense of its 
inner significance. A striking feature is that this Gozacpoc, i.e., the formula introduced. 
does not in fact occur in every letter’ Yet there can have been no rigidity about this, and 
we must also remember that many earlier and later letters of Paul which have perished 
probably contained it. Above all, he may well have added his own greeting or conclusion 
even in letters which do not have the formula: this would be recognisable only in the 
original MS (cf. Gl. 6:11 ff... R. 16:17-209 








Windisch 


1. “Without spot.” “blameless.” hence cultically “free from blemish,” like the selected 
white horses of Elagabal in Herodian V, 6. 16; or stones: Uytelc AcvKOUc Aoztiovc, IG, II. 
5. 1054, 4 (Eleusis c. 300 B.C.); unAov Anth. Pal.. VI 252, 3 (Antiphil.); Preis. Zaub.. 
XIII (Leiden)! 369 £.: OG X(e)vKOv GrExtopa Aontrov. 


In 1 Pt. 1:19 we have the phrase: “Redeemed by the precious blood Wc¢ GuvoU 
Gudpov Kal Goniiov XptotoU.” The metaphor does not exclude but includes the 
thought of the sinlessness of Jesus. The holy God accepts only what is morally 
blameless. Hence this usage links with that which follows. 


35 Though cf. the no less comprehensive ecumenical statements in | Th. 1:6—-8; R. 
1:8. 

36 Cf. Dob. Th. and Dib. Th., ad loc. 

37 Cf., however, Roller, 70 ff., 78, 505 f. (n. 351 f.); also C. G. Bruns, “Die 
Unterschriften in den rom. Rechtsurkunden” (AAB, 1876). 

MS Maaser Scheni, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Second Tithe (Strack, 
Hinl. , 35). 

38 Cf. Roller, 72 f., 500 f. (n. 340 f.). 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

Cc. circa. 

Anth. Pal. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on 
ancient collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in 
the 10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. 
H. Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

1 Cf. A. Dieterich, Abraxas (1891), 170, 14 f. 


2. “Morally pure.” This is found only in biblical literature and that influenced by 
it.2 In the OT only Symmachus uses the word at Job 15:15 (deviating from the 
original ). It is found in Jm. 1:27: Gomtrkov EavtOv typEelv AxO TOU 
KOopov; 2 Pt. 3:14: Gomtio1 Kal Gudpntor cUpeOAvar; 1 Tm. 6:14: tAv EvtoAnv 
Gomtrov typhoat. The term illustrates the way in which the NT gives new religious 
and moral content to originally cultic concepts. 


Oepke 


“To be unsteady or restless.” a. act. of a flickering glance: Hippiatrica, III, 3: 
morally “unreliable,” “vacillating,” Vett. Val., II, 37, p. 116, 30: moddKotto1 Kal 
dotatoUvtec mepl toUc yaovc; esp. for the fickleness of fortune we have the adj. 
Gotatoc: Epicur. Ad Men., 3, 133; Ps.-Plut. Cons. ad Apoll., 5 (II, 103 f.); Jos.Ant., 
20, 57: t0 thc tWync Gotatov. b. pass. “to be set in commotion,” Plut.Crass., 17 (I, 
553b): dotatovons yewOvi tho Oakdoorne, also spiritually Gotatoc Kal Eximofoc, 
Vett. Val., Il, 2, p. 57, 6. c. “to wander around unsteadily,” either act. or pass.; this is 
rare in secular usage, though cf. A Is. 58:7: GotatoUvtag == LXX dotéyouc == Mas. 


/, “the homeless” (for which we should perhaps read , “the 
wandering”). 


Among various bodily and spiritual sufferings listed by Paul in | C. 4:11 we read: 
Kal GotatoUpuev. The meaning here is c. “we have no fixed abode?’ Yet we should 
not emphasise too strongly the element of “wandering,” for, although this fits the 
sarcastic style of the whole section, it imparts rather too activist a character. The opp. 
EvSnufjoat mpOc tov KUptov in 2 C. 5:8 is in keeping with this sense. 


Oepke 


dotip, Gotpov 





2 P. Grenf., Il, 113 of the Virgin. 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 

Vett. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 

adj. adjective. 

Ps.-Plut. Pseudo -Plutarchus. 

Cons. ad Apoll. Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

pass. passive. 

Crass. De Crasso. 

Mas. Masora. 

1 Theophyl.: EXovvopeba, pevdAoev. 

2 Field, cf. Moult.-Mill. 

3 Cf. EBactevoute in v. 8, and on this pt. Joh. W. 1 K. and Sickb. K., 22. 





dotip almost always denotes a single “star.” whereas Gotpov can also be used for a 
“constellation.” 


For the ancients, stars were “beings.” In virtue of their spiritual constitution the 
Greeks regarded them as deities. Typical is the statement of Philo, who reproduced 
the view of Greek philosophy, Op. Mund., 73: oUtot (ol Gotépec) yap C@ te eivat 
héyovtat Kal CMa vospa, UOALov SE voUs GUtOc Exaotoc, Odoc St OAV onovdaloc 
Kal movtOc Averidextoc Kako? Plat.Ap., 26d: oUSE MAtov oUSE cEediwnv Apa vouito 
QeoUc Elva, Wonep ol GiA01 AVOpwxo? On the other hand, for the OT and later 
Rabbinic Judaism the stars receive and execute the divine commands and declare the 
divine glory, Is. 40:26; 45:12: Ps. 19:1, 5 f.; 148:3: Gk. Sir. 43:9 f.; Aper. Bar. 3:34 f.: 
Ep. Jer. 59; Eth. En. 18:13ff.; 21:1 ff; 41:5; 86:1 ff; 4 Esr. 6:3; Gn. r., 6 on 1:14. 
What obeys the command of God is not dead, even though it be the world of atoms. 
This is expressed in pseud-epigraphical literature by the idea of angels set above the 
stars: Eth. En. 72:3: 75:3: 80:1, 6; Sl. En. 19:5; Test. Ad. 4:10. In 1 C. 15:40 f. we are 
led by the use of the term o@ua, a parallel to living earthly o@pata, and also by the 
context (moiW 5€ co@patt Epyovtat ol vexpoi), to the conclusion that for Paul, too, the 
stars are CWa Up to v. 41 he is giving images of the resurrection of human bodies. 
Hence we are not to think that for him the stellar form of existence is psychically or 
spiritually nearer to God. He stands rather in the OT tradition. 





In apocalyptic contexts there is reference to the fall of stars from heaven (Mk. 
13:25 and par. and Rev. 6:13, cf. Is. 34:4). Rev. 8:12 also speaks of the obscuring of 
some of the stars, for which there are many biblical and later Jewish parallels? In 
Rev. 12:4 there is a reminiscence of Da. 8:10. In Rev. 8:10 the greatness and origin of 
their harmful working are symbolically depicted, while in the related image in Rev. 
9:1 the star seems to represent a living being, perhaps a fallen(?) angel. The seven 


| Examples in F. Boll, Aus d. Offenb. Joh. (1914), 99, n. 1: ZNW, 18 (1917) 18), 41 
ff.; O. Gerhardt, Der Stern d. Messias (1922), 79 f. If I have rightly understood the 
context, in Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec., III, 30: def ywooKer(v) Ott TOV KAA’ Ev(a) 
KaIpWV Ev mpOc Ev CWdtov Paotrevet ... OUY OppadiKMc SE Kal KUKUUKO SN Baotria 
KUKAO! TOV GUTMV, GAL Katd StactoAny tiva Pabudv GAdoc GotNp AAoteE 
Baotrevel, Gotnyp here refers to a zodiac. 

Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 

2v. E. Pfeiffer, Studien zum antiken Sternglauben (1916). 

Apcr. Apocrypha. 

Ep. Jer. Epistle of Jeremiah, Jewish apocryphal writing, in LXX attached to the Book 
of Baruch as the sixth chapter (3rd—2nd century B.C.), probably originating in the 
Babylonian diaspora. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Hin/ , 209 ff.). 

4 The moon has transgressed the command of God and penetrated the sphere of the 
sun; it 1s thus reduced in size. 

5 The natural laws in which the commands of God clothe themselves to human vision 
both conceal and reveal this. 

Sl. En. Slavic Enoch, ed. St. Novakovitsch, 1884. 

6 Is. 13:10; Ez. 32:7; Jl. 2:10; 4:15: Ass. Mos. 10:5; Str.-B., [V, 977 ff. 

7 Cf. Eth. En. 86:1. 





stars of Rev. 1:16, 20; 2:1: 3:1 are erther to be identified with the 7 planets which 
astrological belief supposed to be the shapers of destiny® or with the Great or Little 
Bear as the ruler of the world? Yet it is to be considered that the 7 candlesticks 
mentioned in Philo? Josephus11 and the Rabbis12 are perhaps identical with 7 stars, 
so that Rev. is keeping to the image of the candlestick, and a parallelism may be 
discerned between the images for the Gyyedo1 (— 86) and the ExxkAnoiat. The image 
of the 12 stars is based on the zodiac, though related to the 12 tribed? 








What is meant by the reference to the morning star in Rev. 2:28: kal 5@0@ aUT@ TOV 
dotépa tOv zpmivov, and 22:16: Ey elut... O dothp O AaumpOc O mpwivdc, it is hard to 
Say. Lohmeyer!* attempts the equation of this star with the Holy Spirit. Bollis takes the 
first passage to mean that “He will have the strongest of the stellar angels as His servant.” 
Schlatter!® sees a current image for the dawn of the time of salvation. That the morning 
star occupies a prominent position may be seen from Preis. Zaub., IV, 3045/7: OpKiCa oe 
NeOv OHoOdpoV, ASdpnatov, TA Ev KaPsia mdoN¢ Cwf\c ExtotémEvov. But there is also an 
old tradition that it was created before all other creatures. At y 109:3 LXX rendered the 
obscure text: pO Emomopov E€eyév—mo6 o¢ == B ante luciferum. Aug.Serm., 119, 14 (p. 
260, Mai) took this to mean ante omnem creaturam*’ At Rey. 22:16 it would then be the 
equivalent of Apyn z&onc Kticemc. Only a systematic investigation of the nature of the 
whole imagery of Rev. could give us any certainty in the matter. 








As regards the star which appeared to the wise men, we have many instances of 
special heavenly manifestations which herald the birth of great rulers according to ancient 
belief.“° Furthermore, on the basis of Nu. 24:17, later Judaism symbolised its Messianic 
expectations in a star.” Yet we still cannot be sure what the wise men saw or are reported 


8 Sen.Dial., VI, 18, 3 in Pauly-W, II, 1813. 

9 Suet. Aug., 80: Pauly-W., II, 1821; the work of Bolos of Mendes mentioned in 
Pauly-W., II, 1815; H. Cohen, Descr. hist. des monnaies frappées sous l’empire 
Romain? (1880 ff.):; Hadrian, 507; Commodus, 245, 714; Loh. Apk. on 1:16. 

10 Rer. Div. Her., 221 

11 Bell., 5, 217; Ant., 3, 146. 

12 Str.-B., Ill, 717. 

13 So also Bass Apk., ad /oc. and Boll, Aus d. Offenbarung Joh., 99 ff. 

14 Apk., ad loc. 

15 Op. cit., 47 f. 

16 D. AT in d. joh. Apk. (1910), 51 f.; also Charles I, 77; cf. Rohr, ad loc. 

Aug. Aurelius Augustinus, of Thagaste, Numidia (354—430 A.D.), ed. in MPL, 32-47, 
1845; ed. by different editors in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
1887 ff. 

Serm. Sermones. 

17 Cf. also 174, 1 (p. 391) and Prosp. in Ps. 109:3 (cf. F. Blatt, “Die lat. 
Bearbeitungen d. Act And. et Mtth. apud anthropophagos,” Beih. z. ZNW, 12 [1930], 
121). 

18 Herodian Hist., I, 14, 1; Plin.Hist. Nat., II, 28. For the birth star of Mithridates, 
Justinus Epit., XX XVII, 2, 1 f.; for Augustus, Suet. Aug., 94, 5: Dio C., XLV, 1, 3: 
for Alexander Severus, Lampridius, Alex. Sever., 13, 1 f. (in Script. Hist. Aug.). Cf. 
Schol. in Verg.Buc., LX, 47: astrum, id est imperare coepit. 

19 For the Messianic understanding of the star in Nu. 24:17, v. the Rabbinic passages 
in Str.-B., I, 13c, 76 f. Simon’s coins after the revolt of 132 carry a star. For the later 


to have seen, or how they interpreted it astrologically. O. Gerhart attempts such an 
interpretation: he suggests that they saw the Jews’ star Saturn in a particular conjunction. 


Foerster 


“Lightning,” also “beam of light” (Lk. 11: 36)! The word is often employed as a 
comparison in the NT. Thus it is used of the Easter angel 1 in Mt. 28:3.In Lk. 10:18: 
ENedpovv TOV oatavdv Wc Gotpannv EK toU oU pen meoovta, the point of 
comparison is the suddenness of the divine working? In Mt. 24:27 and par.. WOnEp 
yap n dotpazn ecépyetan dx0 Avatox~Wv Kal MOLVETOL EWC SvonOv, oUTM<S EOTAL n 
napovoia toU vio toU AvOpezov, it is the inescapable visibilifyand divine 
suddenness (?) of the coming of the Son of Man. 


In the symbolical language of the Apocalypse (4:5; 8:5: 11:19; 16:18) the mention 
of lightning is a link with OT theophanies’ There are also echoes of the plagues of 
Egypt in the last three passages. The phenomena here mentioned (lightning, thunder, 
voices, hail and earthquakes) form a climax at the end of the three series of seven 
plagues and are meant to show that the Lord of nature stands behind the plagues, in 
which He reveals to created humanity on earth His supremacy and severity. Hence the 
same phenomena are encountered in 4:5, whereas they do not occur at the final 
judgment seat of God (20:1 1ff.; cf. 19:1 1ff.). 


Foerster 
ad 4 3 ; 
dotpo — dotnp 


3 Pa ; 
Aovvetos — ovvinut 


Aoodieia, Asoahijc, AogarWc, Asgarita 





period, cf. H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die jiid. Katakombe der Villa Torlonia 
(1930), 24: also Damasc., 7, 18 f.; also K. H. Rengstorf, ZNW, 31 (1932), 37 ff., 42. 
20 D. Stern d. Messias (1922). 

Foerster Werner Foerster, Minster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

1 Aesch. Fr., 386. 

2 Cf. Da. 10:6. 

3 F. Spitta, ZNW, 9 (1908), 160 ff. sees here the reference to a descent of Satan to do 
battle against the kingdom of God, while the parallel passage in Rev. 12:9 refers to 
the future. But this is unlikely. 

4 Ps. 77:18; 97:4; Lv. r., 31 on 24:1 (Str.-B., L, 954, n. 2); Tanch qnvynra, 7, 48 
(Schl. Mt., ad /oc.); the lightning illumines the earth. 

5 Esp. Ex. 19:16 ff: cf. Ju. 5:4 f; 2 S. 22:8 ff; Ez. 1:13; Hab. 3:3 ff; Ps. 18:7 ff.; 
77:16 f£.; 97:2 ff. 





All four words! are current in earlier and later Gk. in the sense of “firmness,” 
“certainty, “firm,” “certain,” “to make firm” or “certain.” They are used with the 
same meaning in the LXX and NT. 


Lk. 1:4: }6yov thv Goodevav == “the reliability of the words or teachings,” 
reminds us of Xenoph.Mem., 6, 15: doodeia Lovo. To this there corresponds Ac. 
25:26: Goahés ti ypayot, and again Ac. 21:34; 22:30: yw@vat 10 Ao@ahéc == “to 
know the truth.” The reference in Ac. 2:36: Go@arOc¢ yiv@oKkéto Ac olkoc Iopana” is 
to “certain, solid, or reliable knowledge.” 1 Th. 5:3 has Go@éAeta with eipryvy in the 
sense of the security to which men should not yield in view of current eschatological 
events. 





Karl Ludwig Schmidt 


+ Gomtosc, fT dowtia 


a 

4 

a 
_ 


Used in essentially the same sense from class, to Byzant. times. Aristot.Eth. Nic., IV, 
1, p. 1119b, 31 ff.: toUc yAp Axpatelc Kal els dkohaciav SamovnpoUs Cowtovg Kaho Upev. 
510 Kal pavrdtator SoxoUow vat moAAdC yap d Lo. KaKiag EXOVOW. ou 6n olkeies 
TPOGUYOPEVOVTAL: Bovreton yap dowtoc eivat O Ev ti KaKOV Exav, TO 0etpety Th 
oUciav: Cowtog vap 0 6t aUtOv OnoAMWEVOS, Soxel 8° AnaAcia TI aUtoU elvan Kal A thc 
oUoiac pVopa, Wc toU Chv 6d todtwv Ovtoc. The original meaning is a. “incurable”: 
dowtac EyEw, to be hopelessly sick, Aristot.Probl., 33, 9, p. 962b, 5; Plut.Quaest. Nat., 26 
(II, 918d)+ ¢ dowtoc then denotes b. “one who by he manner of life, esp. by jensen 
destroys himself”; dowtia thus has the sense of “dissipation.” This is the most common 
sense and therefore the only one found in definitions and comparisons, Plat.Resp., VIII, 
560e, Aristot.Eth. Nic., II, 7, p. 1107b, 8 ff.: zepi 51 Sd60w ypnudtov Kal Aww weodtyc 
uev ErAevepiotne, UnepPoAN SE Kal EAAcuytc Aoatia kal AvekevOepia. Plut.Adulat., 19 
(II, 60d): Inim. Util., 5 (II, 88 f.), in both cases comparing Gowtoc and AvededOepoc: 





1 Root oooA— with d privativum. 

2 Aoodeta, is also used as a tech. legal term for “certainty” in Epict.Diss., II, 13, 7 
and pap. 

3 Meyer’s rendering of doodAeta as “full certainty of faith” in Ursprung, I, 10 (Lk. 
1:4) is perhaps a little exaggerated, but gives the right impression. 

Karl Ludwig Schmidt Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Bonn (Vol. 1), Basel (Vol. 2—3, 5-6). 
* Gowtoc, Gowtia. KI. Lk. and Zn. Lk. on 15:13. 

Eth. Ethica Nicomachea. 

Probl. Problemata. 

Quaest. Ouaestiones Naturales. 

1 Cf. also Cyr Hom., XIV (MPG, 77, 1073): Gomtonociac olvov, the unhealthy and 
immoderate drinking of wine. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Adulat. De Adulatore et Amico. 


Plut.Pelop.. 3, 2 (I, 279h): Galb., 16, 3 (I, 1060b), comparing Gowtia with wiKpoAoyia: 
also in the collection of stories of Gomtot, Athen.. IV, 59 ff. 


Yet the words also come to have derived and special meanings, perhaps. as Arist. 
maintains (supra), because hopeless dissipation is linked with other vices, or perhaps 
because of the influence of the original sense of incurable. At any rate, the term suggests 
something unusual and unhealthy. Thus Gowtoc is c. the “glutton” and domtia 
“gluttony.” Dio C., LXXV, 15, 7: domtétatdéc te AVOpa@nov yevOuevoc, Wote Ka 
ceUmyeloba dua Kal Epeiv: also Plut. Apophthegm (Cato maior, 1 [II, 198d]): Dio C.. 
LXV, 20, 3. Again, it means d. a “voluptuary,” and Gowtia “voluptuousness,” Plut. 
Eumen., 13, 5 (1, 591c): toUc 6€ Makeddvac KoAaKebovtec EKKEYDUEVOC Kal 
KatayopryoUvtec cic deinva Kal Ovoiac OAiyou ypdvov TO otpatdzedov Aomtiac 
Tavynyupilobors Kataywyiov Exotnoav: also Phil.Spec. Leg., IV, 91. Finally. Gowtoc 
means e. “one who lives a wild and undisciplined life.” a 
life.” Going about in women’s clothing and engaging in lighthearted vagabondage are 
described in Plut. Vit. Dec. Orat., 8, 59 (II, 847e) as do@twc Pi@vat, and Polyb. speaks of 
the Ian (read iaxyikn) Kal teyvitiKh Gowtia, XXXII, 11. 10. Plut.Adulat., 11 (II, 55c) 
has Gowtoc with Gtaxtoc, Dio C., LX VII, 6, 3 with doedyijc, Polyb., XL, 12. 7 dowtia 
with Padvuia, Athen., IV. 60 (p. 374, 14 f.. Kaibel) with xwarsé.. 


In the OT Gomtoc occurs only at Prv. 7:11 and Gomtia at Prv. 28:7 and 2 Macc. 6:4. 


In terms of the general Gk. usage, Cv Gowtac at Lk. 15.13 speaks of the 
dissipated life of the Prodigal without specifying the nature of this life, cf. v. 30. It is 
simply depicted as carefree and spendthrift in contrast to the approaching dearth. 
Aowtia occurs three times in the NT: at Eph. 5:18: my LelvoKeoe olvW, Ev w EOTIV 
Gowtia; Tt. 1:6: (of the bishop) téxva Eyav moté, my Ev Katnyoptd dowria n 
Gvondtakta; | Pt. 4:4: EeviCovtat un ovvtpeyovt@v Uv elo tThv aUthv th> Gowtiac 
Gvayvovv. In all these passages the word signifies wild and disorderly rather than 
extravagant or voluptuous living. The manner of life which these passages have in 
view would probably not have been identified as Gowtia by the Greeks, since for 


Pelop. De Pelopida. 

Galb. De Galba. 

Athen. Athenaeus, of Naucratis, at the end of the 2nd century B.C., whose Feast of 
Sophists is a formless but valuable hook of extracts of the type of variegated writing 
so common in later antiquity, ed. G. Kaibel, 1887 ff. 

2 This derivation is already forgotten in Cl. Al.Paed., II, 1, 7, 5, where there is a 
concealed allusion to Gomotoc. 

Dio C. Dio Cassius Cocceianus, of Nicea in Bithynia (c. 155-235 A.D.), a high Roman 
official, the author of a history of Rome in 80 books from Aeneas to his own time, ed. 
P. Boissevain, 1894 ff. 

Vit. Dec. Vitae Decem Oratorum. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

3 It must be stressed that Gomtoc does not mean immoral in the narrower sense. In 
Test. A. 5:1 there is only one MS for Ev 1 yauW N Gowtia: the others have either 
Okpaocia or Atexvia. 


them Gowtia is only what is particularly wasteful or luxurious or wild as compared 
with the average. We can see this in the much quoted P. Flor., 99, 6 ff. (1/2 cent. 
A.D.), where Gowteveoba1r means dissipating all one’s resources* 





Foerster 


3 r adh r 
AtTAKTEM, ATAKTOS — TAcow 





+ aUyaco.” 


[aUy1) means “radiance,” and is used fig. in PhiloPraem. Poen., 25: olc dv 6 0e0c 
aUyNv Extrcuyn thc GAnOeiac. In the NT it is used only at Ac. 20:11 for “dawn.” ] 
aUyoCo signifies a. “to shine forth.” It is found in the LXX at Lv. 13:24 ff., 38 f.: 14:56 
(aUyacovta of the white spots in leprosy). Cf. also Preis. Zaub.. III (Mimaut), 143: IV 
(Gr. Paris), 2558: also Stavyaca at 2 Pt. 1:19. It also means b. “to illuminate”: PhiloFug.. 


136: Jos.. 68; and c. “to see”: act. Soph.Phil., 217 f. and other poets; PhiloVit. Mos.., II. 
39: mid., PhiloMigr. Abr., 189 etc. 


At 2 C. 4:4: 0 060 toU al@voc tovtov EWOAWOEV TA VOHLATA TMV Aniotwv Elc TO 
ur) aUyaoattov oattopdov to eUayyehiov tic 86Enc, meaning b. does not come into 
consideration, but it is hard to decide between a. and c. Whereas the older transl. and 
the variants seem to assume a. (“that it should not shine”), parallelism to 3:13: mpOc 
tO LN AteEvioat, is a strong argument in favour of c. (“that they should not see”). 


+ Anavyacua.’ 


a. “Effulgence”: LXX Wis. 7:26 (synon. Axdppom): PhiloSpec. Leg.. IV. 123; Op. 
Mund., 146; Tatian, 15, 10. b. “reflection”: Plut.Fac. Lun., 21 (II, 934d) (Axavyacudc): 
“image”: PhiloPlant., 50 (synon. cikav); cf. also Act. Thom., 6, 35. 


4 Enel 0 vi0g Nu@v Kdotwp we Etépov (the conjecture Etaip@v in Zn. Lk. on 15:13 
seems to be superfluous) dowtevdpevoc Eonckvice TA AUTOU mevTA. 

* guyaG@ Wnd. 2 C. 136. n. 4; Cr.-K6., 181; Nageli, 25f. 

Fug. De fuga et Inventione. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

mid. middle. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

* Anovyaoua. F. J. Délger, “Sonne u. Sonnenstrahl als Gleichnis in der Logos- 
theologie des Altertums,” Antike u. Chrtt., 1 (1929), 269 ff. 

Fac. De Facie in Orbe Lunae. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 


The word is a later one. In the LXX it is used of the relation of wisdom to the 
eternal light (a), in Philo of its relation to the world (b), of that of man to God (a), and 
of the human spirit to the divine logos (a). We read of Christ in Hb. 1:3: O¢ Ov 
Anavyacua th>¢ S6Ens Kal yapaktlp tho Unootécemc aUtOU. Both meanings would 
be possible according to usage and context, yet patristic consensus favours the 
interpretation that Christ is the effulgence of the divine doxa, as sunshine is of the sun 
or light of light. 


Greg. Nyss.Apoll., II, 47 ff.: @onep mpOc TOV HAtov Axktic Kal TPOc TOV ADyVOV TO 
dxavyaCouevov o@c Chrys.Hom. in Hb. 2:2 (MPG, 63, 22): p@c Ex owtic. 


Kittel 


audaoyc 


“ss 
‘ 
x 


a. ~Self-satisfied.” Aristot. Eth. M., I, 28, p. 1192h, 30 ff.: Jos.Bell., 2. 356: 4. 96. Cf. 
the related noun aU0dée1a (aUPadic) in Is. 24:8. There the Mas. runs: 
the LXX: zéxavtat alOadia Kal tA0U toc doePGv, giving two renderings of W. At 
Hab. 3:14 one reading in the Hexapla. without Mas. basis, has the formulation: toUc 
nenoWorac Exi tf alOadeiq avtO+.b. “Arbitrary.” unconsidered”: Preisigke 
Sammelbuch, 4284; Jos.Ant., 1, 189; 4, 236; 16, 399; PhiloRer. Div. Her., 21: Opacbdtn¢ 
uEV YAP aUOdSouc, Midov SE Happaredtne oixelov. In Aesch.Prom., 1034 aU@déeta is the 
opp. of cUBovAia: in Ael. Arist.Or., 45 (II, 80, 15. Dindorf) of @pdvyotc. In X Qoh. 9:3 
aU0Gdeia == . “madness.” c. “Morose.” “gruff”: Theophr.Char., 15: the aUOGdn¢ 
soon ceases to pray dewOc 6E Kal tolc Neoic uN ExebyeoVar: Plat.Resp.. IX, 590a: 


Greg. Nyss. Gregory of Nyssa, brother of Basil of Caesarea (d.c. 394 A.D.), the most 
profound thinker of the three Cappadocians, ed. in MPG, 44—46, 1863. 

Apoll. Contra Apollonium. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Hom. in Hb. Homilies on Hebrews. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Kittel Gerhard Kittel, Tubingen. (Vol. 1—4) 

* gu0G5nc. A. Giesecke in Theophrasts Charaktere, ed. by the Phil. Ges. Leipzig 
(1897), 116-119. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

| Field, ad /oc. 

Preisigke Sammelbuch F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, 1915 ff. 

Ael. Arist. Aelius Aristides, of Adrianutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 
representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829; ed. B. Keil, 1898. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Theophr. Theophrastus, of Eresos on Lesbos (c. 372-287 B.c.), pupil of Aristotle and 
important scholar, succeeding him as head of the peripatetic school in Athens, ed. F. 
Wimmer, 1854 ff.; Charact., ed. O. Immisch, 1923: De Igne, ed. A. Gercke, 1896. 
Char. Characteres. 


aU0d6de1a, d. “Blatant,” “shameless”: Aesch.Prom., 64; Ditt. Sy, 1243, 25. In LXX Gn. 
49:3, 7 is translated aU0&5n¢; in 49:3 the sense is thus turned into the opp. and 
okAnpdc is made a parallel of aUO&d1¢ (as also in ©). In LXX Prv. 21:24 au0é6nc¢ == 

. “The critical judgment (implied in aU0G8y¢ and related substantives) of the 


egocentric attitude, which as such necessarily leads to arrogance, is peculiar to the LXX 
and influences later translations” (Bertram). 





In the two passages in which aU0G5n¢; occurs in the NT the reference is to human 
impulse violating obedience to the divine command. In both cases it is religious 
leaders who are exposed to this danger or succumb to it. At Tt. 1:7: de! yap tov 
EtioKomov AvéyKANtOV Elvat ... LA aUOGSH, EN Opytrov, LN mapowov. The related 
adjectives suggest meaning b. At 2 Pt. 2:10 heretics who are afraid of nothing are 
called aU0G5etc, i.c., bold and shameless fellows (d.). 


Cf. the blasphemies of the aU0&65n¢ in Did., 3, 6. In the similitudes of Hermss the 
aU0G5n¢ does not accept the hiddenness of divine mysteries (s., 5, 4, 2: 5, 5, 1; 9, 22, 1). 


Bauernfeind 
GUTEpKela, GUTAPKTS — 466 
aUTOATHS — Opdaw 
GUTOKATAKPITOS — Kpivo 


Aplapcia, AQPaptos — obeipw 


Aginw, Ageoic, zapinw, wapsoic 





A. The Greek Usage. 


dotévat, “to send off,” is richly attested in Gk. from an early period, and is used in 
every nuance, both lit. and figur., from “to hurl” (e.g., missiles) to “to release,” “to let 
20, or “to let be.” It may have either a material or a personal object, so that its meaning 
verges both on Avinut (— Aveotc) and xzapinut. To be emphasised is the legal use much 
attested in the pap! A@tévan twa, “to release someone from a legal relation,” whether 
office, marriage, obligation, or debt, though never in a religious sense. In the sense of “to 
pardon” it is construed with the accus. of person and gen. of object. Plat.Leg., LX, 2869a: 
TOV Spdoavta dvov; Plut.Alex., 13 (1, 671b): xdonc aitiac; P. Tebt., 5, 2 (2nd cent. 


Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
Did. Didache. 

s. similitudines . 

Bauermfeind Otto Bauernfeind, Tubingen (Vol. 1-8). 

* Aoeotc C. Vitringa, Observationes sacrae (1723), IV, 3-4. 

1 Cf. Preisigke Wort., s.v. 

Alex. De Alexandro. 


B.C.): RaVtAG Ayvonpatov Anaptynwdtov etc. In the sense of “to remit” it takes the acc. of 
object and dat. of person (Hdt., VI, 30: aUt@ thv aitinv: Hdt., VILL 140: Upiv tac 
GCuaptdééac, cf. Demosth., 59, 30; Polyb., XXI, 24, 8). 


Corresponding is the use of the rarer subst. Ggeotc, which often has the legal sense of 
“release” from office, marriage. obligation etc., as also from debt or punishment, though 
never religiously (Plat.Leg., IX. 869d: movov: Demosth., 24. 45 f.: O@Arpatoc or TWV 
OoAnpatav: we find it in these senses in inscriptions and pap.. e.g., aS “pardon” in P. 
Greci e Lat, 392, 6 (3rd cent. B.C.): to Pacttémc Extypiyavtoc TV doedw. 


TAPINUL means “to send by” or “to cause to go past” both lit. and figur. and with many 
different nuances. As “to leave behind” or “to leave off” it has the same sense as Gvinut 
cf. esp. napetméoc. “debilitated.” “tired.” This sense is often found in the LXX, where 
nmapeOhvat and (€x)AvOfvat are not infrequently par. (cf. Polyb.. I, 58, 9: tiv te Sbvanw 
TOPEAEADVTO Kal TapElvto) and the subj. is often yeimec e.g.. 2 Bac. 4:1: Jer. 4:31: Sir. 
2:12 f.. 25:23: as also Hb. 12:12 quoting Is. 35:3 (LXX Gvew-); cf. 1 Cl. 34. 1 and 4. 
Similarly Jos.Ant., 13, 343. As “to leave” or “to let bit has much the same sense as 
Ogévai (Ex. 14:12 m&pec as elsewhere Agec): simil. as “to abandon.” “to give up” (4 
Macc. 5:29: OpxKovc; anal. Ggtévat in Mk. 7:8: Jos.Ant., 4, 130. The zaptévat of Lk. 11:42 
corresponds to A@tévatin Mt. 23:23). The legal sense of “to remit” is not so prominent. 
but it does occur. Cf. already Aristoph.Ra.. 699: then Xenoph.Eq. Mag.. 7, 10; Dion. 
Hal.Ant. Rom.. II, 35, p. 310, 14: Ditt. SyHf, 742. 33 and 39: Or., 669, 50: Jos.Ant., 15, 
48: tHv Quaptiav; in LXX Sir. 23:2: td Guaptywata; in 1 Macc. 11:35 vl., taxes). 





B. The Use of Agim, Ggeoic, * in the LXX. 


In the LX X dotévat is used for a whole series of Hebrew words, a. for those 
which denote either “release,” “surrender” etc. or “leave,” “leave in peace” etc. (esp. 


common for or ,@.g., Ju. 2:23; 3:1; 16:26; 2 Bac. 16:11; 20:3; yw 104:14; or 
for , Ex. 9:21; 2 Bac. 15:16 etc.; and , e.g., Gn. 20:6; Ex. 12:23: Nu. 22:13 

etc.); b. for verbs of “remission” and indeed for , e.g., Gn. 4:13; Ex. 32:32: y 

24:18: 31:5; for , e.g., Lv. 4:20; 5:10, 13; Nu. 14:19; 15:25 f.; Is. 55:7; and , 

Is. 22:14. The object of remission is sin or guilt, mostly Guaptia(t), but also Avouia, 


GoeBeia, and in Gn. 4:13 aitia. The one who forgives is God: this is never so in Gk. 
usage, though it is naturally found in Josephus, e.g., Ant., 6, 92 (but more frequently 


Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

subst. substantive. 

P. Greci e Lat Papyri Greci e Latini, Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana, 1911 ff. 
2 Ibid., Pr.-Bauer, Nageli, 56. 

3 In the pap. “to resign,” “to concede,” cf. Preisigke WOrt. 

Ra. Ranae. 

Eq. De Equitum Magistro. 

Dion. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.c. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, Atticist 
and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiguitates Romanae. 

Or. Oratio in Timarchum. 

vl. varia lectio. 

4 mapinut — 509. 


in the secular sense). While the Gk. rendering corresponds in the first case, Gtévat 
significantly modifies the verbs of remission or forgiveness, since the original sense 

of the Heb. verbs is that of the cultic removal and expiation of sin, while G@tévat has a 
legal sense. The relationship of man to God is thus conceived of in legal terms, and 
this 1s quite alien to Greek thought. 


The noun Ggeotc is used in the LXX to translate in Lv. 25 and 27 and 


(or )in Ex. 23:11; Dt. 15:1ff.; 31:10. It is also used for “release” ( etc.) in 
Lv. 25:10; Tep 41:8, 15, 17 etc.: esp. Is. 58:6; 61:1, where it denotes eschatological 
liberation. In Est. 2:18 it means “amnesty” or “exemption from taxation.” It means 


“forgiveness” only in the translation of N as TOV yitapov TOV 
SieotaApévov elc Ageow at Lv. 16:26. Except in this legal sense Ageotc is correctly 


used for j?°5°N and .s Josephus uses Ggeotc for human forgiveness in Bell., 1, 
481, but mostly for release, as in Ant., 2, 67; 12, 40; 17, 185. 


C. The NT Usage. 


1. NT usage exhibits most of the possibilities. dgtévai means “to let go” or “to leave”: 
Mk. 1:20 and par. (tOv TOTEPC): 10:28f. and par. (mavTo. ete.) 12:12 and par. (aUtdév):; Jn. 
4:3 (thv Tovéaiav); 16:28 (tOV KOGHOV) etc. Aohev authv O TUPETOS (Mk. 1:31; cf. Jn. 
4:52) is also good Gk.. as is d@tévat govi (Mk. 15:37) and t0 zveUpo (Mt. 27: 3Wo, 
too, is drévat yovaiKa or Avdpo in 1 C. 7:11-13 (cf. Hdt., V, 39). It also means “to leave 
or to set aside”: Mk. 7:8 (tv EvtoAjy): Mt. 23:23 (ta Bapotepa TOU VOHOv). cf. Jos.Ant.. 
4, 130: Awévtac toUc natpiovc VOuoUvc Kal TOV TOUTOE AUTOIC DEHEvov tuLdv Oedv: 4 
Macc. 5:29 (— 509): again, Mt. 5:40 (10 ipatiov): Mt. 23:38 (0 olkoc Un @v): 24:4 0F. (elc 
TOPOAOLPOVETOL Kal cic Agietat KtX.); R. 1:27 (thv ovouknv ypfow): Rev. 2:4 (thv 
yaniv cov thv zpatyv). It is used for “to leave behind” in Mk. 1:18 and par. (ta 
diktva); 12:19-22 (téxva or onépwa): Mt. 5:24 (10 6Opdv cov EuzpooVev toU 
Ovotaotypiov); 18:12 (toUc Evevi}Kovta Evvéa. sc. tPOPata); In. 4:28 (tHv Udpiav): 14:18 
(Undc Opavortc): 27 (cipyvyv): Hb. 6:1 (tOv thc Apyc Adyov) etc. It can also mean “to 
leave in peace.” “to let alone”? Mk. 11:6: 14:6; Mt. 3:15; 19:14: Lk. 13:8: Jn. 11:48; Rev. 
2:20 etc.. cf. Mk. 13:2: oU uN AgeOA AiBoc Exi AiBov: cf. Lk. 19:44. Similarly Ac. 14:17: 
OUK Auaptvpov aUTOV Aoef)Kev. and Hb. 2:8: oUSEV AonKev aUtM Avundtaxtov. Finally. 
it can also mean “to allow” or “to permit”: Mk. 1:34 (oUK Ngte AGAElv 10 Sapovia); 5:19. 
37 and par. etc. Occasionally we also have the Hellenistic request formula Ggec (or 
Gwete), e.g., in Mk. 7:27; 15:36 and par.: Mt. 3:15: 7:4 and p&r 


2. There are also the instances in which G@tévai means “to remit” or “to forgive,” 
whether in the profane sense in Mt. 18:27 (tO Sé&vetov) and 32 (tv Oger), or more 
often in the religious. The objects are téic Guaptiac (Mk. 2:5 ff.; Lk. 7:47 ff.; In. 
20:23 etc.); ta Guaptyuata (Mk. 3:28); 10 nmapaxtmpata (Mt. 6:14 f.); ai Gvopiot (R. 


Heb. Hebrew. 

5 On Gogotc in the LXX, Deissmann B., 94-97. 

6 thv woynv would, of course, be better Gk., cf. Jos.Ant., 1, 218; Bell., 2, 153 etc. 

7 This is good Gk.; occasionally it is used for paw or JI, cf. Schl. Mt., 88, 91, 289, 
484, 650. 

8 Cf. Blass-Debr. § 364, | and 2; and Pr.-Bauer 








4:7 quoting y 31:1); N Exivowa thc Kapdiac cov (Ac. 8:22). It may be used either 
elliptically or absolutely (Mk. 4:12; 11:25 f.; Mt. 6:14 f.; 12:32 and par.). The usage 
of the post-apostolic fathers is similar. 


The noun dgeotic almost always means “forgiveness” (God’s), usually with the 
gen. Guaptwov (Mk. 1:4 and par.; Mt. 26:28: Lk. 1:77; 24:47; Ac. 2:38; 5:31; 10:43: 
13:38: 26:18; Col. 1:14; cf. Hb. 10:18), and once with tWv mapantmpdtov (Eph. 1:7), 
either elliptically or absolutely. Even where Ggeotc is meant in the sense of 
“liberation” (twice in Lk. 4:18 quoting Is. 61:1 and 58:6), this at least includes the 
thought of forgiveness. The usage in the post-apostolic fathers is again the same. 


The same sense is borne by RApECIC? found only once at R. 3:25: 81d thv mGpeow 
TOV TPOVEYOVOTOV AuaptHUatwV Ev th Avoyfh toU OeoU. This word, which is not 
found in the LXX, has the same legal meaning as the verb maptévo1 (— 509) and is 
attested in this sense? in Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., VII, 37, p. 1393, 13 f€: thv ev 
Ohooyeph) napeoww oUy eUpovto, thy S& Elc ypovov Ooov Aéiovv GvaBoany EkaBdd. 


The forgiveness denoted by Ggeotc (Atévat) and m&peoic is almost always that of 
God. In the Synoptists (cf. also Ac. 8:22; Jm. 5:15) this is mostly a forgiveness to 
which man is continually referred and which he can receive on request so long as he is 
ready to forgive others (Mt. 6:12, 14 f.; 18:21—35; Lk. 17:3 f., Mk. 11:25). To this 
extent, the concept is the same as the OT and Jewish idea of forgiveness Yet there 
is anew and specifically Christian feature. For the community realises that it has to 
receive from God the forgiveness which is offered to men through the saving act 
which has taken place in Jesus Christ. As it tells us that Jesus Himself dispensed 
forgiveness (Mk. 2:5 ff. and par.), so it, too, dispenses forgiveness through Him (Col. 
1:14; Eph. 1:7; Ac. 13:38), through His name (Lk. 24:47; Ac. 10:43; 1 Jn. 2:12), on 
His commission (Jn. 20:23), esp. in baptism (Ac. 2:38; Hb. 6:1 f.; cf. Mk. 1:4 and 
par.) and the Lord’s Supper (Mt. 26:28). To the extent that the community is 
established by the act of salvation as the holy community of the last age (— 


9 rapinut — 509. 

10 Perhaps also BGU, 624, 21, cf. Deissmann NB, 94. 

11 The same antith. of full release and postponement is found in PhiloFlacc., 84: 
Coeotc mavteays and Unép0eotc. Trench, 69-74 defends the distinction between 
Ceoic and mépeote. 

12 On the terminology and understanding of forgiveness in Judaism, cf. Bousset- 
Gressmann, 388 ff.; W. Staerk, Stinde u. Shade nach der Vorstellung des dlteren 
Judentums (1905); O. Schmitz, Die Opferanschauung des spdteren Judentums und die 
Opferaussagen des NT (1910): Moore, I; A. Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement 
(1928); Dalman WJ, 1, 334 ff.; Schl. Mt., 213 f., 289, 559: Str.-B., I, 421 f., 424 ff., 
495, 795 f.: II, 585 f. Jos. uses Aptévan for “to forgive” (cf. Schl. Mt., 213); it also 
occurs in Test. G. 6:3, 5: 7:5. Philo often uses Goeotc in the sense of forgiveness 
(Quaptnudatev, Vit. Mos., IL, 147: Spec. Leg., | 190; @v EEhuaptev, Spec. Leg., I, 
237; TaVIOV GuaptnuUdtov Kal mapavountudtav Spec. Leg., I, 215): but he also uses it 
for liberation, Spec. Leg., Il, 39, 67 and 122; Vit. Mos., I, 123; Det. Pot. Ins., 144; and 
often figur. for the liberation of the yoy) from the o@ua and the 7&0n (Rer. Div. Her., 
273; Congr., 89 and 107-109; Mut. Nom., 228: Sacr. AC., 122), or of the voUc from 
its own strivings (Migr. Abr., 32). 


ExkAnoia), forgiveness is an eschatological blessing and is expressly described as 
such in Lk. 1:77 (cf. 4:18): the same view obviously underlies both Paul and Hb. If 
the thought of forgiveness is of fundamental significance in the NT, its terminological 
explication is not highly developed, and Ggeotc (or Gorévai and mépeotc) are rare in 
Paul and John, being found only at R. 3:25; Col. 1:14: Eph. 1:7; Jn. 20:23: 1 Jn. 1:9 
and 2:12. Yet in Paul the thought is expressed in such terms as — odtkatoovvn and — 
KataAdayn, in Hb. by — ayiéew and > Ka0apicetv, which are also found in Jn., as 
also by such cognate or related concepts as > Ikaopdc, > (Ano) AWtpMotc, — 
Anonoveo0a1, — yapiCeo0at etc. (cf. the linking of Agiévoi with related concepts in R. 
3:24 f.; 4:7; Col. 1:14; Eph. 1:7; 1 Jn. 1:9; Hb. 9:22 f.). 


All this makes it plain a. that the OT conception of God as the Judge to whom 
man is responsible is maintained; b. that God's forgiveness is not deduced from an 
idea of God or His grace, but is experienced as His act in the event of salvation, so 
that preaching does not consist in illuminating instruction regarding the idea of God 
but in the proclamation of the act of God; c. that forgiveness as an eschatological 
event renews the whole man, in whom sin was not just something isolated and 
occasional but the power which determined his whole being; d. that forgiveness can 
be received only when man affirms God's judgment on himself, the old man, in the 
confession of sins (1 Jn. 1:9; Jm. 5:16; Ac. 19:18; cf. Mk. 1:5 and par.) and penitence 
(Lk. 24:47; Ac. 2:38; 5:31; 8:22: Hb. 6:1, 6; cf. Mk. 1:4 and par.), which corresponds 
to — niotic in Paul and John. There is thus avoided the legal understanding of the 
thought of forgiveness as a remission of punishment related only to past events; the 
future is included in eschatological forgiveness. 





Bultmann 
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Agiotynul, Axzootacia, O1yootacia 





Agioty1. 


Trans. “to remove,” either spatially or from the context of a state or relationship (twa 
TwWoC Or TI Ax6 Twoc), or from fellowship with a person == “to seduce,” “to win away” 
from someone, ether privately or politically. Hence also the intrans. sense “to remove 
oneself.” “to resign.” “to desist.” “to fall away.” 





Of these different meanings the only ones which are important theologically are those 
which concern alienation from persons. 


In the LXX, with the most diverse equivalents in the Mas.. Agiotac@at is used of 
political (Gn. 14:4; 2 Ch. 21:8: Tob. 1:4) and religious (Dt. 32:15: Jos. 22:18 f., 23: Da. 
9:9: Gr. Sir. 10:12) apostasy. In the latter sense it has become a tech. term. so that we can 
read in Jer. 3:14: Exiotpagnte viol dgeotKotec (cf. Is. 30:1: tékva Anootétat). Normally 
it is AxO OeoU or AxO0 Kvpiov. but also x0 S1aOjKNc Ayiac (1 Macc. 1:15) and azo 
Lapteiac matépav (1 Macc. 2:19). The material equivalents are Aatpevew Oeoic Etépotc 


Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 


Dt. 7:4); oUK eicaxovew (Dt. 9:10); Kkatadumelv tO Dt. 32:15). The apostasy finds 
expression in a disobedient cultic and ethical worship of other gods. 


In the NT the religious sense 1s at least found alongside others. In Ac. 15:38; 5:37; 
19:9 the word seems to acquire increasingly the emphatic sense of religious apostasy. 
In Hb. 3:12 it is used expressly of religious decline from God. The opposite here 1s: 
tv ApyNv th>o Unoothoemc péypt téAOvC BeBaiav Katéyew (3:14). This apostasy 
entails an unbelief which abandons hope: goons to | Tm. 4:1 apostasy implies 
capitulation to the false beliefs of heretics? This apostasy is an eschatological 
phenomenon: Ev Uotépoic Kaipolc. The same view is found in Lk. 8:13, where 
AoiotacVat is used absolutely. The reference is to the situation of Rev. 3:8. 
Aoiotac0at thus approximates to — GioOa1, as may be seen in Hermss., 8, 8, 2: 
tec SE AUTOV Eic TéAOC Ané0tH OAV ... ERAGOOHUNOAV TOV KUpLoV Kal GmNpviodto 
KOULOV. 





? r 
G7T00TQOLG. 


A later construction for Andotacit The word presupposes the concept Gnootén¢ 
“to be an apostate,” and thus signifies the state of apostasy. whereas Gxdotacic denotes 
the act. Politically an Gnootét1¢ is a “rebel” (Polyb.. V. 41. 6: 57. 4: toU Baotiéwc: Diod. 
S.. XV. 18: th\¢ zatpidoc). and this sense is retained in Axootacia (Plut.Galb.. 1 (1. 
1052e): thv Gx0 Népwvoc Anootaciav: Jos. Vit., 43: 61d thv Axootaciav tv ax0 
Papatov: Ap.. 1. 135 f.; Ant., 13, 219. 


In the LXX it also occurs in the political sense in | Esr. 2:23. It is particularly 
employed, however. in the religious sense. Jos. 22:22: Jer. 2:19; 2 Ch. 29:19 (the apostasy 
of Ahaz): 33:19 (of Manasseh). Cf. 1 Macc. 2:15 (used absol.); Asc. Is. 2:4. Gxootéty¢ 
has also retained this religious sense, cf. Is. 30:1; 2 Macc. 5:8: Jason W¢ TOV VOLOV 
Anootatyc Kal PoeAvoodpevoc; Nu. 14:9: Jos. 22: 16, 19: Axootatyc AxO TOU Kupiov. 





In the NT Ac. 21:21 may be compared with 2 Macc. 5:8. Here the reproach is 
brought against Paul: Gnootaciav StSdoKetg GMO Mavoéwc. Materially this implies 
the rejection of the Torah? In 2 Th. 2:3 Gnootacia is used in the absol. sense as an 
event of the last days alongside or prior to (?) the appearance of the GvOpamoc thc 
Gvoutac. Here a Jewish traditior is adopted which speaks of complete apostasy from 
God and His Torah shortly before the appearance of the Messiah. This is applied to 





1 Cf. Herm.v., 2, 3, 2; 3, 7, 2. 

2 Cf. Herm:s., 8, 9, 1: Evéuetvav th aiotet; Just.Dial., 8, 2: Apiotacbat TOV toU 
oMtN pos AOyov; 20, 1: ... to yv@oews (ME0U); 111, 2: thc iotems (XpiotoU). 

3 Cf. Just.Apol., I, 50, 12: of ywHptot aUtoU mavtec AnéotH OAV, Apvnodpevoi aUTOV. 
1 C. A. Lobeck on Phryn.Ecl., 528. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Ap. Contra Apionem. 

2 Cf. Str.-B., II, 753 f.; G. Kittel, “Paulus im Talmud,” in Rabbinica (1920), 14. 

3 Str.-B., III, 637. 


the apostasy of Christians from their faith to error and unrighteousness (v. 11f.) in the 
last days (Mt. 24:11 f.). Again we have the situation of Lk. 8:13 


In Just.Dial., 110, 2 the GvOpmmoc th\¢ Gvoptiac 2 Th. 2:3 is called 0 thc 
Anootaciac GvOpwmoc. He comes in the power of Satan, who in Just.Dial., 103, 5 is 
brought into etymological connection with Gmootatyc. Cf. Act. Thom., 32 D. 


+ OlyooTaoia. 


“Division,” “disunity,” “contention”: Hdt., V, 75: Plut.Aud. Poet., 4 CII, 20c). Esp. 
“political revolt” or “party dissension”: Solon Fr., 3,37 (Diehl, I, 24); Theogn., 78 (Diehl, 
I, 121). LXX, 1 Macc. 3:29: Kal ol popordyot ths yOPas OAiyou yaw THs Styootacias Kal 
TAN Nc Kateokevdacev Ev th yf)... 


In the NT it signifies “objective disunity” in the community. In R. 16:17 it occurs 
in connection with the oxévdaha mepl tHv SiSayyv; in 1 C. 3:3 in a alongside 
Choc kal Epic == td oyiopata of 1:10; in Gl. 5:20 between EpiWelat and alpéoetc to 
denote general parties within the church. Probably in these passages, too, d1yootacia 
has a limited “political” sense. It is within the ExkAnoia that Styootaciat arise. 





This political character is plain in 1 CL., cf. 46, 5: Ivati Epetc kal Ovpol Kal 
Siyootaciat kal oyiowata, mOAEuOc Te Ev Univ: 51, 1 Apynyol otdoemc Kal Styootaciac 
EvevnOnoav. On the other hand, in Herm.s., 8, 7, 5: v., 3, 9, 9; m., 2, 3 Styootacia has the 
more general sense of “contentiousness,” and in s., 8, 10, 2 of “cleavage.” 


Schlier 
Aponowe — 6por0¢ 


Aopila — dpoc 





4 Dob. Th., 270 f. thinks that the reference 1s to the religious and moral declension, 
not “of the community of Christians but of the non-Christian world.” But the term 
Gnxootacia is against this, for it includes a prior turning to God. To be sure, the 
Anootatat and the appearance of the GvOpmzoc th\>¢ Avouiac are to be differentiated, 
but only in such a way that the apostasy makes possible the power of the man of sin, 
and this in turn increases the apostasy. The same applies in the passage quoted from 
Justin. 

Aud. De Audiendis Poetis, Quomodo Adolescens Poetas audire debeant. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Diehl E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, 1925. 

Theogn. Theogonia. 

m. mandata. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 
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|. Apart from references to the Babylonian captivity in Mt. 1:11, 12, 17 and Ac. 
7:43, and the single mention in | Pt. 5:13 (— 2.), the term BaBuAwv is found only in 
the Apocalypse, where it 1s applied in a most significant manner as a symbolical name 
for the ungodly power of the last time: BaBvAwv N weydan (14:8; 16:19; 17:5; 18:2, 
10, 21), the great city! (17:18; 18:10, 16, 18, 19, 21). The destruction of Babylon is 
proclaimed by an angelic voice in 14:8. The place of the fall of Babylon in the 
apocalyptic drama (with the outpouring of the 7th vial) 1s indicated in 16:19. Then in 
17:1 to 19:10-the divine expressly portrays this city and its fall in 7 vision’. He paints 
it in the symbolical form of a harlot: the great whore (17:1; 19:2), the mother of 
harlots and the abomination of the earth (17:5)? She sits on a beast with 7 heads and 
10 horns, strikingly adorned* Her name is written on her forehead.s She is drunk with 
the blood of the saints slain within the cit? (17:3-6).7 The interpretation of the image 
(17:7—18) bursts its framework: its plastic fixity yields to dramatic movement. In 


+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 
* BaBvAm@v. Comm. on Rev. 17 and 18. Also Hastings DB, I, 213 f.; A. Schlatter, Das 
AT in der Apk. (1912), 90ff.; Gesch. d. ersten Christenheit (1926), 301 ff., T. Zahn, 
Einl. i. d NT IP (1906), 17ff. (on 1 Pt. 5:13); A. H. Blom, “De Ondergang van Rome 
naar de Apk.,” ThT, 18 (1884), 541 ff.; J. Sickenberger, “Die Johannesapk. und 
Rom,” BZ, 17 (1926), 270 ff. 
1 Cf. Strabo, XVI, 1, 5 (of the historical Bab.): Epnuia weyGrn otlv A weyaAn wOAtc: 
and Rev. 18:19: f mOXic¢ A weyGAn ... utd WpA Npynu®dy 
2 v. Loh. Apk., 135. 
3 The mode of expression is Jewish. Cf. the use of 2X in Rabb. writings: MIN 
Shab., 7, 2 ff.: “The 39 chief activities (forbidden on the Sabbath)”; niax 

BQ, 1, 1: “The 4 main forms of injuries” etc. Above all S. Nu., 134 on 27:12: 
Moses O°N°237 °AN, “the greatest prophet,” “the main prophet.” Thus tmp zopvOv 
means the chief whore in the world. Cf. also Jn. 8:44 where the devil is the “father of 
lies.” The pvotnptv of the name in Rev. 17:5 does not lie, then, in the expression 
“mother,” as supposed in Loh. Apk., 139, but in the name BoPviav. It is a pwotHptiov 
in the sense that it cannot be understood literally, but only xvevuwatik@c (Bss. Apk., 
404), as a symbolical name. 
4 This denotes the harlot, but there 1s also a hint of the wealth and power of the city. 
5 It is attested of Roman harlots that they bore their names on their foreheads, Sen. 
Rhet.Contr., I, 2, 7; Juv., 6, 122 f. 
6 The divine feels so strongly the unity of the images (harlot, beast) with what they 
depict (city, antichrist) that he can easily pass from the one to the other in his 
statements. Cf. 17:16; 17:6 with 18:24: esp. 17:3: kaOnuévyv Exl Onpiov ... yétovta. 
7 In the whole apocalyptic drama BaBvAwv is the great antitype of the new Jerusalem 
which comes down from heaven (21:2) as the holy city. In place of the xopvn 
Babylon in this world there will come the vougn Jerusalem (21:2) in the new world. 





union with 10 kings, the beast on which the city sits—the antichrist of c. 13—will 
destroy the city and burn it with fire (17:16). It is God who will thus bring judgment 
on the city (17:17; 18:8: 19:2). At its fall there is jubilation in heaven but sorrow 
among the inhabitants of earth (c. 18). 


The most important features of this picture are taken from the OT prophets. This 
is true even of the name Babylon. The historic city and empire of Babylon were 
always depicted by the prophets as the ungodly power par excellence. Thus even after 
the fall of Babylon, Babel, as they saw it, represented for later Jewish readers of 
Scripture, and also for early Christians (— 517), the very epitome and type of an 
ungodly and domineering city® the localisation of which might vary with the current 
historical situation.” The image of the whore also comes from the OT. Tyre is thus 
named in Is. 23:15 ff.19 and Nineveh in Na. 3:4.11 In addition, the same picture is 
often used in connection with the idolatry of Israel! The image of the beast is taken 
even in detail from Da. 7. Thus we might well say that the whole depiction of the 
Apocalypse, esp. c. 18, is made up of OT thoughts and expressions rather after the 
manner of a mosaic. 





The sayings of Jesus have also had their influence on the shaping of the visions. 
Thus, for the heavenly command to depart from Babylon we have models in Is. 48:20: 
52:11; Jer. 50:8; 51:6 etc. on the one hand, but also in Mt. 24:15 ff. and par. on the 
other. In Rev. 18:21 we have a mixture of Jer. 51:63 f. and Mt. 18:6 and par. Perhaps 
we are also to see an influence of Mt. 23:25 (cf. 23:27) on Rev. 17:4 (the golden cup 
full of abomination and impurity). 


Many other traditional features must have passed into the visions of the divine 
which we cannot now track down in detail. Thus the fact that the woman sat on the 


c. chapter. 

OT Old Testament. 

8 Cf. Schlatter, Gesch. d. erst. Chr., 301. 

9 Other features of the city are taken over with the type, e.g., that 1t 1s situated on 
many waters (Rev. 17:1 on the basis of Jer. 51:13), even though they apply only to the 
historical Babylon and are no longer relevant in the current situation (hence the 
allegorical interpretation in 17:15). 

10 Since Babel has become a type of the ungodly city, all the OT warnings and 
judgments concerning such cities are applied to it even though originally pronounced 
against other powers. Thus the complaint of kings, merchants and sailors at its fall in 
Rev. 18:9-19 is largely influenced by Ez. 27, where the reference is to Tyre. 

11 In these two passages the harlotry does not denote idolatry, as normally in the OT, 
but the trading activity of the city. We are to remember this in relation to the whore 
Babylon in Rev. 17; cf. 18:11-19. 

12 Cf. esp. Ez. 16. To bring in Mandaean par. to explain the image (e.g., Loh. Apk.., 
142) is thus unnecessary, quite apart from more general critical objections to this 
course. 

13 The form of the quotations shows that the divine knew his Bible in the original 
Heb. rather than the Gk. trans. Yet he never quotes exactly; he rather makes free use 
from memory of OT expressions and clauses, often intermingling different passages, 
as one who has learned much of the Bible by heart. 

par. parallel. 











beast (which is disregarded in the interpretation in 17:7ff. and even contradicted in 
17:16, — 515), probably derives from the writer's acquaintance with pictures of a 
goddess or god riding ona beast/4 Again, she holds a cup in her hand, and the 
question arises whether this feature is suggested by depictions of goddesses with the 
horn of plenty.1° 





All these different elements are arranged by the divine in his visions into a great 
and uniform whole in which he sees part of what is going to take place in the 
immediate future (Rev. 1:1). He knows that the city which is to be destroyed 1s 
already present, Rev. 17:18: N yovn ... Eottv A (article) m6A1¢ N WeyaAyn N Eyovoa 
(present) Baotheiav Exl TOV Paotdé@v thc yfc. This can only be Ront®. The main 
arguments for this are a. Rev. 17:9: the city lies on 7 hills, and Rome is almost 
proverbially known as the city of 7 hills?” b. it was common for later Judaism to 
apply to Rome the title Babel as a type of ungodly power (— 5 15}8 Cf Apc. Bar. 
67:7; Sib., 5, 143 and 159, and many Rabbinic passaged 


2. In 1 Pt. 5:13 also, where we have greetings from the Christian church Ev 
BaBvAWvt to the churches of Asia Minor, the reference can only be to Rome. The 
essential reasons for this, apart from those already mentioned, are a. the general 
application to Rome in early exegesis, with only a few trifling exception¢2 the lack 
of even a hint that Peter ever stayed or worked in the land of Babylon, as distinct from 
the fairly solid historicity of his stay and martyrdom in Romé! 





14 E.g., the depiction of Attis sitting on the lion in Haas, No. 9-11, Leipoldt (1926), 
No. 146; further examples may be found in Loh. Apk., 136. More commonly the deity 
stands on the beast, as in Haas-Leopoldt, No. 117, 119, 121, 122 (Zeus of Doliche and 
goddesses); also Haas, No. 5 Zimmern (1925), No. 1 and 2 (Hittite); v. also 9-11, p. 
XV b f. and XVII a.; also H. Gunkel, Schiipfung und Chaos (1895), 365. 

15 On the use of the popular belief in Nero redivivus in interpretation of the beast of 
17:8ff., cf. Bss., 411 ff. 

16 This is the view of all the more recent expositors apart from Loh. His thesis is that 
the reference to Rome is impossible because Babylon and the beast are obviously 
demonic or satanic rather than political powers. This 1s true. But it is a feature of the 
Apoc. that the world in which the divine actually lives, and the forces which 
determine it, are regarded as demonic. 

17 Loh., 140, with examples. The cogency of this argument is shown by the fact that 
Loh. himself can hardly escape tt. 








18 It is to be noted that in the prophets and Judaism generally denotes both the 

city and the state; the former is the epitome of the power of the latter. The equation 
with Rome is later understood in the same way. Indeed, in Rabb. wnitings 791) (== 
Pan) often means the empire rather than the city. 

19 In addition to the passages mentioned in Str.-B., III, 816, cf. also Nu. r., 7 on 
5:2ff.; Midr. Ps. 121 (ed. Buber, 507). 

20 Zn., Einleitung?, II, 17 ff. In two minusc. this interpretation has even made its way 
into the text. 

21 Zn., op. cit.,H. Lietzmann, Petr. u. Pls. in Rom (1927). On the whole subject, cf. 
Wnd. Kath. Br, 82. 


If we accept this reference to Rome in | Pt. 5:13, then we must follow Schlattér 
in his deduction “not merely that Peter expects the destruction of Rome and sees it in 
the prophetic utterances against Babylon, but that the whole Church both in Rome and 
Asia Minor shared this view.” 





Kuhn 


+ BaBoc (— Uyoc) 


“External depth.” a. The depth of a stratum (== mass or greatness), Mt. 13:5; thc yc, 
Jos.Ant., 8, 63; or the direction (downward), Ez. 32:24: sic yfi¢ B&@oc; Lk. 5:4: sic 70 
Bé00c, not necessarily suggesting how great is the depth. Often with Uwoe, as in Is. 7:11: 
cic B&90c f sig Uyoc; Dg., 7, 2; Corp. Herm., XI, 20b. b. Depth as one dimension of a 
o@ua or otepsdv, and indeed the dimension 70 zpdo0ev Kal tO Avtiksivevov Arist.Cael., 
II, 1, p. 284b, 25; the opp. of ExvzoAy, Gen. Corr., II, 2, p. 330a, 18. Hence B&00¢ comes 
to denote the spatial depth, e.g., of the earth, Cael., II, 13, p. 294a, 26, or of the sea, Barn., 
10, 10, or of the outermost sphere, PhiloSom., I, 21, or of cosmic space, Preis. Zaub., IV, 
575; 662 f., or of the GBuoooc, Wis. 10:19; Gr. Sir. 24:5. 





“Depth” or “depths” figuratively in many different senses, mostly to denote the 
inscrutability or hiddenness as well as the vastness or greatness of something. It may 
denote the general character of man, Plat.Theaet., 183e: Plut.Fab. Max., 1 (1, 174c). It is 
also used of ExtotUN, PhiloPoster. C., 130; Som., II, 271; of cogia, Ebr., 112; of ypagn, 


22 Gesch. d. erst. Chr., 303. 

Kuhn Karl Georg Kuhn, Tiibingen (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Gottingen (Vol. 5), 
Heidelberg (Vol. 6). 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Arist. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Cael. De Caelo. 

opp. oppositum. 

Gen. Corr. De Generatione et Corruptione . 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Theaet. Theaetetus. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Fab. De Fabio Maximo. 

Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 


Origin. Joh. XX, 10, 74; of woyn, PhiloSom., I, 200; Origin. Joh. VI, 58, 297; of kapdia, 
Jdt. 8:14; Just.Dial., 121, 2. 


In the NT it is used of this figurative depth onlt in relation to God or the world. 
Thus in R. 11:32 God’s depth of riches, wisdom and knowledge is distinguished first 
by His unsearchability to human judgment and then by His character as the God who 
meets us in hidden ways and judgments? Similarly in | C. 2:10 the depth of the 
activity of God is concealed from the world in principle: it is accessible only to the 
mveULa TOU OeoU. The opposite is to be found in td Babéa toU catavd (Rev. 2:24) 
which disclose themselves to libertine practice+ Analogies are to be found especially 
in Gnostic terminology: Tert.Val., 1; Iren., I, 21, 2; Hipp.Ref., V, 6, 4: Emexdeoav 
EAUTOUS YVMOTIKOVG, PHOKOVTES LOVOL TA BON yivmoxetv. Yet it should be noted that 
in Gnosticism God and His Bé&oc are understood in the sense of being. For this 
reason there is not merely reference to the Ba8oc of the matyp (Ongin. Joh. I, 2, 18; 
Hipp.Ref., V, 9, 1), but God Himself can be B&Ooc (Act. Thom., 143; Hipp.Ref., VI, 
30, 7). In the NT even the world as a hostile depth does not disclose its depth as a 
given quantity but as a power which withdraws and which thus threatens in virtue of 
its unfathomable nature. In R. 8:39 BaOoc, is a Ktiotc like d0vautc etc. The tom0c is 
known as a power, whereas in Gnosticisn? the power (of God) is understood as 
tomoc.© In Eph. 3:187 B&8oc stands in a series—aAt0c, uKoc, Uyoc, B&00¢c—which 








Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

NT New Testament. 

| Apart from 2 C. 8:2, cf. Wnd., ad loc. 

2 On the Hellenistic form cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), 243, 3. 

3 Cf. Apc. Bar.: 14:8 (1 Cl., 40, 1). 

4 Cf. the sacrament of the GxoAdtpmotc N Elc¢ TO B&BS Katé&yovCG aUTOVG (Iren., 1, 
23-2). 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Val. Contra Valentinianos. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

Hipp. Hippolytus (c. 160-235 A.D.), disciple of Irenaeus. His main work A Refutation 
of all Heresies in 10 books is directed against Greek philosophy as the mother of all 
heresies, ed. by different scholars in Die griech. christi. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1897 ff. 

Ref. Refutatio Omnium Haeresium. 

Act. Acts of Thomas. 

5 Cf. C. Schmidt, “Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache,” TU, 8 (1892), 336, 
358. 

6 The depth of the world is always spoken of according to the understanding and 
access to it. In y 129:1 B&On is an image for a difficult situation (== td BGOn thc 
Qardoons in y 68:3). In Qoh. 7:24 (25) it is used ethically; in Porphyr. Vit. Plot., 16 
speculatively: in Mak. Homil., 8, 1 (MPG, 34, 528c) mystically. 





denotes the heavenly KANotc or KAnpovopia. These first express the three dimensions, 
the third dividing into Uyoo/Bé00c. The heavenly inheritance is thought of as a cube, 
like the heavenly Jerusalem in Rev. 21:16, b.BB, 75b and the heavenly ExkAnoia in 
Herm.v., 3, 2, 5. They then denote the four quarters of the eartlP The inheritance is 
thus comprehensively indicated. 








Cf. Iren.Epid., 1, 34: (Christ) “embraces the whole world, its breadth and length, its 
height and depth ... illumining the heights (1.e., heaven) and penetrating to the depths, to 
the foundations of the earth, spreading out the expanses from morning to evening and 
directing the spaces from north to south ...” Iren., V, 17, 4: Exiderxvbav TO Uyoc Kal 
uf}Koc Kal TAGtOS Kal PUAOS Ev Eavtd) (== tA népata thic vic). Preis. Zaub., IV, 965 ff.: 
the olkoc toU SoU (or God Himself) represents salvation as an embracing cube. Pist. 
Soph., 133: “To wander through the portions of the earth ... from without inwards and 
from within outwards, from above downwards ... and from the heights to the depths ... 
and from the length to the breadth ...” (ibid., 130, 148). 9 


Schlier 


(Baivo,) AvaPaive, katoBaive, uetapaive 





(Baivo). 


This word is not found in the NT nor in Philo. It occurs only twice in Jos: Ant., 1, 20: 
TOUS EEw Patvovtac Apetiic sydAatg nepipdArAEt ovpopaic, and Ant., 19, 220: oU advo 
tolc nool Paivew Sovdusvov (Claudius). In the LXX we find it in no more than 4 
passages: Dt. 28:56; Wis. 4:4; 18:16; 3 Macc. 6:31. Even on inscriptions (Ditt. Syl. 3 540, 
163) and pap. (BGU, IV, 1192, 10) it is rare. 


Class. Gk. is dominated by the intrans. sense of “to go,” “to stride,” “to stretch the 
legs” (‘to ride”); and then “to go away,” “to come” and “to go on before.” 


7 Ad loc. Dib. Gefbr.: A. Dieterich, Jbch. f. Phil., Suppl., XVI (1888), 766, 802; 
Reitzenstein Poim., 25 f.; E. Peterson, Eic Osdc (1926), 250, 3. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

BB Baba Batra, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Last Gate (Legal Questions, 
Immovables) (Strack, Hinl., 51). 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

8 J. Hehn, Siebenzahl und Sabbath (1907), 13 f., 76 f.; J. Lewy, OLZ, 26 (1923), 538 
f. 

Epid. Epideixis. 

Pist. Soph. Pistis Sophia, original Gnostic work in Coptic (3rd. century A.D.), ed. C. 
Schmidt, 1925. 

9 Without the full formula, Pogn. Inscr. Sém, 48. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 
Ditt. W. Dittenberger, Sy//loge Inscriptionum Graecarumt. 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kel. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

Gk. Greek. 





The term acquires another meaning 1n the cultic texts of the mysteries. In the Mithr. 
Liturg., 2, 7 it denotes the heavenly journey of the soul: 6zm¢ Ey@ Udvoc alntOc OUpavOv 





Batveo.2 With few exceptions,3 however, AvaBatvew rather than Batvetv is used for the 
soul’s ascent to heaven. 


In the secular sphere there is an analogous use of Batvew in Anth. Pal., XVI, 6: d 8€ 
Didrinnov ddEa ndédw Osiov Ayy. PéBaKe Opdveov. 


dvoBaivo. 


1. The basic meaning is spatial, 1.e., “to rise from the depths to the heights.” It 1s used 
for climbing aboard a ship, mounting a horse or climbing a mountain. Geographically it 


denotes mounting from a plain to a city, ! from the coast inland, from the mouth of a river 
upstream, from the street over the threshold, up the steps of a house, from the lower 


storey of a house to the upper. The orator mounts the rostrum (gic tO Bijua) or appears on 
an elevated place before the people (sic [ExI] tO TAMP0c). The advocate rises to address 
the court (cig tO SikactHptov). ~ Sometimes dvaBatvew is used with the simple acc. and no 
prep.2 The spatial use of dvaBatvew in the LXX is similar. It is mostly a rendering of 

3 In the NT it has this sense mostly in the Gospels. To avoid the crowds or to pray, 

Jesus climbs a hill (Mt. 5:1; 14:23; 15:29 and par.). He joins His disciples in the boat (Mt. 
14:22 and par.), He goes up with them to Jerusalem (Mt. 20:17 f. and par.). It is said of 
Joseph in Lk. 2:4: avéBn ax0 thc Padtkaiac Ex mOAc@o NalapEd cic thv Lovdatav sic 
TOM Aaveid. The men who bring the sick of the palsy to Jesus do so AvaBdvtec Exi tO 
d@ua (Lk. 5:19). Zacchaeus climbs a sycomore to see Jesus (Lk. 19:4). Even though the 
goal is not stated, GvaBaivetw can be understood from the context. 








In the spatial sense QvaPatvew is also used intrans. in the NT The seed grows up from 
the earth as a plant: it springs up (AvéBnoav al GkavOar, Mt. 13:7; Mk. 4:7, 32). 


1 It is also used trans. a. “to make go” (only fut. Bijow and aor. EByoa); b. “to mount” 
(a horse). This trans. sense is of no importance in the NT or indeed elsewhere. 

Mithr. Liturg. A. Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie, 1923. 

2 Cf. on this pt. A. Dieterich-O. Weinreich Mithr.-Liturg., 220: “The Mythras initiate 
of the eagle’s degree ‘strides’ up to heaven.” 

3 Cf. Luc.Pergr. Mort., 39: Edinov ydv, Baiva 6 Eo Odvumov. Also the epigram in 
Anth. Pal., VIL, 62 wrongly ascribed to Plato: Alet& tinte BéBnKac UnEp taqov:; (cf 
Mithr. Liturg., 220). 

Anth. Pal. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on 
ancient collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in 
the 10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. 
H. Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

1 Examples are given in Liddell-Scott and Moult.-Mill., s.v. dvaBatvetv. v. on this pt. 
Class. Philol., 22 (1927), 240. 

acc. accusative. 

prep. preposition. 

2 Cf. W. Schmid, Philol. Wochenschr., 46 (1926), 137. 

3 On in the spatial sense, v. Ges.-Buhl, s-.v. 

4 Mk. 15:8; Ac. 8:31; Rev. 8:4; 9:2. 





2. Much more important is the use of Gvafaivew in statements related to the cultic 
life or cultic actions. Here the NT follows the usage of the Heb. OP. the LXX.6 and 


Rabbinic writings.” == AvoBaivew is a “standing formula for going to Jerusalem” 
(Schlatter) and the temple. 


In the life of Jesus the moment of His going up from the water of baptism (Mt. 
3:16; Mk. 1:10) acquires significance from the descent of the Spirit. Going into the 
sanctuary is GvaBaivew sig tO ispov (Lk. 18:109. GvaBaivew is so typical an 
expression for this that further indication need not be given (Jn. 12:20). The cultic 
sense is especially common in John’s Gospel: AvaBaivew sic IlepoodAvue (2:13; 5:1; 
11:55):? gic tA Eopti (7:8, 10):10 sic 10 lepov (7:14; cf. Ac. 3:1).11 For Paul and the 
other apostles, too, the statement that they went up to J erusalent? had rather more 
than a topographical significance. Jerusalem meant the mother community. This is 
clearest in Ac. 18:22: kal xateAO@v sic Katodpetav, AvaBdc Kal Gonacdpevoc thVv 
Exkinoiav, KatéBn elc Avtioyetav. Naturally the basic meaning in all these 
expressions is the topographical. Sanctuaries were usually located on hills, and 
Jerusalem is the holy city on a hill. Yet there is also a cultic nuance, especially when 
the word is used without object. 





That AvoBaivew was a cultic term may be seen in non-biblical writings. 
Steinleitner!? has pointed out that, though GvaBaivetv became the usual expression by 
reason of the elevated situation of temples, it became a technical term for cultic action 
in the sense of going to the temple. 


Thus we have dvaBat Avttryvn 24 and A[vja(P)ai uta tOv idiev réavte@vis on 
inscriptions from Cnidos. Again, we find dvaPdvtec Exi TOV BouOv thio Aptépdoc tic 
AavKxoppunvis 6 ona Cretan inscription. Since the immediate environs of the temple are 
also holy, the expression dvaBaiverv ETI TO yooptov also has a cultic ring. There is 


Heb. Hebrew. 

5 v. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 

6 v. Hatch-Redpath, s.v. Gvafaivetv. 

7 For Rabb. usage, v. Schl. Mt., 594: Schl. J., 74 f. 

8 Cf. BCH, 11 (1887), 375, 1, 14: toUc Gvepyouévouc el¢ tO lepdv:; 379,2 9: toUc 
Aviovtac Ec TO lEepov. 

9 y. also Jos.Ant.. 14, 270; Bell., 2, 40: GvaBaivew cic Tepoodivpa; Ant., 20, 164: 
AvéByoav elc tv OAV Wo TPOCKLVIOOVTEC TOV HEdv. 

10 Blass suggests that in Jn. 7:8 we delete gic thv Eoptiyv, along with Chrysost. 
Minusc. 69 Lat. q (Bl.-Debr. $ 323, 3). 

11 Cf. Jos.Ant., 12, 164 and 362; 13, 304: Bell., 2, 340 and 405; 6, 285. 

IZ Ace Vi2% 1532: 2112. 1s: 24:1 2521.9? Gl 21. 

13 F. Steinleitner, Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakralen Rechtspflege in 
der Antike (Diss. Miinchen, 1913), 41. 

14 C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae 
(1862 f.), II, 2, 719, No. 81, 19. 

15 Ibid., 735, No. 85. 

16 Ditt. Syll3, 685, 26. 

17 Cf. Steinleitner, 40 and 41, where further examples are given. 


attestation in the pap. too. In P. Par., 49, 34 we read: €dv dvaB@ Kay xpooKvvijoa, and 
A7,19f.:0 otpatnyOc dvaBaiver aU PlovV sic TO Vaparuyv. Even clearer are the accounts 
of the Caric Panamaros cult on the Panamara inscr. ~~ In the festival of Comyrion, held in 
honour of Zeus, there is reference to a ceremony called the Gvodo0c or AvéPacic to 





600.29 The idol, which leaves the temple at appointed times and then stays in 
Stratonikeia, is at the time of the main celebration of the mystery cult brought back to the 


temple, which lay on a hill near Stratonikeia. In the mystical sense AvaBatvew is found in 
P. Oxy., 41, 5, which refers to the divine power flowing into man to salvation: tov @LAi 
os Kal AvaBatvi sUtvyYMc TH MILONOAITN. 


3. The culmination of Gvafatvev in the religious sphere is the dvaPatvet sic tOV 
oUpavov. This corresponds to the Heb. (Dt. 30:12; Am. 9:2; 2 K. 2:11. 
Cf. 1S.2:10 (LXX: Kbdptoc AvéBy El¢ OUpavovde).21 


In Peter's first address in Ac. 2:34 there is reference to the GvaBatvew elo toUc 
oUpavovc. Ps. 110:1 is adduced in proof of the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. 
Here, according to the argument, the prophecy is not fulfilled in the person of David. 
It has been fulfilled, however, in Jesus. The author of Acts says expressly: oU ydp 
Aowel5 AvéBy elc toUG OUpavovc. In Rabbinic literature this Psalm is interpreted both 
non-Messianically and Messianically 22 The Messianic interpretations either refer it to 
the Messiah, or to David as prince in the last time of salvation, or to the Messianic age 
with no mention of the Messiah*~ It is just possible that in Ac. 2:34 Luke consciously 
polemicises against the reference of the Ps. to David. In relation to the ascension Luke 
thinks exclusively of Jesus. He alone is exalted to the right hand of God and has thus 
been given a share in the divine rule. He alone is the Messiah. Perhaps in such 
statements early Christianity was rejecting the “ascensions” of Jewish apocalyptic. In 
later Judaism we have many depictions of the heavenly journeys of famous heroes of 
faith (v. 1 En. 70-71; 2 En.: Test. L. 2-5: 4 Bar.; Vis. Is.; Vit. Ad., 25 ff.; Ape. 


P. Par. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Imperiale, XVIII 
2 (1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 

18 Moult.-Mill., I, 29 f., s.v. GvaBaive here refers to Lk. 18:10 as a par. 

19 The inscr. may be found in BCH, 11 (1887), 373 ff.; 12 (1888), 82 ff.; 15 (1891), 
169 ff. Cf. H. Oppermann, “Zeus Panamaros,” RVV, 19 (1924), 73-75. 

20 BCH, 15, 185, No. 130, n. 15f.; 11, 383, No. 3, 10; 15, 203, No. 144, 10. O. 
Weinreich (Mithr.-Liturg., 225) refers the expression GvéBy ZeUc elo Opos ypuooUv 
(Mithr.-Liturg., 20, 13 f.) to the Panamaros cult on account of the word apapa (20, 
14). Oppermann (op. cit., 207) rejects this special interpretation and takes the phrase 
generally, since many temples of Zeus were located on hills. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

21 Schl. J., 93. 

22 v. Str.-B., IV, 452 ff. Excursus: “Der 110. Ps. in der altrabbinischen Literatur.” 
23 Examples in Str.-B., IV, 457 f. 

v. vide. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

Vit. Ad. Vita Adae et Evae, Latin work from the Jewish-Christian group of writings 
on Adam (Schiirer, III, 396 ff.), ed. W. Meyer, 1878. 

Apc. Abr. Apocalypse of Abraham. 


? 





Abr.).24 The notion of the heavenly journey of the soul, often depicted after the 
manner of these ascensions, is later found in Gnostic circles: > 


In the conception of Christ in John’s Gospel GvaBaivetv, with kataPaivetv, plays 
an important part. The Johannine Christ has come down from heaven. He thus knows 
of heavenly things (3: 12f.)2© He will be lifted up again to heaven, to the place where 
He was before (6:62). His ascension is His going up to the Father (20:17). As a 
heavenly being who has taken flesh and concealed His 60éa, the Johannine Christ on 
earth is constantly in touch with the heavenly world. The angels maintain His 
uninterrupted intercourse with God. By their descending and ascending (Gn. 28:12) 
they mediate this contact with the heavenly world and “support the work of the Son of 
Man on earth’?/ (Jn. 1:51).28 The same thought AS presen in Eph. 4:8—10. Here Ps. 
68:18, referred by the Rabbinic tradition to Moses” is reinterpreted christologically. 
The author uses katoBaivew and GvaRaivet of the descent and ascent of the 
Redeemer. He aims to show that the One who ascends is identical with the One who 
descended. After the completion of His earthly work Christ returns to His original 
place. Schlier?? has rightly pointed out that katoBaivew and dvaPatvet are technical 
terms for the coming down of the Redeemer to earth and His going up from earth to 
heaven. 








The questions in R. 10:6 f.: tic GvaByoetat Elo TOV OUpavov: and tic KataPhoetat 
el¢ TV GBvooov; formulated according to Dt. 30:11—14 and certain passages from the 
Psalms (y 70:19; 106:26 etc.), are probably only a rhetorical way of using a 
proverbial saying which denotes something quite impossible? If so, the meaning is 
that it is not necessary to fetch the Messiah either from heaven or hell. The 
righteousness which is by faith, unlike the Jews who do not believe in Christ, knows 
that He is already present. At the back of Paul's thinking there is naturally the idea of 
the descent of the pre-existent Christ and His resurrection from the dead. 


In Revelation the demand is made of the seer (4:1): AvéBa @5e. The state of 
prophetic rapture is denoted by these words. A door 1s opened in heaven, and the 
divine looks into the throne room of heaven. 


There is an important par. in the Mithras.-Liturg., 10, 22. The initiate 1s promised that 
he will see the doors of heaven opened and that he will thus see the world of the gods 


24 Cf. Bouss.-Gressm., 297 f. 

25 Much material is to be found in H. Schlier, Christus u. d. Kirche im Eph. Brief 
(1930), 1 ff. 

26 Cf. Schl. J., 93 f. and H. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel (1929), 72 ff. 

27 H. Windisch, “Angelophanien um den Menschensohn auf Erden,” ZNW, 30 
(1931), 215. Cf. Joachim Jeremias, Ange/os, 3 (1928/30), 2 ff.: Odeberg, Hourth 
Gospel, 33 ff., H. E. Weber, “Eschatologie” und “Mystik” im NT (1930), 169. 
28 A similar view is found in the Mithr.-Liturg., 6. 11: Owe Osiav Bow, toUc 
ToLEvovtac AvaBatvovtac sic OUpavOv Oeovc, Arrouc SE KataPatvovtac 

29 Str.-B., II, 596 ff. 

30 Christus u. d. Kirche im Eph. Brief, 3. 

31 So b.BM, 94a; b.Git., 84a; cf. Str.-B., HI, 281; Ltzm. R. on 10:6. 


within, so that his spin will be enraptured by the joy and delight of his vision and will 
mount up on high. 


33 


In other non-biblical passages 


- we also read of the ascent sic TOV OUpavov,34 Ex] TOV 
‘Ohvumov. 


In Ac. 10:4 Cornelius is told by an angel who appears to him that his prayers and 
good deeds have ascended up for a memorial before God (GvéBryoav sic vNnLdOovvov 
EumpooV_ev toU HeoU). In Ac. 7:23 we have the peculiar expression GvéBy Exl trv 
Kapdiav aUtOU, modelled on the Heb. 36 Similarly we read in Lk. 24:38: 
51d ti Stadoytopol AvaBaivovow Ev th Kapdid YuOv: 


Katapaivea. 


1. This word is the complete opp. of dvaBaive, both spatially and geographically and 
also cultically. Cf. the altar of the descending Demetrius (Anuntpiov kataBatov) in 
Plut.Demetr., 10 (1, 893, Kleinknecht). In the LXX it 1s usually the rendering of .1 


There are no essential differences between its use in the OT and the NT. 





It is often used of leaving Jerusalem or Palestine or other places. Usually the place 
which one leaves or to which one goes 1s mentioned But is also occurs absolutely. 
Another usage is in relation to natural phenomena. Rain, storm, hail and fire come 
down from heaven. 


2. In the religious sphere ckatoPaivetv is mostly used in close conjunction with 
GvaBaivetv. In many passages (Jn. 3:13; 6:33 ff.), and especially in the self- 
declarations of Jesus, the Fourth Gospel stresses the fact that the Son of Man is 0 Ex 
toU oUpavoU KataBdc. He has come down from heaven to do the will of the Father 
who has sent Him (6:38)> The gifts which He offers are also gifts from heaven. Jesus 


32 Wote AN thc TOU Dedwatoc NSovic Kal tho yapdc tO aveULLG cov ovvtpéyetv Ka 
OvoBaivew - 

33 Cf. Porphyr.Ad Marc., 27: Katavontéov oUV mpWtOv oot TOV Thc MKoEMc VOLLOV, 
ax0 SE tovtov AvaBatéov Exl tOv Oelov. 

34 Dio C., 59, 11, 4: Atovio¢ TE Tig Pepivioc Bovievtng Ec TE TOV oUpavOv auth 
(Drusilla) Gvapawousay Kal tolc Beolc ovyytyVoLevyV Ewpakévat WD LOCEV. 

35 In parody Luc.Icaromen., 11: Exi tov Odvpmov AvaPac. 

36 Cf. Bl.-Debr., § 130, 1 and p. 291. 

Demetr. De Demetrio. 

1 On the detailed meanings of v. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. On kataPaivet in the LXX, cf. 
Hatch-Redpath, s.v. 

2 Jn. 5:4, which is not authentic, has the prep. Ev instead of the usual eic: KatéPatvev 
Ev th KoAvuBNOpa. Cf. BCH, 15, 185, No. 130, n. 15f.: th) Gvdd@ th Ev t@ lep@ (== 
elc tO lepov). On this pt. v. Oppermann, “Zeus Panamaros,” Joc. cit. (— 520, n. 19). In 
P. Par., 42, 10 we read: €dv ... KataBM@ot ExtOc toU AovAov. Cf. on this pt. Moult.- 
Mill., IV, 324, s.v. katoPpatva. 

3 On the alternation of G6 and Ex with katoBatew in Jn., v. Schl. J., 175; cf. Schl. 
Mt., 268. 


calls Himself 6 Optoc O kataPdc Ex toU oUpavol (6:41£5.Those who partake of 
Him, the Bread of God (6:33), will partake of heavenly being and nature. Those who 
feed on Him will never die but live to eternity (6:50f., 58). For the true Bread from 
heaven has two features: the kataBaivety EK toU OUpavoU and the Canv dsiddvat T@ 
KOOLW > 


According to Jm. 1:17 every good and perfect gift comes down from God, the 
Father of lights © At the baptism of Jesus the Baptist sees the Spirit like a dove coming 
down on Him (Jn. 1:32). Baptism itself is described as a katoBaivew sic (tO) Udap in 
Ac. 8:38. Contact with the heavenly world is mediated for Jesus by the kataPatvetv 
and dvaBaivew of the angels (In. 1:51; — 521). In Eph. 4:9 f. xatéBv ele 10 KatmtEepa 
uépn tlc ic refers to the earthly journey of the Redeeme#, not to His descent into 
Hades.” Yet motifs from the journey into the underworld are transferred to this earthly 
journey." For xatéPaotc is a technical term for descent to the underworld.11 





3. KkataPaiver is also used of eschatological events, esp. in Rev. These start in 
heaven and come down from it upon the earth and men. The parousia in particular is 
a descent of the kvptoc from heaven (1 Th. 4:16). The new Jerusalem also comes 
down from God out of heaven to earth (Rev. 3:12; 21:2, 10). 


4. kataPatverv is used in a philosophical sense in Heraclitus Hom. Alleg., 3: oUS’ gic 
Td Lvoy1a_ Tho Exsivov cogiac KataBer)Kaow. Philo speaks of the Spirit descending from 
heaven” and of joy coming down from heaven to earth.13 The souls which enter human 
bodies also come down from heaven. 


5. Finally, outside the NT xkataBaivetw is a commercial term for a fall in the value of 
money. Thus in P. Oxy., 1223, 33 we read: 0 OAoKOttIVvos VUV Lv(piddev) BK Eotiv: 
KATEBN YAP. 


WEeTtaPatva. 


4 Cf. Schl. J., 176. 

5 Ibid. 173. 

6 On this pt. v. Dib. Jk. on 1:17 and A. Meyer, Das Rdtsel des Jk. Briefes (1930), 184, 
205 etc. 

7 Cf. Barn., 11, 8 and 11; Herm.m., 4, 3, 1: s., 9, 16, 4 and 6. 

8 Cf. Schlier, op. cit., 3. 

9 So, e.g., W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos (1926), 30 f. 

10 Schlier, op. cit., 4, n. 2. 

11 Pauly-W., X (1919), 2359 ff. (Ganschinietz); v. also Anth. Pal., XI, 23: sic didnv 
ia mot KataiBaotc; cf. ibid., 92; Kal mépac elo AiSnv KataPdac, and 274: nc 
KatéPatvev AoddMavoU yoyn s@pua tO Depoeqdvyc; Ps.-Plut.Vit. Poes. Hom., 126: gic 
Cdov KaTELOLV. 

esp. especially. 

Hom. Alleg. Homeri Allegoriae. 

12 Rer. Div. Her., 274: Gvabev Gx oUpavol Katafdc 0 voUc. 

13 Abr., 205: yapdv Gz oUpavoU KkataBaivew Eni tv yhv. 

14 Gig., 12; Sacr. AC., 48. 


The usual meaning of petaPatvetw is “to move from one place to another,” 
especially “to change one’s dwelling,”? though also in speaking and writing “to move 
on to a new subj ect,’2 and “to attain from one state to another.” 


In the NT the word occurs predominantly in the topographical sense? Only in the 
Johannine literature is it used metaphorically. Thus in Jn. 5:24 and | Jn. 3:14 we have 
the expression: petoPeBnkévan Ex toU Bavatov gic trv Gon’.Believers are removed 
from the sphere of death. By acceptance of the divine Word in faith they have crossed 
the frontier between death and life even in their earthly existence. In Jn. 13:1 there is a 
sharp distinction between this world and the heavenly world of the Father. For Jesus 
the hour of death means a change of scene and therefore transition into the state of 
60éa which He enjoyed as the Pre-existent prior to His incarnation. 





There is a par. in Ditt. Or., 458, 7: sic AtuyEc LetaPeBNKOC oxfiuUa. 2 


Schneider 


* BoAadp* 


|. The OT gives us two different accounts of Balaam. The first is in Nu 22-24 (J 
and E): Jos. 24:9-10: Mi. 6:5; also Dt. 23:5—6 (quoted in Neh. 13:2). Balak the king 
of Moab summons him to curse Israel. Instead, he blesses the people according to the 
command of God. The emphasis of the story is on the blessing of the people. Balaam 
himself is simply an instrument of the will of God. No question of personal merit or 
personal guilt arises. The second is in Nu. 31:16 (P). On the advice of Balaam the 
Midianite women (or Moabite in Nu. 25:1) entice the Israelites into licentiousness and 
therefore into apostasy from Yahweh to Baal Peor! Because of this, Balaam is killed 
in the campaign of revenge against the Midianires (Nu. 31:8 == Jos. 13:22). 


1 P. Tebt., 316, 20 and 92; cf. Lk. 10:7. Also Mart.Pol., 6, 1. 

2 E.g., Plat.Phaedr., 265c: Crat., 438a. Cf. also Barn., 18, 1: Exi Etépav ywOow Kal 
Sdaynv petaBaivery. 

3 Mt. 8:34; 11:1; 12:9; 15:29; Lk. 10:7; Jn. 7:3; Ac. 18:7. In the LXX only Wis. 7:27; 
19:19 and 2 Macc. 6:1, 9, 24. 

4 There is a similar expression in Wis. 7:27: (copia) Kal Katd yevedc cic yoydc Ooiac 
LetaPaivovod. 

Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

5 Cf. also Anth. Pal., IX, 378: kal Kou petaBdcs (== transgressus) GiLayO01. 
Schneider Johannes Schneider, Berlin (Vol. 1-2, 8), Berlin/Breslau (Vol. 3), (Vol. 4), 
Berlin (Vol. 5, 7). 

* Badadu. W. Smith and H. Wace, Dict. of Christ. Biography (1877 ff.), I, 239 f.; 
DAC, I,.127; Jew. Enc., II, 466 ff.; EJ, IV, 790 ff; Comm. on 2 Pt. 2:15 f.; Jd. 11: 
Rev. 2:14. 

| This story of P perhaps arose out of the fact that in J and E the account of 
licentiousness and idolatry immediately follows the Balaam story (Nu. 25:1 ff.), so 

that an inner connection was sought between the two. Cf. Akiba’s declaration 
conceming Nu. 25:1 (S. Nu., 131): “Every section which is directly connected with 


2. Later Judaism found the kernel of the story of Balaam in 31:16 and interpreted the 
older account (Nu 22-24) in the light of 1t. Balaam, who enticed Israel into licentiousness 
and apostasy (S. Nu., 157 on 31:8 and 16; 8. Nu., 131 on 25:1, with the par. Tanch. B 
272. 74a; b.Sanh., 106a)2 1s the “wrongdoer” (Tanch. B 272 69a, twice; 70a, several 
times; Ab., 5, 19; b.Zeb., 116a etc.). He was envious and malicious acc. to Nu. 24:2; 
proud acc. to Nu. 22:13: covetous acc. to Nu. 22:18 (Tanch. B 272. 68b; Nu. r., 20:4 


AO, D519): > What he said to the angel who stopped him in the way (Nu. 22:34) was 
hypocrisy and deceit which marked him as thoroughly bad (Tanch. B 27a, 70a). In 

Sanh., 10, 2 he is expressly numbered among those who have no part in the future world. 6 
Philo depicts him in exactly the same colours (Vit. Mos., I 264-300; Migr. Abr., 113-— 


115).” On the other hand, Josephus is more restrained in his judgment (Ant., 4, 100-158). 
He does not censure him even in respect of his counsel (Nu. 31:16). He stresses all the 





what precedes (as Nu. 25:1 with the Balaam story) must be interpreted in the light of 
it.” 

S. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Ein/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

Tanch. Tanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Ein/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 

2 Str.-B., III, 793. 

Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Savings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Hinl., 54). 

Zeb. Zebachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sacrifices (Strack, Ein/., 55). 

3 For he says here: “God has not permitted me to go with you,” 1.c., He will permit me 
to go with greater than you (Tanch., ad /oc.). 

Nu. r. Numbers rabba (Bemidbar rabba), Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/. , 207). 
4 Str.-B., I, 771. 

5 A. Geiger (iid. Zeitschr. Wiss. u. Leben, 6 [1868], 31-37) has advanced the view 
(followed by Str.-B., IV, 1218, Index s.v.) that in Ab., 5, 19 Balaam is a concealed 
name for Jesus. Only in 2 passages—and nowhere else in Rabb. literature—is this at 
all likely, namely, in b.Sanh., 106a in R. Levi's (3rd cent. A.D.) exposition of Nu. 
24:23 and b.Sanh., 106b in the debate between R. Chanina (3rd cent. A.D.) and a 
heretic on the age of Balaam (33 yrs.). 

6 The passages might easily be multiplied. For later Rabb. views of the story, v. EJ 
and Jew. Encyc. (and esp. b.Sanh., 105 f.; Tg. J. lon Nu 22-24). 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

7 Cf. esp. Migr. Abr., 113: 0 pdtatoc Badkadu ... doeBNc Kal Exdpatoc; ibid, 114: 
tolc yp moAELiotg ONGlY AUTOV Exl WIAD ovvtaybévta avi yevéo0a1 KaKOV 
KOKWV 





favourable aspects and either ignores 8 or quickly passes oyer the rest. Josephus must have 
had some interest in putting him in the best possible light. 


3. This later Jewish assessment of Balaam (e.g., by Philo and the Rabbis) was 
adopted in toto by Christianity too. In 2 Pt. 2:15: Jd. 11; Rev. 2:14 Balaam is an OT 
model of the licentious Gnostic whose errors disrupt the Christian community. The 
true point of comparison is indicated in Rev. 2:14. As Balaam seduced the Israelites 
by his counsel, so the Nicolaitans, as Rev. calls the Gnosticd® entice the churches by 
their teaching to idolatry (the eating of flesh sacrificed to idols) and licentiousnes¢1/ 

Another less central point of comparison is mentioned in Jd. 1113 (as also 2 Pt. 
2:15), namely, that like Balaam the Gnostics carry on their destructive activity out of 
covetousness and for gain!* 2 Pt. 2:16 sees in the episode in Nu. 22:22-33 a proof 
that Balaam was hostile to God, inferring that the heretics who are like him are 
similarly hostile. It may be seen that in early Christian polemics Balaam, the dreadful 
example, became a catch-word and stock comparison. The comparison did not have to 
be worked out in detail; it was enough simply to make it, as in Jd. 11. 


Kuhn 


+ BaAAGvtLOV (— mpa). 


8 E.g., the fact that the Israelites slew Balaam in revenge for his evil action (Nu. 

31:8). He gives names to the Midianitc kings slain acc. to Nu. 31:8, but does not 
mention Balaam (Ant., 4, 161). 

9 For he can hardly have failed to know the later Jewish assessment, attested by Philo 
as well as the Rabbis and already present in germ in P Nu. 31:16. Cf. the strange 
concluding sentence on the Balaam story in Ant., 4, 158: «kal tata wEv Wo Gv aUtolc 
tio Sok] oUtTW oKomEitmoav, which seems almost to be an excuse for his depiction to 
those who think otherwise. 

10 Certainly based on a NuxoAaoc as the founder of the sect, since the name cannot be 





understood in terms of popular etymology as a transl. of == 

(“devourer of the people,” b.Sanh., 105a). Cf. R. Knopf, Das nachapostolische 

Zeitalter (1905), 293, n. 1; A.v. Harnack, Journal of Religion, 3 (1923), 413 ff. 

(where sources and bibl. are given). 

11 nopveUoai in Rev. 2:14 is to be taken lit. and not therefore as “syncretistic 

strivings” (as in Loh. Apk., 29). 

12 The St5avN Bodadu of Rev. 2:14 is to be compared with 

(Ab., 5, 19), 1.¢., the disciples of Balaam, or those who act like him, as the opp. of 
, 1.e., those who are similar in character to Abr. It is erroneous 

to conclude that there was a sect of Balaamites. 

13 The zAGvy toU BaXdadu naturally denotes the St6éoKew oayelv cldmXo0vta Kal 

mopveUoat, as Rev. 2:14. 

14 Cf. Exi uto8@ in PhiloMigr. Abr., 114 (n. 7). There is no comparison with Balaam 

in respect of the despising of angels (as against Wnd. on Jd. 11). 


The spelling of this word varies in antiquity. 1 tn so far as BadAetv is the basic word, 
Baddvttov is the more correct. Yet BaAAGvtwov 1s the better attested. Textually the two 
forms occur alongside, e.g., in Teleclides, 41 (CAF, I, 219), Job 14:17 LXX (B: Ev 
Boravriw; & A: Ev BadAavtio) and the three NT passages (Lk. 10:4; 12:33; 22:35 f.) 


where the older and more important witnesses (including X ABD) favour BadAdvttov. 


The term, first used in Epicharmus, 10 (Sth cent. B.C.), 2 always3 means “pocket” Or 
“purse,” and esp. a “purse for money,” whether with (Aristoph.Eq., 1197: Apyupiov 
BarAdvtia) or without the explanatory addition (Telecl., 41: Ek BarAavtion, 4 etc.). To this 
there corresponds the explanation of BaAAadvtiov by udpotzoc in Suidas, though in Gr. 

Sir. 18:33 the readings Ev BadAavtiw (Nea) and Ev uapoiamW (AC) or Ev papowniw (N*B) 
etc. are found alongside. It occurs 6 times in the LXX (though only in & at Tob. 1:14; 


8:2); it 1s a translation of X at Job 14:17 and at Pr. 1:14.s In later Judaism the 

latter became the usual word for a moneys-bag. 6 As a bag or purse Ba(A)AGVttoVv is also 
found in PhiloJos., 180 (BaAdvtiov Undusotov Apyvpiov); 207 (thv tu [purchase price] 
Ev Badavtioi KataOstvat). It does not occur in Josephus. It is found once as an alien word 
nS. Lv., 109c on 25:39: “... that he should not follow with the purse (810192) like a 
slave.” 


The 4 NT occurrences are all in Lk. (10:4; 12:33; 22:35f.) and always signify a 
purse in the sense also found in Jewish Hellenism. At 10:4 it is linked directly with — 
mpa, and is not therefore an equivalent, an important point in fixing the basic 
meaning of this term. Materially Jesus’ exhortation to the seventy (— EBdSounKovta): 
my Baotacete BardAavtiov, is the same as that to the twelve, which reads in Mt. 10:9: 

uN) Kmoaobe yPVOOV LNSE Apyvpov NSE yarKOv elo td Gavac Un@v, and in Mk. 
6:8: uN sic thy Cavnv KaAKov, whereas in this case Lk. (9:3) simply has: tte 
Apyvptov.’ On both occasions the point is that the disciples are not to rely on greater 


| On the question of spelling v. Thes. Steph. s.v.; Bl.-Debr. § 11, 2; Helbing, 15 f.; 
Winer-Schmiedel, 55, n. 51; Liddell-Scott, 304. 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

2 CGF, I, 1, p. 92, Kaibel. 

3 The only apparent exception is in a quotation of the older Dionysius of Syracuse in 
Athen., HI, 98d (I, p. 226, Kaibel); in a “witty” play on words Baddavtiov is here 
claimed for the javelin (Akdvttov) (Ott Evavtiov PdAAETaL). 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Eq. Equites. 

4 Cf. Kock, ad loc. 
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, which here means purse or bag generally, 1s sometimes rendered wapotrmtov in 
the LXX, as in Is. 46:6, where it clearly means “money-bag.” 


6 No importance is to be attached to passages like Bek., 6, 6, where has a special 
meaning derived from the basic sense of purse. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

S. Lv. Sifra Leviticus, Tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus (Strack, Einl. , 200). 

7 KI. Lk., ad loc. 


or smaller sums of money which travellers usually carr? to meet their needs. 
Matthew and Mark, however, think of the native custom of tying coins into the 
girdle,” while Luke assumes the possession of a special purse and is thus thinking in 
terms of a greater amount. It is possible, however, that Luke mentions the purse 
because it was part of the equipment of the well-to-do townsman (— supra). If the 
disciples were not to carry it, this would imply renunciation of the financial security 
of civic society as elsewhere indicated in Lk!® The second passage (12:33) is 
certainly relevant in this connection, while the third (22:35f.) refers back to 10:4, 
though regard is now had to the alteration in the situation of the disciples with the 


approaching death of Jesus. 





Rengstorf 





Baro 


a. trans. the powerful? movement of “throwing” or “propelling,” e.g., BéXoc, 
Hom.Od., 9, 495; ondpov, Theocr., 25, 16; compia, P. Oxy., 934, 9; KAnpous, Jos.Ant., 6, 
61; Opyhv Eni thy yi, Jos.Ant., 1, 98; twa Eo yc, Soph.Oed. Tyr., 622; cic pudakiy, 
Epict.Diss., I, 1, 24; vulg. “to throw out”: sic KOpaxac, Aristoph. Vesp., 835; oc aUtoUc 


8 Cf. e.g., Lk. 10:35: ExBakov S00 Snvapta, an expression behind which Thes. Steph., 
II, 74 (Dindorf) sees the possession and use of a BaAAavttov. 
9 V. the examples in Str.-B., I, 564 f., where Billerbeck also calls attention to the fact 


that “the girdle is often called NTI15, T7215 or WTIIDN, 1.¢., funda purse.” 

10 With the sayings against riches, cf. esp. 12:13ff., but also Ac. 2:45 f.; 4:34 ff.; 5:1 
ff. 

Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

trans. transitive. 

| A passionate book like Rev. uses BaAAew no less than 26 times. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Theocr. Theocritus, of Syracuse (born c. 305 B.c.), celebrated Hellenistic poet and 
master of bucolic poetry (the idyll), later at court in Alexandria under Ptolemaeus II 
Philadelphus, ed. U. Wilamowitz in Bucolici Graeci, 1905. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Oed. Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. Schenk? 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Vesp. Vespae. 





? 


dxO tv SMUctOV, “to cast oneself down,” Jos.Bell., 4, 28; cig (COV ONSGAvpdv) Jos.Ant., 
9, 163; pass.: BeBAnLsvos 1pO0 TOV TOdSOdv, Jos.Bell., 1, 629. b. “to bring to a place,” “to 
lay down,” “to pour in”: olvov ... gic 2i9ov, Epict.Diss., IV, 13, 12; évi Ovu@ Padre, “to 
lay up a thought in the heart,” Hom.Od., 1, 201; mid.: kpnzida (foundation stone), 


Pind.Pyth., 7,4 (cf, fundamenta iacere). c. intr. 2 “to cast onself on,” sic UTVoV, “to sink 
into sleep,” Eur.Cyc., 574. 


In the LXX Bé/Asw is the counterpart of 95] hiph: KAnpovc, | Bac. 14:42; yw 21:18; 
TW hiph Qoh. 3:5; Is. 19:8; 771? 2 Ch. 26:15; Is. 37:33; Job 38:6: Xi8ov yovidlov. 


In the NT BaAXetv is first used trans. for “to throw” or “to cast,” e.g., Mt. 4: 12: 
GuiPrnotpov elc PdAacoav: Mt. 17:27: Gyktotpov; Mk. 4:26: ondpov; Mk. 15:24: 
KAN pov; Rev. 6:13: “to cast off fruit.” Often in the NT BdAXew is used in different 
ways in connection with the thought of judgment, partly as committal to the element 
which exercises it: elc tUp, Mt. 3:10; 13:42: eic yéewvav, 5:29 and par., partly of 
expulsion from the community of salvation, as with the adv. €&@ in the sense of — 
ExPdrrew, Mt. 5:13 and par.; 13:48; Lk. 14:35; Jn. 15:6. In Mt. 18:9 and par. Bade 
G0 ooU expresses resolute separation from what entices to sin. 





On the pass. “to lie,” used of the sick man in Mt. 8:6, 14, cf. T.Ket., 4, 15: Tn 
it MD PVM etc.4 


Again, BaAXew in the NT simply means, as under b., “to lay down,” “to set in a 
place”: Mk. 2:22 and par.: wine in the wineskin; Mk. 7:33: the finger in the ears; Jn. 
20:25: the finger in the wounds; Jn. 13:2: a thought in the heart. On the expression 


Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 
pass. passive. 

mid. middle. 

Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 
century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Pyth. Pythia. 

intr. intransitive. 

2 Radermacher, 23; H. Lyungvik, Studien z. Sprache d. apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichten (1926), 77 f. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Cyc. Cyclops. 

3 Mk. 1:16: Gu@ipéAeEw without obj. 

adv. adverb. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Ein/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

Ket. Ketubbot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Rules for Marriage (Strack, Kinl., 
46). 

4 Schl. Mt., 274. 


cipyvnv or pdyopav BadAEw Elc th yfly, cf. the Rabb. O19W 2°07 (M. Ex. 20:25: S. 
Nu., 16 on 5:23; 42 on 6:26). 


Intr. (cf. c.) in Ac. 27:14 of the breaking of the storm. 
EKBPGAAO. 


a. “To throw out,” “to expel,” “to repel,” e.g., of invading enemies, Demosth., 60, 8; 
of expulsion from the government, Thuc., II, 68, 6; of the expulsion of demons, cf. Preis. 
Zaub., IV, 1227: mpGEtc yevvaia ExPdrrAOvoa Saipovac; of exclusion from the house, P. 
Oxy., I, 104, 17; Aoyous, Plat.Crito 46b (of the bandying of the name). b. “To send forth,” 
without the accompanying sense of violence, P. Ryl., 80, 1 (1st cent. A.D.): USpo@bAaKac, 
“to lead forth,” “to release”: Ex tig pudaxtyc; 1 45 leave aside”: tO Avayvoo0Ev Savetov, 
Mitteis- Wilcken, No. 372, col., 6, 23 (2nd cent. A.D.): “to cause to break forth from 
within”: d¢kpva, Hom.Od., 19, 362. 


In the LXX €xBa)Aew in the sense of “to eject” or “to repel” is the usual equivalent 
of WA (Gn. 3:24; Ex. 6:1; Lv. 21:7, yovaixa; Ju. 6:9; Prv. 22:10, Ek ovvedpiov; also of 
Tw hiph (Is. 2:20, BdeAvyuata); of vy hiph; “to eject from possession” (Ex. 34:24, ta 
EOvn; Dt. 11:23 ete.). 


In the NT ExRd)Aew has particularly 1. the sense of “to expel” or “to repel,” esp. 
in the case of demons, who have settled in men as in a house (Mt. 12:44) into which 
they have unlawfully penetrated (Mk. 1:34, 43; 3:15, 22 f.; 9:38 etc.). By ancient 
custom demons were ejected by pronouncing against them the name of a more 
powerful spirit (cf. Mt. 12:29). Thus there had been constructed, esp. by Judaism in 
the time of Jesus, a whole apparatus of formulae and measures which were supposed 
to be effective against demons* Yet a demon can be expelled simply by the word of 





Rabb. Rabbis, 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Crito 

P. Ryl. Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library at Manchester, ed. 
A. Hunt and others, 1911. 

1 Maptiptov thc Ayiac Aixatepivac, 18, p. 17, Viteau; D. Tabachovitz, Sprachil. und 
textkrit. Studfen zur Chronik des Theophanes Confessor (Uppsala, 1926), 32: Wien. 
Stud., XX (1898), 159. 

Mitteis-Wilcken L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde, 1912. 

No. number. 

col. column. 

2 Cf. e.g., Jos.Ant., 8, 45 ff. Cf. also Str.-B., IV, 501-535 on older Jewish 
demonology, esp. 533 ff.; RE3, IV, 411 ff. s.v. “Damonische”:; W. Ebstein, Die 
Medizin im NT u. im Talmud (1903), 173 ff.; A. Jirku, Die Dadmonen und ihre Abwehr 
im AT (1912), 41 ff.; J. Tambornino, De antiquorum daemonismo, RVV, VII, 3 
(1909), 9 ff., 16 f. 


command, e.g., R. Simeon? Jesus,4 who accepts the current view of demons, ignores 
in His expulsions the whole apparatus constructed by Judaism. His majesty finds 
expression in His accomplishment of expulsions by the Word (Mt. 8:16). He has full 
power over demons, so that they cannot evade His command (Mk. 1:27). He brings 
the power of God to bear against them (Lk. 11:20p The distinctive feature in His 
exorcisms 1s to be found not merely in the powerful and majestic sovereignty therein 
displayed but in the appraisal of His actions and their results. The latter are for Him a 
sion that the kingdom of God is being inaugurated (Mt. 12:28). He thus engages in 
exorcism in conscious connection with His preaching of the coming of the kingdom. 
Hence He charges His messengers (— Anm60t0A0¢) to exorcise as part of their 
commission (Mt. 10:1, 8). In the assessment of His successes against demons as 
devilish (Ev 1@ BeedCeRovbr, Mt. 12:24: 9:34) He sees a blasphemous 
misrepresentation of the holy war which He wages in the name of God (Mt. 12:22 ff., 
31). A result of His successes is that soon His own “name” (— Ovoua) comes to be 
used as a means of driving them out (Mk. 9:38; 16:17). 


2. In the NT ExPdAAetv is also used of the expulsion of the wife or secondary wife 
in Gl. 4:30 (cf. Gen. 21:10); of the plucking out of the eye (Mk. 9:47): of expulsion 
from the community, as in the case of the Jews driving out those who confess Christ 
(In. 9:34 £.)© In contrast, Jesus excludes from His fellowship none of those whom the 
Father causes to come to Him (Jn. 6:37). It is used of the expulsion from the 
community exercised by the piUompwtevwov Atotpéeys (3 Jn. 10) and also of the 
casting out of the Christian name (Lk. 6:22). 


3. “To send out,”® Mt. 9:38 and par.: Epydtac sig TOV Oepiouov; Jn. 10:4; Ira. 2:25; 
Ac. 16:37: “to let go,” “release”; Mk. 1:12: “to lead out”; Mt. 7:4 and par.: “to pull out” 
(Kappos, doKov); Mt. 12:35; 13:52; Lk. 10:35: “to take forth”; Mt. 12:20: “to lead forth 
el Tkoc, unto victory”; Rev. 11:2: “to leave out.” Pass. Mt. 15:17: “to let fall cic 
dpedpva.” 


ETIPAAA. 


3 Me‘ila, 17b: “He said: Ben Telamjon, go forth), Ben Telamjon !” (Str.-B., IV, 
534 f.). 

4 O. Bauernfeind, Die Austreibung der Dadmonen ira MkEy. (1926). W. Grundmann, 
Der Begriff d. Kraft in d. nt.lichen Gedankenwelt (1932), esp. 45 ff., 54 f., 66 f. 

5 €v daxt0AW OeoU. This is undoubtedly older than the Ev avebvpatt MeoU of Mt. 
12:28, which is a more spiritual way of expressing the same thought. 

6 The meaning is twofold, as so often in Jn., 1.c. out of the hall of judgment and also 
out of the Jewish community, cf. 9:22. 

7 ExPadAEw is used absol. in both cases and strengthened by EEa. 

8 Cf. E. Lofstedt, Symbolae philol. Danielsson (1932), 179 ff. 

Pass. F. Passow, Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache, 1841 ff., completely revised 
by W. Cronert, 1913 ff. 


a. trans. “to throw over” (yAatvav), Hom.Od., 14, 520; “to lay on” (yelpa), 
Aesch.Choeph., 395; (yeIpac tiv), Aristoph.Lys., 440; “to add to” (yaAa Exi TO Udap) 
Theophr.Ign., 49. b. intrans. “to cast oneself on something,” Hom.Od., 15, 297, ExéPars 
tepetiCew, Diog. L., VI, 27; EmpParkov ovvéywosv, P. Tebt., 50, 12; in the hostile sense, 
“to break in,” Diod. S., XVII, 64, 3; “to dedicate oneself to something,” Diod. S., XX, 43, 
6; “to follow”: ExparAW@v En, Polyb., I, 80, 1; “to belong to”: tO EmPBaAov sc. Uspoc, 
Hadt., IV, 115; to ExiParAdvtoc tH) Ader yspovc oixiac, P. Flor., 50, 100 (3rd cent. 
A.D.). A current legal term. c. mid. “earnestly to desire,” Hom.Il., 6, 68; “to undertake,” 
Thuc., VI, 40, 2. 


In the LXX EmPdAAew is used for 95] hiph in Gn. 2:21; for TW hiph in yw 107:10 
vi; for T7W in Dt. 12:7, 18; Is. 11:14; for NWI in Gn. 39:7; JJ in Ex. 7:4; WD in Nu. 
4:6 f., indtiov DW in Lv. 10:1; Nu. 16:18 Ovuiaua ete. 


In the NT the word depicts trans. a. the violent movement of “casting on or over,” 
as in 1 C. 7:35 (Bpoyov), and especially “hostile seizure,” as in Mk. 14:46 and par.: 
Ac. 4:3; 5:18. The Fourth Gospel shows that the Jews cannot use force against Jesus 
until His hour comes (Jn. 7:30, 44). It can be used of the putting of one’s hand to 
work (Lk. 9:62) or the putting of a patch on a garment (Mt. 9:16 and par.). 


Intrans. “to cast oneself on something” (Mk. 4:37: «dpata. So also Mk. 14:72: 
ExiParWv Exdotev, “he began to weep bitterly’ Lk. 15:12 of the portion which 
lawfully accrues. 


Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915: Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Choeph. Choe phori. 

Lys. Lysistrata. 

Theophr. Theophrastus, of Eresos on Lesbos (c. 372-287 B.c.), pupil of Aristotle and 
important scholar, succeeding him as head of the peripatetic school in Athens, ed. F. 
Wimmer, 1854 ff.; Charact., ed. O. Immisch, 1923; De Jgne, ed. A. Gercke, 1896. 
Ign. De Igne. 

Diog. L. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history 
of Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, 1, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; Il, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 

Il. Iliad. 

vl. varia lectio. 


Hauck 


Panto, PantiCa, Partisndc Particna, Pantiotis 





Panto, Pantico.* 
A. The meaning of Baatm and Bantico. 


Bante, “to dip in or under” (trans. ): Hom.Od., 9, 392; Aesch.Prom., 863: Ev oeayator 
awaod Clpoc;, “to dye, used in Josephus only in this sense, bell., 4, ; om 3 : 
aly ioc; “to dye,” d in Joseph ly in thi Bell., 4, 563; Ant., 3, 102 


1 1 Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 308, Suppl., p. 308; Theophyl. MPG, 123, p. 661d, ad /oc.: 
ETIKAADWOLLEVOS THV KE~aANV A Avtl toU ApEGpEvoc etd G@odpdtytoc. The 
reference is obviously also to Mk. 14:72, cf. the trans. in syit: “began,” D: Npgato 
kAatew. H. Ljungvik, Studien z. Sprache d. apokr. Ap. Gesch. (1926), 77 f. 

Hauck Friedrich Hauck +, Erlangen (Vol. 1-6). 

* BONT@ KTH. RE? XIX, 396 ff. (with older bibl.); Cr.-K6., 194 ff.; RGG2, V, 1002 ff.: 
Pauly-W., 2 Series, IV, 2501 ff.; NT Theology: H. Weinef (1928), esp. 63, 202 f, 
247, 356, 467 f.; H. J. Holtzmanit (1911), esp. I, 171ff., 448 ff, 501: II, 195 ff., 244, 
268, 317, 554 ff.: P. Feiné (1922), Index, s.v. Taufe; A. Schlatter, Gesch. d. Chr.2 
(1923), 69ff.; Theol. d. Ap? (1922), 35ff., 515 ff. P. Althaus, Die Heilsbedeutung der 
Taufe im NT (1897); W. Heitmiller, Ja Namen Jesu (1903); E. v. Dobschiitz, 
“Sakrament und Symbol im Hrchristentum,” ThStKr, 78 (1905), 1-40, cf. 461 ff.: F. 
Rendtorff, Die Taufe im Urchristentum im Lichte der neueren Forschungen (1905). 
H. Windisch, 7aufe und Siinde im altesten Christentum (1908); W. Koch, Die Taufe 
im NT? (1921). Religious History: J. Leipoldt, Die urehristl. Taupe im Lichte der 
Religionsgesch. (1928); E. Rohde, Psyche, 10 (1925), I, 405 ff.; F. Cumont, Die 
Mysterien des Mithra? (1923), 144: Die orientalischen Religionen im romischen 
Heldtatum? (1931), Index, s.v. taurobolium, M. Dibelius, “Die Isisweihe des Apuleius 
und verwandte Initiationsriten,’ SAH (1917); H. Gressmann, “Tod und Auferstehung 
des Osiris nach Festbrauchen und Umziigen,,” AO, 23 (1923), 3: Reitzenstein Hell. 
Myst., esp. 16, 20, 41, 81, 88, 143 f., 165: Die Vorgeschiehte der christl. Taufe 
(1929), and on this H. H. Schaeder, Gnomon, 5 (1929), 353 ff. and Reitzenstein, 
ARW, 27 (1929), 241 ff.; H. Lietzmann, “Ein Beltrag zur Mandaerfrage,”” SAB 
(1930), 596 ff.; F. Délger, Antike u. Christentum, 1 (1929), 143ff.; 1S50ff.. 156 ff: 
174ff.; Il (1930), 57ff.. 63ff.; 117. Judaism (Proselyte Baptism): W. Brandt, Die 
jtidischen Baptismen (1910); Schirer, II, 181 ff.; Str.-B., I, 102ff.; J. Jeremias, ZNW, 
28 (1929), 312 ff.; G. Polster, Angelos, 2 (1926), 2ff. Jiid. Lex:, IV, 177 ff., 1146 ff: 
V, 876 f. John the Bapt.: M. Dibelius, Die urchristliche Uberlieferung von Joh. d. T. 
(1911); C. A. Bernoulli, Joh. d. T. und die Urgemeinde (1918); R. Bultmann, ZNW, 
24 (1925), 139ff.; on the Slav. Fr. of Josephus ed. in Germ. by A. Berendts and K. 
Grass (Acta et comm. Univ. Dorpat, 1924 ff.): R. Eisler, IncoUc RaotheUc oU 
Baotievoas (1928) (imaginative: — basileuv" n. 63). Also F. Buchsel, Der Geist 
Gottes im NT (1926), Index, s.v. Taufe ; H. v. Baer, Der hi. Geist in den Lk.schriften 
(1926), 153ff.; E. Sommerlath, Der Ursprung des neuen Lebens nach Pig (1927), 
LOOff., A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Ap. Pls. (1930), esp. 222 ff.. H. v. Soden, 
“Sakrament und Ethik bei Pls.”, Marb. Theol. Stud. Rudolf Otto Fest-Gruss (1931), 1- 
40, esp. 35. For the latest discussions of the origin of infant baptism, n. 72. 

Prom. Prometheus Vinctus. 


Bauwa, “dyed material,” Ant., 3, 129; P. Par., 52, 10; 53, 5 (163/2 B.C.): Banta, “dyed or 
coloured clothes.” 


The intens. [BaztiC@ occurs in the sense of “to immerse” (trans.) from the time of 
Hippocrates, in Plato and esp. in later writers, a. strictly, act. BartiCew tO oKd@oc, “to 
sink the ship,” Jos.Bell., 3, 368, 0 KAbSeav (td vatic) EBaxtiCev, Bell., 3, 423: pass. “to 
sink”: Ev UAN (in the mud), Plot.Enn., I, 8, 13 (1, p. 112, 6, Volkmann; — 532), “to suffer 
shipwreck,” “to drown,” “to perish”: Jos.Bell., 3, 525; Epict.Gnom. Stob. Fr. 47, p. 489, 
Schenkl; ABarxtiotoc vaiic, schol. in Luc.Jup. Trag., 47, p. 83, Rabe). In magic a part is 
played by water dx0 vevavaynKdtoc TAOIOD or AO TaktOvoc PeBartiouévov, Preis. 
Zaub., V (London), 69 (4th cent. A.D., under Christian influence ). b. figur., act. Bamticetw 
TI NOMw, “to bring the city to the border of destruction,” Jos.Bell., 4, 137; h Adm 
BantiCovoa thy wor, Lib.Or., 18, 286; of desires which destroy the soul, PhiloLeg. All. 
III, 18; Det. Pot. Ins., 176; Migr. Abr., 204; pass. “to go under” with the same double 
meaning as in Eng., “to sink into” sleep, intoxication, impotence: Hippocr.Epid., 5, 63 (or 
meaning a. ?); Jos.Ant., 10, 169; “to be overwhelmed” by faults, desires, sicknesses, 
magical arts: Plut.Galb., 21 (I, 1265c); PhiloVit. Cont., 46; Max. Tyr., XVIII, 44; 
Plot.Enn., I, 4, 9 dL, p. 73, 5, Volkmann); loyvew ywoyhv Avan BeBartiousvyv, Lib.Or., 64, 
115; also absol. without specification: BaatiCn “thou lettest thyself be overborne,” 
Lib.Or., 45, 24; opp. alpeoOat Lib.Or., 18, 18. 


Plot. Plotinus, of Lycopolis in Egypt (204-270 A.D.), the last great thinker of antiquity 
who brought Neo-Platonism to systematic completion, ed. R. Volkmann, 1883 ff. 
Enn. Enneads. 

Gnom. Stob. Gnomologium Stobaei. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

schol. Scholion (-a). 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Jup. Juppiter Tragicus. 

Lib. Libanius, of Antioch (314-393 A.D.), teacher of Julian, one of the 4th century 
Sophists, of whom we have the autobiography, a comprehensive collection of letters 
and many addresses, ed. R. Forster, 1903 ff. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. berg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Epid. Epidemiae. 

Galb. De Galba. 

Vit. De Vita Contemplativa. 

Max. Tyr. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), 
Sophist and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and 
Stoic tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (ovaAéEeEtc), 
ed. H. Hobein, 1910. 





The sense of “to bathe” or “to wash” 1s only occasionally found in Hellenism, 
Menand. Fr.,363, 4 (CAF, III, 105), usually in sacral contexts, — 531. The idea of going 
under or perishing is nearer the general usage. 


The NT uses Barto only in the literal sense, in Lk. 16:24; Jn. 13:26 for “to dip in,” 
and in Rev. 19:13 for “to dye”; on the other hand it uses BaztiCa@ only in the cultic sense, 
infrequently of Jewish washings (Mk. 7:4 R D for pavtiowmvtat in Lk. 11:38), and 
otherwise in the technical sense “to baptise.” This usage shows that baptism is felt to be 
something new and strange. The use of — Bartioua, Bamtiotie 1s similar. 


B. Religious Washings in Hellenism. 


1. The General Facts. 


Sacral baths are found in the Eleusinian and similar cults! in Bacchic 
consecrations,? in Egyptian religion; and the worship of Isis outside Egypt,4 in the 
Mithras mysteries,~ in the Apollinarian games and in the festival of Pelusium.6 The 


Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.c.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta II, 1888; C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 

| Eleusinian relief (5th cent. B.c.), Angelos, 1 (1925), 46, No. 1; cf. Annuario della 
regina scuola archeologica di Athene e delle missione italiene in Oriente, IV/V 
(1921/22), Bergamo (1924), Plate HI. Myst. inscript. of Andania, Ditt. SylP. 736, 107 
[Radavevdelw Ev t lep@. USpavec == O Ayviootlc tv EXevowiov, Hesychius 
(1867), 1486. On the other hand, Tert.Bapt., 5 is not relevant in this connection, n. 6. 
2 Liv. XXXIX, 9, 4: pure lautum. A stucco relief from the Roman house in the garden 
of the Villa Farnese Rom., Museo nazionale, Angelos, loc. cit., also Haas, No. 9/11, 
Leipoldt (1926), No. 169, 188. 

3 H. Bonnet, Ange/os, | (1925), 103 ff.; also Leipoldt, 7aufe, 45 ff. (as also for most 
of the other cults). 

4 Apul.Met., XI, 23: Juv., VI, 522 ff.; Tib., I, 3, 23 ff.; Tert. Bapt., 5. 

5 Tert.Bapt., 5. Mithr. shrine in S. Maria Capua vefere; cf. A. Minto, Notizie degli 
scavi di antichita (1924), 353 ff. Springs in the neighbourhood of the Mithr. shrines in 
Treves, on the Saalburg, etc. V. Cumont, Myst. d. Mithra, 144. 

6 Tert.Bapt., 5, p. 12, 4 ff., Lupton reads, as against the majority of ed.: Ceterum 
uillas, domos, templa totasque urbes aspergine circumlatae aquae expiant. Passim 
certe ludis Apollinaribas et Pelusiis tinguntur idque se in regenerationem et 
impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere praesumunt. “Eleusiniis” 1s a correction for 
which there are no real grounds. The Apoll. games are a Roman institution dating 
from the 3rd cent. B.c. (Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev., 37, 6; Liv., XXV, 12: Macrobius Sat.. 
I, 17, 25 ff.; Pauli excerpt. ex lib. Pomp. Festi, p. 21, Lindsay); the Pelusian feast was 
originally an Egyptian festival, later associated with the name of Peleus, which 
became very popular in the time of Marcus Aurelius and in which lustrations in the 
Nile or a neighbouring lake played a part (Joh. Lyd., 1V, 57; Hist. Aug. M. Anton, 23, 
8: Amm. Marc., XXII, 16, 3). Cf. Dolger, Antike und Chrtt., 1 (1929), 143 ff., 150 ff., 
156 ff. The bath on the morning of the Saturnalia seems not to have had any sacral 
significance. On the other hand, the bathings at Ostia on the occasion of the Maitumas 
festival were originally sacral whatever their later development (Joh. Lyd., IV, 80; 
Dolger, 147). 


taurobolium and criobolium attested in the worship of Attis and Mithras aré post- 
Christian sacral baptisms of blood, perhaps by way of rivalry to Christianity. Hard to 
integrate are certain baptismal customs in the upper Jordan valley? They certainly 
illustrate that ancient religion, especially in the Orient, 1s carried beyond the circle of 
direct perception by lustrations in which water is used. On Mandaean baptism — 536. 
There are many early examples of sacral water ceremonies in Babylon? Persiaio and 
India! With the Ganges the Euphrates came to have a religious significance 
comparable with that of the Jordan among Jews and Christians! It is impossible to 
trace all these customs to a common root. 


2. Banticew in Sacral and Similar Contexts. 


This usage is comparatively infrequent. The most important passages are as 
follows. 


a. P. Lond., 121, 441 (3rd cent. A.D.; app. wholly pagan): One should live in 
vegetarian fashion, keep silence, throw something in the river, Kal AovodUEvoc Kal 
Rantiodusvoc Ava Ba apd oavtov. There then follows an incantation. The synon. is 
worth noting. Cf. also Preis. Zaub., IV, 44 (4th cent. A.D.): EvdAAov 70) notayd. Usd’ Nc 
Eysic Eadi|toc Partiod&usvocs AvanodsiCov Aves. 


b. Cl. Al. Strom., IIT, 12, 82, 6: oUSE UV TOV Gx0 thc KatA culvyiav KottnSs OLOiw¢ 
Wc nada BartiCecbar Kal vv xpootdoost A Ocia 51 KUpiov pdvoig. Cf. Jos.Ap., 2, 203: 
Kal usta THv VOUWOV ovvovaciav Avdp0c¢ Kal yovaikOc Ano- LovoacGat. Here, too, we 
have the same synon. If Clement does not regard washing as necessary after marital 
intercourse, it may be assumed that he 1s repudiating the expression of the heathen past. 


7 F. Cumont, Orient. Rel? (1931), Index, s.v.. Prud., X, 1011 ff.; CIL, VI, 510: in 
aeternum renatus. There are taurobolium pits in Treves (S. Loeschcke, Die 
Erforschung des Tempelbezirkes im Altbachtale zu Trier |1928| No. 9) and Dieburg 
(F. Behn, Das Mithrasheiligtum zu Dieburg |1928]). 

8 Reitzenstein, 7aufe, 18 ff. 

9 Chant. de la Saussaye, I, 572. 

10 Ibid. , II, 241. 

11 On the Vedic dikshd (consecration of Brahmins), ibid., II], 49, 55 and Reitzenstein, 
Taufe, 46, 120, 211 ff. 

12 Cf. the Naassenes in Hipp.Ref., V, 9, 21: Nuelc 5° Eouév, Onotv, ol zvevuatikoi, ol 
ExheyOuevot GtO toU CHvtoc Udato toU Péovtoc EU—patov 6d tho BakvaAWvoc 
uéoNs TO olkelov, 51d thc VANS OdevovtEc GANOWHe, Attic Eotiv InooUc O LaKdptoc. 
This is an echo of older motifs in Gnosticism. It is noteworthy that later Judaism did 
not regard the Jordan as suitable for certain bathings (Str.-B., I, 109). 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
app. Appendix. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Sfromata. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 


c. Plut.Superst., 3 (II, 166a) censures a superstitious remedy against fear: GAA sit 
EvuTVvov MavtTacHA Pofel yOoviac 8 Exdtys kOuov €546€, Tv nepiudKtpiav KdAEL 
ypaUv Kal Barticov ceavtOv sic OdAAacoav Kal Kabious Ev TH yf] Smuspsevoov. He 
adduces as par. exercises: TnAaosic, kataBopBopwdsetic, caBPBaTLGLOUG, 13 Piwerc Eri 
TPOGMOPOV, AloypAc TPOKAVicEIc AAAOKOTOVE TPOGKLVI|OELC. 


d. Corp. Hermet., [V, 4: All men have the /ogos, but the 7s 1s an GOAov which God 
gives only to some as He causes to come down on earth a mixing vessel filled therewith 
and then causes to be preached to the hearts of men: Pantisov oeavtty N Suvauévy el¢ 
toUtov tOv Kpatiipa, yvepiCovoa Ex ti yeyovac <Kal> miotevovoa OTL Avehevon TpOC 
TOV KATONEUWAVTA TOV Kpari}pa. Ooot LEV OUV ovvijKav to KNpvyLATOG, Ka 
EBanticoavto toU vodc, oUTOL Letéayov Thc yv@osac. Of these it is then said in 5: 
ddavator Avtl Ovytdv slot. 


e. P. Par., 47 == Wilcken Ptol. No. 70 (1, 330 ff.) 14 (152/1 B.C.), however, belongs to 
a different context. The pap., in a letter of Apollonius to his brother, the catoyog — 
Katéyo) Ptolemy, contains the words: 


© Br yevdni7 ravta Kal ol napa © For thou liest7 and the s gods likewise, for they have cast 
o€? Ocol O uoiac, Ott Ev-9 us” into a great mor asso wherein we may11 die, and if thou 


BéBANKaV Ud (== 1 Mac) sic hast seen in a dream ““ that we shall be saved from it,13 then 


ony 10 evan ica 50 we shall be plunged under. 


duvdus-"~ 8a AGnobavelv, KAv 
Snel St uédrouev ooOFivaus 
tote Pantidausda (== 
Bartilousda). 


Following the reading of Brunet de Presle, 15 Reitzenstein earlier saw in the letter the 
complaint of a Serapis novice impatiently awaiting his calling to baptism (.e., 
dedication) 16 in accordance with the vision of the mystagogue. Apollonius had received 
news from Ptolemy that the dedication was now no longer possible and the gods had thus 
cast him into much UAn. He thus complains that he has been deceived and that he cannot 
now die (1.e., be baptised). But he adds hopefully: “If, however, thou seest in a dream that 
we shall be saved, then we shall let ourselves be baptised.” In this case the three terms 
dno0avelv, cmOfjvat, and PantiCeo0a1 (in the sacral sense) would be essentially synon. 
and we should have proof of the understanding of baptism as a voluntary dying two 
hundred years before Paul, as a concept of the Mysteries. Yet, as Reitzenstein himself has 
partly admitted, this interpretation is untenable. BaatiCeo0a1 is used either in the sense of 
A.a. (where we also have the connection with UAn), or in that of A.b. In either case, its 
use is purely secular, as is also that of dxo9aveiv and ow Cec@ar. 


Superst. De Superstitione. 

13 As against Bentley's conjecture (Bamtiopovc). Délger, Antike u. Christentum, I, 
154. On the use of caPPatiopoc in pagan writers, cf. Dolger, Jchthys, I (1922), 94, n. 
8, 288 f. 

Wilcken Ptol. U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, 1922 ff. 

14 To the literature given here we should add Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 206 f.; Dolger, 
Antike u. Christentum, I, 57 fe. 

15 Line 9: Unde (2nd per.): line 10: oU Svuvéue0a; line 13: BaatiGdpe0a (conj.). 

16 Cf. Apul.Met., XI, 21 and 22. 

synon. synonym. 





We may thus conclude that, while BartiCew, BartiCeo0a1 are occasionally found 
in a religious or similar context in Hellenism, they do not acquire a technically sacral 
sense. 


3. The Meaning of the Rites. 


In two of the three examples given (a.-c.), the underlying motif is that of bathing, 
washing or cleansing. In Hellenism, this is to be regarded as the basic feature, as 
many of the rites mentioned (— 530) show and as many critical voices recognise. If 
we are to understand, we must begin with the primitive notion, later spiritualised, that 
what is unclean before God, whether physically or morally, and without any clear 
distinction, may be washed away like dirt, even though it consist in blood-guiltiness 
(cf. Heracl. Fr., 5, Diels). Along with other means, such as the urine of cattle, blood, 
clay, mud and filth, water may also be used, especially from a river or the sea. On the 
other hand, d. seems to indicate a ritual background and thus to point in a different 
direction. Here it is a matter of the enhancement of life, of immortality. It 1s no 
accident that this line of thought arises in the Hermes Mystery, 1.¢., in Egypt, one of 
the great river kingdoms of the ancient world. In the other, i1.e., Babylon, water, as the 
water of life, is regarded as a chief means of incantation!” So in Egypt there may be 
distinguished an older(?) form of the baptism of kings and of the dead with a view to 
renewal of life, as may be seen from the accompanying hieroglyphics (life) and 
(health), which are perhaps used in symbolical depiction of the drops of water® Jy 
this respect there is no clear distinction between the departed vitality of the dead, 
which must now be replaced, the miraculous water of the Nile and the divine seed. 
The dead Osiris is also sprinkled, and out of his body there sprout blades of cort? 
The god is identical with the Nile, and the dead man, rightly treated, is identical with 
the god (Osiris N N). The thought of revivification flows into that of regeneration 
among all peoples 29 But this often rests on the idea of a dying which is only 
symbolical. All these lines come together in the belief in an apotheosis effected by 


drowning in the Nile?! Herodotus tells us in II, 90: “When an Egyptian or a foreigner 





Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die kragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratike? , 1922. 

17 Chant. de la Saussaye, I, 572. 

18 H. Bonnet, Angelos I (1925), 103 ff.; Lerpoldt, Zazufe, 45 ff. A conception of the 
baptism of the sun-god which leads us particularly close to the idea of regeneration 1s 
espoused by A. M. Blackman, Receuil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et 
l'‘Archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, 39 (1921), 44 ff.; Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 40 
(1918), 57 ff., 86 ff.: but this view has met with opposition. In Sib., 5, 478 
BantiCeoQa1 is used of the eschatological disappearance of the sun. 

19 J. F. Champollion, Monuments de l’Kgypte, I (1835), Plate 90; Haas, No. 2/4, 
Bonnet (1924), No. 155. 

20 > nodAryyevecia, yevvaw, Ava0ev; Mith. Liturg., Er/duterungen; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough (1911 ff.), esp. Il, 422 ff. 

21 F. L. Griffith, Herodotus, II, 90, “Apotheosis by Drowning,” Ztschr. f/ dgypt. 
Sprache und Altertumsk., 46 (1909/10), 132-134: W. Spiegelberg, ibid., 53 (1917), 
124 f. We have apotheosis by a stroke of lightning in the Nabataic inscript. (225 A.D.) 
published in the Acad. des inscr. et des belles lettres, Comptes rendus (1931), 144 ff: 
—n. 26. 


is dragged into the water by a crocodile and killed, or destroyed by the water itself, 
and it is known, then the inhabitants of the city where he comes to shore have the 
solemn obligation of embalming him, of arraying him in the most gorgeous robes and 
of placing him in a sacred sarcophagus. No one may touch him, whether relatives or 
friends, apart from the priests of the Nile, who must tend him with their own hands 
and treat him as one who is more than an ordinary being.” A man drowned in this way 
was called one who had been “immersed” (Boh. ECIE, Gk. Eouhc, Lat. esietus32 To 
link this with the /s7j of the Pyramid texts, which means “extolled” or “highly 
estimated” or “valued”23 (== LaKkaptoc, “blessed””?) is materially interesting but can 
hardly be sustained philologically. Yet the term can be traced back to the Demotic. It 
has a technical meaning. Thus it serves as an address to Osiris as he is given up to the 
Nile.2* Osiris is thought of in conjunction with the river. To be drowned in the river is 
to enter into connection with the god and thus to be divinised. When Antinous, the 
favourite of Hadrian, was drowned in the Nile, there arose a cult which lasted for 
centuries.~> In this light it thus seems possible that the baptisms of the Mysteries were 
understood as a voluntary dying and deification*° Yet it would be rash to generalise. 
In Apuleius the true dedication conducted in the temple, and cultically representing 
dying and deification2/ is preceded by another washing which takes place in the 
public baths and is sacral only in its second part® Thus the thought of purification 1s 
the important one in the “baptism.” Except to the degree that the similarity of the rites 
favours a conjunction, there is no very close connection between purification and 


Lat. Latin, latin. 

22 W. Spiegelberg, Koptisches Lexikon (1921), 246. Preis. Zaub., III, 1: AaRov 
al[Aovpov [Exzoi|noov Eothv E[uPpar@v tO c]@pla Ec] tO USmp, “Take a tom-cat and 
make him Osiris by putting his body in the water.” The transl. of Eo1tf¢ in Gk. texts is 
UnoBpvytoc; in Tert.Bapt., 5 esietos == quos aquae necaverunt. Déolger, Antike u. 
Christentum, 1 (1929), 174 ff. 

23 A. Erman-H. Grapow, Agypt. Worterbuch, III (1928), 156. In later Egyptian we 
have the concept of “waters” under the roots /sw and /sj, sometimes in connection 
with “magic.” 

24 On the address to Osiris Eotf¢ kal motapopdpntoc, cf. Preis. Zaub., IV, 875 f., V, 
2102273. 

25 Haas, 9/11, No. 10, 11 Leipoldt; cf. W. Weber, Drei Unters. z. dgypt.-griech. Rel. 
(1911), 22. A parallel from the purely popular sphere is the burial altar of the five- 
year old Aesculapius on the Sarapeion of Memphis with the inscription (Louvre): 
Aoxanmds L (== Et@v) € Eoth\>¢ Anne, Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Archdiol. Inst., 32 (1917), 
200 f. 

26 The inscription of El Burdj quoted in Reitzenstein, Zaufe, 18: ... Neteipov, tOU 
Onobembévtoc Ev TH AEPTL St OU aloptal Gywvtat, ..., does not prove this in spite of 
ZNW, 26 (1927), 61, n. 3, since 1t concerns an unusual and unique process, perhaps 
drowning or self-drowning in a watercourse arranged for ritual purposes. C. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Recueils d'Archéol. Or., Il (1898), 64 ff. — 533. On P. Par., 47 

— 532. Again, it does not point unconditionally in the direction indicated if ritual 
washings are appointed from the standpoint of asceticism (cf. Plut. — 532 and also 
Juv., VI, 520 ff. 

27 M. Dibelius, Die [sisweihe bei Apuleius, 19 ff. 

28 Apul.Met., XI, 23: iamque tempore, ut aiebat sacerdos, id postulante stipatum me 
religiosa cohorte deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro traditum, 
praefatus deum veniam, purissime circumrorans abluit. 








vivification. Apart from unimportant tendencies, both are understood, not in a moral, 
but in a ritual and a magically natural sens 29 


Within paganism itself profounder thinkers were conscious of this deficiency. 
Diogenes in Plut. (Aud. Poet., 4 [II, 21 f.]) says sarcastically: “Pataicion the thief will 
enjoy a better fate after death than Epaminondas, for he has received the rites.” Cf. 
Plat.Resp., Il, 364 f. and Ovid.Fast., II, 45 f.: 


A! nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina caedis 


fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua! 





Even when it took a moralistic direction, the rationalistic protest was often feeble 
enough. But when it took sharper weapons from another arsenal, it presented the 
dominant practice in a most unfavourable light. The Jew Philo reproaches the 
heathen: “They remove dirt from their bodies by baths and means of purification?9 
but they neither desire nor seek to wash away the passions of their souls by which life 
is soiled” (Cher., 95). In Josephus, too, there shines through the shell of rational 
Stoicism something of the moral earnestness of the prophets when he writes of John 
the Baptist (Ant., 18, 117): “Herod put him to death although he was a good man and 
directed the Jews to come to baptism in the exercise of virtue and righteousness 
towards one another and piety towards God. Thus baptism is acceptable to God when 
used, not for the purification of the soul, but for sanctification of life, the soul being 
already cleansed by righteousness.” 











This brief review has shown us how little cultic significance the word BartiCetw 
has in Hellenism. Yet it has also disclosed many connections which might become 
significant either positively or negatively if some stronger emphasis were given from 
without to the term and to that which it represents. 


C. 93U and Bazmt(iZ) sw in the OT and Judaism. 


In the LXX Bartetw (BartiCew occurs only at 4 Bac. 5:14) as a rendering of , 
“to dip,” 1s used for the dipping of the morsel in wine at Ju. 2:14, of feet in the river at 
Jos. 3:15, of the finger in blood in the Torah of sacrifices at Lv. 4:6, 17 etc., of the 


dipping of unsanctified vessels in water in the laws of purification at Lv. 11:32 (N12 


hiph). In the latter case, however, mAVv@ (025) and Aovonat (7171) are more 


29 Bonnet, op. cit., 111. Most interesting are the Lydian and Phrygian inscriptions 
investigated by F. S. Steinleitner (— Auaptéve, 301). 

Aud. De Audiendis Poetis, Quomodo Adolescens Poetas audire debeant. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Ovid. P. Ovidius Naso, of Sulmo in Italy (43 B.c.-18 A.D.), the great elegiast of 
Augustan Rome, ed. C. Postgate, 1894. 

Fast. Basti. 

30 On Egypt. depictions of sacral sprinklings we can see the vessels with natron: 
Bonnet, op. cit., 111 

Cher. De Cherubim. 








common, as in Ly. 15:11, 13 etc. The sevenfold dipping of Naaman (2 K. 5:14) 
perhaps suggests sacramental ideas and illustrates the importance of the Jordan. In the 
later Jewish period pele (b.Ber., 2b of the bathing of priests; Joma, 3, 2ff. etc.) and 
BaztiCew become tech. terms for washings to cleanse from Levitical impurity, as 
already in Jdt. 12:7; Gk. Sir. 31(34):30. The of proselytes belongs to this 

context. 





Yet the origin of this special washing is hard to fix, since in the first instance it 
does not seem to differ from other washings and is not linked to any special ritual 
On inner grounds it is likely that it was already customary in the NT period, since the 
purity demanded of every Jew could not be relaxed in the case of an impure Gentile. 
Again, it is hardly conceivable that the Jewish ritual should be adopted at a time when 
baptism had become an established religious practice in Christianity. After 70 A.D. at 
least the opposition to Christians was too sharp to allow of the nse of a Christian 
custom among the Jews. Proselyte baptism must have preceded Christian baptism. 





The most important external witnesses are as follows. a. Epict.Diss., II, 9, 19 ff. says 
that mere appearance does not make a Stoic just as mere talk does not make a Jew: Otav 
5° AvakaBn tO 26490¢ (uncomfortable manner of life? persecution?) 0 to0 BeBauUévov 
Kal Nprnuévon, tote kal Eott TO Ovti Kal Kareltar Tovdaioc. oUt Kal Music 
rapaBpantiotat, AyW LEV Iovéaio, EpywW 5 Ao tu. b. Sib., 4, 165 (soon after 79 A.D.), 
in a warning to the heathen to repent in view of the threatening destruction of the world: 
Ev TOTALOTS AOvoaaVs Ohov SéUaC Asvéotow. c. Casuistical definitions of proselyte 
baptism were debated 1n the schools of Shammai and Hillel. These controversies are 
attested in the Mishnah (Pes., 8, 8; Ed., 5, 2: Str.-B., I, 102 f.) and date from the Ist cent. 
A.D. if not from the B.C. period, d. According to b.Jeb., 46a, Str.-B., I, 106, R. Eleazer and 
R. Joshua (both around 90-130 A.D.) discussed the necessity of circumcision and baptism 
to make a full proselyte. In this discussion some part is played by the question of a 
baptism of the fathers prior to the covenant at Sinai. The line of argument in 1 C. 10:1 ff. 


31 Earlier the pre-Christian origin of proselyte baptism was disputed in the interests 
of the originality of Christian baptism. There is a survey and criticism of the older 
treatments in Schiirer, III, 181 ff. Reitzenstein, Taufe, 231 ff. contests the age of 
proselyte baptism in order to be able to deduce the baptism of John and Christian 
baptism from syncretism. Yet witnesses a. and b. cannot be explained in terms of 
oddities like Bannus (— n. 40), and Reitzenstein has completely missed the Rabb. 
evidence. Against his view, in addition to Schiirer, cf. W. Brandt, Die jlidischen 
Baptismen, 57 ff.; Leipoldt, Taufe, 2 ff: A. Oepke, /hmetsfestschrift (1928), 96 and 
ThLBI, 51 (1930), 35. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Pes. Pesachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Passover (Strack, inl. , 39). 
Ed. Edujot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Witnesses (later teachers on older 
authorities) (Strack, Fin. , 53). 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

Jeb. Jebamot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Marriage of those related by 
Marriage (Strack, Einl., 45). 





is best explained if similar traditions were known to Paul. 32 Probably even earlier than the 
middle of the Ist century A.D., and under the influence of the many women proselytes 

who could not be circumcised, the existing weenie of proselytes came to have the 
significance of an independent rite of reception. 3 


Genealogically the Jewish washings, including proselyte baptism, are linked with 
existing rites of purification. In consequence, however, of the strongly transcendental 
Jewish conception of God, they did not develop along the lines of sacral magic, but 
exclusively along legalistic lines. Their one goal was ritual purity?4 If the proselyte 
could be described as a “new-born child,729 this relates only to his theocratic and 
casuistic position. As a heathen he did not understand the Torah. Hence sufferings 
which might afflict him after his conversion are not punishments for earlier 
transgressions. It is from this point on that he must keep the commandments. There is 
no thought of any natural, let alone ethical, death and regeneration. 





The meanings “to drown,” “to sink” or “to perish” seem to be quite absent from 
the Heb. and Aram. 720 and therefore from Bazticew in Jewish Greek. If the 
spontaneous construction of such connections cannot be contested a priori, the rise of 
metaphors based on them has thus far seemed to be most unlikely in the purely 
Semitic field of speech. The usage of Josephus (— 530) 1s not specifically Jewish 
Greek. 


D. The Baptism of John. 


Cf. Mk. 1:4—11 and par.; 11:27ff. and par.; Jn. 1:25—33; 3:23 ff.; 10:40; Ac. 1:5: 
11:16; 13:24; 18:25: 19:4. The baptism of John introduced a powerful Messianic 
awakening from which Christianity sprang. This indicates its geometric position 
within religious history, namely, Palestinian Judaism. There is no suggestion in the 
Gospels that it 1s a child of oriental syncretism. This must be contested until every 
possible closer analogy has been explored. 


32 Joachim Jeremias, ZNW, 28 (1929), 312 ff. 

33 Str.-B., I, 102-108. On the following pages are assembled individual directions for 
the fulfilment of washing by immersion, which also apply to proselyte baptism. G. 
Polster, “Der kleine Talmudtraktat tiber die Proselyten,” Angelos, 2 (1926), 2 ff. 
draws attention to the distinction between proselyte baptism with and without ritual. 
34 We cannot deduce from Joma, 8, 9, even in conjunction with 3, 6, that special 
expliatory significance attached to immersion on the day of atonement, particularly in 
the case of the high-priest (W. Bacher, Agada der Tanaiten, I [1903], 280 f.). Rabb. 
Judaism thinks of washing only in terms of purification from cultic uncleanness (cf. 
Ly. 14:8; 15:5 ff; 15:11; Nu. 31:23, and on this the whole Mishnah tractate Migvaot). 
Forgiveness can be compared to this, but neither it, nor especially ethical purity, can 
be mediated by it. 

35 For examples, v. Str.-B., II, 423; K. H. Rengstorf, Mishnah Jebamot (1927), 138 f. 
Aram. Aramaic. 


Attempts have been made to find the original form of John’s baptism in that of the 
Mandaeans, ~~ whose sacred writings have been made generally accessible by M. 
Lidzbarski. 37 In the Mandaean ritual the thought of purification is subsidiary and the 
strongest emphasis rests on the sacramental or magical power of vivification. Every 
baptismal stream, invested with heavenly fire by incantations, counts as the Jordan. Yet in 
spite of their veneration of the Baptist and the Jordan, the Mandaeans probably had little 
dealings with the disciples of John and arose only centuries later as a Gnostic sect. In 
detail their baptismal ritual is dependent on that of the Nestorians, particularly in the 
description of the water as Jordan, and on the Peshitta. The honouring of the Baptist came 
into their writings only in the Islamic period. 38 Even from the much older practices in the 
upper Jordan valley (— 531) there is no solid bridge to the Baptist. It would be easier to 
suppose that syncretistic influences through the Essenes 39 or odd individuals like 
Bannus*9 affected the Baptist. But the completely different attitude to nitualism, 
demonstrated by the daily repetition of washings on the one side and the uniqueness of 
baptism on the other, denotes an unbridgeable distinction. 








The nearest analogies to the baptism of John are the baptisms of official Judaism, 
and especially proselyte baptism. John’s baptism, like that of proselytes, is once and 
for all. It makes a great demand on the members of the elect people in ranking them 
with the defiled Gentiles who were apparently admitted on the same conditions (Lk. 
3:14). In contrast to proselyte baptism, however, its orientation is not political or 
ritualistic, but distinctively ethical, with a close relation to eschatology. To be sure, 
proselyte baptism can also be eschatologically grounded and linked with a summons 
to polytheists to repent, Sib., 4, 165 (— 535 f.). This application is native to Judaism. 
Yet in John the relationship is more essential and urgent. His concern 1s not to defer 
the destruction of the world, but to prepare the people for the imminent coming of 
Yahweh. The baptism of John is an initiatory rite for the gathering Messianic 
community. Linking up with prophetic passages like Is. 1:15 f.; Ez. 36:25 (cf. Is. 4:4; 
Jer. 2:22: 4:14; Zech. 13:1; Ps. 51:7), it 1s to be regarded as a new development. The 
very fact that in prophetic power John baptised others is striking. From now on there 
occurs the active, and in Christianity the predominantly passive, use of Bazticetv, 
whereas elsewhere on both Jewish and Gentile soil the mid. or refl. use is most 








36 Reitzenstein, 7aufe: cf. the criticism in H. H. Schaeder, Gnomon, 5 (1929), 353 ff. 
and Reitzenstein’s reply, ARW, 27 (1929), 241 ff.: A. Oepke, ThLBI, 51 (1930), 33 
ff.; J. Jeremias, ZNW, 28 (1929), 312 ff. 

37 Johannesbuch (1905/15); Mand. Liturg. (1920); Ginza (1925). 

38 For the extensive liter, on the Mandaean controversy, v. RGG. IIT, 1956 f. Cf. F. 
C. Burkitt, JThSt., 29 (1928), 225 ff.; M. I. Lagrange, Rev. Bibl. NS, 36 (1927), 321 
ff., 481 ff: 37 (1928), 1 ff.; E. Peterson, ZNW, 25 (1926), 236 ff.; 27 (1928), 55 ff.; 
ThBI, 7 (1928), 317 ff.; C. H. Kraeling, “The Origin and Antiquity of the 
Mandaeans,” Journal of the Americ. Orient. Soc., 49 (1929), 195 ff.. H. Odeberg, Die 
mand. Religionsanschauung, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift (1930); H. Lietzmann, 
SAB (1930), 596 ff. Peterson and Lietzmann in particular have decisively proved the 
post-Christian character of the relevant Mandaean passages. 

39 On these cf. Schiirer, II, 651 ff.: RE. V, 524 ff.; RGG), Il, 374 ff. 

AQ Jos. Vit., 11: “When I had learned that a man named Bannus was in the desert, 
using clothing from trees (wool ?), eating only food which grew of itself, and often 
washing in cold water day and night with a view to cultic purity (Aovdpevov mpOc 
Gyveiav), I became his enthusiastic follower.” This example is of course, from a later 
period. 








common (though — 535, BeRawpévoc, 2nd cent. A.D.: — Bantiotyjc). The basic 
conception is still that of the cleansing bath. Bound up with confession of sin, baptism 
is in the first instance an expression of repentance, 1.c., of sorrow for sin and the 
desire to be free from it (RdmtioHa petavoiac, Mk. 1:4; Lk. 3:3; elc wetévotav, Mt. 
3:11). Nevertheless, the thought of a sacramental purification for the coming acon is 

at least suggested (cic meow Auwaptwv, Mk. 1:4; Lk. 3:3). As compared with 
Christian baptism, of course, that of John is mere water baptism. The saying about 
baptism with the Spirit (Mk. 1:8 and par.; cf. Jn. 1:26; Ac. 1:5; 11:16; cf. Ac. 19:2 ff.; 
cf. baptism with fire, Mt. 3:11; Lk. 3:16; Ac. 2:3), 1f it arose on Palestinian soil and 
was not put on the lips of the Baptist lateft shows, however, that in the baptism of 
John, if only as a picture of things to come, there is at least some influence of the idea 
of a life-giving inundation already familiar in Hellenism. This is not completely 
unknown on the soil of OT Judaism (cf. Jl. 3:1 ff.; Is. 44:3; 32:15; Ez. 47:7 ff.). The 
eschatological context prevents us from assuming that the individualistic notion of 
regeneration espoused in syncretism had penetrated the circle of ideas of the Baptist, 
or even given essential shape to his baptism. That John conceived of his baptism as a 
voluntary dying cannot be deduced from the immersions current in Judaism generally. 





E. Christian Baptism. 


1. Jesus allows Himself to be baptised by John but does not Himself baptise (Mk. 
1:9 ff. and par.; Jn. 3:22 is uncertain, cf. also 4:2). This raises a two-sided problem. 
The question, acutely felt by the early Church according to Mt. 3:14 f.; Hebr. Ev. $2 
whether the baptism of Jesus included a confession of sin, is solved by the suggestion 
that the sinlessness of Jesus was not something static and apart, that He could not 
exclude Himself from the wonderful awakening, and that baptism was for Him a 
dedication as the Messiah. It was in keeping with His conception of the Messiah, 
based on Deutero-Isaiah, that He should not withdraw from sinners but identify 
Himself with them. Thus, whether or not they are historical in the literal sense, Mt. 
3:14 f. and Jn. 1:29 (— Guvoc, 338) rightly interpret the matter. If Jesus did not 
Himself baptise, we can see from Mk. 11:30 and par. and Mt. 11:7 ff. and par., in 
spite of Mk. 7:14 ff. and par., that this was not due to any objections to baptism in 
principle as an external action. It corresponds rather to the expectant manner of Jesus 
in movement towards His atoning death*? 


According to Mk. 10:38 f.; Lk. 12:50, Jesus described His own death as a 
BantioOrvat. It is hard to suppose that we are to see already at this point an influence 
of the later conception of martyrdom as baptism in blood** On the other hand, these 
isolated sayings hardly give us grounds for concluding that He takes as His point of 


41 Cf. Meyer, Ursprung, I, 39; Bultmann Trad., 261 f.: W. Michaelis, 7dufer, Jesus, 
Urgemeinde (1928), 19 ff. 

Hebr. Ev. Gospel of the Hebrews. 

42 Acc. to Jer. Pelag., HI, 2 (Hennecke, 44). 

43 Well worked out, if rather one-sidedly, by Michaelis, op. cit. 

44 It can be proved from the time of Iren., Dolger, Antike u. Christentum, II, 117 ff. 
Hck. Mk., ad /oc., following Wellhausen: “As water baptism represented the 
consecration of Jesus to secret Messianic dignity, so blood baptism represented 
consecration to the dignity of the Exalted.” 








departure the conception of the baptism of John (and future Christian baptism ?) as a 
voluntary dying Indeed, this is unlikely in view of what was said on p. 536. It is not 
impossible, however, that in a bold and profound image, hardly understandable to the 
men of his day, He anticipates the results of the religious development of decades. 

The only alternative is that a popular expression, already used figuratively in the OT 
(cf. Ps. 42:7; 69:1; Is. 43:2: Cant. 8:7; though never transl. BaztiCew in the LXX), has 
here come to be associated with baptism by way of the linguistic possibilities 
described on p. 530—something which could only happen on Hellenistic soil (— 536) 
and which cannot, then, be attributed to Jesus Himself. This would give us a point of 
departure for interpreting baptism in terms of the Mysteries?® 


2. In the Christian community baptism was undoubtedly practised from the very 
first (Ac. 2:38, 41; 8:12 etc.; R. 6:3; 1 C. 12:13: EPanticOnuev, understood 
biographically, leads us back to something like 33 A.D.” It would be wrong to 
attribute this fact exclusively to an influx of the disciples of J ohn? The community 
must have been aware that in baptising it was fulfilling the intention of the Lord. 
Quite irrespective of the ceaseless critical objections to Mt. 28:18—20 and Mk. 16:16, 
we may conclude from the very existence and significance of the apostolate (— 
apmootokoc, 431) that there was knowledge of a missionary command, or many such 
commands, of the risen Lord, and that in accordance with the new situation this 
command was understood as a command to baptise. The distinctive feature of 
Christian baptism is that it is administered eic Xptotév or cic TO Ovona XptotoU. 





3. The syntactical connections of BaztiCew in the NT are as follows. The link with the 
inner object Bantitew or BartiCeoOa1 Baatioua occurs in Ac. 19:4; Mk. 10:38 f.; Lk. 
7:29: 12:50. The means by which it is administered is expressed by the dat. instr. (USa1, 
Mk. 1:8; Lk. 3:16; Ac. 1:5; 11:6; rvebuati ayiw, Mk. 1:8), or more commonly by Ev (Ev 
Udati, Mt. 3:11; Mk. 1:8 vl; Jn. 1:26, 31, 33; Ev 7 Topddvn, Mt. 3:6; Mk. 1:5; Ev 
TVEVUATL qyiw [Kal TOUS Mit Sos LA 32 le; Ins 1332 Ace Ss lesan Co 12313, 
however, Ev EvI TVEVUGTL Means “embraced by one spirit”), 49 and only once by > sic 
(Mk. 1:9; cf. Plut.Superst., 3 [II, 166a] — 532; Corp. Herm., IV, 4 > 532). Elsewhere sic 
is mostly used finally to denote the aim sought and accomplished by baptism: sic 
ustévoiav, Mt. 3:11; sic Apeow tHv Auaptid@v, Ac. 2:38; sic Ev cua, 1 C. 12:13. 
Weakened spatial notions are present where sic denotes the constitutive element of a form 
of baptism: sig Xprotév, Gl. 3:27; R. 6:3 with cic tOv Odvatov aUtoU ; cic TOV Mavofjy, | 
C. 10:2; sic tl EBaxtioOnte; ... el¢ TO Todvvov Paxtioua, Ac. 19:3. The idea of a 


45 Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 229 f. 

46 In the mind of the Evangelist it is hardly accidental that baptism is mentioned 
alongside the cup in Mk. 10:38 f. 

47 It cannot be concluded from | C. 1:17 that baptism was not at first generally 
practised in the Pauline communities, nor from Ac. 18:24 ff. that it might be excluded 
if there had already been Johannine baptism and there was also possession of the 
Spirit. Cf. H. Preisker, ZNW, 23 (1924), 298 ff.; 30 (1931), 301 ff. 

48 Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 124 f.; Taufe, 266; C. Bernoulli, Joh. d. T. u. d. Urgem. 
(1918), 153 ff. 

dat. dative. 

49 Joh. W. 1 C., ad loc. 


mystically understood medium of baptism (“to be immersed in Christ etc.”) 90 i. always 
and in every respect wide of the mark. Baztitew means technically “to baptise in water.” 
Hence it is unnecessary to specify a medium. Where this is done for some reason in the 
NT, it is hardly ever introduced by sic. In (Gl. 3:27 XpiotOv Evedvoac0s is a heightened 
form of cig XpiotOv EPaxticOnts. The notion of being baptised in Moses would be 
meaningless and would clash with a second spatial indication in 1 C. 10:2 (Ev tf vepsAn 
Kal Ev tH OaArdoon). A trinitarian namemysticism in Mt. 28:19, hypothetically extended 
to Paul in 1 C. 1:13, 15, is quite out of the question. The formula sic 70 Ovoua seems 
rather to have been a tech. term in Hellenistic commerce ~~ (“to the account”). In both 
cases the use of the phrase is understandable, since the account bears the name of the one 
who owns it, and in baptism the name of Christ is pronounced, invoked and confessed by 
the one who baptises or the one baptised (Ac. 22:16) or both. The question and answer in 
Ac. 19:3 have more of a legal than a mystical flavour. The thought is elucidated by the 
addition of > motevew sic. >2 This does not mean that we are to deny pneumatic union 
with the crucified and risen Christ. It means that this is not basic to the expression 
BantiCew cic; it is not, therefore, its primary implication (> cic, > dvoudg). 








4. The Saving Significance of Baptism into Christ. 





Christian baptism certainly has as its final goal new and eternal life. Yet even in 
this respect it is not to be understood primarily or directly in terms of the idea of 
vivification or regeneration. Of the passages adduced Mk. 10:38 f. may be dismissed 
at once (— 538). Again, | Pt. 3:20 f. does not form the starting-point for the Christian 
view of baptism, but contains an isolated theologoumenon which is comparatively late 
even on the assumption that it was composed by Silvanus on the direct commission of 
Peter. Jn. 3:5 f. and Tt. 3:5 also belong to a younger stratum of NT tradition which 
was under stronger Hellenistic influence. For the most part, however, expressions 
used in the context (Aovtpdv, OU capKOc And0E01c PUTODV, MLoTEvELV) show even here 
that the new life stands in firm causal connection with purification from the guilt of 
sin. This is particularly clear, though often overlooked, in Paul. Because God is the 
only source of real life, and His holiness excludes sin, the basic conception both of 
Paul and of the NT generally in relation to baptism is that of the cleansing bath (1 C. 
6:11; Eph. 5:26; Hb. 10:22: cf. Ac. 2:38; 22:16). The significance of baptism thus 
depends on the fact that it is a real action of the holy God in relation to sinful man. 
Hence both a superstitious and also a purely symbolical understanding are excluded. 


Rightly to evaluate the efficacy of baptism in the NT sense, 1t must be 
remembered that criticism of a purely external, materialistic and magical evaluation of 
religious objects and actions belongs to the very essence of biblical piety from the 
days of the prophets (Dt. 10:16; 30:6; 1S. 15:22 f.; Am. 5:21 ff.; Hos. 6:6; Is. 1:10 ff.; 
Jer. 2:22: 4:4; 7:3 ff; 9:25; 31:31ff.; Ez. 18:31; 36:26; Jl. 2:13; Ps. 51:10, 16, 17; Mk. 
7:14 ff. and par.; R. 2:17—29; 1 C. 10:1-11). This does not mean that we are to 
depreciate the realism of references to the saving significance of baptism. Nor are 








50 E. Wissmann, Des Verhdltnis von miotic und Christusfrommigkeit bei Paulus 
(1926), 101: “We are baptised into Christ, i.e., immersed into His pneumatic mode of 
being.” 

51 Ostrakon from Thebes, Deissmann LO, 97. Cf. Deissmann B., 143 ff.; NB, 25: 
ThLZ, 25 (1900), 73 f.; also W. Heitmiiller, Ja Namen Jesu (1903), 100 ff.; F. 
Preisigke, Girowesen im griech. Agypten (1910), 149 ff. 

52 J. Bohmer, Das biblische “Im Namen” (1898), 15. 


detailed inconsistencies excluded. The point is that if we leave out of account this 
basic presupposition, we are from the very first in danger of distorting the picture. To 
baptism as a mere rite or realistically developed symbol no such incomparable 

efficacy could be ascribed in the NT world of thought. This is indicated, not merely 
by the relative unimportance of the action as such (cf. 1 C. 1:17; Mk. 16:16b), but also 
by express statements (Hb. 9:9 f.; 1 Pt. 3:21; 1 Jn. 5:6: oUK Ev Udatt pdovov. Hb. 10:22 
reminds us of Jos.Ant., 18, 117, — 535, but may be understood as a parallelism). 
Though mediated by men, baptism is the action of God or Christ (Eph. 5:26). Hence 
baptism by others rather than se-baptism, and hence also the predominance of the 
passive. The mid. is used of Christian baptism in the NT only in Ac. 22:16 (cf. 1 C. 
6:11: AxeXovcaoe), and the reflex. (— 531) never. Standing in a definite and 
absolutely indispensable historical context, baptism derives its force from the 
reconciling action of God in Christ, or more exactly from the atoning death of Christ 
(1 C. 6:11; Eph. 5:25 f.; Tt. 3:4 f.; 1 In. 5:6 [> 616, — aipa, 174, > Udap]; cf. In. 
19:34; 1 Pt. 1:2; Hb. 10:22). It places us objectively in Christ, the second Adam: it 
thus removes us from the sphere of death of the first Adam to the 5ikaimotc Gonc and 
divine sonship (Gl. 3:26 f. > Evdva, cf. R. 5:18 f.). 


It is characteristic, however, that the thought of imputative purity, righteousness 
and holiness impels us to that of effective, 1.c., to the new ethical life (1 C. 6:11 asa 
basis of exhortation, and Eph. 5:26 ff.). In Paul there is no suggestion of cleavage 
between a forensic and a mystical mode of thought. Forensic justification leads to 
pneumatic fellowship with Christ. The iustitia Christi extra nos posita aims 
ceaselessly to become the iustitia Christi intra nos posita. There is here no leap, and a 
transition only in so far as justification is not conditioned by the new life, but the new 
life by justification, so that a distinction of thought is demanded’ As imparted in 
baptism, dikaimots is dukaimotc Calc (R. 5:18). The new life, however, necessarily 
bears an ethical character. For it is life from God, the life of Christ. Baptism implies 
participation in the death and resurrection of Christ (R. 6:1-14; Col. 2:11-15: 3:1 ff: 
and materially Gl. 2:19 f.; 5:24: 6:14 etc., though characteristically with no mention 
of baptism)+ The break with sin is thereby accomplished and attachment to the life 
of the new creation effected, yet in such a way that in this acon the translation into 
empirical reality of what God has posited remains, or rather becomes, a task for the 
baptised. In the theology of the 19th century these statements were misunderstood in 
terms of the almost completely dominant idealistic and symbolical conceptions of the 
age. Thanks to research into the history of religion, and also to other factors? this 
misunderstanding has now been dispelled. What is at issue is an objective process 
which can be fixed in time. The appeal to the will is merely a consequence. In this 
respect Paul seems to approximate to the Hellenistic notion of participation in the 
death and resurrection of the Mystery deities. Indeed, it is not improbable that his 


53 The attempt, most recently undertaken by A. Schweitzer in his Mystik, esp. p. 201 
ff., to show that the forensic doctrine of justification is to be understood as a 
“subsidiary crater” in the main crater of a mystical and naturalistic doctrine of 
redemption, breaks down not merely on the obvious importance of forensic lines of 
thought in Romans and the missionary preaching of Paul, but also on a correct 
understanding of Galatians. 

54 For an understanding of these statements, — Eyeipa and the bibl. given there. 

55 The first significant opposition came from P. Althaus the elder, Die 
Heilsbedeutung d. Taufe im NT (1897). 


vocabulary was influenced by Hellenistic mysticism with its dying and rising gods. 
Perhaps there underlies his expositions a borrowed interpretation of the rite of baptism 
like that of the Mysteries © Nevertheless, the material difference must not be missed. 
On the one side, we have a timeless and naturalistic individualism of regeneration, on 
the other a spiritual historical relationship, a new creation of the totality, 
eschatologically understood.°/ Baptism is the “prodromal manifestation of the coming 
world”; it is a “lift” not a “staircase.”° The close connection between the resurrection 
of Christ and forensic and completely non-mystical justification, as also the basic 
significance of this justification, is supremely safeguarded in relation to baptism by 
Col. 2:12 ff2? Every interpretation of Paul’s view of baptism is thus mistaken which 
takes as its starting-point the subjective and naturalistic experience of baptism and not 
the objective situation in salvation history. The death and restoration of nature-gods 
take place again and again at the appropriate seasons. The consecration of the Mystery 
religions is renewed every twenty years or so. Baptism, however, shares with Christ’s 
death a strictly once-for-all character (E@amaé, R. 6:10, — 383). The phrase “Christ 
metaphysics”©9 more correctly expresses the existential character of the Pauline 
statements than the unhappy “Christ mysticism.” On the other hand, a place must be 
found for the plenitude of pneumatic interconnections which are here felt by Paul and 
which may even be comprehended psychologically and empirically: 1 Nevertheless, it 
must be emphasised that an immediate and almost magical transformation of human 
nature, in which sin is eradicated, is no more a part of Paul’s logic than an immediate 
destruction of suffering and death. 














In 1 C. 10:1-13 Paul energetically combats a materialistic and superstitious 
estimation of baptism and the Lord's Supper which would have it that their recipients 
are set free from every possibility of the divine wrath—a view which differs 
essentially from the objective and genuinely sacramental understanding © There is no 
contradiction in | C. 15:29 as Paul sees it (cf. R. 2:28), even though this refer to a 
groping attempt, unconditionally accepted by him, to apply salvation in Christ to the 


56 Dibelius, /siswethe, 45 f. 

57 Clearly proved by A. Schweitzer, op. cit., 12 ff., 22 ff., 57 ff. According to v. 
Soden, op. cit., 35, R. 6 “rests on a hylozoistic understanding only as a metaphysics of 
the age. This is merely the form into which a historical, christological and 
eschatological content is poured. The death of Christ is the sacrament; baptism is 
sacramental confession of Him in which there is attained participation in Him, Le., 
incorporation into the body of Christ.” 

58 A. Schweitzer, Gesch. d. pl. Forsch. (1911), 169, 175. 

59 By Gk. usage the aorists yaptodpevoc, ECaAciyac, TPoonAMoac denote neither an 
accompanying circumstance nor a preceding act but the means by which what is 
expressed in the main verb 1s effected. 

60 E. Lohmeyer, Grundlagen paul. Theol. (1929), 145. 

61 These are not recognised by the dialectical theology. For a correct view, cf. K. 
Mittring, Heilswirklichkeit bei Pls. (1929), 43, 71 ff., 120; and for greater detail, 
ZNW, 29 (1930), 104 ff. 

62 Cf. esp. v. Soden, op. cit., 23 ff., 31, though 1t may be asked whether Paul is not 
the “true” sacramental thinker. 





unbaptised dead. It is more likely, however, that the argument is purely tactical; Paul 
is referring ironically to the inconsistency of the Corinthians. Indeed, he may even be 
alluding to a non-Christian practice of the Mysteries. 


Many Gnostic sects are reported to have held vicarious baptisms. 64 1 is thus 
legitimate to seek a pagan origin (cf. even 2 Macc. 12:39-45). Plat.Resp., I, 364bce; 
365a, contains reference to expiations for the dead. Orph. Fr. (Kern), 232, p. 245, Kern 
(Opyia t Extedscovo1, Wow TpoyOvev Asuiotav WawWpsvor) also seems to speak of 





substitutionary dedications. > In the same connection we may mention the oriental 
inscription: MeyéAn Mijtnp Avasitic. AnodAdviog Mnvodapov ULEp Atovuciov ToD 
dderpoU, Excl, katehovosto Kal oUK EtIpYoE THv TpoOsoutav thc OcoU, Anetedsoeto 
autov (163 A.D.) 6 After the death of Seyllos, severely punished by the gods for perjury, 
his daughter Tatias redeems the vow. ”’ It may be presumed that baptisms were linked 


with such consecrations. Wild speculations concerming substitutionary baptisms of angels 
for men are to be found in Cl. Al.Exc. Theod., 22. 


We cannot know how far Paul is the author of the line of thought concerning 
dying and rising again with Christ, or how far he keeps to the common stock of 
Christian thinking. It is beyond question, however, that the close interrelating of 
baptism and the reception of the Spirit is both general and primitive. Christian 
baptism is thus represented as the completion of that of John. In a few cases the 
mveU Wa Gytov is imparted prior to baptism (Ac. 10:44 ff.; 18:2598 but in the majority 
either at baptism or shortly afterwards©? often by the laying on of hands (— aveUp10, 
— ysip). In Luke’® there are traces of Hellenistic influence on the pneumatic 
conception of baptism, but these are not constitutive, and do not crowd out either the 
thought of the forgiveness of sins or the basic ethical understanding. Deutero-Pauline 
(Tt. 3:5) and Johannine (Jn. 3:5) theology approximates rather more closely to the 
Hellenistic thought of regeneration from which Paul holds fundamentally aloof, but it 


63 Joh. W. | K., ad /oc. All interpretations which seek to evade vicarious baptism for 
the dead (most recently Bchm. K.) are misleading. Cf. H. Preisker, ZNW, 23 (1924), 
298 ff. 

64 For material, cf. Ltzm. | K., ad /oc. 

Orph. Fr. (Kem) Orphicorum Fragmenta, ed. O. Kern, 1922. 

65 Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche, II, 128. P. Tannery, Rev. d. Phil., 23 (1899), 126 ff. suggests 
the atonement of the sins of earlier existences. The above understanding is confirmed 
by Plat.Resp., II, 364 be: ... Sivas ... Ovoiats te Kal EXWSalc, elte TL ASiKHUG TOD 
yéyovev aUtOU N mpoyovew, AkeloOat (cf. 364e; 365a). 

66 Jahresh. d. Ost. Arch. Inst. Wien, 23 (1926), Beibl., 23 f. Cf. also Reitzenstein, 
Taufe, 43. It is open to dispute whether kataAoveo8a1 means a baptism or a forbidden 
washing which would defile the holy water. 

67 F. S. Steinleitner, Die Beicht, 28, No. 6. 

Exc. Excerpta ex Theodoto. 

68 Céwv tT mvevuatt of the supernatural but pre-Christian possession of the Spirit as 
in Lk. 2:25: td zepl toU InooU is a misunderstanding. For a partially different view, 
cf. A. v. Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie und Praxis der Taufe in der altchristl. Kirche 
(1913), 141 ff., 148 ff. 

69 Ac. 2:38: 8:16 f.: 9:17 f.; 19:1 ff, cf. Mk. 1:8 and par.: Ac. 1:4 f.; 11:16. For Paul, 
cf. 1 C. 12:13: Ev aveUua ExotioOnuev, and GI. 3:2: 4:6; R. 8:15. 

70 H. v. Baer, Der hi. Geist in den Lukasschriften (1926). 


does not abandon the main line of a theology of faith linked with salvation history. So 
far as leading circles are concerned, it is only with the older Catholic Church that 
baptism becomes a means of grace which is not specifically eschatological or 
christological, but physical or hyper-physical. 


The preconditions for baptism of infants in apostolic Christianity are to be 
weighed in the light of the presuppositions developed above. It cannot be proved nor 
disproved that children were baptised with their families’! though this is likely 
enough by contemporary analogies. Even then a distinction would have to be made 
between children and infants. Infant baptism, however, represents a departure from 
apostolic Christianity only where it is linked with superstitious views of the 
sacrament. 





F. Baptism as a Syncretistic Mystery. 


Already in the later strata of the NT we can see indications of an approach to 
Hellenism. These were not followed up in the NT itself, but increasingly so from the 
post-apostolic period onwards. The eschatological context in which baptism had been 
rooted from the very first thus came to lose its significance. It was not forgotten. It 
ceased, however, to be the basis or leaven. It simply became the concluding chapter or 
appendix. In its place, alien elements came in from the outside world. Hitherto these 
had been carefully held in check by the filter of prophetic and NT religion. But now, 
using external agreement as a channel, they came in full flood. Baptism became a 
syncretistic mystery. 


For such the first essential is the matter. Ignatius (Eph., 18, 2) already speaks of 
Jesus purifying the water by His baptism in Jordan and His passion. Barn., 11 
assembles several OT passages which speak of water as intimations of baptism. This 
sacramental materialism reaches a first climax with Tertullian, who in Bapt., 4 and 9 
introduces considerations conceming the nature of the water which deviate widely 
from the true point at issue. Since the time when the Spirit of God hovered over the 
water at creation, this has been invested with supernatural powers. 





Moreover, the rite as such is significant. As before the Isis consecration, so now 
before baptism a fast of many days is enjoined both on the one who baptises and on 
those baptised (Did., 7, 4). A magical transformation is expected through the 
fulfilment of the action. “We go down into the water full of sins and impurity, but 
then rise out again laden with fruits’(Barn., 11, 11). Similarly Herm.s., 9, 16, 4: ) > 


71 1C. 7:14 hardly affects the question, since it is restricted to the children of mixed 
marriages. 

72 Leipoldt, Taufe, 73-78; H. Windisch, ZNW, 28 (1929), 118-142: Oepke, 
lhmelsfestschrift, 84-100; ZNW, 29 (1930), 81-111. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Bapt. De Baptismo. 

Did. Didache. 

s. similitudines. 


copayic’? 16 Udap Eativ: sic 10 USap KataBaivovot vexpoi, Kal AvoPaivovet C@vtec. 
Various ceremonies such as exorcism, anointing, first communion, confirmation, 
investiture and candles are added to the originally simple action. Relics of the 
Mysteries and OT allusions surround the action ever more closely. If the water of 
baptism was formerly regarded as an antitype of the Flood (1 Pt. 3:21) and the Red 
Sea (1 C. 10:1 f.), 1t now flows as “Jordan” into the font+ The baptism of blood, with 
which martyrdom is now equated, sheds an explanatory light on water baptisn’/? The 
thought of remission is not forgotten (Herm.m., 4, 3, 1), but it 1s almost submerged 
under that of vivification and regeneration. There thus arise complicated constructs 
like the Mandaean ritual, which it would be a strange Quidproquo of religious history 
to regard as the original form of Christian baptism‘ 


The new approach finally comes to expression in the fact that baptism links the 
baptised with the organised Church and is thus requisitioned by the Church. Ignatius 
already forbids baptism without the bishop (Sm., 8, 2) and Tertullian will not allow 
women to baptise (Bapt., 17). 


Two forces are at work in relation to the time of baptism. On the one hand, since 
baptism as a mode of attaining eternal bliss is absolutely efficacious but can be used 
only once, it is postponed even to the point of death notwithstanding Christian 
conviction. This does not preclude a certain seriousness in the understanding of the 
Christian life. The best known example is that of Constantine. On the other hand, 
since one cannot come to participate too soon in sacramental grace, it seems to be a 
duty to baptise infants at a tender age, and if possible on the day of birth. It cannot be 
proved that infant baptism was an innovation adopted in the middle of the 2nd century 
under the influence of a superstitious sacramental conception and an accommodation 
to the surrounding world. It is incontestable, however, that the sacramental thinking of 
the older Catholic Church contributed to the triumph of general infant baptism over 
previous obstacles. The famous saying of Tertullian: Quid festinat innocens aetas ad 
remissionem peccatorum? (Bapt., 18) occupies middle ground between the two 
trends. It can hardly be used as a witness to original practice on account of its 
practical bent and its sporadic character even in Tertullian. 


The question whether there is any second repentance for those who have fallen 
again after being washed—there never seems to have been any thought of a second 
baptism—gradually became an urgent problem for the whole Church. There seem to 
be negative answers even in the NT (Hb. 6:4 ff.; 10:26: though cf. 2 C. 12:21). The 





73 On this term for baptism, which is borrowed from the language of the Mysteries, 
cf. A. v. Stromberg, Studien zur Theorie und Praxis der Taufe (1913), 89 ff. F. 
Dolger, Sphragis (1911), 51 ff.; W. Heitmiiller in Studien G. Heinrici dargebracht 
(1914), 40 ff; Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

74 F. Dolger, Antike u. Christentum, I (1930), 63 ff.; 70 ff.; H. Lietzmann, SAB 
(1930), 599. 

75 Dolger, op. cit., 117 ff. 

m. mandata. 

76 On the detailed development of the ritual, RGG. V, 1016 ff., also Reitzenstein, 
Vorgeschichte, passim. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 





more magical conception of baptism increased the problem. Later, however, a milder 
or even laxer view came to predominate. 


* BPamticnoc, tT Panticnha 


“Immersion” or “baptism,” Bartioudc signifying the act alone and Bartioua the act 
with the result, and therefore the institution. There are no instances of Baxtioua outside 
the NT. Even Baatioudc used to be regarded as a new Jewish and Christian term, 1 though 
cf. Antyllus Medicus (2nd century A.D.) in Oribasius, X, 3, 9, of lethargic sleep, 
Archigenes Medicus (2nd cent. A.D.) and Posidonius Medicus (3/4 cent. A.D.) in Aetius, 
6, 3 (ed. Aldina [1534], p. 100b, 11), of the frenzy of wickedness, Iambl. Theol. Arithm., 
30; > BaxtiCo, 530. Technically only in Jos.Ant., 18, 117 with Baatiots for the baptism 
of John.2 Neither word occurs in the LXX. On Plut.Superst., 3 (II, 166a) — bavptw, n. 13. 





Bamtionot are Levitical “cleansings” of vessels or of the body at Mk. 7:4 (8 vl.): 
Hb. 9:10. Baztiop@v dda) denotes instruction on the difference between Jewish 
(and pagan?) “washings” (including John’s baptism?) and Christian baptism (Hb. 

6:2). Bantioua is the specific NT word for “baptism.” It is used for John’s baptism in 
Mt. 3:7; Mk. 11:30 and par.; Lk. 7:29; Ac. 1:22: 10:37; 18:25; 19:3; Bomtiopot 
wetavotac, Mk. 1:4; Ac. 13:24; 19:4; Barto po. HEtavotac elc Ceo AuwaptiWv == a 
baptism of repentance which gives remission of sins. Baatiopa is also Christian 
baptism, which as Bdztioua elc tTOv O&vatov (XptotoU) unites the baptised with the 
buried Christ, that in accordance with His resurrection they should walk in newness of 
life, R. 6:4; cf. Col. 2:12: ovvtawévtec aUT@ Ev TW Pantiouati, Ev @ (sc. Bartiopatt) 
Kal ovvnyépOnte. > BartiGw, 541. In 1 Pt. 3:21 the thoughts of washing and 
quickening are particularly clearly linked on the basis of the atonement (cf. 1:2). 
According to Eph. 4:5 Ev Baxtiopa is one of the seven constitutive factors of Church 
unity. The word is used of the death of Christ in Mk. 10:38 f.; Lk. 12: 56) 





Since the NT either coins or reserves for Christian baptism (and its precursor) a 
word which is not used elsewhere and has no cultic connections, and since it always 
uses it in the sing. and never substitutes the term employed elsewhere, we can see 
that, in spite of all apparent or relative analogies, it understands the Christian action to 
be something new and unique. 








+ Pamtistisc. 


The “Baptist,” nickname of John, found in the NT only in the Syn: Mt. 3:1; 11:11 
f.; 14:2; 17:13; Mk. 6:25 and par. (6:14, 24: lodvvyc O BartiGmv); 8:28 and par.; Lk. 
7:20, 33. It is a Jewish habit to differentiate in this way those who bear the same name 


1 Cr.-Ko., Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894: De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Theol. Theologia Arithmetica. 

2 — 535. On the genuineness of the Josephus passage, v. Schiirer, I, 436 ff. 

3 In Mt. 20:22 f. the secondary text has been later brought into line with the Syn. par. 
sing. singular. 


(cf. Littwv O AEyOptsvoc Métpoc, Mt. 10:2 and par., Lipwv O Kavavaloc, Mk. 3:18 and 
par., Xiwwv O AEempdc, Mk. 14:3 and par., Lin@v Puposv<s, Ac. 10:6, 32). Yet this 
description, specially coined for the precursor of Jesus and used only of him, shows 
that his appearing was felt to be new and unique, especially as he did not baptise 
himself but, contrary to all Jewish tradition, baptised others. For a baptism to which 
the Word gave content a baptist was indispensable! 


Acc. to Jos.Ant., 18, 116 (= bavptisma, n. 2) Bartiotijs is also a Jewish Greek and 
therefore a popular name for John. The word 1s not found elsewhere, though cf. 
nmapaBpantiotat — 535. It corresponds to a mainly active (and passive) use of Bantitew — 
540 which only commences with Jn. and is then found esp. in Christianity. That Mk. 
prefers O BantiGov, while Lk. generally avoids the addition in his account, shows the 
stronger Gk. orientation of these two Evangelists. 





The Mysteries have instances of baptisms by gods or priests. 2 The disciples of the 
scribes who officiate at proselyte baptisms go down with the baptised into the water in 
order to repeat the Jewish obligations, but they are witnesses rather than baptisers. At a 


later period we find the predic. part. hiph: M7200 TWN) WNT AN DIVA WNT 
DN. AWNi1.3 This is distinguished from Bartioti¢ as “one who causes another to 


immerse himself” from “one who immerses another.” NuspoPaxtiotai in Epiph.Haer., 17 
does not wholly correspond to the plur. of the Rabb. 0 (v. the Mishnah tractate of 


this name). We should rather compare in T.Jad., 2, 20. Originally the name 


of a sect, this term characterises the distinctiveness of strictly Jewish circles (cf. Mk. 7:3 
f.)." Baxtats was a name in Athens for the effeminate devotees of the Thracian Cotys (the 
title of a comedy of Eupolis [416/15 B.C.]; Luc.Indoct., 27; Schol. in Juv., I, 92; 
Plin.Hist. Nat., XXX VII, 10, 55); they are not “baptists” but “dyers,” because they paint 
themselves. 


1 Schl. Mt., 53 f. 

2 On the murals mentioned in n. | and 2 of — Barta: cf. n. 28. 

part. participle. 

3 Gerim, 1, 8. The dative constr. mentioned by G. Polster in Angelos, 2 (1926), 4 does 
not appear in the only MS which ha come down to us. The sources from which the 
relevant tractate are compiled derive from the Ist and 2nd cent. A.D. The custom of 
having assistants at baptism may be traced back to this period. 

Epiph. Epiphanius, of Eleutheropolis in Palestine, bishop of Constantia in Cyprus 
(298-403 A.D.), opponent of 80 Christian, Jewish and Gnostic heresies in his rich and 
comprehensive work Tavéaptov Katd macOv tWv alpécewv, ed. K. Holl, 1922. 

Haer. Haereses. 

plur. plural. 

Jad. Jadajim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Hands (uncleanness and washing 
of the hands) (Strack, Hin/., 64). 

4 We are reminded of the Essenes or Bannus (— bavptw, n. 40). Schiirer, II, 679. 

5 Not Bantiotat, Reitzenstein, 7aufe, 233. 

Indoct. Adversius Indoctum. 

Juv. D. Junius Juvenalis, c. 58-138 A.D., the last great Roman satirist, ed. O. Jahn, F. 
Bicheler and F. Leo’. 1910. 

Plin. C. Plintus Secundus, of Comum in Upper Italy (23/4—79 A.D.), historian, natural 
scientist and geographer, ed. S. Mayhoff, 1875 ff. 








Oepke 


A. The Greek Usage. 


1. The basic meaning of this word, which is so important in the history of 
civilisation, is “stammering,” “stuttering,” “uttering unintelligible sounds.” 


Etymology: reduplication of sound, cf. Sansk. barbara == “stammering”; plur. to 
denote non-Aryans; Sloven. brbrati “to babble.” 1 


Thus BapBapoc (like the verb BapBapiCet) is used of the twittering of birds: 
Aesch.Ag., 1003 f.; Aristoph.Av., 199; Hdt., II, 54-58, the story of the priestesses of 
Dodona called meAe1adec (doves): 516T1 BapBapotr oav, ESOKEOV SE GEL OLOI@S OpVioL 
pbéyyeoVat (57). 





2. Here we have already the transition to the most important usage, 1.e., “ofa 
strange speech,” or “the one who speaks a strange language” (1.¢c., other than Greek). 


The oldest example is Hom.II., 2, 867: Kap@v ... BapBapog~aveav, where naturally 
we also have an indirect instance of the simple BapBapos: cf. the exposition in Strab., 
XIV, 2, 28 ff., esp. ravte@v 5 tOdv TLAXVOTOMOOVTOV oUtTH PapBapov Asyousévov, Epavy 
tT TMV AdosOvOv otduata toratta: AEyo SE tA TOV UN Edajvo: again, they were 
called BapBapovs, at first Kata tO AOLoOpov. <> Av TAYVOTOLOVE i] TPAYVOTO LLOUG: elta 
Katexypnodus0a Wo EOviK® KowG Ovouati Avtidiaipotvtes mPOc TOUS EdAnvac (28). A 
further synon. Aypwevoc is first found in Hom.Od., 8, 294. What Herodotus says of the 
Egyptians (II, 158): BapBapovc 8€ xévtac ol Alybrtio1 KaASOvEI TOUS LL] G~iot 
OuoyAdooouc, also explains the Gk. BapRapoc. The word is also found in this sense 
among the Romans; 2 the classical example, and also the best parallel to 1 C. 14:11, 1s in 
Ovid Tristia, V, 10, 37: barbarus hic ego sam, qui non intelligor ulli; et rident stolidi 
verba Latina Getae. In Plat.Crat., 421cd the pred. BapBaptkov 1s also applied to archaic 
Gk. words (cf. the Pauline Xakelv > yAdooatc). 


3. From the sense “of strange speech” there naturally develops the geographical 
and ethnographical sense “of a strange race,” “non-Greek,” as in the antithesis 


Hist. Naturalis Historia. 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 

“ BapBapoc. A. Eichhorn, BépBapoc quid significaverit (Diss. Leipzig, 1904): H. 
Werner, “Barbarus,” N. Jbch. KI. Alt., 21 (1918), 389-408; J. Jiithner, Hellenen und 
Barbaren (1923); ibid., 122f. for addit. bibl. J. Vogt, ° ‘Herodot in Agypten” in 
Genethliakon fiir W. Schmid (1929), 136f.; Pauly-W., I (1896), 2858. 

| Cf. A. Walde-J. Pokomy, Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr., Il, 106 [Debrunner]. 
Ag. Agamemnon. 

Av. Aves. 

2 Thes. Ling. Lat., s.v. barbarus. 

Crat. Cratylus. 


E).260/1) BapBapos (yf}), “foreign parts,? and esp. the juxtaposition ‘ExAnvec Kal 
BapBapo.. This does not merely denote the totality of all peoples; it also brings out the 
distinction, which implies the whole of Greek history, between Greeks and non- 
Greeks or barbarians. ol B&pRapot are the other peoples who are different in nature, 
poor in culture, or even uncultured, whom the Greeks hold at arm's length, and over 
whom they are destined to rule, esp. such national enemies as the Persians and the 
Egyptians etc4 











For the political and national antithesis expressed in BapBapoc cf. Plat.Menex., 242d; . 
Livius, XXXI, 29, 15: detolos Acarnanos \lacedonas, eiusdem linquae homines, laves ad 
tempus ortae causae disiungunt coniungunique: cam alienigenis, cam barbaris aeternum 
omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque (speech of a Macedonian); cf. Ex. 17:16; Eur.Iph. 

Aul., 1379 f., 1400 f.: BapBapev 8 “EdAnvac Apyew sixdc, GAA OU RapRapouc, Lfitsp, 
Eddavov: 70 uév ydp SoGAov, of 8 EAeKOepor, approvingly quoted by Aristot.Pol., I, 2, p. 
1252b, 8. There is a criticism of this distribution, in view of the numerical disparity of the 
two parts, in Plat.Polit., 262de. 





The antithesis of cultures 1s esp. expressed in Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., I, 89, 4: Many 
Hellenes who dwelt Ev BapPdpotg very quickly unlearned 70 EXAnvixov, We pte POvi|v 
Brdda pdéyyeo0ar; again in the prayer of thanksgiving of Thales (Diog. L., I, 7, 33): 
EDuoKe yap, ont. TPL TOUTOV EVeKd. Xap Exew th Toyn: TPATOV UEV OTL AvOpwoc 
EvevOunv, Kal OU Onpiov: elta Ott Avijp, Kal oU yovi): tpttov Ot. EdAnyv, Kal oU 


BapBapos.° Acc; to Isoc., 4, 157, by pious proclamation BaépPRapot were excluded from the 
Mystery rites of initiation in exactly the same way as Avépo@ovot. 


The Hellenistic world established by Alexander fulfilled the ancient Greek ideal 
of the dominion of the EjAnvec over the BapRapot, but it also led to a certain removal 
of the distinction, to a Hellenisation of the BapRapot. This had been prepared by the 
Sophists with their insight into the essential likeness of all men, sharply formulated by 
Antiphon (Diels, IP. Nachtrdge, XXXVI, col. 2, 10 ff.):8 Enel QUGEL MAVTA MAVTEC 
Onoiac zepdKapev Kal BapBapot kal EXAnvec eivat. The new view found classical 


3 Aesch.Pers., 186 f.; Soph.Trach., 1060, we have instead oU@ E)Adc, oUt 
Ayi.mosos (== PapBapos yi). 

4 Persians, Aesch.Pers. passim, Hdt., VIII, 142 and passim. Thuc.: Eichhorn, op. cit., 
41; Xenoph.: Eichhom, 45. Egyptians, examples in Pape, Pass., Jiithner, 13 ff. 
Menex. Menexenus. 

5 Cf. Wemer, 395. 

Iph. Iphigenia Taurica. 

Pol. Politica. 

Polit. Politicus. 

Dion. Hal. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, 
Atticist and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

6 For a variant, referred to Plato, v. Plut. Marius, 46 (I, 433a), Lact Inst., III, 19, 17. 
Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

7 Cf. Luc. Demon., 4, Pseudolog., 5. 

8 Cf. H. Diels in SAB (1916), 931 ff.; W. Nestle, “Politik u. Moral im Altertum,” N. 
Jbch. KI. Alt., 21 (1918), 228Ff. 


form in the cosmopolitanism of the Stoics. In this connection it should be noted that 
the older proponents of the Stoa were partly of barbarian oat they not merely 
assimilated Greek culture but became teachers of the Greeks: 


For comprehensive witness, v. Plut.Alex. Fort. Virt., 6 CI, 329b-d), where Alexander 
is lauded as the divinely sent reconciler of humanity, the destroyer of the previous enmity 
between Hellenes and barbarians (cf. Eph. 2:11 ff.); hence the restriction of the term 


BapBapoc to the wild peoples on the frontier of Hellenistic and Roman civilisation, For 
differentiation among the barbarians, v. Plut.Cons. ad Apoll., 22 CII, 113a). 











Naturally the Romans were at first reckoned among the BapBapot. 11 The more 
Hellenised they became, the more they earned the right to be listed with the “EAAnvec in 
the formula: “EXAnvec Kal BapBapot. The relationship remained obscure. One solution was 
to include a third division, 1.e., Greeks, Romans and barbarians, but this was never fully 
adopted. 44 Even in the Epistle to the Romans Paul uses the older formula “EXAnvec Kal 
BapBapor. Sometimes this was abandoned altogether in favour of Romans and non- 
Romans. 





4. The ethnographical sense 3. which equates BapPpapot with non-Greeks who are 
destitute of Greek culture and full of all vices, leads quickly to the general moral 
sense of “wild,” “crude,” “fierce,” “uncivilised.” 


Aristoph.Nu., 492: GvOpa@noc GuaOrc ... Kal BapBapoc; Polyb., I, 65, 7: mpOc 5€ 
TOUTOIC Ti Siapsper Kal KATA NOGOV HON obLIKTA Kal BapRapa THv Ev Tardsiatc Kal 
vouotc Kal ZoMTIKOIC EOsow ExteOpauuUévov. P. Oxy., 1681, 5. Cf. in Latin Cic.Mil., 30, 
where the docti are set in antithesis to the barbari: sin hoc et ratio doctis et necessitas 
barbaris et mos gentibus et feris etiam beluis natura ipsa praescripsit. Cic. Verr., 1V, 112. 
Sen.Marc., 7, 3: magis barbaros quam placidae eruditaeque gentis homines, magis 


9 Cf. M. Pohlenz, “Stoa u. Semitismus,” N. Jbch. Wiss. u. Jugendbildung, 2 (1926), 
257 ff. | have not so far encountered any Stoic statement anal. to that of Antiphon. 
The word BapBapoc is not found in v. Amim’s Index, nor in Epict. 

Alex. Fort. De Alexandri Fortuna aut Virtute. 

10 Cf.Preisigke Wort., 255. 

Cons. ad Consolatio ad Apollonium. 

11 Jithner, 60 ff.; Wemer, 397 ff. Cato in Plinius Hist. Nat., XXIX, 7, 14: nos quoque 
dictitant barbaros (sc. Graeci) et spurcius nos quam alios Onm«@v appellatione 
foedant; Livius, XX XI, 29, 30: gui Romanos alienigenas et barbaros vocet,; Cic. 
Resp., I, 58: Si, ut Graeci dicunt, omnis aut Graios esse aut barbaros, vereor ne 
(Romulus) barbarorum rex fuerit; sin id nomen moribus dandum est, non linguis, non 
Graecos minus barbaros quam Romanos puto. 

12 Cic.Fin., Il, 49: non solum Graecia et Italia, sed etiam omnis barbaria; Divin., I, 
84: cf. also PhiloVit. Cont., 48. Cf. further, Jiitthner, 140, n. 202. 

13 So Ael. Arist., XIV, p. 347, 15 ff., Dindorf; Jithner, 85 f. 

Nu. Nibes. 

Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Mil. Pro Milone. 

Verr. /n Verrem. 

Sen. L. Annaecus Seneca, of Cordova in Spain (c. 4 B.c.—65 A.D.), politician, poet and 
moral philosopher of the later Stoa, ed. C. Hosius and E. Hermes, 1914 ff. 


indoctos quam doctos eadem orbitas volnerat. BapBapoc is here synon. with oxAnpoc, 
WLC, Aypioc, uavikdc, Amiotoc, Avontoc, oKa1dc, Auahrjc, Anaidevtoc, AvaicOyntoc. 
How the change of meaning from 3. to 4. 1s linked with the great historical work of 
Alexander is shown by Plut.Alex. Fort. Virt., 6 (II, 329cd): 70 8 EXAnvixov Kal 
BapBapuKOv UA yAavSr ... SiopiCew, GAA TO LEV EXAnviKkOv dpertfj, 70 5€ BapBapuKOv 
KaKid Texuaipso8at; cf. also Cic. Resp., I, 58 (= n. 11). 


5. Within the new cosmopolitanism the barbarians, or some outstanding 
barbarians, came to be highly estimated in certain circles of Hellenes. Individual 
barbarian peoples were idealised and the intellectual greatness of some of their kings 
highly valued (Xenoph.Cyrop.), as also that of individual sages of barbarian origin 
(the et Anacharsis) and the philosophy of the barbarians, e.g., Chaldeans and 
Jews. 


Christianity found a place in this movement. Yet it was the Apologists who first 
asserted the barbarian origin of this new religion or philosophy and of its Founder, 
thus deducing the superiority of Christian philosophy. 


Just.Apol., 1, 5, 4; 7, 3; 46, 3; 60, 11; the new state of affairs 1s denoted by the 
expression: ldiot@v LEV Kal BapBdpev tO Pbésyua, copdv SE Kal motdv TOV voov Ovtov, 
Dial., 119, 4; esp. Tatian, 1, 1 etc. 


B. BapBapoc in the LXX, Jewish Hellenism and the Rabbis. 


In the true LXX Ba&pBapoc occurs only twice, at Ez. 21:31 (36) and w 113:1: €v 
E65 Topanr €§ Atyoatov, olkov laxwp Ex AaoU PapPdpov, where A00¢ BapBapog — ( 
¥1i7 means a people with a stammering or alien tongue (sense 1. or 2.), and holy people 


of Yahweh (y 113:2) has a sense of superiority over barbarian Egypt. At Ez. 21:31 (36), 
in an oracle against the Ammonites. we read: kal Exye6) Exl GE Opyfv ov ... Kal 


Marc. Dialogus ad Marcellam. 

14 For examples, v. Eichhorn, 62 ff. For Gvéytoc, apart from R. 1:14 cf. Dion. 
Hal.Ant. Rom., V, 4, 3. Cf. also Plut.Pelop., 21 (I, 289c): Apophthegm. (Caesar), I, 
205 f. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

15 So Celsus in Orig. Cels., 2: IKaVvOUS EU pelv OOY [Lato TOUS BapBapovg, and on the 
other side Kplvaut Kau Bebo Kal Gokfoat mpOc Apethv ta UxO0 BapBdapev 
eUps0évta AEivovéc lot EAyvec. In any case, the judgment of Celsus on 
Christianity: BapBapov Gv@lev elvat tO S6ypa (namely, of Jewish origin), implies no 
defect. 

Apol. Apologia. 

16 Cf. R. C. Kukula, “Was bedeuten die Namen E)Anvec und BépBapot in der alt- 
christl. Apologetik?” Festschrift f£ T. Gomperz (1902), 359-363. 


17 Ges.-Buhl, s.v. TU. 


TApUdsHow os sic yelpac AvépOv PapBdpev «th. Here means “stupid 


and brutish men” 18 


and BapBapoc is thus used in sense 4. 

This is its usual meaning in the Apocrypha: 2 Macc. 4:25: 8vUOUs 5€ MUO tupavvov 
Kal OnpOc PapBapov Opydc Eywv; 5:22, where it is not as a Phrygian, but in character, that 
Philip is BapBapatepoc than his king: cf. also 10:4: un BrAaoerLoIc Kal PapPdporg ESveor 
mapadiooo0at (cf. Ez. 21:36); 15:2 and 3 Macc. 3:24, where the Egyptians do not want 
the Jews at their back as xpoddtac Kal BapBapovc noAsiove, i.e., “fierce” enemies, 
though “foreign” enemies is also possible. The latter sense is to be preferred in 2 Macc. 
2:21, where the reference of td B&pBapa 2)6n is to Syrian Hellenistic troops. Here the 
Jews speak of the Syrians as the Greeks of the Persians. Their fight against them 1s one 
against barbarians, and we almost seem to have the formula Iovédaior kal PapRapor in 











opposition to “EXuvec Kal BapBapor. £9 


On the other hand, in Ep. Ar., 122 the description of the 70 chosen by the high-priest 
is in Gk. terms: AnoteVeiusvor TO THaYU Kal BapBapov thc Siavotac, i.e., as men of 
Jewish and Greek culture they have put off the crudity of uncivilised Jews (or men). 


Philo took over the Greek usage. 29 Edda and (f) BapBapoc (yi) is for him the world, 
and in Leg. Ga]. esp. the Roman Empire (cf. 141, 145 and 147) in which Augustus and 
Tiberius disseminated their blessings. Wholly Hellenistic is the expression in the hymn to 
Kaloup LeBaotéc (ibid., 145 ff.): 0 thv uEV EdAdda EAAdou noddailc napavEnouc, thy s€ 
BapRapov Ev toils AvayKa1otaTtoIg TUG ApsrAnvioac, i.e., by the spreading of Gk. 
culture the Roman Augustus has enlarged Hellas and hellenised great areas of barbarian 
territory (147). He is also extolled, however, as 0 Td¢ Kowdc vooovucg EMAjvov Kal 
BapRdpev lacd&usvoc (145), and therefore, as one might say, as the saviour of both 
Hellenes and barbarians. Here the idea of cultural distinction is levelled down, and even 
more so in Omn. Prob. Lib., 72 ff., where, in proof that the frugal or wise man still exists, 
appeal is made both to N EAAdc Kai f BapBapoc, the former with its 7 sages and the latter 
with its magi and gymnosophists; ““ when later (75ff.) h Hadatotivn Nupia is also adduced 
with its Essenes, there is room for doubt whether Judaism is classed with the barbarians 
or regarded as a third group. The latter view 1s certainly found in Spec. Leg., I], 165 f.: 
"EdAnvec Ou Kal BaépBapor have associated other deities with the one God, the zathp 
Oe@v te Kal AvOpanov; this fault has been made good by tO Iovdaiewv EAvoc; the Jewish 
people is thus set in antithesis to others 1n virtue of 1ts unique possession of true 
knowledge of God. In addition to the Persians and Indians, Philo reckons the Egyptians 
and esp. the > Svat as barbarians ( Vit. Mos., II, 19). 22 Acc. to Vit. Mos., II, 19 f. the 
Jewish laws are also able to unite all groups where the laws of other peoples divide, 
namely, BapBdpovc, EdAnvac, Nxeipatac, vnowdtac Kt. The destiny of Jewish religion 


18 Ibid., s.v. Wa2. 

19 C. L. W. Gnmm, Handbuch zu den Apokryphen d. AT, 4 (1857), 61. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LXX (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

20 H. Leisegang, Index, s.v. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Omn. Prob. Lib. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

21 Cf. Abr., 181 ff. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

22 Similarly in Op. Mund., 128 Moses the law-giver of the Jews 1s compared with the 
mathematicians of the ExAnvec Kal BapRapot. 


is to overcome the differences between Hellenes and barbarians and thus to become the 
universal religion. In Philo the sense of “non-Greek” thus predominates, though we have 
sense 4. in Spec. Leg., III, 163: BaépBapor tac pvosic, NUspov nardsiag Ayevotor. 


Josephus, 22 too, followed Gk. usage. The question 1s whether he included the Jews 
among the BapBapot. Mostly he excluded them. Thus he characterises as BapBapot the 
Midianites in Ant., 2, 263, the Parthians in Bell., 1, 264 and 268, Ant., 18, 328, the branch 
of the Scythians known as the Sarmates, Bell., 7, 94, the non-Jewish inhabitants of East 
Jordania, Ant., 12, 222, and the Arabs, Ant., 15, 130. 24 


It is accordingly charged against the Zealots that they rejoiced in the destruction of 
their Jewish opponents as if they were barbarians (Bell., 5, 345), and against the 
Idumeans that their zeal in assisting the Zealots against other Jews was greater than if the 
metropolis summoned them Ezi BapPdpove, i.e., non-Jews (4, 239). 





Even when Josephus uses the expression EdAnvec kal BapBapot, he excludes the 


Jews, ° though he does not emphasise the fact that they are a tertium genus. For Josephus 
"EdAnvec Kal BapRapor simply denotes non-Jews. 


On the other hands, and rather surprisingly, he speaks of the Parthian Jews, for whom 
he first wrote his War in their Syrian Aramaic, as toic va PapBaporc (Bell., 1, 3). This is 
an accommodation to Roman and Gk. usage, and he sets over against these Gvo BapRapor 
tolc KatA tTHV Popatov Nyspoviav (sc. olkoUotv) to whom he now presents his War 
EdAdé1 yAdoon. We see the same thing when he opposes to witnesses (about the Jews) 
Tap Nulv te aUtoic Kai tow AAAois TOV PapBapaov (the Persians and Macedonians) td 
UXO Poudiov doyuata (Ant., 14, 178 f.). The malicious saying Apvsotdtovc elvat TOV 
BapBdapev (toUc Iovdaiovc) in Ap., 2, 148, is a quotation from Apollonius Molon. 


In Rabbinic lit. 26 , aS , plur. , occurs only as a loan 
word to denote a. Jews as spoken of by nations which subjugate them, like the 
Babylonians, Medes and Romans, 27 and b. non-Jewish peoples and uncultured 


individuals. 28 
The true Rabbinic equivalent to the Gk. “EdAnvec kal BapBapor is and x 
ft or and 11 ==ol lovdaior kal €Ovn. It is only in these expressions that 


we can see the similarity of the Gk. and Jewish feeling in relation to other peoples. A 
typical example is the Rabb. par. to the prayer of thanksgiving of Thales (— 547), T. 
Ber., 7, 18 CR. Jehuda as author): “Praised be He who hath not made me a Gentile ... a 


23 Most of these examples are from material kindly placed at my disposal by A. 
Schlatter. 

24 Their zapavopia is so great Wc elkOc Eye 10 PapBapov Kal Avevvontov HeoU. 
25 Mostly EdAnvec kal BaépBapot relates to Gk. and oriental writers, Ant., 1, 93 and 
107; Ap. 1, 58 and 161, though cf. Ant., 4, 12; 15, 136; Ap. 1, 201 Gin a quotation 
from Hecataeus). 

26 Str.-B., Il. 27 ff. 


27 E.g., in the acclamation for Nebuchadnezzar as for Titus: == 
viKntn>s BapBapev (Str.-B., III, 28). 
28 Str.-B., Il, 28 f. 


woman ... a barbarian!” There 1s a variant in b.Men., 43b: The three beatitudes of R. 
Meir, that He hath made me an Israelite and not a Goy, ... that He hath not made me a 


woman ... that He hath not made me a fool (113). 


The distinction between BapBapoc and ‘3 is that the former applies only to race, 
language and culture, whereas "A (==, > €0vn, > 4 
Axpofvotia, 226) is a cultic and religious term which only secondarily refers to 
differences of race and culture. Thus BapBapoc and ‘JA are not equivalents, and Heb. and 





Aram. adopt “barbarous” as a loan word. The cleft between Jews and non-Jews 1s deeper 
than that between Gks. and barbarians, the more so as the distinction between Jews and 
non-Jews, between circumcised and uncircumcised, has an_ eschatological significance 
with implications for the world to come and for eternity. 





C. BapBapoc in the NT. 


The term occurs only 4 times in the NT? at Ac. 28:2, 4: 1 C. 14:11; R. 1:14 and 
Col. 3:11. 


In 1 C. 14:11 Paul gives us a classical example of sense |. in the general statement 
which he makes in his discussion of tongues: Edv oUv uN Eld@ tHv Sova thc 
avis, Eoopat tT AGroUvtt PapBapoc Kal O LAMY (Ev) EnLol BapRapoc. RapRapoc 
here is the GAdGyAMoooc who speaks a language which I do not understand. Paul thus 
emphasises the two-sided nature of the relationship; the Hellene is a “barbarian” to 
non-Hellenes, as was Ovid to the “barbarian” Getae (— 547). 


Similarly in Ac. 28:2, 4 of ol BapRapot are those of alien, non-Greek race, i.e., the 
Maltese who speak Punic, “natives” who use their own tongue: 


When Luke says: ol te BapRapou zapeTyov OU thy toyoToav piavOpariav Nuiv, he 
means that we met with friendly treatment which as shipwrecked travellers we had not 


expected, or had never met with elsewhere, from such “barbarians.” Hence there 1s either 


a contrast between BapBapoc and miavOpwrxia, or else a protest against the dominant 
contempt for BapBapot. 


In R. 1:14 f. Paul describes the universality of his apostolic commitment: EdAnoiv 
te Kal BapBapoic, cogolc te Kal Avortotc O”etréty¢¢ Eli, and thus deduces his 
readiness to preach also to the Romans. The saying is a parallel to 1:5f.; the reference 





Men. Menachot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Meat Offerings (Strack, Einl., 
55 f.). 

29 Bousset-Gressm., 426 f.; J. Leipoldt, Jesus u. d. Frauen (1921), 3 f., 115 f. 

30 Ac. 15:2: Str.-B., IV, 1, 37 ff. 

31 BapRapos is not found at all in the post-apostolic fathers and only recurs in the 
Apologists. 

32 This is the best rendering of BapBapor in this passage. Some of them must have 
known a little Greek, for Luke made out and passed on one or two of their sayings 
(28:4b and 6b). Paul probably conversed with them EBpoidi SioAéktW, i.e., in Aram. 
Zn. Ac., ad loc. 





is to mévta td EOvrP> The expression is wholly in line with Gk. usage. The apposition 
comolc te Kal Gvortotc shows that Paul has also a cultural distinction in view. 
BapBapoc thus means “non-Greek,” whether in respect of descent or culture Yet 
Hellenes and barbarians are alike in the fact that the new Gospel must be proclaimed 
to both, as Philo had also believed in respect of the law of the Jews (— 550). 


As mostly in Philo, the formula includes the Romans” The fact that Paul writes a 
Greek letter tolc Ev Pdun means that he classifies them with the EAAnvec. Among the 
BapBapo. to whom he also owes the Gospel he perhaps groups the Spaniards to whom 
he plans to journey from Rome (R. 15:24), the Celts, who were related to his 
hellenised Gv6ynto1 Cadratat (G1. 3:1), the Germans, the Scythians, and all non- 
Hellenistic peoples either within or without the Roman Empire?’ In general, the 
Roman Empire was for Paul co-extensive with Greek society both linguistically and 
culturally. 








According to R. 1:14 the apostle’s calling has in view the two groups of Hellenes 
and barbarians, i.c., the non-Jewish world (td €6vnP® The Jews are not counted here, 
and thus constitute a fertium genus. Occasionally Paul uses in close proximity the 
alternative TIovéaloc kal Eaanv (1:16), which denotes the totality of the human race 
from the Jewish and biblical standpoint. Both formulae are construed along the same 
lines; Iovdaloc is the equivalent of ExAnvec and Exanv of BapBapoc. The one elect 
people is contrasted with all others. In the Jewish formula EdAnv necessarily includes 
the BaépRapot and thus equals €0vn. We may thus put the two together to produce the 
three-pronged synthesis: Iovdalot, EdAnvec, B&pRapot, which is hinted at by Paul in 
Col. 3:11. 


In this verse we have a fourfold grouping, in pairs, of the race as it has been united in 
Christ (cf. Gl. 3:28). The first two pairs are EXAnv Kal Iovdaioc and xeprtounh Kal 
AxpoBvotia, in which we have division from the standpoint of nationality and of 
salvation history and religion. The final pair is 500,00/EAsb0Epoc; the sociological 
division (Aposv/ OfAv) is not found in the original. 39 The third pair, namely, 
BapBapoo/UKvbOne, is rather more difficult to understand. On the analogy of the others, an 
antithesis is intended. It has been suggested that =xvOn¢ here stands for a noble northern 
people corresponding to the idealised Germania of Tacitus and others, and that this is set 
over against the BapBapoc. 40 The xv0nc, however, is almost always thought of as a 
particularly uncivilised barbarian. "" Again, in some later travel stories the word BapBapia 


33 Cf., e.g., Cl. Al.Prot., 12, 120, 2. 

34 Cf. also Zn. R., ad loc. 

35 Cf. Ps.-Clem. Recg., I, 7: audite me, o clues Romani; and then 9: vos 0 omnis turba 
Graecorum (they are thus described as supposed philosophi). 

37 Lycaonian in Ac. 14:11 is for Paul just as much a barbarian language as Celtic or 
Punic Maltese. 

38°-Gie 27 1 Re 329. 1 To 2:7. 7 
39 For a formal par. v. Plat. Theaet., 175a: xénaov Kal mpoyovov uvpiddec ..., Ev alc 
Thovo1ot Kal TtMyoi, Kal Bactrelc Kal SoUA01, PapRapoi te Kal EAAnvEec moAAaKtc 
LUDPLOL yeyOvaclw OTWOUV. 

AO Jiithner, 55, 143. 

41 For examples — 550; cf. also Cic.Verr., V, 150. The word meptoxvGidetv occurs in 
2 Macc. 7:4. Cf. Wettstein and Loh. on Col. 3:11. 


is used for the Somali coast and part of Ethiopia (the inhabitants are ol BapBapou); hence 
it has been thought that the contrast is between southern and northern peoples or even 
black and white. 4 It is unlikely, however, that in view of the widespread use of the 
formula EAAnveo/BapBapor Paul would adopt so specialised and little known a sense in 
such close proximity to the term ‘EdAnvec. It has also to be remembered that the 
attestation, and perhaps the designation, is postPauline. We are thus forced to explain the 
formula in relation to B&apBapoo/EAAnv. Paul began with the Jewish formula. Obviously, 
therefore, he was taking ‘EAAnv in the narrower sense of non-Jews of Greek origin and 
culture, i.e., in the sense of the rival formula EAAnv Kai BapBapoc. He thus found it 
necessary to make specific mention of the BapBapot in order to supply the missing section 
of the race. But there was no available antithesis as the style of the passage demanded. To 


make good the deficiency he contrasted the barbarians generally with a particularly 
notorious barbarian people. The expression is thus a stylistic device. 








In general, then, Paul uses the Hellenistic Ba&pRapoc in the same way as Philo and 
Josephus and with a conscious exclusion of the Iovdéaloc. The new thing is his desire 
to lead the BapBapot to the eUayyéAtov NeoU, and the doctrine that Greeks, Jews, 
Scythians and barbarians are all fashioned into a totality in Christ. 


Windisch 


Bapoc, Papts, Bapéw. 
T Bapos.” 


Apart from the basic meaning, 1.¢., “bodily weight” in the wider sense, the word is 
used figuratively to denote two important and ineluctable characteristics of existence, 
namely, oppressive suffering and significant power. This 1s the important point for a 
comparison of the secular and the NT usage. 


A. In the Greek and Hellenistic World. 


1. The first sense of “physical weight” provides a neutral basis. Thus Bapoc 1s used in 
cosmological discussion for the weight of the elements: Diod. S., I, 7, 1; PhiloRer. Div. 


42 Another possible distinction is between BapRapot subject to the Roman Empire 
and those outside. Again, there is the possibility of a distinction from Berber if this 
designation, common in older Arab writers, 1s pre-Arab, as seems possible according 
to information received from G. Jacob. 

Windisch Hans Windisch, Kiel (Vol. 1), Halle (Vol. 2-3). 

* Bapoc. Bibl. on the content of the term: E. Balla, “Das Problem des Leides in der 
Gesch. der isr.-jiid. Religion” in Eucharisterion, I (1923), 214 ff.; A. Beyer, “Was 
sagen Jesus und Paulus fiber das Leid?” Pr. M., 20 (1916), 321 ff., 371 ff.; R. 
Liechtenhan, “Die Uberwindung des Leides bei Pls. und in der zeitgendssischen 
Stoa,” ZThK, NF, 3 (1922), 368 ff.; O. Schmitz, Das Lebensgetihl des Pls. (1922), 
L05ff.: H. Weinel, Bibl. Th. d. Nt (1928), 266 ff.; J. Schneider, Die Passionsmystik 
des Pls. (1929), 17ff€., 73ff., O. Kietzig, Die Bekehrung des Pls. (1932), 193 ff.; 
RGGZ, III, 1565. 

Rer. Div. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 





Her., 146. It is also used for the weight of men or animals (Polyb., X VII, 30, 4) and 
hence for pregnancy (Preisigke Sammelbuch, 5718). It is used of scales (Bapeow Aviooic, 
PhiloJos., 140), of the freight of ships (Polyb., I, 39, 4) and of the baggage of an army (Ju. 
18:21 B, Mss. ).1 


When used metaphorically of the (reduced) weight of an enclitic word 2 ot of depth of 
tone,~ the idea is that by emphasis a special “stress” is laid on a syllable or note. 


The following nuances may be noted as leading to, though not yet expressing, the 
complexes of suffering and power. 2. The element of pressure occurs when the word is 
used to denote the “thrust” of active movement. The basis of “weight” may still be seen, 
but it is now given emotional content to signify “force” or “violence.” Thus the violence 
of hail does damage (Diod. S., XIX, 45, 2; Philo Vit. Mos., I, 119); or there 1s reference to 
the ponderous movement of troops or ships or elephants (Jdt. 7:4; Polyb., X, 12, 8; Diod. 
S., XX, 52, 3; Polyb., I, 74,5), or to the baying of dogs (Alciphr.Ep., 3, 18). 


3. To some extent distinct from the basic meaning of weight, though not entirely 
figurative, 1s the sense of “fulness” or “superfluity” or “ripeness.” The significant feature 
here is not just weight, though this is included, but fulness or content. This approximates 
closely to the usage in which emphasis falls on the complex of power. There is reference 
to the plenitude of riches in Eur.El., 1287: kal 66t@ nAOvtOV Pdpoc, cf. also Plut.Alex., 
48 (I, 692b); to the fulness of well-being in Eur.Iph. Taur., 416: 6ABov Bapoc. In the 
image of the scales in PhiloRer. Div. Her., 46 OyOo0c is used for weight and Bépoc for 
mass. The state is described in the image of the fulness and maturity of the body in 
Jos.Bell., 1, 507. 


But we have not yet reached the main figurative meaning. 4. B&poc comes into 
significant use for suffering through the emphasis on its oppressive or burdensome 
nature. It applies a. to afflictions of the body: Aristot.Hist. An., VIII, 21, p. 603b, 8: 
KE@aAN i Bapoc; Hippocr. Acut., 4; to the smart of wounds, Plut.Alex. Fort. 
Virt., Il, 13 (II, 345a): Diod. S., XVI, 12, 4: to exposure to an intolerable smell, 2 
Macc. 9:10. 


Preisigke F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, 1915 ff. 
| In the LXX, where it occurs only infrequently, Bapoc is always used for . It is 


striking that, (1 K. 11:28), (Ps. 66:11) and similar words are not 

rendered Bdapoc. 

2 Apollon Dyscol. Synt., 98, 1. Cf. P. Hanschke, De accentuum graecorum nominibus 
(Diss. Bonn, 1914), esp. “De vocibus 0&vc et Bapic.” 

3 Aristides Quintil. Musicus, 1, 11. 

Alciphr. Alciphron, Sophist of the 2nd century A.D., distinguished for his epistolary 
sketches of Attic life, ed. M. A. Schepers, 1905. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

El. Electra. 

Alex. De Alexandro. 

Hist. Historia Animalium. 

Acut. De Ratione Victus in Morbis Acutis. 


It also applies b. to afflictions of the soul, to oppression, dejection, depression, 
misery: Soph.Oed. Col., 409: Eotat mot Apa toUto Kadpsiots Ba&poc; P. Oxy., VIL, 
1062, 14: el 5& toU 3 888. 67 (238 A.D.): Emel oUV oUKET 
Svveuela wépetv tA Bapn. 


In relation to Mt. 20:12 1t may be mentioned that Bapoc is very common with gen. 
apposit. Similar constructions to tO Bapoc thc Nuépac are the burden of fate in 
Soph. Trach., 325: GAA ali€v Wdivovoa cve@opGc Pdpoc; official burdens in Jos.Bell., 4, 
616: Bapoc thic Nysuoviac; Bell., 1, 461: tv xpayudtev; PhiloSpec. Leg. II, 102: 
Tpayuateiwv; the burden of sorrows in PhiloVit. Mos. I, 14: Bapo¢g tMv Ppovtiday; cf. 
also PhiloVit. Mos., I, 39: Avéyxnc¢ Bapoc. 


c. A specialised use, very common in the pap., is to denote the burden, e.g., of 
taxation, as in P. Giess., I, 7, 13 f. (117 A.D.) in relation to conditions of tenure; BGU, [, 
159, 3 ff. (216 A.D.) in relation to national expenditure (Bapoc thc Acitovpyiac); and 
Polyb., I, 67, 1 in relation to taxes (tO Bdpoc tHV Pdpov). 


5. Hardly less common than the use for suffering is the use of B&poc for power, 
1.e. weight, dignity, influence, power or presence. The reference may be a. to personal 
influence, dignity or appearance: Plut.Pericl., 37 (I, 172c): Plut. Cat., 1 (I, 336d), 20 
(I, 347 f.); Demetr., 2 (I, 889e); Diod. S., XTX, 70, 8: or b. to the power of a state: 
Diod. S., XVI, 8, 5 etc.; or c. to the strength of an army or the power of arms, as 
sometimes in the historians and frequently in Polyb.: I, 16, 4: II, 68, 9; V, 104, 2. 





B. The NT Usage. 


It is to be noted that, if faith in Christ involves a change in the use of the word, 
this is particularly instructive because it illustrates the new attitude of early 
Christianity to suffering, to depression, to the yoke of the Law, and to the question of 
power. 


In the NT use there is first reflected |. the unchanged participation of the Christian 
in earthly oppression (— n. 4). In spite of the new position of the recipient of grace, 
this will continue until the final redemption of the body, to use the Pauline phrase. If 
in Mt. 20:12: tolc Baotéoac1 tO Rapoc ths Nuépac, we have a simple and non- 
accentuated reference to the daily burden of work, we are led into a profound 
evaluation of suffering in 2 C. 4:17. To be sure, the primary reference is to apostolic 
suffering. Yet a glance at R. 8:18 shows that the same standards apply to the Christian 
life in general. The Bapoc of affliction is in no way denied or minimised. But in 
relation to what is to come it is an EAa@pOv Papog.The formula aimviov Bapoc S6Enc 





Oed. Oedipus Coloneus. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer 
1910 ff. 

Pericl. De Pericle. 

4 With P. W. Schmiedel, ad /oc. (cf. the Zurich Bible, 1931), we should expand this 
to ELappOv Papoc. This does not necessarily demand the obliteration of the play of 
meanings, 1.e., “burden” in the first clause and “fulness” in the second, since this 1s 
preserved if “weight” is used as the rendering in both cases. 


? 


naturally reminds us that the Heb. 723 expresses both the weight and the glory. The 
distinctive feature in this view of suffering is that the present burden 1s conceived to 
be productive in the eschatological sense (katepyaCeta). From the burden of 
suffering comes the fulness of o6éa. If this reminds us of Mandaean parallels, where 
the mounting soul carries a pure burden, it should not be overlooked that the 
Mandaean view is linked with ideas of merit? The result is the same if we attempt a 
comparison with Wis., the Macc. and post-Pauline apocalyptic as regards the 
connection between suffering and glory. Wis., too, connects the brief sufferings of 
this acon with the glory of the future world at 3:5: Ghiya matdev0évtec Eeyore 

EU EpyetnOnoovrat. It does so, however, on the express basis of the idea of merit: Ott O 
OEeOc Eneipacev AUTOUC Kal EU pev aUtTOUc ACiovc EavtoU. Similarly, the Oia wepic 
will be won by the representative suffering of martyrs in 4 Macc. 18:3. Again, 
suffering will safeguard against eternal pain according to S. Bar. 78:6. On the other 
hand, at 2 Cor. 4:17 the significant feature is the new glory of the Christian life which 
is already assured in affliction on the basis of grace in Christ. Far more profoundly 
influenced by the later Jewish views already mentioned is the usual Hellenistic 
conception, e.g., in Jos.Bell., 7, 346 (the speech of Eleazar), where it is only through 
suffering that the soul—€ne1ddv AnoArvbeloa toU KalédKovtoc AUTNV Papous Ez 
yf}v—attains its home, its effectiveness and its unrestricted power. Here we are 
expressly told that this life has no true connection with the hoped for immortality; it is 
quite simply a misfortune. Mysticism goes on to seek a sloughing off of human nature 
by the ascetic and ecstatic liberation of soul, but fails to do justice to the reality of the 
continuing existence of suffering. 








2. As regards the task of love in relation to suffering (— n. 4), Gl. 6:2 describes it 
as the sum and substance of the Christian life to bear one another's burdens. The 
context shows us Oat the primary reference of Bdapn here is to moral lapses, 
temptations and guilt Nevertheless, it 1s obvious that this saying offers us a basic 
thesis in description of the oe task of love, so that we cannot restrict the application 
of Bapoc to a particular sphere’ This is proved above all ey the sentence which 
follows: Kal oUtas AvanAnpacete tO U Xptotou. 8 The distinctive nature of 
the conception emerges from a comparison with Stoic teaching. Here there are 
altruistic impulses. The demands of humanity, of Kowa viKdv, eUvoia and eUpéveta, 
are emphasised. Yet everything remains in the sphere of intellectualistic ethics. For 
there is no ExKAnoia in which this “bearing” can be realised as the true and 
concentrated content of life. 











5 Lidz. Joh., 204, 24 ff.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 355; Ir. Erl., 54. Cf. also G. Fligel, 
Mani (1862), 105, and for the thought of reward Lidz. Joh., 204, 28: Men of “tested 
piety’ have trodden “the way of reward and almsgiving,” 23f. 

6 Gl. 6:1: napantmpatt UN meipacOh\c. The burden to be borne in 6:5 is primarily that 
of personal responsibility, 1.e., of the decisions which have to be taken in the fight 
against temptations. 

7 For Rabb. par. cf. Ab., 6, 5 f.: “to bear the yoke with one’s neighbour,” Str.-B., III, 
577 and Gn. r., 1 (2b): “The great of the land share the king's burden,” cf. Str.-B., I, 
731; 

8 Though véuoc toU Xptotou is put in place of the vdp0c, we have here a par. to R. 
13:10. The statement is understood in the widest sense in Dg., 10, 6: Oottc tO TOU 
TANoiov Avadséyetat Bapoc. 


3. a relation to freedom from the yoke of the Law (— n. 4), we may refer to Ac. 
15:28? and Rev. 2:24, which resist the view that a burden in laid on the community. 
This is in harmony with Mt. 11:29 f., where personal commitment to Christ replaces 
the yoke of statutes. The yoke of a Torah and ordinances 1s part of the earthly Bapoc 
which is lifted from the community! 


4. It is certainly not for nothing, nor accidental, that in all the passages in which 
Bapoc is used in the sense of earthly influence, importance or power, this element is 
opposed, whereas Bapog as suffering is profoundly indicated by Bapelo8at. At 1 Th. 
2:7: Svvapevot Ev Paper elvan, the reference can hardly be to financial cost! icc. , the 
material burden the apostle might be to the community; it is rather to conscious ‘self 
assertion 14 Though the apostle maintains his apostolic authority, he does not think it 
necessary to support it by a particularly imposing appearance. 





T Bapt< 


In ordinary Gk. the use of Bapvs 1s wholly par. to that of Bapoc. The division under 
A. may thus be accepted as still applicable, and our attention concentrated on the NT 
passages with biblical and extra-biblical par. 


1. Outside the NT Bapvc is often used for “heavy” in the corporal sense, for 
“awkward,” “pregnant,” “heavy with wine” (opp. KoUqgos), or figur. “deep,” e.g., in tone 
(opp. 0&vc) and accent, a. of syllables (musically “deep”) or b. of words (the place of the 
accent in words). This usage does not occur in the NT, but the toig Wol Bapéwo AKovsav 
of Mt. 13:15; Ac. 28:27 belongs directly to this category. The quotation 1s from Is. 6:10 
(Mas. ); Their ears have become “dull of hearing.” Without toic Woi, 

Bapéw¢ AKovov elsewhere denotes an unfavourable reception, Polyb., XVIII, 39, 1: 
Xen.An., IL, 1, 9.4 


9 In elucidation Ac. 15:10 is important: EmOelvo1 Coyov (common LXX alternatives 
are Bapbvew tOv Coydov or TOV KAOtOv, 3 Bac. 12:4; 12:14; Hab. 2:6; 1 Macc. 8:31) Ez 
TOV THAYNAOV TOV LAONnTWv. Coydov and Bapoc are here rejected, for the few decisions 
in the decree cannot be understood thus. Zn Einl., IT, 445, n. 10 links Rev. 2:24 with 
the apostolic decree, but the formal agreement may well be accidental; cf. Loh. Apk.., 
ad loc. 


10 On “yoke of the Torah” or , cf. Ab., 6, 5 f. (the 48 demands 

on those occupied with the Torah), Str.-B., HI, 577, also I, 608 and 912; I, 728. 

11 Like Ev xpoodoet mAcoveciacg in 2:5 and EmPaphoai twa in 2:9: so Thdrt. But just 
before we have: oUte CntoUvtec E& AvVOpm@awv S6Eav. We are given the impression 
that the financial theme does not recur in this instance. 

12 With Chrys. Dob., Dib., ad /oc.: Pr.-Bauer s.v. 

1 Cf. Hanschke, De accentuum nominibus (— bavro", n. 2). 

Mas. Masora. 

An. Anabasis. 

2 On Is. 6:9 f. in Rabb. lit., cf. Str.-B., I, 662 f. Very common is papéwe wéperv, 
Aristoph.Vesp., 114; Polyb., IL, 7, 9: I, 38, 5 etc.; Bapéwc Eyew, P. Lond., 42, 29 (168 
B.C.); BapU Ayelo8o1, PhiloLeg. All., III, 90 etc. 





2. To the sense of B&pocg which emphasises thrust or force or violence there 
corresponds that of Baptc as “forceful” or “violent,” as in 2 C. 10:10: Extotodal Papetar 
Kal loyvppat—the accusation made against Paul by his opponents. This is the usage which 
applies the term to natural forces. It 1s used of the wind: votoc Bapvc, Paus., X, 17, 11; of 
thunder: Bapsia Bpovm, Poll.Onom., I, 118; of storms: BapUc yswidv, PhiloGig., 51; of 
hail: yaAaCa Bapslia, PhiloVit. Mos., I, 118; or of the baying of dogs, Alciphr.Ep., 3, 11. 
But it can also be used of violent anger, Soph.Phil., 368; 3 Macc. 5:1, Opyf Bapeia; and of 
violent hostility, Plat.Ap., 23a. 


3. To Ba&pos as fulness or maturity there corresponds the adjectival “full of age” or the 
common LXX use for “numerous” (of the people, an army or a following). This does not 
appear in the NT. 


4. The usage in relation to suffering is most common in the NT. Investigation 
shows that Bapvc, too, is most often used to denote that which presses heavily, or is 
burdensome or painful. This may be painful sickness, as in Soph.Phil., 1330; PhiloOp. 
Mund., 125; P. Lond., 1676, 15 (6th cent. A.D.); or oppressive care, bad news, painful 
service, severe warfare, heavy affliction or misfortune. Thus the Jews in Ac. 25:7 
bring before Festus Bapéa aitidpata (“grievous complaints”). Cf. Baputépa tywmpia 
in Diod. S., XIII, 30, 7. 





From the standpoint of biblical theology the passages which deal with freedom 
from the yoke of the Law are most important, a. In Mt. 23:4 Jesus accuses the 
Pharisees of binding and laying moptia Bapéa, “heavy burdens,” on the shoulders of 
men. 


In illustration of this phrase, we may refer to poptiov in Diod. S., XII, 20, 1: thv 
ceUtLYiav Wonep BapU poptiov OU pépovtec. In y 37:4, of misdeeds, we have: Wos! 
poptiov BapU (A om) EBapbvOnouv Ex’ Eus. Cf. also pdptov, PhiloPoster. C., 148: 
Bapvtatov mdptov (of the beast of burden). Most common is Gy@oc. This is first used 
physically: Philo Vit. Mos., I, 231: Bapdtatov Ay8oc (the fruits brought by the spies); 
Agric., 20, of work on the land; Deus Imm., 15, of the soul; Agric., 49: moAAalc 
Unakovet apyaic AvayKaCeo0ar Papvdtatov Ay8oc; of the burden of cares of state, Plant., 
56. Mier. Abr., 14: Baptvtatov Gy8o0c—that perspicacity is dulled by carnal desires. 
Baotayua is used in Jos.Ant., 19, 362: kal terciw 3 ov elvat BapU Baotayua Bactlsiav; 
BapU 2 Chr. 10:4: Gx tod Cvyot abito& tof Pupéoc ob ESaxev E”’ Gc ( 





Paus. Pausanias, the Periegete, probably of Magnesia by Mt. Sipylos, author under the 
emperor Commodus of his Journey through Greece (Mepujyynotc EXAdd00) in 10 
books, ed. J. Schubart, 1881; F. Spiro, 1903 ff. 

Poll. Julius Pollux (Polydeuces), of Naucratis in Egypt (178 A.D.), professor of 
rhetoric in Athens, Atticist lexicographer and grammarian, ed. I. Bekker, 1846; E. 
Bethe, I, 1900. 

Onom. Onomasticum. 

Gig. De Gigantibus. 

Ap. Apologia. 

Op. De Opificio Mundi. 

Agric. De Agricultura. 

Deus Imm. Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 


of Solomon); Sir. 40:1: GoyOcg BapUc Exi vioUc (2 vioic) Adu (of human tribulation); 
Jos.Ant., 8, 213. Orders or demands (xpootéyuata, Exitéypyata) are described as “heavy” 
in Polyb., I, 31, 7: XV, 8, 11; PhiloVit. Mos., I, 37; Conf. Ling., 92. Aevtovpyia Baputatn 
is used of state taxes in BGU, 159, 4 (3rd cent. A.D.). 


b. The same theme of liberation from the yoke of the Law underlies | Jn. 5:3. The 
phrase: Evtohal aUtOU Papelat OUK eloiv, signifies removal of the category of difficult 
commands viewed by men as demanding extraordinary achievement? Mt. 11:30 is 
important for the light it sheds, since it is the coming of Jesus which makes the 
change, as the continuation in 5:1 shows (— Bapoc B. 3). But in itself this reference is 
not enough, since in Mt. the contrast is between burdensome and light. The form and 
content of the saying are influenced by Dt. 30:11 ff., a passage often used by Phildt 
As he sees it, the love of God as the sum of the commandments 1s not burdensome or 
complicated or exaggerated. He emphasises that especially the patriarchs, the 
embodiment of the laws of reason, prove that it is no great effort for those who have a 
ready mind to live according to written laws. As in Dt., so in 1 Jn. 5:3 there is 
reference to love of God. Love of God is essentially directed to the keeping of His 
commands. But if it is then said that these are not heavy, this is not an optimistically 
rational reference to human ability and good will. The basis of the statement is that 
the one who is born of God overcomes in virtue of faith in the Son of God, who has 
already won the victory over the kdopoc, this KOonoc which threatens the keeping of 
the commands. The commands are not hard to keep because the believer can draw on 
the perfect triumph of Christ. 


5. a. On the other hand, kal dgnKate td Bapvtepa toU vouov in Mt. 23:23 does 
not mean the harder commands as distinct from the easier, but the weightier as district 
from the trifling, such as those dealing with the tithing of herbs. We should compare 
the question as to the EvtoAN xpatm xévtov in Mk. 12:28. This use of Bapic 
corresponds, therefore, to the sense of Bapoco which we have discussed under the 
complex of power (— A. 5)° 


Baptg often means “forceful” or “significant,” © not merely in relation to such concrete 
things as princes (Polyb., V, 55, 2) or cities (Polyb., I, 17, 5; I, 38, 7), but also to abstract 


Conf. Ling. De Confusione Linguarum. 

3 On the Rabb. distinction between and == EvtoANn Papela, 

EvtoAn Edaopa, cf. Str.-B., I, 901 ff. For 1 Jn. 5:3, cf. JKid., 61b, 58 (Str.-B., I, 902). 
4 Wnd. | Jn., ad loc. 

5 In the Rabb., cf. the quotations in Str.-B., I, 901. f. (No. 2 under d and e), esp. S. 
Dt., 79 on 12:28. Cf. also Schl. Mt., 679. 

6 Philology supplies some important par. for this sense. The Sansk. guru-, which 
means “imposing” as well as “heavy,” is particularly used as a term of respect for 
teachers. The Lat. gravis is related etym., and denotes “severe,” “dignified.” 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 


things, Polyb., V, 14, 3: uspic of the most important share (praecipuus ); HerodianHist., II, 
14, 3: Baputétnv cUdSatmoviay. 


b. In Ac. 20:29 elcedevoovtat dWKot Bapelc elc Uc refers to dangerous, rending 
wolves. Here Bapvc denotes the violent man. 


Cf. Poll.Onom., V, 164; 2 Ch. 25:19: f] kapdia cov A Papeia, “insolent”; 3 Macc. 6:5 
of arrogant speech: Bapéa AaroUvta KouxW Kal Opdost. 


* Bapéo.* 


1. BapeiOat in the sense of being physically burdened, in the first instance without 
any suggestion of a basic view of earthly existence, is found in the NT at Mt. 26:43: 


Herodian Herodianus, of Syria, official and historian under Septimius Severus, wrote 
8 books from the death of Aurelius to 238 A.D., ed. K. Stavenhagen, 1922. 

Hist. Historiae. 

Poll. Julius Pollux (Polydeuces), of Naucratis in Egypt (178 A.D.), professor of 
rhetoric in Athens, Atticist lexicographer and grammarian, ed. I. Bekker, 1846; E. 
Bethe, I, 1900. 

Onom. Onomasticum. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Bapéw. Anz Subsidia 10 f; Moult. Mill., 103f. On 2 C. 5:4: E. Teichmann, Die 
paulin. Vorstellungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht (1896); E. Haupt, “Einfihrung in 
das Verstandnis der Briefe des Pls. an die Kor.,” Dtsch. Ev. BI. (1903), 107ff.; E. 
Kuhl, Uber 2 C. 5:1—10 (1904); F. Tillmann, Die Wiederkunft Christi nach den 
paulin. Briefen (1909); K. Deissner, Auferstehungshoffnung und Pneumagedanke bei 
Pls. (1912); J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (1917), 418 f.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst.. 
356; W. Mundle, “Das Problem des Zwischenzustandes in dem Abschn. 2 K. 5:1—10,” 
in Festg. f A. Jiilicher (1927), 93ff. (where older lit. is also listed). Cf. also the 
Comm. of Heinrici, Schmiedel, Bousset, Bachmann, Wnd. and Ltzm., ad /oc. 

1 Bapéw (esp. BeRapnpévoc since Hom.) instead of Bapvva is found already in Plato, 
Dion. Hal., Lucian, Herodot. For Atticising crit. of Bapém, cf. Luc.Soloec., 7. Cf. 
further Schol. on Thuc., II, 16. Thom. Mag., p. 62, 15, Ritschl, and Suid. Except in 
Ex. 7:14 and 2 Macc. 13:9 the LXX uses only the older Bapvva@, and Bapéw only in 
BeBapnuévoc (never PEePapvoevoc): cf. Bl.-Debr. § 101, s.v.; Thackeray, I, 261. The 
NT, however, has only Bapé@ except for Mk. 14:40 & - ABKLN etc. and some later 
and obviously classicising emendations: Lk. 21:34 DH Method. Bas. Cyr. 

(BapvvO@ ow instead of BapnOOow, X ABCL etc.) and the replacement of Npvjcacbe 
by EBapbvate in Ac. 3:14 in Dd Ir. Aug. In Philo Bapéq is rare as in the LXX. Yet 
Bapéw has come right down into modern Gk. along with Bapvva: G. N. Hatzidakis, 
Kinleitung in die neugriech. Grammatik (1892), 396 (for the islands and the 
Peloponnese); A. Thumb, Handb. der neugriech. Volkssprache (1910), 310. In 
modern Gk. there are two trends: 1. act. BapO, “strike” or “hit”; 2. dep. BaperoUpat 
“to be satiated.” Cf. Bapbve “to trouble” and dep. (== BapetoUua). On Rapéetat, first 
used by Hippocr.Morb., 4, 49 (VII, 578, Littré), and BeBapras instead of 
BeBapnuévoc (Hom.Od., 3, 139), cf. Anz., 10. 

NT New Testament. 


Noav yp aUt@v of Opbaduol PeBapnpévor, and Mk. 14:40 CEFGH (— n. 1.). Lk. 
expands Unvw to BeBapnpévot in 9:32. 


Cf. Anth. Pal., VII, 290: rouétw PeBapnuésvov Urvw; Heliodor.Aeth., I, 7: Kawato te 
thc Odoitopiac PapovuEvoc. 


The hortatory reference in Lk. 21:34 goes deeper. It speaks of the pressure of 
worldly desires and cares on the heart, to be resisted by disciples with resolute hope: 
mpooéyete SE Eatolc AtotE PapnOWow UuOv al Kapdiot Ev KpamarN Kal wé0N Kal 
LEpipivatc Biotikalc. In this case we are not to think of the hardening of the heart as in 
LXX Ex. 7:14, but of the intoxication which drags it down and oppresses if. 


For this usage, cf. Hom.Od., 3, 139: olv@ BePapndtec; 19, 122: PeBapnota us ppsvac 
olva); Plut.Mar., 19 (1, 416c): Td o®uata ANoLOVA) BeRBapnusvor, Plat.Symp., 203b of the 
drunkenness of Poros: BeBapnusvoc nUdev; PhiloEbr., 104: BeBapnusvev Kal 
TEMISOLEVOV OLVW. 


Much of the use of BapbveoOa1 in the LXX does not recur in the NT. Thus we do not 
find “to afflict” (2 Macc. 9:9); “to torment” (Na. 3:15, BapvvOnon for hithp); nor the 
common EPapbvOn O n6AEuOc of the “outbreak of war” (Ju. 20:34 A; 1 Bac. 31:3; 1 Ch. 
10:3; 1 Macc. 9:17 (always kal); nor “to rage,” “to be severe” (Zech. 11:8: 


BapvvOnoetat for ; Mal. 3:13: EBapbvate Ex’ EUE TOUS AOyous ULV, , “You speak 
insolently against me”; 2 Macc. 13:9 A: toic SE ppoviaow O BaclreUc BeBapnuévoc 


Anth. Pal. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on 
ancient collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in 
the 10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. 
H. Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Heliodor. Heliodorus, of Emesa (3rd century B.C.), writer of stories, his Aethiopica 
consisting of Ethiopian tales of Theagenes and Charicleia, ed. I. Bekker, 1855. 

Aeth. Aethiopica. 

2 Bapbvew is very common in the LXX for the hardening of the heart, esp. of 
Pharaoh, Ex. 7:14 BA; 8:15 (11); 9:7; 8:32 (28); 9:34; 10:1 A; 1 Bac. 6:6, always in 


of the dimming of the eyes in | Bac. 3:2: BapvvecVai and ¢he making deaf of 
the ears in Is. 59:1; 33:15: Bapvvev) - ZeGh. 7:11: 1a Ota aUt@v EBapvvav to 


uN) eloaKovev ( hiph); Sir. 21:24: 0 S€ Mpdvimoc PapvvOnoetoat AtuLid (N AC: — 
tav). 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Mar. De Mario. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Symp. Symposion. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Ebr. De Ebrietate. 


Npysto, of violent hatred). Above all, we do not find the favourite EBapbvbn A yelp Exi 
(Jos. 19:47a; Ju. 1:35; 1 Bac. 5:3, 6; yw 31:4, always in rendering of kal). 


2. a. The investigation of the NT conception of affliction, commenced in relation 
to B&poc, is carried an important stage further by the use of BapeloOat in 2 C. It is 
conceded quite undisguisedly in 2 C. 1:8 that the experience of affliction in Asia was 
beyond anything that could be borne in one’s own strength: ka’ UnepBornv UnEp 
Sbvapw EBapyOnusv? On this occasion it is made clear that the strength to endure is 
not to be sought in one’s own will or reserves (1:9). Those who are beset.by OAT ytc, 
seeing their situation is so hopeless, cannot trust in themselves but only in the God 
who raises them from the dead (R. 4:17 f.). While in Epictetus (— 560) Bapelo0at is 
either denied or explained away by hypothetical thinking, the faith which despairs of 
itself here experiences deliverance again in the midst of Bapelo8a1. This is the norm 
as the lasting attitude of faith (kal PUoetat); an important place is left for intercession, 
but in such a way (v. 11) that the gift of grace which is sought leads finally to the 
glory and praise of God alone. 











The discussion in 2 C. 5:4 digs deepest of all. For here affliction is shown to be a 
divinely willed expression of our as yet imperfect existence as one of hope: Kal ydp ol 
Ovtec Ev TH oK vet otevaCouev Bapovuevot. As in R. 8, Paul is not ashamed of 
anxious sighing. He sees in it a symptom of life in the Spirit (v. 5). If we cannot deal 
fully with all the eschatological questions relating to this passage, we can at least say 
that there is little eee of any basic change in Paul’s view of the parousia as 
between | C. and 2 C4 For all the problems, there is little doubt as to the basis of the 
sighing. The €xSvcac0a1 should no? be related to the @0opa of the non-Christian, for 
in Paul the foundation is assurance of omtnpia. The sighing is caused rather by 
shrinking before the act of physical dying, which seems to be the immediate 
possibility awaiting the soul rather than reclothing at the parousia (v. 4y: If instead 
we refer the otevaCew to fear of being without a body in the intervening statd, this 
makes of the utterance a rather querulou® reflection, and also seems to involve a 
strange eschatological specialisation. In any case, the assumption of being without a 
body in the intervening state is exegetically insecure. The el ye kal EvSvodpEvot oU 
youVvol EU 
judicial divine judgment which tests the truth of his pneumatic being, of his 
fellowship with Christ? If this is correct, then the point of the Bapelo8at is that for all 








3 Cf. Plut.Aem. Paul., 34 (I, 273d): BeBapnuévmv ta mpdcmna zévOer. P. Tebt., I, 23, 
5 (c. 119 B.c.): Kad UnepBo.fv BeBapvppevot. P. Oxy., HI, 525, 3 (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.): Ka0’ Exdotmv Nuépav PapoUat dt aUtdv. Cf. also Moult. Mill., 103. In the 
NT we never find BapeloOat with sins (y 37:4; X Gn. 18:20; Is. 1:4). 

Vv. verse. 

4 So finally Wnd. 2 K. 

5 Mundle, op. cit., 104. 

6 A simple reference to the process of suffering and death (Haupt) hardly does justice 
to the context. 

7 Kuhl, Lietzmann and most commentators. 

8 Wnd. 2 C., 161. 

9 Cf. Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 356. It makes no difference whether we read elzep 
with the Alex. text or el'ye with the Western. Either way a precondition is mentioned. 





his assurance of faith Paul still shrinks before death as an expression of this present 
imperfect existence. The earnest of the Spirit 1s the only guarantee of perfection. It is 
on this ground that he who is so triumphantly born again in the power of Christ can 
still honestly admit the oppressive yoke of death. 


b. The uniqueness of this attitude is shown by comparison with similar utterances 
in Hellenism or in Judaism which came under Hellenistic influence. Wis. 9:15: 
VaptOv yAp oMua Papbvet woyNv Kal BpiPer TO yeWSec oKAvoc voUV modvepovtisda, 
is very like 2 C. 5:1 ff° even in its conjunction of Bapbveww and oxfvoc. Yet this 
similarity does not overcome the basic fact that there is here a Hellenistic cleavage or 
dualism between ota and yoyn or voUc. In Paul it is the new pneumatic orientation 
which both brings out the true severity of the cleavage and yet reveals a power which 
increases hope. The same is to be said of Philo, e.g., Migr. Abr., 204, where the voUc 
is burdened (Bapbvvovoa) and overwhelmed by expenditure in satisfaction of the 
senses. A similar statement may be found in Jos.Bell., 7, 346 (— Bdapoc B. 1}1 

The view of BapeloOat in Epictetus claims independent consideration. According 
to Diss., I, 1, 15 it denotes the state in which we forge heavy fetters out the body, 
possessions, love of places, the family, friends, society and all the outward things 
which do not belong to us but are so attractive (Bapovvtav, I, 9, 14f.). The closer the 
attachment, the more these things drag us down. The required conquest of them takes 
place through skilful accommodation, through sitting loose to them, through patiently 
remaining at the post to which one is commanded (I, 9, 14 f.), through autosuggestive 
exercise of the will, leading after the model of hypothetical deduction to the 
persuasion that the evil does not really exist (I, 25, 17), that basically it is not the thing 
itself which oppresses us, but our own view of it, which can be controlled (II, 16, 24). 
Bapelofar is thus rejected as a state unworthy of the sage. The concern of the Stoic is 
merely with the psychological question whether or not he has an awareness of 
oppression in his own spiritual life. All otevaCet is rejected as inward bondage. The 
concern of Paul, however, is with the final question of the new existence, and it is 
recognised that this is provisionally linked with the mortal body. By faith in Christ 
and the hope of the parousia sivat Ev t@ oxivet is given its determination, tension and 
solution at one and the same time. Hence Paul does not need to deny Papelo8a1, for in 
faith and hope he is certain of the newness of life. 





3. In 1 Tm. 5:16: uh BapsioOe A ExkAnoia, the reference is to the financial burdening 
of the church. There are many instances of this usage: Ditt. Or., 595, 16 (174 A.D.): Iva un 
tH NOAW Bap@usv; of the burden of taxes: Polyb., V, 94, 9: UxEp toH uN PapvvOrjosoOat 


10 E. Grafe, “Das Verhaltnis der paulin. Schriften zur Sap. Sal” in Theol. Abh. f. C. v. 
Weizsdcker (1892), 251 ff. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

11 Of later writers, cf. Porphyr.Abst., I, 54 (the burden of unnecessary wealth). 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 


talc slaomopolc. Jos.Bell., 2, 273: (Albinus) tO 2Gv EOvoc EPdper talc slomopaic; Dio C., 
46, 32: taiic slopopaic Bapovusvor, Ditt. Or., 669, 5 (1st century A.D.): uA Papvvousvyv 
Katvaic Kal Adixoic slonpdéeou. P. Giess., I, 4, 11 (118 A.D.): aUtoi te PeBapnusvor 
TOA YPOvar Ssyuooiorg (costs of state); of the burden of the account: P. Oxy., I, 126, 8 
(572 A.D.): Bapéoar TO ELOV dvouat 


Schrenk 


Bacavosc, Pacavica, Pacavicndéc, Bacavictis 





1. The Bacavos originally belongs to the calling of the inspector of coins. It 1s linked 
with the Heb. root ]f72 (“to test”) and the Egyptian bQn; (“basalt”). According to K. 





Sethe. | bhn is the word which underlies the Heb. ]7722 and the Gk. B&ouvoc. Baoavos is 
generally accepted to be a loan word. Baoavitys is most closely related to it. Baoavitov 
AiPov Opoc is the mountain of the bhn stone. R. Herzog 3 thinks that he may deduce from 
the etymological development that the ars spectandi, the testing of gold and silver as 
media of exchange by the proving stone, was first developed by the Babylonians, 4 then 
came to the Aramaeans and Hebrews by way of Lydia (Avdiaii0oc [Bacchyl. Fr., 14, 1, 
Blass]; Bacavoc, Bacchyl., 8, 58), and from them to the Gks. In non-biblical Gk. Bacavoc 
is a commercial expression, or is used in relation to government. It then acquires the 
meaning of the checking of calculations, which develops naturally out of the basic sense 
of Baoavoc, BacaviCew (P. Oxy., 58, 25 [288 A.D.]). In the spiritual sphere it has the 
figur., sense, which 1s closely related to the original concrete meaning, of a means of 
testing (Anth. Pal., VIL 54: dvép@v kpwouévav Ev Bacdva coine). 


Dio C. Dio Cassius Cocceianus, of Nicea in Bithynia (c. 155-235 A.D.), a high Roman 
official, the author of a history of Rome in 80 books from Aeneas to his own time, ed. 
P. Boissevain, 1894 ff. 

P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer, 
1910 ff. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

12 Cf. also Preisigke Wort. and Moult. Mill. s.v. for further examples. 

Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Ziirich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 

Heb. Hebrew. 

1 Pauly-W., III, 39, s.v. Baoavitov At80v Opoc. 


2 ]MA is especially used of the testing of metal. Cf. Jer. 6:27 ff., where is used 


in the sense of “one who tests” or “one who tests metal” ( 2 == dokuiaotyc, LXX). 


Gk. Greek. 
3 R. Herzog, “Aus der Geschichte des Bankwesens 1m Alterrum,” Abh. d. Giessener 
Hochschulgesellsch., 1 (1919), 29 f. 


4 According to Herzog the stems {12 and *)X are synon.; the derivat. of the stem srp 
are borrowed from Accadian. But *}78 means “to purify” rather than “to test.” Thus 


the thesis of Herzog is not solidly grounded. v. on 4) and srp F. Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Handworterbuch (1896), 574, sv. 

Bacchyl. Bacchylides, of Ceos (505-450 B.c.), the most important writer of Greek 
odes after Pindar, ed. F. Blass, 1904. 

Fr. kragmenta (-um). 


The word then undergoes a change 1n meaning. The original sense fades into the 
background. Ba&oavoc now comes to denote “torture” or “the rack,” espec. used with 
slaves (P. Lille, I, 29, 22; Ditt. Syll. 3 356, 12). B&oavoc occurs in the sense of “torment” 
in Theocr.Idyll., 13, p. 13, 5, Meineke; Thom. Mag., p. 94, 4, Ritschl; Demetr. Eloc., 201, 
4. An inscription from Cyprus (Salamis), BCH, 51 (1927), 148, 18, contains the 
malediction: Ev Baotvore AndAortO. Vet. Val., IV, 13, p. 182, 19, Kroll has a reference to 
torments of soul (yoyiKdc Baodvous). 


The change in meaning 1s best explained if we begin with the object of treatment. If 
we put men instead of metal or a coin, the stone of testing become torture or the rack. The 
metal which has survived the testing stone is subjected to harsher treatment. Man is in the 
same position when severely tested by torture. In the testing of metal an essential role was 
played by the thought of testing and proving genuineness. The rack is a means of showing 
the true state of affairs. In its proper sense it is a means of testing and proving, ~ though 
also of punishment. Finally, even this special meaning was weakened and only the 
general element of torment remained. 








2. In the LXX? the word Bdoavoc and deriv. are seldom found except in the originally 
Gk. books, or those preserved only in Gk. A corresponding basis 1n the Heb. is lacking in 
almost every case. The word group is most common in 4 Macc. With Baoavoc and 
BaoaviCew we here find Bacavioudc, Bacaviotypiov (formentum) and tpoBacavitet. In 
general two groups of meaning may be discerned: a. testing afflictions which the 
righteous have to suffer in the world at the hands of the ungodly; and b. judicial 
sufferings which by reason of his conduct the ungodly will receive from the righteous in 
time and eternity. The martyrdom which the righteous have to suffer can consist in 
spiritual or physical torments (Wis. 2:19). In a few passages (e.g., Wis. 3:1) Ba&oavos is to 
be understood eschatologically. In Ez. 12:18, where we have Ba&oavoc with O5bvn and 
OXIwic, it has the meaning of eschatological affliction. In Ez. 32:24, 30 B&oavoc refers to 
future torments. In Ez. 3:20; 7:19 (Heb. ), the LXX has altered the original 


meaning of the text; B&oavoc is suffering in the sense of punishment. There is a similar 





alteration in | Bac. 6:3, 4, 8, 17, where the Heb. has and refers to guilt to be stoned, 


whereas the LXX speaks of trouble for which payment must be made. The same 1s 


P. Papyrus Grecs Lille, ed. P. Jouguet, P. Collart and others, 1912. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sv//oge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
Theocr. Theocritus, of Syracuse (bom c. 305 B.c.), celebrated Hellenistic poet and 
master of bucolic poetry (the idyll), later at court in Alexandria under Ptolemacus II 
Philadelphus, ed. U. Wilamowitz in Bucolici Graeci, 1905. 

Idyll. Idyllia. 

Thom. Mag. Thomas Magister, really Theodulus of Thessalonica (?), a teacher of 
rhetoric and monk in the 14th century A.D., ed. MPG, 145, 1904. 

Demetr. Eloc. Pseudo-Demetrius. Demetrius of Phaleron, peripatetic, brought Greek 
learning from Athens to Alexandria 308/7 B.c. He is not the author of the work which 
has been handed down in his name (Iepi Epunveiac, On Oratorical Expression), but it 
probably dates from c. 100 A.D., ed. L. Radermacher, 1901. 

BCH Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1877 ff. 

Vet. Val. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 
1908. 

5 Cf. also Vett. Val., IV, 25, p. 201, 32; V, 2, p. 211, 28, Kroll. 

6 Cf. the common NT thesis that buffetings and sufferings serve to test our faith. 

7 We are indebted to G. Bertram for the section on the LXX. 


probably true in Ez. 16:52, 54; 32:24, 30 (Heb. ), where instead of shame or 

disgrace the LXX has affliction in the sense of punishment. The reference in Sir. 30:35 
(33:27) is to the punishment of a wicked slave. Here otpéBAn (otpéBAa1 Kal Baoavot) is 
par. to B&oavoc. In one passage (Wis. 2:19) Ba&oavoc is par. to UBpic (mockery). 


With BacaviCew we sometimes have the basic meaning of testing genuineness, as in 
Sir. 4:7. The predominant meaning, however, 1s “to torment” or “to torture.” In Wis. 11:9 
(10) Bacavitew and meipacew are set in juxtaposition. 


Of the other translators A in Qoh. 1:18 and 2:23 has Ba&oavoc 8 for , whereas 
the LXX uses GAynua. In Isp. 20:2 ¥ according to Jerome has Bacaviotipiov sive 
otpsBA@tHpiov, which in the LXX is found only in 4 Macc.; the LXX and © here have 
KatapdaKtne. At Prv. 10:8 (LXX: UnooxediCew) © has BacaviCew, obviously in the sense 
of punishing with plagues; cf. A: 5ép@ (Saprjostat); the of th Heb..( 
however, means to bring to pass. @ at 1 Bac. 15:33 has €Baodvioev in the sense of penal 
torments (A » : dg0nacev, LXX: Eo~aés, Heb. ). 


3. Baoavoc occurs in the NT only in Mt. and Lk. At Mt. 4:24 vooot and Bacavot 
are co-ordinated” At Lk. 16:23, 28 the plur. B&oavoi refers to the torments of hell. 10 
Hell is called 0 tom0c tho Bacdvov. 


Baoavitetv means strictly “to test by the proving stone” (Raoavos), 1.e., “to rub 
against it,” “to test the genuineness of,” “to examine or try,” then “to apply means of 
torture to find the truth,” “to harry or torture” in a hearing or before a tribunal! In the 
NT it is found only in the general sense of “to plague” or “to torment.” The 
centurion’s servant lying sick of a palsy is grievously tormented (Mt. 8:6)'2 To those 
possessed with demons encounter with Jesus is a tormenting experience (Mt. 8:29; 
Mk. 5:7; Lk. 8:28). At Rev. 12:2 Bacoavicetv, like Baoavoc in Anth. Pal., IX, 311, 1s 
used of the pains of labour? At 2 Pt. 2:8 there is reference to the inner torment of 
soul at the sight of the acts of the ungodly: Lot suffers as he sees the licentiousness of 
the inhabitants of Sodom.!* This is the only passage in the NT in which Baoavicetv is 
connected with the suffering of the righteous. In Rev. Baoavicetv is used of the 





par. parallel. 


8 In 2 Ch. 6:29 Cod. 93 also has Bacavoc for . 

pass. passive. 

9 Cf. P. Leid., 7, 26 ff. (Preis. Zaub., II, 102; XIII, 290), where we have together Ev 
Baodvoic, Ev AvéayKatc, and Ev Wpate. 

plur. plural. 

10 Cf. the similar linking of KOXaot1c and Baoavoc in P. Oxy., 840, 6, Bacoavoc having 
the sense of penal torment. 

11 Thuc. VIII, 92, 2. Thom. Mag., p. 62, 12 ff.: 93, 17; 94, 2, Ritschl. Cf. also 
Preisigke W6rt., 257: and further pap. material in Moult. Mill., I, 104, s.v. Bacavico. 
12 dewOc Bacavitouevoc. Cf. Ps.-Luc.Asin., 25: tho Bao&vov 10 Setvov. v. also 
Luc.Soloec., 6: Thom. Mag., p. 62, 13, Ritschl; Jos.Ant., 2, 14; 9, 101; 12, 413. 

13 On Baconcopévy texelv (Rev. 12:2), cf. T.Jeb., 9, 4: T2N9 TWeNW TWNA 


(simil. S. Nu., 76 on 10:9) and Gn. 35:17. 
14 Cf. also Herm.m., 4, 2, 2. 


torments of the last time. At Mt. 14:24: Mk. 6:48 it is used to depict the serious 
situation of the disciples on the lake; their boat is hard pressed by the waved? The 
suggestion that BaoaviCeo8a1 denotes the torture of the disciples rowing-® is artificial. 
In both passages it must be taken passively!’ 


Baoavionoc occurs only in Rev. In 9:5 it is used actively of the torment which will 
come on men as the first woe after the fifth trumpet. In 18:7ff., however, it 1s used 
passively and denotes the suffering of Babylon when deprived of its power. This 
torment strikes the once powerful city in retribution for its wicked conduct. 


Baoaviotys does not occur in the NT in the original sense of a “tester” but it is 
found once in Mt. 18:34 in the sense of a “tormentor.!® 


Schneider 


Baoilsedc, Pacista, PactAicoa, Paciiedo, 


ovupacisda, BactrEtoc, PactAuKoc 





15 On Pacaviceo0ar (of the ship), cf. S. Nu., 76 on 10:9: “When a ship is tossed to 
and fro” ( == BaoaviCoLeEevoc). 

16 Zn. Mt. on 14:24 and B. Weiss Mk. on 6:48. 

17 Kl. Mk. on 6:48. 

18 Cf. Thom. Mag., p. 93, 17; 94, 4, Ritschl. 

Schneider Johannes Schneider, Berlin (Vol. 1-2, 8), Berlin/Breslau (Vol. 3), (Vol. 4), 
Berlin (Vol. 5, 7). 

* Baotdevc ktA. On A.: Pauly-W., III (1899), s.v. Basileus; E. Lohmeyer, Christuskult 
und Kaiserkult (1919), 11ff. and n.; Deissmann LO, 310 f. There is a histor. and 
systemat. analysis of the 5 different forms of the Baotievc or Baotisia concept in the 
class. Gk. period by Anistot. in Pol., II, 14 p. 1284b, 35ff. On B.: H. Gressmann, Der 
Messias (1929); E. Sellin, Die isr.-jlid. Heilandserwartung (1909); Der at.liche 
Prophetismus (1912): L. Diirr, Ursprung u. Ausbau der isr.-jlid. Heilandserwartung 
(1925): S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien Il: Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jabwes u. der 
Ursprung der Eschatologie (1922); QO. Eissfeldt, “Jahwe als Konig,” ZAW, 50 (1928), 
81ff. A. v. Gall, Baotieia toU 8e0U (1926); M. Buber, Kénigtum Gottes == Das 
Kommende, Untersuchungen zur Entstehungsgesch. des messianischen Glaubens, I 
(1932): R. Kittel, Die hellenist. Mysterienreligion und das AT (1924): Bousset- 
Gressm., 222 ff. On C.: Dalman WJ, I, 75-119 (cf2[ 1930]. 375 ff.); Str.-B., I, 172- 
184 etc.; Moore, I, 401, 432 ff.; Il, 346 f.; 371-375. On E.: Cf. the books mentioned. 
Of the vast lit., esp. on the NT BaotAeia, we can only mention the most recent works. 
Naturally the concept of the kingdom of God plays a decisive role in all studies of 
early Christianity, and esp. of Jesus. Cf. P. Feine, Theold. N¥ (1931), 73ff. (with full 
bibl.); K. L. Schmidt, “Jesus Christus,” RGG, I, 110-151. For more specialised lit, 
cf. W. Mundle, “Reich Gottes,” ibid., IV, 1817-1822. In discussion, cf. the report of 
the first British and German Theological Conference at Canterbury: “Das Wesen des 
Reiches Gottes und seine Beziehung z. menschlichen Gesellschaft,” ThBI, 6 (1927), 
L13ff. (NT contributions by C. H. Dodd, E. C. Hoskyns, G. Kittel, A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
K. L. Schmidt). Of recent monographs, cf. G. Holstein, Die Grundlagen des ev. 
Kirchenrechts (1928), 5ff.; W. Michaelis, 7dufer, Jesus, Urgemeinde, die Predigt 





A. Baowsdc in the Greek World. 


Baothedc! denotes the king as the lawful and usually hereditary priestly ruler of 
the people in the good sense. In later political pistes and theory he was 
distinguished from the topavvoc as an usurper* In the well-known verses in Od., 19, 
108 ff. Homer gives us a mythical picture and Exatvoc of the good king and associated 
blessings. For the justice or otherwise of the BaotAtevc works itself out on the people 
inasmuch as the people must either suffer or flourish and prosper with him. The 
power of the king is traced back to Zeus (tin EK Atéc Eo, Il., 2, 197): this 
connection is especially denoted by the common epithet dtotpegie (Il., 2, 196 etc.), 
1.e., “sustained by Zeus.” In Hesiod, where the Baotrevc is essentially regarded in 
judicial terms, we are given a developed picture of the royal wisdom which is the 
norm of knowledge. Not merely bards but kings as well are inspired by the Muses: 
Calliope BactkeUow Gp aidciototv Omndel, Theog., 80. Infallible utterance 
(Aoparémc Ayopsvetv, 86) is the lepr Sd0tc of the Muses to kings. Linked with this 
Greek ideal of kingship is the philosophical discussion of the nature of the ideal 
Baotevo? in Plato’s Politicus. Knowledge of the ideas is a royal art, and the man who 
has it is the royal man (Polit., 292e: cf. the famous statement in Plat.Resp., V, 473d: 
Edv LN... A ol PUdoogot Pacthevowouy Ev talc mOXEOW N Ol PaothElc te VUV 
LeyOuevot kal Suvdotat Pocogrowot ywnoiws ... OUK Eott KaKWV mAUAG ... talc 
modEct, SoKM & OUSE TH) AvOpwrivw yévet ...). Reacting against a long process of 
development, Plato is also the forerunner of Hellenism with its very different concept 
of the king. “There arises the ideal figure of the benevolent king moving god-like 
above men and sustaining them as the shepherd his sheep. He knows no law but the 


Jesu vom Reiche Gottes vor und nach Pftingsten (1928). J. Koster, Die Idee d. Kirche 
beim Ap. Pls. (1928); G. Gloege, Reich Gottes und Kirche ira NT (1929); H. E. 
Weber, ‘“Hschatologie” und “Mystik” im NT (1930); H. D. Wendland, Die 
Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus (1931). 

| It is now generally accepted that Baotievc is a loan word from an Aegean, pre-Gk. 
language, v. Debrunner, Reallex. flir Vorgesch., IV, 2 (1926), 526. For earlier etym. 
explanations, v. Pauly-W., 55 f. 

2 On this contrast cf. Aristot.Eth. Nic., VIII, 12, p. 1160b, 3 and the formulation in 
Suidas, s.v.: BaotheUc LEV ydp EK mpoyovev Katd SiadoyxNv Eyet TV Apynv Ezl Prytolc 
LaBWv népaot: TOpavvoc 5é Oc tHv ApyNv Piaiws opetepiCetat. The antithesis does 
not apply to the earlier period, for the two words were often used as synon., and it was 
only with the emergence of Gk. democracy and its contrasting of vouoc and tUpavvoc 
that topavvoc acquired the bad odour which still clings to it to-day. Cf. Pindar, who 
addresses Hieron as Baotkevc in Olymp., 1, 23; Pyth., 3, 70; and as topawvoc, Pyth., 3, 
85. Cf. K. Stegmann v. Pritzwald, Zur Gesch. der Herrscherbezeichnungen von 
Homer bis Plato (1930), 93, 136 (Herodot.), 156 f. (Isocrates). 

Il. Liad. 

Theog. Theogonia. 

3 On the Platonic ideal, v. G. Heintzeler, “Das Bild des Tyrannen bei Platon,” 77ib. 
Beitr. z. Altertumswissensch., 3 (1927), 81 ff. and passim. 

Polit. Politicus. 

Resp. Respublica. 

4 eUepyétne is a favourite and striking name for the Hellenistic kings; Antigonus and 
Demetrius, for example, are celebrated as Neo] owtl|pec Kal eUepyétan. 





personal one of his own will, which is not subject to a social order; and his will is the 
norm, not merely of a particular land or state, but of all things in general. The nature 
and task of the king may be summed up in the fact that he is a benefactor to the whole 
world.» From these philosophical ideas of the 4th century there developed, under the 
dominating impress of Alexander the Great, the monarchy of Hellenism. The early 
Greek idea of the divinity of a politically creative personality linked up in Hellenism 
with the views of divine kingship current among different civilised peoples of the 
Orient. Thus Baotievc comes to denote the Hellenistic God-king, who after the 
Persian pattern might be called BaotdeUc éyac or even sometimes PactheUc 
Baotréwv, as, for example, Antiochus I of Commagene: BaotheUc wéyac Avtioyoc 
Qedc ..., Ditt. Or., 383, 1, and later the Roman EmperoP The Baotreta of such rulers 
is an Avumev0vvoc Apyt (Suid., s.v.). 











Alongside the use of BaotAsvc for earthly or divinised kings the word 1s also used of 
the ancient gods, esp. of Zeus as the 9e@v Baotevc or the Baoiievc absolutely, 
Hes. Theog., 886; Op., 668, both as an epithet and as a cultic name, IG, VII, 3073, 90, 


Lebadeia; Ditt. Syll.°, 1014, 110, Erythrae. For other BaotAstec deities (e.g., Hades in 
Aesch.Pers., 627; IG, I, 872; Poseidon, Apollo, Dionysus, Heracles), cf. Pauly-W., 82. 


Kleinknecht 


5 E. Lohmeyer, op. cit., 12. Cf. again Plat.Polit., 267d and 275b: or Aristotle's picture 
of the ideal ruler who cannot be set under the vouot because he himself is vouoc, Pol., 
III, 13, p. 1284a, 13, and also of the ideal mau Paotreia, ibid, Hl, 10, p. 1225b, 32 ff. 
On this pt., cf. E. Meyer, K/. Schr. 4 (1924), 289 f.; again Xenoph.Cyrop., VIII, 2, 
14, in which the office of the king is compared with that of the shepherd. For 
examples of the resultant Stoic and Cynic concept of the king, cf. Lohmeyer, op. cit., 
48 f.,n. 28, 29. 

6 For its use as a title and divine predicate of Hellenistic rulers at the time of the 
transition from B.C. to A.D., v. Deissmann LO, 310 f. 

Suid. Suidas, author in the 10th century A.D. of the most comprehensive Greek 
lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy, 1853; A. Adler, 1928 ff. 

s.v. sub voce. 

esp. especially. 

Hes. Hesiodus, of Ascra in Boetia (c. 700 B.c.), the oldest Greek poet to emerge as a 
tangible figure. In his Pastoral Calendar Epya Kai Nuépat he proclaims the pastoral 
ideal of life. His Theogony is a speculative work on the origin and descent of the 
gods, ed. A. Rzach, 1913. 

Op. Opera et Dies. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Pers. Persae. 

Pauly-W. A. Pauly, Realencyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften, rev. 
ed., commenced by G. Wissowa, ed. W. Kroll and K. Mittelhaus, 1892 ff. 
Kleinknecht Hermann Kleinknecht, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Halle (Vol. 3), (Vol. 4), 
Minster (Vol. 5-6). 


B. and inthe QT. 


is a common Semitic word from the verb . The original meaning of the root 
is doubtful (“possessor™ or “arbiter”). It is seldom used metaph. in the OT (Job 18:14). 


1. It denotes national or civic monarchy. In Israel the monarchy arose under 
Philistine pressure. Saul, who in the first instance was a charismatic leader like others 
before him, was chosen to be king over Israel. After his death his captain David first 
became king of Judah and then of Israel, which in his person was thus united with 
Judah. David ruled the two kingdoms from his new royal capital of Jerusalem, and 
protected the complicated national structure from disintegration by substituting a 
dynasty for the previous ad hoc designation of leaders by Yahweh. The definitive 
religious legitimation of the house of David he found in the Davidic covenant (2 S. 7 
and 23:1—7) which Yahweh had concluded with himself and his successors. After the 
dissolution of the personal union with the death of Solomon, there were only 
shortlived dynasties in the Northern Kingdom and the designation of the king by 
Yahweh again became predominant. In Judah, however, the house of David occupied 
the throne for 400 years, and in theory the line was followed even further from the 
genealogical standpoint.’ 


The relationship of the monarchy to the world of religious thought in Israel is 
determined by the circumstance that the monarchy came at a time when the faith of 
Israel had already developed strongly along its own original lines. Thus, in contrast to 
most oriental peoples, it had not developed the monarchy as an institution alongside 
religion. The monarchy was not a basic element in its religion. It was brought into 
secondary connection with an established religious heritage. Yahwism brought to bear 
upon it an independent criticism and very definite claims, yet also adopted it with 
some degree of tension into its faith and especially its hope. 


At oriental courts, where a divine-human person stood at the centre, the 
presuppositions were present for the fashioning of a distinctive courtly language, 1.c., 
of a style of addressing the king according to tradition and etiquette, of greeting him 
on his mounting the throne, of extolling him in exaggerated felicitations and songs, 
etc. There thus developed a definite stock of stereotyped titles, comparisons, epithets 
and styles of address, and we can see clearly how strongly Israel, too, shared these 
common oriental forms® If in the so-called Royal Psalms (Ps. 2; 20 f.; 45; 72; 101: 
110; 132) divine sonship and the ends of the earth are assured to the king, if he is 
magnified as the king with whom a new era of peace and righteousness dawns, this 
shows us that Israel has adopted many thoughts and formulations and incorporated 
them into its circle of Yahwistic ideas. The king, who according to ancient ideas 
embodied the people, was necessarily in Israel a preeminent object of the gracious 
promises of Yahweh. Nevertheless, it is an important truth that Israelite religion 








metaph. Metaphysica. 

OT Old Testament. 

7 Cf. A. Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paldstina, Leipziger 
Reformationsprogramm (1930). 

8 Perhaps through the medium of older traditions from Canaanite Jerusalem, cf. Ps. 
110. 


remained stronger than these adopted forms. The king was still a man. There is in the 
OT no hint of the deification which lay at the heart of the court-styles of Babylon and 


Egypt.” 





2. The word is also used for the Redeemer King. A sharp distinction is to be made 
between even the most extravagant statements of the courtly language of Israel and 
faith in the Messiah. None of the Royal Psalms is Messianic, for the ruler is always 
conceived to be present, and the reference is to present enemies. There is no 
indication of eschatological expectation of a Royal Deliverer. Nevertheless, as we can 
now see, the language of court forms the bridge to faith in the Messiah. The whole 
complex of religious and political ideas linked with the empirical king; what was 
expected of him; how he was addressed; what wonderful deeds were ascribed to 
him—all these form the soil for Messianic belief. The connection is natural, for the 
expected king was of the house of David. Yet it is still a question how the 
eschatological element came into the simple language of court. Thus far there has 
been no satisfactory explanation of the rise in Israel of this mysterious projection into 
the Eoyatov 10 We must never forget that there is no similar eschatology, no 
comparable expectation of a Deliverer King at the end of the age, in Babylon or 
Egypt, the classical lands of courtly address. 














If Messianic belief was formally nourished by the world of courtly formulae, 
materially the true point of connection, or starting-point, was the person of David and 
especially the Davidic covenant (2 S. 7). It was not David who was to build a house 
for Yahweh; Yahweh would build David a house, and his monarchy would be for 
ever. This was a great promise which, it was increasingly seen, still awaited its full 
realisation in a manner worthy of Yahweh. It could not fail: if it did not correspond to 
the present, it must be projected into the future. Thus the hope of salvation rests on the 
restoration of the house of David, which in Amos (9:11) is implicitly linked with the 
still unfulfilled prophecy of Nathan (2 S. 7). 


If David is thus to be seen as the terminus a quo for the awakening of faith in the 
Messiah, the hope still has elements whose seeds are not to be found in the empirical 
monarchy. Already in the difficult prophecy of Gen. 49:8 ff. there are sounded 
paradisial motifs, as also in Am. (9:11—15). These are not to be taken as an 
unimportant symbolical form, for they occur most strongly of all in the prophet of the 
Messiah par excellence, namely, Isaiah. The shoot of the stump of Jesse awaited in Is. 
9 and 11 introduces a new aeon!! of righteousness and paradisial peace. This is 
preceded by the destruction of his enemies. He 1s a being endowed with supernatural 
gifts. A similar expectation of the scion of David who brings deliverance is found in 
Micah (5: 1ff.) 12 Less vivid, but more clearly delineated, is Jeremiah’s hope for the 


9 The one relic of this view which escaped the strict censorship 1s in Ps. 45:7. The 
declarations of divine sonship are formulae of adoption. 

10 The best is still that of Diirr, 52 f., namely, that Israel’s unique view of God, its 
belief in the strong and trustworthy God who can help Israel, is the root of the 
religious expectation. 

11 ig “acon, cf. R. Kittel, Hell. Mysterienrel., 73 ff. 

12 Here we see plainly opposition to Jerusalem, which is not only not mentioned, but 


which is to be destroyed, so that the Davidic dynasty will again originate in 
Bethlehem. 





branch (23:5f.) or Ezekiel’s for the tender twig (17:22ff.; 34:23 f.; 37:24f.). Deutero- 
Isaiah regarded the Persian Cyrus (Is. 45:1 ff.) and Zechariah the Davidic Zerubbabel 
(6:9ff.) as the king of the last time. This projection of the Messianic belief upon 
contemporary historical figures denotes an important change in eschatological 
conception. With the failure of such hopes, Messianic voices became very rare; they 
were hardly heard at all in the postcanonical literaturd? and reappeared only in the 
period directly prior to the NT. 





Apart from the enthusiastic phraseology of courtly style and the specific 
eschatological element, both of which characterise Messianic belief in Israel, we have 
important remnants of mythological ideas which were certainly not introduced by the 
prophets and which it is very difficult to trace back to older Israelite belief. In 
particular, the notion of the pre-temporal existence of this Redeemer King* and the 
linking of this figure with an acon of paradisial fruitfulness suggest that non-Israelite 
mythical!» elements concerning a returning king of the past or the first man of 
Paradise have fused with the strong promises of the Davidic covenant. If the 
expectations linked with the Messiah take many forms, all witnesses are agreed that 
the Messiah will be for His own people a figure of peace, and that His appearance will 
follow, though rather strangely it will not be related to, the wars and conquests which 
precede the Messianic era. The transition to the new aceon will not be won by Hint® 
He will be the Ruler in a paradisial acon after the final conflict. Most of the witnesses 





to the coming of the Messiah avoid the title: “1t has an irreligious and much too 


human sound, suggesting force and suppression.”2/ Most of the Messianic statements 
display hostility to the empirical monarchy. 


3. A further concept is that of Yahweh as King. It is easy to see that the hope of a 
Messiah does not dominate the OT. Indeed, its appearances are comparatively isolated 
in relation to the whole. Better attested is faith in another supraterrestnial kingdom 
determining the present and the future, namely, that of Yahweh. The relationship of 
this sequence of thought to belief in a Messianic kingdom is difficult to reduce to a 
single formula!® {t will not do to assume two independent traditions, for Isaiah, the 


13 The Messianic hope seems to have displayed remarkable vitality in the Levitical 

circles which gave rise to the Books of Chronicles, cf. G. v. Rad, Geschichtsbild des 

chronist. Werkes (1930), 119 ff. Zech. 9:9 f. is hard to date. In the symbol. material in 

Da. 7:13 there is reference to a Messiah, but the author has reshaped it. The Servant 

Songs of Dt.-Is. do not refer to a Messiah. For a recent discussion, cf. J. Fischer, Wer 

ist der Ebed in den Perikopen Jes. 42 ... ? (1922): ZAW, 47 (1925), 90 ff.; 48 (1926), 

242 ff., 50 (1928), 156 ff.; 51 (1929), 255 ff. In any case, the OT never uses the title 
for the King of the last time. 

14 Esp. Mic. 5:1; cf. Sellin, Prophetismus, 178 f. 

15 R. Kittel (op. cit., 64 ff.) seeks the roots of the Isaianic view of the Messiah in the 

Egyptian Osiris myth. 

16 Is. 11:4 is hardly an exception, for without any weapon He miraculously fights His 

enemies with the breath of His mouth. 

17 W. Caspar, Echtheit, Hauptbegriff u. Gedankengang der messianischen 

Weissagung Jes. 9 (1908), 14. 

18 Unfortunately this question has been almost completely ignored in the present 

lively discussion of OT eschatology. Caspari (op. cit., 12 ff.) pertinently notes that the 


most powerful Messianic prophet, also calls Yahweh a King (6:5), and the same is 
true of Micah and Jeremiah. On the other hand, the Psalter, to which the figure of the 
eschatological King is quite alien, has the most numerous and important references to 
the kingship of Yahweh!? 


The application of the term to the Godhead is common to all the ancient 
Orient (cf., in the immediate environs of Israel, Melkart, Milcom, Chemoshmelech): 
indeed, this usage is probably pre-Semitic. One of the best descriptions of the 
relationship between God and man is that of God as the Lord who demands obedience 
but in return gives help and protection. In Israel the emergence of this view may be 
fixed with some precision. As is only natural, references are first found only after the 
rise of the empirical monarchy; Nu. 33:21; Dt. 33:5: 1 K. 22:19 and Is. 6:5 are among 
the earliest. 





The idea of Yahweh's kingship, however, 1s given a very different emphasis in the 
OT. Some statements underline the timeless element in the kingly being of Yahweh as 
this embraces equally both past and future as well as present (Ex. 15:18; 1 S. 12:12: 
Ps. 145:11 ff.; 146:10). In others, the accent is placed on the element of expectation 
(Is. 24:23; 33:22; Zech. 3:15; Ob. 21; Zech. 14:16 f.). The present alone cannot meet 
this claim, and the concept of the kingship of Yahweh is thus drawn increasingly into 
the stream of eschatology towards which it has an inherent tendency2? hope is set on 
the fact that Yahweh will show Himself to be the King. Nevertheless, even the most 
strongly eschatological utterances do not question the present kingship of Yahweh. 
There is expectation merely of the final manifestation of His total kingly power. A 
third group of statements is found in Psalms 47, 93, 96, 97 and 99, and possibly many 





others. In these the distinctive feature lies in the use of the verbin relation to 

Yahweh (Yahweh has become King). The Psalms are coronation Psalms probably 
sung in the middle of a festival to celebrate cultically, and perhaps even dramatically, 
the enthronement of Yahweh?! These Psalms do not proclaim an eschatological event 
but a present reality experienced in the cult. 





Only the final group contains a truly concrete view of the kingship of Yahweh, 
and the exponents of this cultic life may actually have felt that expectation of a King 
of the last time was incompatible with their belief. In contrast, the other statements 
belong to traditional poetic usage and can thus be linked relatively easily with faith in 
a coming Messiah. That the two lines of thought, which undoubtedly developed in 
original independence, could later come together quite peacefully, may be seen in 
Chronicles, which makes powerful use of the as yet unfulfilled promise to David. The 
meaning of the Davidic covenant as understood by the later Chronicler is that the 





Messianic figure of Is. 9 is not an autonomous Ruler. Both and show that He 

is responsible to a higher figure, and thus a kind of vizier; in Jeremiah (and Ezekiel), 
however, the Messiah is (cf. Jer. 23:5: Ez. 37:24). 

19 Here, as elsewhere, Deuteronomic theology takes an independent line, with no 
mention either of the kingship of Yahweh or of a Messianic hope. 

20 Eissfeldt, op. cit., 96. 

21 Cf. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, 11. Mowinckel, however, overestimates the 
importance of this festival, and the brilliant deduction of Isr. eschatology from it has 
been weakened by the more recent discussion in ZAW, 52 (1930), 267, n. 3. 





Davidic King rules in the ma/kut of Yahweh (1 Ch. 17:14; 28:5; 29:23: 2 Ch. 9:8: 
13:8). 


In what the kingship of Yahweh consists the majority of passages do not tell us 
more precisely. Most of the hymnal salutations of Yahweh as King do not even tell us 
whether He is understood as King of Israel or King of the world4 Predominantly in 
the pre-exilic period He is described as the King of Israel, and, whether for the present 
or the future, help, deliverance, righteousness and joy are promised to His chosen 
people.2 On the other hand, in the exilic and post-exilic period He is also described as 
King of the world2* The description of Yahweh as King impressively depicts His 
power, greatness and readiness to help, but this thought is so general, and so little 
related to the specific concept of “king,” that there is little hesitation in combining it 
with other lines of thought. Thus Micah intermingles the idea of Yahweh as Shepherd 
(5:3) and Deutero-Isaiah introduces the parallelism of Creator, Redeemer and King 
(43:14f.). The nature of the malkut of Yahweh is seldom delineated with any greater 
precision. It may be said, however, that it is always immanent. Even according to later 
pronouncements like Is. 24:23 and Zech. 14:9, 16 Yahweh rules over the whole earth, 
is enthroned in Jerusalem and is magnified by all nations (cf. Ob. 21). 





In recent years Martin Buber has dealt with this problem in his well documented 
work on the kingship of God. “” His theses are artificial inasmuch as no general 
theological significance 1s attached to the attestation of Yahweh as me/ek in the OT, as he 
presupposes. Even if we do not follow Eissfeldt, 2 who regards Is. 6:5 as the first 
example, on the ground that he narrows the field unduly to lexical considerations, the fact 
remains that Yahweh 1s never called me/ek prior to the monarchy. There is certainly no 
exegetical basis in the text for regarding the Sinaitic covenant as a royal covenant. The 
description of Yahweh as King is usually found in hymnic flights, so that there 1s no 
cause to view it as representative of a basic attitude of faith. Buber contrasts the ma/k, the 
divine Leader, most sharply with Baal. If he had said Yahweh instead of ma/lk, we could 
agree. But in all the serious conflict with Baal religion—we think of Hosea and 
Deuteronomy—where is any use made of the theological slogan that Yahweh 1s malk? 
Buber adduces passages which refer to Yahweh’s leading of Israel, but this hardly gives 
us the theologoumenon ma/k in the accepted sense. The word is simply deprived of its 
specific force in the passages where it really belongs, 1.e., in the cultic and eschatological 
sense. 


4. The noun is one of the few older Heb. abstract terms from 
which the many others come?’ It is to be rendered “kingdom” or “kingship.” There is 





22 Cf. Jer. 46:18; 48:15: 51:57; Ps. 5:2; 24:7 ff.; Da. 4:34. 

23 Nu. 23:21: Jer. 8:19; Zech. 3:15: Mi. 2:12 f.; 4:6 ff.; but also Is. 41:21; 43:15; 44:6. 
24 Jer. 10:7, 10 ff. Jer. 10:1—16 hardly seems to be by Jeremiah); Zech. 14:9, 16 f.: 
Mal. 1:14; Ps. 22:28: 47:2, 7. 

25 M. Buber, Konigtum Gottes (1932). 

26 Op. cit., 104. 

27 L. Gulkowitsch, Die Bildung von Abstraktbegriffen in den hebrdischen 
Sprachgeschichte (1931), passim. There 1s here a discussion of the possible derivation 
of the word from official Accadian terminology, 130f. 


a slight departure from the original sense when it is used with reference to a concrete 
sphere of power. 


Mostly in the OT the word is used in the secular sense of a political 
kingdom (1 S. 20:31; 1 K. 2:12). Prnor to Daniel the religious world made little use of 


it. In analogy to the description of Yahweh as a, His sphere of power is 


sometimes called His .22 Small emendations of the original text in Chronicles 
form a smooth transition to the eschatological conception which became so important 


in the post-canonical writings. If David was confirmed in his in 2 S. 7:16, 
was here meant in a much more secular sense than in | Ch. 17:14, where 


David is shown to be set over Yahweh's . Again, in 1 Ch. 28:5 Solomon sits on 





the throne of the of Yahweh. Nevertheless, this way of speaking is not to be 


understood eschatologically. The Davidic kingdom is here conceived of as the 

of Yahweh and the descendants of David sit on the throne of Yahweh (1 Ch. 29:23; 2 
Ch. 9:8). Yet the nuance is significant, for the Chronicler, who belonged to an age 
when the Davidic kingdom was only a distant memory, thereby displays a true, 


though not an eschatological, interest in the realisation of Yahweh's . 


The sharp apocalyptic distinction between the present and the future acon, first 
apparent in Daniel, carries with it a much more precise delineation of the kingdom of 
God. If in Da. 7 the kingdom which comes from above is described as the term 
has a particular stamp when applied to the final kingdom of the saints. God can give 
the to whom He will (Da. 2:44; 4:22): He gives it to His people and thus 
establishes an eternal kingdom (Da. 7:27). Yet the reference is not to God's , 
nor 1s He the king in question. The reference is to a succession of human kingdoms 








until finally the of fMe saints—this is how the coming Son of Man is interpreted 





(Da. 7:16 ff.)—1is inaugurated. This strongly nationalistic hope of the frequently 
recurs in later apocalyptic’? literature (Eth. En. 84:2; 90:30; 92:4: 103:1: Ass. Mos. 
10:1 ff. etc.)31 


28 differs only slightly in meaning from , except that there 1s less 
yielding of the abstract reference to the institutional side of monarchy ( Y 


- for royal city, national temple, 1 S. 27:5; Am. 7:13). In the religious 
sense all Israel is required to be a kingdom of priests, esp. in Ex. 19:6, though there is 
here no particular emphasis on as such. (Cf. a par. saying in Nu. 11:29: 

“Would that all the people were prophets!) However, it certainly means “kingdom.” 
In the true religious sense it 1s found only at Ps. 22:28 and Ob. 21 in relation to 
Yahweh's present and final dominion. 

29 Ps. 103:19; 145:11, 13; Da. 3:33. Cf. also Ps. 22:29( 2 


30 On the use of in Rabb. Judaism, — infra. 
Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 





von Rad 


C. in Rabbinic Literature.32 





1. The later Jewish term O°MW 1199” owes its origin to the general tendency of 
later Judaism to avoid verbal statements about God such as we find in the OT, and to 


replace them by abstract constructions. It is closely related to the term M1°DW. As this 
is a simple substitute for the OT saying : “God dwells,” “God is present,”’33 
so later Judaism uses D°MW NID7 for “God is King” (— 568 f.).34 


Thus the Targumim often replace the OT expression by 77 N1D77) “the kingdom of 
God,” e.g., Tg. O. Ex. 15:18: D°N/? TN1D7 > (“the kingdom of God stands fast”) for 
the Mas. piel Ti: Te. Is. 24:23: TT NNIDIN 073NN (“manifest is the kingdom of 


God”) for the Mas. 1s? 90: cf. also Is. 31:4; 40:9; 52:7; Mi. 4:7; Zech. 14:9,35 though 
the OT expression 1s retained in Ez. 20:33; Ps. 47:8; 93:1; 96:10; 97:1; 146:10. 


Since the divine name 1111? was replaced by 7J17®& in the cultic use of later Judaism, 


i.e., in the Synagogue readings, the Targumim consistently have W17°7 NN1D7,36 read 
as Q1V7N7 . In freer use, the divine name is avoided by using O°/W (‘of heaven”) 


instead. Hence in Rabb. literature outside the Targumim we always have DAW nD9n: 


the slavishly literal transl. in Gk. is BaotWsia tv OUpavddv (Mt.) but the material 
equivalent Baotksia toU 8eoU (Mk., Lk.). At a later point in Rabbinic usage, probably at 


Ass. Mos. Assumptio Mosis. Jewish apocalypse of the time of the death of Herod the 
Great (Schiirer, III, 294 ff.), ed. R. Charles, 1897. 

31 Cf. Bousset-Gressm., 214 ff. 

von Rad Gerhard von Rad, Leipzig (Vol. 1), Jena (Vol. 2-3), Heidelberg (Vol. 5). 


32 in Rabb. lit. hardly needs separate treatment, since here, in contrast to the OT, 


the significance of the word group is wholly in terms of . Any important 

features in the use of Ajuy (God as King or the Messiah King) will be noted in the next 
section, so far as they have not been brought out in that on the OT. 

33 V. on this pt. Str.-B., II, 314; S. Nu., 1 on 5:3 (K. G. Kuhn, 8. Nu. [1933] 12f.) == 
S. Nu., 161 on 35:34. 


34 A third later Jewish abstract construction of the same kind is , which 
the Targumim use for .—and nothing more, no “hypostasis”’), v. Str.-B., I, 
302 ff. 


Tg. O. Targum Onkelos. 

Mas. Masora. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

35 Cf. Dalman WJ, I, 79 and 83. 

36 Or 77 NNIDIN being an abbrev, for 171” (properly *, but usually written *° on 
account of the smallness of the letter, or even or ). 

Rabb. Rabbinic. 

transl. transitive. 


the end of the lst cent. and beginning of the 2nd., even Q°AW as a divine name was 
replaced by the very general 0))?74s1, “the place” (— Gytoc, 98). Only in a few fixed 


expressions and formulae 37 did it continue in use as a divine name, as in OAW niD77. 


The derivation of the term makes it immediately apparent that 0°AW N99” can 
never mean the kingdom of God in the sense of the territory ruled by Him. For the 
expression denotes the fact that God is King, 1.c., His kingly being or kingship® Thus 
from the very first O°7AW N19 isa purely theological construction in later Judaism 
and not an application of the secular concept M1977 to the religious sphere.39 In 


Rabb. writings the absol. mio? always denotes earthly or worldly government, L.e., 
the Roman Empire? not so much in the sense of the state as of Roman rule or the 
Roman authorities as seen from the standpoint of the subj ect*! With this secular 

M1997, the O°Mw NID9, which derived from very different roots, was sometimes 


contrasted in later writings when it had come to have a fixed meaning? The true and 





original sense of O°AW M1977, as an abstract construction to denote the fact that God 
is King, always persisted, however, in spite of the Rabbis. This is shown in the fact 
that in the Rabbis the verses in which God is called King are always known as 


ny757M, ie., M1977 or kingship verses.43 


2. The development of the term in detail need not be followed in this context, 
since the whole of the Rabbinic material has already been collected many times (— 
Bibl.). Rather we should seek to present the essential aspects for an understanding of 
the range of the concept. It must be emphasised first that in relation to the whole 


Rabbinic corpus O°7AW M977 is comparatively infrequent and not by a long way of 


such theological importance as in the preaching of Jesus. In the main, the phrase 
occurs properly only in two expressions which span the whole compass of its 


theological significance. The one is DAW mp2 Div 33°? “to accept the yoke of 


37 Enumerated in Str.-B., I, 172 under A and I, 862 ff. 

38 This is also stressed by Dalman WJ, I, 77 (‘the rule of a king rather than the 
territory of a king”). Yet he finds an empirical reason for this: “An oriental “kingdom 
is ... not a state in our sense, 1.¢., a constituted people or country, but a “dominion’ 
comprising a certain territory —whereas it actually lies in the nature of the term 
itself. It is better not to put this in terms of “more” and “less” as in RGG IV, 1817 
(Mundle): *... denotes less the geographical concept of a kingdom than the fact of the 
dominion of a king.” 

39 This transference took place much earlier and at a different point, namely, under 








the Israelite monarchy (terminus a quo, David) and in relation to ; — 568. 


Rabb. Rabbis, 
40 Cf. Str.-B., I, 183 for many examples. 


41 It is thus legitimate to use “more or less” (n. 38) in relation to this niD2n. 
42 In only three passages, all from the 3rd cent. A.D., is D°AW 11997 contrasted with 


YANT N1D9M: Gn. r., 9 (7b); Pesikt., 51a (and par.); b.Ber., 58a (Str.-B., L, 175f. 


under h). 
43 So, e.g., RH, 4, 5; S. Nu., 77 on 10:10; v. on this pt. Moore, H, 210, 373. 


the kingdom of God,’“4 1.¢., in accordance with the above definition, “to acknowledge 
God as one’s King and Lord,” “to confess the one God as the King, and to forswear 
all other gods.” The expression thus serves to denote the monotheism of Judaism as 
daily declared by every adherent of the Jewish faith in God in the Schfma’ (Dt. 6:4: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord’). Hence DAW moon Diy 92°? iS 


often used quite simply for reciting the Sch~ma“? 





Here, then, D°AW n1D9” is something which a man must freely decide either to 
be for or against. He always has the possibility of rejecting God as King and Lord (“to 
throw off the yoke of the kingdom of God”). This possibility implies that the kingdom 
is not manifest in the world. For otherwise, willingly or unwillingly, there could only 
be recognition of the obvious fact that God is King. Again, real decision is demanded, 
1.e., the decision which each must make for himself and which is binding and valid 
only if the possibility of decision 1s limited and therefore finite. This brings us to the 





second expresson in which O°9W 19977 ordinarily occurs. For the boundary or end 


(, — téAoc) which removes the possibility of accepting or rejecting the kingdom of 
God by a free decision of the will is the manifestation of the kingdom of God. This 
manifestation is a recurrent object of Jewish petition? and the Targumim often speak 


of the end of time (— téd0c) when the kingdom of God will be revealed ( DNIAIPN 


TT NN1D7%).47 Hence in the theology of later Judaism O°MW D277 is a purely 
eschatological concept in the strict sense of the word. 


3. It should be noted especially that the people of Israel does not figure in this 
whole train of thought. National membership, then, is not in any way an element 
which determines religious position. At this point man stands before God as an 
individual who must make his own decision, 1.¢., simply as man, and not as the 
member of a particular people. In Rabbinic theology there is thus developed to its 
conclusion a line of thought which commences in the OT prophets. The other line of 
OT piety, i.e., religion which is determined by nationality and finds its vitality 
especially in the Law and the cultus, has not entirely disappeared from Rabbinic 
theology. On the contrary, the Rabbis constantly emphasise the religious prerogatives 
of the people of Israel, according to which nationality does determine the position of a 
man before Gea"? Even in the concept of the WAW MD9% this thought plays a 
certain role. Often in Jewish prayers God is addressed as the King of Israef? The 
same thought is present when it is said that the progenitor of the people, Abraham, 
made God King on eartlr® as the first to acknowledge the one God as King and Lord, 





44 For examples, v. Str.-B., I, 173 ff. passim. 

45 For examples, v. Str.-B., I, 177 f. under n. 

46 Cf. the two petitions from the tractate Soferim in Str.-B., I, 179. For further 
examples, ibid. , passim. 

47 Cf. the passages adduced above (— 571, mostly transl. in Str.-B., I, 179 under c). 
Cf. also Moore, II, 374, n. 3; Sib., 3, 47 f. (gaveltot) and Lk. 19:11 (wérXret N Baotieta 
toU OcoU Avagaivecbat). 

48 Sanh., 10:1: All Israel has a part in the future world. 

49 Str.-B., I, 175 under e. Also Ps. Sol. 5:18f.; 17:3. Dependence on the cultic piety of 
the Royal Psalms is here apparent. 

50S. Dt., 313 on 32:10 (Str.-B., I, 173 under c). 





or when it is said that Israel, 1.e., the people as such, “accepted the yoke of the 
kingdom of God” at the Red Sea and Sinai with its confession of the true God and its 
adoption of the Torah?! 


These two lines, religion as determined by nationality and the religion of the 
individual, are thus found together in later Judaism. This juxtaposition arises from the 
fact that both occur in the different OT writings, so that when the OT was canonised 
both were the authoritative Word of God for Judaism, and both with equal force. But 
the distinctive feature is that nowhere in Rabbinic theology do we find any attempt to 
bring together into a unitary theological system these concurrent lines which are 
sanctioned by Holy Scripture. The Rabbis apparently see no need to do this. They 
apparently find no tension or aporia in the coexistence of these two lines. 


In the case of O°’ M1977 any incidental link with the thought of nationality 
simply denotes a traditional attachment to the OT statements which emphasise this 
factor (— n. 49), whereas the true vitality and significance of the concept in later 
Judaism were along the strictly religious lines already indicated, O°/AW n1D%7 is thus 
one of the few, if not the only strict and pure concept in later Judaism; the Eoyatov of 
the manifestation of the O°9W 197% demands an individual decision either to 


accept or to reject “the yoke of the aw M1977.” 


4. This enables us to fix unequivocally the difference between this concept and 
expectation of the Messiah King at the end of the age. OW D7 is a purely 
eschatological concept. It does not emerge in the course of a historical process. 
Expectation of the Messiah King, however, develops out of the originally secular 
expectation of an Israelite king who will revive the monarchy in all its greatness and 
restore the splendour of the idealised Davidic kingdom. This hope becomes a hope for 
the end of the age. It is not, therefore, eschatological in the strict sense. The coming of 
the Messiah precedes the EGYOATOV in Jewish thinking? 2 The difference may be stated 
as follows. In later Judaism the thought of the Messiah is always the expression of a 
hope for the last times which knows God primarily as the King of Israel, and which 
consequently links the final establishment of the kingdom of the people of Israel, as 
the goal of God's plan of salvation, with the Messiah as a King to whom all other 








peoples will be subject. In O°7AW M1977, on the other hand, the purely religious 
concept of the Eoyatov achieves its full stature (God as All in All), so that there is no 
more place for the special thought of a national link with Israel. 


Thus the two concepts are heterogeneous. To be sure, they often appear together 
as the two things on which the hope of Israel, both national and religious, is set? But 
they are nowhere brought into an inner relationship. Nowhere do we have the thought 


that the kingdom of the Messiah is the DAW 11997, or that the Messiah by His 


51 Str.-B., I, 172 under d and 174; S. Lv., 18:6 (Shim’on ben Joai). 

52 Cf. Str.-B., IV, 968 f. 

53 E.g. at the beginning of the Kaddish prayer: “May He set up His royal dominion ... 
and bring His Messiah.” Cf. on this whole train of thought esp. Moore, II, 371-375. 


operation will bring in the O°/AW M1997, or vice versa. Such a link with the thought 
of the Messiah is quite impossible in terms of the strict concept of the D°AW niD97. 


Kuhn 


D. Baowsia (toU OeoU) in Hellenistic Judaism. 


In the few passages in which it speaks of the kingdom of God, the LXX is in 
essential agreement with the Heb. or Aram. (Da.) original. Yet there are also some 
passages in the LXX which are specifically Greek or Hellenistic, and have no Heb. 
original in the canonical OT. Thus Wis. 6:20: EmOvpia cogiac Avéyet Exl Baotistav. 
This deals comprehensively with the high value and the accessibility of wisdom. 
Regard for wisdom leads to dominion. This sixth chapter of the Book of Wisdom also 
speaks of the Baoctieia toU OeoU. In 6:4 the kings of the earth will be claimed as the 
Unnpétat tho aUtOU (i.e., God's) Baotreiac; in 10:10 it is said of wisdom that it has 
shown the righteous the kingdom of God. But the absolute use of Baotieia in 6:20 (cf. 
10:14) indicates the dominion of the wise. In this respect we may also refer to 4 Macc. 
2:23: God has given man a law by the following of which he Baotievoet Baotreiav 
oHppova te kal Stkaiav Kal GyaONv Kal Avépeiav; the Baotreia is identified with the 
four cardinal virtues. This ethicising of the Baotieia concept in terms of popular 
philosophy was carried through more even comprehensively and clearly by Philo. So 
far as concerns the general use of BaotWsia, the sense of kingdom, kingship and then 
lordship is predominant. The actor assumes the zapéonua (insignia) tr\>¢ PaotAsiac in 
Flacc., 38. This meaning is also found in the plural; the possessors of military rank are 
set alongside those who enjoy royal dignity, ol tac Baotreiac Kal Nyepoviac 
Ovowdpevot (Plant., 67). Nimrod had Babylon as the Gpyn th¢ Paotisiac (Gig., 66). 
Philo gives many definitions. By way of hendiadys it is linked with Gpy, Mut. Nom., 
15; Vit. Mos., I, 148: Omn. Prob. Lib., 117; it is set alongside modteia, Plant., 56; it is 
more than OyAoKpatia, Fug., 10; earthly Baotieia has two tasks, moweviKn peréty Kal 
mpoyouvaoia, Vit. Mos., I, 60. In addition, BaotAeia is constantly linked, and even 
identified, with py). The Bactieia of Moses, as his leadership, is parallel to his 
vopolEecia, Tpopnteia and Apyiepwovvy in Praem. Poen., 53, to his vowoletiKN Eétc, 
lspmovvn and zpoonteia in Vit. Mos., II, 187. We can see this also if we refer back to 
the whole of Bk. I of the Vita, which makes it evident that the theme of this book is 
the paotveia of Moses (Vit. Mos., I, 333 f.: cf. II, 66). In a special discussion, the 
distinction between Baotveia as human monarchy, and Apytepmovvy as the high- 
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priesthood, is explained in such a way that the second takes precedence of the first. 
For it amounts to a 0coU Oepameia whereas Paotisia is an Exmérera AvOpamev; the 
distinction is thus found in the objects, i.c., 0¢6¢ or GvVOpwmno1 (Leg. Gaj., 278: cf. on 
this Virt., 54). The lepmovvn is worthy of an eUcefNc Avip and should be preferred to 
freedom and even to Baotheta, Spec. Leg., I, 57. In a definition of Baotweta, of which 
the S6ypLata and vouo01 are to be observed, we read: Baotisiav ... cogiav slvat 
hEyousv, Exel Kal TOV comOv Paotréa, Migr. Abr., 197. A similar expression (N toU 
cCOMOU PactrEia) is to be found in Abr., 261; cf. Som., II, 243 f. Similarly, Saul is to 
learn from Samuel td thc Baotrsiac Sixata, Migr. Abr., 196. That the first man gives 
names to the animals is understood as cogiac Kal Baotieiac tO Epyov (a linking of 
wisdom and power), Op. Mund., 148. The true sense of BaotAeia is thus defined as 
simply dominion in the rule of the wise man as the true king, Sacr. AC., 49. In 
relation to the wise king Abraham dpety is defined as pyy and Paotreia, Som. II, 
244. In the same way it is said of voUc that its advocates attribute to it tv Nyepoviav 
Kal Baoctreiav TOV AVOparciov mpaypdatov, Spec. Leg., I, 334. The opposite of all 
this is tO Ndémc CAv, which it is an illusion to regard as Nyeuwovia and Paotrgia, Ebr., 
216. 





Is Philo speaking of the kingdom of God, or also of the kingdom of God, in these 
passages? Does he ever speak of the kingdom of God? Yes and no! ToU QeoU is once 
found as an attribute when the dominion of a king is compared with the Baotieta, toU 
OcoU, Spec. Leg., IV, 164; and it is once used as a predicate: N Bactista tivoc; dp’ 
oUyi LLdvov BeoU: Mut. Nom., 135. There is perhaps an allusion to the kingdom of 
God when the building of the tower is regarded as the ka0aipeotc thc alaviov 
Baotreiac, Som., II, 285. God is invested with the Gvavtaya@viotoc (invincible) and 
Gvapaipetoc (impregnable) Baoctieta, Spec. Leg., I, 207. Abraham as a true king, the 
king of wisdom, comes from God, because God thv toU comoU Bactieiav Opéyet, 
Abr., 261. Moses confronts circumstances as a superior being directing the world 
YPOLEVOV AUTECOvGIW Kal AUTOKpatoOpt Baotreid, Rer. Div. Her., 301. 


The only occasion when Philo looks to a future Baoweia is in Vit. Mos., I, 290, 
where he quotes the LXX of Nu. 24:7 (the Messianic prophecy of Balaam): N toUde 
Baotreia Ka’ ExdotHV Npépav mpPOc Uyoc ApOyoetat. Here as elsewhere he construes 
the kingdom ethically. 





Our general assessment of the Baotieia passage?* in Philo can only be that royal 
dominion is never conceived of as an eschatological magnitude. Rather, the BaotAeta 


Leg. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

54 Cf. H. Leisegang’s Indexes. The ref. V., 142, 1 should read V., 14, 21. In V., 230, 
8 we should derive tOv Bactieiwv from td Bacideta rather than f Baotieia. 


constitutes a chapter in his moral doctrine? The true king is the wise man. Thus Philo 
adds his voice to the ancient chorus in praise of the wise. The wise man as the true 
Baotrevdc (— 565) is distinguished from ordinary earthly kings, and is to be extolled 
as divine. This view also determines what Philo has to say philosophically and 
religiously concerning the Baotieia toU co@oU. Materially this term also derives from 
ancient philosophy, though formally it comes from the Greek Bible, which Philo 
interprets as in the LXX passages mentioned. It should be noted that there were in 
later Judaism generally certain impulses towards this ethicising and anthropologising. 
In spite of an obvious synergism, however, apocalyptic and Rabbinic Judaism 
maintained the thought of the kingdom of God which rests on God's free decisior® 
Philo, on the other hand, has completely reconstructed the onginal BaoWeia concept, 
woe: an exegete, unlike Josephus, he is not afraid to speak of the BaotAsia tToU 
OeoU: 


Josephus never uses the expression, Only in Ant., 6, 60 is BaotWeta mentioned in 
connection with God. While the Palestinian Judaism from which he came used the 
phrase , for all its present reference, in an eschatological sense as well, 

Josephus uses the word Qeoxpatia of the present constitution of the community in 
Ap., 2, 165. Instead of Baothevc and Baotieia he has Nyeudv and Nyepovia: he 
ascribes Nyeuovia rather than Baotvcia to the Roman emperor® The reason may be 
that on the one side Josephus is one of those who avoided referring to the Messianic 
and eschatological hope of his people which was linked with the word Baot\eia, and 
on the other that as a historian living and writing in Rome he is an adherent of 
Hellenism and is yet wholly dependent on his sources?” 


E. The Word Group Bacotdsvc ktA. In the NT. 


+ BaolAsdc. 


Baotrevc, “king,” is applied in the NT to men, to gods (or God) and to 
intermediary beings. From the standpoint of biblical theology, it is an important fact 
that in the NT, in close dependence on OT and Jewish usage and in full agreement 





55 It is striking that in the index to E. Bréhier, Les [dées philosophiques et religieuses 
de Philon d'Alexandrie (1908), there is a whole list of references under vertu, but 
royvaume de Dieu is not even mentioned. We gain a similar impression from I. 
Heinemann, Philons griechische und jlidische Bildung (1932). 

56 As correctly noted by G. Gloege, Reich Gottes und Kirche im Neuen Testament 
(1929), 19 ff. Philo is not discussed in the section on later Judaism in this work. 

57 Cf. A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josephus 
(1932), 49, n. 1. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

58 So A. Schlatter, Wit sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910), 11 f£. 

59 Cf. G. Hélscher in his art. “Josephus” in Pauly-W., [X, 1955: “J. in his 
presentation of biblical history renounces any independent use of the biblical text, 
whether in the Gk. or Heb. form, and creates his material almost completely, and even 
to the smaller details, from biblical models.” 


with it, God as well as Christ (the Messiah Jesus) bears this title, and men are 
restricted and depreciated as kings. 





1. a. Earthly kings mentioned in the NT, either generally without name or more 
particularly by name, are explicitly or implicitly contrasted with God or the Messiah 
as King, or at any rate regarded as subordinate. In the non-biblical world the 
following are given the title: Pharaoh in Ac. 7:10, who is followed by another king in 
7:18; Hb. 11:23, 27; Herod the Great in Mt. 2:1, 3, 9; Lk. 1:5; also Herod Antipas, 
though he was not king in the strict sense, in Mt. 14:9: Mk. 6:14, 22, 25, 26, 27: 
Herod Agrippa I, Ac. 12:1, 20; Herod Agrippa II, Ac. 25:13, 14, 24, 26; 26:2, 7, 13, 
19, 26, 27, 30; also the Nabataean king Aretas in 2 C. 11:32. According to oriental 
usage the Roman emperor is also kine? in 1 Tm. 2:2: 1 Pt. 2:13, 17; Rev. 17:9 f. (cf. 
1 Cl., 37, 3). All such kings are kings of the earth or the Gentiles (tc yc, Mt. 17:25: 
Ac. 4:26; Rev. 1:5; 6:15; 17:2, 18; 18:9; 19:19; 21:24; tv EOv@v, Lk. 22:25; thc 
olkovpévyc Orc, Rev. 16:14). The description and evaluation of the kings of the earth 
are taken from Ps. 2:2, y 88:27 and similar passages. As in the OT, divine rank is not 
ascribed to the earthly king after the manner of oriental court style: this dignity is 
ascribed only to Yahweh or His Messiah. In Revelation this distinction is given 
particular emphasis by the fact that, in contrast to the contemporary style of the 
Roman emperors and their oriental predecessors,” only the one Almighty God is 
called BaotkeUc TMV EOV@v (Rev. 15:3) and only the Messiah King the BaotheUc 
Baotkémv Kal Kdptoc Kupiov (Rev. 19:16: cf. 17:14). The sons of the kingdom of God 
are set by God or by Christ above earthly kings with their power. They are strictly 
taken out of the sphere of earthly power and serve one another as brethren (Mt. 17:25 
f.; Lk. 22:25). As the kingdom of God draws near, Christians will be brought to 
judgment by Nyepovec Kal Baotrelc for the sake of Christ (Mt. 10:18; Mk. 13:9; Lk. 
21:12). Ev tolc olxotg TOV Pactdév (vl. Bactheimv) those are at home who wear soft 
clothing, but not a prophet like John the Baptist (Mt. 11:8). That which will be 
revealed to the children of the kingdom is hidden from earthly kings and even from 
the prophets (Lk. 10:24). Kings, whose business is war (Lk. 14:31), must hear the 
Gospel like Jews and Gentiles (Ac. 9:15; cf. Rev. 10:11). At the end of the days the 
kings of the East (— Gvatodn) will be the scourge of God and will then be destroyed 
(Rev. 16:12; cf. 16:14; 17:2, 9, 12, 18; 18:3, 9: 19:18f.). On the other hand, there is 
also the possibility that they will make obedient submission (Rev. 21:24). 


b. No more and no less than an earthly king is an intermediary being like — 
Afadéeav, the ruler of the spirits of the underworld (Rev. 9:11). 


c. Itis another matter that earthly figures like David and Melchisedec are also 
invested With royal dignity. As in the period of the Israelite monarchy (cf. Ac. 13:21: 
“Afterward they desired a king, and God gave unto them Saul”), so on the NT view 
David as the ancestor of Jesus Christ 1s a divinely recognised king (Mt. 1:6: Ac. 





60 Cf. Deissmann LO, 310 f. 
61 Loc. cit. 
vl. varia lectio. 


13:22).©2 And Melchisedec, by allegorical interpretation, is a type of Christ as the king 
of Salem, of peace and righteousness (Hb. 7:1, 2). 


2. a. It is thus natural that in the NT Jesus Christ should be regarded as “the King.” 
As the Messiah Jesus is first the BaotAeUc t@v Tovdaiov (Mt. 2:2; 27:11, 29, 37; Mk. 
15:2, 9, 12, 18, 26; Lk. 23:3, 37 f.; Jn. 18:33, 37, 39; 19:3, 14 f., 19, 21). Yet the 
usage 1s somewhat ambivalent. A disinterested contemporary like Pilate can only 
accept the designation from the Jewish accusers (Lk. 23:2 f.). For the hardened Jewish 
enemies of Jesus, in this case both the Pharisees and the Sadducees, the designation is 
the blasphemous claim of a false Messianic pretender. According to Jewish opinion 
Jesus 1s aman who makes himself a king (Jn. 19:12). The vacillating mob, detecting 
but not understanding the Messianic claim of Jesus, takes the title “King of the Jews” 
for the most part in a political sense. Even the disciples taught by Jesus share this 
view. The people thus wish to make Jesus a king, but do not see what this really 
implies (Jn. 6:15). In short, the fact that Jesus is King raises the question in what the 
Messiahship of Jesus consists. If the true Messianic claim linked with the royal title is 
to be underlined, then He should be called the King of > Topan’ rather than the 
Jews. In fact, even though infrequently, we do find this designation BaotheUc (toU) 
Topo (Mt. 27:42; Mk. 15:32; Jn. 1:49; 12:13). At any rate, the Jew who really 
knows the promise given to his people ought to speak of the King of Israel. The 
promise of Zech. 9:9: “Behold, thy King cometh unto thee” (Mt. 21:5; Jn. 12:15), is 
given to the daughter of Jerusalem as the true Israel. By divine commission this 
Messiah King will hold the last assize (Mt. 25:34, 40). According to y 117:26 Jesus 
on His entry into Jerusalem is the anointed King who comes in the name of the Lord 
(Lk. 19:38). It is only thus that Jesus is the Messiah King (yptotOc Baotievc), in an 
antithesis to the Roman emperor which is not understood either by Jews or Gentiles 
(Lk. 23:2)? It seems rather strange at a first glance that apart from the Evangelists 
the authors of the NT describe Jesus Christ neither as the King of the Jews nor the 
King of Israel. This title is lacking in the original kerygma in Acts, and also in Paul. 
Yet there is no reason to conclude that the early community, to which the Evangelists 
also belong, did not know or use the title. There is a concealed indication that it 1s not 
alien to the kerygma at Ac. 17:7, where the Jews in Thessalonica denounce the 
Christians for high treason on the ground that they maintain that there 1s another king, 
namely, Jesus. On the other hand, the restraint in this respect is striking. We may 
surmise that the difficulty (already mentioned) concerning the Messiahship of Jesus 
brought with it some measure of uncertainty and caution. We may also see here an 
indication that the whole complex of the Messianic secret, which the early community 
hesitated to take up, really belongs to the history of Christ on earth, 1.¢., that Jesus 
Himself as the King of the Jews or of Israel understood Himself to be the Messiah of 








62 The difficult incident concerning the Davidic sonship in Mk. 12:35-37 and par. 
cannot finally affect our judgment at this point. 

63 On the theme of this antithesis in the framework of the Messianic secret there is a 
good deal of useful material in the comprehensive work of R. Eisler, InooUc PaotheUc 
oU Paotrevdoac, I (1929), II (1930), cf. esp. II, 374 and 688. On the other hand, the 
detailed presentation, while apparently perspicacious, 1s often obscure and unreliable. 
On Eisler as a whole, cf. the discussions of his book by H. Windisch, Gnomon, 7 
(1931), 289-307; H. Lewy, DLZ, 51 (1930), 481-494: W. Windfuhr, Phi/ol. 
Wochenschr. , 53 (1933), 9 ff.; they unanimously reject Eisler’s methods as 
unscientific. 


His people. At this point the Fourth Evangelist is in full agreement with the others, 
except that in the answer to Pilate’s question he goes on to give a christological 
definition of the kingdom of Jesus (Jn. 18:37). A distinctive position is occupied by 
the Apocalypse, which gives to the royal title a cosmological implication. The 
Messiah King of the last time finally exercises His office in relation to the world. In 
the so-called Synoptic Apocalypse the case is materially the same, as also in Paul’s 
depiction of the judgment by Christ at 1 C. 15:24, where Christ restores royal 
dominion to God at the end of the days. It is in this sense that at 1 Tm. 6:15, in line 
with the hymnic style of Revelation, Jesus Christ is the BauotheUc TOV Paotkevovtav 
Kal KOPLOS TOV KUPLEVOVTOV. 


In the post-apostolic fathers Christ is called BaoiAeUc usyac in Did., 14, 3 after the 
pattern of Mal. 1:14. He is preceded by a Messianic and apocalyptic enemy, the PaoirsUc 
uikpoc, according to Barn., 4, 4; cf. Da. 7:24. If Christ is called King, this helps to 
confirm the dignity of the Incarnate, who 1s instituted King by God the King (Dg., 7, 4). 
In the light of the results of the incarnation, and the example thereby given, the attribute 
owoac (Mart.Pol., 9, 3) and the title dida0Kahoc (Mart.Pol., 17, 3) are added to His style 
as Baolevc. 


b. When royal dominion is restored to God by His Christ, God is described by 
Paul as God the Father, the eternal King. This is clearly expressed in | Tm. 1:17, 
where God is called the BaotkeUc TOV aldvev (cf. Tob. 13:6, 10: — aldv). Only in 
one passage in Mt. is God extolled as the wéyac PaotWevc (5:35). It is worth noting 
that Mt., who follows the OT more closely than the other Evangelists, adduces this 
quotation. Similarly, Mt. gives more parables of the kingdom of God than the others. 
And in the details of these parables God is the King in His different functions; cf. Mt. 
14:9; 18:23; 22:2, 7, 11, 13. 


It is in keeping with the piety and theology of the post-apostolic fathers that in them, 

as in the philosophically influenced Judaism of the diaspora, more epithets are applied to 

God than in the NT. Asin 1 Tm. 1:17, which almost belongs to this group, so in 1 C1., 61, 

2 God is BaciieUc TOV aidvev, also Seondtng EXovpavioc. He is also lauded as 0 

BaoiksUc O usyac in Herm.v., 3, 9, 8; cf. y 47:2; Tob. 13:15. God is also Baotievc in Dg., 

7, 4. 

c. According to some not too well attested readings of Rev. 1:6; 5:10, Christians, 
too, may be called Baotielc. The verbs — Baotrkebdo and > ovpPaoctedo are 
certainly used of Christians &4 


+ Baoiisia.%& 


Did. Didache. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

64 There is a formal analogy to this figur. and improper use of Baotkevc, in the sense 
of a distinguished person, in Philostr. Vit. Soph., II, 10, 2, where Herodes Atticus 
appears as O BactteUc tWv AOy@v [Kleinknecht]. 


In relation to the general usage of BaotAsia, usually translated “kingdom,” it is to be 
noted first that 1t signifies the “being,” “nature” and “state” of the king. Since the 
reference is to a king, we do best to speak first of his “dignity” or “power.” This 1s true in 
the oldest known use of the word: thv BaotAninv (Ionic for Baotkstav) Exys thv Avddv, 
Hadt., I, 11. Similarly in Xenoph.Mem., IV, 6, 12: BaowAsiav ... Kal topavvida Gpydc wEvV 
Aupotépac Nyeito elvan, Siapépew S€ GAAjAov Evourle (cf. what was said about the 
difference between Baotisvc and topavwvoc, — 564, n. 2). Almost spontaneously there 
then intrudes a richly attested second meaning; the dignity of the king is expressed in the 
territory ruled by him, 1.e., his “kingdom.” 6 This transition is no less obvious in the Eng. 
“principality,” or “empire,” or indeed “dominion.” On the other hand, it did not wholly 
replace the original meaning of dignity. Both meanings are present in Baotsia. In Rev. 
17:12 and_17:17 we seem to have the two meanings almost directly alongside one 
another. 








Investigation of the canonical OT (both Heb. and Aram. originals and the LXX, > 
565 ff.), of the pseudepigraphical and apocryphal liter. (including also the Rabbinic 
writings, — 571 ff.) and of Hellenistic authors (esp. Philo, — 574 ff.), shows that the 
sense of dignity or power 1s still predominant. This 1s quite definitely so in the NT. 


|. The Earthly Baotieia. 


a. To the earthly — Baotrevc there corresponds the earthly Baot\sia, the kingdom 
of men. The two meanings mentioned in the introduction merge into one another at 
this point, though in certain NT passages the context enables us to distinguish them. 
Thus in the parable of the pounds in Lk. 19:12, 15 it is said of a certain nobleman that 


65 Against Holstein and Gloege (— 564, Bibl.), it should be pointed out that a 
primary lexical investigation of the word as used, such as is attempted here on the 
foundation and in development of that of Cr.-K6., 1s particularly fruitful in questions 
of biblical theology,: esp. when we avoid such dubious modern categories, used esp. 
by Gloege, as “dynamic,” “supratemporality” and “otherworldliness.” Neither directly 
nor indirectly should exegesis make use of such modern terminology—better though 
it may be than that which preceded—in attempts to free itself from the long dispute 
concerning the transcendence or immanence of the kingdom of God—a dispute which 
has been inevitably fruitless. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

66 Well expounded by Suid., s.v.: t0 GZimpa Kal TO EAvoc PaottevduEvov. 

67 In modern Greek Paotketa means “kingship”, “royal dominion” or “reign”; the 
word for territorial “kingdom” is Bactietov. 

68 Cf. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 7he Gospel according to St. Mark (1925), 111, who 
interprets “God's rule or sovereignty, the reign of God”; A. Deissmann, The Religion 
of Jesus and the Faith of St. Paul (1923), 108 ff. “kingdom or sovereignty, kingly rule 
of God”: J. Warschauer, The Historical Life of Christ (1927): “What we translate “the 
kingdom of God’ means thus rather His ‘kingship,’ His ‘reign’ rather than His 


= 95 


‘realm’. 


he journeyed into a far country AaBelv Eavt Baotreiav, and then returned AaBdovta 
thv Baotieiav. The reference here is obviously to royal dignit?? The same verb is to 
be found in Rev. 17:12: éka Bactheic ... Bactreiav onw EXaBol To this there 
corresponds shortly afterwards Rev. 17:17: SoUvat trv Bactheiav 7 Onpih® and 

also 17:18: f] n0d1¢ F] weyady 1 Exyovda Paotheiav Exl tOv Bactéov tho yA‘ In 

other passages the reference is no less plainly to the territory. Thus in Mt. 4:8 == Lk. 
4:5, where in the temptation story the devil shows Jesus méoac tc PBaotieiac toU 
KOOLLOD Or Thc olkovEevyG¢, the use of the plural and the assumption of visibility imply 
kingdoms in the territorial sense’“ When Jesus in His defence against the Pharisees 
says: Toa Paotreia pepiobeloa Kab’ Eavtt|¢ EpnwoUtar (Mt. 12:25; cf. Mk. 3:24 and 
Lk. 11:17), the statement itself, and the comparison with a n6A1c or olkia (olKoc), 
clearly incline in the same direction. Again, in the apocalyptic discourse: EyepOjoetat 
EOvoc Ex EOvoc Kal Baotreia Exl Paotieiav (Mt. 24:7 and par.), the link with EOvoc 
points to the territory ruled. The same meaning is found in the promise of Herod to his 
daughter: Ewc Nutoovc thc PaotrEiac pov (Mk. 6:23), and also in Rev. 16:10: Eyéveto 
N Pactisia aUtoU (sc. toU Onpiov) EoKotMpévN. 








Such earthly Baotkeia is almost always seen in emphatic opposition, or at least 
subjection, to the Baoticia of God, just as the Kéop10¢ (Mt. 4:8) or the olkovpévy (Lk. 
4:5) as the Baotheia toU KOon0v (Rev. 11:15) is against God, having given itself to 
“the” hostile king, 1.c., the devil. This is seen particularly in the fact that the world 
power of the Roman Empire (@npiov in the Apoc.), understood apocalyptically and 
therefore regarded as devilish, seeks to represent the BaotAcia and to spread light, 
even though it is in distress and darkness (Eoxotwpévn, Rev. 16:10). That the devil 
raises the claim to have a Baotieia may be seen from the fact that as the tempter he 
seduces the Baotelot of the world, and that Jesus, when speaking to the Pharisces of 
earthly kingdoms in general, then goes on at once to speak specifically of the 
Baoweta of the devil. 





b. In this defence there is express reference to the Baotdcia of the devil: Wc oUv 
otabijoetat N Pactheia aUtOU (sc. toU catavd), whether in the sense of “realm” or 
“reion” (Mt. 12:26 == Lk. 11:18). 


c. Apart from the earthly, human or devilish Baotieia, there is the Baotveia of the 
men or people elected by God. A legitimate possessor or representative of the 
Baotreia is king David: eUAoynpévyn A Epyouévyn Pactreia toU matpOc NuMv Aavid 
(Mk. 11:10). Only to Israel as the divine people of the old and new covenant (Iopani 
Katd mveUua) does there belong this BaotAeia, concerning which the disciples 
hopefully ask: Kdpte, el Ev TH ypdOvW tobUTW AnoKaMiotavetc TV Pactreiav TO) 
Topann; (Ac. 1:6). 





2. The paotveia of Christ. 


69 So, e.g., KI. Lk., ad loc. 

70 Loh. Apk., ad loc.: “Konigtum.” 

71 Ibid., freely rendered: “The great city is queen over the kings of the earth.” 
72 Ki. Mt. and KI. Lk., ad loc.: “Reiche der Welt.” 


We have seen already that on the basis of the OT Jesus Christ is the King of the 
true Israel in the NT. Hence we must now consider the Baowsia of Christ. The Son of 
Man will send His angels and they will gather Ex thc Bactieiacg aUtoU all seducers 
and evildoers (Mt. 13:41). Jesus says that some standing with Him will not taste of 
death until they see the Son of Man coming Ev th Baotrcid aUtoU (Mt. 16:28). It is 
said of the King Jesus Christ: tc Baotheiac aUtoU there will be no end (Lk. 1:33). 
This King promises His disciples that they shall eat and drink Ev th Bacticid pov (Lk. 
22:30). The thief crucified with Him asks the suffering and dying Messiah King to 
remember him when He comes elc thv Pactieiav oov (v1. Ev th Booted cov) (Lk. 
23:42). Of the manner of this kingdom Jesus says that Pactieto. ne EN) is not of this 
world (Jn. 18: 36). The apostle of Christ attests tTAv Emxtpdvetav aUTOU Kal tv 
Baotveiav aUtoOU (2 Tm. 4:1). He knows that his Lord will deliver him elc trv 
Baotrsiav aUtoU tAv Exovpaviov (2 Tm. 4:18). To us Christians entrance is given elc 
tNv alaviov Baotieiav toU Kvpiov NuWv Kal owmthpoc InooU XptotoU (2 Pt. 1:11). 





This Baotveia of Jesus Christ is also the Baotieia of God. In various passages 
there is reference to the kingdom of God and of Christ. The unbeliever has no 
inheritance Ev th) Baotreid toU XptotoU Kal OeoU (Eph. 5:5). At the end of the times 
the Bacticia toU Kéop0v has become the Pactieia toU Kupiov HUM Kal toU XptotoU 
aUtoU (our Lord and His Anointed, Rev. 11:15). Thus God and Christ are linked: 
sometimes the one is mentioned, sometimes the other. On the other hand, there is no 
reference to the paotveia of Christ apart from that of God. This is attested by Jesus 
Himself: My Father hath made over to Me Baotietav (Lk. 22:29). It is God who has 
delivered us el¢ tTHV Pacticiav toU vio’ thc Gyarnc aUtoU (Col. 1:13). Having thus 
received the kingdom from the Father, at the end of the days Christ gives it back to 
Him (1 C. 15:24). He can only give Him what belongs to Him. This brings us to the 
dominant NT concept of the BaotAcia (toU) 860U which we have already been 
discussing implicitly, just as we shall be explicitly discussing the Baotieia (toU) 
XptotoU as well in the section which follows. 


3. The Baotreta of God. 


a. As regards the usage, four points are to be noted: 1. the alternative Baotieia tWv 
oUpav@v; 2. the references to BaotAcia in the absolute; 3. the attributive and 
predicative statements; and 4. the synonyms. 





Except for the textually uncertain Jn. 3:5, the expression Baoteia ToU He0U 
(“kingdom of heaven”) is found only in Mt. In Ev. Hebr. Fr., 11 it recurs as regnum 
coelorum. On three occasions Mt. also uses the term which is customary in Mk., Lk. 
and elsewhere, i.c., Baotdeia toU OeoU (“kingdom of God”). To these we should 
probably add a fourth in Mt. 6:33 (though not all the MSS have toU 9eoU), and 
perhaps even a fifth in Mt. 19:24, if we are not to read t®v OUpav@v. The question 
arises why Mt. has this double usage. Does he intend a distinction in meaning 
between his usual tWv oUpavOv and his less frequent toU 0e0U? In general, the very 
fact that the expressions are interchangeable both in the MSS and in the Synoptic 
parallels forces us to the conclusion that they are used promiscue and have exactly the 





Ev. Hebr. Gospel of the Hebrews. 


same meaning. It is open to dispute whether Jesus used the one or the other in the 
original Aramaic. The possibility must also be taken into account that there is at least 
a nuance in the kingdom of heaven in so far as this refers to the lordship which comes 
down from heaven’~ into this world. If so, this gives us two important insights. The 
first is a plain reassurance that the essential meaning is reign rather than realm. The 
second is the related indication that this reign cannot be a realm which arises by a 
natural development of earthly relationships or by human efforts, but is one which 
comes down by divine intervention. Since heaven can be substituted for God by later 
Jewish usage, what is true of Bactieia tTWV OUpavOdv is also true of Bactreia TOU 
QcoU. The same holds good also of Baotiksia toU matpdc (“kingdom of the Father’’) in 
Mt. 13:43; 26:29 (cf. Mt. 6:10: “Thy kingdom come,” 1.e., the kingdom of “our 
Father’); 25:34 and Lk. 12:32 (It hath pleased your Father to give you the 
kingdom”). 


Quite a number of passages speak of the BaotAeta without addition and therefore 
in the absolute, namely, Mt. 4:23: 9:35; 13:19: 24:14 (eUayyédov, or Adyoc Tic 
Baotreiac); 8:12; 13:38 (viol tho PaotAeiac); Hb. 11:33 (510 ziotews KatHy Wvicavto 
Baotrciac); 12:28 (Bactieiav dodAevtov maparauBavovtec); Jm. 2:5 (KANpovopovc 
tlc Baoteiac); perhaps also Ac, 20:25 (Knpvoowv tv Baotreiav34 It need hardly be 
proved that in all these passages the reference is to the kingdom of God, since this is 
unambiguously shown both by the context and by the specific attributes and 
predicates.” 


Whether directly by the additton toU 0e0U or tWVv OUpavv, or indirectly in the 
absolute use, the being and action of God supply the necessary qualification. Hence 
any other direct attributes are extremely rare. We have referred already to GodAevtoc 
in Hb. 12:28, and to this we may add Exovpévioc in 2 Tm. 4:18 and aldvtioc in 2 Pt. 
1:11. In relation to the kingdom of God, however, such attributes are largely formal 
and rhetorical, and add hardly anything from the material or theological standpoint. 
The NT is also sparing in direct predicates. Whose is the kingdom ? It is the kingdom 
of God, and also the kingdom of men, but only of men who are poor in spirit (Mt. 5:3 
== Lk. 6:20) and persecuted for righteousness’ sake (Mt. 5:10). 





More extended attributes and predicates lead us into a sphere of synonyms well 
adapted to bring out the complexity of the proclamation of the kingdom of God. In 
this respect it makes no difference whether the synon. expressions are introduced by a 
«kat (hendiadys) or as predicates. Again, it makes no difference in what order they 
stand or are treated. The reference 1s always to the manifold yet unitary being and 
work of God and His appeal to man and claim upon him. Men are to seek the 





73 The plur. is a Semitism, unlike 2 C. 12:2. 

74 To which many MSS add toU [kvpiov] Inoot or toU BeoU. 

75 In the course of centuries such absolute usage has led to a religious or ostensibly 
religious, but also immanent, worldly and pseudo-theological way of speaking of the 
kingdom in the sense of an earthly realm. We find this even in religious Socialism on 
the one side and the Third Reich of National Socialism on the other (in connection 
with the belief in the Holy Roman Empire, which for its part may be traced back to 
this absolute usage). 

synon. synonym. 


kingdom of God and His Stxo1oobvy (Mt. 6:33). This Stkatoobvy and eipyvn and 
yopd Ev mvevpatt GyiW make up the kingdom of God (R. 14:17). This does not imply 
a native quality, or one attained or to be attained, but the maAtyyeveota referred to in 
Mt 19:28 (Jn. 3:3 ff.) where the Lucan parallel has Baotveia (Lk. 22:30). In this 
context the writer of Revelation addresses his fellow-Christians as their brother and 
companion Ev th) OAiwet Kal Baotieid Kal Umopovh) Ev Incot (Rev. 1:9). There has 
come to him A o@tnpia Kal N Sdvaptc Kal N Baotieia toU PeoU Nu®v kai N E€ovoia 
toU yptotoU aUtoU (Rev. 12:10). In other places, too, there is allusion to this Svvaptc 
of God in attempted definition of the kingdom of God. It comes Ev Svvémet (Mk. 9:1). 
It does not consist €v XyW (of men), but Ev Svvapet (of God) (1 C. 4:26 Again, to 
the kingdom of God there belongs 60éa as the glory of God (1 Th. 2:12): indeed, 
Baotreia and 56éa may be used interchangeably, as shown by Ev th 56EN cov in Mk. 
10:37, where Mt. 20:21 has Ev th) Bactisid cov. The kingdom of Christ as the One 
sent by God coincides with His Exipaveto (2 Tm. 4:1). This Baotieia AodAevtoc is for 


believers yapic (Hb. 12:28), or Exayyedia, as MSS N A have for Baotieia in Jm. 2:5, 
or Cm, into which one enters as into the kingdom in Mt. 18:9; the par. in Mk. 9:47 
has PaotAeia. The Pharisees and scribes have tried to take this kingdom from the men 
thereto invited by God according to Mt. 23:13, but the fact that the parallel in Lk. 
11:52 speaks of the KiXElc¢ th¢ yvoews shows us that Baotrcia (Oe0U) is the same as 
yv@otc (Oe0U). 


From all these synonyms we may see that the concern of the Baotveia as God's 
action towards man is soteriological, so that our explanation of it stands or falls with 
our explanation of soteriology generally in the preaching of Jesus Christ and His 
apostles. 


b. The last statement makes it plain that the kingdom of God implies the whole of 
the preaching of Jesus Christ and His apostles. If the whole of the NT message is 
cUayyéMov, this is the eUayyéiuov of the kingdom of God. For — eUayyéov toU 
QcoU in Mk. 1:14 many MSS have eUayyéhov tho Baotiseiacg toU OeoU. This 
summarised account corresponds to many others (cf. Mt. 4:23; 9:35 and also 24:14). 
Like eUayyéMov, eUayyediCeoOat, too, refers to the kingdom of God (Lk. 4:43; 8:1: 
16:16: Ac. 8:12). So, too, do related verbs like knOvooew (Mt. 4:23; 9:35; Lk. 9:2: 
Ac. 20:25; 28:31; or dtapaptvpeo8at: Ac. 28:23: or dtayyéAcetw: Lk. 9:60; or meter: 
Ac. 19:8; or AaAelv: Lk. 9:11; or finally Xéyew: Ac. 1:3). Like eUayyéiov, > 
LIVOTNPLOV Or LWOTHpPta (revelation) is also mentioned in relation to the kingdom of 
God in Mt. 13:11 and par., or the AOyoc in Mt. 13:19, where the par. passages in Mk. 
4:15 and Lk. 8:12 simply speak of the Adyoc as the Word of God. The whole of this 
proclamation is expressly attested by the linking of word and deed which is 
emphasised in decisive passages. Thus with the direction of Jesus to His disciples to 
proclaim the kingdom of God, we also have the direction: kal Ido00a1 (Lk. 9:2: cf. Mt. 





76 This saying of Paul is completely misconstrued if we see in 1t merely the common 
antithesis between word and work, or speaking and acting. The reference is not to the 
fact that men should act rather than speak. It is to the fact that the work of man is 
valueless in comparison with the power of God. We catch the sense if we paraphrase: 
The kingdom of God does not consist in the power of man but in the Word of God. 
The whole emphasis falls on the kingdom of God as the dominant and unambiguously 
logical subject. 





10:7 f£.; Mk. 3:13 f.). Jesus sees in the fact that He expels demons the dawn of the 
kingdom of God (Mt. 12:28 == Lk. 11:20). Hence we are concerned not merely with 
the word of the kingdom of God but also with the coincident act of the kingdom of 


God. This is expressly stated in the summarised accounts of the Gospels, following 
the original kervgma (cf. Mk. 4:23). 





c. What is the point of contact for this NT proclamation ? Jesus of Nazareth was 
not the first to speak of the kingdom of God. Nor was John the Baptist. The 
proclamation of neither is to the effect that there is such a kingdom and its nature is 
such and such. Both proclaim that it is near. This presupposes that it was already 
known to the first hearers, their Jewish contemporaries. This concrete link 1s decisive. 
It gives us a positive relationship of Jesus and the Baptist with apocalyptic and the 
Rabbinic writings in which there are points both of agreement and of distinction to 
these two movements, which for their part derive from OT prophecy. Details emerge 
from a comparison with the points already made in sections on the OT and the 
Rabbinic writings. For the NT authors, who all wrote in Greek, the Greek translation 
of the OT has to be taken into account in this respect. If in Hb. 1:8 we have reference 
to the PaBdoc thc Paotrsiac aUtoU (LXX: cov) in the middle of a long quotation 
from the OT, there can be no doubt that this derives from y 44:87 On the other hand, 
as we have seen, there are certain Hellenistic passages in the LXX, and these form a 
point of contact for the NT preaching of the kingdom of God. The same holds good of 
Philo and Josephus. 





d. If, as the linguistic usage has shown, the kingdom of God implies the state of 
kingly rule, this emerges logically in the description of this state. The predominant 
statement is that the kingdom of God is near, that it has drawn near, that it has 
attained to us, that it comes, that it will appear, that it is to come: Nyyucev, Mt. 3:2: 
4:17 == Mk. 1:15; Mt. 10:7; Lk. 10:9, 11; Eyybc Eottwv, Lk. 21:31; Epyouévyn, Mk. 
11:10; Epyetot, Lk. 17:20; EpPacev Mt. 12:28 == Lk. 11:20; wérret AnogaiveoBat, 
Lk. 19:11; €XOdtm, Mt. 6:10 == Lk. 11:2. 


In the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth, which 1s linked with that of John and which 
He passes on to His disciples, the nature of this state of divine kingship is described 
both negatively and positively, or in the first instance negatively and therewith 
positively. 


Negatively, it is opposed to everything present and earthly, to everything here and 
now. It is thus absolutely miraculous. Hence we cannot understand it as a summum 
bonum to which man strives and gradually approximates. From the direction in the 
summarised account at the beginning of the proclamation of the Gospel: petavoelte: 
Nyyikev ydp N Pactheia tWV OUpavOv (Mt. 4:17), there arises the only question which 
can be and 1s relevant. This is not the question whether or how we men may have the 
kingdom of God as a disposition in our hearts, or whether we may represent it as a 


77 The author of Hebrews is a theologian who, arguing from the LXX, writes the best 
Gk. in the NT. 

78 For what follows, cf. R. Bultmann, Jesus (1926), 28-54; K. L. Schmidt, “Jesus 
Christus” in RG@. IT, 129-132: “Das 1iberweltliche Reich Gottes in der 
Verkiindigung Jesu,” ThBIl, 6 (1927), 118-120; “Die Verkiindigung des Neuen 
Testaments in ihrer Einheit und Besonderheit,” ThBI, 10 (1931), 113ff. 


fellowship of those thus minded. The question is whether we belong to it or not. To 
try to bring in the kingdom of God is human presumption, self-righteous Pharisaism 
and refined Zealotism. From this standpoint, the supremely hard thing required of 
man 1s the patience by which alone may be achieved readiness for the act of God. We 
can see this in the preaching of the apostle Paul, for whom the vigev and the nn 
oBevvivat tO mveU La are coincident (1 Th. 5:8, 19). The parables of the kingdom are 
spoken to drive home this point. The man who does not display a patient openness for 
God is like a man who sows, and then like an impatient and curious child—the seed 
grows he knows not how—he cannot allow it to germinate and grow of itself (the 
parable of the seed which grows of itself, Mk. 4:26—29). A pure miracle takes place 
before our eyes when without any co-operation of our own, and beyond all our 
understanding, the fruit-bearing head develops out of the tiny seed. That modern man 
has done something to solve this riddle does not affect the decisive tertium 
comparationis. The parables of the mustard seed (Mt. 13:31 f. and par.) and the 
leaven (Mt. 13:33 == Lk. 13:20 f.) carry the same lesson. It 1s also present, though 
rather less obviously, in the other parables, except that there is now a second meaning 
which we have still to consider, ¢.g., in the parables of the wheat and the tares in Mt. 
13:24—30, of the treasure hid in the field in Mt. 13:44, of the pearl of great price in 
Mt. 13:45 f., of the drag-net in Mt. 13:47—50, of the wicked servant in Mt. 18:23-35, 
of the labourers in the vineyard in Mt. 20:1—16, of the marriage feast in Mt. 22:2—14 
and of the ten virgins in Mt. 25:1—13. The purpose of all these parables 1s to make it 
plain that the order in God’s kingdom is different from all human order, and that this 
kingdom is incalculably and overwhelmingly present within the signs in which it lies 
enclosed in the activity of Jesus. 


From this standpoint, the kingdom of God is a cosmic catastrophe depicted in 
certain events which constitute the eschatological drama of Jewish apocalyptic. Jesus 
is at one with those of His Jewish contemporaries whose hope is not set on a visionary 
political kingdom but who look for the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven 
(Da. 7:13). Even though the community, 1n its intoxication with apocalyptic visions, 
might have made some addition, esp. in the so-called Synoptic Apocalypse in Mk. 13 
and par., there can be no doubt that Jesus spoke of eating and drinking in the kingdom 
of God (Mk. 14:25 and par.). Nevertheless, the decisive point is not that Jesus shared 
or even surpassed the ideas of his contemporaries in this respect. The decisive point is 
that He was far more reserved, and consciously so. In contrast to genuine Jewish and 
early Christian apocalyptic, He neither depicted the last things nor enumerated the 
sions. The scorn of the Sadducees, who put before Him a problem implied in the 
apocalyptic and resurrection hopes which they rejected (as distinct from the 
Pharisees), was irrelevant (Mk. 12:25 f.). Particularly striking 1s His rejection of any 
enumeration of signs. In the Lucan story in Lk. 17:20 f. Jesus tells us that the divine 
kingship does not come with observation, or with “external show,” as Luther freely 
but excellently translates oU etd napatnpryoews. One cannot say, Lo here ! or, Lo 
there ! for the reign of God is among you—not “within you,” as in the misleading AV 
and Luther. 














The whole point of this much quoted and much wrested saying 1s that we are not to 
look for signs. The question whether there is an emphasis on the presence of the kingdom 
of God at the moment of speaking 1s irrelevant, since in the original Aramaic there is no 
copula “is” or “will be.” It has also to be considered that the Syriac translation demands a 
rendering back of the Greek Evtéc into the cognate Aramaic which would give us “among 








you.” The saying of Jesus concerning the dating of the day of the Son of Man (Mt. 
24:26f.; cf. Lk. 17:23 f.) 1s in full agreement. Those around Jesus had very different views 
of the signs and nature of the kingdom of God. Thus the sons of Zebedee, or their mother, 
ask concerning the best places in the kingdom, and Jesus answers that this 1s a matter for 
God alone (Mk. 10:40 == Mt. 20:23). The apostolic preaching of Paul also agrees, as in 
R. 14:17, where he tells us that the kingdom of God does not consist in eating and 
drinking etc. 





Jesus was also more reserved in another respect. Even where national and political 
hopes were not to the fore, but salvation was expected for the whole world in the last 
time, His contemporaries still thought it important that there should be a place of 
privilege for Israel. Israel was to arise with new glory, and the scattered tribes, and 
indeed the Gentiles, were to stream towards the new Jerusalem. Jesus shares this 
hope. He gives to His disciples, the twelve, as representatives of the twelve tribes of 
the people of God, the holy people, judicial and administrative office in the reign of 
God (Mt. 19:28 == Lk. 22:29 f.). But like the Baptist Jesus also emphasises the 
negative fact that the Jew as such has no particular claim before God. In the day of 
judgment he can and will be ashamed in face of the Gentiles. The role of the Jew is 
viewed as it was later by Paul (R. 2: the rejection of Israel; R. 9-11: the salvation of 
Israel). This concern for Israel is not directed against Rome. In this respect we should 
compare the Jewish Shemone Esre and its fervent nationalism with the Lord's Prayer 
and its complete absence of any such particularism. Similarly, 1immanence is never 
preached at the expense of transcendence in the proclamation of the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of God 1s beyond ethics. To orientate oneself by ethics is to think of the 
individual. In Jesus and the apostles, however, the individual does not stand under the 
promise as an individual. It is the community which stands under the promise: the 
individual attains to salvation as its member. 


The proclamation of the kingdom is misunderstood if we overlook these 
differences from Judaism. It is completely misunderstood, however, if we conceive of 
the differences in Greek terms. The Greek view, mostly followed to-day, sees in man 
a self-evolving character in which the bodily and sensual element withers and the 
spiritual grows. Individualism cannot be replaced by universalism. This ideal is alien 
to Jesus and His apostles, as also to later antiquity. To see the proclamation of the 
kingdom of God in the context of this popular philosophy is to sublimate it, 
substituting a refined humanism for the phantasy of human apocalyptic and visionary 
political aspirations. Where God breaks in with His kingdom, where God speaks and 
acts, no training of the soul, no mysticism, no ecstaticism, can give access to Him. 
The cruder Jewish conceptions of heaven and hell make quite impossible the subtler 
human possibilities of communion with God imagined by the Greeks. 
Anthropomorphic concepts of God and His kingdom do far less violence to God the 
Lord in His supraterrestrial majesty than a sublime philosophy. It has also to be 
considered that expressions like supraterrestriality, transcendence, cosmic catastrophe 
or miracle lose their point if they are used to fashion a higher world. The negative 
point that the kingdom of God is a miracle must be maintained in its strict negativity. 
For this negative, i.e., that the kingdom of God is wholly other, that it is absolutely 
above the world and distinct from it, is the most positive thing that could be said of it. 
The actualisation of the rule of God is future. And this future determines man in his 
present. The call for conversion comes to the man who is set before God and His rule. 
Where man responds to this call in faith, i.e., in obedience, he is in touch with the 








kingdom of God which comes without his co-operation, and the Gospel is glad tidings 
for him. 


e. Many terms are used to show how man comes to have dealings with this 
kingdom. The basic note is that he receives it as the gift of God. God gives His 
kingdom: eUddxnoev O natlp UnOv doUvat Uuly thv Baotretav (Lk. 12:32). Jesus 
Christ promises the confessing Peter: 5000 oot tdc KAEldac tho Bacthetac TWV 
oUpav@v (Mt. 16:19). The kingdom is taken from the obdurate Jews and given to 
believers: ApOijoetat dp UnOv N Paotreia toU Aco Kal SoOjoetat EOver xotoUvtt 
tToUc KapMOUc aUTtNc (Mt. 21:43). Christ makes over the kingdom as the Father has 
made it over to Him: dtatiMenot Univ Kab@c Sé0etd Lot O matHp Lov Paotisiav (Lk. 
22:29). God calls Christians into His kingdom and glory: toU 8e0U toU KaAoUVtoc 
Uudc elo thv EavtoU Paotreiav Kal 56Eav (1 Th. 2:12). God has set us in the kingdom 
of the Son of His love: wetéotnoev elc thv Paotreiav toU vioU thc Gyaance aUtoU 
(Col. 1:13). Believers are made worthy of the kingdom of God: Kkataéw0fAvo1 Unde 
tlc Baotieiac toU OeoU (2 Th. 1:5). The Lord will deliver believers into His heavenly 
kingdom: ... Pwoetai we O KOPLOG ... CoE Elo THV PaotWsiav aUTOU tHV Exovpaviov 
(2 Tm. 4:18). God has promised His kingdom: Emnyyethato (Jm. 2:5). God does not 
act like the Pharisees who presume to close the kingdom to men: oUal ... Ott KAsietE 
tv Paotreiav tTWV OUpavOv Eumpoodev TOV AvOpamov (Mt. 23:13; cf. Lk. 11:52). To 
these expressions there correspond many correlatives on the side of the believer, He 
receives the kingdom of God like a child: O¢ Gv wn SéEnta1 tv Paotretav toU HeoU 
W< moidiov (Mk. 10:15 == Lk. 18:17). Joseph of Arimathea is in the attitude of one 
TpoodseyOpevoc tTHV Bactieiav toU OeoU (Mk. 15:43 == Lk. 23:51). Similarly 
raparAaupdaverv at Hb. 12:28. Especially common, and corresponding to the dta8jKy 
of the kingdom of God, is the expression KAnpovouelv, e.g., in Mt. 25:34; 1 C. 6:9, 10: 
15:50: Gl. 5:21; also Eyet KANpovopiav Ev th Paotrcid ... in Eph. 5:5 and 
KANpovomons TN¢ PactrEiac in Jm. 2:5. To be thus distinguished by God is to see the 
kingdom. Some are privileged to see it before their death (Mk. 9:1 and par.). Only the 
regenerate is worthy of this vision (Jn, 3:3). Particularly common, too, is the idea of 
entering the kingdom: eloépyeo0at or elomopeveobar in Mt. 5:20; 7:21; 18:3 and par.: 
19:23f. and par.: 23:13, cf. Lk. 11:52; Mk. 9:47; Jn. 3:5; Ac. 14:22; eloodoc in 2 Pt. 
1:11. In this connection we should also refer to the passages which speak of Ev th 
Baotvetd ... (Mt. 5:19; 8:11 == Lk. 13:28 f£.; Mt. 11:11 == Lk. 7:28; Mt. 13:43; 
18:1,4; 20:21; 26:29 and par.; Lk. 14:15; 22:16,30; 23:42 [alternative reading: elc]: 
Eph. 5:5; Rev. 1:9). The publicans and harlots will go into the kingdom before the 
self-righteous Pharisees: mpocyovotw Uudc elc thv Paotreiav toU OeoU (Mt. 21:31). 
The Jews should be viol thc Bacthetac (Mt. 8:12), but because of their hardness of 
heart they are not (cf. Mt. 13:38). The scribe who is concerned for the cause of God 1s 
oU pLLaKpdv dzx0 thc Baothetac toU OeoU (Mk. 12:34). The true scribe, as God will 
have him, is waOntev0elc th Baotrcid tOv OUpavOv (Mt. 13:52). Whosoever truly 
decides for God is eU8etoc thc Paotieid toU AeoU (Lk. 9:62). If this is so, there is an 
appeal for true concern for the cause of God. Like the fellow-workers of Paul, we 
should be ovvepyol sic tv Paotrciav toU BeoU (Col. 4:11). It should be noted that the 
text does not say: ovvepyol thc Bactisiac. ... Thus in spite of the phrase there is no 
real synergism. 

















Since, however, faith is obedience to the command of God, our concern and effort 
are demanded. Through faith we should fight for the kingdom of God like the elect 
under the old covenant: 51d miotems KatHywvicavto Paotveiac (Hb. 11:33). In short, 
we should seek earnestly the divine rule: Cytelte ... mPWtov tNv Paotreiav (Mt. 6:33 
== Lk. 12:31). This (ntelv is rather different from the — PiateoPat and — ApxdCew 
of Mt. 11:12 == Lk. 16:16. To whom does the kingdom of God belong? To whom is it 
allotted and assigned? To the poor (in spirit) according to Mt. 5:3 (== Lk. 6:20); to 
those who are persecuted for nghteousness’ sake according to Mt. 5:10; to children 
according to Mt. 19:14 and par.. These passages make it plain how great and 
inexpressible is the decision required of us. The invitation to the kingdom of God 
must be accepted in petavoig. For the sake of it all the other things of this world, its 
riches and fame, must be abandoned. We are not to be like those invited to the 
wedding who pleaded all kind of obstacles (Mt. 22:1-14 == Lk. 14:16-24). Again 
there are various parables which emphasise this with particular sharpness. For the 
sake of the kingdom of God, which is like the treasure hid in a field or the goodly 
pearl for which all else will be exchanged (Mt. 13:44—46), we must pluck out the 
treacherous eye or cut off the treacherous hand (M. 5:29f.). The most startling saying 
is that we must reflect that many have made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the 
kingdom of God (Mt. 19:12). 











In contrast to isolated instances such as that of Origen in the early Church, this is not 
to be taken as a moral injunction but as a striking and arresting call to consider what it 
implies to take seriously the divine dominion, namely, that 1t may even demand self- 
emasculation, which 1s here neither praised nor blamed, and certainly not praised. This 
interpretation 1s preferable to the weaker, though not impossible, suggestion that some 
men, like John the Baptist and Jesus Himself, voluntarily renounce the sexual life. 


At any rate, true regard for the kingdom of God requires the most serious decision, 
the most serious weeding out of the few from the many (Mt. 22: 14¥? A sharp 
alternative demands a pitiless decision. “No man, having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God” (Lk. 9:62). This decision is no mere 
matter of enthusiasm. It is not taken in a wave of emotion. It 1s a matter for cool and 
sober consideration, as when an architect makes his plans before beginning to build or 
a king considers his strategy before going to war (Lk. 14:28—32). Those who are 
invited by God to His kingdom must reflect whether they can really accept the 
invitation. Those who do so without realising what it implies, or who hear without 
obeying, are like a man building his house on sand (Mt. 7:24—27 == Lk. 6:47-49). 
Not everyone who says “Lord, Lord!” will enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
those who do the will of God (Mt. 7:21). Supreme readiness for sacrifice is 
demanded, even to the point of sacrifice of self, or of hatred of one’s own family (Mt. 
10:37 == Lk. 14:26). Who is really capable of this? Who judges that he obeys God 
thus? No one but Jesus Christ Himself. 


f. This brings us to the clamant question of the special and particularly close 
connection between the kingdom of God and Jesus Christ Himself. It is not merely 
that in speaking of the kingdom of God we also speak of that of Christ (— 581 f.). 
Certain passages presuppose the actual identity of the kingdom with Christ. Thus in 


79 Cf. the sayings about the strait gate and the broad way in Mt. 7:13 f. == Lk. 13:23 
f. 


Mk. 11:10 the coming kingdom of our father David is extolled, but Mt. 21:9 and Lk. 
19:38 refer only to the person of Jesus Christ (in par. with Mk. 11:9). Even more plain 
is the Synoptic comparison of Evexev EuoU Kal Evekev toU EeUayyediov (Mk. 10:29), 
Evexo, TOU EuoU Ovopatoc (Mt. 19:29) and elvexev th\¢ Paotrciac toU HeoU (Lk. 
18:29). The name and message of Jesus Christ, or Jesus Christ Himself, are thus 
equated with the kingdom of God. This equation goes rather beyond the identification 
of the Son of Man as a representative of the people of God. While Mk. 9:1 (== 

9:27) speaks of the coming of the kingdom of God in power, the parallel passage in 
Mt. 16:28 speaks of the coming of the Son of Man with His kingdom. Christians wait 
for this Son of Man and Lord as for the kingdom of God itself: e.g., Mt. 25:1 and Lk. 
12:35 f. As parallelisms we have: eUayyedConév@ zepl tS Baotreiac tToU BeoU Kal 
toU Ovo Lato InooU XptotoU (Ac. 8:12) and: knptdoomv thv Bactisiav toU OeoU Kal 
515d0kov td nepl toU Kvpiov InooU XptotoU (Ac. 28:31). Cf. also the parallelism: nA 
Baotwsia toU OeoU Nu®v kal A E<ovoia toU yptotoU aUtOU (Rev. 12:10). There is 
thus linguistic support for the obvious material fact that for Jesus the invading 
kingdom of God has come into time and the world in His person, as expressed by 
John in the statement 0 A6yoc odpé Eyéveto (In. 1:14). What is still to come and is 
still awaited el the Christian is only in Jesus Christ a onuepov (Lk. 4:21; cf. Mt. 11:5 
f. == Lk. 7:22)®9 It is on this decisive fact of the equation of the incarnate, exalted 
and present Jesus Christ with the future kingdom of God that the christological 
Kipvypwa depends with its understanding of the mission of the Messiah as a > Amaé 
or Eganaé event, as a unique event which cannot be repeated, as once and for all (> 
381 ff.). Christ Ané0a0vev Eganaé, (R. 6:10, cf. Hb. 6ff.; 1 Pt. 3:18). If we seek a brief 
formula in which to comprehend this equation, there suggests itself the distinctive 
aUtopactieia of Origen (in Mt. tom. XIV, 7 on Mt. 18:23 [III, p. 283, 
Lommatzsch]),°4 81 though not necessarily Origen’s own understanding of it.s2 Before 
Origen Marcion in his emphatic PanchristismuS>” had said: In evangelio est dei 
regnum Christus ipse (Tert. Adv. Marc:, IV, 33 [III, p. 532, 6 £134 Jesus Christ alone 
obeyed the Law and believed (cf. Phil. 2:5 ff.), both preaching the word of the 
kingdom of God and doing miracles as its signs (Mt. 11:2 ff. == Lk. 7:18 ff.). 


We can thus see why the apostolic and post-apostolic Church of the NT did not 
speak much of the Baotisia toU PeoU explicitly, but always emphasised it implicitly 
by its reference to the Kptoc InooUc Xptotic. It is not true that it now substituted the 
Church (— €xKAnoia) for the kingdom as preached by Jesus of Nazareth. On the 
contrary, faith in the kingdom of God persists in the postEaster experience of Christ. 





4. As the NT witness is plain and unequivocal in relation to the aUtoBaoticia of 
Christ, it is understandably reserved in its linking of the Baoctieia toU 8e0U with 
Christian believers. The only relevant verse in this connection is Rev. 1:6: Christ 


80 Cf. G. Kittel, “Das innerweltliche Reich Gottes in der Verktiindigung Jesu” ThBI, 
6 (1927), 122 f. 

81 So P. Feine, Theold. NE (1910), 100 (s[1931],80): Kittel Probleme, 130 f. 

82 Cf. R. Frick, Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes-Gedankens in der alten Kirche bis 
zu Origenes u. Augustin (1928), 101, n. 2. 

83 Cf. A. v. Harnack, Marciort (1924), 223 ff 

84 It is justly observed by R. Frick (op cit., 52, n. 1) that there are no good grounds 

for deleting Christus ipse as a scribal error. 


Exoinoev Nudc Pactheiav®? It hardly need be shown or proved, however, that in this 
verse Christians may be understood as Baoteia only in a derivative sense, 1.¢., as 
linked with Christ. 





+ BactAicoa. 


The “queen” of the south, of Sheba, a heathen ruler who will confront the 
impenitent Jews on the day of judgment because she came from the ends of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon (Mt. 12:42: Lk. 11:31). The Ethiopians have laid 
claim to this queerP© (cf. Ac. 8:27).87 Her antithesis is the great harlot Babylon which 
is enthroned as a queen and is judged (Rev. 18:7). 


+ BPacldsdo. 


This word, meaning “to be king,” “to reign,” is used with the emphatic article of 
the Baotrevcs Jesus Christ (— 577 ff.) and of the Baottevc God (— 3579). Christ 
Baotreboet Exl TOV olkov IakWB Eig TOUS al@vac (Lk. 1:33). With more restricted 
reference to the rule of God Himself we read in 1 C. 15:25: de! wUtOv (sc. XptotOv) 
Baothevet Aypt oU OF ma&vtac TOUS EyApoUs UNO toUc mOdac aUTOU. Rev. 11:15 
speaks of God and His Anointed as rulers to all eternity. God's rule in the past and the 
future is often treated in Rev., cf. 11:17 and 19:6. With Him will reign those who are 
called by Him (Rev. 5:10). They will reign with Christ in the millennial kingdom 
(Rev. 20:4, 6). They will reign to all eternity (Rev. 22:5). This specific emphasis on 
the rule of Christians with Christ is probably present also in 1 C. 4:8, where Paul says 
ironically: yapic NuMv EBactievoate (behind Nu@v we see the apostle of the Gospel 
as the one commissioned by Christ). The following wish: kal Ogedov ye ERactrevoate 
Iva Kal Nelo oUV Uplv ovupPactevompsv, points us to the goal of Christian hope 
anticipated by the Corinthians in egotistic arrogance. Linked with the thought of the 
Christian reigning with Christ is that of his reigning through Him (R. 5:17). 


Grace as the gift of Christ nghtly occupies the place of rule (R. 5:21) when the 
usurpers death and sin are destroyed (R. 5:14, 17, 21; 6:12). 


Alongside this specialised use there is also reference to the reign of Archelaus in Mt. 


2:22, to reigning monarchs in | Tm. 6:15 and to the rule of men among themselves in Lk. 
19:14, 27. 


* OULPGOLASdO. 


It has already been mentioned that as a reigning together the reigning of Christians 
stands under a ovv (Xptot@), 1 C. 4:8. This rule implies service, obedience and 
patience: el Unouévopev, Kal ovuBaotrevoopev (2 Tm. 2:12). 


85 We may take it that this text—a quotation from the OT—1s more certain than the 
alternatives BaciXetov or Raothelc. 

86 KI. Mt., ad loc. 

87 Cf. S. Lésch, “Der Kammerer der Konigin Kandake (Apg. 8:27),” Theol. Quart., 
111 (1930), 477-519. 


* BactAsuoc. 


This word, meaning “royal,” is found in an uncertain reading in Mt. 11:8 (— 577), 
better attested in the parallel Lk. 7:25: td BaciXeta, in the sense of the royal palace or 
royal palaces. In the rich and pregnant saying at 1 Pt. 2:9, Bacidetov lepa&tevpia is the 
expression, deriving from the LXX, for in Ex. 19:6, cf. Ex. 23:22. 

The reference here might be to the priesthood as invested with royal dignity. But the 
Hebrew text has Israel in view as the people whose king is God. Perhaps Baotietoc is 
meant in a rather weaker sense at | Pt. 2:9 to signify royal priesthood in the manner in 
which one speaks of royal service. It must certainly be considered, as we have shown 
above, that in the case of men a Baothéa elvat or Baoctrevet does not denote an 
inherent quality; we are to understand it rather as a ovupaotrevew with God and His 
Christ. The logical subject of the ExkAnoia as the Baciietov lepdtevua is God who 
calls and Christ through whom the call comes. 








+ BaolAKoc. 


Having the same meaning “royal” (v. Ac. 12:20 f.), this word is not so common as 
BaotrEoc; yet it is more common in the NT. 


Theologically important is Jm. 2:8: vopov tedelte Baowukov. The phrase vouoc 
BaotAiKds is a common literary expression, esp. in ancient philosophy (e.g., Philo 
passim). It signifies the law as given by the Baotievc. This controls access to him, and 
it thus invests with royal dignity, though extending beyond, e.g., mere differences in 
rank (cf. the whole tenor of James). More generally it might refer to the predominant 
significance of law. Yet it is better to give it the more specific sense and thus to see in 
it a reference to God as the BaotAevc who makes law 


In Jn. 4:46, 49 the concrete sense of BaotAiKdc 1s debatable. 89 The probable reference 
is to a royal official. The variant Baocthioxos, supported by D it var, would denote a petty 
king. 


F. Baowsia (toU OcoU) in the Early Church. 9 


Relationship between the statements concerming the kingdom of God 1n the 
postapostolic fathers and those in the NT 1s first established by the presence of certain 
quotations, such as Mt. 5:3, 10 or Lk. 6:20 in Pol., 2, 3; Mt. 6:10 in Did., 8, 2; 1 C. 6:9 f. 
(cf. Eph. 5:5) in Ign.Eph., 16, 1; Ign.Phld., 3, 3; Pol., 5, 3. 





v. vide. 

88 Dib. Jk., ad loc.: Wnd. Jk., ad loc. 

89 Bau. In, ad loc. 

90 For Paotievc in the post-apostolic fathers, — 579. 
NT New Testament. 

Did. Didache. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 


The usage in relation to the kingdom of God 1s in general the same as in the NT. 
Baousia toU Xptotou is often used as well as Baoicia toU Geo, e.g., in 1 Cl., 50, 3; 2 
Cl., 12,2; Bam., 4, 13; 7, 11; 8,5 and 6; Mart.Pol., 22, 1 and 3. BaotAsia also occurs in 
the absolute in 1 Cl., 61, 1; 2 Cl, 5, 5. Among direct attributes we may mention aldvioc 
in Mart.Pol., 20, 2; oUpé&vioc in Mart.Pol., 22, 3; Enovp&vioc in Mart. Polepil., 4. With 
regard to synonyms it is to be noted that in 2 Cl., 5, 5 the Exayyshia to0 Xpioto¥ is 
understood as the Avanavoic tho UsAAOvons Baotreiac Kal Cof}¢ al@viov. That the 
ushhew Epyso0at refers to the kingdom of God may be seen also in 1 Cl., 42, 3. There are 
many ways of stating the manner in which man comes to have dealings with this 
kingdom. The basic thought of the NT remains: he receives it as God's gift. It 1s said of 
God: EdmxKac tTHv E€ovoiav tic Paotdsiac (1 CL, 61, 1); tH Ev OUpav® Paoirsiav 
Ennyyetrato Kal Smo tolc Gyamijoaow aUtov (De., 10, 2); He can mévtac Nudc 
cloayayslv sic tv aUtoU Baowsiav (Mart.Pol., 20, 2); prayer is made to Him: ovvay@rjto 
cov f ExkAnoia Ax0 tHv nepatov the yilc sic tH ofv Baotrsiav (Did., 9, 4; cf. 10, 5); or 
it is said of Christ: va KQUE ovvayayn sic tTHv Bactdsiav aUtoD (Mart.Pol., 22, 3). As in 
the NT there are on man’s side many correlatives to this mode of expression. The believer 
receives, encounters, sees and inherits the kingdom of God; he dwells, 1s found and 1s 
glorified in it; he enters into it: Exdéyeo0a1 (2 Cl. 12, 1); @xteoOa1 (Barn., 7, 11); OpGv 
(Herm.s., 9, 15, 3); KAnpovouelv (gn.Eph., 16, 1; Ign.Phld., 3, 3); katoisiv (Herm.s., 9, 
29, 2); sUpeOf}var (Herm.s., 9, 13, 2); doEaoOFivar (Barn., 21, 1); EpyeoOar (2 Cl., 9, 6); 
slogpyso0at CrremiS 29.12 (3 Ah 87 sy Oo LO 3a 20, 2 oe slorKEew @ 
Cle. 11,7) 





In this usage the post-apostolic fathers are wholly at one with the NT. 21 The final 
coming will take place with the return of Christ (1 Cl., 50, 3). The entry of the Christian is 
linked with the sacrament (Herm.s., 9, 16, 2) and good works (2 Cl., 6, 9). The ethical 
imperative is strongly underlined: Edv oUv noujomusv Thy dikatoovvnv Evavtiov toU 
Oco00 slonEousv sic thv Paciciav aUtoG (2 Cl., 11, 7); 0 yap tata (sc. ta SuKa1Huata 
toU Kupiov) noiddv Ev th Bacircia toO OcoU S0EaoMjoeta (Barn., 21, 1). To this there 
corresponds the stress on the thought of judgment in hope of the kingdom of God (cf. 2 
Cl., 17, 5). It is decisive, however, that God Himself brings in the kingdom and that He 
calls believers in Christ: cic thv Baciciav tof Sco GAwc siceOelv oU Sbvatat 
AvOpernoc ci uf 1 toO Ovouatoc toU viod aUtoU toU Hyampévov Ux ato (Herm.s., 
9, 12,5; cf. 9, 12, 8). While there is here formal and verbal agreement with the NT, in 
contrast to the preaching of Jesus Christ and His apostles the coming of the kingdom is 
now made dependent on the conduct of the community, as in 2 Cl., 12, 2ff., where the 
Lord is asked: n6te NEei aUtoO A Baowdsia, and answers: Otav Eota1 tA S00 Ev, Kal tO 
EEW We TO EO, Kal TO Aposv std Tho OnAsiac oOUtE Aposv oUt OfjAv. The saying here 
presupposed is also found in the apocryphal Egypt. Ev. and denotes an ethicising of the 
idea of the kingdom of God 1n the direction of an ascetic and dualistic ethics of 
perfection. In Herm. the coming of the kingdom of God does not depend on man, but 
entry into it 1s linked with a specific degree of moral perfection. In this connection faith 
and the moral life are not completely divorced, but they are certainly distinguished. In the 





Pol. Politicus. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 
Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 
Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

s. similitudines . 

91 Cf. R. Frick, op. cit., 27-35. 


catalogue of virtues in Herm.s., 9, 15, 2 ff. €yxpéteva and other moral qualities are 
mentioned after wiottc. 92 





The post-apostolic writings are not clear in relation to the distinction between the 
kingdom and the Church, which is so characteristic of the NT. In Barn. the kingdom 1s a 
purely eschatological magnitude; hence it cannot be the Church. It is a distinctive feature 
of Barn. that in 8, 5f. the beginning of the reign of Christ is set at the cross: 1 Baotrsta 
Tnood Exi EdXov, and that in a way which is almost chiliastic days of conflict and 
misfortune are spoken of even in the kingdom of Christ: Ev tf] Baovsia aUtoS Nuspat 
Eoovtat xovnpal Kal Puxupat, Ev alc Hucic owOnodueHa. While the eucharistic prayer in 
the Did. distinguishes plainly between the kingdom and the ExkAnota which Christ 
gathers into His kingdom, the distinction has faded in 2 Cl., 14, 3 to the extent that the 
ExKAnoia must be received like the Bauowsia to OeoG. Similarly the two approximate 
closely in Herm.. 


Influenced by the metaphysics of Plato and the ethics of the Stoics, the Christian 
Apologists?2 make little use of the concept of the kingdom of God. In so far as they have 
an eschatology, it 1s dominated by the idea of the perfection of the individual Christian. 
The conception of God asserting a claim to lordship over man with His kingdom 1s alien 
to them. The Christian has the task of imitating God and striving towards him; he hopes 
for the Bauowsia usta 9eoG (Just.Apol., I, 11, 1). The Exovpdviocg Paotdsia is conceived 
by Athenag.Suppl., 18, 1 and 2 as the Creator’s power over everything that happens. Yet 
neither in Athen. nor the Apologists is the idea common. Justin uses the word Baowsia 
chiliastically of the millennium, but does not distinguish this clearly from the eternal 
kingdom. The kingdom 1s promised as an eternal reward for the nghteous, and is the 
opposite of the torments of hell (Just.Dial., 117, 3); BuovAciav KAnpovousiv means the 
same as Td alovia Kal ApSapta KAnpovousty (Just.Dial., 139, 5). As distinct from these 
isolated references, there is frequent mention of the Baoisia toU Oso in the quotations 
in Justin’s Dialogue and Apology. OT sayings and A6yia Inool are quoted to clarify the 
relation between promise and fulfilment and to give point to the demand of God on man, 
who will then be rewarded. Yet this link with the teaching of Jesus and the apostles is 
more formal than material. The starting-point is not the efficacy of divine grace, but the 
freedom for virtuous living in connection with the claim to reward. Thus the theological 
and philosophical work of the Apologists makes an ambiguous impression. On the one 
side, Greek concepts of immortality, eternal life and knowledge are more important than 
the biblical concept of the BaotAsia toU OcoU. On the other, the words of Jesus and the 


92 Cf. on this pt., E. Fuchs, Glaube und Tat in den Mandata des Hirten des Hermas 
(Diss. Marburg, 1931). 

Herm. Hermes, Zeitschrift Fir klassische Philologie, 1866 ff. 

93 Cf. R. Frick, op. cit., 35-45. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

Athenag. Athenagoras, of Athens, Christian Apologist, who came over from 
Platonism and wrote a defence of Christianity to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in 177, 
ed. E. Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Suppl. Supplicatio. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

OT Old Testament. 


apostles, even though they are only quoted and not fully explored, preserve the Christian 
teaching from transmutation into religious philosophy. 


This introduces us to the theme of further development 1n ecclesiastical and 
theological history. 24 The one-sided ethicising of the thought of the kingdom of God is 
accompanied from the 2nd cent. onwards by a one-sided eschatologising expressed as 
popular religion in the early Christian apocalypses with their Gnostic trend (cf. Asc. Is., 4 
Esr, Sib.), in stories of martyrdom and especially in burial inscriptions and pictures in the 
catacombs. As against this, Greek philosophical thinking becomes predominant in 
Clement of Alex., as in the Apologists; the BaotAsia concept of this religious philosopher 
is in terms of Platonism and Stoicism. It is striking that Clement turns to Stoic definitions 
in this field (Strom., II, 4, 19, 3 f.). Faith in gradual progress (xpoxoan) replaces the 
biblical conception of the last judgment. Similarly in Origen, in spite of the formally 
excellent term aUtoBaotsia (> 589), there is almost no place at all for the biblical 
message of the kingdom of God. As distinct from this Greek mode of thought 
predominant in the East, the Latin theology of the West believes 1n the active realisation 
of the kingdom of God on earth; this development finds its climax 1n the identification of 
the kingdom with the Church as found in Augustine. 








Karl Ludwig Schmidt 


Denominative construction of BaoKavoc 1 (“defamatory,” “bewitching”), which is 
linked with (adoK@ ~ and) Bacw.3 The original meaning, (cf. the related fascinare, root 
fa(ri), though the connection with BaoKkaive is not wholly clear) * is “to do hurt to 
someone through unfavourable words.” According to the sense in which this was taken in 
the ancient world (— Ovoua), the damage might be the result of envious praise or of 
denigration. These could have the same effect as direct witchcraft. Hence we have three 
senses: a. “to bewitch,” b. “to revile” and c. “to envy.” 4 So far as concerms a., there came 
to be added to the original meaning that of harm through hostile looks, so that a. denotes 


94 Ibid., 73 ff. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Karl Ludwig Schmidt Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Bonn (Vol. 1), Basel (Vol. 2—3, 5-6). 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* BaoKkatveo. E. Kuhnert in Pauly-W., VI (1909), 2009 ff.; O. Jahn, Ber. Sdchs. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 1855, 28ff. has some good material, though mainly in relation to 
the warding off of the evil eye. 

| Debr. Griech. Wortb., 109 (§ 219). Boisacq, s.v.; from BaoKxavoc (which does not 
occur). 

2 I owe this to Debrunner. Acc. to Pass., s.v. Baoxkm == “I speak” is used only by 
grammarians to deduce BaoKkaiva from it. 

3 Originally guttural; cf. fut. Baca, perf., pass. BeBaxkto1i—from PdaKoxetv (not found). 
Boisacq, s.v. Ba&Co. 

4 Cf. the lexicons. Bd&oKavoc is attested from the 5th cent. B.C., Baokavia since Plato, 
BaoKkaiva since Aristotle. 





“specifically the simple but all the more sinister” witchcraft “exercised through hostile 
looks or words,” even though it might be unintentional. > It thus indicates amongst other 
things a harmful magic exercised independently of the subjective will and with no 
particular technique. 


The ancient_world, except in so far as better instructed by the philosophical 
enlightenment, ° was conscious of being surrounded by invisible and hostile beings which 
sought power over it. A particular way of attaining this was by the naming of the name 
(— Ovoua). This in why in letters the writer adds to the name of those he greets, or whose 
ereetings he sends on, an GBaoKkdvtovcg (—o1), or to the wish an GBaoKaévtac (e.g., P. 
Oxy., II, 300, 9 [1st cent. B.C.]: doxdCov [five names are given] toUc GBaoKkdvtouc; or for 
the latter, cf. P. Oxy., III, 930, 23: dondCovtat os ... Kal TA ABdoxavta nardta. ...). 8 We 
should thus render: “Heaven preserve us!” ” In all these cases, of course, it is not merely a 
question of magic through the evil eye but of any bewitching or hurting through men or 
non-human forces. Hence it is clear that, unless Baokaivet is given this narrower sense 
by the context, 1t does not have to denote the evil eye but may equally well refer to other 
means of harming by magic. 











Thus in Aristot. Fr., No. 271, p. 1527a, 29 we find the strange assertion that the 
pigeon spits on its young three times after hatching out, Wo uN Baockavedor (this is an 
attested means of protecting men against BackaiveoOat, Theocr.Idyll., 6, 39). Harm can 
also come from suspicious foods (Aristot.Probl., XX, 34, p. 926b, 20 ff.), or from the 
breath, the sound of words or touch (Plut.Quaest. Conv., V, 1 [I], 680ef]). It 1s to be 
noted, however, that Baokaivet is never used of other magic which employs certain 
external means that acquire magical power by conjuration. The magical power of the 


5 Kuhnert, op. cit., 2009 on fascinari. 

6 For reference to the superiority of the educated man over belief in the operation of 
the BaoKxavoc, though without support for the view, cf. Plut.Quaest. Conv., V, 1 (I, 
680c). 

7 This closely related meaning 1s also to be found in Preisigke W6Ort., s.v. 
ORBGoKavtoc. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

8 Where there 1s a list of those sending or receiving greetings, and children are 
included, GRa&oKxavtoc seems (mostly ?) to apply to the children, since they are 
particularly endangered (Plut.Quaest. Conv., V, 1 [II, 680de]). Cf. also P. Oxy., LX, 
1218, 11; VII, 1159, 27; P. Giess., 23, 10; 25, 3; BGU, 714, 11; 811, 4. The 
application can be so fully to children that even in the gen. GB&oxavta may denote 
children without téxva or mzo1dta. Is a child meant also in P. Giess., 76, 8? Or why is 
Heracleides alone thought of with an apotropaic wish? 

9 This is the rendering selected by Preisigke, op. cit. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Theocr. Theocritus, of Syracuse (born c. 305 B.c.), celebrated Hellenistic poet and 
master of bucolic poetry (the idyll), later at court in Alexandria under Ptolemaeus II 
Philadelphus, ed. U. Wilamowitz in Bucolici Graeci, 1905. 

Idyll. Idyllia. 

Probl. Problemata. 

Plut. Plutis. 

Quaest. Ouaestiones Convivales. 





BaoKavocs lies always 1n his look or touch etc. This 1s the meaning of Plut., op. cit. (V, 3 
[II, 681d]) when he describes Baockaivew as primarily a psychical and even bodily 
process. Of course, in popular belief the energy in question 1s not that of the man himself; 
it1s suprahuman and often demonic. 


That Baokavia may be unintentional is shown, e.g., by belief in the unintentional 
harming of children by parents endowed with the power of the Ba&oxavoc (Plut., op. cit., 
V, 4 [IL 682a]), or of friends by one another (Heliodor.Aeth., III, 8), or even of the 


possibility that a man might aUtOv BoéoKatev (Plut., op. cit., 682b). 


In the LXX 1t means only “to be unfavourably disposed to” (even at Dt. 28:54, 56; the 
only other instance 1s at Sir. 14:6, 8). 


In the NT the word occurs only at Gl. 3:1 in the sense of “to bewitch” (by words). 
This is not merely an exaggerated metaphor, for behind magic stands the power of 
Falsehood (— yoyo) and this has been exercised by the tic (or the group behind the 
tic) to do real harm to the voUc of the Galatians (Avontots2 This is certainly not to be 
understood in a naively realistic way as mechanical magic. The dangerous Feature is 
that the Galatians have willingly yielded to these magicians and their influence 
without realising to what powers of Falsehood they were surrendering. The 
characteristic point of the BaoKkavia is that it exerts its influence without extraordinary 
means. 


Delling 


Found in the NT 27 times, 8 in Luke, often par. with alp or mépo. Relatively rare in 
the LXX, the equivalent of as Baotayua is of . Corresponding Heb. terms acc. 


to Schlatter are 70 and ]¥0.1 The basic meaning is uncertain.2 In the NT it means a. “to 


10 We already have a rationalising view, differing from the popular conception, when 
Plut., op. cit., Il, 681 f. suggests that the bodily process of Baokaivetv (connected in 
Plut. with the evil eye) receives its power from the underlying energy of soul. 
Heliodor. Heliodorus, of Emesa (3rd century B.C.), writer of stories, his Aethiopica 
consisting of Ethiopian tales of Theagenes and Charicleia, ed. I. Bekker, 1855. 

Aeth. Aethiopica. 

11 Cf. the passages from PhiloPraem. Poen., 25; Spec. Leg., I, 315; Praem. Poen., 8: 
Op. Mund., 165, 2: Som., II, 40. 

12 Or does Gvéytot mean that like children those addressed have proved incapable of 
resisting the B&oKkavoc? 

Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

* Baotacw. Pass., Preisigke Wort., s.v.; A. Schlatter, Sprache u. Heimat des 4 Eveglst. 
(1902), 132. 

par. parallel. 

Heb. Hebrew. 


1 Op. cit., 111, 132, 139; Schl. J., 313. %30 originally means “to carry,” though in the 


Rabb. it often has the figur. sense of “to suffer” or “endure” (cf. BaotaCew in Jn. 
16:12); used of God in relation to the world it denotes His preserving, cf. Str.-B., III, 





lift up” (Jn. 10:31), b. “to bear away” (Jn. 20:15), “to pilfer” (Jn. 12:6; cf. Jos.Ant., 1, 
316: Laban to Jacob: ispé te natpia Baotéouc olyn). 


Since carrying is an exertion of power and thus includes an exercise and 
application of will, the word takes on ethical and religious significance, as in 
Epict.Diss., III, 15, 9: GvOpaze ... ti Sbvacat Baotéoat The metaphor tov > 
otovpOv Bactdoat originally denotes the outward carrying 3; the cross by Jesus (Jn. 
19:17), then the persona attitude of the disciples (Lk. 14:27) Similarly EvyOv 
pee at Ac. 15:10° Often the meaning is “to bear” (Jn. 16:12: R. 15:1; Gl. 5:10; 
6:2, 5) 6 In > otiypwata PaotéCw (Gl. 6:17) BaotéGa means the same as Ey “to have 
on oneself”: cf. Rev. 7:2; 9:14: 13:17; 14:1: 16:2, where the reference is to the bearing 
of the seal (sign) or name of God (or Christ) or Antichrist. In Ac. 9:15 Baotéoat tO 
Ovoué pov is the service of the missionary for Jesus, the steadfast confession of Him 
as the Lord. Here again Baotéoai is very close to Eyetv. In spite of v. 16 there is no 
idea of a burden’ 





673 on Hb. 1:3. ]¥74 means |. trans. “to burden someone with something,” figur. “to 
accuse or to engage someone’; 2 intrans. “to be burdened with something,” “to bear,” 
cf. Baotacew (Jn. 19:17—not figur.). 

2 The etymology does not help us. The first attested meaning is “to lift up.” “To bear” 
is derived from this, as with the Lat. fo/lere. The meaning “to take away” is Hellen. 
and may have been influenced by the Lat. fo/lere. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiqguitates. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. Schenke 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

3 Also in the pap., Preisigke Wort., s.v. 

4 In magic the Mith. Liturg., 18, 11: Baotééac kevtpitiv, Reitzenstein Poim., 227: 
ooU S5& tO aveULLa Baotééac elc Gépa, Deissmann B., 270: Baotééw trv tapnv toU 
Ocipeac. 

5 The expression CvyOv Bactéoat was traditional; cf. Did., 62: Bactd&oat Ohov TOV 
CuyOv toU Kupiov and CoyOv ... Uneveyxelv: Jos.Ant., 8, 213 and Schl. Mt. on 11:29: 


also Lam. 3:27 etc. The Rabb. 71Y vial, (Schl., op. cit.; Dalman WJ, I, 80) is déyeo0a 
Coyov and is thus to be distinguished from BaotaCew Coyov. vial, == déyeo0at denotes 


the resolve to subject oneself to God's will; its opp. is OY i? 15 (to throw off the 
yoke, Dalman., op. cit.), whereas BaotaCetv implies the constant attitude of 
submission. 

6 Cf. already Is. 53:11 (A) and Is. 53:4 in Mt. 8:17. 

Vv. verse. 

7 Ovonwa Baotéoat also in Herm.s., 8, 10, 3 (of loyal confession as distinct from 
apostasy); 9, 28, 5; similarly @opelv tO Ovo in s., 9, 13, 2 and 3 (== “to confess 
oneself a Christian”). Cf. also kexAnuévoi t@ Ovouatt Kupiov in s., 8, 1, 1. Since it is 





Biichsel 


* Battadroyew* 


This occurs only at Mt. 6:7 in the sense of “to babble.” The non-Christian, and 
non-Jew, thinks that by heaping up the names of God, of which he does not know the 
true and relevant one, he can include the deity which will grant his request, and that 
he can weary God—this includes Jews too—by constant repetition. Jesus, on the other 
hand, advises a calm trust in the Father (— GBRG) who need only be addressed as such 
and who will give all necessary things to His children if they prove themselves to be 
such by praying first for His kingdom (6:33). 





The attestation of this stem, even in substantive constructions, is so meagre that no 
sure solution of the etymol, problem is possible. BattoA:oyém occurs in Epict.Ench., 37 
(p. 340, Schweighduser), Vita Aesopi, 46, 21 Westermann, 1 and in eccles, liter.; 
Bartodoyia in Hesych. ! and the fathers: BattoAdyoc in the fathers and Corp. Gloss. Lat., 
II, 334, 13, Least likely are the solutions of Blass (and earlier scholars), “ namely, that we 
have a hybrid construction from Aoyo— and Syr. 502 (Aram. == “empty,” “vain’’), thus 
giving BattoAoyséo, “to speak futilities”), and of Zahn and Schlatter: 3 “Branches of the 
Batta tree run together to signify futile exertion.” The question which has to be put to 
both these suggestions is whether such a saying would have arisen 1n the Palestinian 
Gospel. Could the editor of Mt. expect the Greeks to grasp the meaning of a semi-Semitic 
word? 


It must be granted that there is no satisfactory solution purely in Gk. terms. Hesych. 
(s.v.) claims knowledge of a word Battoc + which he renders “stammerer” or “stutterer,” 
but if in BattoXoyém we really have the addition of Aoy— to a stem Batto—, it is hard to 


explain the vl. BattaAoy— in Cod. & B. According to the available material, the form 


in baptism that the name of the Lord is first invoked over a man (Jm. 2:7), the 
BaotaGovtes TO Ovoua KUpiov are the baptised (cf. W. Heitmiiller, Jm Namen Jesu 
[1903], 92, 297): yet the reference to baptism is not essential in the formula. 
Buchsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

* Battadoyéw. Bibl. in Pr.-Bauer, s.v.: Dausch Synpft. 122. 

Ench. Enchiridion. 

| As suggested by Debrunner. 

Corp. Gloss. Lat. Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 1888 ff. 

2 Since the 2nd. ed. of the Gramm., and still in BI.-DebP ($ 40), though Debrunner 
later abandoned it. 

Syr. Syriac. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

3 Both on Mt. 6:7. 

Gk. Greek. 

Hesych. Hesychius, of Alexandria (Sth century A.D.), lexicographer, ed. M. Schmidt, 
1858 ff. 

S.v. sub voce. 

4 Debrunner has pointed out that Liddell-Scott have it, though elsewhere it occurs 
only as a proper name. 

vl. varia lectio. 








BattaA— is the older. > The most probable solution is that, irrespective of the rules of 
erammatical composition, Battadoyéo has been constructed in analogy with the better 
sv owa Paced pee “to stammer or stutter,” in a free manner echoing the common stem 


Moy—.~ there is certainly little doubt that both constructions are onomatopoeic.7 Such 
words sometimes defy exact linguistic analysis. 








Delling 


+ BPocAvooonal, T POEAvyLLG, T POEADKTOC 


From the basic stem with its sense of causing abhorrence. 1 BSekvpdc and its 
derivatives BdosAvpevoual and BdeAvpia are often found in the secular field to denote an 
improper attitude, often in connection with such related expressions as Avatoyvvtoc, 
uiapdoc, Opacve. In particular this word group denotes a shameless attitude. “ Also deriving 
from this stem are the words BdeAvoooual, BosAvyuia, BoéAvyua, BOEsAvKTOC, BSeAvYLOG: 
the last three are not found except in Jewish and Christian literature; BSedVoooudt is a 
middle pass. with acc. in the sense of “to loathe,” “to abhor,” though it later takes on the 
more intensive meaning of “to censure” or “to reject.” 





BdosAvpdc and its derivatives are not found in biblical usage, 3 but the word group 
associated with BdeAvoooua emerges the more strongly in the LXX. The act. form seems 
to take on the sense of “to make abhorrent” or “to cause to be abhorred”™ (Ex. 5:21; Lv. 
11:43; 1 Macc. 1:48) with the class. sense of the mid. and the further common sense of 
“to abhor,” “to reject,” as also with the true pass. of “to come to be abhorred” (Is. 49:7; 2 
Macc. 5:8; Sir. 20:8). The perf. pass. has the sense of “to be abhorrent or unclean” (Hos. 
9:10; Lv. 18:30; Job 15:16 [with dxé0aptoc]: Pry 8:/2238-9- Is: V4" 19° 3 :Niace; 6:93. 
There are also examples of the pass. in the sense of “to act abominably” (3 Bac. 20:26; y 
13:1; 52:1). Corresponding to the sense of “to abhor” is BosAvyua, “the subject of 


5 Hence also in the Corp. Gloss. Lat., III, 73, 55 battalago (sic!) delero: Rattakoy@ 
deliro (Debrunner). 

6 This seems to be the view of Liddell-Scott, who simply compare it with Battapiq@ 
and render “to stammer,” “to repeat the same thing again and again.” 

7 So Pass., Boisacq, s.v. Battapidw, and already Hesych., s.v. Battapidw. For this 
reason no significance can be attached to the vl. BatoAoyia in Hesych. Hence a 
connection of the word with Bdat(t)adoc is impossible, since in the grammars this is 
construed very differently (cf. the lexicons). As shown by Debrunner, the same point 
emerges from Aeschin., 2, 99: Demosthenes Ev zatol ... Ov EKANOH dt aloypovpyiav 
td Kal Kivatdiav BaétaXoc; it thus denotes the paederast. 

| Cf. E. Kieckers, Indogerm. Forsch., 30 (1912), 190-192. 

2 For examples, v. Liddell-Scott, s.v., esp. Anstoph.Ra., 465, Nu., 446, Demosth., 25, 
27: PdekvpOc Kal Gvatdyc, similarly Aeschin., 1, 41. 

3 PdSEAvKTOG Is present In BPoEADKTPOTOG. 

pass. passive. 

acc. accusative. 

4 Polyb., XXXIV, 14, 1: yeyovMc Ev th) mOAe1 BSeAdttETAL TV TOTE KATHOTAOL. 

5 Cf. PhiloDet. Pot. Ins., 95: 0 toU PdeAvpWc Kal doekyWc Chv alttoc. 

class. classical. 

mid. middle. 

perf. perfect. 


abhorrence,” BdsAvKtdc as a verbal adj. “abhorrent,” “unclean,” BosAvyudc (Na. 3:6) == 
BSeduKtOc vouiCecOat. 


The constructions deriving from the stem pdeAvp— are not found in the Bible 
because the Bible is not concerned to emphasise the abhorrent nature of things but to 
describe in a plastic and anthropomorphic expression the attitude and judgment of 
God in relation to things which He hates. Fundamental to the concept BoéAvypa, 
‘BoeAvttecVa1 in the LXX is the fact that God has a contrary mind and rejects; this 1s 
the guiding rule for the people Israel. In the legal parts of the Bible the reference may 
be to things which are cultically (== aesthetically?) “unclean,” “repugnant” or 
“abhorrent,” and especially to certain pagan things which are particularly abominable 
to the God of the OT. Thus idols themselves (== wW) may be called 
BSeAUyLata. This usage is found in the writing prophets (Iep. 13:27; 39:35; 51:22: 
Ez. 5:9, 11: 6:9 etc.), but in them there is an extension which makes BdéAvyua parallel 
to Avouia (Jer. 4:1; Ez. 11:18; 20:30: Am. 6:8; y 5:7; 13:1; 52:1; 118:163: Job 15:16). 
In the Wisdom literature this development leads to the point where the opposition to 
paganism disappears and the word simply denotes God's hostility to evil (Prv. 8:7: 
11:1, 20; 12:22: 15:8 f., 26; 20:17; 21:27). 





This mode of expression persists in the Rabbinic lit. (M. Ex. 20:21: %72A 99 mayvin 


O12 397), 6 though the older usage 1s also found, cf. the reference to the command to 
abstain from certain meats in terms of “abhorring” them (b.AZ, 66a == b.Chul., 114b; 
b.Shab., 145b O°S)p2W IDI). The word group 2YD1 is also used of those who are 


permanently or temporarily forbidden to marry (b.Nidd., 70a; jJeb., 4, 6b and b.Jeb, 11b; 
in 44b Ot 71D? AYN means abhorred by God. 


In many passages of the Torah especially the question might be raised how far 
there is perhaps a natural aesthetic as well as a religious element in the word group 
BdekvK—,’ as, for example, when the eating of certain animals is described as an 
abomination, or incest or pagan ways of life are called abominable. Probably for the 
OT, which recognises God as the Creator of the world which 1s good, the two 
elements are inseparable on profounder theological reflection, so that even in respect 
of what 1s abhorrent the view of God is basic. 


adj. adjective. 

M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, ini, 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

6 Schl. Lk., 379. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

AZ Aboda Zara, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate /dolatry (Strack, Hinl., 54). 
Chul. Chullin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Profane (the killing of non- 
sacrificial animals) (Strack, Hin/., 56). 

Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, inl. , 37). 
Jeb. Jebamot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Marriage of those related by 
Marriage (Strack, Kinl., 45). 


7 The use of in relation to idols (2 Ch. 29:5) would be similar. 





The word group BdeAvk— in the LXX Bisa a regular translation of the word group 
JYN (92 times). There are 6 exceptions in Jer., Ezr., Chr., Ez.; and Prv. In Ez. the word 


eroup 2YN occurs 44 times, and 30 times BdeAvK— is not used; Gvous@ and derivatives 
are used in 24 of these. On 8 occasions out of 21 2YN is not rendered BdeAvK— in Prv., 


dxké0aptoc, AkaSapoia are used 5 times. Again, b. BSeAvK— is used relatively 
infrequently for certain Heb. terms for idols, along with other attempted renderings such 
as ESMAOV, YAUATOV, YEIPOROINTOV, LATALOV, SatUOvLOV, EvOouG, ExitdSevuG. c. It is used 
quite often for the word group Ypw (9 times in Lv., 20 in the prophets incl. Da., 





elsewhere only 3 times), along with such renderings as mpoooy0itetw, TpocdyO10UUG. 





The LXX continued the extension of the term begun in the prophets, and helped to 
liberate it from natural and aesthetic connections (— 598), partly by equating it with 


ethical concepts like Gvouia (for , 599), and partly by pouring into it the purely 

ethical content acquired by especially in Prv. (— 598), and thus giving it a 
completely new orientation. This 1s particularly plain in Sir. 15:13, where the LXX has 
nav BdéAvyua for the double term WIYN) WY. As an expression of the dualistic 


antithesis between the will of God and that of man, BoéAvyua can also denote the 
repugnance of the ungodly to the will of God (Prv. 29:27; Sir. 1:25; 13:20). 


In the use of the word group BoeAvK— in the OT, there is reflected some part of 
the obligation of Israel to separate itself from everything pagan in the natural life of 
the people. In the NT this conflict is loosed from its national and natural foundation. 
Hence the word is not much used. At R. 2:22: 0 BSehvoodEvoc TA EldwAa lEpoovAclc, 
there is correspondence to the secular use, though also a hint of paganism. In Rev. we 
are more in the sphere of OT and Rabbinic usage, as shown by the fact that 
BoeAvyuata in 17:4f. are “abominations linked with heathenism,” and by the similar 
allusion in 21:8: tolc S€ detholc Kal Aniototg Kal EPSeAvypévoic Kal ~oveUow Kal 
TOpvotc Kal PappaKolc Kal eldmAOAATpAIc Kal MOoW TOlc wEevdéowv TO LEpos ... Ev TH 
Muvny ..., and 21:27: mv xowOv kal O noiWv PSéAvyWA Kal weUSoc ... In Tt. 1:16: tO 
Ev AvOpamotg UyNAOV PSEAVyLLA Evemtov TOU OeoU, the reference is more general. 
Jesus follows the prophetic use and that of the Wisdom literature in Lk. 16:15: tO Ev 
AvOpanoig UNAOv PdévypLG. Evamtov toU NeoU. While BSéEAvypWa has here its very 
concrete significance, and thus denotes the object of the strongest (because natural) 
aversion among men, it also serves to express the reaction of the holy will of God to 
all that is esteemed among men: it thus breaks quite free from the natural and 
aesthetic and also the cultic connotation. 





In Mk. 13:14 and par.: Otav 5€ lSynte tO PSEAV LA TN EpnUdoewc EotHKOTA Om0v 
oU dei? the expression Bdérvyna Epnudoeac is taken from Da. 12:11, where it 
denotes the desecration of the temple by an image or altar of Zeus. It thus refers to 
Antichrist, as shown by the masc. construction and a comparison with 2 Th. 2:3 f. 


8 What follows is according to Bertram. 
9 On PSEAVyLLA Epnpdoewc: E. Nestle in ZAW, 4 (1884), 248; Schl. Mt., 702 f.: Str.- 
B., I, 945, 951: Moore, I, 367, 6; EB, Il, 2148-50. 


Foerster 


+ BéBatoc, t BePard@ T PeBatiworc 
A. BpéBaios KtA. outside the NT. 1 


BéBaroc? means “standing firm on the feet,” “steadfast,” “maintaining firmness or 
solidity,” “steadfast for ...” Thuc., IV, 67: kal toic tv AOnvaiwv Onhitaic Exipspouévorc 
BeBaiovg tac mbAac Mapsoyov. Hence “firm” in the sense of having inner solidity. 7 In 
respect of abstract things and persons BéBatoc thus comes to mean “steady,” “sure,” 
“reliable” “steadfast,” or “certain.” Xenoph.Hier., 3, 7; BeBatatar priar, Stob.Ecl., IV, 
625, 2: BeBarotépav Exe tHv Midiav mpOc TOUs yoveic; Plut.Anton., 3 (I, 917a): Gua Kal 
thy OdOv Aooakh tH) otpatevuatt Kal THV EArida tho vikns TH otpatnyO PéBarov; 
Pseud.-Isoc., 1, 36: thv map’ Exsiveav eUvoiav BeBatotépav Exe: PhiloQuaest. in Ex. 
2:45: Os HKOVtOS sic BeBarotatny niotw TOV UEAdOvtTMOV vouOTEOElo8at;, Plant., 82: 8d 
toU8 OpKoc WvoUdoOn Tpoc@LséoTATE TO TidTEWC BeBarotatne ovUpOLOV LapTUpiav 
OcoU Te pleXOVONS, Epiet. Diss. 1h 11.20: OBeBaiep oUv tivt Gappelv GE1ov; OU. py} Tt oUv 
BéBarov A Ndovij; IV, 13, 15: Seik6v LOL O€AVTOV MLOTOV, AlSUOVA, BEBatov, SeTEov Ott 
OOYLaTaL EYEIC QUAKE. 4 What is meant by BéBatoc emerges clearly in PhiloVit. Mos., II, 
14: ta 5€ toUTOV LLOvov (vouOD) BéBara, dodhevta, AKpddavea, Kabamep oppayior 
pooEmc aUti}¢ ceonuacuéva, Uével TAVLOS, do rc Nuspac Eypaen usypt vOv Kal mpOc 
TOV ENeita Ndvta Siausvelv EAaic GUTA alva Wonsp GNdvata ... In practice, though not 
originally, it is close to > moto. 


BéBatoc is often found with reference to AOyoc. A BéBatog AOyos 1s a firm, sure, well- 
grounded Aoyoc. It denotes one which rests on an insight into things and grants insight. 
Hence Plat.Tim., 49b: mot Kal PeBaiw yproacGa1 AOyW; Phaed., 90c: AOyos PéBaroc Kal 


Foerster Wemer Foerster, Miinster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 

1 — also, however, 602. 

2 BeBavia: BeBowdotoc, cf. E. Schwyzer, Indog. Forsch., 45 (1927), 252f. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

3 To be distinguished from otepedc == “hard.” 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Hier. Hiero. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (Sth 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

Anton. De Antonio. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 
Quaest. in Ex. Ouaestiones in Exodum. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

4 There can hardly be any question of an €dmic oteped. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Tim. 7imaeus. 


GAnONc Kal SvvatOc Katavof}oat (earlier: oUts TOV TpayUatoOV OUdSevOc OUSEV UylEc 
OUSE PéBatov oUtEe TOV AOyov). The opposite is seen in Tim., 37b: 86Ea1 Kal miote1¢ 
viyvovtat BéBaror Kal GAnOeic. 


The same meanings are also seen in BeBatoUv and BeBaiworc. BeBaroUv (act. and 
mid.) means “to make firm”: Thuc., VI, 10: uf... Apyfic GAAnc OpésyeoOa1 mplv Av Eyousv 
BeBurwodusba; Plut. Sulla, 22 (1,466e); Plat.Crito, 53b: BeBaidosic toc SuKaotalc tHv 
S0éav (“to strengthen”); Polyb., III, 111, 10: BeBardosw Nulv réneiouar tdc Enayyehiac 
(“to fulfil”). It is also used absol. in Xenoph.Cyrop., VIII, 8, 2 (to keep troth,” “to 
verify”); Thuc., 1, 23: té te mpdtepov AKof] WEV AcyOusva, EpyW SE onavidtepov 
BeBaurobusva (“to confirm”); Thuc., Il, 42: doxei 88 yor SndoBv AvdpOc Apeinv Apert te 
unvoovoa Kal teAcutaia BeBarotoa N vUv tdvbe Kataotpxogr (“to seal”): Epict.Diss., IL, 
18, 32; Plat.Gorg., 489a: Iva... BeBardoouai Ady xnaxd ooG (“I will cause it to be 
confirmed”): PhiloSom. I, 12: ta EvéoiwEdneva tOv NpAyUdtov OpKW SiaKpivetar Kal TO 
ORéBora BeParoGtar kal TA Amiota AaUBdEr niotw (“to give validity or force”). It is also 
used in the more general sense of a strengthened mowgiv: Xen.An., VIL 6, 17: €dv uh 
BeBaud thy rpGEw aUt@ (“to achieve”). In the mid. it means “to assure for oneself”: 
Thuc., VI, 78: thv Exeivov piriav ovy Mooov BeBarmoac0at BovAcoOat; Polyb., II, 21, 5: 
ti nepl BonOsiac BeBardoucbar. For. BeBaiworc, cf. Vett. Val., 1, 1 (p. 2, 28, Kroll): 0 5€ 
toU AiOc onpaiver ... Kotvoviav, elonoinow, Aya8@v BeBaiwow, kaxOv Anadrayrv. In 
relation to XGyoc the meaning of BeBaroUv (and BeBaimots) is again “to establish”: 
Plat.Resp., V, 46le: 57 8A tO ustd toto PeBardoacbar apd toU AGyou; Lach., 200b: 
Kal Exsdv PeBarhoapar aUtG, SddEo Kal of ...; Epict.Diss., IL, 11, 24: cal tO 
pirocogelv toto Eotw, Exiokintecbar Kal BeBaroOv toUs Kavovac. 


In the LXX BéPatoc is rare: 3 Macc. 5:31: Anodede1yuévov ... BeBatav mtotw ... 
Tovdaiev, a sure and unshakeable loyalty; 3 Macc. 7:7: BéBara sUvoiw; Wis. 7:23: aveBua 
BéBatov. In BeBatoGv the original meaning is again apparent: w 40:12: EuoG S€ &a tv 
dkakiav AvteAGBov kal EPeBaiwodc ys Evoniov cov sic TOV al@va. R translates 
EotepsMotc us. The Heb. equivalent is 2X hiph (“to set”), elsewhere trans, Eotyoev (Gn. 
21:28; Dt. 32:8), Eomprosv (Prv. 15:253), Eoti)Awosv (Lam. 3:12). What is meant in w 
40:12 is the experience of being eternally established by God. y 118:28: BeBaimodv us Ev 
TOIS AOYOIS Gov “give me a basis in thy word” (Heb. equiv. 01)? pi). 3 Mace. 5:42: 


Aterésotatov PeBates OpKov Optokusvoc, acc. to R.: At. EBsPaiwoev OpKov, OpiotuEsvoc 


Phaed. Phaedo. 

Crito 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Gorge. Gorgias. 

Som. De Somniis. 

An. Anabasis. 

Vett. Vettius Valens, later Greek astrologist (2nd century A.D.), ed. W. Kroll, 1908. 
Resp. Respublica. 


BeBau1otv tOv AOyov does not occur. Instead we have Avaotfjoat Oyov in Ez. 13:6 == 
“to validate in the fulfilment” (04)? pi). 


Symmachus is interesting. Instead of GAnOEc Eota1 TO Pfjua tO zapa to OcoG in Gn. 
41:32, he has BéBatov ... The history of God is BéBatoc in the sense that it can be relied 
on, that it comes to pass, that it is proved true. In w 88:24, instead of Kal f GAj9e1d Lov 
Kal TO EAsdc “ov ust aUtOU, he has kal f BePaimoic wou Kal TO EXsdc Lov ... The 





underlying word is NX, so that BeBaimots is the true rendering. We cannot merely 


translate “assurance,” but “establishment,” or “assurance” 1n the sense of true security (= 
OAnOeta). 


B. BéBaroc KtA. in the NT. 


In the NT we first find a. the ordinary meanings in the more original sense: Hb. 
6:19: dykupav ... dogakh te kal BeBatav (“reliable,” “certain,” “firm’”); 2 Pt. 1:10: ... 
onovddoate BeBaiav UU@v thy KANow Kal ExAoyNv motslo0at == “to make firm and 
valid the calling and election already present,” i.e., in the development of > Apetn;: 
Hb. 3:14 (3:6): Eavaep tHv ApyNv th>o Unootdcews Léypt tédovc PeBaiav 
KataoymuEv. Participation in Christ is actualised for us when we grasp and hold the 
establishment” of ourselves as firm and valid in its firmness (validity). In 2 C. 1:7 
Edmic is called BeBaia in the sense that it is firm and does not waver. On the other 
hand, the Exayyeia is firm in R. 4:16 in the sense that it is valid and will be fulfilled. 
In general, BéBatoc maintains its original character in the NT, 1.e., that a thing is firm 
in the sense of being solidly grounded, though it acquires the note of validity in 
connection with certain substantives. 


This is true of BeBatoUv in Col. 2:6 f., where EppiCmpévot Kal ExouKodsopovpEvot 
Ev aUtW (sc. Xptot@) is extended and made more concrete by Kal BeBatovpevot th 
miotet KAOWcs ES1dayONTE, i.c., in instruction there followed assurance through ziottc. 
The assuring took place as a rooting and grounding in Christ. In 1 C. 1:8: Oc Kal 
BeBaiwoet UUGc ... denotes the establishment and assurance known in Christ. There is 
a similar expression in oriental Gnosticism, e.g., O. Sol. 38:16: “I was confirmed and 
won life and salvation; my foundation was established at the side of the Lord.” 
Mostly, however, we should expect otnpivew here rather than BeBo1oUv, for the 
former had become a technical term. Yet the two words are interchangeable, as may 
be seen from a comparison of 2 Th. 2:17 with Hb. 13:9. In R. 15:8 the original 
meaning is not so prominent. The link with the Gane OeoU, however, is worth 
noting. The truth of God is daily fulfilled, 1.e., in the establishment, 1.e., validation, of 
the promises of the Father through the ministry of Christ. Similarly in 2 Pt. 1:19 the 
TpopHntkOcs AGyoc is BéBanoc, 1.e., sure, reliable, but also valid; its declarations are 
fulfilled for faith by their enactment. Here a XOyoc 1s PEPonoc, not in so far as it 
maintains an insight, but in so far as it shows itself to be grounded in an event. This, 
and therefore the distinction from the Greek view, becomes even clearer in Hb. 2:2, 
which is to be rendered: “For if what was once spoken by angels showed itself to be 
valid, and every transgression and disobedience receives the appropriate punishment 











5 Cf. also A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im NF (1927), 614, 617. 
QO. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Syriac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 


... The 6yoc proves its “certainty” and “foundation” by its efficacy. It 1s BéBatoc, 
not as perspicacious, but as actual, effective and forceful. 


b. This usage, however, is closely related to a special meaning of BéBatoc, BeBaroUv, 
BeBaimoic present in both the Gk. and the Jewish world and developed in the legal 
sphere.” It was said of a seller who confirmed a purchase to the buyer in face of the claims 
of third parties that he accepted a BeBaiwoic, 1.e., a legally valid confirmation of the sale 
and therefore a guarantee (auctoritas, evictio). The buyer could demand of the seller: 
BeBaiwoa1, and if he did not do so could plead BeBarmoews against him. This legal 
commercial term is also found in the LXX. Lv. 25:23: kal f yf] oU xpaOrjostat sic 
BeBatwow: Eun yap Eotw N yf], Sti ApoorAvtor Kal TapouKor Upsic Eats Evavtiov Lov. 
Eic BeBatwow is a serviceable translation of in the sense of totally and for ever. 
What is meant in both the Heb. and the Gk. 1s that the land could not be sold definitively, 
i.e., with a legal guarantee. On this pt. cf. Lv. 25:30: kup@Ojostat FA oikia f oUoa Ev 
TOKEL TH EYOVGN TElyoo PeBaiws TH KtHouUEVW aUTHV. BeBaiacs here means definitive, 
legally guaranteed (excluding the nght of redemption or lapse 1n the year of jubilee). This 
legal sense remains even where there is no longer any question of a commercial 


transaction, and in such cases BeBaiwmotcg has the sense of legal guarantee. So Wis. 6:18 
and perhaps 3 Macc. 5:42. 


The technical sense persists in the NT. Hb. 6:16: kal m&on¢ aUtolc¢ Avtthoyiac 
mépac elc BeRaimotw (guaranteed, definitive) O OpKoc. Phil. 1:7: Ev te tol Seqpolc Lov 
Kal Ev th) AxoAoyid Kal BeBawwoet toU eUayyediov ... GnoAoyia, too, has a technical 
legal sense.’ The apostle understands his eUayyediCeoOat in prison as an apology, and 
at the same time as the fulfilment of a legally valid witness. The Gospel is legally 
validated in eUayyeriCeoOa1. That this does not apply only in this situation, but that 
preaching the Gospel is a kind of legal act, is shown by Hb. 2:2 ff. The vouoc is 
BéBatoc (of legal force, one might almost say), and how much more the owtnpie first 
spoken by the Kdptoc and then Ux0 tOv Akovodvtwv elc Huds EPePaid0yn, made 
effective and shown to be valid by the apostles. The legal terminology is retained in v. 
4: ovvertwaptvpoUvtoc toU NeoU onusiotc ... To the legal act of eUayyeriCecBat 
belongs the witness of God in miracles and signs: the owtnpia constitutes itself 
legally effective by signs and wonders in the Adyoc of the apostles. This is also the 
meaning in Mk. 16:20, except that here the saying is more pregnant; Knpvttetv is 
accomplished under the operation of the Lord as He gives force to the A6yoc in 
onuscia. The onusla do not prove the validity of the A6yoc; they are a way in which the 
valid Logos is more forcefully put into effect. This gives us the clue to 1 C. 1:6: In the 
Corinthian community the paptdpiov toU Xptotou has been given legal force by the 
apostles, even to the institution of rich yapiopata. It is open to question whether 2C. 
1:21 should not also be adduced here. As the dictionaries and catenae listed by 
Deissmann show, — Appafev is a legal term which stands materially in some relation 
to BeBaiworc8 On the other hand, the personal reference (Nuelc) and the connection 
with ypietv and o~payiCeo8a1 seem to point to a baptismal terminology such as is also 
found in | C. 1:8. It may be that Paul found himself forced by the legal term Appafav 


6 Deissmann B., 100-105; NB, 56; Cr.-K6., 218: Mitteis-Wilcken, II, 1, 188ff., 269: 
Q. Eger, Rechtsgeschichtliches z. NT (1918), 38 f. 

7 Loh. Phil., 24, n. 2. 

8 Cf. Athenag.Suppl., 22, where in formal similarity we have GxodoyeloOa1 and 
BeRatoUv alongside one another, though not identical in sense. 


to use BeBatoUv instead of otmpidetv, So that in this indirect way we have the 
intrusion of a legal character even in recollection of the sacrament. Cf. Ign.Phld., Intr.: 
oUc (the deacons) Katd 10 Idtov 0éA Nua Eotipicev Ev BeBarmovdvN TM AyiwW aUTOU 
TVEVUGTL. 


In post-apostolic lit. BeBaoUv etc. is used in the ordinaryense of “firm” or “inwardly 
secure,” cf. 1 Cl., 6, 2: BéBatoc Spduoc; 1, 2: BeBata mitotic; Just.Dial., 69, 1: BeBaia 
yv@oic; of “firm” or “well-grounded,” cf. 1 Cl., 47, 6: BeBarotéty ... ExkAnoia; lgn.Mg., 
13, 1: BeBarwOFvar Ev toic SOyaow toH Kupiou Kal TOV AnootOAMV ...; of “valid,” 1 CL, 
22, 1, and esp. Ign., where the sense of “legally valid” recurs: Mg., 4, 1; 11, 1; Sm., 8, 1 
and 2. 





Schlier 


péBnAoc, Pepniro. 


+ BéBnAo¢ 


BéBrAOc denotes a. the place which may be entered by anyone as distinct from 
GBatov~ and Gdutov, i.e., “accessible.” It corresponds exactly to the Lat. profanus. Soph. 


Fr., 109: &¢ te taBata Kal mpdg BEPnia.? It then acquires the further sense of what may be 
said publicly in contrast to what must not be uttered on religious grounds: Eur. Heracl., 


404: NAsyéa Kal BEBnAG Kal KekpvuLéva AOyia, Philostr.Heroic., p. 266, Boissonade: 


Intr. intransitive. 

Mg. ad Magnesios. 

esp. especially. 

Sm. ad Smyrnaeos. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* BeBrdAoc. Trench, 350 f.; Glotta, 18 (1930), 235; A. Merx, Die 4 kanon. Ev., II, 2, 1 
(1905), 67f.; Meinertz Past* 79, 107. 

1 Etym. either “accessible” from Bn- (EBnv), or “outside the threshold (By\6c),” v. E. 
Schwyzer, Indog. Forsch., 45 (1927), 252 ff. In both cases profanus == quod pro 
fano est. 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 7 

2 Eustath. Thessal.Comm. Hom. in II., p. 1003, 40 f.: 0 Brkoc, EE OU Kal BEBNAOC 
KLpiMs TOMO O Kal TH ToYOvTL BéouLoc Kal GBEBnAOSG O LN tow TOs. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die kragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Philostr. Flavius Philostratus, of Lemnos, representative of the Second Sophistic 
School, author as commissioned by the empress Julia Domna (d. 217), wife of 
Septimius Severus, of a life, containing many marvellous happenings, of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher and thaumaturge, Apollonius of Tyana. His Heroicis is written 
in the same strain, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1870. 

Heroic. Heroicus. 


BeBy AW te Kal AxopprytW ... Koyw. It is used b. of persons in the sense of “unsanctified” 
or “profane” == Guvntoc. Soph. Fr., 154; Anth. Pal., LX, 298: BéBnioc tedeti}e; Plut.Def. 
Orac., 16 (II, 712d): with Gubdyntoc; Orpheus in Tat.Or. Graec., 8, 4: Obpac ExideoOe 
BeBrAotc. 


In the LXX BéPrnAOs 1s used of things, predominantly as the equivalent of on, in the 
sense of that which 1s “loosed” and may be “used freely,” e.g., meats (1 Bac. 21:4 f. 
[Aptot]; Ez. 4:14 v1), vessels etc. It is the opp. of Gytoc and is par. to the antithesis of 
clean and unclean, 3 This use is still within a material conception of holiness. Then, as in 
b., there is an application to persons in the sense of “unclean” (Ez 21:25, alongside 
€vouoc; 3 Macc. 2:2, alongside Gvdowc; 2:14, alongside Opacvc; 4:16 PeBAW otduaTL, 
alongside memXavnusvly ppevi; everywhere in the sense of moral and religious 
depreciation of an enemy of God. 


In Philo BéBnAos 1s used figur, of a “profane disposition,” esp. in relation to the 
covetousness which remains even in disciplined action; * it is then used of persons, e.g., 
(with zopvn) of the raped and thereby profaned virgin who 1n consequence cannot 
become the wife of the holy high-priest. 


In the NT BéBnAoc occurs only in the Past. (4 times) and Hb. (once). This is in 
keeping with NT religion, which no longer distinguishes between holy and unholy 
things, nor, as in the esoteric Hellenistic religions, between sacred and profane 
persons. The repeated occurrence in the Past. and Hb. attests the stronger Hellenistic 
influence on the religious language of these Epistles, and especially the ethical and 
religious content which the term took on in the sphere of Hellenistic Judaism (— 
supra). 


1. As applied to material things in the Past., the word refers to Gnostic teachings 
which are scornfully described as profane and unholy wU@o01 (1 Tm. 4:7) and 
kevooowviat (1 Tm. 6:20: 2Tm. 2:16). In opposition to their claim to offer an inward 


Anth. Pal. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on 
ancient collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in 
the 10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. 
H. Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Def. De Defectu Oraculorum. 

Tat. Tatian, of Syria, won to Christianity in Rome by Justin, author c. 152 of an 
address to the Greeks in which he sharply attacks Greek culture, ed. E. Goodspeed in 
Die Altesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Or. Oratio ad Graecos. 

opp. oppositum. 

3 The task of the priests in Ez. 44:23: d15c€0v0w Avd Léoov Ayiov Kal BeBHAov Kal 
vd pé00v Akalaptov Kal Kabapou, cf. Lv. 10:10; Ez. 22:26. - 

4 Spec. Leg., I, 150: Em@vpia wEv oUv BéBydoc Kal AK&Vaptoc Kal Aviepoc oUCa:; 
Sacr. AC., 138: 10 ydp aloypOv BéBnrov, 10 SE PEBNAOV AaVvTOC Avigpov. 

5 Fug., 114, cf. Lv. 21:7: BeBnAwpeéevn (711). 

Past. Pastoral Epistles. 


truth of religion inaccessible to others, the Gnostic statements concerning God are 
actually seen to be outside the sphere of the holy God and His GospeP. 


2. As applied to persons, BéBnAoc in Hb. 12:16 (alongside mOpvoc) and | Tm. 1:9 
(alongside Gvéotoc, — supra) denotes profane men who are far from God; their 
unholiness includes ethical deficiency in accordance with the NT approach. Esau, 
with whom the BéBnioc is compared in Hb. 12:16, is in Judaism a type of the 
common mind which is unreceptive to God’ 


T BepnAow 


“To desecrate”: Heliod.Aeth., II, 25 (p. 64, 25, Bekker): teuévyn OeQv, ibid., X, 36 (p. 
308, 22, Bekker): tTéusvoc. 


Common in the LXX, usually as a rendering of 250n pi: thus of God Himself in Ez. 


13:19, of His name in Lv. 18:21; 19:12; of the temple of God in Ez. 23:39, of the holy 
day of God in Neh. 13:17 f., of His land in Jer. 16:18, of His covenant in y 54:20; 88:34, 
of the name of the priest in Lv. 21:9, and in the last passage (only in the LXX) with 
reference also to the violation of a virgin (cf. Sir. 42:10, supra, Heliod. Aeth., II, 25). 1 


In the NT the only use is at Mt. 12:5 of the violation of the Sabbath and at Ac. 
24:6 of that of the temple, in both cases in the sense of the OT view of holiness which 
is basically transcended in the NT 


Hauck 


+ BesCeBobr* (— oatpov). 


On the lips of the Pharisees in Mk. 3:22 and par.: Mt. 12:27 and par.: Lk. 11:18, 
this 1s a name for the prince of demons alluded to by Jesus in Mt. 10:25. It is with his 
help that Jesus is supposed to expel demons. In His answer Jesus tacitly substitutes 
Satan, since for Him the kingdom of demons stands under the one Satan. Only in Mt. 
10:25 does Jesus Himself use this name with reference to the accusation of His 
enemies. 


6 Cf. 3 Macc. 4:16 (— supra). 

7 Gn. r., 63 on 25:29: b.BB, 16h in Str.-B., III, 749. 

| With an ethical significance y 9:26 speaks of the ways of the sinner and y 88:31 of 
the violation of the divine statutes. 

2 Herm.s., 8, 6, 2: BeBrAOw of the name of God. 

Hauck Friedrich Hauck +, Erlangen (Vol. 1-6). 

* BeeCeBovr. For bibl. apart from the works listed in Pr.-Bauer, v. Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 


> Zn. Mt. and Schl. Mt. on 10:25; Kl. Mk. on 3:22; Hck. Mk., 48: Str.-B., I, on 
Mt. 12:24; Dausch Synpt*, 195. 


The orthography | and meaning are disputed. The main forms attested are 
BesdCepovir, BesCeBovaA, and BesACeBovf. The third of these 1s assimilated to 2 K. 1:2, 3, 
6, the second is a popular Palestinian form “ and may thus be regarded as local colour in B 
and usually in X, as opposed to most MSS which have BeeACeBovr. The latter is the 


normal form. It alone is found outside the NT, 3 and if all the OT passages originally had 
BesCeBova, 1t must rest on an independent tradition which penetrated into most of the NT 
MSS. The meaning of the name‘ js of little importance in the NT, for even Jos. did not 
understand that there probably underlay it the name of the god of Ekron, called 


in the OT.? After the NT we find the name in Origene and Hipp. (as Valentinian),7 more 
frequently in the Test. Sol.,” where the reference is to the prince of demons but there is no 
necessary equation with Satan. Only at Rev. 12:9 does the Armenian version substitute 
BesdCepovnd for 614 BoA0c. Elsewhere the name appears in a Jewish prayer to the planets 
which 1s obviously strongly syncretistic. 7 For the NT passages it is significant that, in 
agreement with the usage described, Beelzebul is for the Jews the name of one of the 
demon princes according to Mt. 12:24 (dpyov t@v Sayi@viov) and Mk. 3:30 (where the 








| The form BeACePova is no longer considered, being a variation of BeeACeBova, nor 
yet the obvious singularities of individual MSS. 

2 Cf. the assimilation of the Arabic art. before the sibilant. 

3 — n. 6-9. 

4 The possibilities considered are a. that BeeACeBova is an easier expression or 
cacophemy for BeeACepovf, the god of Ekron, in the latter case with the sense of the 
lord of filth == of idolatrous sacrifice; less probably b. that BeeACeBovr means the 
lord of habitation, 1.e., the one who dwells in the possessed, or the lord of the 


heavenly abode on high; and c. that BeeACeBovp is , 1.¢., the lord of enmity 

== €y0pdc. It may be mentioned that more recently the designation Zb/ (== Zebiil?) 
has been found in religious texts. In a poem from Ras Shamra the dying and rising 
god Alein is called Zb/ Bl, Syria, 12 (1931), 195 == Col., I, line 14f.; 213 == Col. 
WAV, 3, 9, 21, 29 and 40. The editor C. Virolleaud regards Zd/ as part. kal. and thus 
translates: “celui qui habite le zb/ du Baal de la terre”; he sees a similarity to such 
expressions as Zb/ B'l sdmt, Zbl B’l snt, Zbl B’lim (Syria, 12 [1931] 350). W. F. 
Albright, however, in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 46 
(Apr. 1932), 17, thinks that Z5/ (== Zebii/) is a name for the god. 

5 LXX in 4 Bac. 1:2,3 has Ev t® Baad pvlav 0e0v Axkdpav, but in v. 6 it has Ev th 
Baod, which should require aloybvy instead of Baad, as with the OT for 

(cf. R. 10:4 and comm. ad /oc.). Jos. did not understand this, cf. Ant., 9, 19: mpOg thv 
Axépav 0e0v Movlav, toUto ydp Nv Ovona th GeO. 

6 Orig.Cels., VII, 25: oU yap Apymv aUtOv (sc. TWV Satdva@v) O DEOc GAA , We 
aow ol MElot AOyo1, O "BeedCePovr". 

Hipp. Hippolytus. 

7 Hipp.Ref., VI, 34, 1: Kkadeltat ... O SuaBoroc SE O Apywv toU Kdopiov, BesrACeBoUA 
(5) OT@v dSaove. It is worth noting that in this passage the devil and the prince of 
demons BeeACeBovd are distinguished. 

Test. Sol. Testament of Solomon. 

8 C. C. McCown, The Test of Solomon, UNT, 9 (1922), Index, II. Here, too, 
BeeACeBovxr. is the prince of demons. Some MSS have secondary forms of the name 
with -el, in approximation to the names of angels. 

9 Reitzenstein Poim., 75 f. 


accusation of a league with Beelzebul is equal to the charge of rve0ua AKéOaptov Eye). 10 


This view 1s strengthened by the fact that in contemporary Judaism the conception of 
Satan as the accuser was not linked with that of demons and their princes (— d1dBoAoc, 
OLULOV). 


Foerster 


+ Bediap* (— otaBodoc). 


This name for the devil is found in the NT only at 2 C. 6:15: tic 5€ cvLaVNotC 
XptotoU mpOc Bediap. It cannot be determined with any certainty whether Paul had 
particular reasons for the choice of this unusual name. Though it might be a title for 
Antichrist, this is not likely. 


It is widely assumed that it derives from the name of a god of the underworld, cf. 2 S. 
22:5 and Ps. 18:4. In the OT the phrase or more often XN and 


is used to denote wrongdoers. The LXX renders the Heb. (dvrjp etc.) Xoude (1 

Bac lilo; 2212-10275 25:1 6.25; 30:22). na povonoc (Dt.-13213...Iu. 19°22; 20713; 2 Bde. 
16:7; 20:1; 23:6; 3 Bac. 20:10; 2 Ch. 13:7; yw 40:8), or napavousiv (Job 34:18), Appov 
(Prv. 6:12; 16:27; 19:28), doeByc¢ (Ju. 20:13A), Auaptwrde (Sir. 11:32), Avounua, Avouia 
(Dt. 15:9; 2S. 22:5; Ps, 18:4}, and Avipec tij¢ Anootaciac in 3 Bac. 20:13 ace. to A. 
Occasionally individual MSS retain the Heb. expression, as Ju. 19:22 ©; Ju. 20:13a (AG: 
Beda); Prv. 16:22, where EBp. has BéAvad for . The brooks of Belial in 2 S. 22:5; 

Ps. 18:4 are rendered yeiuappot Avouiac. In parts of the Asc. Is., 1 Jub. 1:20 (15:33.?) and 
always in Test. XII BeAiap is the name of the devil, as in Damasc., 4, 13 and 15; 5,°18; 8, 
2, where at least in 5, 18 it is not the name of Antichrist. It is first used as such in Sib., 2, 
167; 3, 63 and 73, and in the Lives of the Prophets, 17 (not 21). 2 In the Rabb. the use of 
the expression (is par. Yo that of the OT (b.Sanh., 11 1b; b.Qid., 66a),3 though 


10 Cf. Zn. Mt. on 12:24. 

* BeAtap. Comm. ad /oc.: Wnd., Bchm., Str.-B., Bousset-Gressm., 255, n. 1, 334 f., 
341; M. Friedlander, Der Antichrist (1901), 118ff.; W. Bousset, ERE, I, 578 ff.; 
Sickb. K+ 118f. Further lit. in Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

Asc. Is. Ascension of Isaiah. Christian version of an originally Jewish legend 
(Schirer, III, 386f.), ed. R. Charles, 1900. 

Test. XII Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian sense, dating from the 2nd or Ist century A.D. and consisting of addresses of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their descendants, ed. R. H. Charles, 1908. 

Damasc. Damascus Document, a Hebrew work discovered in 1910, partly admonitory 
and partly legal (Halacha) in content, possibly originating in Hasmonean or Roman 
times, ed. S. Schechter, 1910. 

2 Transl. by P. Riessler, A/fjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb d. Bibel (1928), 871 ff. 
Rabb. Rabbis, 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 

Qid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl., 49). 

3 Examples in Friedlander, 122, n. 2 and 3. 





it must be remembered that they understood as 4 and that of the later 


translators of the OT °A almost always rendered it Gxootacia, while © and © translate it 
variously as AvvunotaKtoc, Avvndotatoc, Araidssvtoc, Cvouoc. 3 Yet this does not justify us 
in speaking of a Rabb. doctrine of the Antichrist Beliar, since there seem to be only 

isolated and obscure references to the doctrine of Antichrist in the Rabbis ~*~ (— 
Xpiotd0/Avtixp1otos). 





Foerster 


+ BédAoc* 


“Pointed weapon,” “javelin,” esp. “arrow,” 1 Ps.-Apollod. Bibl., IT, 4: BéAeot 
nmeTopmuUéevois (burning arrows). In the LXX it is used for ., Is. 5:28; 7:24; 37:33, Sir. 
192123 fier. sit: 26-12. 


In myths it is used for lightning, Hdt., 1V, 79; Pind.Nem., 10, 15; of the rays of the 
sun, Aesch.Choeph. 286, or of the moon or fire, Hipp., 531; El, 1159. Thus many gods 
are armed with the Bédoc in Gk. mythology, esp. Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite and 


48. Dt., 117 on 13:14; further examples in A. Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement 
(1928), 83, n. 2 and 3; cf. Moore, I, 166, n. 2. 

5 Dob. Th’, 270, 3 (2). 

6 As against Friedlander. 29°72 W°N is also found in Sir. 11:32, and Friedlander also 
suspects it in the orig. Heb. of 1 Macc. 1:11; 10:61; 11:21; 2 Macc. 4:11, p. 121, 1-4. 
* Békoc. HW, s.v. “Bogen,” I, 197; E. Kalt, Bibl. Real/ex. (1931), II, 350; Meinertz 
Gefbr.4 103. 

| Examples may be found in Liddell-Scott, s.v.; on the etymology, v. Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergl. Wort., I, 689 f.; on BaAA@, root Bed-, Bar-, BAn-. 

Ps.-Apollod. Pseudo-Apollodor, ed. R. Wagner in Mythographi Graeci, 1926. 

Bibl. Bibliography. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 
century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Nem. Nemea. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Choeph. Choephori. 

El. Electra. 


Eros. 2 When the god shoots his arrow, the result is death or mortal sickness, Hom.II., 1,45 
ff., 24, 758. Great spiritual agitation might also be caused in this way, Eur.Med., 628. 
iuépov BéAoc, Aesch.Prom., 649 (of passionate love). The arming of deity with bows and 
arrows 1s also common in the world of Semitic religion 


Similarly, the OT speaks of the divine armament. The rainbow 1s originally the bow 
with which God shoots in the storm and which He then hangs up in the clouds. The 
original mythical conception is present in weakened form at Gn. 9:13. * The lightning is 
His burning arrow, Ps. 7:13; w 143:6; Hab. 3:9 ff. Sunstroke and drought are traced back 
to the deadly arrows of the burning midday sun at y 90:5. God shoots the ungodly with 
His arrows, Dr. 32:23, 42; yw 63:7. The sufferer bemoans the fact that he has been the 
target of God's arrows, Lam. 3:12; Job 6:4; 34:6. Joash shoots an arrow of victory from 
Yahweh (BéA0¢ omtnpiac tH Kupiw) against Aram in 4 Bac. 13:17. The servant of the 
Lord is compared to a chosen arrow in Is. 49:2. The picture of the divine armament is 
carried into the ethical and spiritual realm in Is. 59:17. In later Judaism En. 17:3 speaks of 
the place where God's weapons (bow, arrows, fiery sword and lightnings) are stored. 
Philo, on the other hand, characteristically uses the old image in a psychological context. 


The NT BéAoc occurs only in Eph. 6:16. The righteous is here addressed as God's 
warrior. As in ancient mythology God strives against hostile chaos, so here the 
righteous is challenged to a spiritual but very real battle against Satan. The picture of 
his equipment is taken from Is. 59: 17 cf. also 4 Bac. 13:17: Békoc cmtnpiacs (= 
supra). The menace of Satan's weapons is brought out by the fact that his arrows are 
called nemopopéve,/ But whereas in the OT use of the image man has no defence 
against the arrows of God, in the NT the real defence (— qureov", v. 16) of the 
righteous against satanic attacks lies in his union with God (— aiottc). 


Hauck 


2 For examples, v. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie u. Rel. gesch. (1906), Index, s.v. 
“Pfeil,” e.g., 1071, 1; 1226, 1; 1309, 17. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

Med. Medea. 

Prom. Prometheus Vinctus. 

3 A. Jeremias, D. AT im Lichte des AO3 (1916), 421 f.; thus, e.g., Ramman-Adad is 
portrayed with a bundle of lightning and double-headed axe, cf. A. Jeremias, 
Handbuch der altoriental. Geisteskultur (1929), 370 f., No. 200, 202 J. Leipoldt, D. 
Religionen in d. Umwelt d. Urchristent. (1926), No. 116 ff. 

4 Cf. QO. Procksch, Genesis, ad loc. 

5 Det. Pot. Ins., 99: Kd, oc ISMv Epmtoc EtpHOn SewoU maou PéAEow. 

6 Cf. Dib. Gefbr., ad loc. (Excurs.: “Das Bild v. d. Waffenrtistung d. Frommen’). A. 
Harnack, Militia Christi (1905); Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 214f.; H. Junker, “Uber 
iran. Quellen der hell. Aionvorstellung” == Vortr. Bibl. Warburg, 1 (1923), 125ff., 
esp. 140 (Persian examples of the motif of the spiritual armour in the fight against 
evil); Roscher, I, 1770, 4. 

7 For allegorical interpr., Ong.Hom. in Ex., I, 5 (p. 153, 5): cogitationes iniicit malas 
et concupiscentias pessimas, Orat., 30, 3: temptations: Eus.Hist. Eccl., X, 4, 58: 240n. 


BiaConar, Practyc 


+ Biacopa.* 


A. BidConai in Ordinary Greek. 


Like Pia and its Sanskrit cognates, 4 BidCouat always denotes a forced as distinct from 
a voluntary act. msiOet is expressly contrasted with it; Dio C., 36, 3: xeieta1 nc Ndiov A 
Buacetar. The BuaCousvoc acts as an unwilling conscript. The exercise of force does not 
have to be by an external act, but may find expression 1n self-willed utterance (Demosth., 
21, 205) or the heretical representation of views (Gelas.Hist. Eccl., II, 17, 1; 20, 1). Yet in 
the use of the word these refinements are exceptional. The active is rare. The mid., which 
easily passes over into the pass., has usually the sense of “to force,” “to compel,” “to 
overpower (sometimes militarily and sometimes sexually); the pass. means “to be 
constrained or oppressed.” Whether the reference 1s to compulsion by higher powers 
(nature or fate), or whether man compels himself or natural forces, there 1s always the 
effective achievement of an act of force, or an attempt at such. In the rch use in relation 
to military action, maltreatment, compulsion of various kinds and even religious 
constraint, we can see clearly this basic sense of the exercise of hostile force. 











B. BudCouai in the NT. 


The two NT passages in which BiaCouai 1s used (Mt. 11:12; Lk. 16:16) demand 
special treatment in virtue of their differences in linguistic structure and context. 


* Buacouwat KtA. Apart from the comm., Kthner-Blass-Gerth, 13 (1892), 382f.; I, 13 
(1898), 120f., 293, 325: Cr.-K6., 219 f.; Deissmann NB, 85f.; Moult.-Mill., s.v.; Pr.- 
Bauer, s.v.; Str.-B., I, 598 f.; 601 ff. M. Schneckenburger, Beitrag z. Einleitung i. NT 
(1832), 48ff.; Alex. Schweizer, ThStKr, 9 (1836), 90-122: A. Meyer, Jesu 
Muttersprache (1896), 88f., 157f£.; Dalman WJ, I, 113ff.; J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu v. 
Reiche Gottes@ (1900), 192 ff.. A. Merx, Evel. Mr. (1902), 189 f.; Evel. Lk. (1905), 
331; A. Harnack, SAB, 1907, 947 ff.; H. Windisch, D. mess. Krieg u. das Urchristent. 
(1909), 35f.: ZNW, 27 (1928), 166; M. Dibelius, Die urchristl. Uberlieferung v. Joh. 
d. Téufer (1911), 23ff.; H. Scholander, ZNW, 13 (1912), 172ff.. M. Goguel, Jean 
Baptiste (1928), 60ff., A. Pallis, Notes on St. Luke and the Acts (1928): W. Bussmann, 
Synpt. Stud., II (1929), 170ff. I aim to present the comparative linguistic material and 
history of exposition in an independent treatise the results of which are briefly 
summarised in this art. For defin, cf. Hesych : BuaCetat == Biaiws Kpateltar; Thomas 
Mag.3, p. 35, 14f., Ritschl: GvayKaCei Exl Euyoyou pwovov: PiaCew SE Kal Ex! Aybyov, 
olov EBiaoato tO PeULa toU motapoU [tv vaUv]. 

| Walde-Pokomyv, Vergl. Wort., I, 666 ff. 

Dio C. Dio Cassius Cocceianus, of Nicea in Bithynia (c. 155-235 A.D.), a high Roman 
official, the author of a history of Rome in 80 books from Aeneas to his own time, ed. 
P. Boissevain, 1894 ff. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Gelas. Gelastus, of Cycicus, compiler (c. 475 A.D. in Bithynia) of an ecclesiastical 
history only partially extant, ed. G. Loeschcke and M. Heinemann, 1918. 

Hist. Historia Ecclesiastica. 


1. Mt. 11:12 belongs to a series of related sections dealing with John the Baptist, 
his position in relation to the merciful readiness of Jesus to help as the heart of His 
Messianic action (11:1—6), his human character (v. 7-8), his place in the divine 
history of revelation (v. 9-15), his reception by the people (v. 16-19). The concluding 
woes on the cities of the lake (v. 20-24) are part of the call to repentance issued to the 
people, who in these sayings are shown to be fickle and impenitent sensation- 
mongers. The greatness of the Baptist is first indicated; he is more than a prophet, for 
he is the GyyeAoc (v. 10) who precedes the Messiah according to Mal. 3:1 and Ex. 
23:20, he is Elias (v. 14), and he is greater than any born of women (v. 11). His 
limitation is that he does not belong to the age in which the BaotAeia deploys its 
power. Rather, in v. 13f. he is set in the time of the Law and the prophets, which 
comes to its conclusion in him. Hence, when it is said in this context: dz0 5& Tv 
NuepWv Iadvvov toU RartiotoU Ewes Aptt N Pactreia TMV OUpavOv PidaCetat Kal 
Biaotal ApraCovow aUtHv, these words obviously characterise the dominion of 
heaven as it has presented itself since the turn given to affairs by John. 





A first possibility a. 1s to take BiaCeta1 in the sense of an intr. mid.: “the rule of God 
breaks in with power, with force and impetus.” “, 3 It might be argued against this 
interpretation that it truncates the basic eschatological reference of the Baotvsia concept. 
But shortly after the same Mt. has dpa EpOacev (12:28, as at Lk. 11:20). The triumphs 
against demons are regarded by the Synoptists as decisive indications of the new situation 
which consists in the coming into effect of the divine rule. At the same time, the kal 
Biaotal ApxaCovow aUtv causes difficulty, since it is construed most naturally as an 
interpretation of the first part of the statement, Biaotai agreeing with BidCetat. Since the 
reference (— Biaotic) is obviously to a powerful hostile action, it seems better to seek an 
explanation which will better harmonise the two parts of the saying. 


b. This is not achieved with the mid.: “The kingdom of heaven compels or forces”; 
indeed, this is out of keeping with the whole conception of the BaotAsia in the Synoptists. 


c. The pass. 1s hardly more successful. Adopted since Cl. Al., its interpretation i 
bonam partem was popularised by Luther. BuaCsoOa1 is here taken to denote the ardent 
pressure of needy souls from the time of the Baptist to “seize the kingdom as a ee 4 
Biaceo8at, however, is not used for laudable striving, but for hostile acts of force. 


2 So Melanchthon, F. C. Baur, Zahn and Harnack. 

3 In the pres., we find this use in Aesch.Ag., 1510: BidGeto1 wéAacApre (he rages); 
Demosth., 55, 17: «dv Bidontai mote, of an inrushing flood: often of compelling 
Ovéy«n: Diod. S., IV, 11, 3: Jos.Ant., 2, 114; 3, 5. Joh. Malalas (Corp. Script. Byz. 
[Dindorf], 686): eic we PidCetar oUpdviov OWe. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

4 Cl. Al.Strom., IV, 2, 5: V, 3, 16; VI, 149, 5; VI, 17, 149: Quis Div. Salv., 21, 3; 
Iren., [V, 37, 7 (MPG, 7, 1103c):; Orig. in Joh., VI, 19, 105: Frasmus, Luther and 
many moderns. 

5 We might adduce as similar Theocr.Idyll., 22, 9: BiaCeoPa1 Gotpa; Hdt., IX, 41: td 
ooayia; cf. Max. Tyr., V, 1g: though always mid., not pass. In these passages, 
however, we have the pagan conception that the one who prays or sacrifices can exert 
pressure on the deity. This applies to the bold expression in Cl. Al.Quis Div. Salv., 21, 


Again, we have already seen that in the whole series of sayings (Mt. 11:1—24) the 
assessment of the relation of the people to the kingdom of God 1s exactly the opposite. 
Against this interpretation, however, the main argument is provided by the other sayings 
of Jesus concerning entry into the kingdom. In view of Mk. 10:17 ff.; Mt. 5:3 ff.; 7:21, 
and also the present chapter (27-29), 1t is hardly conceivable that He should have spoken 
of men deliberately and successfully seeking to wrest the kingdom to themselves. The 
Synagogue can certainly speak of the forceful initiation of the days of the Messiah by 
penitence, the keeping of the commandments and especially the study of the Torah and 
almsgiving. » But this is diametrically opposed to all that is said by the Synoptists 
conceming entry into the kingdom of God (— Baotreia, 588). It can be required in Lk. 
13:24: Aywviteoe cloeiOelv 510 tic otevilc OUpac. But this is hardly Pia4CeoOa1 in the 
sense of pious seizure. The inner difficulty 1s only increased by the second part of the 
verse. ApxaCew can certainly mean to attain something by resolute appropriation. But 
when it is linked with BiaCecOa1 and Biaotat, it merely serves to give added emphasis to 
the basic thought of hostile seizure by violence. / d. It would be linguistically possible to 
decide for a pass. in bonam partem as follows: “The dominion is powerfully advanced by 


God."8 Materially, this would amount to much the same as a. But the second part of the 
verse then confronts us with the same difficulty. 











e. The only option is to consider the possibilities of a pass. i# malam partem. This 
would at least correspond to current usage. The saying might be pronounced against the 
Zealots:? the rule of heaven is sought by unprincipled enthusiasts 1n violent action. The 
difficulty here is that Mt. is concerned with the prophets, the Law, the Baptist, Jesus and 
the BaotAsia. It is thus hard to see the point of a special reference to an irrelevant subject 
when we naturally expect an important insight on the situation depicted. In any case the 
Zealot movement had already been started before the appearance of John. The conjecture 
that something of this kind is in view, at least 1n the source of the utterance, 1s perhaps 


better supported by the form of the saying in Lk., which draws on the same source (= 
612). 


We are thus brought f. to the pass. interpretation in malam partem which refers the 
BiaCeo0a1 to the enemies of the divine rule, 1.c., that 1t 1s contested, attacked or 
hampered*~ by contentious opponents.11 This explanation has a twofold advantage. It 
corresponds to most of the linguistic parallels. And the second part of the saying can 
be construed in the same sense as an elucidation of the hostile BuaCeo0a1, namely, that 
it is taken from men by the violent!? The surest key to what is meant by dpvdcetv is 





3: OeOv Bidécac0at. Paus., II, 1, 5 shows that even in the Gk. sphere, however, there is 
still a feeling that this is presumption: td Oela Busoacbat; the reference is to the 
transgression of divinely ordained natural restrictions. 

6 H. Scholander, 172 ff.; Str.-B., I, 599 f. 

7 When dpxacetv is linked with BiéCeo8a1, it usually denotes hostile plundering: 
Plut.Apophth. (Pompetus), I, 203c:; Luc.Hermot., 22; Luc.Nec., 20; Herodian Hist., 


II, 3, 23. There is a surprising par. in Tg. Is., 21, 2, where O1N is linked with 172 in a 
statement that the oppressors will be oppressed and the robbers robbed. 

8 Magna vi praedicatur: C. A. F. Fritzsche Mt., ad Joc. 

9 Alex. Schweizer; B. Weiss; J. Weiss; Wellhausen: Windisch. 

10 BuaCeo8a1 as “hamper”: Ju. 13:15 ©; 13:16 A; Jos.Ant., 1, 261. 

11 So esp. the Syr. sy Sye; Eth. and old Latin; It.: vim patitur; Wulf. Of the moderns, 
Bretschneider, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Merx, Dalman, Schlatter; M. Dibelius 
suggests regents in the spirit world. 

12 On dpndCew, — 472 f. 





given by Mt. himself in the only other place in his Gospel in which this word occurs: 
O movnpOc Apacer TO Eomappévov Ev th Kapdsid aUtoU (13:19). In this context it 
means taking the seed away from someone. Hence in our present saying, if we are to 
use a similar instance for the purpose of interpretation, the meaning is that by 
ApxaCew violent enemies close the kingdom to men, not allowing those who desire to 
enter to do so (Mt. 23:13)!% If this is correct, then in the description of the present 
state of the divine rule we have urgent emphasis on the fact that it is hampered by all 
the hostile forces which in the days of Jesus seek to foil His work. The strongly 
negative tone of the utterance is striking. It is partly explained, however, by the first 
passage in this whole series of sayings concerning John the Baptist: for we are told at 
the outset that John as a BuaCopevoc is in the prison of the Piaotyjc, and this dominates 
the whole section. Indeed, as we have seen already, the note of repentance is found 
right on into the story of the sulking children, so that in the context there is a special 
reason for this reference to the forces which hamper the BaotAeia. All that we read 
elsewhere in Mt. shows that Jesus has in view the forces which were opposed to Him 
in the Judaism of His day. 











2. Lk. 16:16 stands in a chain of sayings which can hardly be compared with Mt. 
11 for closeness of theme. Yet there is a common link provided by the words 
Maptoalo. and especially vouoc. Thus the theme in Lk. 16:14—18 is not John the 
Baptist but the nghteousness of the Pharisees and the validity of the Law. Without 
any preparation we suddenly come upon the saying: O vouloc Kal ol mpo@ftat Léxpt 
Tadvvov: ax0 tote  Pactrsia toU OcoU eUayyediCetan Kal Ac elc aUtNV PidCetat. 
Even here, however, John is put in the time of the Law and the prophets, whereas the 
new era is characterised by the eUayyediCeo0o01—this is a distinctive feature in Lk. 
The subject of the saying with BidCetar is not Baotieia, as in Mt., but 2c. 


If we first try to interpret the saying as under f. in Mt., we must take 1t in the mid. a.: 
“Every man exerts force against it.” ~ " In this case, however, if there were a contrast with 
cUayyeniCetat, we should expect an advers. GAG instead of kat. But in any case, this 
rendering is impossible, because in Gk. BidCeo0a1 sic does not mean “to exert force 
against” but “forcefully to press into”; “to fight against” would be Braceo0a1 with the 
accus., and if a preposition were used it would be apdéc or ETL. b. Philologically possible 
is the pass.: “Every man 1s pressed into,” : along the lines of Lk. 14:23: avayKacov 
clocAGelv. But this is artificial and is not supported by Gk. parallels. 


With full assurance we can thus assume that this time we have a mid. act.: “Every 
man presses in.’ The picture, which reminds us of the dymviteobe elceOelv of 


13 That men may hamper and delay the Messianic age by their sin is also taught by 
the Rabbis: b.Ket., ll la; Midr. HL, 2, 7; cf. H. Scholander, ZNW, 13 (1912), 172 ff.; 
Str.-B., I, 599 ff. 

14 Jerome: omnis in illud vim facit. More recently Schl. Lk., 549. 

15 For extended references, v. my special study. Here we might mention Thuc., I, 63, 
4: Demosth., 7, 32: Polyb., I, 74, 5; Diod. S., XL, 50, 4; Jos.Bell., 2, 262; PhiloVit. 
Mos., I, 108; Plut. Otho, 12 (I, 1072c). BuaGeo8o1 with accus., Jos.Ant., 4, 121; 14, 
173; with mpdc or Ei, Polyb., II, 67, 2: IIL, 43, 6; Diod. S., IL, 19, 7. 

16 Pesh.; Wulf. More recently Schneckenhurger, Cr.-K6., Wellhausen. 

17 Ephr., cf. Merx Lk., 331: other Syr. and the Old Latin. More recently Harnack, 
Dalman, Zahn, Windisch, Pr.-Bauer 





13:24, expresses the resolute and directed movement of crowding masses. It 1s thus in 
keeping with the missionary basis of Luke's historical work, for which 
ceUayyeniCeo0at is a characteristic of the new age with its conversion of the heathen. 
With joyful pathos the character of the eUayyéMov is revealed through this 7Gc, which 
can only be meant hyperbolically if what is considered is evident success and not a 
basic universalism. It assures to every one an entry unhampered by any restrictions. 


Thus in the source common to Mt. and Lk. it must have been said of John the 
Baptist that he marked a turning-point in the times; the old comes to an end in him 
and the BaotXeia is inaugurated with the work of Jesus. As regards the praceo8at, 
however, the more difficult Mt. text gives the impression of being more original. Lk. 
seems to be secondary, since things are smoothed and simplified, the Biaotat clause is 
omitted, and the whole is incorporated into the missionary interest of LK8 
Consideration of the Aram. background seems to support even more strongly the 


priority of Mt. is probably the Aram. original of BidCeoQa1.19 OJIN can mean both 
to exert force and to rob. On the other hand, neither the pass. eUayyediCetat nor the elc 


aUthv Biacetat of Lk. can be traced back to an Aram. use of 


3. The significance of the saying from the standpoint of biblical theology is 
primarily as follows. In both Mt. and Lk. the BaotXeia 1s viewed in such a way that 
after the work of the Baptist it dawns with the work of Jesus. Thus, whatever the basic 
eschatological convictions, it is seriously thought to be present in Jesus. In the 
Synoptists the presence and future of the divine rule are brought together in Jesus, 
who 1s the Bearer of salvation both present and future. Jesus speaks here as He who 
inaugurates the new epoch which replaces and transcends all that has gone before, the 
Law, the prophets and the Baptist. To this degree the saying underlies that of Paul in 
R. 10:4, 1.e., that Christ 1s the téAoc of the Law (cf. Jn. 1:17). If, however, the 
BaotAeia 1s also shown to be under the pressure of violent men which stand in its way, 
this means that serious account is taken of the fact that the rule of God does not 
playfully disarm all opposition with self-evident directness. On the contrary, it enters 
a way of suffering irrespective of the divine sovereignty, which is indeed expressed in 
this basic concept of faith. It is not for nothing that the piaCeo0a1 experienced by 
Jesus 1s also referred to the Baotieia. Coming effectively into this temporal world, it 
is exposed to acts of hostility and violence. The secondary form in Lk. does not have 
merely the same conception of the times; it also has the same view of the present 
lordship and Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus is the decisive turning-point. For Lk.., 
however, the true characteristic of the Baoteia in the present situation 1s to be seen in 
the pressing into it of those for whom the collective Gc triumphantly discloses the 
missionary horizon. Yet there is here no final divergence. The varied attempts of the 
Evangelists to solve the meaning of the Baotieia derive basically from their 
fundamental concern with the great reality of the fact of Christ. In content both the 
persecution of enemies and the addition of those who are no longer impeded by the 








18 Cf. Harnack, op. cit., 949. 
19 Cf. Dalman WJ, I, 113 ff., after rejection of and (which has no pass.). 
A. Meyer, 88 f. favoured , “to take in possession.” Schl. Mt., 368 inclines like 


Dalman to , adducing Tanch. (Buber) NWN 73, 6, 108. Tg. Is., 21, 2 especially 
might also be mentioned (— n. 7). 


old barriers are negative and positive signs of the one reality that the decisive change 
has been forcefully initiated and that this necessarily implies a state of conflict. 


+ Biaotis. 


Biaotis is an extremely rare word. So far as we know, as a subst. in the pregnant 
sense of “violent men,” it occurs for the first trme in Mt. 11:12. To be sure, we often find 
Buatac in Pindar in the sense of “strong,” “bold” or “brave.” 1 Thus in Pyth., 1, 10 Biatdc 
Apne denotes the wild god of war (cf. Anth. Pal., VII, 492, 3, Anyte). We also find it as 
an attribute in Pind.Pyth., 4, 419 f.: Biatdc Avijp; 6, 28: Avtidoyoc Biatdc, Olymp., 9, 75: 
uadelv HatpoKdov Biatdv voov; Nem., 9, 51 (of wine): Biatdv xaida. Apart from Pyth., 1, 
42: cool Kal yepol Biatai, its use is always adjectival and it hardly sheds much light on 
the meaning of the NT word. The classical writers, also LXX and Jos., the main 
Hellenistic authors, give us no further help. Nor do the pap. In Philo there is only one 
doubtful reference, namely, Agric., 89, which speaks of the stormy waves of the passions 
beating against the ship of the soul, and in which the cod. MH read: tfj¢ woyfic UXO 
BiaotOv Katanvedvtov sic aUTHV TAOOv Te Kal GduKnUdtov Avtippenovons Kal 
Kdvonévys EEaipousvov ExBaivy tO KUua. Cod. G (and with it Cohn. Wendl.), however, 
rightly has the vl.: Uxd Biag tH&v.? Elsewhere Biaotls is used medically in Aretacus, IV, 
12, 12 of gout. It then occurs in patristic expositions of Mt. 11:12; ~ and later still in 
Eustathius Macrembolites (12th cent. A.D.) De Ismeniae et Ismenes amoribus, 5 as a link 
in the series: wovydc, AKdAaotOC, Biactie. 








Directed by this later development, we do better not to follow the harmless lyrical 
conception of Pindar but to be guided by the analogy of similar Bia derivatives. Thus 
Biaotéov calls for consideration. A saying of Epict. runs: 4 ou Biaotéov tTHVv vot GAAG 
me1otéov. Or again, Biaotdc: Choricius in Lib.Or. (IV, p. 793, 13, Reiske): Piaotd 
mpayuata. Or again, BuaotiuKdc: PhiloSpec. Leg., II, 35: ovvnOsiac, Biaotiucatatov 
mpayuatoc, of the compulsion of habit. Or again, the subst. Biaowoc: Plut.Amat., 11 CI, 
755d): Apxayn Kal Biacudc. Everywhere it is obvious that the idea of a violent act is 
predominant. As a first substitute for the subst., 6 BiaCouevoc is common: Diod. S., IV, 
12, 5: toic BiaCousvov, of the violent centaurs; XVI, 27, 1:  Uxepoyn tot PiaCouévov, of 


subst. substantive. 

1 Biat&c (—1¢) is nomen agentis for Bido8at, as Biaotrc for PiaCopat. 

Pyth. Pythia. 

Olymp. Olympia. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

Agric. De Agricultura. 

2 Strictly speaking, these are not variants but scribal interpretations. 

3 Suic. Thes., s.v. adduces Basil, Chrysostom and Isidore of Pelustum, who all 
support the exposition of Cl. Al. (— biavzomai, n. 4). 

4 C. Wotke, “Epikur Spruchsammlung,” No. 21, Wiener Studien, 10 (1888), 193. 
Lib. Libanius, of Antioch (314-393 A.D.), teacher of Julian, one of the 4th century 
Sophists, of whom we have the autobiography, a comprehensive collection of letters 
and many addresses, ed. R. Férster, 1903 ff. 

Or. Orati(ones). 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Amat. Amarotius Liber. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 


the overwhelming power of the violent. Mostly adj., but in the same sense, 1s Bictoc: 
Hom.Od., 2, 236: Epdew Epya Pia, of violent crime; Soph.Ant., 1140: Buaiag vooov; 
Thuc., II, 36, 6: Biawtatog tv noMt@v, of the most violent; Hdt., VI, 170: axoBavelv 
Biaiw Saver, cf. Plat.Resp., VIII, 566b; Tim., 64d: 70 zapd pdow Kal Biaiov ywousvov 
ma90c (at least “forceful”); Plat-Resp., III, 399a. where we have Ev zéon Biaiw Epyacia 
alongside Ev noAsuiKh] mpdéer ; Resp., X, 603c, where there is a distinction between Piator 
and Exovoiat mpdéeic. Josephus, too, uses Piatoc in this way, so that the element of hostile 
violence is emphasised. 


Thus the Biaotis is the violator, the man of force who achieves his desires by 
theft. In Mt. 11:12 the word corresponds to the preceding Piaceo8at, which, as we 
have shown, must be referred to the violence of the foes of Jesus in the persecution 
and hampering of the rule of God. It is worth noting that Origen in his Hom. in Lev., 
IV, 4 (p. 320, 7 ff.), restrained by the obvious meaning of Bicotiec, gives an 
ambiguous interpretation of the second clause in Mt. 11:12: among the raptores are 
both the boni who desire and therefore take the kingdom and the ma/i who usurp it. 
As the Memphitic rendering perceived, however, the latter is the only correct choice. 
Thus in the case of Biactal GpxzaCovotw we must reject the exposition in bonam 
partem © The meaning indicated by the Bia_is “violently to assault the divine rule, and 
to rob those who come to it of its blessing.” 


Schrenk 


BiBAoc, BipAtov* 


Od. Odyssey. 

Ant. Antigone. 

5 Cf. Schl. Mt., 368. 

Hom. in Lev. Homilies on Leviticus. 

6 In Cl. Al., Bengel, Zn. and Harnack the Bia is explained to mean that the “children 
of wisdom” (Bengel) use force to enter the divine kingdom. 

7 For all other pts. — BiaceoVat. 

Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Ziirich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 

* BiBAoc, BiBAiov. L. Low, “Graph. Requisiten u. Erzeugnisse bei d. Juden” in Beitr. z. 
Jtid. Altertskde., 1 (1870). S. Krauss, Talmud. Archdologie, II] (1912), 132ff.; RE3, 
XVII, 766 ff.; T. Birt. Das antike Buchwesen (1882), 12ff.; Handbuch der klass. 
Altertumswiss.?, I, 3 (1913), 247-382: K. Dziatzko. in Pauly-W., III (1899), 939 ff., 
s.v. “Buch”; Untersuchungen tiber ausgewdhlte Kapitel des antiken Buchwesens 
(1900): W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Romern (1921). 32f. On BipBA—, 
BupA—: Moiris, Lex Atticum oo p. 88, Pierson-Koch; K. Meisterhans-E. 
Schwyzer, Gramm. der att. Inschr? (1900), 28; Kithner-Blass-Gerth, I, 70: A. 
Maidhof, Zur Begriffsbestimmung der Koine (1912), 303 ff. On BipAapistov, 
BiBArsaptov, BZ, 6 (1908), 171. J. Hanel, “D. Schriftbegriff Jesu,” BFTh, 24 (1919). 
Book of Life etc.: Weber, 242, 282 f.; Dalman WJ, I, 171; P. Volz, Jtid. Esch. (1903), 
93f.; Bousset-Gressm., 258: H. Zimmern in E. Schrader, KAY, II (1903), 400 ff.; B. 
Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien, II (1925), 124ff.; L. Ruhl, “De mortuorum judicio,” 
RVV, II, 2 (1903), 68, 1O1ff.; J. Weiss, D. Offb. d. Joh. (1904), 57ff.. Zahn Einl., II, 
600, 608 f.; A. Schlatter, D. ATi. d. joh. Apk. (1912), 61f.; W. Sattler, “D. Buch mit 7 


+ BipAoc. 


1. The general use. BuBAtov is a loan-word from the Egyptian. It denotes in the first 
instance the shrub of the papyrus and then its bark; 1 BiBpAtvoc is what is prepared from this 
shrub.” The original form 1s BUBAOc, BuBAtov. BiBAtov arises from the second word by 
assimilation, and BipA0c 1s formed accordingly. From the Ist cent. B.C. BiBA— is crowded 
out by BuBA—, which is the nor according to Attic judgment. B13A—, however, is revived 
by itacism. There are vacillations from the Ist cent. A.D. Thus Josephus usually has 
BuBsr0c, but occasionally employs the older form. 





Writing material made of papyrus replaces the wooden tablet in Greece as early as the 


6th cent. B.C.* The term thus comes to be applied to inscribed paper.s In particular it is 
used for a roll of papyrus. But it also comes to be used of other writing materials such as 
tablets, leather, skin and parchment, and of what is written on them. 


It thus comes to denote a book, a letter, a record, or a statute. / In the LXX BiBAiov is 
more common. Like PifpAoc, it is almost always used for . It is mpossible to establish 
any material distinction between the two terms. There is simply a preference in certain 
formulae. When an author refers to an earlier volume of his work or quotes the volume of 


another writer, he may use either. 8 Ip the LXX, too, BiBXiov does not have any distinctive 
meaning which is not in certain circumstances expressed by BipAoc at least in some MSS. 


2. BiBAot lepat. According to Jos.Bell., 2, 159 the Essene prophets are 
ovvtnphoetv td tho alpéoemc AUTMV PiBAia. This refers to the OT but perhaps 
embraces more than the Canon, for according to 2, 142 the Essenes must swear: 
ovVTnpioetv TA thc alpécewmc AUTOV Pipria. This use of BifXo1 lepai corresponds to 
the observation that occasionally in the imperial period this expression is chosen for 
the hieratic book? We can thus understand why the Ephesian books of magic are 
called BiBAotin Ac. 19:19. 


Siegeln,” II, ZNW, 21 (1922), 43ff.. W. Briickner, Die grosse und die kleine 
Buchrolle in d. Offb. Kp. 5 u. 10 (1923); Rohr Offt, 129. 

1 Jos.Ant., 2, 246. 

2 Ibid., 2, 220: mréyua Bipdtwvov. 

3 LXX: | Esr. 1:31 B; Jos.: Ant., 12, 113; Vit., 365; Polyb., III, 34, 3; Diod. S., XVI, 
3, 8. On the other hand Aristeas always has Bipioc, BiBAia. 

4 The wooden tablet muciov 777) is distinguished from BiBAiov in Is. 30:8. 

5 Is. 18:2: Emtotodai PiPAtwat. 

6 The Torah was preferably written on leather rolls. In the Mishnah is always 

used only of animal skins, Low, 115. Cf. also S. Nu., 16 on 5:23. On the other hand 
Jehoiakim in Jer. 43(36):20ff. obviously cuts paper and not leather (LXX: yaptiov). 

7 For examples, v. Preisigke Fachw.6rter:, 40 and Wort., s.v.; Mitteis-Wilcken, I, 1, p. 
XXXI, n. 2. 

8 BiBAos : Jos.Ant., 1, 94; 4, 74 etc.; PhiloEbr., 1. BiBAtov: Jos.Ant., 20, 267; Bell. 1, 
30; PhiloSacr. AC., 51. Both writers often use the words interchangeably: Jos.Ant., 8, 
44: 10, 93-95; PhiloLeg. All., I, 19 and 21. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

9 Diod. S., I, 44, 4: 73, 4; 82, 3: PhiloConf. Ling., 3; 8 book of Moses in A. Dieterich, 
Abraxas (1891), 169. For further examples from Luc. and Pap., v. Nageli, 19. 


It is thus a mere transfer of ordinary usage to the OT when we meet al lepal BiBAot 
countless times in Josephus and Philo, not only for the books of Moses, but for the 
whole collection of canonical writings 19 Philo, who limits himself to the Torah, uses 
the oe pression of the Pentateuch14 Already in Daniel the OT is referred to as al 
BiBAot. 





3. BiBAoc is also used to denote the individual writings of the Canon. In view of 
the later ecclesiastical term “the Bible,” it is to be noted that the singular has its 
historical origin in the description of the Torah as BifAoc. This seems to be grounded 
in the custom of writing it on a particular rolF’ But BiBAoc can also be used of other 
parts of the Canon or related religious books, though not in the LXX (— BtBAtov, n. 
8).14 In the NT Mk. 12:26 corresponds to the general usage: Ev th) BiBAW Mavoéwe, 
as do also Lk. 20:42 and Ac. 1:20: Ev BipAwW voruar? Lk. 3:4: € BiBAW AOyav 
Hoatov, and Ac. 7:42: Ev BiBAW tv xpoeyntH* It is worth noting that Luke, the 
most Hellenistic of all the writers, is very free in his use of the LXX formula (though 
cf. Lk. 4:17, — BiBAiov, 618). 





10 Joseph.: iepal BiBAot for the Torah: Ant., 1, 26; 1, 82; 2, 347; 3, 81 and 105; 4, 326: 
10, 58; for the whole collection: Ant., 1, 139; 9, 28 and 46; 16, 164; 20, 261: Ap., 1, 1 
and 91: 2, 45. Rarely BipAia lepd: Vit., 418. Other expressions for the Canon: al 
EBpaikal Bipot, Ant., 9, 208: similarly, 10, 218; Ap., 1, 154. Cf. also — biblivon, n. 
8, 9 and 11. 

11 Decal., 154; Spec. Leg., IL, 150; Abr., 157; Vit. Mos., II, 10; IL, 45 (al lepdtatat 
BipAot):; Ebr., 208; Rer. Div. Her., 258. 

12 Da. (LXX and @) 9:2: Ev talc BiBXotc, with reference to Jer. Cf. td BiPdia, Ep. Ar.. 
46. 

13 For the sing. with reference to the Torah, cf. Tg. II Est., 4, 2: ; 


jlaan., 66d: : Sota, 7, 9 and often in Rabb. lit.: . | Esr. 

5:48: 7:6, 9: 7 Mavoéwc PiBXoc. 2 Macc. 8:23: N lepd PiBAoc, similarly Jos.Ant., 4, 
303 (never in the sing. elsewhere in Jos.); Bar. 4:1: BiBXoc TMV mpootAyUaTOV TOU 
OeoU: PhiloDet. Pot. Ins., 139: N BeoU PiPAoc. On the other hand, in Jos.Ant., 12, 256 
BiBAOc lepé& with vOuoc means any individual book. Worth noting is Ep. Ar., 316: Ev 
BipAW, apparently used of the whole OT. But one would need to know whether 
Theodectes borrowed only from the Torah. 

8 For the Law as 10 BiBAiov: Dt. 28:58; 29:20 (19): 4 Bac. 22:8B (BiBXoc, 4 Bac. 
22:16). BiBAtov toU vouov: Dt. 28:61; 29:21 (20), 27 (26); 30:10: 31:26; 4 Bac. 22:8: 
22:11; 2 Eodp. 18:3: BiBXog toU vouiov: Jos. 1:8: BiBAiov Mawon): 2 Ch. 35:12: 
BiBAiov TOU vopLLov Mavof) : Jos. 23:6; BiBAiov vopov TOU BEoU: 2 Eodp. 18:8; BipAiov 
vouov Kvptov: 2 Ch. 34:14; BiBAiov EvtoA@v Kuptov: 2 Ezr. 7:11; PiPAiov thc 
dia0nKns: Ex. 24:7; 4 Bac. 23:2, 21; 2 Ch. 34:30; Sir. 24:23. 

14 Tob. 1, 1: BiBAoc AOyov Toit; Test. L. 10:5:  PiPAoc Ev@y toU dixaiov: 
Jos.Ant., 11, 337: N Aavujhov BiPAoc; PhiloMigr. Abr., 14: iepé BiBXoc EEayawyn: 
Plant. 26: Ev Aevittkh) BifAW: Conf. Ling., 128: Ev th TOV Kputdtov PiBAW, 149: Ev 
Baovukals BiPAotc. 

15 Cf. , Tanch. (Buber) ¥718”, 5, 46 and jMeg., 72a. In LXX B as a title: 
BiBroc yoAUWv. 

16 That BiBAoc as distinct from BiBAtov embraces several individual writings (Cr.- 
KO.) is difficult to prove, — biblivon n. 8, 9. 11. 





4. BiBAoc yevéoewcs. This expression in Mt. 1:1 is taken from Gn. 5:1 (for 


),17 As in Gn., it relates only to the succeeding genealogy and notis to the 


whole Gospel or even to the infancy stories up to Mt. 2:23. Otherwise we do violence 
to the traditional formula. 


+ BuBAtov. 


1. The general use. BiBAoc was first a diminutive of BiBAoc, but soon it came to be 
conceived differently. Other diminutives replaced it, like BiBAtétov and BipAaptotov, 
Rev. 10:2, 8 (8 P), 9f.1 BiBAtov is the most common word for the “roll of a book,” a 
“book,” or a “writing” in the koine. In the LXX (BiBAoc, n. 13, 14), for example, it is 
used when there is reference to non-biblical writings? Elsewhere it is used with 
reference to libraries, archives and chronicles? The historical work of J osephus is 
called td Bipdiat Like BipAoc, however, the word can also denote an epistles or 
document. Thus in Tob. 7:13 it means the record of marrage: in Dt. 24:1 and 3 
BiBAiov Azootacion ( ), as in Mk. 10:4 and Mt. 19:7, is the bill of divorce 
given to the wife on her release® 





2. PiBAiov and BipAia for the Canon. 


Often in the OT we meet the demand to write down what is said .7 This can 
mean any surface or sheet adapted for writing, but the translators, who have BipAov, 
would naturally think of the papyrus roll. Rolls are actually meant in y 39:7: Ev 


KEQaAtor BipAtov (), quoted in Hb. 10:7; also Ez. 2:9, cf. the metaphor in 
Is. 34:4. 


With reference to the OT, 10 BiPiiov is first the more or less solemn expression of 
the LXX for the book of the Law® Thus Gl. 3:10: mc 6¢ oUK Eppéver rOow toc 


17 Cf. PhiloAbr., 11. 

18 Zn. Mt., ad loc. 

1 BiBAapidtov according to BZ, 6 (1908), 171, hitherto attested only in Herm.v., 2, 1, 3 
and 4, 3. C* and many min have BipAtoaptov (cf. Aristoph. Fr., 490, CAF, I, 518), H. 
C. Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apoc., Il (1929), 275. But there are other 
readings. On BipAtowov == /ibellus, which does not occur in the NT, cf. Preisigke 
Fachworter, 40; Wort., s.v.: Mitteis-Wilcken, I, 1, p. XX XI; APF, 5 (1909), 262 f., 
441. On the use in the post-apost. fathers, v. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

2 Nu. 21:14; 2 Bac. 1:18; 3 Bac. 8:53: 3 Bac. 11:41; 2 Ch. 13:22 (for ); Est. 

10:2: Job, 42:18 A—in some MSS BiBAos. 

3 Libraries: Ep. Ar., 9, 10 and 29: Jos.Ant., 1, 10; 12, 12. Archives: Ant., 8, 55 and 
159. Genealogies: 2 Eodp. 17:5: BiBAiov ths ovvodiac. Chronicles of the fathers: 2 
Ezr. 4:15 AB, cf. Mal. 3:16; Est. 10:2. 

4 Jos. Vit., 361 and 364. 

5 2 Bac. 11:14; 3 Bac. 20:8; 4 Bac. 10:1; Tep. 36:1. 

6 In the pap. it is used for many official, commercial and legal papers and documents, 
cf. Preisigke, op. cit. (— n. 1). 

7 Ex. 17:14; Nu. 5:23; Dt. 17:18; Tob 12:20; Is. 30:8 etc. 


yeypaupévoic Ev TH PiBAiW toU vonov (LXX Dt. 27:26 follows the Mas. and has: Ev 
TAO tolc AGyots TOU VOuLOD is in full keeping with this usage. So is Hb. 9:19 (Ex. 
24:7), where the Torah is meant, even though the thc dta8Kyc of the LXX is not 
added to BipAiov. 


It is worth noting that Josephus, who almost always has the plural iepal Bipot (> 
BiBAoc, 616), uses BiBAia rather than BipAtov for the Torah and the Canor’ On this 
usage 2 Tm. 4:13 might well refer to rolls of the OT. If from the time of Chrysostot? 
the canonical collection of both OT and NT has been called 1d PiBAia, this follows the 
usage found in Josephus except that it is now extended to cover the NT Canon as 
well. 


Even in the LXX the individual books of the OT apart from the Torah are 
sometimes called BiBdiov.!! This usage 1s found at Lk. 4:17. In the synagogue at 
Nazareth there is handed to Jesus BipAiov toU mpo@rtov Hoaiov. The mtbEac in v. 20 
shows that it was a roll!2 If in Jn. 20:3013 the author calls his Gospel Bipriov, this 
certainly does not imply any formal claim (cf. 21:25). 


3. The Apocalyptic Use and the Other NT Passages concerning the Book of Life. 


The word “book” acquires a special sense in the Apocalypse as an image for the 
divine secret which is declared and developed as a firmly sketched entity! and also 
as an expression for the impregnable foundation of the divine counsel. The author of 
Rev. prefers BipAtov to Bipioc; he uses it 23 times. He is much more influenced by 
OT than imperial usage. Apart from the quotation in 6:14: BipAtov EX1ocdpEvov (Is. 
34:4), which merely strengthens the impression that he has the idea of a roll in view, 
the term is applied in 5 different connections. 


a. The BipAtov of the Apocalypse, which according to 1:11 1s to be sent to the 
churches of Asia, contains Oyo. mpo@nteias which are to be observed (22:7, 9 f., 
18f.). It is not sealed (22:10), as distinct from Da. 12:4, 9, because the time is near, 
1.¢., the message will be wholly worked out in the community of Jesus Christ and is 


Mas. Masora. 

9 Jos. for the Torah: Ant., 3, 74; 4. 304; 12, 36, 89 and 114. For the whole collection: 
Ant., 1, 15; 8, 159. Ep. Ar., 28 and 30 also speaks of the Jewish BiBAia. Cf. on the 
other hand the prol. to Sir.: tAv toU vonov Kal TOV zpooNntOV Kal THV GAL@V matpiov 
BiBAiov Avayvmow,; 2 Cl. 14, 2: 14 BipAia TOV zpogNntOv Kal ol Gmd0T0)01. 

10 Hom. in Col. 9:1 (MPG, 62, 361). Cf. also Suic. Thes., s.v. 

11 So in the numerous ref. to books of chronicles and kings: Bipdiov Pyudtav TOV 
NuspOv tOv Pactéwv Topo, 3 Bac. 14:19 A etc.; 1 Ch. 27:24 (for ); Nah. 

1:1: BiBAtiov Opdcewc Naovu; cf. 2 Macc. 6:12. Cf. also Jos.Ant., 10, 210: tO BiBAiov 
tO Aaviniov; 11, 5: BiBAiov O thc aUtOU mpoonteiac O Hoaiac Katéiumev. According 
to Ap., 1, 38 he numbers in the Canon 800 mpOc tolc elxoot Bipria. 

12 On Avoigéuc in v. 17, cf. 2 Eodp. 18:5. On the other hand, cf. 1 Macc. 3:48: 
Ecenétacav tO BiBAiov toU vonoD. 

13 On d oUk Eotw yeypaupéva Ev tT PiBAiW toUtw, cf. M. Ex. 17:14; Lv. r., 35. 

14 On Herm.v. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 


not to be set aside as a closed secret (as in 10:4). The divine has to mediate effective 
instruction, consolation and direction to true hope. 


b. The BtBAtov with seven seals (5:1—5, 7f.) 1s again in the form of a roll, and 
indeed of an Omto06ypagov!? not a codex. This is shown decisively by the close 
relation of the text to Ez. 2:9 f., where there is also a roll inscribed on both sides and 
indicating the inscrutable fulness of events. According to the image, however, there 1s 
also an influence of the Roman testament with its seven seals!© The contents of the 
BipAtov must be brought into relation to the whole chain of judicial acts which unfold 
from c. 6 on and from which there develop organically the visions of the trumpets and 
bowls. Hence we are not concerned merely with the 6 or 7 seals themselves, but with 
all the last events up to the consummation, and indeed with the direction and goal 
given to the community. The BiBAtov is thus the book of the sacredly established 
divine decrees concerning the future of the world and the community. We do not find 
the expression “book of destiny” because the eternal basis of the sovereign and 
historically determinative counsel of God is fundamentally different from eiwappévn. 
As the roll of Ez. contained lamentations and cries and woes concerning Israel and the 
nations, so the book with seven seals declares the ways of God in judgment as 
ordained by His ruling power2/ In the first instance they are sealed, 1.e., withdrawn 
from human knowledge, yet also laid down inviolably. To open them 1s to fulfil the 
will of the testator and thus to initiate the train of events. That no one in all creation is 
qualified for this task directs attention to the fact, which is to be described as a main 
christological motif in the Apoc.1® that only the Gpviov on the throne (5:6), the 
Crucified who as the Lamb has gained the Lion’s victory and is now enthroned, is 





15 For examples, v. Bss. Apk., 254: esp. Luc. Vit. Auct., 8: Grotius, Zahn, Nestle: 
codex. J. Weiss, Offb. Joh., 57 ff.: bound tables. The objection of Zahn that we could 
partially read a roll which is also written on the back goes beyond what is admissible 
in the Apocalypse. The roll is so bound and sealed that it cannot be read. That Exi thv 
SeEuav demands a codex founders on the use of the prep. in 20:1. Nor is the Avoléat of 
v. 4 decisive, as shown by Lk. 4:17. Cf. Charles Apc., I, 136 ff. 

16 The oldest text of 5:1 (A, Cypr., Orig.: BiBAiov yeypappévov Eomlev Kal Onto0ev 
KateoOpaytopévov copaylow Exté, Hoskier, II, 141 f.; Zn. Apk., 328, n. 19) enables 
us to link Eomiev Kal Omo0ev with yeypappévov (Orig., as Ez. 2:10) or to take 
Omio0Eev KatECOpaytoLLévov etc. separately (Grotius: intus scriptum, extra signatum: 
Zn., J. Weiss). Erther way there might well be reference to the official will sealed on 
the back by 7 witnesses, J. Marquardt, D. Privatleben d. Romet (1886), 805 f.; E. 
Huschke, D. Bach mit 7 Siegeln (1860). For further bibl., v. Zahn Einl., II, 609, n. 8. It 
should be remembered, however, that the idea of a sealed book derives from Is. 29:11 
and Da. 12:4 (cf. 8:26: kal GU o@paytoov thv Opaotv); cf. Eth. En. 89:71. The 
sevenfold sealing is also in keeping with the symbolism of numbers in Rev. For 


sealing in Judaism: Str.-B., II, 800; cf. Tanch. (Buber) 77°17 1, 211, the book sealed 


by God: . In Gnosticism a great role is played by the sealed letter (O. Sol. 23) 

which the son of truth, who inherits all things, brings as a message from God. Cf. H. 
Gressmann, SAB, 37 (1921), 616 ff. The sealed letter also occurs in Lidz. Ginza, 552, 
34; Liturg., 111 and 118; the letter in Lidz. Joh., 241, 20; 94, 19; Ginza, 339, 16 etc. 
Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 66 ff.: Loh. Apk., 49. 

17 For apocal, par. to this “book of the divine world plan,” v. Str.-B., Il, 174 ff. 

18 Cf. J. Behm, “Joh. Apk. u. Geschichtsphilosophie,” ZSTh, 2 (1925), 323 ff. 

















worthy to open the seals. Triumphant in His sacrificial death, Christ can execute the 
divine will up to the final consummation. Thus the cross is the basis of His ruling 
power, which can bring the divine lordship to tts goal? 


c. The BiBAaptowv which the divine has to swallow in Rev. 10:9 f. in order fully 
to assimilate news of the final events (Ez. 2:8—3:3) obviously contains the vision of 
the temple and the two witnesses and therefore of God's dealings with Israel in the 
last time (11:1-—14)*~ Here, as in all the divine books of Revelation, the book is a sum 
of the active will of God. It can be read only in such a way that, translated at once into 
action, it unfolds the divine will before the community. 





d. tO BiBAtov thc Gwfic (Rev. 13:8; 17:8; 20:12: 21:27), also called N BiBXoc thc 
Cor|c—like Phil. 4:3 except that there it has no article—at 3:5; 13:8 &*; 20:15, is 
based on OT sayings which speak of all the saints and faithful, and of all who fear 
God or await salvation, being inscribed in God's book?! In the OT this is to be 


differentiated from the book in which God has laid down in advance all human 
destinies, sorrows and joys (Ps. 56:8; 139:16 22 


The same image of the writing of names in heaven is found at Lk. 10:20 (the 
disciples of Jesus); Phil. 4:3 (those who stand in the service of the Gospel); Hb. 12:23 
(the community of the first-born, 1.e., of the NT). The idea may have been fostered by 
the establishment of genealogies, family lists and national registers in Israel (Neh. 7:5 
f., 64; 12:22 f.; Ez. 13:9; this is also the reference in Ps. 87:6), but also by the royal 
“note-book” (cf. — e.). Yet the belief in heavenly tables of destiny on which the fates 
of the living are inscribed, to which they are added, and from which they are erased, is 
an ancient oriental heritage 23 In the NT the image 1s freed from fatalism and becomes 


19 That world destinies are the content of the book is to be maintained against Onig. 
and Victorinus (the OT fulfilled in Christ) and W. Sattler, ZNW, 21 (1922), 43 ff. 
(identification of the sealed book with the book of life). Both these views disrupt the 
forward looking view of history in Rev. On this whole question, cf. A. Schlatter, Das 
AT i. d. joh. Apk., 62. 

20 W. Briickner would also include 12:1—9; 13:1—7, 11-18. 

21 Ex. 32:32 f., which is the basis of Rev. 3:5; Is. 4:3, which refers to all those in 
Jerusalem written among the living; y 68:28: EfarerpOntwoav EK PiPLov Govtwv; y 
86:6, the list of Jewish proselytes in heaven; cf. 1 Bac. 25:29: Evdedepévyn Ev Seou@ 
thc Gatic; Da. 12:1: mAc O yeypappévoc Ev th BiPAW: Jub. 19:9, inscribed on heavenly 
tables as the friend of God; Eth. En. 47:3: books of the living; philosophically 
attenuated, PhiloGig., 61. On E€aAeiwa in Rev. 3:5, cf. Neh. 13:14; Is. 48:19; 


Jos.Ant., 6, 133 (based on Ex. 17:14): Eth. En. 108:3. Tg. jer. on Ex. 32:32 f.: 


. For the use in the post-apostolic fathers, v. Pr.-Bauer, 
S.V. 
22 For Jewish par., v. Str.-B., II, 173 f. 
23 KAT? , II, 400 ff. In Judaism there develops out of this the idea that all words and 
acts are written in heaven in 2 books, 1.¢., of the righteous and the wicked, the friends 
of God and the enemies. Cf. Lev. r., 26 on 21:1; Gn. r., 81 on 35:1; Jub. 30:20ff.: 
36:10. According to the strict Synagogue view fulfilments of the Law are put in one 
book and infringements in another: b.Taan., lla. The idea of counting or reckoning 
thus comes into use: Wis. 4:20; Eth. En. 63:9; Qoh. r., 77c.; S. Lev., 26, 9. The angels, 





an expression of the assurance of salvation of the Christian community, which knows 
that it 1s elected on the impregnable basis of the divine counsel of grace (2 Tm. 2:19). 
When Rev. 13:8 calls this BiBAiov the book of life of the crucified Lamb, it again 
makes the act of redemption on the cross the foundation, as in the case of the sealed 
book. The reference, however, is not now to the consummation; it 1s to the salvation 
of individuals. The opposite is eternal perdition (20:14). This ordination to eternal life 
goes back behind the crucifixion to the kataBoArNn Kdopov (13:8: 17:834 but only the 
names of those who overcome are not erased (3:5). The divine foreordination is thus 
linked with the human readiness to carry the conflict to victory. The thought of 
predestination is not unaccompanied by an emphasis on the cohortative motive for 
ready obedience; 13:8; 17:8 (not worshipping the beast) and 21:27 (shunning 
abomination and falsehood) are also to be seen in this light. 





e. Td BiBAia, the books of judgment, are expressly distinguished in 20:12 from the 
book of life. The phrase goes back to Da. 7:10: BiBAot NveWyOnoav, and is also based 
on Is. 65:6; Jer. 22:30 and Mal. 3:16: BiBAiov uvnLoovvov == -“note-0 


book,” cf. Est. 6: 12° It is a mark of the NT view, as distinct from that of the 
Synagogue, that all Epya are inscribed in these books. The thought of reckoning and 
counting, and restriction to the purely negative side of transgressions, are alien to the 
NT. On the contrary, the reference is to a judgment on all men’s works. 


Schrenk 


Bios — Con. 


T PAaoonLED, T PAaooynta, tT PAGopYHOS 





BAaoonuta is always the act committed in BAao Nustv, BAdonuocthe quality either of 
the doer or his attitude. 


A. BpAaoonuta in Greek Literature. 


In secular Gk. BAaognuia is a. “abusive speech” (misuse of words) in contrast to 
ceUgnuia: Demosth., 25, 26: Bkacpnuiav Avti tig vVUv ceUpnpiac; Democ. Fr., 177 CII, 97, 


archangels, Michael, Elias or Enoch are the recorders. Str.-B., II, 169 ff.; III, 840; IV, 
1037. 

24 This can hardly mean the “sowing of humanity” (A. Schlatter, Das NT tibersetzt, 
1931), but the “foundation of the world.” 

25 Cf. S. Bar. 24:1. The books of judgment occur particularly frequently in Eth. En.: 
81:4; 89:61-64, 68, 70 f., 76: 90:17, 20; 97:6: 98:7 f.; 104:7; 108:7. Transgressions 
especially are noted in them — n. 23. In 4 Esr. 6:20 (Vis. II § 10, p. 102 f., Violet) the 
reference is to the books of the world plan, — n. 17. For further examples of e., cf. 
Str.-B., II, 171 ff. 

Democ. Democritus, of Abdera, in the second half of the 5th century B.c., the leading 
representative of atomism in ancient philosophy, ed. H. Diels in Die Kragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, I, 1922. 


3 ff., Diels): oUte AOyog EGOAOG MavANv APHEw AuavptoKer oUts TpHE1c AyaON AGyou 
BAaoonuiN AvUatvetat. In Eur.Jon, 1189: Ev yepotv Eyovti SE onovSAc st GAAwv 10181 
TQ) TEMHVOTL PAAGONLIAv Tic OlketOv E”OsyEato. J. Wackernagel translates BAaopnyia as 
a “word of evil sound.” ~ b. The word means further the strongest form of “personal 
mockery and calumniation.” It almost amounts to the same as Ao1dopelv: Isoc., 10, 45: 

dy twes EXowWdprnoav aUtov, Wv Thy Avouav, EE Wv EPAaoorUNouv nepl Excivov, PASiov 
dract katauadsiv. Mostly, however, it is stronger than AoWopelv and Overdicew, e.g., 
Demosth., 18, 10; 19, 210. The living and the dead can be derided: Demosth., 18, 95: tdc 
Braopnutac, dc katd tv EUBoéov kal tv BuCavtiov Exoujouto; Luc.Alex., 4: td 
yeipiota Kal BAGopNUOTaTA TOV Exl SiaBoAF repli to [IvOaydpov Acyousvev; 
HerodianHist., VII, 8, 9: BAdopnya ToAAG sinWv cic THV Pounv Kal thy obyKANTOV; 
Demosth., 40, 17: xepl teOvehtav aUtOv BAaopnoUvtec. c. It then means “blasphemy 
of the deity” by mistaking ‘its true nature or violating or doubting its power. Ps.-Plat.Alc., 
IT, 149¢: BAao@pnuovvtev oUv aUta@v Axovovtec ol Veol oUK Anodéyovtai TA TOAVTEAEIC 
TAVTAGI MOURA te Kal Ovoiac. Plat.Leg., VII, 800c: (el tic) BAao~ruol rOoav 
BAaoonutav. Myths which presuppose an anthropomorphic form of the gods become 
BrAaconuslv sic Osovc: Plat.Resp., IL, 38le. Vett. Val., I, 22 (p.44, 4, Kroll); ibid., II, 2 (p. 
58, 12, Kroll): sic ta Osia BAaopnuovvtec; ibid., II, 13 (p. 67, 20, Kroll): oAA 
BAao@njost Oso0Uc Evexev TOV OvUBAWOVT@V AUTO TPAYLATOV. 


B. BAcoonuia in the LXX and Judaism. 


The root BAaoont- in the LX& has nothing clearly corresponding in the original. 
The word is used for the pi of }73, the pi of 7X1 and the root W or: 
BAaoonia corresponds to words formed from these roots and BAGo@nos once to 

. In the translations of the Hexapla BXao@np- is also used for 5} 111, 199, 





112 and vile All these terms are rendered variously and with widely varying 
emphases in the Greek translations, and no firm rules can be distinguished. 
Alternatives to BAaoonuelv are particularly OveidiCew and zapoébvetv, which often 


occur for 74, 001, 197 and YN. As distinct from these synonyms, BAaoont- 
always refers finally to God, whether in the sense of the disputing of His saving 


Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeP, 1922. 

lon Ion 

| Zeitschr. f. verel. Sprachforsch., 33 (1895), 42. 

Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Alex. Alexander sive Pseudomanitis. 

Herodian Herodianus, of Syria, official and historian under Septimius Severus, wrote 
8 books from the death of Aurelius to 238 A.D., ed. K. Stavenhagen, 1922. 

Hist. Historiae. 

Ps.-Plat. Pseudo-Plato. 

Alc. Alcibiades, | Maior, II Minor. 

Leg. Leges. 

2 For what follows, I am indebted in part to Bertram. 


power (4 Bac. 19:4, 6, 22), the desecrating of His name by the Gentiles who capture 
and enslave His people (Is. 52:5), the violation of His glory by derision of the 
mountains of Israel (Ez. 35:12) and His people (2 Macc. 15:24), all ungodly speech 
and action, especially on the part of the Gentiles (Is. 66:3: 1 Macc. 2:6; 2 Macc. 8:4; 


10:34 ff; 12:14; Tob. 1:18 &), or human arrogance with its implied depreciation of 
God (Lv. 24:11 in marg Codd 58, 85, 130 BAaoconueiv, Codex X in marg EvoPpicew 
for 22D. which at 2 Bac. 19:43 LXX is rendered UBpivew; 4 Bac. 19:22: 
EPraconnoac ... Npac cic Uwos toc AVaApLOv cov, cf. also Sir. 48:18, where *}73 
is translated weyakovyelv Umepnoavid). The very fact that they do not believe in 
Yahweh makes the Gentiles BAacgnpots Kal BapBapots EAveow (2 Macc. 10:4). With 
this direct or indirect reference to God, BAaoonp- also occurs in other translations of 
the OT: © 2 Bac. 12:14 (Field, I, 563); AX y 43:16 (Field, Il, 159); AX0 Is. 37:6, 23 
(Field, II, 502 f.); 43:28 (Field, II, 519). 


The varying significance of the term in Philo is best shown by considering the words 
with which he associates it, ovkogavtelv in Leg. Gaj., 169, katnyopstv in Migr. Abr., 
115, kaxnyopelv in Spec. Leg., IV, 197, UBpic in Decal., 86, Jos., 74, d1aBo0%) in Flacc., 
33, doéBera in Decal., 63. BAaopNU- is sharpest when it is linked with katépa in 
antithesis to sUAoyia and sUyn in Migr. Abr., 117. It here denotes abuse to the point of 
cursing. The religious sense 1s predominant, obviously under the influence of the LXX. 
There is the general statement Onc Undsic undéva BAaoonuf in Spec. Leg., IV, 197. But 
mostly there is reference to the divine: té)v cic tO Oelov BAaognuidv, Leg. Gaj., 368; 
Decal., 63; Fug., 84. The Jew should not blaspheme other gods according to LXX Ex. 
22:28 in order that the name of God should not be brought into jeopardy: Spec. Leg., I, 
53: mpootatter S€ UN... otouapyid yprjoacGar Kal Ayahivw yAdoan PAaopnuoUvtac oUc 
ETEPOL vouicovol 8sovc. Similarly Jos.Ant., 4,207 and Ap., 2, 237. 3 The real sin, 
however, is TOv TOV Ohov natépa Kal nomtHV PAaoonusiv, PhiloFug., 84; Vit. Mos., II, 
206. In Josephus, with the secular use, blasphemy is equated with attacks on the Jews as 
the people of God (Ap., 1, 59; 1, 223), or on Moses (Ant., 3, 307; Ap., 1, 279), or on the 
law of the fathers (Ap., 2, 143). 


In the Damascus Document, 5, 11 ff. * it is said of the opponents of the new covenant: 
“They desecrate the Holy Spirit, blaspheming with their tongue and opening their mouths 
against the laws of the divine covenant.” Here we have the thought, specifically 
reminiscent of Mk. 3:28 f., that blasphemy is a transgression against the Holy Spirit, who 
is here viewed as the divinely given inner purity of men. 





Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

Flace. In Flaccum. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

3 Cf. also Str.-B., I, 1009 f. 

4 Cf. W. Staerk, Die jlidische Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes in Damaskus (1922), 23: 
L. Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jlidische Sekte (1922), 33 ff. 


The Rabbis® in their concept of blasphemy start with the divinely ordained stoning of 
the blasphemer (Lv. 24:10—16) and the similar saying in Nu. 15:30 f. They find the 
substance of this capital offence in one “who speaks impudently of the Torah” (S. Nu., 
112 on 15:30), 1n the idolater (S. Nu., 112 on 15:31) and in the one who brings shame on 
the name of Yahweh (b.Pes., 93b). The formal exposition of the concept by later Rabbinic 
law, which finds fulfilment of the substance of blasphemy 1n such things as the clear 
enunciation of the name of God (Sanh., 7, 5), is not yet present in the time of Jesus. 6 The 
decisive thing in the concept of blasphemy 1s here, too, violation of the majesty of God. 
BAGoMNUE® 1s introduced as a loan-word into Rabb. Heb. / 


C. pAaoonpia in the NT. 


1. In the NT the concept of blasphemy is controlled throughout by the thought of 
violation of the power and majesty of God. Blasphemy may be directed immediately 
against God (Rev. 13:6; 16:11, 21: Ac. 6:11 against the name of God (R. 2:24, 
quoting Is. 52:5 LXX, — 621: 1 Tm. 6: 1; Rev. 16:9), against the Word of God (Tt 
2:5), against Moses and God and therefore against the bearer of revelation in the Law 
(Ac. 6:11). 


Distinctive 1s the idea of a blaspheming of angelic powers by Gnostic errorists in Jd. 
8-10: OLoi@s Lévtot Kal oUtot EvomvurConevor oupKea. WEV Latvovow, KoploT Ta SE 
ddetoow, Sd€ac 5€ Bracon, uotow. 0 5€ Miyano Apxaryyehos, Ots tO) da BOAO 
OULKPIVOLEVOG OUEALYETO mp toU Ma@voéac OOLATOS, oUK ETOMUMNOEY Kptow EneveyKelv 
BAaoon Lac, GAG elnev: Exitos cot Kvpoc. OUTOL SE Ooa LEV OUK oldaow 
BAaopnuUoUow. The verse is somewhat altered in 2 Pt. 2:10-12. 9 The blaspheming of 
heavenly beings Ez tA¢ Ev oUpava) Betag pboerc is also found in PhiloConf. Ling., 154: 
Som., II, 131: Adwov Kal oedyvyv Kal tTOUC Se eee BAaognuslv. In Jd. and 2 Pt. 
the pierces is undoubtedly to angelic powers. In Jd. 8, and even more strongly in 2 Pt. 
2:10, their blaspheming is brought into connection with what the Sodomites did to the 
divine commandments and with the libertine immorality of the false teachers. By the 
spotting of the flesh they repudiate the claim to lordship of the kvptoc and blaspheme the 
d0éa1, Which are here to be understood as powers of good, in close connection with the 
KUPLOTNS. 1 How seriously we are to refrain from such blasphemy (— the passages from 


Philo and Jos. supra) is shown by the fact that not even the archangel Michael dares to 
utter a railing accusation against the devil. 


The NT assumes this strict concept of blasphemy to be that of the Jews—an 
assumption supported by the LX X, Philo and Josephus (— 621). It is thus easy to see 


5 On the whole section, v. Str.-B., I, 1009 f. 

S. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Hin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

Pes. Pesachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate 7he Passover (Strack, Hinl., 39). 
6 Dalman WJ, I, 258. Cf. also G. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj (1889), 44 fé. 
7 Levy W.Oort:, I, 235. 

8 But also against the goddess Artemis in Ac. 19:37. 

9 J. Sickenberger, “Engel- oder Teufelslasterer 1m Judas- und im 2. Petrusbrief,” 
Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f Volkskunde, 13/14 (1911), 621 ff. 
Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

10 — d0é01 == angels, LXX Ex. 15:11. Cf. Wnd. Jd., ad loc. 

11 Schriften d. NT’, II (1917), 298, 310. 


why Jesus should bring down on Himself the charge of blasphemy, not unjustly from 
the Jewish standpoint, when He claims to be the Messiah and assumes the 
prerogatives of God. As soon as Jesus forgives the sins of the man sick of the palsy— 
the prerogative of God alone—the scribes suspect Him of blasphemy (Mk. 2:7 and 
par.). The reason for the anger of the Jews 1s clearly given in Jn. 10:33-—36: AWWaCopEév 
os ... mEpl PAGonpLiac, Kal O11 GU AVOpwnoc Wv notElc GeavtOv Hedv. The blasphemy 
which brings about His death is His assertion that He is the Messiah and His 
statement that He will be seen as the Son of Man seated at the nght hand of the 
Almighty, together with His apparent inability to give any convincing proof of His 
omnipotence to His judges (Mk. 14:64; Mt. 26:65)!2 





2. On the other hand, for Christians it is blasphemy to throw doubt on the lawful 
Messianic claim of Jesus, to deride Christ in His unity with the Father and as the 
Bearer of divine majesty. When the men who guard the captive Jesus mock His 
prophetic gift (Lk. 22:64 f.), this is just as blasphemous for the Evangelists as when 
the crowd at the cross (Mk. 15:29; Mt. 27:39) or the impenitent thief (Lk. 23:39) 
contemptuously challenge His divine sonship. 


The fate of being slandered and attacked in their basic faith passed from Christ to 
His community in its union with the Lord:” For this cause Paul as a persecutor of 
Christians was a blasphemer (1 Tm. 1:13). Suffering blasphemy is one of the 
sufferings laid on the community (Rev. 2:9; 1 C. 4:13!4 1 Pt. 4:4). The opposition of 
the Jews to the preaching of Paul is necessarily blasphemy because it attacks its basic 
content, the proclamation of the Messiah (Ac. 13:45; 18:6). 


3. But the Christian, too, is in danger of giving cause for blasphemy. Denial of 
Christ in persecution would be such. Hence Paul can say of his activity as a 
persecutor: G@UtOUS NvayKkaCov PAaoonpelv. Even in partaking of idol meats 
Christians in bondage could see blasphemy (1 C. 10:30), as distinct from Paul. 
Violation of the obligation of love even in such matters Upev tO Gyabdv (R. 14:16) 
could expose to scandal. False teaching is blasphemy when it perverts from the way 
of truth (2 Pt. 2:2; R. 3:8). The blasphemy does not have to find verbal expression. 
Any bad or unloving action can contain it, either because it resists the holy will of 
God or because it causes the enemies of Christianity to calumniate it (1 Tm. 6:1; Jm. 
2:7; R. 2:24: Tt. 2:5). The basis is clearly set out in 2 Cl., 13, 2-4. 








According to Mk. 3:28, 29 and par. any blasphemy can be forgiven, even though it 
be against the Son of Man (Mt. 12:32), but not against the Holy Spint. This can 
hardly refer to the mere utterance of a formula in which the word aveU p10 appears. It 
denotes the conscious and wicked rejection of the saving power and grace of God 
towards man. Only the man who sets himself against forgiveness 1s excluded from it. 
In such cases the only remedy is to deliver up to Satan that he may learn not to 








12 From Rabb. writings 1t would seem that the mere claim to be the Messiah was not 
enough for condemnation, Dalman WJ, I, 257. 


13 Though BAaoc@nuelv is not used, this is sharply expressed in Mt. 5. 11. 
14 V.1. inxce BDEFGL it vg, otherwise dvognpovpuEvot. 


blaspheme (1 Tm. 1:20)2° BAaoonpElv is related to the Spirit in an addition to 1 Pt. 
4:14 in some MSS! 


The opposition to God of the beast of the last days is BAaoonuia (Rev. 13:1, 5, 6), 
as 1s also that of the Babylonian harlot (17:3). 





The predominantly religious connotation is present even where it is not expressed, 
e.g., when BAaoont- occurs in the lists of offences in Mk. 7:22: Mt. 15:19; Eph. 4:31: 
Col. 3:8; 1 Tm. 6:4; 2 Tm. 3:2, also Herm.m., 8, 3; Did., 3, 6, or when the general 
command is given in Tt. 3:2: undéva Braoontely. 


D. pAaoornpia in the Early Church. 


The different nuances in the NT recur in the fathers. The concept is made more 
inward when Orig. says in Joh., XXVIII, 15: PAaoonuel ydp Epyotc Kal AGyotc 
Cuaptiac sic tO mapOv mveULLa Aytov O Kal mapdvtoc aUTOU Ev th wey) Guaptavev. 
Tertullian in his Montanist days seeks to make it as strict as possible, as in Pud., 13, 
17: incestum vero atque blasphemia totos homines in possessionem ipsi Satanae, non 
angelo eius tradidisse meruerunt. In his view, Hymenaeus and Alexander (1 Tm. 1:19 
f.) were eternally lost (Pud., 13, 19 ff.). The concept was sharpened in rather a 
different direction in the dogmatic struggles of the 4th century, when opposing 
theological views were stigmatised as blasphemy. Gelas.Hist. Eccl., II, 22, 4: 0 
doeBrc EBAaoonunoev Apetoc Eva Oe0v Akattotov Kal GAAov KttotOv elpnKWc Kal tO 
meUna toU OeoU Opoimc KtiotOv KEeKnpoydc ...; IL, 20, 6: tad Apsiov BAdoonta 
Ojwata, Ktiowa Kal Epyadelov tOv vIOV toU HeoU AnoKarKOv. 


Already the fathers had difficulty in expounding Mt. 12:32. It was seriously discussed 
how blasphemies against Christ could be forgiven, but not against the Spirit. Chrys.Hom. 
in Mt., 41, 3 (MPG, 57, 449) makes the Lord answer: Oca UEV oUv EBAACONUNOUTE KAT 
EuoU mp0 toU otavpoU Aginui ... d 5 xepi toO zvevuatoc siprKats, tata oUy IEE 
ovyyvounv: ... Ot. toUto yvmpwov Uulv Eott Kal TpOc TA SHAG Avaroyvvtelts: si ydp Kal 
ELLE Aéyete Ayvoslv, OU Syxov KAkelvo Ayvosits, Ot1 TO Saiuovac ExPaAAEw Kal Idoetc 
Enitedclv to Ayiov mvevuatoc Epyov Eotiv. If the solution is still found here externally in 
the knowledge or ignorance of the blasphemers, Augustine has a very profound view of 
blasphemy against the Spirit when he says of it in Ep., 185, 49, Goldbacher: hoc est 


15 Dib. Past., ad loc.; Ltzm. Exc. on 1 C. 5:5. 

16 KLP sah. 

m. mandata. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Joh. Johannine. 

Pud. De Pudicitia. 

Chrys. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344-401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, whose 
sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 1862 ff. 
Hom. in Homilies on Matthew. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Ep. Epistulae. 


autem duritia cordis usque ad finem huius vitae, qua homo recusat in unitate corporis 
Christi, quod vivificat spiritus sanctus, remissionem accipere peccatorum ... huic ergo 
dono gratiae dei quicumque estiterit et repugnaverit vel quoquo modo ab eo fuerit alienus 
usque in finem huius temporalis vitae, non remittetur ei neque in hoc saeculo neque in 
futuro. 


Beyer 


PAE — Opa. 


+t BoG@ (— Kpaco). 


“To cry,” “to call.” Commonly attested from the time of Hom., also in inscr. and pap. 
Often expanded, e.g., dvaBode (“to cry out”), EmPod@ (“to call to”), KataBode (“to raise 
a complaint’’). Bon, “outcry.” ~ LXX makes considerable use of this word group in 
translation of Nj, jeYX, j?YT, of the subst. and numerous other expressions— 


often strengthened by g@vi] ucyaXn. 


a. “To exult,” Gl. 4:27, quoting Is. 54:1: PAEov Kal Bornoov COAX “to rejoice”),2 
which is also quoted in 2 Cl., 2, 1. 


b. “To proclaim the message of God,” NVj2. So Is. 40:6: pavh Aéyovtoc: BONoov. Kal 
elma: ti Borjow, and Is. 40:3: pavn Boddvtoc. By adding the words Ev tf Epyuw, Mk. 1:3 
(Mt. 3:3; Lk. 3:4) makes this refer to the desert preacher, John. In Jn. 1:23 it is put on the 
lips of John as his own witness to himself: EyO avn Podvtoc ... KAaHWc elnev Hoatac ... 
In Barn., 9, 3 it is changed into a saying about hearing which has typical validity: 
Axovoute, tékva, poviic Bo@vtoc Ev TH Epo. 


c. “To call to,” “to call out.” Lk. 9:38: i800 dvAp 4x0 to Syhov EPdnoev Méyav. 2 CF. 
Is. 36:13: ,in Codd. A and S. rendered: EBdnos movi 


usyGAn Kal einev, while B has AveBdonosv. 1 Macc. 13:45: EBdnoav movil yeyaXn, 4 
Mace. 6:16; 10:2: €vaBode (“to answer with a raised voice”). 


d. “To raise an outcry,” mostly by way of complaint, as in Gn. 39:14 of the wife of 
Potiphar: EBonoa (NV?) povi] usyéAn; or tumultuously: Ac. 17:6; 25:24. In the same 
sense the Syr. and Byz. etc. have AvaBorjouc (instead of Avafdc) at Mk. 15:8. 4 At Ac. 
18:13 the West. adds xataBodvtec Kai between katergotTHoav OLOOvLGSOV and 


héyovtec. In Mart.Pol., 12, 2 f. ExiPod&e@ occurs 3 times in the sense of “to cry out against 
someone.” 


Beyer Hermann Wolfgang Beyer, Greifswald (Vol. 1-2), Leipzig (Vol. 3). 
| V. Preisigke Wort., s.v. 
2 Cf. also Apc. Mos., 37. By contrast, cf. the terrified outcry in 1 Bac. 28:12: 


OveROnos (PVT) oovh peyarn. 

3 The situation is different in Mk. 9:17 (GmexpiOn) and Mt. 17:14 (mpooh)Mev ... 
KEV). 

4 Cf. Mk. 15:14: meptoo®c¢ Expacev. 


e. Only once in the NT 1s Bod used of the cries with which demons go out_of the 
sick (Ac. 8:7). Elsewhere cpaéCo 1s preferred in such accounts (e.g., Mk. 9:26). 


Bodo as Crying in Need to God. 


Most significant theologically is the use of Bodo and cognates for the needy cry of 
the oppressed and downtrodden to God? In the LXX we often meet with expressions 
like EBonoav (PVT) viol lopand mpOc Kdptov (Ju. 10:10), GveRorjoapev (PYX) mpOc 
Kdptov (Nu. 20:16); cf. also Bon in 1 Bac. 9:16 Q, Ex. 2:23 (, “call for 
help”). Innocent blood crying out to heaven for vengeance is referred to in Gn. 4:10 
(PYX, Podw) and 2 Macc. 8:3: TOV KataBdavtv TPO AUTOV alLGtwOV7 EloaKoUcat. 
Similarly the OT warns concerning the cry of labourers vainly waiting for their wages 
and bringing their complaint to God (Dt. 24:15). The field itself can cry out 
(Eotévacev) against exploiters, and the furrows complain in Job 31:38. Yahweh is a 
swift witness and judge against oppressors of labourers, widows and orphans (Mal. 
3:5). The book of the covenant demands (Ex. 22:21 ff.): “Thou shalt not vex a 
stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Ye shall not 
afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry at 
all unto me, I will surely hear their cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill 
you with the sword: and your wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless.” 
The old Midrash on Exodus (M. Ex., 18 on 22:22) asks here: “Will God punish only 
when appeal is made to Him?” and answers: “I will make haste to punish the 


oppressor when the oppressed cries more than when he does not (j?¥X).’s 


The 1j?¥T, the cry of innocent blood for vengeance, which cannot be silenced, 


reaches to heaven and finds there its witness (Job 16:18 ff.) and avenger, God Himself in 
the day of vengeance undertakes to execute the penalty (Is. 26:21; cf. 1 K. 21:19 ff.). 2 Tn 
Eth. En. the blood-drenched earth raises a cry concerning the act of violence committed 
(7:5, Evétuysv; cf. 87:1). 10 The souls of those innocently slain charge that their cry rings 
out over the earth and ascends to the gate of heaven, the angels finally bringing it to the 
throne of the Most High. ““ The lament of those who have suffered violence cannot be 


5 Cf. H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion (1922), 23 f.,n. 4. 

6 Cf. Bov-8d0c, “hastening on the cry of need,” Ponfelv: W. Schulze, SAB, 1918, 550 
f. — bohqevw n. I. 

7 For the same plur. cf. A. Durer, Zageb. d. Reise i. d. Niederlande (1521), 
Bergemann, p. 58 ff.: “the innocent bloods which they (the priests) have shed.” 

8 Cf. also 71¥ in Levy W.ort:, IV, 177. 

9 Cf. Ass. Mos. 9:7; 4 Esr. 15:8: sanguis innoxius et iustus clamat ad me, et animae 
iustorum clamant perseveranter. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

10 Eth. En. 88:15: “The sheep began to cry out ... and to complain to the Lord.” Test. 
Jos. 19:3 f.: Gpvol ... EBOnoav mpOc¢ Kipuov. For the complaint of the earth in the last 
judgment, cf. Apc. Elias, ed. Buttenwieser (1897), p. 65. 

11 9:2, 10 (pmvh Rowvtav, Evtvyyavetv, otevaypdc). The same terminology is found 
in Syncellus, v. J. Flemming-L. Radermacher, D. Buch Hen. (1901), 27 f. Cf. the 


complaint of the advocate in 89:57, 69; Hb. En. 44:10 Apc. Elias 16:15 ff., 
Steindorff (TU, 17 [1899], 62 f.; 154; Syr. Schatzhdéhle (Bezold), p. 21. 





silenced until God has brought a flood on the perpetrators (8:4, Bon; 9: 1ff.). The souls of 
Abel and other suppliants await in special chambers the day of judgment (22:7, 12). Even 
the souls of beasts complain acc. to Slav. En. 58:6; they accuse their masters, 1.e., men, of 
abusing them and offering them violence. In the Bundehesh (IV, 12, Justi) the soul of the 
slaughtered bullock departs its body, and as though 1000 men were crying at once it 
complains to Ahura Mazda, the heaven of the stars and moon and sun, calling upon the 


deliverer of creation. The same theme is found 1n a very different form in Rev. 6:9 ff.; 8:3 
ff Ste: 


To the same circle of ideas belongs the threat against rich exploiters in Jm. 5, as 
also the parable of the widow who seeks justice in Lk. 18. The injustice done to the 
labourers cries to heaven, and the complaint of those who are deprived of their nghts 
comes before God in evidence for the judgment of the 0 Gpvotepnpévocg GP) UL@v 
KpaCet Kal al Boal TMV Optodvtev Elc Td Wta KuTiov coPaWO EloednrvOav ... O 
Covotepnuévoc do Un@v xpacet kal al Boal tOv Optodvtwv sic Td Wta KvTIOD 
copawe siceAnvbav ... Katedikcoatse, Epovevoute TOV SiKaLOV’ OUK AVTITAGOETAL 
Uulv (Jm. 5:4 ff.; cf. Wis. 2:20). In the parable, the emphasis is wholly on the 
penetrative quality of the prayer for vengeance in the sense of M. Ex. on 22:22. The 
widow does not rest, and leaves the judge no rest, until he helps her to her rights 
against her adversary, 1.e., just because she is so persistent. The more surely will God 
hear the unwearied crying of His elect: tv Powvtwv aUt Nuépac Kal voKtdc. The 
cry of need of the persecuted hasten¢2 the day of recompense: Aéy@ Uplv Ott noujoet 
tv Ekdiknow aUtOv Ev téyet (Lk. 18:85° 








A different note is sounded in the prayer of Jesus on the cross in Mk. 15:34: «al th 
EvatN WPA EBonost4 6 Incobic owvh peydrN- Chat Crwt Land caPayPave 15 Here, 
too, the elect is in extreme need, delivered up to the fury of the ungodly. But the 
reference of the prayer 1s to God alone and not to enemies. The Son of Man goes 


12 Cf. M. Ex., loc. cit., and the shortening of the days 61d toUc Exiextovc at Mk. 
13:20; cf. Eth. En. 80:2: S. Bar. 20:1; Barn., 4, 3: sig toUto ydp O deondtN¢ 
OVVTETLINKEV TOUS KaIPOUS ... va TaYOV O NyamnuEvoc aUtOU ... (cf. Lk. 18:8b). 
God shortens the period up to the coming of the Son of Man out of regard for the elect 
whose crying comes to Him. Perhaps this is the meaning of the much contested saying 
in Lk. 18:7: Kal paxpoOvpel Ex’ aUtolc. 

13 Cf. Dt. 32:43 and the martyrs of Rev. 6:10: Kal Ikpagav pov" Heydan Léyovtes: 
EWC MOTE O SEGHOTMS .. OU Kpivetc Ka EKSIKEIC tO al Ho NuOv EK TWV KATOLKODVTOV 
Exl thc yic ... Kal Eppé0y aUtolc, Iva Avanavomaoctw Ett ypovov puiKpdv. Similarly the 
Jewish prayer for vengeance from Rheneia in Deissmann LO, 352 ff., 359: 
EmikaroUnat kal GE) tOv Oedv ... Iva eyStkHoncs TO alua tO Avaitiov Cytijoetc Sal 
tv tayiotny. 

14 Mt. 27:46 acc. to X AD etc. has GveRonoev. Luke introduces the softer natep, elc 
yelpac oov ... with the softer pavjoas mwvr weydAN (Lk. 23:46). Mk. 15:37 refers to 
the death cry of Jesus in the words: Agetc Pv pEeyarnv E<énvevoev; Mt. 27:50 has: 
Kpacac Povh weyGkN GonKev tO mveUa: Lk. 23:46 is again the mildest: toUto 5 
elmWv ECEMVEDOEV. 

15 The Evangelist naturally does not mean that he prayed the whole of Ps. 22, cf. Mk. 
15:35. 


through the lowest depth of human need!® This depth, however, is the inferno of 


dereliction. From it He cries as only a man can cry, with full and final force. Yet the 
EBdnoev is no longer a crying to God for help and recompense; it is a crying after God 
Himself. The biblical Bodv finds its deepest meaning in prayer. Prayer, however, finds 
its extreme expression in the cry of the dying Christ for God—a cry in which a new 
relationship to God, a new form of being, is already intimated. 








Three things are made quite clear in this respect. The first 1s that prayer, as 
understood in biblical and esp. NT religion, is an elementary crying in which the final 
reserves of man are concentrated. 47 [f is a cry in which the shattering and impotence of his 
whole being are manifested. It 1s finally a mortal cry: (Job 13:14).18 


Secondly, this Bodv does not ring out unheard in cold and empty space. The man who 
relies on himself and his own power is silenced 1n his distress. The man who knows that 
he confronts a divine Thou presses on to God 1n his distress and brings all his need before 
Him. The man who does not know this kind of prayer is overwhelmed by loneliness. 
Biblical man knows a profounder solitariness, namely, the abyss of isolation from God. 
But this despairing and mortal loneliness wrings from him the cry in which he confesses 
for good or ill the Thou of God: : “Out of the depths cry I unto 


thee, O God” (Ps. 130:1). Thirdly, this cry in which man surrenders his all to God, this 
mortal cry of the old man, is also the first cry of the new according to Christian 
conviction, namely, the cry of the man whose life emerged 1 in the hour of the death of the 
Son of God (cf. 2 C. 13:4; Gl. 4:4 ff.). It is the mveUya viobeotac, Ev @ Kpagopev: ABB& 

.. MDoadtas SE Kal TO rveFUG ovvavTIAaPdvetat TH AoVeveia Nudv- tO ydp ti 
Tpocevedusha Ka00 Sel oUK oldapev, CAAA aUtO tO aveUUA Unepevtvyydver otevaypolc 
Aadntorc (R. 8:16, 26). 





Stauffer 


BonVEw, Bon8dc, pornVerae 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


+ BPonBEw. 


Like the par. Bon-dpouéa, Bon-9é@ originally means “to run on a call to help,” “to 
hasten to the help of the oppressed,” and then “to help.” 1 Attested from the time of 


16 Cf. Hb. 5:7 f.: Og Ev talcg Nuépatg th)¢ oapKOs AUTOU Senostc ... Eta Kpawyi|c 
loyvpdc Kal Sakpdw@v mpooceveyKac ... Euadev GM Wv Exabev tHv UnaKony. Phil. 2:8: 
UnijKooc pLéypt Vavatov; 2 C. 13:4: Etavpadyn EE Aoleveiac. 

17 The much weaker Poa is used for the eschatological supplication of the Church 

in 1 Cl., 34, 7: W¢ ta EvOG otOwatos PorjowpEev mPOc AUTOV ExtEvM@c Elo TO LETOYOUC 
nuwdc vyevéova tOV ... Exayyedt@v, and in Bar., 3, 5, quoting Is. 58:9: tote Poroetc 
Kal O 0EOc ExaKovoetat cov. 

18 Cf. also Ps. 119:109; also, e.g., b.Taan, 8a: “The prayer of a man 1s heard only 





when he yields up his soul” ( ); v. Lam. 3:41. 

Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 

| The oldest construction in the word group is BonBooc (Homer, e.g., Il., 13, 477; 17, 
481): “hastening on the call for help” (from 0é@, “to run”). Cf. W. Schulze, SAB, 
1918, 550 f. From this comes Pon8oéo, preserved in Lesb. Babdonpt, elsewhere 
Bone. 





Herodotus, it 1s found also 1n inscr. and pap. 1s common in the LXX and Josephus, 2 less 
common in Philo (e.g., Som., I, 265) and rare in the post-apost. fathers. 


The basic meaning may still be seen in Ac. 21:28: Gvdpec Tonanhitar BonDelte (cf. 
Aristoph.Vesp., 433: @ Mida kal Dpvé, BonDelte SeUpo). It is often used of the 
physician, e.g., Plut.Alex., 19 (I, 674e); Epict.Diss., I, 15, 15: voo@, Kipte, BorPnodv 
wot; and cf. also the healings of Jesus (Mk. 9:22, 24; Mt. 15:25). Similarly in Ac. 
16:9; Rev. 12:16. Of God as the One who helps it is used only at 2 C. 6:2, quoting Is. 
49:8. It is used of help in religious need at Mk. 9:24; Hb. 2:18. The expression oU 
BonOelv (1 CL, 39, 5; 2 Cl, 8, 2) is not found in the NT. 


+ Bon8oc. 


The adj. BornO8dc 1s formed from Bondéw. It may also he used as a noun for “helper.” 
Attested from the time of Herodotus, it occurs 1n inscr, and pap., is common in the LXX 
(often of God, esp. in the Ps.), is also found in Joseph. and Philo (e.g., Som., II, 265), but 
is rare in the post-apostolic fathers. 


In the NT it occurs only at Hb. 13:6, quoting y 117:6, in relation to God as the 
Helper of the righteous. 


* BonPea 


“Help,” constructed from PonOée like doéfe1a from AosPéw, from the time of Thuc., 
also in inscr. and pap., common in the LXX, rarer in Philo (e.g., Rer. Div. Her., 58 and 60 
of divine help), more frequent in Joseph., not found at all in the post-apost. fathers. In the 
NT it occurs only at Hb. 4:16 (of God); Ac. 27:17. In Hb. Bonfelv and its cognates, in 
accord, with the more literary form of expression, are relatively common. On the phrase 
sic sUkaipov BorSeiav (Hb. 4:16), cf. Ditt. Or., 762, 4: 0 dfjoc tv KiBupatddv tO) Sjuw 
TOV ‘POLALOV Bondelto KATA TO EUKUIPOV; Ditt. Syll. 3 693, 12. In Ac. 27:17 itis a 
nautical term, as shown by PhiloJos., 33: kuBepviytngs talc TWV AVEVUdTOV UsTtaPBoAalc 
ovuuUstaBarAer TAc Tho EUnOIAS PonOsiac. 


2 Cf. A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910), 66. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Vesp. Vespae. 

Alex. De Alexandro. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
1 E. Nestle (ZNW, 8 [1907], 75 f.) suggests “shoring,” but this is hardly likely on a 
voyage. 


The spans use of Bonfelv and cognates in the NT, as in Josephus, causes 
Schlatter“ to observe that it “distinguishes the language of the early Church from the 
synergism of rational piety, which likes to speak of divine help.” 


Biichsel 


BovAonar, BovAn, PovAnpna 


BovAona. 
A. BovAouat outside the NT. 


The original difference in meaning between BovAouat and (€)0éA. is disputed in 
philological investigation. Two diametrically opposing views confront one another. a. 
The one finds in 9éAew impulsive and unconscious desire, and in BobAso8a1 rational and 
conscious. €0éXew thus signifies volition by inclination or natural instinct, the proclivitas 
animi e desiderio, while BobvAco8a1 denotes a decision of will based on deliberate resolve, 
the consilium secundum deliberationem. 2 b. On the other hand, €6éewv is understood to 
mean the resolution of the spirit, and BovAso0a1 as desire or inclination, as the wish of the 
soul. 





The first view is supported by the fact that BovAco8at is related to BovAn, Bovievev, 
BovAeveodat. 4 The second view argues amongst other things that it is often used synon. 
with ExWvuslv.” It is difficult to decide between them because at a very early date the two 


2 Mt., 490. 

* BovAouat. R. Rédiger, Glotta, 8 (1917), 1ff.: W. Fox, Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 37 
(1917), 597 ff., 633 ff.; P. Kretschmer, Glotta, 3 (1910), 160ff., cf. 8 (1917), 5, n. 2: 
Bl.-Debr. § 101, s.v. O€Aew; 392, la; 359, 2; 366, 3. 

1 The Alexandrian Ammonius Tepi Onoiwv Kai Stapdpov AEEewv (Valckenaér 
[1822]) 31, 70 gives the definition: BovAeobat LEV El Ldvov AEKTéov TOU AOYUKOU, TO 
SE OXetw Kal Exl Gkoyov CWov. Similarly Maximus Confessor, John Damascene and 
the Scholastics call 0éinotc an Opsétcg QVOtKH and PovANots an Opsétc Aoyun}, on the 
basis of comparison, of hoytowoc. Cf. W. Fox, op. cit. 

2 From the time of Dindorf, who introduced this view into modern philology, 1t has 
been disputed among others by G. Hermann, Ellendt, Pape, Rehdantz-Blass, Sandys, 
Adam and Rédiger. Cf. Demosth., 2, 20: Gv ol te 8eol OéAaot (are inclined) Kal Upelc 
Bovanove (Athenians—be resolved): Plat.Resp., IV, 437bc, and on this Rodiger, 2. 

3 Buttmann Lexilogus, Passow, Benseler-Kagi, Franke: J. H. H. Schmidt, Synon. d. 
griech. Spr. (1879), 3, 602 ff. Cf. Fox, op. cit. 

4 Thus Ps.-Plat. Def., 413c describes BovAnotc as E”eotc ETA KOvOU OpOOU, as Opsétc 
eUAovoc, Opseic peta Adyou Katd ovo. Aristot. does not distinguish between 
BovAEoOat and (€)OéXew, but calls BowANnotc a AoytotiKl) Opséic as distinct from 
EmOvptia, which is called an Opeétc Gvev AOyov, Rhet., I, 10, p. 1369a, 2 ff. 

5 Xen.An., II, 6, 21: Lys., 13, 16: Demosth., 5, 21 and 23; 13, 26; 27, 45; 29, 45. Cf. 
Plat.Prot., 340ab. On the other hand, in Plat.Resp., 437bc both €0éAetw and PovAcoban 
are contrasted with Exopelv as sensual desire. 


groups overlap. Hence the only course is to study the usage in different periods. © The 
following results accrue from such historical investigation. In Homer there are 38 
instances of BobAoUat and 294 of E0éX0. / BovAOUGL always has here the sense of “to 
prefer,” “to choose,” whereas €06) is used for all the other nuances of volition. Thus 
€0éXo is the older and more comprehensive term. It is particularly loved by the poets, 
whereas BovAoUat is preferred by the prose writers and predominates from the time of 
Herodotus. In time it replaces €09éA¢w so fully that always in Thuc., Isocr. and Lycurg., 
and mostly in Plato, Lysias, Andocides, Aeschines and Demosth., this is restricted to its 
original sense of being ready or inclined. ? In Polybius, and also Diodorus, €6éA tw notably 
retreats into the background. Yet in the NT, and also in Epict., the relationship is reversed 
and €0éAew is more common. In modern Gk. fobAouat has been almost completely 
crowded Out by 9£)o. 


8 


If a decision must he made concerning the original meaning, the fact that “to prefer” 
or “to choose” (often with f) seems to be the first sense of BodAOUa1 in Homer and 
Herodotus strongly favours the view, inaugurated by Ammonius, that BovAouat originally 
means volition on the basis of choice, preference or decision. Later there develops the 
general sense of desiring, wishing, 1 purposing12 and striving, with an emphasis on the 
active element. A weaker sense sometime attested is “to mean” or “to think.” But so far 
as concerns the exposition of the NT, there can be no establishing of a dogmatic 
distinction on the basis of earlier usage, because the NT writings belong to a period when 
the high tide of €0éAew has overwhelmed all the territory previously reserved for 
BovAco8at. Even at an earlier date 14 15th words could be used to denote conscious, 
decided and resolute volition. There is a widespread alternation between the two on 
stylistic grounds. “~ Thus the most important task in NT exegesis 1s to study the use of the 
word in contemporary Hellenistic Judaism. 











In the LXX the two words are almost equal numerically; BovAouUG is very slightly in 
the lead. This is not merely due to the fact that the LXX belongs to the age when the 


6 Rédiger has been the first to attempt this difficult task on a big scale. I have carried 
through a comparison in the LX X, Philo, Josephus, also Polyb., Diod. S., and Epict., 
and have come to much the same conclusions. 

7 Acc. to Rédiger, BobAOat A in Il., 1, 117; 11, 319; 17, 331; 23, 594; Od., 3, 232: 
11, 489. Cf. also Rédiger, 5. Hdt., I, 40, 8; 124, 10. Less frequent without N, as in 
Il., 1, 112; Od., 15, 88. 

8 Roédiger, 4 has shown that Aristoph. is closer to prose usage in his fuller use of 
BovAOLAL. 

Lycurg. Lycion. 

9 Rédiger, 3, 14. 

10 This fits in well with the etymol. explanation of Kretschmer, which links BovAona 
with BaAAouc. For the same sense, though ironically, cf. Plat.Crat., 420c (BaAAq). 
11 Already in II., 23, 682; Hes.Op., 647; later Polyb., I. 1, 5; Epict.Diss., II, 1, 23 f. 
12 Soph.Ai., 681: Trach., 486; Polyb., I, 7, 12. Arrian Praef., in Epict.Diss., 7. 

13 Plat.Parm., 128a; Aristot. Eth. Nic., III, 2, p. 1110b, 30. 

14 Thus BovAoLat can mean “to resolve”: Eur.Iph. Taur., 61; Aristot.Pol., V, 9, p. 
1309b, 17; Corp. Herm., IV, 6b (BovAouat, “I am resolved”). 

15 To the instances given by Rédiger, 24, which illustrate their parallel use from 
another angle, I add some in which the grounds are stylistic: Plat.Gorg., 522e; Polyb.., 
X, 40, 5; Plut. Trang. An., 13 (II, 472e); Epict.Diss., I, 2, 12 f.; 12, 13; If, 22, 100; 
24, 54: IV, 1, 89 f.; Jos.Ant., 1, 233; 3, 67; 6, 226; 9, 240: 10, 29 and 156 f.; 11, 242 
f.; PhiloRer. Div. Her., 158; Corp. Herm., I, 3; XIII, 15; XVII, 7b. 


distinctions were being obliterated by the struggle between the terms. It also owes 
something to the fact that the Canon includes both historical and poetical sections, so that 
the words preferred by both the prose authors (— supra; Polyb., Diod. 8.) and the poets 
are accepted. The frequent use of 0éAsw in the Ps. 1s particularly noteworthy. BovAecOat 
is usually the rendering of and , or, in the negative “to refuse,” of pi and 


adj. It is often used for determined refusal, 1© put also for the royal will,i7 capriceis and 
especially the divine resolve and will. 19 This shows that it is not thought of as merely the 
desire of the heart or wish of the soul. 29 Like 0éewv, it often has also the sense of “having 
a desire for,”4! of “desiring something,” or “seeking,”’22 “wanting,”23 or “purposing.” 24 
Indeed, in some instances the sense is simply that of “being ready or inclined.” 





Occasionally Josephus has the older meaning of “to prefer,” mostly without f. 26 For 
the most part, however, the meanings “to have a desire, an inclination,” “to have an inner 
intention,” 2” or “to wish”2s are predominant. In the case of “to purpose,”29 it 1s instructive 
that BovAso8at can denote an intention which is never fulfilled. The word is often used 
of literary projects. 31 As in the LXX we have (neg.) the sense of refusal.32 More 
positively, however, resolute religious volition can be expressed by BovAouat. 33 When 
Joseph. says that at 16 he resolved to test the Jewish alpéoeic, he can use BobAOuat for 
this active resolve. 34 It is in keeping that a great role is played by the BobAouat of the 
royal will, or permission, or rule—more so than in the LXX. Related is the solemnly 





16 E.g., Pharaoh in Ex. 4:23: 8:21 etc.; of the refusal of Israel to listen to God in Ex. 
16:28; 1 Bac. 8:19; Jdt. 5:7; w 77:10; Is. 30:9 ete. 

17 2 Bac. 6:10; 1 Macc. 15:3 &; 2 Macc. 11:23. 

18 1 Macc. 8:13; 117:49. 

19 Tob. 4:19; yw 113:10 (115:3): Wis. 12:6; Is. 53:10; Da. LXX 4:28 etc.; Ep. Ar., 269. 
This usage is very old: Hom.Od., 4, 353; Eur.Iph. Aul., 33; later Corp. Herm., I, 31: 
BGU, 248, 11. 

20 Religious volition is particularly plain, y 39:9: toU motfoat 10 DEA NU cov, O OEdc 
Lov, EBovAOnv. The resolute prosecution of a goal, Ep. Ar., 250. 

21 Ex. 36:2; Job 9:3; Jer. 49 (42):22: Da. LXX, 11:3. 

22 3 Bac. 20:6. RovAopat Ev: 1 Bac. 18:25; 2 Bac. 24:3. OéAew Ev is more common. 
23 1 Bac. 2:25: Wis. 16:21: 1 Macc. 4:6; Ep. Ar., 5; 40; 207. 

24 1 Macc. 3:34; 11:45; 15:4. With acc. of obj. yw 69(70):2; cf. Prv. 12:20; Ep. Ar., 38; 
53: 180. 

25 1 Bac. 24:11; esp. y 39:8. Cf. on the other hand for the classical writers, Rddiger, 
13, though against this we may set Plat.Crat., 384a and Gorg., 448d. Cf. in PhiloAbr., 
102: Jos., 55: Rer. Div. Her., 44. 

26 Ant., 2, 272; 12, 161. 

27 Ant., 1, 102: BobAeobe alongside tdc Opéetc Eyete; 1, 260 and 266. 

28 Ant., 1, 91; 2, 99; 4, 167; 6, 226 etc. 

29 Ant., 1, 165; 4, 96; 7, 208 etc. 

30 Ant., 12, 358. Cf. Aristot.Pol., I, 6, p. 1255b, 3: nature usually wills it, but cannot 
always do it. 

31 Ant., 1, 1; 4, 196; 18, 10; Vit., 27; 345. 

32 Ant., 2, 197; 12, 181; Bell., 7, 51. 

33 Ant., 3, 203, with motevetv. 

34 Vit., 10; cf. Ant., 11, 63. 

35 Ant., 2, 80; 11, 17; 12, 150; 13, 51; 14, 230 and 315 etc.; 16, 167 f.; 19, 291; Bell., 
2, 184. But Q&A, too, can be used of official rule, as in Ant., 14, 233. 


declared intention of such fathers as Moses and Nehemiah. 3® Joseph. uses the term quite 
often for the divine will. ~’” But he also uses it in the weaker sense of “to mean” or “to 
think,””® cf. also 0 BovAduEvoc in the sense of one who has the will or desire. 39 


The basic sense of “to prefer” occurs also in Philo. 40 There are many examples of the 
sense of inner intention or striving. ‘~ Above all, the ideas of wishing and intending are 
again to the fore. '~ Here, too, we often have the sense of zealous and resolute volition, 
especially in terms of religious aspiration. '’ On innumerable occasions it is used of the 
divine will, of God's goal in creation, "" of His purpose in Scripture,4s of His providence, 46 
of His guidance of the soul. 47 tt can also be stated, however, of tO Ov4s or f] Pvotc.49 
Especially common are statements concerning the intention of Scripture, the Lawgiver 
and the Law.°9 The ei BovAet at Lk. 22:42 is much less emphatic and much more 
colourless in Philo than 1n this passage. 





B. BovAouat in the NT. 


In the NT we have only a remnant, as it were, of BovAouat; the alternative E0é.@ 
has carried the day. It occurs mostly in Ac., less in the Gospels, least in the Epistles. 
This is linked with the fact that Ac. is stylistically more akin to narrative prose such as 
that of Polybius, Diod. S. and Josephus, who still like BovAouO1 even in the period of 
transition to €0é\. a. In most of the NT passages, as in LXX, Aristeas, Josephus and 
Philo, the sense is that of “wishing,” “desiring >4 or “intending, ’s3 often with 


36 Ant., 1, 268: 2, 163; 4, 57; 11, 170. 

37 Ant., 1, 192: 2, 145; 3, 45; 4, 119: 5, 218; 7, 294 etc. 

38 Ant., 2, 14; 3, 152: cf. PhiloLeg. All., II, 36. 

39 Jos.Ap., 1, 182: cf. Hdt., I, 54. 

40 Rer. Div. Her., 290; “to prefer” without N, Abr., 216. 

41 Leg. All., II, 32: BobAovtan alongside ExitnSevovot Cherub., 95. 

42 “To wish”: Migr. Abr., 99: Abr., 129; Vit. Mos., I, 16; alongside eUyonrot, Deus 
Imm., 164. On Jm. 3:4: Leg. All., HI, 223. “To purpose” Vit. Mos., I, 144; Jos., 181: 
Det. Pot. Ins., 1; Deus Imm., 153 etc. 

43 Spec. Leg., I, 36; Leg. All., III, 134; Deus Imm., 144. 

44 Op. Mund., 16; 44; 77; 138; 149; Plant., 14; Conf. Ling., 166; 196. 

45 Abr., 5: 9; Decal., 9; Leg. All., III, 210; Cherub., 60; Gig., 60; Deus Imm., 21; 
Ebr., 85. 

46 Jos., 99: 165: Poster. C., 145. 

47 Vit. Mos., I, 164; 198; Migr. Abr., 2. 

48 Det. Pot. Ins., 154. 

49 Spec. Leg., II, 48. 

50 Of Scripture, Leg. All., I, 4; 35; 63; 90; II, 45-55; Cher., 14; Det. Pot. Ins., 168: 
Plant., 94: Migr. Abr., 46; of the Lawgiver, Vit. Mos., I, 220: Spec. Leg., I, 96: of the 
Law, Spec. Leg., I, 116; 203 etc. 

51 Abr., 251; Leg. All., III, 69; Decal., 86. It is common as a milder form of the 
imperative: “If thou desirest, or if it please thee,” or simply as: “May it be that—or”: 
Soph.Ant., 1168: Xen.An., HI, 4, 4; Plat.Gorg., 448d; Symp., 201a; Phaed., 95e. 

52 “To wish”: Jn. 18:39: BobAEGVe Ax0Adow before a question, cf. Bl.-Debr. § 366, 3. 
Otherwise almost always with inf.: Ac. 15:37; 17:20; 18:15 (have no pleasure); 22:30; 
23:28; 25:20, 22 (ERovdounv, adding to Bl.-Debr. § 66, 3); 1 Tm. 6:9; Phlm. 13 (cf. 
Bl.-Debr. § 359, 2); Jm. 4:4; 2 Jn. 12. With acc. c. inf.: Phil. 1:12; Jd. 5. 





something of all three (27 times out of a total of 37). b. Three times BovAoLa is used 
in the Past. with reference to ordering by apostolic authority’* 


c. The most important point in terms of biblical theology is the emphasising of the 
will of God, His Son and the Spirit (7 times). In the sense of the economy of salvation 
it is argued in Hb. 6:17 that God willed to manifest more fully to the heirs of promise 
the immutable nature of His counsel. Here BovAouc expresses the eternal divine 
purpose. Similarly in 2 Pt. 3:9 the word expresses the divine will to save. in Jm. 1:18 
Bovrnbelc Anexbnoev Nudc AOyW AANVEiac (used absol.) denotes the resolute will of 
God as the motive force which gives new life by the word of trutlP> In Lk. 22:42 
Jesus with His el Bowder® appeals to the divine will, design and counsel, and makes 
Himself dependent on it at the very moment when the humanly anxious request for 
help and deliverance presses for utterance. 


The reference in the solemn declaration in Mt. 11:27 (Lk. 10:22): @ &dv BovAntat 
O viIOcg AzoKaAvyat, is to the omnipotence of the Son. Here the BovAcobat of the Son 
is His faithful execution of the divine Bovan. 





Of the Spirit, too, Paul can say in 1 C. 12:11: dtatpoUv Sid Exdotw KabOc 
BovAEtat (in the absol.). The distribution of spiritual gifts by the Spirit takes place, 
analogously to the divine will, through free resolve according to a determinative 
selection. 


+ BovAn. 


A. Bova outside the NT. 





53 Mt. 1:19: Joseph purposed to release her privately; Mk. 15:15; Ac. 5:28, 33; 12:4: 
19:30; 2 C. 1:15. Thus far all with inf. With acc. c. inf.: Ac. 12:4; 27:43; 28:18 (or “to 
wish’). In Jm. 3:4 the reference is to resolute purpose; there is an implied wetc&yet or 
KoPepvdv. In 3 Jn. 10 toUc RovAoévovc implies Emdéyeo0at ASeroovc. Thus these 
passages, too, belong to this category. With the acc. of object: 2 C. 1:17. For par. from 
the post-apost. fathers, v. Pr.-Bauer, 229. 

54 Always with acc. c. inf.: 1 Tm. 2:8; 5:14; Tt. 3:8. Cf. Plat Symp., 184a (the Law 
demands): the examples from the LXX cited above are linked particularly with this 
usage, as also those from Josephus, 1.e., when the reference is to the fdisposition of 
the royal will or the lawgiver. 

55 Cf. Schl. Jk., 136. A. Meyer, Rdtsel des Jk. (1930), 76, n. 4; 268 sees a reference to 
Reuben after the manner of an ancient onomastic. On the pt. that in Philo BovAnOeEic is 
always at the beginning with an inf. when used of God, cf. Hck. Jk., 70, n. 17. The 
following instances are relevant: Op. Mund., 16; 77; Cher., 60; Plant., 14; Migr. Abr., 
2: Rer. Div. Her., 112; 225; 243 (of Abraham). Cf. the construction in Jos.Ant., 1, 21 
and 260; 12, 350; Bell., 1, 311. For further details, cf. Hck. and Schl., ad /oc. 

56 On the form BovAet instead of Att. BovAN, Bl.-Debr. § 27, Mayser, 328 for the pap. 
Par. to el BowAet (— n. 51) are no help to the elucidation of this passage, in which the 
reference is to the revealed nature of the specific will of God. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 














BovAn denotes “deliberation” and “taking counsel” in all its stages and effects up 
to “resolve” and “decree.” In the LXX the term is mostly used for , but also for 


710... etc. 


1. BovAy as the first stage of inward “deliberation.” Sir. 37:16: mp0 n&ons mpdEeac 
BovdAn. Hence in many cases it simply means “thought,” as at Is. 55:7; 1 Macc. 4:45. The 
element of clever and reasoned wisdom and deliberation is usually emphasised: Prv. 2:11; 
8:12; 11:14 etc.; Sir. 35(32):19; 1 Macc. 8:4. Here the connection with the inner 
movement of PovAsveoG8at is very clear. Jos.Ant., 1, 338: TaxwB NEimosv Exitpsyar aUTO 
Bovanv ayayelv. Epict.Diss., IL, 16, 15: tic BovAevdusvoc aUtHc tic BovAfic. Yet Bovd) is 
often used, not merely for the individual process in man. but as a characteristic of wise 
and thoughtful deliberation: Dt. 32:28; 4 Bac. 18:20; Sir. 21:13; 25:4. In Is. 11:2 the spirit 
of counsel is a gift; cf. Ep. Ar., 270. BovAy is sometimes a gift of age: PhiloMigr. Abr., 
201: apsoPpbdtepot Bovdaic; Plant., 168. In Test. L. 4:5 it occurs along with obveotc, and in 
Vit. Mos., I, 242 we have mpaéeic with BovAat. In some cases BovAouat affects the usage 


as well as BovAsvouat, so that we should often render simply as “will,” “expression of 
wil,” or “wish”: PhiloPoster. C., 11, 36: Jos.Ant., 19, 314. 


2. Secondly, Bova denotes the final result of inner deliberation, a. As “resolve”: Tob. 
4:19AB; Sir. 22:16; Ep. Ar., 42; Jos.Ant., 2, 18; 9, 76; PhiloSpec. Leg., HI, 29 along with 
mpdéeic, Abr., 101. b. As “intention”: 2 Macc. 14:5: Ev tiv d1a0éoe1 Kal BovAfl, “design,” 
“purpose”: 3 Macc. 3:11; PhiloConf. Ling., 153; 198. c. As “plan” or “project,” e.g., the 
plan in the divine message, Is. 44:26; the project of alliance with a heathen power, Is, 
30:1; the plans of the nations, y 32:10 AB N2; Is. 8:10; of kings, Wis. 6:3; of war, 1 
Mace. 9:60, 68. Closely related is BovAy as a cunning and wicked design, Job 5:12; 18:7; 
Neh. 4:15 (9) == 2 Eodp. 14:15; 1 Macc. 7:31; 3 Macc. 5:8; Jos.Ant., 2, 23. d. As 
“counsel” given to someone: Gn. 49:6; the counsel of Ahithophel, 2 Bac. 15:31: of the 
old men, 3 Bac. 12:8; the stupid counsel of the wise men of Pharaoh, Is. 19:11; the 
righteous man as he who does not follow the counsels of the ungodly, Ps. 1:1; cf. Job 
22:18; according to Sir. 37:13 the conscience has a part in BovAn; according to 39:7 a just 


Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. Schenk? 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LX X (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.—50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 





? 


scribe gives Bovdr and Exiotiun. In the prophecy of the child who will be the bearer of 
divine counsel (Is. 9:6), the LXX reads: usyéd¢ PovAfic Ayyeioc. Cf. Test. Jud. 9:7, 


fatherly counsel; Test. Jos. 17:7, Joseph’s counsel; Jos.Ant., 7, 44, military counsel; 
PhiloVit. Mos., I, 294: our counsels and the Aoyia of God. 





3. BovAy also denotes the official machinery of counsel and resolution. Thus it can be 
used a. for the process in general: | Ch. 12:19, where the princes of the Philistines hold 
counsel; Jdt. 2:2, where Nebuchadnezzar holds secret counsel; cf. Jos. Vit., 204; with 
reference to public gatherings in 1 Macc. 14:22: Ev talc BovAaic toG Syjuov. Advising is 
called BovAnv xpotiPeoGa1 in Diod. S., II, 24, 4, or dyew in Jos.Ant., 14, 361, or noveioOa 
in Polyb., XIV, 6, 9; Jos.Ant., 15, 98. b. Then BovAr is used for the council of a city. 
Diod. S., XIII, 2, 4 of the council of Athens; XVI, 15, 8: ) BovAn Kal ol mputdverc; the 
senate in Rome: Jos.Ant., 13, 164 f.; 18, 1 etc.; Bell., 1, 284 f.; 2, 209; the council in 
Samaria: Jos.Ant., 11, 117; 1n Tiberias: Vit., 64; 284. In the edict of Claudius, Ant., 20, 

11: Ispooodvpitédv Apyovot, BovAf}, 514juW. Later, at the time of Septimius Severus in 202 
A.D., Bovay is the council of a city with an autonomous constitution. ~ ¢. Of a resolution of 


state: Polyb., XXI, 32, 3: Snuocid Pov; cf. 3 Macc. 7:17: Kown Bova, of the common 
resolution of the Jewish people. 


4. Bovan as the “divine counsel”: Job 38:2: 42:3; yw 32(33): 11; 72(73):24: Prv. 
19:18 (21); Wis. 9:17; Mich. 4:12; Is. 5:19; 14:26; 25:1; 46:10; Jer. 29:21 (49: 20): 
the counsel of wisdom, Prv, 1:25; 8:14. Josephus prefers BovAnotc (cf. BovAnUa), and 
though we might mention Ant., 4, 42 the ethical concept is here characteristically 
weakened. 


In Hellenistic mysticism the emphasis on the BovAn of God, though not so 
prominent as mpovota, AvayKn, elwappévn, indicates a notable penetration of the 
divine transcendence. According to Corp. Herm., I, 8b the ototyela tho pboewes are Ex 
Bovdr>o 8e0U. According to I, 31 this counsel is executed by inherent forces. The 
willing is also accomplishing: I, 14 (with reference to the God Anthropos): Gua 5€ th 
Rov (or BovArjoet) Eyéveto Evépyeta. At the end of the period the all-encompassing 
fetter will be loosed by God's decree (I, 18). This BovAn can also be called 0é,nLa 
(XIII, 19; 20, cf. 2). It is, however, viewed as a goddess and is separated from God 
Himself It is debatable whether the theory: is correct which would have it that the 


Test. Jud. Testament of Judah. 

Test. Jos. Testament of Joseph. 

Vit. Vita. 

Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

| Preisigke Fachworter, 41; Wort., HI, 100; Mitteis-Wilcken, I, 1, 41. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

2 J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (1914), 27 ff. 

3 Reitzenstein Poim., 45. 


Lovo HeoU in I, 8 is received by Bovai as divine seed to bear the Kdop0¢ aloOntdc, or 
whether BovAn, with the help of the Logos representing the world of ideas, creates the 
KOOLLOG aloOntdc by Lipo! Either way, we have a divine triad with the linking of 
BovAn BEeoU, AGyos and Kd6on0e Everything is pantheistically ordained. In favour of 
the first view it might be argued that even in PhiloPoster. C., 175 there is reference to 
the pregnancy of BovAy. The two daughters of Lot, BovAN Kal ovykatdébeotc, Ex TOU 
voU toU matpOc aUtMv EMELovO1 atdonoteloOa, cf. Ebr., 165; 203, where the 
younger daughter is called ovvaiveoic (‘agreement’). Naturally both concepts serve 
only to represent psychological processes and there is no hypostatising of BovAn. In 
Philo BovAn does not mean counsel so much as wish or will. The Emory and cogia 
of God are more closely related to the divine counsel (Ebr.., 30P 


B. BovAy in the NT. 


1 C. 4:5: tdc¢ RBovrde tOv KapdiWv. Since “heart” implies the hiddenness of the 
BovAat, the meaning is to be sought under |. or 2. We might simply, translate 
“thoughts,” though this would lose the element of striving. “Desires” or “impulses” is 
too weak, but “plans” or “purposes® is not absolutely necessary. The reference is to 
the “intents” of the heart, 1.e., the most inward intentions of the inner life (2. b.). Ac. 
5:38: Ort €dv A EE AvVOpaawv N Povan aUty (“design”), certainly belongs under 2. b. 








Ac. 27:12, 42 must be placed under 3. a. In both cases the BovAn of the soldiers on 
the ship is the result of agreement, and they propose a plan based on deliberation. 


In the NT, however, BovAn is mostly used of the divine counsel. The writings of 
Luke favour such usage. All the Lucan statements are elements in a total conception 
of the divine BovAn. This rules over the preceding OT history. According to Ac. 13:36 
the death of David took place according to God's Bounty It manifested itself in the 
message of the Baptist. According to Lk. 7:30 the Pharisees and scribes rejected the 
counsel of God to then!® when they did not accept John’s baptism. Again, it ordains 
the self-sacrifice of Jesus. According to Ac. 2:23 Jesus is delivered up th Wptopévn 
Rov Kal mpoyvaoet toU OeoU. This counsel is predetermined and inflexible. Both 
phrases emphasise the resolute and inviolable determinateness of the decree. Similarly 
Ac. 4:28 treats of the fact that Herod, Pilate, the Gentiles and Israel all conspired 
against Jesus to do Ooa NF ysip cov Kal Ff) BovAn mpomptioev yevéo0at. Here the Opicetw 
and mpoyv@oic, separated in 2:23, are combined in a single word, thus showing that 





A Kroll, 28. 

5 Ibid., 71. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

6 E. Bréhier, Les Idées philosoph. et relig. de Philon d'Ale¥ (1925), 117, 4; 119. 
7J. Weiss 1 K., ad loc. 

8 The latter is suggested by Ltzm. K., ad /oc. 

NT New Testament. 

OT Old Testament. 

9 The context demands that th toU OcoU RovXh be related to ExounOn, because in 
contrast to David Jesus has not seen corruption. It 1s also easier to understand the first 
dat. |Sia yeved on this view. 

10 The cic Eavtovc qualifies the Bovd). 





Luke wishes to emphasise the elements both of impregnability and of foreordination. 
The related yeip stresses the thought of the providential guidance of the world. The 
BovAn fills the whole content of apostolic preaching. In Ac. 20:27 Paul tells the 
Ephesian elders that he has declared to them the whole counsel of God. 


In the magnifying of the divine economy of salvation in Eph. 1, which is shot 
through with references to the will of God (cf. the recurrent 0énua and eUdoxia), the 
expositions of the foreordination and election of the community within a 
Christological universalism which embraces both heaven and earth (v. 10), lead 
finally to a solemn climax in the statement (v. 11): Ev @ Kal ExAnpoOnEv 
mTpooptoVévtEc KATA MPOVEoL TOU Td Aavta EvepyoUvtos Katd THY PovANv toU 
Oedwatoc a@UtTOU. The inheritance of the community, which consists in the final 
revelation and has its provisional seal in the Spirit (cf. what follows), is rooted in the 
mTpooptoOAvat Katd mpd0eot. Everything is mediated and present once and for all in 
Christ (Ev a@Ut@) and everything finally derives from the Bova toU beknpwatoc aUtOU 
which finally effects the whole fulness of the event of salvation. It is quite plain that 
this BovAN toU Pednpatoc aUtOU has the final word, that it not merely overarches the 
EEenECato (v. 4), tpoopicac (v. 5, 11) and mpd0eotc (Vv. 11), but that it also sets in 
movement everything which in this whole section is described as the grace present in 
Christ and granted to the community as the reality of salvation. This helps us to see 
that in the formula “counsel of his will” the inflexible ordination of His will finds a 
full-orbed pleonastic expression. Nowhere else does Paul use Bovi!# Instead, he has 
QéAnua and once PovAnua (R. 9:19). But 0€Ana 1s strengthened here by BovAn, and 
behind it stands a rich LXX usage (— 633)!2 The peculiarity of Eph. 1:11 lies in the 
linking of the whole olkovopia of God with His Bovdy. To this degree there is a close 
relationship in content with Ac. 20:27. 


Finally, in Hb. 6:17 there is reference to the fact that God confirms 10 Gyeta0etov 
tlc BovAl|>o aUtoU with an oath to the heirs of the promise. Here the unbreakable and 
unchangeable nature of the counsel is underlined. 





BovAnua. 


1. The comparatively rare BovAnuUG occurs e.g., in the LXX only in 3 (4) passages for 
. The reading in Prv. 9:10 * ON (BovAN Wa for BovAT Ica) shows by the vacillation how 


closely linked it is to BovAn. Yet it is not very difficult to discover a basic meaning which 
gives the word its own nuance. It denotes the “will as plan, project, purpose, goal, 
intention or tendency.” The question of purpose or intention 1s predominant even where, 
as in the pap., it is used sometimes for the last will and testament. 1 When we turn 
particularly to the sphere of Hellenistic Judaism, or to Polybius and Epictetus, this basic 
element seems to be less prominent in some passages. Thus in PhiloLeg. All., 62 tO 








Vv. verse. 

11 H. J. Holtzmann, Kritik der Eph. und Kol.-briefe (1872), 257, A. Klopper Eph. 
(1890), 47. n. 2, see here a reason against authenticity. 

12 Cf. J. Schmid, Der Eph. des Ap. Pls. (1928), 203. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

| Cf. Preisigke W6rt., s.v. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 


KaKOV AnotéAcoua 51d TOV Epyov is compared with kaxOv BovAnua as reflection on 
what is odious, which is called a tponn thc woyxiic. Yet even here, although there is less 
emphasis on active efforts and a stronger intellectual colouring, the idea of “purpose” is 
still present. In Vit. Mos., I, 59 it is said of Reguel that he was, at once filled with 


astonishment at the appearance of Moses and at his BovAnua, which 1s later listed among 
the usyaAat pvosic. What is meant is the will and purpose expressed in him. 


Apart from such easily explicable generalisings in derivatives of BovA—, one can 
almost always find the common factor in the element of purpose. At 2 Macc. 15:5 t0 
oyéthov PovAnua is a shameful project. In Polyb., X, 18, 13: AaPawv Ev vO tO PovAnuG 
tic yuvaikoc has reference to the intention of the wife. Serious striving is meant in Ep. 
Ar., 322. Often in Phil. “purpose” is the only possible rendering, e.g., in Spec. Leg., I, 
323; IT. 132: 01, $5; Vit. Mos.; Il, 31; Det. Pot. Ins;,72: In Spec: Leg: IIL, 121 the 
BovAnuata are the inner tendencies which are laid bare. Hence BovAnua can also mean 
“plan,” e.g., in Jos.Ant., 1, 278. Also favouring the basic meaning is a phrase much used 
by Philo and Epictetus: BobAnua tho pvosac, i.e., that which nature discloses of planning 
and purposeful will (PhiloSpec. Leg., III, 136; 176; Op. Mund., 3; Epict.Diss., I, 17, 13- 
L7o1L,.20,. 15; TT. 20, 13). 





Even when the reference is to the BovAnua of the ruler we find confirmation of this 
nuance. Thus Ep. Ar., 283 speaks of the plans and purposes of kings. In Jos.Ant., 16, 173, 
after toic toU VeBaotoU Kal Aypinaa PovArpaow, there follows at once a description of 
the purpose, 1.e., that the Jews should live according to the customs of the fathers. 
Jos.Ant., 13, 425 is more general. But in Bell., 1, 178: (Gabinius) mp0c 70 Avtinatpov 
RovANUG KatEOTIOUATO TH ToAtsiav, the meaning might well be “plan.” Since these 
purposes are not always pressed, the sense of preference or opinion or even whim 
sometimes suggests itself. Thus in 4 Macc. 8:18 the BovAnuata Keva are empty whims, 
and in Epict.Diss., II, 1, 25 the reference is to being chased hither and thither xpOc tO 
BovAnua toU Kupiov (preference or opinion). In Polyb., VI, 15, 4; 17, 8: 70 tic 
ovyKAitov PovANua, the resolution of the senate (as compared with XXIII, 2, 10: cata 


THV tho ovyKAtov PovANot, the will of the senate), BowvANLG denotes the result of 
BovAn. 


2. It may be asked whether passages which speak of the BovAnua of God should 
be construed in terms of resolve or whether the thought of purpose should again 
predominate. There seems to be good evidence for the latter view. Thus in Jos.Ant., 1, 
232, in the story of the sacrifice of Isaac, Isaac is prepared to subject himself tolc 
Cugotépwv PovAnwaow (of God and his father). The reference is to the plan and 
purpose of the divine will which Isaac cannot fathom. According to Ant., 2, 304 
Pharaoh is disobedient tolc toU Qe0U RovAnpaotv, to the true intention of God, in 
refusing to let the children of Israel go. According to PhiloLeg. AIl., III, 239, works 
are ordained for the temperate 0coU PovAnpatt (plan and purpose). According to Vit. 
Mos., I, 95 God reveals His BovAnua, His previously undisclosed purpose, by oracles 
and wonders. In Rer. Div. Her., 272 the reference is plainly to the BovAnua OeoU as 
the divine purpose to alleviate innate evils. Most convincing, however, is Vit. Mos., I, 














Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 
Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 
Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 


287, in which the BovAnua of God in Balaam’s oracle is described as contrary to the 
purpose of the king (xpoaipeotc)2 


3. PovANnLG in the NT merely confirms these findings. In Ac. 27:43 the captain 
frustrates the design of the soldiers to kill the prisoners. In 1 Pt. 4:3: t0 BovANWA TOV 
EOvMv Kateipyao0at—there follows a catalogue of vices—the community is told that 
in the past it followed the tendency and direction of the Gentiles. Finally in R. 9:19: 
tW yAp PovAnatt aUtTOU tic GvOéoTNKEV, what is meant is the purposeful intention of 
God which has been previously (v. 18) described as the twofold will of mercy and 
severity. The instances adduced for “opinion” or “preference” only help to make 
clearer the sense of the term in this passage. 


BpaBsbdo, BpaBslov 


Among the technical terms of the arena introduced by Paul into the theological 
speech of early Christianity (— GywviCeoba1, GOAEIv), BpaBeda and especially 
BpaBelov deserve mention. 





Schrenk 


* BpaBedo. 


Common from the time of Euripides, ! this word refers originally to the activity of the 
umpire (BpaBevc, BpaBevtis) whose office at the games 1s to direct, arbitrate and decide 
the contest. In the wider sense it then comes to mean “to order,” “rule,” or “control.” The 
LXX uses the term only once in a later passage under Hellenistic influence, 1.e., at Wis., 
10:12, where wisdom is the umpire who directed and decided the bitter contest of Jacob 
with the angel (Gn. 32:24 ff.): dy@va ioyvpOv EBpdPevoev aUtTM. Bpafevew without obj. 
is used of God in PhiloVit. Mos., I, 16: nap Exdvtwv Edafe thv Apynv, BpaBevovtoc Kal 
Emwevovtoc OcoU. In the sense of “to rule” it is used of Moses in Ez. E€ayoyn, 86 (— n. 
1): aUtOc BpaBedosic Kal KAOHYHON Ppotdv. 


Paul uses the verb of the peace which settles all strife and preserves the unity of 
the Christian community: N elpyvyn toU XptotoU BpoPevéta Ev talc Kapdiatc ULOv 
(Col. 3:15); the community is a kingdom of peace. Otherwise the simple Ppapevdvao 


2 In Josephus (cf. A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? |1910]| 26 f.) the 
divine will is very often called BovAnotc, predominantly in the sense of the purposeful 
guidance and direction of Israel and its history both as a whole and in detail. It is used 
along with EvtoAai in Ant., 6, 147, cf. 7, 39. Since Jos. also uses PobAnotc (with Idia, 
olxeia, Ant., 5, 179: 6, 143; also 3, 319; 13, 41) of capricious opinion, or of the whim 
of a ruler (Ant., 6, 61: cf. Polyb., IV, 82, 5: V, 26, 13; Diod. S., III, 16, 3), it is clearly 
linked with the thought of free and sovereign self-determination when applied to God. 
Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Ziirich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 

| For class. examples of BpaBevetv, Bpafevc etc., cf. J. Wieneke, Ezechielis Judaei 
poetae Alexandrini fabulae quae inscribuntur Eéayoyn (Diss. Phil. Minster, 1931), 
68. 

obj. object. 


does not occur in the NT? In the analogous expression in Phil. 4:7 Paul uses another 
verb: F elpyvyn toU OeoU ... povpyoet tdc Kapdiacg UuUMv ... Ev Xptot® InooU. 
Obviously both terms have much the same sense of “to control” or “to rule,” as finely 
attested for BpaPevetv and ovAattew by a Christian papyrus of the 6th century: dikaia 
N Sta0Ky ... UO XptotoU ... BpaBevopévy Kal [vAattopév 


+ BpaBslov. 


The subst. BpaBelov, “the prize of conflict,” equated by Hesych. (s.v.) with Extvixov, 
ETAOKOV, VIKT/TNPLOV, duoip), 4 is rare in secular Gk.s It is used already by Menander in a 
figur. sense: BpaBelov Apetiic Eotw eUxaisevoia (Menand.Mon., 653 [IV, p. 359, 
Meineke]). Later there came to be linked with the word the thought of the warring 
confusion of life: Owe Bpotolow ESOKE BpaBnia mavta UdPot, 6 and of the completion 
and crown of life’s work: t6 BpaBelov toU CNOTEAEOUATOC. i In a similar sense the L XX 
uses the image of the GOAov (— dOAciv), but never BpaBelov. On the other hand, Gr. Bar. 
12 speaks of the BpaBela which the righteous gain by fighting. As an alternative to GOAov, 
BpaPelov appears in Philo’s work zspi G9X@v Kal Exitiiov, which carries through most 
consistently the image of the dydv of life from which the righteous emerges victorious: ol 

.. GOAntal ... Apetiie ... BpaBsiov Kal kpvyudtov Kal TOV AALov Coa vik@or dtSota1 
usteAauBavov (Praem. et Poen., 5 f.). 


In the NT Paul is again the only one to use BpaBelov in two closely related 
passages: 1 C. 9:24 ff.: OUK oldate Ott ol Ev otadiM TpEyovtEs MiVTES HEV TPExovOLY, 
elc 5E AauPavet TO BpaBelov (otépavov Aplaptov); oUtTac tpéyete Iva KATOAGPNTE ... 
EyW toivov oUTAS TPEYM WC OUK AdSHAwe (“aimless”), and Phil. 3:13 f.: td pEVv Onicw 


2 Paul once uses kataBpapevetv “to decide against someone” in a very striking 
manner at Col. 2:18: undsic UuGc KataBpaBevéta (cf. 2:16: Kptvéto). 

3 P. Masp., II, No. 67151, 221 ff. 

subst. substantive. 

Hesych. Hesychius, of Alexandria (Sth century A.D.), lexicographer, ed. M. Schmidt, 
1858 ff. 

S.v. sub voce. 

4 As Bpapevo can take on the sense of “to rule” (BpaBeve, ° ‘prince”), so BpaPelov can 
denote a “sceptre,” v. Mithr. Liturg., 12, 19: oUpavoU Toya kpatoUoa ypvoea 
Boaptia. 

Gk. Greek. 

5 Insc. Priene, 118, 3: cf. further Moult.-Mill., s.v.; N.ageli;, 37; Reisch in Pauly-W., 
V, 801; equivalent in meaning to BpaBevua, v. Wieneke, op. cit. 

Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.C.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta III, 1888: C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 

Mon. Monostichi. 

6 Ps.-Oppian Cyn., 4, 197. 

7 Vett. Val., VII, 5 (p. 288, 8), cf. IV, 9 (p. 174, 21, Kroll): 10 BpoBelov Axovépenv. 
Gr. Bar. The Greek-Slavic Apocalypse of Baruch, a description of Baruch’s journey 
to heaven (2nd century A.D.), ed. M. R. James in Greek, 1897 and St. Novakovitsch in 
Slavic, 1886. 

Praem. et De Praemiis et Poenis. 


EmiravOavouEevoc tolc SE Eumpoolev EmeKtEwouEvoc KATA GKOMOV SIKW El¢ TO 
BpaBelov thc Gvw Kinoemc. Bpafelov is here the prize of conflict which a man can 
win only if he throws in his whole self and all his resources, namely, the resurrection 
to eternal life (Phil. 3:11). This certainly does not mean that man decides his own 
destiny by his own willing and running (R. 9:16). The prior decision is made by God 
alone, who issues the call: uy amc (Phil. 3:12: cf. 1 C. 8:3; Gl. 4:9; 1 C. 13:12). The 
final decision is also made by God (1 C. 3:15). God is He who in vocation sets for 
man the goal which at once gives meaning to his work and direction to his life. By 
this divine act, however, man is summoned to supreme activity. He must break with 
all the things which are behind (Phil. 3:7 ff., 13) and bend all his thoughts and actions 
to the divinely appointed goal (1 C. 9:16 ff—note the sevenfold “that,” and cf. 1 C. 
9:27 and GI. 2:2: un moc). He must keep in step with the march of the divine 
revelation (Phil. 3:15; Gl. 5:7 f.). He must resolutely integrate his own will into the 
divine will: el yap ExWv toUto mpdoom, p169Ov Exo (1 C. 9:17). The will of man is 
thus made free and strong, and God reaches His goal as man does (Phil. 2:12 f.). The 
BpaBelov is the point in eternity in which the two parallel lines meet. It is the goal 
beyond this age and its possibilities. It is the meeting-place of divine and human 
action. 





| Clement perspicaciously sums up the life and death of Paul in terms of this guiding 
concept: Ilatiocg Unouoviic Bpafelov EdeiEev ... TO yevvalov tic Tiotew@s AUTON KASOC 
EhaBev ... dmmAAdyn toU KdcuOv Kal cic TOV Aylov TOnOV ExopedO (5, 5ff.). And in the 
Mart.Pol., 17, 1 BpaPetov has become an alternative expression for the martyr’s crown: 
EOTEPUVOLIEVOV ... TOV Tio APPapoiac oté@avov Kal BpaRelov Avavtippytov 
dnevnveyuévov. In the same sense Bpafeiov is adopted by Tertullian with all the 
terminology of the arena: Bonum agonem subituri estis, in quo agonothetes deus vivus 
est, xystarches spiritus sanctus, corona aeternitatis, brabium angelicae substantiae, 
politia in coelis, gloria in saecula saeculorum ... (Ad Mart., 3). 8 But the weaker use of 
BpaPelov as an expression for the profit and reward of our action in the sense of popular 
Hellenistic philosophy is still found, e.g., in Tatian’s Or. Graec., 33, 4: powstac Kal 
Axpaciac Bpafeiov AmnvéyKato. 


Stauffer 


+ Bpayiev (— yeip). 


Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

Mart. ad Martem. 

8 The Test. of the 40 Mart. begins with quotations from Hb. 12:1 and Phil. 3:14: 
Emelodv ... TOV TpOKEipevov [Nulv] GyMva teAéompev Kal Exl td BpaPela tho Ava 
KANoEWS POGowEV. 2, 1 moves in the same complex of images: RAOUTOV ... 
Oveddnh) mapéyet [O VeOc] tolc sic aUTOV mpootpéyovot, Garv SE aldviov BpaBever 
tolc el¢ AUTOV motEvovot. Cf. also BpaBelov (and GOAnotc) in Euseb.Hist. Eccl. 
(Schwartz), Index, s.v. 

Or. Graec. Oratio ad Graecos. 

Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 


This word appears in the NT only in the expression the “arm of God” and only in 
quotations from the LXX or similar modes of speech (Lk. 1:51; Jn. 12:38; Ac. 13:17). 


In the OT or LXX == Bpayiwv is in this connection an expression for the 
mighty works of God. The anthropomorphic figure 1s plainest in Is. 30:30: 
, which the LXX renders: kal tTOv 8BvUOV to Bpaytovoc aUtoU dSeiéar (cf. also the 


Tg. Is. 30:30). Cf. Is. 51:9 Mas. and LXX. Mostly the image is softened and 0 Bpayiav 
tou OsoU simply means the “power of God.” Thus plainly in Is. 62:8; Jer. 28:14: Yahweh 
swears by His arm, or Is. 59:16; 63:5, Yahweh's arm comes to help. In Ez. 30:21 ff.; Da. 
11:22, it means concretely the “host of the Lord.” The different terms associated with 
Bpayteov~ show what is meant by the arm of the Lord.2 Thus there is reference to uéye00c¢ 
(Ex. 15°16), loydc (Dt. 9:26, 29; 33:27; 2 Macc. 15:24 etc.), kpdtocg (Wis. 11:22; 16:16), 
usyak@ovvy (yw 78:10), dbvauic (y 88:10 etc.). Or Bpayiev is used along with onuela, 
TEPATA, NOASUOc, Opduata (Dt. 4:34; 7:19; 26:8; Isp. 39:21; Bar. 2:11). The arm of God 
describes in a concrete image the miraculous demonstration of the power of God. Apart 
from a few passages where God’s arm acts on behalf of the individual nghteous (2 Ch. 
6:32; Wis. 5:17; Ps. Sol. 13:2), 1t is used only 1n relation to the world and with reference 
to the people of God. Thus it relates a. to creation, which is understood as a conflict with 
Rahab and her company at y 88:10; Is. 51:9 £.;9 Tep. 39:17. What is active in creation is 
not the arm of a teyvitys but of the warring God Himself. Especially, however, it relates 
b. to the election and redemption of the people by the wonderful exodus from Egypt (Dt. 
4:34); Ex. 6:1, 6; 15:16; Dt. 3:24; 7:19 etc.; 4 Bac. 17:36; Is. 65:12; Tep. 39:21 etc. It 
relates c. to the direction and preservation of the people: Dt. 33:27; yw 78:10; Is. 26:11 ete. 


It relates finally d. to the bringing of eschatological salvation at y 97:1; Is. 40:10; 51:9 ff.; 
527102 5371263°55 Bz. 20-33 £. 


This arm of God, miraculously put forth for the salvation of His people, has 
shown its power and fulfilled the ancient promise in the birth of the Messiah (Lk. 
1:51). The words which previously referred to the praise of creation, and which in the 
LXX are already related to the redemption out of Egypt, are now used to magnify the 
fulfilment in the birth of the Messiah. In Jn. 12:37 f. the arm of God is the 


experienced demonstration of the power of God, the onuela Inco. 





Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

Mas. Masora. 

| Bpayiov is often an altern. for yeip (Ex. 6:1; Dt. 4:34; 7:19 etc.). In the LXX 
Bpayimv is used for in Ex. 6:1, where is to be presupposed as original in the 


Heb.; 32:11; Is. 26:11; Da. 9:15. It is also used in a secular sense for at Gn. 24:18: 
27:16; Ju. 15:14. 

2 Common attributes are Uynidc and Aytoc (y 97:1: Is. 52:10). 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

3 Here creation is seen together with the redemption out of Egypt and both are related 
to eschatological salvation. 


Cf. Just.Apol., I, 32, 12, where Nu. 24:17 and Is. 11:1, 10 are combined and the 
Bpayieov to OcoU is implicitly (with Gotpov and Gv0oc explicitly) referred to Xpiotéc. 


Schlier 


t Bpovrn 


“Thunder.” At Jn. 12:29 and Rev. 6:1; 14:2: 19:6, this word is used to denote 
overwhelming power of voice, as also at Rev. 10:3 f., where there can hardly be 
reference to the thunderous course of the planets! It occurs with other natural 
phenomena in Rev. 4:5; 8:5; 11:19; 16:18 (— Gotpamn). 


In the LXX it is often used of the ternfying revelation of God; except in Job 40:4 (9) 
the verb BpovtGv is always used in this way. Cf. also the magic texts, e.g., Preis. Zaub., V 
(London, 4th cent. A.D.), 151: Ey sit O Gotparxtev Kal Bpovtddv. Vaareen Phrygian 
inscriptions Bpovtév is a common name for the deity of heaven. 


The only other instance is in Mk. 3:17: €xéOnkev aUtolc (the sons of Zebedee) 
Ovouata Boavnpyéc, O Eottv viol Bpovtijc. Both the orthography of the Aram. name and 
its meaning, together with that of the Gk. translation, are contested. " The passage acquired 
particular importance when in some MSS > the name was applied to all the apostles, as 
though to describe them as revolutionaries. But this weakly attested reading 1s more of an 


attempt to smooth the awkward Marcan text than vice versa, and there 1s no reason why 
the name should have been later restricted to the sons of Zebedee. 


Foerster 
Bpvxo, Ppvypoc 


T Bpvyo.” 


Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

1 F. Boll, Aus d. Offb. Joh. (1914), 22: H. E. Weber in Aus Schrift u. Geschichte, 
Festschr. f, A. Schlatter (1922), 47 ff. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 fé. 

2 Deissmann LO, 113. 

3 Moult.-Mill., s.v. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

4 Apart from the Comm. and the bibl. in Pr.-Bauer, s.v. Boavnpyéc, v. Had. Apk.., 
224; Joach. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930), 71, n. 4; W. Erbt, Der Anfdnger 
unseres Glaubens (1930), 5 f. 

5 The Cod. W and some Ital. MSS (bceq). 

Foerster Werner Foerster, Miinster (Vol. 1-3, 5-7). 


The co-existence of several roots Bovy- 1 makes it extraordinarily difficult to review 
the development of the term. To be sure, we already find a perf. BéBpvya used by Hom. 
(Il., 13, 393; 16, 486; cf. Od., 12, 242 etc.) to describe the breaking out of sufferers into 
open lamentation; cf. also Soph. Trach., 1072 (Wotse mapOévoc PéBpvya KAaiwv) etc., and 
again Ps.-Oppian Cyn., 2, 273 of the cry of pain of a stag mortally wounded by snake- 
bite. Here, however, we must insert the Bpvyew from which there developed the common 
post-Homeric Bpvydouat for loud outcry. As “to gnash” it first occurs in the expression 
Bpvysw (toUs OS56vtac) with which Hippocrates (Mul., 1, 2, 120 [VIIL, 16, 262]; Epid., 5, 
86 [V, 252, Littré]) characterises especially the ague. 2 In the LXX there are 5 instances of 
Bpdysw (tobe) O30vtag (Ext)? (Top 16:10; w 34:16; 36:12: 111:10; Lam. 2:16) in the 
sense of “to gnash with the teeth,” always as an expression of hate (usually that of the — 





Cuaptwr0oc for the — dikatoc) and as a translation of or (Job 
16:9), in which it is linked with a desire to destroy the opponent; cf. also the Rabb. liter. 
(Tanch. [Buber] 272 15, 140; jKal., 32c, 37 f. etc.).4 


The only NT passage (Ac. 7:54) may be classified with the OT and Rabbinic 
examples both formally and materially. When the opponents of Stephen heard his 
speech before the Sanhedrin, it is said of them: EBpvyov toUc OSdvtac Ex aUtOv. This 
attests their hatred and desire to destroy him. It does so in such a way that, according 
to OT usage, they are at once set in the camp of sinners who are opposed to the 








* Bovyw. Thes. Steph., s.v.; Liddell-Scott, 331 f., s.v.; Str.-B., IV, 1040; Schl. Mt., 279 
f.. W. K. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke (1882), 208. 

1 Cf. L. Meyer, Handbuch d. griech. Etymologie, III (1901), 134 ff., but also K. 
Brugmann (A. Thumb), Griech. Gramm? (1913), 133. 

perf. perfect. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. liad. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Oppian v. Pseud.-Oppian. 

Mul. De Morbis Mulierum. 

Epid. Epidemiae. 

2 Cf. also Bpvyn, “gnashing of the teeth,” Bpvyetdc, “cold fever.” 

3 w 36:12 ©: Kal Bpbyet Kat GUTOU tTOUc Oddvtac GUTOU. 

Rabb. Rabbinic. 

Tanch. 7Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Kin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

Kal. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl., 49). 

4 Schl. Mt., 279 f. 

NT New Testament. 

OT Old Testament. 


righteous, even though they think they are doing God service in removing him. It is 
possible that there is a direct allusion to Ps. 35:11 ff. 


+ Bpvywoc.” 


From the time of Eupolis (CAF, I, 349) in the general sense: N obvtouoc E5M81} 
(Etym. Gud., 290, 18, Steph.) etc., esp. of the chattering of the teeth in the ague, 
sometimes without tv Od56vtev (Hippocr. Vict., 3, 84 [VI, 634]; Mul., 3, 214 [VIII 416, 
Littré]). 1 tn the LXX it is used in Prv. 19:9 for of the snarling of the lion, in y 37:9 A 
for of the groaning of the heart2 (LXX: Ax0 otevayuol thc Kapdiac ov), Nip. 51:3 
of the bloodthirsty gnashing of the enemies of the righteous against them in a favourite 
OT image (— Bpvyo), though in wide deviation from the Heb. Only this passage is linked 
linguistically with the non-biblical attestation, while the other two display a usage which 


seems to be more under the influence of Bpvydouai (— 641) than Bpvyw C*to gnash”). 
There are no later Jewish parallels. 


In the NT the only relevant use is in the saying: Exel Eotat O KAavO"Os Kal O 
BovywOc tTMv OdS6vtev (Mt. 8:12: 13:42, 50; 22:13: 24:51; 25:30; Lk. 13:28), in which 
Jesus describes the state of those who are excluded from the — Baotreia (— oKdT0<c) 
even though they were called to it. In spite of the Greek parallels, the formula 
BpvypOc tHv OSdvtev does not denote despairing ragé, and it is certainly not used to 
describe the bodily reaction of the excluded to the extreme cold of their place of 
punishment.” It simply denotes the despairing remorse which shakes their whole 
body and is linked also with > Kiov0udc/ 





+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* Bovyuoc. Bibl. — under Bpvyo; Clemen, 153; Zn. Mt. on 8:12 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

Etym. Etymologicum Gudianum, etymological compilation of the Middle Ages (c. 
1150 A.D.), named after Gude, the former owner of the Wolfenbiittler MS, ed. F.W. 
Sturz, 1818; E. A. de Stefani, 1909. 

esp. especially. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. [berg and H. Kitthlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Vict. De Ratione Victus Salubris. 

1 Cf. also Apoll. Rhod., 2, 83: Bpvyn Od6vtev (in boxing). 


2 Unless we adopt another reading (_ ), v. BHK2, ad /oc. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

3 Cf ERpvyaunv ax0 BpvypoU ... y 37:9 A and Zn. Mt. on 8:12. 

4 So Zn., H. J. Holtzmann, KI. etc. 

5 So esp. Clemen on the basis of Mazdaist conceptions of the place of punishment; cf. 
also O. Holtzmann. 

6 Cf. also En. 108:3, 5, 15. 

7 Schl. Mt., 280. 


The NT usage 1s thus independent both of the general Gk. and also of the OT 
attestation. It cannot be understood directly in the light of the phrase > Bpbya toUc 
Od6vtac, but takes its meaning from its context. The solid place of the formula in Mt. 
suggests that it 1s really peculiar to him, 8 though there can be no certainty on this point. 


To assume that it has been taken over from religious history 7” obscures rather than 
elucidates the matter. 


Rengstorf 


+ BpOpa, PpWoc 
1. “Food” in the Strict Sense. 


Mt. 14:15 and par.; Lk. 3:11 (Hb. 12:16). With reference to cultic and ascetic 
prescriptions of Judaism which are declared to be religiously indifferent by Jesus and 
early Christianity, Mk. 7:19: xa8apiGov (sc. Jesus) mévta tO Bpdpatel the 
distinction between clean and unclean meats is done away (— Ka0apdc, — Ka0apica, 
— Kotwdc, — Kotvoa). In his discussion of the eating of idol meats in 1 C. 8, and in 
the controversy between the strong and the weak in R. 14, Paul describes Bp@ ua as of 
no significance for the relationship with God: 1 C. 8:8: Bp@pa Nuwdco ou — 
mapactyoet tH Ged) (cf. 6:13; R. 14:15), cf. R. 14:17: oU yap Eotw A — Baoctreia toU 
NeoU BpWotc Kal nooie Only regard for the weaker brother can require voluntary 
renunciation of offending meats, | C. 8:13; R. 14:15, 20 p According to Hb. 9:10 
Bo®pata and — mopnata belong to the — dtkatmpata — oapKdc which were given 
for the time of the incomplete older covenant but which have lost their validity in the 


Gk. Greek. 

8 Bultmann Trad., 352. 

9 Clemen: Mazdaism. 

Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

* BoOpua, BpWotc. Pr.-Bauer, 232. 

par. parallel. 

| There is here no ground for adopting the modern Gk. sense of “filth” (Radermacher, 
12, Bl.-Debr. § 126, 3: cf. in opposition Pr.-Bauer, ad /oc. and Moult. Mill., 118), 
since Ka0apiC@v ... Bpw@pata is to be understood as an observation of the Evangelist 
in the sense of R. 14:14, 20 (cf. Ong. in Mt. tom. XI, 12 [III, p. 97, Lommatzsch]); it 
succinctly denotes the “new and basic religious conception” of Jesus that “the 
religious relationship of man to God ... is not decided in the external and bodily 
sphere of man” (Hck. Mk., 92). Cf. also Kl. Mk., 80. 

2 To assess BpWotc Kal m6otc (a formula from the time of Hom.) both here and in Col. 
2:16, cf. b.Ber., 17a: “In the future world there is neither eating nor drinking”: 
PhiloVit. Mos., I, 184: Extotéevov ... tac TOU o@patoc AvayKac EK TpoON<, 
Nptnévov Kal Seonoivatc yakenalc ovveCevypévov, Bpdoet Kal moet; Ign.Tr., 2, 3 
(the deacons) oU ... Bpmpdtav Kal motMv SiéKovot, GAA ExkAnoiac VeoU Umnpétat. 
Qoh. r., 2, 24 (15b), Str.-B., II, 485, allegorises: Eating and drinking denote the study 
of the Torah and good works. 

3 Cf. Did., 6, 3 : mepl SE TAs Ppdoemc, O Sbvacat B&otacov, where there is no 
compulsion to refrain from certain meats. 





perfect new order of things brought in by Christ. Hb. 13:9 relegates Bpa@uata to the 
sphere of things which cannot confirm the — kapdia, so that even those concerned 
about them can derive no profit therefrom. The ordinances referred to here, being 
reckoned with the dtéayal moira Kal Eévat, need not be restricted to the ancient 
Jewish statutes, e.g., the forbidding of unclean foods or the rules for what is to be 
eaten on the occasion of sacrifices, but include the syncretistic customs of the 
surrounding world.* There is no point in laying special emphasis on Ppwpata. At | 
Tm. 4:3 it is insisted, in opposition to heretics who, along the lines of Gnostic 
asceticism (cf. Col. 2:16, 21 ff.), advance the demand — Arnéyeo0at Bpopnatar that 
meats are gifts of the Creator to be enjoyed by Christians with thanksgiving. 





2. “Food” in the Figurative Sense. 


a. The word is used of the miraculous food which is not of this world but which 
comes down from heaven, 1 C. 10:3: — avevpatikOv BpOua, i.e., the manna of Ex. 
16 (y 77:24: 104:40 : dptov oUpavoU; 77:25: Aptov Ayyérwv; Wis. 16:20: Ayyéhov 
Tpoonv ... dptov dx oUpavoU: — Aptoc) as a type of the eucharistic bread. 


b. It is also used of spiritual food, 1 C. 3:2: — yéia Unde Exdtica, OU Ppa. 
Milk (yaa — 645) was the first missionary instruction which declared the facts of 
the revelation of salvation; solid food (cf. Hb. 5:12 ff.: — otepedc) was the word of 
wisdom which disclosed its meaning and was addressed to the mvevuatikot (3:1), 
though Paul did not think the Corinthians were as yet mature enough to understand it. 


Jn. 4:34: EnOv PpOué Eotw Iva now 10 OéAnua toU néuwoavtdc pe Kal tehewow 
aUtoU tO Epyov, is the answer of the Johannine Jesus to the question of the disciples 
whether anyone has given Him to eat (v. 33). What nourishes and satisfies Him 


4 For an understanding of the passage, cf. Wnd. Hb 117 f.; Reg. Hb.2.3, 436 ff; A. 
Seeberg, Hb. (1912), 142 f. 

5 Dib. Past>, 40 ff; R. Bultmann, RGG2, IV, 995: E. Hennecke, RGG2, I, 1569 f. 

6 On the question of asceticism in the NT and the surrounding world of religion, cf. in 
general E. v. Dobschiitz, Die urchristl. Gemeinden (1902), 93 ff., 274 ff.; H. 
Strathmann, RGG, I, 575 ff.; Ltzm. R.3, 114 f.: Loh. Kol., 121 f.; Str.-B., I, 523; III, 
307 f.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 329 f.: P. R. Arbesmann, “Das Fasten bei den 
Griechen und Romern,” RVV, 21, 1 (1929). 

7 These metaphors are common in Philo, e.g., Congr., 19: oUy Ope, Ott Kal TO oO La 
NuOv oU mpdtEpov mEmNyviatc Kal NOALTEAEOL ypftat tpogalc, aplv A tolc AnoiKkidotc 
Kal yohkaKt@deow Ev NAKid th Bpspadet; Omn. Prob. Lib., 160: tO wEv mpMtov Avtl 
VOKAKTOS Anas tTpoMdc ... elt AUOIc Kpatatotépac ... EE Wv Avdpa0Eloat Kal 
EUEKTHOUGAL MPOc TéOC Alotov ... Ggizovtat. On their derivation from the diatribe, 
cf. the material in Ltzm. K., ad /oc.; Wnd. Hb., ad /oc.: cf. more generally R. 
Bultmann, Der Stil der paul. Predigt u. die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (1910), 35 ff.. 
88. On the differences, cf. Joh. W. 1 K., 72; A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet u. d. NT (1911), 61 
f. On the whole question, — yada. V. also Cl. Al. on 1 C. 3:2 (Strom., V, 66, 2): yaa 
MEV TN] KaTHYNOIs Olovel APTN WoxN¢ TPOPN vonOoEtat, BpWpa SE N ExontuKN 
Newpia: oipKEec aUtat Kal ala TOU Adyov, tovtéott KaTAAN WIC Thc OEtac SvVanEMC 
Kal OUoiac. 

v. verse. 





belongs to another sphere than that of physical life, namely, the sphere of His divinely 
given calling (cf. Mt. 4:4)8 Obediently to do the will of God and to finish His work is 
for Him “as necessary and indispensable as daily bread.? It is His spiritual food 
(BpWotc) of which the disciples are ignorant (4:32). There is, of course, no question of 
a Gnostic devaluation of the earthly and material in Jn. 4:34. It does not say that Jesus 
either will or can dispense with earthly nourishment! ft is voluntaristic and active, 
and as such is characteristic of the biblical history of salvation. 


We read of spiritual food as the gift of the Son of Man to men in Jn. 6:27: un thv 
BoDow tv — AnoAADLEVyV, GALA tHv PpDow thv — pévovoav ele — Conv — 
aidviov v. 55) > odpé wow — GANIDcs (H: AANOHc) Eotw BpDotc. The link with the 
miracle of feeding (cf. v. 26) and the goal of the address (v. 32ff.) in v. 51 make it 
plain that for Jesus the food which nourishes to incorruptible and eternal life is 
Himself, His presence in the Lord’s Supper. Man is fed in faith in Him (v. 29, 35). He 
is nourished in the Lord’s Supper, the concrete representation of the spiritual 
fellowship of faith with Him (v. 51, 53 ff., 63). 





Bp@ua is rare in the figur. sense, e.g., Aristoph. Fr., 333 (CAF, I, 480): rw Usyo TL 
Bp@u Et. tpvyWSoxo1ouovoiKy (the art of sound which underlies comedies). It does not 
occur at all in the LXX and is alien to the koine. But the thought of heavenly or spiritual 
food (Gr. tpor etc. > Aptoc, > yéXa) is common in Gk. and oriental religion. 11 Nectar 
and ambrosia (== G9avacia) are the food of the Homeric gods, and when they are given 
as a gift of divine grace to man they invest him with immortality and eternal youth 
(Hom.I1., 5, 342; Od., 5, 135). 12 We may also think of the OT manna (— dptoc), not 
merely in Ex. 16 but also in Dt. 8:3 (the words of God are food necessary to life, cf. Am. 
8:11 f.). According to Rabb. deliberations manna is the food of the heavenly world. 13 
Along the lines of Ps. 63:5 (the satisfying of the soul) and Prv. 9:5: payste tv EUMv (sc. 
of wisdom) dptov Kal niste olvov 6v Exépaoa Univ, Philo goes further when he explain 
that manna, as tpopn Ax oUpavod, tpoen Ostia etc., is wisdom: Mut. Nom., 259: tov 
oUpaviov Apetiic AOyov; cf. Rer. Div. Her., 79: 70 udvwva ... TOV Oelov MOyov, THv 
oUpaviov woyiic ... ApPaptov tpoerjyv; Fug., 137; Sacr. AC., 86 etc. In Eth. En. 69:24 it is 


8 There is an echo of this thought in Herm.s., 9, 11, 8: Ed5eizvynoa ... Pata Kvpiov 
OAny tNV VOKTG. 

9 W. Heitmiiller, ad loc. (Schriften d. NP, TV [1918], 79). 

10 On the other hand, cf. Act. Thom., 5: 1d pelCov tt tg Pp@osws Kal toU nOtOv 
Nov EvOdSe, Kal Iva TO OANA TOU Paotréwc TEE. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

11 Cf. Bau. J 3 100 f. For further religious material, cf. N. Séderblom, La Vie future 
(1901), 330 ff. 

12 Cf. Roscher, I, 280 ff.; K. Wemicke, in Pauly-W., I (1894), 1809 ff. 

Rabb. Rabbis, 

13 Str.-B., IV, 1246, s.v.; H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel (1929), 239 ff. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 


said of angels that “their food consists of pure thoughts.” As in early Christian texts the 
Lord’s Supper is described as avevuatiKh tpogr (Did., 10, 3), dptoc 9coG (Ign.R., 7, 3: 
opp. TPO@H] PAopGc) or EUYaptoTNIcIoa TpognH, EE Nc oie Kal odpKec KATO UstaPoAnv 
tpspovtar HuUGv (Just.Apol., I, 66, 2), and as in the legend of Joseph and Asenath 14 both 
enjoy heavenly food which makes them immortal: Gptov sUXoynuévov Cofic Kal ... 
ROTHPlov EUAOYNLEVOV ADavaciag (p. 49, cf. 61, 64), 15 so texts from the world of later 
syncretism speak of foods which impart divine qualities and incorruptible life etc., or of 
foods for the regenerate. Cf. the rich though partly disputed material in the Mithr. Liturg., 
100 ff.; 241 f.,°~ e.g., Sallust. De Deis, 4 (p. 8, 19 ff., Nock): (of Phrygian initiates) 
TPGTOV LEV ... OiTOD TE KAI Tho AAAs Taysiac Kal PyxapAc tpo—f|c AneyoucOa: Exatépa 
ydp Evavtia woxh] ... Ex tovto1g YaaKtOS TpOET, Worep Avayewaouévov. */ Lidz. Ginza, 
357, 6: “I impart strength to thee in virtue of the Pihta” (the sacramental food of the 
Mandaeans), cf. 239, 27ff.; Lidz. Lit., 70 f. According to Act. Thom., 36 there also 
belongs to the “greater than these earthly things,” which includes the Gospel, zepi tij}¢ 
AuBpocimdove tpogii¢ Kal toU xotoU tic Aunérov tij¢ GAnOwic, 61: kopecO@uev tc 
aUtoU tpogiic thc Osikf\c, 120: yevoD Wor KowewvOc Tic aloviov Cafic, va séEopa1 napa 
oo tpoery tedsiav. In the song of the daughter of light (hid., 6), the divine king is 
enthroned tpéev th Eavtot AuBposid toUs Ex aUTOV Idpvuévouc. Jbid. 7 the eternal 
ones at the feast linger in the presence of their Lord, oU thv duBpooiav Bp@ow &SéEavto 
undév Oras Anovoiav Exyovoav. In Mandaism, as distinct from the “food of the children 
of Tibil” (Lidz. Ginza, 306, 35, cf. 320, 15), the “food of the 12 gates” (298, 19) “wherein 
the planets concealed themselves” (320, 15), and the “pilgrim nourishment of the children 
of men” (246, 28), a great part is played by the “nourishment” for the ascent of the soul 
which “the father of the Uthras imparts to his friends” (96, 13 f.); they are “victorious in 
virtue of their nourishment for the way” (247, 2 f., cf. 246, 29 f.). In 252, 9 ff. the “once 
begotten” receives from the father the command: “Up, provide thy Uthras ... with the 
nourishment which I have given thee”; cf. 273, 13: “My nourishment for the journey 
comes from the strange man.” If the nourishment of the wicked is their works (540, 11 f.), 
the summons goes out to the elect: “Do good works, and lay up nourishment for your 
way” (23, 1f., cf. 141, 20 f.); to good works belongs perseverance 1n faith (377, 20; 392, 





Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Did. Didache. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

R. ad Romanos. 

opp. oppositum. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914: ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Apol. Apologia. 

14 P. Battifol, Studia patristica, | (1889). 

15 Cf. on this point Schirer, III, 400 f. 

Mithr. Liturg. A. Dieterich, Hine Mithrasliturgie 1923. 

16 Cf. further Bau. J3, 100 f 

Sallust. Sallustius, contemporary and friend of the emperor Julian (361-363 A.D.), 
who in his book epi Oe@v Kal Kdop0v has left a catechism of the theology of the 
Neo-Platonists, ed. A. Nock. 

17 Cf. apart from Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 329 f., H. Schlier, Religionsgeschichtl. 
Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (1929), 150 f. 

Lidz. Ginza M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, 1925. 

Lidz. Lit. M. Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, 1920. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 


32: 584, 21). Kusta,. true faith, is re provision for the soul: “The Uthras of light ... 
provided themselves with the nourishment of Kusta and armed themselves with all its 
wisdom” (509, 28 ff. == Lidz. Lit.. 161, 5 f.); “When he wished to eat, he prepared 


himself a table with Austa” (Lidz. Joh., 106). There is a similar reference in Manichean 
literature (from the Gospel of Mani): “And the food of wisdom was proffered.” 18 


Behm 


Lidz. M. Lidzbarski, Des Johannesbuch der Mandder, 1915. 
18 F. W. K. Miller, Handschriften-Reste ... aus Turfan, It (AAB, 1904), M, 17 (p. 


IT 


1.1C. 3:1 f. ... oUK NdvvyOnv AGANoat UV Wo avEevpaTtiKOlc GAA Wc capKivote, 
Wc vyntiotg Ev XptotW. yOXAa Unde Endtica, OU PpMua: oUmw ydp Edvvacbs. [éXa is 
here a figure for the kerygma brought to Corinth by Paul. Its opposite is — BpOua, 
which is the cogia (the yv@ Ev Xptot). 


similarly, yet more rhetorically, Hb. 5:12 ff. says: ... maA1w ypetav Eyete tOU 
5i5doKew Unde twa td otoyela. tg ApxNc TOV Aoytov toU OeoU, Kal yeyovate ypeiav 
EYOVTEC VOAUKTOG, OU otepeds TPOENc. mOG yap O HETEXOV VOAKAKTOS AmElpoc AGYOU 
Sikaloovvne, vimoc yap Eotiv: tedsimv 5é Eotw A otepEed tpogN ... In this passage 
yoxo is a figure for the basic elements of divine teaching, for the elementary Christian 
instruction described in 6:1f. It is for vAmtot. The oteped tpog7 is the AGyoc 
dtkatoovvrs, a kind of gnosis presented by the author in 6:13ff. This is for téAetot. 


For both figures, 1.e., the comparison of milk with initial instruction suitable for 
children, and of solid food with profounder teaching more serviceable to the mature, there 
is a similar usage in both Epictet. and Phild. E. g.. Epict.Diss., II, 24, 9: oUK 
dnoyoraKkticouev on 200° EavtoUc Kal weuvnodpcba Ov hKovoapev Tapa TOV 
muoodgeav. In Epict.. however, there must be weaning from the milk. Philo gives a 
clearer parallel, e.g., 1 Congr.. 19: ouy Opdc. Ott Kal TO GO Wa Nwav OU TPOTEPOV 
TERNYVIOAG Kal TOAVTEAEOL XP Aran TpOOaIc. Tplv n TAG AnouKihor Kal yokaKt@deow Ev 
nauKia ai] Bps@adet; TOV AUTOV én TPOTOV Kal iy woyl) ma16ucdc WEV VOLIGOV eUtperiobal 
TpOdc TA EyKOKAIA Kal TA KAO Exaotov AUTOV Demphpata, TeAciotépac 6 Kal 
TpEenovoac Avépdow Wc GANnODc tac Apettc. Cf. Ign.Tr., 5, 1; Act. Joh.. 45. The image is 
the same, though different objects of teaching are denoted by milk or solid food. 





+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

* vaio. H. Usener, Rhein. Mus., 57 (1902), 177 ff.; R. Perdelwitz, “Die 
Mysterienreligion u. das Problem des | Pt.,” RVV, 11, 3 (1911), 56ff.; K. Wyss, “Die 
Milch im Kultus der Griechen u. Romer,” RVV, 15, 2 (1914): Mithr. Liturg., 171 ff. 

| Joh. W. 1 K., 72; Ltzm. K., ad loc.; Wnd. Hb. on 5:13; Rgg. Hb. on 5:12, n. 76. 
Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Tr. Troades. 

Act. Joh. Acts of John. 





That the terminology of the Mysteries occurs in | C. 3:1 is no reason why we 
should link this image with the ideas of the Mystery religions. These are present only 
in the third? and very different passage. 





2. 1 Pt. 2:2: Gno0épevor oUV nOoav KaKiav ... Wc Apttyéwnta Bpéon tO LoyuKOv 
Cd5okov yor EximoOijoate, Iva Ev aUtT@ aUENON te Elo omtnpiav, el Eyedvouole Ott 
ypnotOc O Kbptoc. Again in the environment of the terminology of the Mysteries, tO 
Ofuwa tO eUayyedoVEv sic Uc (1:25b) denotes here the pure, pneumatic (divine) 
milk by which the new born are nourished and may grow to cmtnpia. Hence 10 yaha 


is not set in opposition to tO Bp@ua, but is itself the gnosis provided for Christians in 
the Gospel. 





This comparison derives from a pneumatic mode of speech which has its ultimate 
basis in a mystery rite. We need not discuss in this context the disputed question 
whether tO yaAa (often in connection with péA1 and less frequently with olvoc) owes 
its sacramental significance to a mythological conception (the food of the gods), an 
eschatological (the food of Paradise), or a magical (the mediatrix of life). All three 
elements probably played some part in making milk a sacramental food and causing a 
particular sacramental power to be ascribed to it. Many examples show us that it is in 
fact a sacramental element. 


The LX X. of course, does not attest this. In it milk is a characteristic of the holy land 
(Ex. 3:8. 17 etc.) and stands for blessing in general (Job 29:6). Similarly, it will mark the 
eschatological marriage (Jl. 3:18: Is. 60:16). On the other hand, the Egyptian king enjoys 
the milk of Isis and becomes immortal. As pedaivyng BoOc yaAa, when enjoyed. it is the 
beginning of immortality, as wine is the end. In the Berlin magic pap.. 5025, we read:4 
Kal AUB@v 10 yorAa oUv TM wéAiti Andmte PIV AvatoAhc HiAtiov Kal Eotat tt EvOEeov Ev th 
of] kapoid. In the Dionysus cult of Southern Italy it seems likely that the Epupor (the 
highest class of initiates) underwent a baptism in milk: Epupoc Ec yar’ ExetOvAs the 
sacramental drink of the dvayevva HEVOV. YaAaKTOG TPOON| iS distinguished from all other 
food (citov te Kal Thc GAANc naysiac Kal Punapdc tpogNc Anzeyoucba : Exdtepa yap 
Evavtia woyi}). Sallust. De Deis, 4. Porphyr.Antr. Nymph., 28, Macrob. in Cic.Som. 
Scip.. I, 12 report a yoAaKty@oposc priestess who dispenses milk in the cult. In the Coptic 


2 Elsewhere in the NT it occurs only at 1 C. 9:7 in the literal sense. 

3 A. Dieterich, Abraxas (1891), 172, 12; 181, 2. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

4 Preis. Zaub., I, 20. 

5 Kern. Orph., 32c, 11. 

Sallust. Sallustrus, contemporary and friend of the emperor Julian (361-363 A.D.), 
who in his book Hepi @e@v Kal Kdop0v has left a catechism of the theology of the 
Neo-Platonists, ed. A. Nock. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Antr. De Antro Nympharum. 

Macrob. Macrobius Theodosius, an antiquary concerned in the movement of pagan 
restoration c. 400 A.D., ed. F. Eyssenharde, 1893. 

Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Som. Somnium Scipionis. 


and Ethiopian churches the custom still persists of handing mingled milk and honey to the 
newly baptised. Already in the Canon Hipp., 144we read : et presbyteri portant alios 
calices (after bread and wine) /actis et mellis, ut doceant eos qui communicant, iterum se 
natos esse ut parvuli, quia parvuli communicant lac et mel ... 148, postea autem sumant 

lac et mel in memoriam saeculi futuri (cf. for the latter explanation, 4 Esdr. 2:19: Apc. PI. 
23 ff.; Barn., 6, 17). 


This conception of milk as the sacramental element. the drinking of which procures 
d0avacia, passed over to the word of gnosis as the mysterious sacramental means of 
salvation in circles where the sacrament was dissolved by gnosis and the sacramental 
element was replaced by the A0yog of gnosis. Cf. Hipp.Ref.. V, 8, 30: toUto (ta 
UVOTIPIG) ... Eotl TO WéAL Kal TO yGAG, OU yevoapévovc TOUC TeAsiovc ABacirevdtovc 
veveo0a Kal petaoyelv TOU TANPa@patoc. In the Od. Sol. this usage becomes very 
common. Cf. 8:16: “I have formed them limbs (i.e.,. the Gnostics) and prepared them 
breasts to drink my holy milk (yaAa Aoyucov) and to live thereby.” Like a child of the 
Lord Himself the Gnostic is nourished with His milk, 1.e., gnosis. Cf. also 19:1—5: The 
Gnostic. like the aeons. as one who in the pleroma is already on the right hand. drinks 
milk, ie., the Son (cf. 1 Pt. 2:3: cl Eyebouobe Ot1 ypnotOc O KUptoc). who is milked by the 
Holy Spirit from the breasts of the Father. “A cup of milk was handed to me, and I drank 
it with the soft sweetness of the Lord ...” Cf. 4:10: 35:5. The gnosis of the Gnostic is 
itself milk, e.g.. 40:1: “As honey drips from the honeycomb, and milk from the woman 
giving suck to her children. so does my praise to Thee, my God. As the fountain gushes 
forth its water ...” 


This terminology is also found in | Pt. 2:2 f. The difference between this passage 
and Gnosticism lies in the matter related to such pneumatic language, namely, the 
Gospel on the one side and the revelation of the Mysteries on the other. Naturally, the 
choice of this terminology is not accidental. It reveals certain tendencies in the 
concept of the Gospel, a. its character as — pvotnptov, and b. its sacramental 
character. 


That the pneumatic mode of speaking of the Christian Pua, as milk persisted on the 


basis of 1 C. 3 and 1 Pt. 2, and even underwent a certain semi-speculative expansion, may 
be seen from Iren., IV, 38. 1 f. (MPG, 7, 1105 ff.) and Cl. Al.Paed.. I. 6, 25 ff. 


Schlier 


Hipp. Hippolytus. 

6 TU, 6, 4 (1891), 100 f. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Hipp. Hippolytus (c. 160-235 A.D.), disciple of Irenaeus. His main work A Refiutation 
of all Heresies in 10 books is directed against Greek philosophy as the mother of all 
heresies, ed. by different scholars in Die griech. christi. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1897 ff. 

Ref. Refutatio Omnium Haeresium. 

Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 





VOWED, YEWOs* — (VopLOIOC). 


yapelv “to marry” and yauoc “marriage.” “wedding.” from the time of Homer. 
Common in the plur. for “wedding festivities” (Ditt. Syfl, 1106, 100). yawiew acc. to 
the grammarian Apollonius means “to give a maiden or woman in marriage.” though this 
is the only instance in secular Gk. More common is yauioKka, “to give in marriage.” mid. 


“to get married.” In the LXX the word group is rare, though common in Philo and 
Josephus. 


|. Marriage Customs in the NT. 


In the writings of the Heb. Canon the LXX has yaépoc only 3 times: Gn. 29:22: 
Enoinos yapov ; Est. 2:18: Uyaoev toUc yapouc and Est. 9:22: Nuépac yapov, always for 
“marriage feast” (orig. “carousal.” Est. 9:22). yauoc is very common in Tobit. 

e.g, 11:19: Kal HyOn O yapnoc TmPia wet EUMpoodbvyc. ExtTA Nuépac. The equivalent 
rit1W? occurs frequently in Rabb. works,3 e.g., Halla, 2, 7 == S. Nu., 110 on 15:21: psi 
1129 anwy AWW 1°35 a master of the house who arranges the wedding-feast for his 
son (cf. also S. Dt.. 3439" 


The ancient Jewish custom of extending the marriage over several days (a whole 
week in the case of a virgin), and also of celebrating far into the night, is reflected in 


Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* vauoc. H. Preisker, Christentum u. Ehe in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (1927); G. 
Delling, Paulus’ Stellung zu Frau und Ehe (1931). 

plur. plural. 

Ditt. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarumt. 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 

| De Constructione, MII, 153: Eott yap TO WEV mpdtEpov (== yap) yapLov 
LETAAAUPAVE, TO SE "yaniCo" yapov ttl petadiS@pt. On the linguistic form, v. BL.- 
Debr., § 101, 314. 

Gk. Greek. 

mid. middle. 

2 V. Aristot.Pol., VIL, 16, p. 1335a, 20 f.; Preisigke Wort., s.v.; Sickb. K, 37 f, 
which also gives the most recent Roman Catholic literature. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and most 
learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, ed. by 
different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1899 
ff. 

Rabb. Rabbis, 

3 Rich material on Jewish customs is to be found in Str.-B., I, 500 ff., also 45 f.: I, 
398 f. The institution of the 7 day feast is traced back to Moses himself in jKet., 25a, 
26. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Ein/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein’. , 200 
f.). 

4 For further examples, cf. Str.-B., I, 879 on Mt. 22:2: other and less frequent terms 
for the feast may also be found there. 





the parable at Lk. 12:36, where it may be well after midnight before the Kdptoc returns 
Ek TWV yauav. At Lk. 14:8 Jesus speaks of the marriage-feast and warns: Otav 
KANOM|s UNO tIvOc Elc yapLOvG, UN KataKMOR> Elo THV ApwtoKAoiav. Again at Jn. 2:1 
ff. the reference is to a wedding (yGu10c) in which Jesus Himself took part and 
revealed trv 86éav aUtoU by the changing of water into wine (v. 11). 





2. The New Ideal of Early Christianity. 


The firm starting-point for the early Christian evaluation of marriage is Gn. 2:24, the 
saying concerning the /enosis of the partners in which the original unity of man and 
woman is restored. Marriage is the continuation of the divine work of creation in the 
history of the human race (cf. also Gn. 1:28).This thought always persisted in the Jewish 
community.° Thus Tobias prays with his young wife: cU Exoinoac tOv Addu kai E6mKac 
aUtTM PonPdOv EUav ... kal oU mac: OU KaAOv Elvat TOV AvOpazov Ldvov ... Kal vUv. 
KUPlE, GU YWOHOKEIC OTL OU 610 ZOpveiav AaLPaVO THY AderAOHV Lov TadTHV. GAAA Kata 
dtkaimwa TOU vouov cov Exi TH EAENOA var Hudc ... Kal 60c Nuiv. Kopte. tEkva Kal 
eUAoyiav (Tob. 8:6 ff.; cf. 7:12%. The Jewish ideal of marriage. however, reaches its 
climax in the rich circle of legends which clustered around the marriage of Akiba and 
Rahel. Rahel allows Akiba to go to the house of instruction while she remains behind in 
shame and poverty. After twice 12 years Akiba returns as a great rabbi with the 
confession: All that we have we owe to her. Rahel has sacrificed her hair to make study 
possible for him. Instead. he brings her a diadem representing the pinnacles of the holy 
city which is now so dreadfully destroyed. This is the symbol of a marriage which has 
led two persons ceaselessly in service of their God and people under the sign of the divine 
calling and the historical moment 





Pointing in the same direction is the ideal of marriage which Zarathustra wins from 
his dualistic and eschatological understanding of life. In the marriage liturgy composed 
by the prophet for the marriage of his youngest daughter (Yasna, 5 p marriage is the 


Vv. verse. 
5 Since the Fall, however, marriage stands under a curse. Genesis refers to tensions in 
the relationship between man and woman, and to the indissoluble conflict between the 
self-giving and surrender of the wife, Gn. 3:16. But Judaism also speaks of a unique 
fellowship of the patriarchs under the sign of the commonly incurred curse, e.g., Vit. 
Ad., 3: 20; 25. 

6 Almost always in the Jewish tradition there is exhortation to marry and bear 
children, together with an attack on exogamy and licentiousness: e.g., Jub. 25:3: 
30:7ff.; Test. L. 9:9ff.; Bodleiana Frag., 16 f. (Charles, Test. XII, p. 247); Ps.- 
Phocylides, 175-205; Jos.Ap., 1, 31 ff; 2, 199. On everyday practice, v. the Jewish 
burial inscription from the catacomb of Monteverde (Miller-Bees, No. 145; 
Deissmann LO, 387 ff.). 

7 From the same awareness of the Henosis and historical function of marriage as 
rooted in creation there also develops here and there in Judaism a sense that the 
destruction of a marriage is a mortal assault on the total life of creation, Pirke R. 
Eliez., 34. Certain of the basic concepts of Mt. 5:27 ff. may be seen already in Job 
31:1, 7 ff. Op0aAUdc, Kapdia, yovn. 

8 V. esp. b.Ned., 50a; also the art. “Akiba” in EJ. 

9 For the procreation of children as an act of faith, cf. Ps.-Philo Ant. Bibl., 9, 6 ff.; cf. 
also Is. 8:1 ff. 

10 C. Bartholomae, Die Gathas des Avesta (1905), 115 ff. 


alliance of two persons who set the will and blessing of Ahura Mazda above all else and 
would strengthen their front against the evil forces which threaten catastrophe: “Soon it 
will come to pass.” Parseeism maintained this high view of marriage, as may be seen 
from the last sentence of the Bundehesh: “He who hath thrice drawn near (to his spouse). 
cannot be separated from fellowship with Ahura Mazda and the immortal saints?” 


Jesus sees in marriage the original form of human fellowship. It has its basis and 
norm in God's act of creation. It has a history which divides into three periods. It has 
its time, and will end with this acon. 


AxO Apyiic Ktioewmc Apoev Kal OAAv Exoinoev aUtOvc ... Kal Ecovtat ol Svo eElc 
odgpKa piav, Mk. 10:6 ff. This is the original state in Paradise, 1.e., marriage as God 
intended it. Jesus emphasises the event, the Henosis, which marks it as belonging to 
creation: oUKétt elolv S00 GAG pia obpé, Mk. 10:8b. The practical consequence is 
clear and is drawn by Jesus Himself in a new word of institution: 0 oUv O 0E0c 
ovvécevéev, AvOpmmoc LN yopulétw, Mk. 10:9 f. To be sure, Jesus realises that the 
primitive order has been shattered by the corruption of the human heart. He sees the 
historical justification and necessity of the Mosaic law of divorce which introduces 
the second period in the history of marriage, the period of compromise: mpOc¢ trv 
oKAnpoKapdsiav ULMv Eypayev Uplv tAv EvtoANv tavdtny, i.e., the direction to give a 
bill of divorcement. Jesus Himself, however, introduces a new period in the history of 
marriage. This third and decisive period is characterised by a new conception of the 
law of divorce, a deepened ideal of marriage and finally a fourfold reservation in 
respect of it. 


Jesus begins by recalling the original order of creation, thus assuring the 
elementary unity and inviolability of marriage, and overthrowing the lax 
interpretation and practice of the Mosaic law with the corresponding Jewish Halacha 
and practice of divorce:!2 uN yopiCéto! But Jesus is no fanatic dreaming of a new 
Paradise. In all sobriety He creates practical conditions for carrying out the ancient 
divine order in the present aeon. In place of Jewish traditions He sets a sharper 
interpretation of Moses which handles the problem of divorce according to the 
principle of the lesser evil, a new Halacha which can sometimes allow legal divorce 
but leaves intact the Henosis of the marriage partners: Oc Gv GnodWoN thv yovalka 
alto Kal younoh? Giunv, porydtat éx’ avr. Kal €Av ath dn0Aoaca tov Avdpa 
aUt|>S yaunon Adrov, wotydtat (Mk. 10:11 ff.). This means quite clearly and 





11 F. Justi, Der Bundehesh (1868), 47. 

12 The Jewish law of marriage and divorce is treated in the tractates Git., Kid., Sota 
and Ket. There are excellent reviews in Str.-B., Il, 372 ff.; I, 303 ff. On the hesitation 
in basic attitude, v. Kittel Probleme, 98 ff. On the demand for monogamy, v. Damasc.., 
4, 20 ff., where there is an attack on the licentiousness of having two wives, and 
where the basis is found in creation: “Male and female created he them,” and in the 
ark: “There went in two and two into the ark,” so that it 1s written conceming the 
prince that he shall not multiply wives to himself (Dt. 17:17). Cf. also Staerk, ad Joc. 
For further details, v. K. H. Rengstorf, Jebamot (1929), 30 ff. 

13 In the LXX cf. Est. 10:6 (F 3): Av Eyaunoev O Pactrev’c. yapelv occurs without obj. 
in 4 Macc. 16:9 (ol WEv Ayapot, ol SE yapnoavtec); 2 Macc. 14:25 (yApot Kal 
maldomomoao§at). 








unambiguously that dissolution of marriage may be conceded at a pinch, but that there 
must be no contracting of a new marriage. The replacement of one spouse by another 
is adultery. For it affects the fundamental unity of the partners. This unity is posited 
and actualised in accordance with creation. It remains even when human 
OKANpoKapdia causes a rift which leads to legal divorce. Hence it must not be violated 
by any law of divorce permitting another union!4 





Again, Jesus finds the starting-point of marital failure in oxAnpoKkapoia only with 
a view to establishing in the kapdia the base of a new ethos of marriage (Mt. 5:27 f.). 
It is in the heart that the decision is taken respecting the continuance of /enosis. If it is 
abandoned in the heart, the marriage is broken. The meaning of /enosis is fulfilled, 
according to Jesus, only where persons become and remain one inwardly as well as 
outwardly, in a fusion which 1s total and al-comprehensive. Physical fellowship must 
have and maintain its centre in moral. Copulation without communion 1s fornication. 





The words of Jesus permit neither free love nor double standards. Yet complete 
equality is not the ideal of Jesus. The linguistic usage in Lk. 17:27 etc. proves this (— n. 


15). The husband is the active partner in the conclusion and direction of marriage. This is 
self-evident for Jesus. 


Finally, Jesus shows that marriage is historically conditioned with a view to 
making His fourfold reservation in respect of the present state of things. There are 
times of threatened judgment in which careless and self-confident yapelv and 
yauiCeoQar~ indicate a culpable blindness to the seriousness of the situation and can 
thus be frivolous and irresponsible. One such time was in the days of the flood: 
another such time!® has now dawned (Lk. 17:27). There are situations in which 
yovaika, Eynpo can be wrong and obstructive!” because marriage hampers a man’s 
unconditional readiness for the call of God (Lk. 14:20, cf. Mt. 22:14). There are meh? 





14 Lk. 16:18 gives us from the Q tradition a saying with the same meaning in another 
form: mOc O GnoAvwv tv yovalka aUtOU Kal yap@v Etépav poryevet, Kal O 
Onohehvuévyv ... yapOv potyevet. Mt. uses both Mk. and Q, but in both cases 
introduces a qualification which blunts the saying and is obviously designed to justify 
the practice of the Early Church: Mt. 19:9: wh Ei mopveia, and Mt. 5:32: mapextOc 
LKOyov mopveiac. (On — nopveia, cf. Tob. 8:7: oU 51d mopveiav EyW AaUBava thV 
CSeXoryv pov tavtnv sc. to wife). These casuistic clauses can hardly derive from Jesus 
and were obviously not known to Pl. in | C. 7:10 ff. 

15 Jesus keeps closely to the traditional modes of Jewish thought and expression 
when here and in Mk. 12:25 He uses the act. (yawelv) for the man and the mid. 
(youiGeo8a1) for the woman. yauitew does not occur in the LXX. Mt. 24:38 has 
yauicovtes in & D and 33. B, as so often, has a more archaic reading of its own—the 
more refined yapioxovte; the Byzantines have ExyapiCovtec. The case is much the 
same in Lk. 20:35. 

16 Cf. also S. Bar. 10:13a: “Ye who are free, do not enter the marriage chamber.” 

17 Cf. Mt. 5:29 f. (ovumépet as in 19:10). 

18 The Baptist is obviously one of these. Peter was married acc. to Mk. 1:30, and 
even if he was alone at the time of Lk. 18:28 and par., he later had an ddeiQn to wife: 
the same is true of the other apostles, v. 1 C. 9:5. 





who have the gift and task of refraining from marriage ud? thv Pactreiav (Mt. 

19:12). 20 And anew age 1S coming in which there will be no more marrying: Otav ydp 
EK vexpWv AvactWot, oUte yapoUow oUte yapuiCovtat, GAA Wc Ayyedot Ev Ttolc 
oUpavolc (Mk. 12:25 and par.). Marriage, too, is one of the forms of life in the present 
acon which are to pass away. The history of marriage will terminate with the end of 
this age. 


Jesus Himself never married. But He is not a pessimist in relation to it like the 
Christ of the apocryphal Acts. He does not go into houses to warn against it. He 
attends weddings. He has a deep joy in children. He knows the legitimacy, meaning 
and glory of marriage, as He knows the glory of the lilies which tomorrow will have 
faded. One day the form of marriage will pass. But this day has not yet come. To-day, 
and especially to-day, the word of institution from the time of creation is still in force 
(— 649 on Mk. 10:6 ff.). Hence a general abstinence from marriage would be an 
anachronism in this acon. 


Paul in 1 C. honours all the motifs introduced by Jesus. For him, too, the saying in 
Genesis concerning /enosis denotes the metaphysical range of every sexual union (1 
C. 6:16 f.). Yet the thought is not developed positively in an understanding of 
marriage. It is used polemically in an attack on mopveia. Free love is sin against the 
body (6:18b). 21 In 1 C. 7 Paul refers expressly to the saying of the KUPLOG in his 
radical rejection of divorce, or at any rate his prohibition of the remarriage of a 
divorced wife (10f.)““ Once a marriage is contracted, it must be carried out in full 
both physically and spiritually. Periods of withdrawal should be brief (3ff.; cf. 24, 27a 
and Col. 3:18 f.). The basis given by Paul is, however, somewhat pessimistic: 51d ... 
tc mopveiac Exaotoc tThv EavtoU yovalka Eyét@ ... Iva LN meipacn Unde O catapdc 
61 trv Axpaciav (v. 2, 5% If Jesus explained divorce as a necessary evil, Paul 


19 Cf. Rev. 2:3: EBa&otacac 51d TO Ovone Lov. 

20 The Evangelist here develops the problem of marriage in exactly the same way as 
the ensuing problem of judging. The disciples are roused and startled by the stringent 
demand of Jesus and say to the Master: el oUtw>s Eotiv A aitia toU GvOpmzov peta thc 
YOVALKOC, OU ovpLMépet yauFoat, 19:10 (cf. 19:25: tic Apa Sdvatot omOfvat;). Then 
Jesus reveals a final point to them in the separate saying: OU m&VTES YOPOUSLW TOV 
hOyov toUtov Ad olc Sé50ta1 ... O Suvapievoc yopelv yopsitw, 19:11f. (cf. 19:28: 
auny eyo Uulv Ort Upelc ol AkohovOioovtéc Hot ...). This is the way of the called: 
elolv cUvoUyxot olttvEc eUVoUyLoaV EowtoUs 51d trv Pactetav tWV OU pav@v (cf. Mt. 
19:29: Lk. 18:29: O¢ Gofkev olkiav  yovalka ... elvexev tho Bactieiac toU Deo ...). 
Cf. also T.Jeb., 8, 4. 

par. parallel. 

21 It is not an occasion for the cotAia, which is a prey to corruptibility, but an offence 
against the body, which is given a new consecration by the mveUua and assured of a 
new future by the fact of the resurrection (1 C. 6:14, 19). Sin against the body is thus 
an offence against the coming life and the ongoing work of divine creation. 

22 A new problem is whether marriage with an unbeliever should be dissolved. Paul’s 
answer is that the initiative should come only from the Gmtotoc (v. 15; cf. 1 Pt. 3:1 f; 
for a different view cf. Jer. 8:2 ff.). 

23 On a similar basis Akiba (b.San., 76a) advises the marriage of daughters at the 
right time. Cf. also Sir. 7:25: Exdov Ovyatépa; but cf. 1 C. 7:36 ff. for another aspect. 





seems almost to see marriage in the same light. He thus presses even more strongly 
the fourfold reservation already encountered in Jesus. Marriage can be a hindrance to 
final dedication to God (v. 5, 32ff.; cf. Lk. 14:20 — 651). Basically, it 1s not 
consonant with this Ka1pOc ovveotadmévoc (1 C. 7:26, 28 f.); mapc&yet yap tO oyN Ua 
toU KOoLLOv TOvTOD (Vv. 31: cf. Mk. 12:25 — 651). Hence celibacy is the true demand 
of the hour 86 tv EveotWoav Avayknv (1 C. 7:26, 29; cf. Lk. 17:27 — 651). To be 
sure, Paul has no use for ascetic experiments, and if they lead to tense situations 
resolute marriage24 is for him the lesser evil. Yet it is still an evil. A widow 1s free to 
remarry; poxapotépa Sé Eotw Edv oUtHS peivy (39F., cf. 8: R. 7:2). Finally; he 
could wish that all youelv and yautCew were at an end (1 C. 7:1, 7 f.)—d)Ad Exaotoc 
IStov Evet yaptoua Ex OeoU (v. 7). He himself has the charisma of remaining 
ees for the sake of his unique situation and commission (cf. 1 C. 9:5, 12, 15 
ff.).26 Tt may be seen that this is no accident but a demonstration. Paul 1s conscious of 
being one of the eUvoUyot 61d thv Baotieiav (> 651, on Mt. 19: 14/7 








In later writings the battle for the inviolability of marriage is prominent. 1 Cl. warns 
against the discord which can even shatter marriage: Choc AxnAAOTpinosv yopetac 
dvép@v Kal Senet TO PHVEV UXO natpOc vu@v Addu : toUtO VUV ... Gap Ex tic 
GapKOC ov? 8 Hb. 13:4 admonishes: Timtoc O yapo¢ Ev ndow. and Ign. writes in the same 
vein to Polycarp (5. 1). Hence a Christian marriage should not be contracted without the 
blessing of the Church: zpézei 6€ told yopoUow Kal talc YAPLOVHEV AIC peta YOUNG TOU 
ETIGKONOD THV EvOi ToIEloVat, va O yao N Kata KOpLov Kal uA Kat ExOvUIAV. dyveio 
should not be made a law; it becomes a curse if it puffs up the ascetic: ef tic 60VaTOL EV 
dyveid wévew cic tN thc capKOc TOU Kupiov, E Akavynoid pwEevétw (Ign. Pol., 5, 2). 
And while the thought of mere co-habitation becomes more prevalent (v. Herinv.. 1, 1 and 
esp. s.. 9. 11, 3). the Pastorals condemn the shunning of marriage and the questionable 
activities of young widows, laying down the principle: BobAoWat oUV vewmtépac yapelv (1 
Tm. 4:3, 5:11, 14). Here. too. of course, the principle of the lesser evil lurks in the 
background. namely, in the motive: undcpiav Agopynv s6dva1 TO AvtiKetév@. The 
ideal is again that the widow should manage without a second marriage (5:5ff.). It is 


24 yauiCew act. in | C. 7:38 (twice) and Mt. 24:38: Lk. 20:35 yapiceoOar (the later 
Byzant. have ExyapiGe in all four instances). The meaning of yapiCew is consistent 
throughout the NT, i.e., “to marry” == yauelv and yapioxet. It seems likely that in | 
C. 7:36 ff. the reference is to mere co-habitation. On the linguistic and material 
problem, cf. Ltzm., ad /oc.: A. Juncker, Ethik des Paulus, 11 (1919), 191 ff. 

25 Note the oUvtac. If Paul were a widower, we should expect a Wc KGya, as in 7:7f. 
There, however, the Gyao1 are to the fore, so that it is most likely that he himself was 
an Cyaoc. 

26 On the debated issue whether Paul was a widower, cf. Joach. Jeremias, ZNW, 30 
(1929), 321 ff. On the problem “Ehe und Charisma bei Paulus,” v. W. Michaelis, 
ZSTh, 5 (1928), 426 ff.; H. Preisker, ibid., 6 (1928), 91 f. 

27 Even the ovugépet of Mt. 19:10 recurs in Paul in order to show the meaning and 
pre-eminence of celibacy: toUto ... mpOc ... obpLMopoV AéEy@ (1 C. 7:35). It is a 
technical term for the orientation of ethics to the final goal of calling. Cf. Mt. 5:29 f.; 
1 C. 6:12; 10:23; 10:33. 

28 yauetn, the wife, found only here in early Christian literature. 

v. vide. 

esp. especially. 

s. similitudines . 





demanded of the bishop in particular that he should remain widc¢ yovavyOc Avnp (3:2). It 


is evident that the demands of Paul are increasingly restricted: they are now limited to 
bishops as the ecclesiastical successors of the apostles and charismatics. 


Only in one passage in the early Christian treatment does the principle of celibacy 
find a place, namely, in the picture given in Revelation of those who followed the 
Lamb,?? of the 144,000 xapbévor : oUtoi glow of peta yovotk@v oUK EuoddvOyoay ... 
oUtot ol AkoAov80Uvtec TH Apviw Onov Av UncyN. oUTOL NyopaoPnoav Ax0 tv 
OvOpanov Arapyn tO Ve@ Kal tO Apviw (Rev. 14:4). There is here no suggestion 
either of human impotence on the one side or of successful monkish achievement on 
the other. The reference is to the genuine heroism of those who are called for the sake 
of a unique situation and commission. 





Yet early Christianity does not speak only of the difficulty of marriage in this 
kairos. It also speaks in strict and lofty terms of the inviolability of the marriage bond. 
Jesus in His saying concerning the heart (— 650 on Mt. 5:27 f.) laid the new 
foundation for a positive understanding and ethos of marriage. The house tables? of 
the NT build on this foundation when they base the whole fellowship of marriage and 
the family on — Gyan. Gydnn and not Epac creates marital fellowship. Again, the 
fellowship of the family is the organic centre of the actualisation of Gyan, which 
sustains all fellowship. In the NT, however, the ground and measure of all human 
Gyan are to be found in the love of God. The Epistle to the Ephesians carries this 
thought further. The basis of all marital love is for the Christian the love of Christ for 
His community 2! This gives marriage its place in the new world situation. The 
Christian ideal of marriage is thus brought into a wider theological context. 


3. The Messianic Wedding and Christian Marriage. 


yauwoc acquires its greatest religious significance where it is used of the union or close 
connection between God and man. The thought of a divine being having sexual 
intercourse with a human woman is common in the ancient Orient. It is the presupposition 
of the ruler ideology of Egypt, of the fertility rites of the Near East and of the Greek 
Mysteries both in classical and Hellenistic times. The dp@uevov of Eleusis represented 
the lepQc yauoc between Zeus and Demeter, between the lord of heaven and mother 
earth. 34 The climax of the Feast of Flowers consisted in the yauoc of Dionysus, who came 
in human form to his earthly bride? Again, the heavenly wedding is a sign set over the 
marriage of the earthly couple. Thus in the “bridal chamber” of the Villa Item the 
wedding of Dionysus and Ariadne is perhaps represented as a model for the future 








29 axohovPoUvtec in Rev. 14:4 as in Mt. 19:28: AxoAovOnoavtec (— n. 20 and 214). 
They form the central corps of the people of God, cf. Gmapy (Rev. 14:4). 

30 Col. 3:18 ff.; Eph. 5:22 ff; 1 Pt. 2:18 ff. 

NT New Testament. 

31 On Eph. 5 — 656. 

32 V. QO. Kern, Die griech. Mysterien d. klass. Zeit (1927), 71 f. 

33 V. Q. Kern in Pauly-W., s.v. Dionysos, V (1905), 1010 ff.; L. Deubner, “Dionysos 
u. d. Anthesterien,” Jahrb. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 42 (1927), 172 ff. On the sacrament 
of the bridal chamber, v. Mith. Liturg., 126 f.; on the wedding feast, ibid. , 244. 


marriage of devotees>* In Plato (Resp., V. 459 ff.), where the mythical and cultic realism 
is less evident, the idea of the heavenly lepOc yauoc gives both form and meaning to 
earthly marriage. 


In the world of Israel and Judah, too, there is reference to the marriage between God 
and the land or people of Israel. The OT, however, has no hint of any actualisation of this 
relationship in mysteries, or of any sensually perceptible union with the dert¥.On the 
contrary, marriage is simply a symbol for the covenant between God and the people as 
this is to be kept in all fidelity and renewed with all passiéf (Hos. 2:19: Is. 54:4 ff.: 62:4 
| el ly Atel cae a em» 


With the same strictness with which prophecy fought the ancient fertility cults, 
Hellenistic Judaism damps the erotic impulse of the Mysteries, e.g., in Wis. 14:23 ff.: A 
vAP TEKVOMdVODG TEdETAc FA KpbOLU LDOTIPLA A Eupavelc ELGALOV Oeou@v KHpLOVvCE 
Cyovtec ... oUtE yanouc KabapoUc Ett MvAGOOODOL ... YAELOV Atacia, Lotyeia Ka 
doéhyeia> Philo uses the imagery of the Hellenistic Mysteries together with the OT 
stories of Sarah and Leah to depict in a varied allegory the truth that the Gyévvntoc 9e0c 
Kal Td obuxavta yevvOv is the zatyp who in the Apetai gives birth to beautiful and 
perfect works: 


Wholly along the lines of the OT the Rabbis extolled the conclusion of the covenant 
at Sinai as the marriage of Yahweh with Israel. The Torah is the marriage contract, Moses 
is the friend of the bridegroom and Yahweh comes to Israel as a bridegroom to his 
bride.?? Acc. to Akiba the bride of the Song of Songs is Israel as the bride of God. “I 
belong to my friend, and my friend belongs to me. You have no part in him (God).” Thus 
speaks the people of God in a great dialogue between Israel and the Gentiles composed 
by Akiba on the basis of this text (M. Ex. on 15:2). But the final renewal of the covenant 
between God and the people, intimated by the prophets, was expected by the Rabbis in 
the days of the Messiah. Thus we often find the view that in these days there will take 
place the true marriage feast™ In this connection the present age is that of engagement, 
the seven years of Gog will be the period immediately prior to the marriage, the marriage 








34 V. M. Bieber, “Das Mysteriensaal der Villa Item,” Jahrb. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. , 43 
(1928), 298 ff.; 314 f.; 320. 

Resp. Respublica. 

OT Old Testament. 

35 J. Hempel, ZSTh, 9 (1931), 18. 

36 H. Schmidt, “Die Ehe des Hosea,” ZAW, 42 (1924), 245 ff. 

37 Jos.Ant., 18, 66 ff. gives us a crass example frequently quoted. 

38 Cherub., 13. Cf. also yap0c in Abr., 100 f. and Som., I, 200. The wedding of the 
king with wisdom, Wis. 8:2, 9 (Sir. 15:2). 

39 Dt. r., 3 (200d); Pirke R. Eliez., 41; M. Ex. on 19:17 in Str.-B., I, 969 f.; II, 393. 
M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

40 V Ex. r., 15 on 12:2; Lv. r., 11 on 9:1 and jShebi., 35c, 25, in Str.-B., I. 517. The 
image of the eschatological feast, already found in Is. 25:6, is united with the thought 
of mother Israel, called back by God to Himself, in the wholly Jewish verses in 4 Esr. 
2:15, 38. On the feast as a form and means of fellowship with God, v. Joachim 
Jeremias, Jesus der Weltvollender (1930), 75 ff. 


itself will dawn with the resurrection and the great marriage feast will be eaten in the 
future world. 


Jesus moves wholly within the circle of ideas of His contemporaries when He 
expresses the meaning and glory of the Messianic period in the images of the wedding 
and wedding feast. The virgins will wait until a late hour of the night to accompany 
the bridal pair with lamps to the marriage house, where at a brightly illuminated table 
the seven day feast will begin#4 kai ai Etomor ciofOov pet’ ato sic toUc yopove. 
So the community of disciples hastens to the coming of the Lord, fully alert: 
ypnyopelte oUV, Ott OUK oldate THV Nuépav oUSE tHv Wpav (Mt. 25:10 ff.). This point, 
cf. Lk. 12:36 ff., is undoubtedly the chief one. But the rich imagery is chosen 
deliberately. This - shown by Mk. 2:19 and par., where Jesus describes Himself as 
the Bridegroom.4? Here (and in Jn. 3:29), the days of wedding festivity fall in the life 
of Jesus, whereas in Mt. 25:1 ff. they await His return—an obvious tension. Even 
more important is another shift in conception. In Jewish eschatological expectation 
God is the One who renews the marriage bond with His people. In the NT Christ takes 
the place of God as the heavenly Bridegroom. According to Mt. 22:1 ff. He is the 
King’s Son for whom the Baotrevc holds the great wedding feast (Exoinoev yapmovc). 
Again, the image can hardly be accidental. Jesus often speaks of the Messianic feast 
The Paotreia TOV OUpavOv is the great Messianic banquet to which the people of 
God is invited. But those invited refuse when the yao Etoids Eottv. The call deUte 
el¢ TOUS yaMOUS goes Out to those outside, and they hear and stream in (Mt. 22:3 ff.; 
cf. Lk. 14:8 ff.). 


Who is the bride in the Messianic feast? In Jewish tradition it is the people of the 
covenant brought home to its Lord. In the Synoptic parables, however, the community 
of disciples is invited as a guest, and the bride is not mentioned. Yet the thought 
readily suggests itself that the new community of the covenant is the bride. The first 
traces of this view are to be found in Paul, probably in | C. 6:14 ff., where Paul sees 
an analogy between pneumatic union with Christ and the henosis of Gn. 2:24. It 
emerges more clearly 1 in R. 7:4, and especially in 2 C. 11:2: cna yap Upc QEeoU 
CHW, Nppwoodunv ydp Unde Evi Avdépl mapVévov AyvAv napaothoat tH Xpiotd. Paul 
here thinks of himself as occupying a similar role to that of the Moses of the Haggada 
(— 654). He is the one who conducts the bride to the heavenly Bridegroom, 
presenting the community to Him pure and chaste. The same imagery is found in Jn. 
3:29, where the Baptist has the office of friend and therefore the community must 
again be the bride of the Messiah. The image of the bride 1s most powerfully used in 





41 In atypical Rabb. attempt to find a theological origin for even secular marriages, it 
is suggested that Yahweh is the first Bridegroom (Gn. r., 18 on 2:22). 

42 Cf. b.Sukk., 25b; Pesikt., 20 (95a); 43 (180b); Ter., 11, 10 etc. in Str.-B., I, 504 ff. 
For the rather different torch procession leading the bridal couple to their home or to 
the bridal chamber, cf. M. Est., 1, 4, Str.-B., I, 511; also Str.-B., I, 969 (in the land of 
Ishmael) and KI. Mt. on 25:1ff. (in Trans-jordania). Torches are also mentioned in 
relation to the homecoming of the bride in M. Bieber, op cit., 318, 6; 320, 1. 

43 The same thought is also found in Jn. 3:29, and possibly even in Jn. 2:7 ff. in the 
original form of the Cana story; so H. Schmidt, Die Erzdhlung v. d. Hochzeit zu Kana. 
Eine rel.-gesch. Untersnchung (1931), 25. 

44 y. the par. in Lk. 14:16 ff., and much more concretely in Mk. 14:25 and par. 


the final visions of the Apocalypse, which brings together all the varied imagery of 
the Messianic banquet The bride waits with longing: Epyou! (22:17). But the divine 
already catches the final Hallelujah which intimates the day of consummation: NA0ev 
O y&uL0¢ TOU Apviov Kal N yovh aUtOU Ntoipacev Eavtiyv: and at the same time a 
voice declares: paKdptot ol cic 10 Selavov toU yapov toU Apviov KexAnpévot (19:7ff.). 
It may thus be seen that the thought of the community as the bride includes rather than 
excludes the further thought that the individual members are invited to the wedding as 
guests. The sustaining thought, however, is that of the community as bride. The words 
which Trito-Isaiah* sets in the mouth of the divine bride Jerusalem as an 
eschatological hymn are seen by the divine to be fulfilled after the final cosmic 
upheavals. He sees the new city of God Ntowasouévynv Wc vOUONV KEKOoLUNLEVHV TO 
Gvpl atic (21:2)47 


In contrast to Jn. 3:29 Jesus is not the bridegroom in the Cana story. The couple is of 


only subsidiary interest in this episodé8 Jesus stands at the centre. Again. the 
conjunction of the wedding and wine is not mythologically determined in the sense of the 
Mysteries 49 It simply arises out of the situation. The marriage as such is not important to 
the narrator (cf. 4:46), but the onpelov which points beyond itself to the 66€a of the Son. 
The miracle is a miracle of revelation, like that of the bread (6:26) and all the Johannine 
miracles. It is the first step on the way of the historical manifestation of the glory of the 
Son. 


This conception of Christ as the Bridegroom underlies the house table of 
Ephesians (5:22ff.). Already in 2 C. 11:3 (cf. 1 C. 6:16 f.) the marriage bond between 
Christ and the community as His bride had been set in analogy to the marriage bond 
between the first human couple. In Eph. 5:31 f. the thought is worked out 
typologically, and the Genesis ae concerning the impulse of the man to the 
woman and the henosis of the two is explained as a pwotHptov péya and referred gic 
XptotOv Kal cic tv ExKAnoiav. This relationship between Christ and the community, 
however, is necessarily normative for that between husband and wife in a Christian 


45 On the harlot Babylon as the opp. of the Messianic bride, cf. Sib., 3, 356 ff.: w 
yMdavn] ... TAPVEvE, MOALAKL GOlOL TOADULVHOTOLOL YaLOLOW Ol v@bEloa, (— n. 53: > 
BaBvA@v, 315). 

46 In the misplaced section 61:10, which must be understood in the light of 62:5. 

47 In the Syr. Schatzhohle (p. 67, Bezold) a bill of divorce is given to the Jewish 
community after the crucifixion of Jesus. 

48 H. Schmidt, op cit., suspects an original form of the Cana story in which Jesus was 
perhaps the bridegroom. 

49 E.g., M. Bieber, op cit., 319. H. Schmidt sees in Jn. 2:1 ff. the reconstruction of a 
story which originally treated of the epiphany of a wine-god, op cit., 30, 33. W. 
Bauer, too, recalls the wine miracles of Dionysus and interprets the story as a rich 
allegorising of the wine of the Lord's Supper, v. Bau. Jn., ad loc. The specifically 
Johannine impress and character of the story are especially worked out, and made 
fruitful for interpretation, by K. L. Schmidt in “Der Johanneische Charakter der 
Erzahlung vom Hochzeitswunder zu Kana,” Harnackehrung (1921), 32 ff. 

50 The Roman Catholic view starts with the application of the term Lwot)ptov 
(sacramentum) to the marital relationship established in Eph. 5:31 == Gn. 2:24, and 
thus declares marriage to be a sacrament. For further details, cf. Meinertz Gefb?, ad 
loc. 


mariage. Thus Eph., developing Pauline motifs (cf. 1 C. 11:3; 6:15 ff.), offers a 
christological basis for the two main parts of the early Christian marriage catechisne! 
for the subordination of the wife to the husband and the overriding love of the 
husband for the wife: W> A ExkAnoia Unotdooetat TW Xptot@), oUtws Kal al npvalkec 
TONG Avépaow Ev mavti (5:24, cf. 22f. ). Ol Avépec, Cyandte tc yovalkac, KaNW> Kal O 
XptotOc Nydarnoev tv ExkAnoiav Kal EavtOv mapéBoKev UNEP aUTNc, Iva ... (5:25ff.; 
cf. 29f.). The tensions in the relationship between husband and wife, recognised 

already in Genesis, are resolved Ev Xptot@). For the self-giving of the wife acquires a 
new dedication, and the impulse of the husband a new content and standard, in 

dyarn.>? The wife is no longer surrendered to the husband; she is entrusted to him. He 
does not have rights of lordship over her; he takes responsibility for her. Sometimes 

the execution of this thought has been as artificial as its exegetical basis. But the 
enterprise is magnificent and bold. It is the only attempt of early Christianity to set 
marital duty definitely under the sign of the fact of Jesus. 


The starting-point is obviously the old idea of the imitation of Jesus which first arose 
in Judaism as the imitatio Dei (— AxoArovbé), which then came to control Christian 
ethics, and which played a great role from the time of Ignatius. It 1s no accident that it is 
in Ign. that the ideas of Eph. 5 find their first echo (Ign. Pol.. 5, 1). On the other hand. 
there is no doubt that the thought of Christian marriage is here referred much more 
strongly to that of the lepO0c yapoc, to the analogy between heavenly and earthly wedding 
which is so important in Gk. thinking. 


In the later development of early Christian ideas of marriage and celibacy there is 
much contact and conflict with Hellenistic motifs. Gnostics speculate on heavenly 
syzy gies, mystics revel in the imagery of the Song of Songs. ascetics despise the body 
and ecstatic women experience the union of the soul with the heavenly Bridegroom. Two 
texts stand out in the welter of literature. The Jewish legend of Joseph and Asenath. 
which deals with the marriage of Joseph to a daughter of the Egyptian king, is obviously 
interpreted and allegorically exploited in Judaism with reference to the marriage of the 
Messiah to the city of God (p. 15; 16; 17; 19); and Christians. too. work it out in the same 
way, the virgin Asenath being fearfully opposed to all men until the great stranger comes 
(vlOc OcoU, 6: 13) who converts her to the true God and imparts the Spirit of God to her in 
a kiss (19). She gives herself to him. She is affianced to him from eternity. and their 
marriage bond will last to eternity (21). Similar ideas and motifs recur frequently in the 
apocryphal legends of the apostles. esp. the Acts of Thomas. Here. too. there is an evident 
ascetic tendency. Jesus enters the bridal chamber and wins the newly espoused for the 
ideal of continence. A higher marriage takes the place of carnal union: Etép@ yau@ 
Npuoobyy ... Avdpi GAnOw@ ovvelevEOnv (Act. Thom., 14). And an ecstatic hymn of 
Thomas lauds the mystical wedding, the dance of the seven male and female attendants 


Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

51 — 650. Cf. 1 C. 14:34; 1 Th. 4:4; Col. 3:18 f.; 1 Pt. 3:1, 7. Cf. also Jos.Ap., 2, 201: 
yovn) yeip@v ... Gvdp0c cic Amavta. tovryapoUv UnaKovéta, LN mpOc UBpt, GAA’ Iv 
Apyntat. 0c yp AvSpi tO Kpatoc ESm«ev. Christian sensibility could not possibly 
approve a crude saying like that of Sir. 36:26: navta Appeva EmdéEetar yovn, Eottw S€ 
Ovyaptnp OvyatpOc Kpelcoov. 

52 Ed. P. Batiffol, Studia Patristica, 1 (1889). 

Act. Acts of Thomas. 


and the eternal joys of the marriage feast (6f 33 In the story of Joseph and Asenath the 
reference 1s still to the relationship between the Messiah and the community, but here it is 


to the sensual and supra-sensual experiences of the individual soul. Mysticism has 
triumphed. 


Stauffer 


+ yéewva" (— alaviog, 7Up). 


1. yéevva, eae yévvaz) is a Gk. form of the Aram. (b.Erub, 19a),3 which for 

its part derives from the Heb. (Jos. 15:8: 18:16). an abbreviation of the original 
(Jos. 15:18)s or (2 K. 23:10, Ketib). This name was given to the 

Wadi er-raabbi in South Jerusalem, which later acquired a bad reputattecause 
sacrifices were offered in it to Moloch in the days of Ahaz and Manasseh (2 K. 16:3: 
21:6). The threats of judgment uttered over this sinister valley in Jer. 7:32: 19:6: cf. Is. 
31:9; 66:24. are the reason why the Valley of Hinnom came to be equated with the hell of 
the last judgment in apocalyptic literature from the 2nd cent. B.C. (the oldest instances are 
in Eth. En. 90:26; 27:1 ff.. 54:1 ff.; 56:3f.). The name gehinnom thus came to be used for 
the eschatological fire of hell (NT; bRH,. 16b; 4 Est. 7:36; S. Bar. 59:10; 85:13: Sib.. 1. 
103; 2,291: 4, 186, vl.). This is the stage of development reflected in the NT. In the Ist 


cent. A.D. the term was further extendedto cover the place where the ungodly were 
punished in the intermediate state (— ddyc). but this is not so in the NT. 


53 Cf. O. Sol. 42:11 £. (wedding couch); 38:9ff. (bride of Satan). Cf. also 
Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen (1906), 134 ff. 

Stauffer Ethelbert Stauffer, Halle (Vol. 1), Bonn (Vol. 2-3). 

* véevva. G. Dalman, RE. VI, 418 ff.; Str.-B., [V, 1022-1118; Schl. Mt., 171: 
Dausch Synpt. 4, 105. 

1 Sib., 1, 103: eic yéevav. The one v is supported by the metre. In the NT cf. Mk. 9:45 
E al 47 D. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Erub Erubin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate /nterminglings (evasions of the 
Sabbath commandment) (Strack, Hin/. , 38 f.). 


4 Also written O (Jer. 7:32). 


5 Cf. Joach. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu (1923), 17. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

S. Bar. Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch, originally Hebrew and strongly dependent on 4 
Esdras (c. 100 A.D.), ed. R. Charles, 1896. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

vl. varia lectio. 

6 The oldest attestation is in b.Ber., 28b; Jochanan b. Zakkai (dc. 80 A.D.). 





The LXX does not have yéevva. Joseph. mentions neither the term nor the matter, 
probably because he was a Pharisee and thus denied the resurrection of the ungodly 
(Bell., 3, 374 ££: Ap., 2.218). Philo does not know the word and uses taptapoc instead 
(Exsecr.. 152)/ 


2. Fundamental for an understanding of the yéevva passages in the NT, which 
occur only in the Synoptists and John, is the sharp distinction made by the NT 
between — Gdnc¢ and yéewva. This distinction is a. that Hades receives the ungodly 
only for the intervening period between death and resurrection, whereas Gehenna is 
their place of punishment in the last judgment; the judgment of the former is thus 
provisional but the torment of the latter eternal (Mk. 9:43 and par.: 9:48). It is then b. 
that the souls of the ungodly are outside the body in Hades, whereas in Gehenna both 
body and soul, reunited at the resurrection, are destroyed by eternal fire (Mk. 9:43 and 
par., 45, 47 and par., 48; Mt. 10:28 and par.). 








yYéEWO 1S pre-existent (Mt. 25:41)® It is manifested as the fiery abyss (Mk. 9:43 
etc.; cf.  K&ptvoc toU mupdc, Mt. 13:42, 50) only after the general resurrection (— 
Cvéotaotc) and the last judgment (— kpiotc) (cf. BaéAXeoOa1, Mk. 9:45, 47 and par.: 
EuBaAAew, Lk. 12:5). Those who fall victim to divine judgment at the last day (Mt. 
5:22; 23:33) will there be destroyed by everlasting fire. The ungodly are the viol 
yeéevvys (Mt. 23:15), together with Satan and the demons (Mt. 25:41; 8:29: cf. v Aipvn 
toU mupdc, Rev. 19:20: 20:10, 14 f., into which the ungodly, Satan, the beast and his 
prophet, death and hell are thrown). 


In the NT there is no description of the torments of hell as in apocalyptic 
literature. If they are mentioned, it is only to rouse consciences to fear of the wrath of 
the heavenly Judge (Mt. 10:28 and par.). The xpiotc (sentence} tN¢ yeévvns (Mt. 
23:33) is a Kpiotc thc Opyfc (Mt. 3:7 and par.). The severity of the judgment of God 
on sin is expressed by Jesus in His threatening of yéevva even to disciples who wound 
their brothers with contemptuous words (Mt. 5:22). No sacrifice is too costly in the 
war against sin (Mt. 9:43 ff.). 


It is significant that the oldest Rabbinic reference to Gehenna (T.Sanh., 13, 3 and 
par.) tells us that the disciples of Shammai. as distinct from those of Hillel. ascribe to 


Gehenna a purgatorial as well as a penal character, namely, in the case of the W or 


Joseph. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

Exsecr. De Exsecrationibus. 

7 Cf. Str.-B., IV, 1034, ad loc. 

8 8 Cf. 4 Esr. 7:36. Even in Rabb. lit. the pre-existence of Gehenna 1s solidly 
maintained. 

9 Schl. Mt., 686. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, EKin/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Einl., 51 f.). 


2. i.e.. those whose merits and transgressions balance one another. It may be that 


this conception of a purificatory character of the final fire of judgment underlies such 
passages as Mk. 9:49: 1 C. 3:13-15: cf. 2 Pt. 3:10. 


Joachim Jeremias 


T YEAGM, T KATAYEAGO, T YEAOS 


1. The Word Group Applied to Men. 


yeAam@ and yéAwc are common from the time of Homer in all shades of their basic 
meaning, whether for “free and joyous laughter” or for that of “trrumph or scorn.” yéA wc 
means not merely “laughter” itself but also the “occasion for or object of laughter” (e.g.. 
Soph.Oed. Col., 902 f.: ... yékme 6) Ey@ Eév@ yévonat tde; Test. Sol. 26:7 [p.74 
McCown]: kal Evyevounyv yérm@c tolc el6Ao01c Kal Saipoow). KatayeAGo. attested from the 
time of Aeschylus (Ag., 1236). is a strengthened form denoting “hearty or loud laughter.” 
or “ridicule.” The word as applied to men has no particular connections with religion or 
morality in the Gk. and Hellen. world, even in Hesychius, s.v. Lapddvioc yéAMc : of tHv 
Lapddova KatouxoUvtec TH Kpdva EOvov yer@vtec Kal dotaCdpevoi GAAHAovc. Here 
yedv simply means the rather forced merriment expected of the sacrifice and those 
participating in it. 


Things are different in the LXX. Here yeXao as a rendering of 1 is used 


exclusively for the true or supposed superiority towards another expressed in scorn or 
laughter (cf. Abraham in relation to God in Gn. 17:17; Sarah in relation to God in Gn. 
18:12, 13, 15; the narrator (J) found a sharp contrast between the attitude of the former in 


Gn. 15:6 ( /miotevetv) and that of the latter in Gn. 18:12 ff. (/yeAav). 


The word means much the same when is rendered yeAaqm (of the enemies of 

Jerusalem laughing at the stricken city in Lam. 1:7. or the righteous laughing at a man of 
deceitful tongue in y 51:6), or when it 1s rendered katayeAaq (e.g.. the man who trusts in 
God laughing at destruction and famine in Job 5:22. or the ostrich at the horse and rider 
who pursue it in Job 39: 18¥ Except in Job 17:6. where there is a softening. yéAwc is used 


Joachim Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), Gdttingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* vexaw KtA. Moult.-Mill., 122; E. Komemann, Kilo., 7 (1907), 285 ff. (on yéAae, P. 
Giess., I, 3, 8ff.); E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes (1924), 59ff. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Oed. Oedipus Coloneus. 

Test. Sol. Zestament of Solomon. 

Ag. Agamemnon. 

S.v. sub voce. 


1 The pi’el is translated mai@w (Gn. 21:9; 26:8: Ex. 32:6; Ju. 16:25) or Eunaica 
(Gn. 39:14, 17). 


2 KkatayeAa@ is used for 2 times in the LXX, and 22 times in all, but only 4 


times for , once for and once for . 


for X (11 times).3 and so far as meaning goes corresponds to the verb. though the 


neutral sense has not completely disappeared (e.g., Prv. 10:23; Exxd. 7:4, 7). Except in 
Gn. 21:6 it is certainly never used for righteous jot In Jesus Sirach (L1p. 21:20; 27:13) 
véhooc is a mark of the fool (uwpdc); Prv. 10:23 and Exxi. 7:7 speak emphatically of the 
véhac of the d@pav. It should not be overlooked that in both these cases the opposite is 
the co@oc. who is thus the equivalent of the righteous. 


The Rabbis seldom speak of laughter. It is worth noting that both the %& of Gn. 
21:6 and the of Ex. 32:6 are referred to idolatry, adultery and blood-shed (Gn. r.. 
53. 11 on 21:9 or Ex. r.. 42. 1 on 32:79. Hence it is not surprising to read in Gn. r., 22, 6 


on 4:7 that R. Chanina bar Papa (c. 300 A.D®)said: “When you have an impulse7 towards 
frivolity ( _ ). then resist it with the words of the Torah.” Here is 


undoubtedly used for the attitude which is the exact opposite of serious application to the 
Torah. Things are not quite so blunt, but take much the same course, in the Tannaitic 


tradition (b.Ber., 31a). Here we are not only warned against praying as an 





unworthy attitude—the formula occurs in a kind of catalogue of vices—but also against 
parting from one’s neighbour ): Here, too, is contrasted with a pious 
sense of dependence on God which is well-pleasing to Him. In , then, there is seen a 


rejection of God as the reality which determines all things and an affirmation of man as 
an autonomous being. 


This linguistic background is most important for an understanding of the NT 
passages in which there is reference to laughter. Everywhere we can see a distinction 


from Greek usage and dependence on the more religious Jewish usage 


()/yeAa@. This is true even in Mt. 9:24 and par., the only passage where 
KatayeXa@ is used. Here it is said of those assembled in the house of Jairus that in 
face of the ka0evdet of Jesus: Kal KateyéX@v aUTOU. This obviously denotes scornful 


3 Not counting Ez. 23:32 A. 
4 In Gn. 21:6 matters are complicated, since there seem to be two different 





interpretations of the name , and the one can be taken in a pious sense (E) 

whereas the other has the profane. Yet this is not necessary; the verse may perhaps be 
taken to imply that Sarah herself has now become the object of sceptical laughter. In 
the LXX this thought is suppressed and the whole verse is given a positive meaning: 
VELOTE LOL Exoinoev KOptOG: Oc yAp Edv AKovoN ovyyapeltai pot (I owe this to G. 
Bertram). Perhaps there is here a desire to free the mother of the people from the 
charge of —§ Y/yéka¢ —hence ovyyapelta, though yéhac itself could not be avoided 


in view of the existing Haggadic explanation of the name . 

Gn. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/., 209 ff.). 

Ex. r. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hinl , 208). 

5 These interpretations are already Tannaitic (Akiba): T. Sot., 6, 6. 

c. circd. 

6 The sentence derives from an older tradition, since it also seems to be linked with R. 
Simon (c. 280 A.D.) in the same connection. 

7 Naturally a bad impulse. 








laughter on the basis of supposedly better information and therefore of a superiority 
which is not slow to make itself fel? 





In Lk. 6:25 a Woe is pronounced by Jesus on the ye.vtec vUW:a prospect of 
future mev0elv and KAaiew is held out for them, whereas it is said of the KXaiovtes VUV 
that they shall laugh (6:21). The old antithesis yeAGv/KAaiew (Qoh. 3:4) is thus filled 
with new content in relation to the eschatological division and decision of men 
(though — 662). In this connection it is to be noted that the yek@vtec vUv are set 
directly alongside the zAovotot and the EumenANopévot vUv (6:24f.); the 
comprehensive reference of Jesus is to those who find satisfaction in the present aceon 
in contrast to the needy. If there is no immediate thought of sin or righteousness in the 
original sayings (cf. Mt. 5:6), the interpretation of Matthew is nght in so far as Jesus 
here threatens with judgment an attitude which no longer reckons seriously with God 
and which one part of Palestinian Christianity saw to be connected, either as a danger 
or as a reality, with wealth. Thus for James (4:9) it 1s part of the conversion from 
worldliness, however religiously embellished, that yeh? should disappear and give 
place to humility before God if God Himself is not finally to make it mév@o<, 1.e., 
complaint at the loss of worldly goods!! which must ultimately be wrested from 
man's control (4:8ff.). 








2. The Word Group applied to the Deity. 


YeEAaw and yéAws are pee important for the Gks. when brought into 


connection with the gods-“ Merry laughter is a divine characteristic (cf. perhaps 
MUoupEeonc, a name for Aphrodite as early as Homer, Od., 9, 362), and is thus 


inseparable from theophany! We have a particularly good example of this in the 
epiphany hymn to Demetrius Poliorketes from the year 307 B.C., where it is said of the 


god Demetrius on his bodily manifestation (Athen., VI, 253d): 0 6° ihapdc, Monep TOV 
OeOv del, Kal KAAOG Ka! yeh@v napeot Alongside this we might set the legend in 
Plin.Hist. Nat. VII, 15, 72, that the only man to laugh on the day of his birth was 


8 The same usage is found in Jos.Ant., 5, 144: the men of Gibeah WAtyapovv toU 
Sikaiov Kal Kateyéhov:; cf. also Jos.Ap., 1, 69 and Schl. Mt., 319. There is an instance 
of duayeAao@ to express scepticism towards a miracle in R. Herzog, Die 
Wunderheilungen von Epidauros (1931), 10. 

9 In Joseph. yeAGo is used only in connection with mockery and witticisms, without 
religious content; cf. Schl. Lk., 247 f. 

10 Joseph. uses yéA@e of frivolous or scornful laughter: Vit., 323: Ant., 4, 276. 

11 Cf. Hck. Jk., 204. 

12 I owe much of this section to the work of H. Kleinknecht. 

Od. Odyssey. 

13 Cf. on this pt., Norden, 58 and 61 ff. 

Athen. Athenaeus, of Naucratis, at the end of the 2nd century B.c., whose Feast of 
Sophists is a formless but valuable hook of extracts of the type of variegated writing 
so common in later antiquity, ed. G. Kaibel, 1887 ff. 

14 V. Ehrenberg, Antike, 7 (1931), 290 f. refers the hymn to Dionysus “Only to a 
Demetrius assimilated to him could this hymnal form apply.” 

Plin. C. Plintus Secundus, of Comum in Upper Italy (23/4—79 A.D.), historian, natural 
scientist and geographer, ed. S. Mayhoff, 1875 ff. 

Hist. Nat. Naturalis Historia. 


Zoroaster, or the demand made of the boy hymned in Verg.Ecl.. 4, 60 ff.: Jncipe, parve 
puer, risu cognoscere matrem ... incipe, parve puer, cui non risere parentes, nec deus 

hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est; the underlying thought here is that laughter 
immediately after birth declares the divine character of this chikP yéA@e is a mark of the 
deity. which also spreads yéAmc in the world around: [Eott] ... HéAwc te yéhoc. TOUTW 
vap Anaca dtkatac / Kal Ovyth siavoia yeAd Kal Kdop0¢c Aneipa@v (Stob.Ecl., I, 781 f.). It 
is perhaps in this light that we should explain the difficult passage in P. Giess.. I. 3. 8 ff.. 
where in connection with the coronation of Hadrian there is reference to a yéAwe of the 
people. This is the laughter which breaks out with the peice of the god (here the 


emperor). denoting the age of joy which he introduce 


From the examples adduced it may be seen that yéAwe is intrinsic to the god in 
antiquity, even though it is not a trait which is regularly emphasised. The material 
explanation lies in a fact which calls for attention, namely, that in contrast to the 
Orient Greek religion stresses the gracious presence of deity and its union with mart! 
It hardly need be said that the term cannot be brought into any essential connection 
with the biblical view of God. This would be true even if a certain odium did not 
attach to it in biblical usage. To be sure, it is said of God 4 times in the OT that He 
laughs (, Ps. 2:4; 37:13; 59:8: Prv. 1:26).1s This does not imply, however, that 
laughter is a divine characteristic. It simply expresses His absolute superiority over 
the ungodly who will not accept Him as God even though they are nothing beside 
Him.!? The use of thus fails materially under the biblical usage mentioned in — 

1., and it is in keeping that in the first 3 cases the LXX has ExyeAGouat and in Prv. 
EmyeAdouat. Yet it should not be overlooked that the Rabbis were astonished even to 
read of this fourfold laughter of God in Scripture. Otherwise they would not have 
assembled the passages, let alone tried to take PNW? in Ps. 2:4 as pi’el and thus taken 
it to mean that God will make His enemies the objects of mutual derisiot? (Midr. Ps. 
2 § 6). Thus it is not God Himself who laughs, and it is clear that laughter is seen to 
be something unworthy, or, more correctly, that the content of is thought to be 





Verg. P. Vergilius Maro, of Andes near Mantua (70-19 B.c.), the greatest epic and 
national poet of Rome in the Augustan era. 

Ecl. Ecloge. 

15 Cf. Norden, 64 ff. 

Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (5th 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer, 
1910 ff. 

16 E. Kornemann, op. cif., attempted to explain this in terms of a trrumphal 
procession. This is near the mark, since a merry procession 1s part of the parousia. — 
Anévtnotic, 381. 

17 Cf. J. Leipoldt, War Jesus Jude? (1923), 47 ff. 

18 The subject in Prv. 1:26 is really wisdom, but behind this is God. 


19 It is in accordance with the sense that except at Ps. 37:13 is a par. of . 


20 Another explanation of PAW? O°7AWlA AW)? is: “Thus saith the Holy One, blessed 


be He: The ones shall laugh at the others.” 
Midr. Ps. Midrash on Psalms (Strack, Hin/. , 215). 


out of keeping with God and His world. Why this 1s so cannot be pursued in the 
present context. Possible the basic concern was to maintain the majesty of God. It is 
enough, however, that there is this distinction from the Greek view of God, that 
laughter is not ascribed to God, and that this has a bearing on the linguistic expression 
of the joy which He gives to man. 


In Ps. 126:2 it is said with reference to the coming time of salvatiéh that “the mouth 
will be full of laughter ( W’).”22 From the context it is obvious that this laughter 
expresses superiority over previous opponents. In this case. there is here nothing ungodly. 
since God is gratefully praised for His liberating act (v. 2b). It is thus the more Instructive 
that in its rendering of |W the LXX does not use yéi.wc but yapé: it thus imports into 
the text the thought of the nghteous joy which has reference to God alort?. What the 
translator has done is to set the expectation of salvation under the thought of God. It is in 
keeping that in the descriptions of the time of salvation in later Judaism there is constant 
reference to joy (, Test. Jud. 25) but not to laughter. It is to be noted finally that 





Rabbinic ethics, with its thought of rewards, rejected laughter in relation to the coming 
acon because this is something for God to give, not for man to give himself; this is 
perhaps indicated by the use in this context of Ps. 126:2 with reference to the future world 
(Midr. Ps. 126:2 [p. 511, Buber]; b.Ber, 31a34 We may thus say that even in the 
eschatological terminology and thinking of Judaism /yeAGv does not belie its 

ungodly character. 


This 1s not without hearing on NT usage, since in the future world laughter is the 
prospect of the KAaiovtes vUv according to the definitely eschatological saying at Lk. 
6:21. We could explain this easily if we might assume that Hellenistic ideas that the 
time of salvation is the time of yéA@c had had some influence on the formation of the 
saying. This is excluded, however, by the Jewish character of the whole section. Nor 
can we think of a future triumph of the oppressed over their oppressors in the original 
sense of Ps. 126:2. This leaves us only two possible ways of explaining the yeAdoete 
of Lk. 6:21. On the one hand, it is just possible that Luke himself deliberately selected 
yeXdv, in ignorance of Jewish usage, in order to maintain the strongest possible 
parallelism with 6:25. On the other hand, it is possible that the saying in 6:21 was 


pronounced by Jesus under the influence of Ps. 126:2 (cf. also Mt. 5:4 with Ps. 126:5), 
and that or V1 (cf. Tg. Ps. 126:2) was thus adopted in conscious allusion, 

but this was not perceived or ened (cf. the yapa of the LX X) when the saying was 
put into its present Greek form2? Which of the two possibilities is the more likely and 


compelling, it is hard to say. 


21 It makes no material difference whether the verse is taken as recollection or 
expectation. 

22 Cf. Str.-B., IV, 965 f. 

23 For a similar process — n. 4. 

Test. Testament of Judah. 

24 The tradition seems to be linked with the name of R. Shimon b. Jochai (c. 150 
A.D.), a pupil of Akiba. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

25 Cf. as the closest par. Test Jud. 25:4 (af $ Charles): kal ol Ev AORN tedevtoavtEC 
Avactioovtat Ev yapd. 


Rengstorf 


yeved, Yeveaaoyia, yeveadoyém, Ayeveadontoc 





yeved.* 


In general usage, this means a. “birth.” “descent”: AitwyOc yevenv. Hom. Il., 23, 471: 
dnx0 yevedc, “from birth,” Xenoph.Cyrop.. I. 2. 8: b. “what is born,” “progeny.” 
“descendant”: ypjpata Kal yevedv Unodt6d6vat == “to deliver up possessions and 
children.” Polyb., XX. 6, 6: c. “race” in the sense of those bound by common descent: 
Avép@v yever (opp. obArov yeven). Hom. Il.. 6, 146: d. ‘generation’: tpElc yeveal Avép Ov 
Exatov Et1 clotv. Hdt.. II, 142: Exi moAAAc yevedc, Plat.Tim., 23c: also in the sense of age: 
N AvOpwxivy Acyouévy yeve& (in distinction from the heroic age), Hdt., II, 122. The 
sense of the totality of those living as contemporaries is not found in Gk.. though it must 
be presupposed in explanation of d. 


The LXX uses the term mostly for 117, rarely for or . 117 means “age” 


oe 39 oe . 99". 2 = 1 
or “age of man,” or “generation” in the sense of contemporariésAram. . 


In the NT yeved is common in the Synoptics, rare in Paul, absent from Jn., 
including Rev. As a purely formal concept it is always qualified. It mostly denotes 
“generation” in the sense of contemporaries. 


We often have the formula N yeved aUtn, as at Mk. 8:12 (Lk. 11:29, 30); 13:30 
(Mt. 24:34; Lk. 21:32); Mt. 11:16 (Lk. 7:31); 12:41, 42 (Lk. 11:31, 32); 23:36 (Lk. 


Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tubingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

* veved. Pass., Pape, Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Schl. Mt. on 18:15. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

opp. oppositum. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Tim. 7imaeus. 

| Ges.-Buhl, s.v. 


11:50, 51); Lk. 17:25; Hb. 3:10? This generation is to be understood temporally, but 
there is always a qualifying criticism. Thus we read of an “adulterous” generation (— 
woiyaAlc, Mk. 8:38), or an “evil” generation (Mt. 12:45: Lk. 11:29), or an “evil and 
adulterous’ generation (Mt. 12:39; 16:4), or an “unbelieving and corrupt” generation 
(Mt. 17:17, cf. Lk. 9:41; Mk. 9:19, which has only Gmtotoc). There is a combination at 
Ac. 2:40: o@Onte And thc yevedc thc oKoudc tovdtyc. Phil. 2:15: wéoov yevedc 
oKoMdc Kal Steotpappévyc, derives from the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:5). So too, 
perhaps, does Mt. 17:17 (Dt. 32:20): yeved E€eotpaupévy Eotiv, viol olc OUK Eottv 
niotic Ev aUtoIc. This Song is related to the Messianic age in S. Dt., 318 on 32: B5. 
yeved in this critical sense is also found in Jos.Bell., 5, 442: un) yevedv E€€ al@voc 
yeyovévan Kakiac yovitwtépav. As shown by the usual addition of alti, the phrase A 
yeved @Uty is a rendering of the Rabbinic r1.5 In the role played by yeved in 
the sayings of Jesus we can see His comprehensive purpose—He is aiming at the 
whole people and not at individuals—and His view of solidarity in sin. oot al 
yeveat occurs in the sense of all future men at Lk. 1:48, 56 


veved in the sense of “age” or “period” is found in Mt. 1:17; Ac. 13:36; 14:16; 
15:21; Eph. 3:5; Col. 1:26. It occurs in the sense of “manner” in Lk. 16:8. In Ac. 8:33 
there is allusion to Is. 53:8: tv yevedv aUtoU tic yiyioetat is a literal rendering of 
the obscure Hebrew text/ 


yeveadoyia.* 


“Genealogical tree.” Attested from the time of Plat.Crat., 396c: tv HowWédov 
VEVEAAOYLOV, TIVaC ETL TOUC AvaTépM Apoydvonc Aéyei TOUTOV (of the gods). Solon’s 
attempt to recount the origin of the race is described in Plat.Tim. 22a as zep 
Asvkorimvoc kal Tdéppac wv8oroyelv Kal TOUc EE AUTMV yeveadoyelv. Among other 
forms of historical writing Polybius mentions a yeveaAoyiKOc tpdn0¢ which he himself 
does not follow ([X, 1. 4). In a formula similar to that of Plato he refers to many who 
have concerned themselves with té te mepl tac yeveadoyiac Kal ud8ove (LX, 2, 1). Thus 
the formula wU801 Kal yeveaAoyiat at 1 Tm. 1:4 may be regarded as traditional. The LXX 
does not have the word. 


2 w 94:10. We should read towtn; Exeivn is an assimilation to the LXX. 

3 Cf. Schl. Mt. on 17:17. 

4 BI.-Debr., 306. 

5 Cf. Schl. Mt. on 18:15. 

6 There is an obvious uncertainty in v. 50, but the meaning is “for all generations.” 
Bl.-Debr., 322: “to many generations.” The basis is the Heb. or ONT VF 
(Is. 51:8; Ps. 102:24). 

7 yeved can here mean spiritual progeny (in the members of the Christian 
community), or the present evil generation, or even ancestry (cf. Preisigke Wort., 
s.v.). Lowe this reference to G. Bertram. 

* veveandoyia. Whe. Past., 31 ff.; Dib. Past., ad /oc.; G. Kittel, ZNW, 20 (1921), 49 ff. 
Cf. also bibl. in — n. 3. 

Crat. Cratylus. 








In the NT it is found only at 1 Tm. 1:4; Tt. 3:9. The meaning is contested. The 
total understanding of the Past. with the alternatives of authentic or unauthentic or 
Gnostic or Jewish opponents, makes interpretation difficult. We should thus start with 
the term itself in the context. From 1 Tm. 1:4 we learn that yeveaAoylot cannot be 
separated from wU0o. Tt. 1:14 mentions pU001 Tovdaikoi. It thus follows that the 
veveadoytat, too, are Jewish in content. This also corresponds to the fact that in Tt. 3:9 
they are associated with the udyou vouwKat, men (Tt. 1:14), questions their claim to be 
teachers of the Law (1 Tm. 1:7) and attacked in a discussion of the Law in v. 8ff. The 
vonooldaoKaAot are neither Judaists nor Nomists; they are Jews. The issue is not the 
same as in Gl? But they are not Antinomians in the bad sense. They represent a 
Gnostic Judaism which uses the Law (of the OT) to spread ascetic demands 
(“Halachot’’) and speculative doctrines (“Haggadot”’). Hence the author emphasises 
the need for a true keeping of the Law (1 Tm. 1:8), calls their teaching the 
commandments of men (Tt. 1:14), questions their claim to be teachers of the Law (1 
Tm. 1:7) and demands that real teachers should be provided for the communities (Tt. 
3:13). There is no longer any reason to question the possibility or probability of a 
Gnostic Judaism.> 





We can only guess as to the nature of the yeveaAoyiot. They can hardly have been 
lists of aeons similar to those found in the classical Gnosticism of the Valentinians 
and forced into the text of the OT by violent exegesis. Such lists are never called 
yeveadoyiat.t More likely, they are the genealogies of men. G. Kittel has showns that 
the Rabbis had a lively interest in both their own genealogies and those of others, but 
especially those taken from the OT, and that these played a role in the debates 
between the Jews and Jewish Christians. The errorists of the Past., however, are not 
just Jews but syneretists© Again, wU0o1 Kal yeveoAoyiat is a traditional Greek 
formula.’ Hence it is probable that the expression denotes the biblical history enriched 


Past. Pastoral Epistles. 

| The idea that the Judaism of the false teachers is simply reigned in order to make it 
appear that Paul, the chief opponent of the Jews, is the author (cf. Dib. Past. on | Tm. 
1:7) attributes an unlikely subtlety to the writer. He would hardly make his task more 
difficult by substituting Jewish for pagan-Christian Gnosticism and by linking it with 
the OT. 

2 Cf. Dib. Past. on 1 Tm. 1:7 and W. Liitgert, “Die Irrlehrer der Past.,”” BFTh, 13 
(1909), 16 ff. 

3 Cf. Lotgert, 22: Schlatter Gesch. Isr? 313-316. 397, n. 48, 443, n. 305; Schiirer, II, 
407-420: H. Gressmann, ZAW, 43 (1925), | ff.; also M. Friedlander, Der 
vorchristliche jiidische Gnostizismus (1897). Cf. esp. Colossians. 

4 Irenaeus opens his work against heresies by referring | Tm. 1:4 to the Gnostics. 
Similarly Tertullian (Praescr. Haer., 7 and 33) refers it to heresies, esp. the 
Valentinians. But neither of them says that the Gnostics spoke of yeveadoyiat. 


5 Cf. also 1 Ch. 5:1: oUK EyeveadoynOn, in the Mas. hithp. of WM (in the Rabbis 
07°), elsewhere translated kataroyia, Katakoyiouoc. In b.Pes., 62b Ch. is probably 


described as ]?O71" V0 (Str.-B., I, 6). I owe this reference to G. Bertram. 
6 Cf. the prohibition of marriage in 1 Tm. 4:3. 

7 Chrysostom ad loc. sees here an allusion to the Gks., 1.e., to the myths and 
genealogies of the gods; cf. Wbg., 31. 








by interpretations and additions® If so, the yeveadAoyiat of Tt. 3:9 are the same as the 
uUOot Kal yeveadoyiot of 1Tm. 1:4. For Philo in his review of the work of Moses (Vit. 
Mos., II, 45) describes as tO yeveahoytkov the total lotoptkov (the historical parts of 
the Pentateuch in distinction from the legal) apart from the story of creation, 1.¢., the 
whole historical narrative of the Pentateuch? 


YEVEGAOYVEO. 


Like yeveadoyia, this derives from yeveadoyoc, the one who gives an account of 
descent or draws up a genealogy. In the LXX it occurs only at 1 Ch. 5:1 (— 
yeveadoyiawiodou, n. 5). In the NT it is found only at Hb. 7:6 with reference to 
Melchisedec: 0 5€ LN yevendoyovbmEevoc EE G@UTMV, “who does not derive his descent 
from them (the sons of Levi).” 


Cyeveadoyntoc. 


This occurs only at Hb. 7:3. It means “without descent,” 1.¢., without having a 
place by derivation in the human series, in this case as a priest. How important 
descent was for priests on Jewish soil may be seen from Ezr. 2:61—63; Phil.Spec. 
Leg., 1 110 ff.; Jos.Ap., 1, 30-37; Ant., 11, 71. That all those who wished to discharge 
priestly functions were examined as to their descent is attested by Mid., 5, 4: T.Sanh., 
7, 1: Qid., 4, 42 
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YEW, YEVVLG, Yevvytéc, Aptryévvy toc, Avayewaw 





yevvan.* 


8 Wbg., 31 points to the embellishment of the biblical narrative in the Book of 
Jubilees, which an unenthusiastic critic might well have called Gnépavtoc as in 1 Tm. 
1:4. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

9 Hipp.Ref., IX, 8, 1 describes as thc yeveadoyiag aUTWV tv Siadoynv the history of 
Noetus and his followers in distinction from the doypata. 

1 Cf. Reg. Hb., ad loc. 

Phil. Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Mid. Middot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Measures (of the temple) (Strack.., 
Hinl. , 59). 

Qid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Ein/., 49). 

2 Schiirer, IP, 227 ff.; Str.-B., I, 2 ff. 

Biichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

* vevvaw@. Pass., Pape, Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Zn. J., 74, n. 67; Str.-B., III, 339 f.; Joh. W.., 
Ltzm. on 1 C. 4:15: H. Gunkel, Psalmen (1926), 6f.; Str.-B., II, 287; K. H. Rengstorf, 


Like tiktw, this term is used of the “begetting” of the father and the “bearing” of the 
mother, not only in Gk. generally but also in the LXX and NT Figur. it is used of 
producing without birth, as at 2 Tm. 2:23 and also Joseph.: yewvdta1 Ev aUth golvié O 
KoAAtotOc (Ant.., 9, 7. cf. Bell., 4, 469): in the religious sense of the old covenant (Gl. 
4:24). of Paul in the self-protestations at 1 C. 4:15; Phlm. 10. yevvdv with God as subj.. 
Prv. 8:25; Ps. 2: Sauls in Lk. 3:22 [west. reading]; Ac. 13:33: Hb. 1:5: 5:5). yevvdo001 
(pass.) in Jn. 1:134 3:3, 5, 6, 8: 1 Jn. 2:29: 3:9; 4:7; 5:1, 4, 18. 


A. “Begetting” as an Image of the Relationship of Master and 
Disciple. 


The use of the terms suey and son with reference to the master and disciple may 
be seen already in 2 K. 2: 123 At the time of Jesus it was customary for the rabbi to 
call his pupil and the ordinary member of the community “my son,” cf. the style of 
address used by Jesus and Mt. 23:8—10. There was here no thought of begetting, as 
shown by the application to favoured members of the community. It was simply 
designed to emphasise the superiority and warmth of the “father” on the one side and 
the reverence of the “son” on the other. The more significant the achievement of the 
master and his relation to the disciple, the more he is compared to a father, b.San., 
19b: “When a man teaches the son of another the Torah, the Scripture treats him as if 
he had begotten him”; cf. also b.Sanh., 99b+ Paul goes further than this when he not 
only calls himself father eae speaks of his yew dv (cf. Gl. 4:19). This is usually 
derived from the Mysteries? But the mode of expression does not really imply more 
than that of the Rabbis. Again, though the mystagogue 1s called the father of the 
initiates, the word yevvGv is not actually use? Moreover, Paul begets through the 
Gospel (1 C. 4:15), through public preaching, not through a mystery’ Furthermore, he 
begets whole communities and not just individual believers. In 1 C. 4:15 and Phlm. 10 
we simply have a rhetorical development of the usual Jewish expression. It is wholly 
in line with the emotional strength, forcefulness and metaphorical power of the 
language of Paul. Perhaps some of his contemporaries used similar phrases. 





Jebamot (1929), 138f.; F. Biichsel, Joh. u. d. hellenist. Synkretismus (1928), S59ff.; 
Wnd. | Jn., Excurs. after 3:9. Cf. also the bibl. under — n. 15. 

| For examples, cf. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. and Zn. Jn., 74. n. 64. 

Phlm. Philemon. 

pass. passive. 

2 Cf. Zn., ad loc. 


3 is indeed used asa general title of honour in addressing a prophet, cf. 2 K. 6:21; 


13:14. In Ju. 17:10 AN seems to be the title of a priest. In 1 S. 24:12 is used in 


addressing the king, who for his part uses (1 S. 26:17). 

4 Cf. Str.-B., HI, 339 on 1 C. 4:14 under | and III, 340 on | C. 4:15 under c. 

5 Joh. W. 1 K., 116 f.; Ltzm. K.. on 4:15. 

6 This is proved by the collection of materials in A. Dieterich Mithr. Liturg., 146, cf. 
Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 40 f. That we have parens rather than pater in Apul.Met., 
XI, 25 is of no significance. Apuleius displays a good deal of preciosity in his style. In 
Gk. the old and honoured often address the young as tékvov. 

7 That baptism establishes a spiritual relationship is not at all the thought of Paul (as 
against Dieterich, op. cit., 153). It would contradict the estimation of baptism in | C. 
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B. The Idea of New Birth by Conversion to the True Religion in 
Later Judaism. 


The idea of “new birth” or “becoming new” by conversion to Judaism is common 
in the Rabbis® Instead of giving several examples, we shall prove the point by 
adducing two which are particularly clear. In Cant. r. 1 on 1:3 we read: “When 
someone brings a creature (i.c., a man) under the wing of the Shekinah (1.e., wins him 
to Judaism according to Cant. r., 1 on 1:1), then it is counted to him (1.¢e., by God) as 
though he had created and fashioned and formed him.” Similarly, we read in b.Jeb, 
22a etc.: “A proselyte just converted is like a child just born.” The two statements 
give us a glimpse into the world of thought from which they sprang and which was 
given its linguistic stamp by expressions connected with generation. 


The first statement compares the one who wins a non-Jew to Judaism directly with 
God. This is shown by the expressions used to extol his work. They are the words 


used in the OT to describe God as the Creator ex nihilo (N12, Gn. 1:1, 27), as the One 
who gives man his form (1X°, Gn. 2:7; Ps. 139:16) and as the One who holds His 


creative hand over him from his mother’s womb (cf. O/27, Ps. 139:15). The winning 
of a proselyte is an achievement of unsurpassable greatness, since it can be compared 
with the creative work of God (— 418). Yet this is not the essential point in the 
present context. More important is the fact that the Jew who wins another to his faith 
satisfies in an ideal manner the command to be fruitful and multiply, which, according 
to the Rabbinic understanding, is laid on all male Jews as a supreme command. It 
should not be forgotten, of course, that the whole idea remains in the realm of 
comparison. This fact prevents us from finding in the statement, for which there are 
many parallels,1® echoes of the terminology of the Mysteries. In it we find ourselves 
within the sphere of rational considerations. This is not altered in the very least by the 
final saying with its reference to the creation of life in the narrowest sense, 1.¢e., in the 
embryo. 


The totally unmystical character is fully seen, however, only in the concluding 
observation that the proselyte does not become a true man until his conversion to 
Judaism. Previously he has been a mere creature. This is the point at which the second 
sentence links up with and augments the first. The proselyte 1s reckoned a child 
because he has only just entered into the presuppositions of true humanity. These are 
found in Judaism alone because here alone, through the Law, is there the possibility of 
doing the will of God and thus leading a life commensurate with the being of man as 
God's image. This is the link between the two statements. This is what links them to 
all similar statements. This is what brings them into the great nexus of statements 
which separate the Jewish people from second-class nations on the ground of the 





8 Cf. on this pt. Rengstorf, 138 f. 

Cant. r. Canticum rabba, Midrash on Song of Solomon (Strack, Ein/., 213). 
9 Cf. Jeb., 6, 6; T.Jeb., 8, 4, and Rengstorf, ad loc. 

10 Cf. Rengstorf, /oc. cit. 


presence and use of the Law!! The whole circle of thought illustrated here thus stands 
in close connection with the central concern of Judaism in sanctification. In fact the 
conversion to Judaism which is here compared with becoming new or becoming a 
genuine man is characterised in another connection as the entry into a state of 
holiness, or more accurately of being sanctified!4 We may thus say that “new” and 
“holy” are related to the extent that “new” marks off the new state of the proselyte as 
compared with his previous profane life and “holy” marks him off from his previous 
hopeless religious situation. “Holy” 1s thus the religious and moral counterpart of the 
more forensic “new.” At any rate, the two terms are not schematically disparate, as 
might appear from what has been said. Only in the closest relationship do they 
describe the situation of the proselyte as it appears in the light of the Law, which is 
now the predominant factor in his life. 


The forensic and rational character of the regeneration of the proselyte is revealed 
by the implications of his conversion to Judaism. These may be briefly summarised in 
the statement that the past has now ceased to exist for him. This 1s true of his previous 
relations. Since Judaism denies the existence of a solid sexual morality outside the 
sphere of the Law (— 325), it recognises no degree of relationship prior to the coming 
of the Law. The proselyte is literally a new born child in his new environment. He has 
no previous father, mother or brethren]? ft is literally true of him that the old has 


passed away and all things are made new, as Paul says in a rather different sense in 2 
C517. 


This is the point of transition to the corresponding terms and thought forms of the 
NT. To be sure, the Rabbinic material adduced does not exclude the possibility of 
some Hellenistic influence as well, especially on Paul. Yet this material has also to be 
taken into account in relation to Paul's statements concerning the yevvnONvat of 
Christians. This is suggested by the existence of an unmistakeable line of 


development from the Rabbinic ? to the NT — dytoc: the two complexes of 
thought are obviously inseparable. We thus do well to take into serious account the 
later Jewish ideas attested in our attempt to understand Gl. 4:19; 1 C. 4:15; Phlm. 10 
and in the last resort even 1 Th. 2:11!4 At any rate, these are a safeguard against too 
strong an emphasis on the influence of the Mysteries. We are the less exposed to this 
danger the more we see how strongly in Paul the forensic element, which controls the 
thinking of the Rabbis, yields before the purely religious claiming of man by God, 
which is at once posited for Paul by the fact that in his thinking Christ takes the place 
of the Law, so that all human strivings and achievements are surpassed and set aside 
by Christ's sanctification of His people. This is the real reason why existence 
“through the Gospel” (1 C. 4:15) is for the NT a new being which 1s not a burdensome 
duty but a grateful response to the divine action in Jesus. 








Rengstorf 


11 — 324. 

12 Cf. Jeb., 11, 2: T.Jeb., 12, 2 and Rengstorf, ad loc. 

13 This has serious consequences in the sphere of family rights and nghts of 
inheritance, though we cannot pursue these in the present context. 

14 Cf. on this pt. Rengstorf, 262. 


C. Generation by the Deity. 
1. Generation from God in the OT and Judaism. 


yevvdv is used very rarely of God in the OT, but it occurs in significant passages. 
Thus the king addressed in Ps. 2 is begotten of God, as also the king in y 109: Ex 
YAOTPOSG TPO EHModpon ECéyevvyos os. Finally, wisdom is begotten of God in Prv. 
8:25. In Ps. 2:7 the generation is no more than institution to the position of son and 
heir; “I have begotten thee” is probably no more than a stereotyped formula!> To be 
sure, Ps. Sol. 17:23ff. takes it rather differently, but 1t does not infer the begetting of 
the Messiah by God. The Targum paraphrases: “Thou art as dear to me as a son to his 
father, and innocent as though I had this day created thee.” In the Midrash on Ps. 2 § 9 
(14b) Rabbi Huna elucidates the thought of generation by that of a new creation out of 
previous troubles1® In y 109:3 the €€eyévvnod oe was probably in the original, but 
owing to corruption of the Hebrew text, not perhaps unintentional, these words had no 
influence in Judaism!/ Pry. 8:22 is clearly adopted and expounded in Sir. 24. It is 
noteworthy that the yew we of Prv. 8:25 is translated Extioév we in Sir. 24:6 (10). 
But the thought of the generation of wisdom from God did not disappear in Judaism. 
What Prv. 8:22 says of wisdom is referred to the Law in Sir. 24:23. Jos.Ant., 4, 319 
also says of the Law: vouot oUc GUTOc yevvijous Nulv Edaxev, though it is to be noted 
that Josephus does not use yevvdv elsewhere of God!® Thus, even though the Jews do 
not say that any man is begotten of God!? the thought of a generation from God has 
not completely perished. 





Philo makes extensive and varied use of yewGv in relation to God. He can call all 
God’s creating (motslv) a “begetting” (yevwvGv) in Leg. All., III, 219. Everything is 
begotten of God, the Adyoc (Conf. Ling., 63), but also animals and plants (Mut. Nom.., 
63). The divine sonship of the Israelites, however, does not rest on a yevvdv of God. 
In the allegorising of Philo the idea of a marriage of God with wisdom or knowledge 
plays an important role. He also speaks of a omeipetw of God in man in Migr. Abr., 35 


15 Cf. H. Gunkel, Psalmen (1926), 6 f. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

16 Cf. Str.-B., I, 287 under g.: also III, 21, where a serious weakening of MANX 71] is 
adduced from the Warsaw edition (1875). Cf. on this whole pt., Dalman WJ, 219 ff. 
and Str.-B., Hl, 673 ff. 

17 Cf. the material in Str.-B., TV, 453 ff. 

18 A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? (1910), 15. 

19 Str.-B., I, 421-423. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

Mut. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Mier. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 


etc. Behind all this stands the wisdom of the Mysteries? But for him the righteous 
are not yevvnOevtec of God2! 


2. Generation or Adoption in the Mysteries. 


In the Mysteries ideas and processes from sex life play an important part €.2., 
the lepO0c¢ — yéoc, phallic celebrations etc. A renasci, Avayevvdo0at, wetayevvdoan, 
mediating a relationship to deities, constitutes the true meaning of the rites. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no reference to the birth of the initiate through a 
goddess or to his begetting by a god. In pre-Christian times, at least, the real thought 
is that of adoption 2 Now it may be that in the rites the distinction between adoption 
and birth through a goddess was dimmed. But in the B.C. period there is certainly no 


reference in the Mysteries to a yewnelc Ex toU Heo8t 


A. Korte has claimed” that in the Eleusinian Mysteries the initiate became a physical 
child of the earth mother*” But he has not proved this from the sources. It may be granted 
that the pudendum which was contained in the Ktoty. and with which the initiate 


undertook a mysterious action (Cl. Al.Prot., II, 21, 2: obnOnwa Ercvowiov wvootnpiov : 
Evijotevoa., Extov TOV KvUKEOva. EXaBov Ek KiotyC. Epyackwevoc ExeOEunv cic KGAAOOV 
Kal €x Ko2.000 gic kiotnv). did not represent a phallé¢ but the womb of the goddess. 
But this does not mean that birth rather than adoption is the meaning of the rite. For the 
Greeks had a form of adoption which imitated birth, yet was not designed to mediate 


20 Cf. Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 245 ff. 

21 Cf. F. Biichsel, Joh. u. d. hellen. Synkretismus (1928), 59-61; Wnd. J. (1, 2, 3), 
Excurs. after 3:9. 

22 Cf. Windisch, op. cit. and the bibl. there given, esp. Mithr. Liturg., 134 ff. 
Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 245 ff.. F. Cumont, Die orient. Rel. im rém. Heidentur 
(1931); M. Dibelius, “Die Isisweihe,” SAH, 1917. 

23 yevvitms TOV VEOv in Ps.-Plat.Ax., 371d is not one who is conceived of the gods 
but a fellow of the gods. yevvytys is an Athenian technical term for the citizens who 
together make up a yévoc. Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche, 6 (1910), Il, 421, who shows that 
here as elsewhere in the Gk. Mysteries the thought is that of adoption and not of 
conception or generation. The kal ydp EyWv ULOv yévoc OAPtov eUyopiat elvat of the 
tablets from Sybaris (Mith. Liturg., 37) is no help. The Eleusinian iepOv Etexe mOTVi 
KoUpov Bpuiw Bpuov (Hipp.Ref., V, 8) refers originally to Iakchos or Pluto, not to 
an initiate. That the (Naassenic) reference to an initiate 1s pre-Christian cannot be 
proved. On the contrary, we have to remember the point made by Dibelius “that 
syncretistic religions appropriate and assimilate the Christian heritage” (op. cit., 51; 
cf. also 52). On the touching of the womb of the goddess, cf. what follows. 

24 It is not true that renasci, Gvayevvdo0a, implies a goddess to give birth. The Isis 
initiate is called renatus in Apul.Met., XI, 21, and yet Dibelius (op. cit., 27) nghtly 
explains the rite as follows: “The union with Isis—so far as one can speak of such—is 
thus effected in this rite, not in the sacrament of the feast, of the lepOc¢ yauoc, of 
adoption, as practised elsewhere, but in that of migration through the cosmos.” Cf. on 
this whole pt., Biichsel, op. cit., 61—62. 

25 ARW, 18 (1915), 11-126. 

26 Ibid., 12, cf. 126. 

Prot. Protrepticus. 

27 Mithr. Liturg., 125 f. 








physical sonship, but only the corresponding legal position, cf. Diod. S., IV, 39: Hera 
adopted Heracles (viotomouc0a1) by getting on a bed, taking Heracles to her body and 
letting him down to the earth through her garments wmovpévayv thy GAnOwhv yéveou. 
Thus, although Heracles seems to proceed from her body. he is the adopted, not the 
physical, son of Hera. In the same way the touching of the womb of the earth mother need 
not signify more than adoption in the Eleusinian Mysteries. Adoption is by a process 
which imitates birth. The well-known déeonoivac UxO KATO Edvv yOoviac Pactreiac of 
the Orphic tablets proves that adoption was practised in the Mysteries in the way attested 
by Diodorus. E. Rohdé® came near to the correct reading. But instead he substituted a 
feeble modernisation (“I seek protection in her motherly bosom [or lap]”). He overlooked 
the fact that in Diod. Heracles was adopted by the divine mother after his death in order to 
be assured of her favour: he also failed to note that adoption can be the goal of the initiate 
in the hereafter even though he does not possess it in virtue of the rite. The Ux0 KOAmOV 
Edvv can only be a mysterious formulation in the first person of that which Diod. recounts 
as Hera’s action in respect of Heracles. That a formula like Ux0 toU KdAnov EEAAOOv is 
not chosen seems to make it quite evident to me that the thought was that of adoption and 
not of physical birth. The Eleusinian rite is analogous. Kérte seems to have been 
extremely rash in his exposition of lendv étexe n6tvia. KOU pov Bpu® Bopurev Even if 

the koUpoc were the initiate. this would not prevent the action from being adoption, since 
this was an imitation of birth and had an oe result. The passages adduced by O. 
Kern add nothing of material significance 





3. Ps. 2:7 in the NT. 


Ps. 2:7 is much used in the NT At Ac. 13:33 the “to-day” of the generation of the 
Son of God is the resurrection. At Lk. 3:22 (west. reading) it is the baptism as an 
impartation of the Spirit. At Hb. 1:5; 5:5 1t may be doubted whether any specific point 
of time is in view. If we think of His coming into the world (cf. 1:6: méduv eloayéyn). 
or of the beginning of His high-priesthood in the days of His flesh, it is again doubtful 
whether the reference 1s to His birth or to His baptism. The birth stories in Mt. and Lk. 
do not quote Ps. 2:7. There is only a distant contact between this verse and Lk. 1:35: 
tO YEVVLEVOV Aytov KANOHGETaL vIOc HeoU. In any case, however, we can see from 
Ac. 13:33 that quite early, and independently of the idea of the Virgin Birth, Ps. 2:7 
was used in interpretation of the divine sonship of Jesus. Jesus 1s accepted as the 
Begotten of God because the Word of God speaks thus of Him. This begetting is more 
than adoption. For the resurrection, in which it was consummated, is the beginning of 
a new and pneumatic, 1.e., divine, mode of being: the impartation of the Spirit 1s the 
eamest of the gifts of this mode of being. On the basis of the resurrection and the 
endowment of the Spirit, Jesus was for the community much more than a mere man in 
whom the religious life of humanity reached a new level, He was the man in whom 
the new ai@v began. Generation from God in a very real sense was here perceived by 
the community. The idea that this generation must be thought of either in the sense of 
adoption or in that of the Virgin Birth?! rests ona misconception of the early Christian 








Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
28 Psyche, Il, 421. 

29 Op. cit., 123 ff. 

30 ARW, 19 (1916-19), 433-435. 

31 In this false alternative there is merely reflected the unresolved antithesis between 
the traditional understanding of the person of Christ and that of the Enlightenment. 


belief in Christ and understanding of Scripture, and especially of the basic 
significance of the resurrection of Jesus and the resultant beginning of the new alav, 
in short, of the eschatological impulse in early Christian thinking? Only where this 
element is correctly evaluated can we correctly understand the divine sonship and 
generation of Jesus and therefore the significance of Ps. 2:7 in the NT. But then we 
can also understand how believers who were sure of the resurrection, and had the 
pledge of 1t in themselves in the Spirit, could also believe themselves to be begotten 
of God.?? 








4. yevvyOnvar in John. 


In John yevvnOrvat is always used with a reference to the point of origin, mostly 
Ex toU OeoU or EE aUtoU (1 Jn. 2:29; 3:9; 4:7: 5:1, 4, 18; In. 1:13; Ex avebdpatoc (In. 
3:5, 6, 8); EE USatoc (3:5); Ex tHco oapKdc (3:6); Ex DeAWatoc (1:13); — Avabev (3:3, 
7). The seed mentioned in | Jn. 3:9 1s the Spirit of Jn. 3:5 rather than the Word of 1 
Jn. 2:14. This birth is thus everything which it is in virtue of its origin. As a birth from 
God, it is a reality but also a mystery (3:8). Even as a birth of water and the Spirit it is 
a mystery, because these are what they are through God. For Jn. the authenticity of his 
statements concerning birth from God cannot rest on experiences and the like, for 
what he says about birth from God contradicts all experience (1 Jn. 3:9: cf. 1 Jn. 1:8- 
10). His statements are statements of faith. They are true in virtue of the fellowship 
with God enjoyed by the believer (1 Jn. 1:3, 6 ff.). Jn. emphasises particularly the 
ethical or religious and ethical consequences of the birth. These emerge in the doing 
of righteousness (1 Jn. 2:29), in not sinning (3:7ff.), in love (4:7), in the overcoming 
of the world (5:4), in faith in Jesus as the Christ (5:1). They cannot be understood as 
investiture with a power or position appropriated by man. Divine sonship 1s all that it 
is as the fellowship with God which depends on the will of God. There is a parallel in 
the devilish sonship of the Jews referred to in Jn. 8:38-—47. This, too, is essentially 
ethical; it finds expression in lying and murder. It, too, is a personal relationship of 
fellowship or dependence. 








We can only guess at the origin of the Johannine view?* John attributes this 
divine generation both to Jesus (1 Jn. 5:18; Jn. 1:13) and to believers. The former is 
obviously primary. The description of Jesus as yevvnOelc Ex toU NeoU corresponds to 
belief in His divine sonship on the one side and to Messianic prophecy, which always 
includes Ps. 2:7, on the other (— 668). It is not difficult to transfer the thought from 
Jesus to believers. For believers are members of the ai@v wéAov in which the 
promises of Scripture are fulfilled. They participate in the divine Spirit. They share in 
the eternal divine life. They have passed from death to life (1 Jn. 3:14; Jn. 5:24). 
Through the Spirit they are in some sense essentially united to Jesus. That the yevvav, 
applied to God's relationship to Jesus and believers, has originally an eschatological 








32 Cf. Zn. and Kl., ad loc. 

33 In Paul Jesus is the First-born of many brethren who will be fashioned according to 
His image and will be co-heirs with Him (R. 8:17, 29). In Rev. 2:25—28 power over 
the heathen is transferred in Him to believers on the basis of Ps. 2:8 ff. (cf. 19:15). 
and in Rev. 3:21 session on the throne of God is also transferred to them on the basis 
of Ps. 110:1. 

34 Cf. Wnd. J. (1, 2, 3), Excurs. after 3:9. 


sense may be seen in John only to the degree that the kingdom of God, the seeing of 
which depends on the birth (3:3; cf. 3:5), is an eschatological magnitude. The terms 
Ovaotactc and Gan aldvioc, which Jn. uses in the present tense, have also an original 
eschatological meaning. 


It is unlikely that the idea of the divine yevvdv in Jn. derives from the Mysteries. 
There can be no doubt that the application of the idea to Jesus in Ac. 13:33 is 
completely independent of the Mysteries. And the Johannine yevwvnOfvat Ex toU OeoU 
has little in common with what is called GvayewvnO Avan, renasci, wetayevvyO Avan, in 
the Mysteries.2© There is a completely different view of both the attitude and 
possession of piety. Even the link with baptism in Jn. 3:5-8 is no argument for 
dependence on the Mysteries. 





t yéwnpa.*! 


“What is born,” “fruit.” Common, and often used in Philo and the LXX. In the NT 
only in the phrase yevvqwata Exisv@v, Mt. 3:7 (Lk. 3:7); Mt. 12:34; 23:33. The par. Oetc 
in Mt. 23:33 gives us the sense. There are no examples in the Rabbis. Nor is this 


construction found in Joseplt or the LXX. In the post-apost. fathers it occurs only in 
Did., 13, 3: QxapyNv yevvnuata@v AnvoU Kal GA@voc, PoOv te Kal TPOPaTOV. 


+ yevvytoc.” 


Often in Philo etc. In the NT only in the phrase yevvntol yovaixOv, Mt. 11:11 (Lk. 
7:28). The formula derives from the OT (Job 14:1; 15:14; 25:4). A common 
Jewish expression? this denotes men as distinct from angels and God, 1.¢., as earthly 
creatures. It does not occur in Josephus or Philé.Par. are found in the OT: YEVV LATA 
yovatkOv (Sir. 10:18); in the NT: yevéopevoc Ex yovaikdc (GI. 4:4); in Herodot., VIL, 141 
f.: tékva yovatkOv; in the Mithr. Liturg., 12, 2: yevouwevoc Ex Ovyth|c Uotépac. In 1 CL, 
30:5 we have yewwntOc yovaikdc in a literal quotation from Job 11:2,3. 


35 Buchsel, op. cit., 56. 

36 Ibid. , 62-64. 

37 What Jn. says about baptism does not confirm the view that he conceived of it as 
did the Mysteries their rites. On the contrary, in Jn. 3:5 (birth of water and the Spirit 
as the precondition of entry into the kingdom of God) there is an unmistakeable 
connection of baptism with that of John the Baptist. In addition, it is no accident that 
in | Jn., as also in | Pt. 1:23 and Jm. 1:18, the thought of birth is not linked with 
baptism. Baptism is not essential in these passages. 

* vevvnua. Zn., Schl. on Mt. 3:7. 

| On the relation of yévvnua and yévynua — gevnhma, 685 n. |. 

2 Schl. Mt., 68. 

Did. Didache. 

* vevvytoc. Schl. Mt., 364, 486: Str.-B., I, 597; Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

1 For examples, v. Str.-B., I, 597 and Schl. Mt. 364, 486. 

2 Schl. Mt., 364. 

Mithr. Liturg. A. Dieterich, Kine Mithrasliturgie, 1923. 


+ Aptuyéw toc (— ved@vtos). 
“New born.” rare. though attested in Luc.Alex., 13; Longus, 1. 9; 2, 4. 


In the NT it occurs in the phrase Aptiyéw ta Bpéon (1 Pt. 2:2), which is a 
customary expression, as may be seen from Luc. Dial. Marit., 12, 1: Bpépoc aUthc 
Optiyévwytov. On the underlying idea of regeneration in 1 Pt. — Gvayevvaa: on the 
comparison of a new proselyte with a new born child — yevva@, 666. Whether the 
readers are newly converted or whether the epistle, or at any rate 1:3-4:1l,is a 
baptismal address,! is an open question. For in relation to the eternal Word of God (cf. 
1:23-—25) all men are only just born. 


Par. words are Apttyevijc in Nicand.Alexipharm., 357, dptiyovoc in PhiloAet. Mund.. 
67. Aptitoxoc in Jos.Ant., 5, 11 and Boac AptitéKovc in IG, XIV, 2068, 3. 


5) dvayewoo" (— noadtyyeveocia, 686). 


A. The Non-Biblical Usage. 


This word is usually derived from the linguistic usage of the Mysteries. The verb, 
however, occurs in only one passage, which 1s later than the NT. This is Sallust. De 
Deis, 4 (p. 8, 24, Nock) in a description of the Mysteries Exi tovtoig yaAaKtOS THON 
WMonep Avayevvmuévev. Since renati can be shown to be used of the fauroboliak and 
in the Isis Mysteries (Apul.Met., XI, 21), the Gyayevvapéve of Sallust. may rest on a 
pre-Christian tradition. 


* Apttyévwwytoc. Comm. of Kn., Wnd., Wbg. on | Pt. 2:2. 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Alex. Alexander sive Pseudomanitis. 

1 R. Perdelwitz, “D. Mysterienr. u. d. Problem d. | Pt.,” RVV, 11, 3 (A911), 16 ff.; W. 
Bornemann, “D. | Pt. eine Taufrede des Silvanus,” ZNW, 19 (1919/20), 143-165; 
also Wnd., Excurs. after | Pt. 5:14. 

Nicand. Nicander, of Colophon (3rd/2nd century B.c.), Hellenistic poet, grammarian 
and author of medical writings, ed. O. Schneider, 1856. 

Alexipharm. Alexipharmaca. 

Aet. De Aeternitate Mundi. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

* Gvayevvaao. Kn. 1 Pt., 41f.; Wnd. Pt., Excurs. after 2:2: Str.-B., Il, 421 ff.; IIL, 840 
ff.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 262. — gennavw, n. 7. 

1 F. Cumont, Orient. Rel. im rém. Heiden? (1931), 63. 

Apul. Apuleius, of Madaura in Numidia, novelist, rhetorician and philosopher with 
strong religious interests (2nd century A.D.), ed. R. Helm, 1907. 

Met. Metamorphoses. 


In the prologue to Sirach (Swete. line 17). the vl. GvayevvnPeic 2* is an error. In 
Jos.Ant., 4, 13 we should not read dvayewoueva dewe but dv yevousva dewweé. In the so- 
called regeneration Mystery in Corp. Herm., XIV dvayevwvGv is not in the traditional text 
but is only conjectured by Reitzenstein and Scott. The text has €yevv1j0n. so also Parthey. 
To conjecture Gveyewv1)0n¢ (Reitzenstein) or AvayewnOein Av (Scott) would be legitimate 
only if these words occurred at least once in some other passage. But we have only 
vevwvdo0at (Reitzenstein Poim., 340, 3: 4: 15) and xaAtyyeveoia (339, 4 and 6. 340, 12: 
341. 5: 342. 15: 343, 12: 344, 12 and 14. 345, 10; 348, 8). It is obvious that Reitzenstein. 
and Scott after him, must have been influenced by the NT in their conjectures. This is an 
instructive example of the way in which material is sometimes gathered for the historical 
interpretation of the NT. The claim of Reitzenstein that Gvayevvdo0a1 and wetayevvdo0a1 
are interchangeable in the Mithras Liturgy is also incorrect. dvayewva ofa does not occur 
at all in the so-called Mithras Liturgy. 





Though Philo borrows not a little from the Mysteries, he does not use this verb. 
On the other hand, Josephus uses it in a general sense, with no evident dependence on 
the Mysteries. Bell., 4, 484: Ett 5€ Kdv tolc Kapmoic (at the Dead Sea) omod1dv (ashes) 
Ovayevv@pévyv (the fruits look edible, but turn to dust and ashes when plucked, thus 
attesting the judgment of God on Sodom etc.). Thus at the time of the NT dvayevvam 
was not common, but it was used generally and not merely in the Mysteries, like the 
Lat. renasci> This is confirmed by the use of the substant. Gvayévvyotc. Philo 
employs this for the Stoic doctrine of the rejuvenation of the world after the 
Exmvpwctc (Aet. Mund., 8: of SE Xtaikol K6opov wEV Eva ... ES No mau Avayéwyow 
KOOLLOD ovviotacfa1). Elsewhere he has the term maAtyyeveoia for the same thing, 
e.g., Aet. Mund., 9. Gvayévvnoic cannot be proved to be a technical term of the Stoics. 
It was a current word (— moAtyyeveoia). The mere mention of Gvayew dv does not 
prove any dependence on the Mysteries; this applies equally to 1 Pt. 1:3, 23. 








B. Avayevvéo in 1 Pt. 


In 1 Pt. regeneration is God's act on man (1:3). It is effected by the resurrection of 
Jesus (1:3) or by the Word of God (1:23), 1.e., the Gospel (cf. v. 25). The result of 
man’s regeneration is a living hope (1:3). The hope is here considered only as a 
personal attitude. The regenerate are thus summoned to what they have as such 
(1: 13)4 It is not said that regeneration is a static and observable state, nor that it is a 
psychological factor, an experience. On the contrary, this seems to be very different 
from what is said here of regeneration and the regenerate? Nor is it said that the 











Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Reitzenstein R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 1904. 

2 Hell. Myst>, 262. 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

3 E.g., its use in Cicero, K. Georges, Lat.-deutsches Hdwort. (1880), s.v. 

4 tekeiwc Edaioat cannot be either more or less than the EAmic Coa. 

5 The view of Knopf, p. 41 ff. that there is “a feeling of new joy, certainty and 
blessedness, but also of will, moral power and religious knowledge,” is to be radically 
rejected. So, too, is that of Windisch (Excurs. after 2:2), who refers to “salvation 





regenerate have acquired a capability or power. On the contrary, the power of God 
keeps them to salvation. They are posited on faith as those born again (1:5). Their 
commitment is not a capability which they should have but that to which they are 
referred (1:23; 2:2). Regeneration has posited a beginning, not something complete 
(2:2). It is not mystical. The tension between present and future, and therefore the 
antithesis between God and man, is not removed for the regenerate; it 1s sharpened. 
They hope for an inheritance and live in fear of God (1:17). They stand under God's 
judgment (4:17). There is no question of regeneration being effected in a cultic act or 
through a magically operative sacrament.” Baptism in | Pt. is simply an act of faith in 
which man is cleansed by the fact that he prays God for a good conscience and 
receives this on the basis of the resurrection of Jesus Christ (3:21). Regeneration 
consists basically in the fact that one may hope because of the resurrection of Jesus. 
We do not understand the thought of new birth in | Pt. if we fail to see its 
eschatological character. Not the experience of Christians, but the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, 1.c., His penetration to a new stage of being, enables us to speak of 
regeneration as it is proclaimed and believed and as it is thus the foundation of a hope 
which embraces and refashions the whole life of believers. There is a profound gulf 
between the religion of the Mysteries, in which man 1s deified by magical rites, and 
this religion of faith (2:6, 7; 1:5, 9, 21; 5:9), of hope (1:3; 3:15) and of the fear of God 
(1:17; 2:18; 3:2, 15)/ 











As the OT and Jewish elements are very much alive in this religion, so the origin 
of the thought of regeneration is to be sought in Judaism. It is true that the Jews did 
not describe themselves or others as regenerate. Yet they hoped for a new life for the 
world and themselves, and they did not speak of this merely as resurrection or new 
creation,” but also thought in terms of xaAtyyeveoia and méAw yevéoOar when 
speaking Greek.” The thought of regeneration was adopted as an expression of their 
hope, though not, of course, of their experience.~ The great difference between 
Jewish and Hellenistic religion is that the Jews could only hope for what was already 
reality and experience in the Mysteries, 1.c., the elevation of man to a new level of 
being. For Christians the resurrection was not merely an object of hope. After the 
resurrection of Jesus it was a present reality. In the resurrection it was revealed that 
the Messianic age, the al@v pédov, had begun. Believers were now linked with the 
risen Lord by His Spirit! They had tasted the powers of the ai@v uédkov (Hb. 6:5). 














experience” and “realistic feeling.” It is worth noting that | Pt. speaks of the 
regenerate only in the plur., whereas Kn. has the sing. (42). 

6 Windisch’s statement that “according to the whole context baptism is to be assumed 
already as the background” is not only unsupported but incorrect. 

7 Perdelwitz, D. Mysterienrel. (— ajrtigevnnhto", n. 1) merely discusses the words 
and does not achieve any living conception of the religion of 1 Pt. 

8 Cf. Str.-B., Il, 421 ff.; III, 840 ff. 

9 — noadtyyeveoia. Even though there is no known Heb. equivalent for maAvyyevecia, 
it is not accidental that maAvyyeveota occurs in Joseph. and Mt., both of whom are 
rooted in Palestinian Judaism. It probably became current among the Gk. speaking 
Jews of Palestine to express the hope of resurrection. 

10 Cf. Schl. J., 89. 

11 Everywhere in the NT the Spirit is God-given, not immanent and therefore 
apprehensible in psychological or sociological terms. The religion of early 





The new birth for which the Jews hoped was for them in some way a present reality. 
God had already assured them of an eternal inheritance in His Word by the raising of 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls (2:25). This lifted them up already to the 
moaAMyyevecta. The m0AU EXE0c of the Father of their Lord Jesus Christ (1:3) gave them 
the right to believe this of themselves!2 


We can never be sure where the author of 1 Pt. found the word Gvayew dv to 
express this belief. He certainly did not take it from the Mysteries, even though these 
may have influenced his use of it. Most likely 1t came from general usage. The main 
point, however, 1s that the term acquired a new significance when used by Christians 
to denote what God had granted to them. 





Biichsel 


1. Strictly “to taste.” e.g., Plat.Resp.. VIII, 559d: Job 12:11: 34:3 (for . as 
throughout the LXX); Jos.Ant., 3, 26: Ign.Tr., 11, 1; P. Oxy., 1576, 4 f.: to0 olvov: 
Iambl. Vit. Pyth., 28 (100, Nauck): @péatoc: Preisigke Sammelbuch. 1106: CvURdGIOV. 
“To enjoy.” “to eat,” Hippocr.Epid.. III, 1 B : yebeoOa1 oUK Nébvato: 1 Bac. 14:43: 2 
Macc. 6:20; Jos.Ant., 6, 126 and 338: Ael. Arist., II, 39: 0oU6’ Avéyxy yevdeoOat (of 


Christianity was from the very first pneumatic. It was from the risen rather than the 
historical Jesus, however, that the disciples received the Spirit. 

12 Cf. A. Schweitzer’s derivation of mysticism from eschatology (Mystik des Apostels 
Paulus [1930], 98 f.). Here the significance of the resurrection of Jesus for early 
Christian faith is excellently depicted. 

* vevouat. Cr.-K6., 230 f.; Pr.-Bauer, 245 f.; Moult.-Mill., 125; Liddell-Scott, 346. 

| The mid. 1s original. yevo, “to provide for,” “to feed,” is a rare reconstruction back 
from it, cf. Walde-Pokorny Vergl. Wort., I, 568 (Debrunner). 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

Jambl. Iamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Vit. Vita Pythagorae. 

Preisigke Sammelbuch F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, 1915 ff. 

2 On the gen. and acc. with yevouc, cf. Bl.-Debr. § 169, 3, also Suppl., p. 300. Cf., 
too, R. Helbing, Die Kasussyntax der Verben bei den Septuaginta (1928), 135. — n. 
7. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. Ilberg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Epid. Epidemiae. 

Ael. Arist. Aelius Aristides, of Adrianutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 
representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829; ed. B. Keil, 1898. 


sacrifice); P. M. Meyer passim: TOV lepeiov Eyevoduny (a fixed formula in the /ibelli 
libellaticorum of the Decian persecution). clsm@o80t@V AxoyevdeoOat is found already in 4 
Macc. 5:2: cf. also 4:26: 5:6: 6:15: 10:1. oU yeveoOat, fasting as a form of mourning: 2 
Bac. 3:35: 1 Eoép. 9:2: Jos.Ant., 6, 377: 7, 42: cf. 7. 359: of penitence, Jon. 3:7: of a vow. 
| Bac. 14:24: Tob. 7:11. of ascetic practice, Herm.s., 5.3, 7 etc. 2. Figur. “to come to 
feel.” “to learn in one’s own experience,” “to come to an inward awareness of” both good 
and beautiful things, but also adverse and difficult. Cf. on the one side Hdt., IV, 147: 
pyc: VI. 5: thc EAevOepinc: Pind.Isthm.. 1, 21: otepdvav; ibid., 5,20: Uuvav: 
Pind.Pyth., 9, 35: GAKdc Aneipavtov; Soph. Ant., 1005: EWMOPOV (fire gazing of the 
diviner), Leonidas (Anth. Pal.. VI, 120): Onreinc Eponc ikudda: y 34:8: Ot1 xpnotoc 0 
Kvptoc: Prv. 31:18 (29:36): Ott Kakdv Eotw 10 epyaceo0a1: Jos.Ant., 4, 321: thc Opetiyc 
(sc. Moses): Bell., 2. 158: thc comiac aUtOVv (sc. the Essenes): Ant.. 2. 240: tOv AyabOv 
(of the fruits of victory): 4, 140: GevtkOv EOtow@v; PhiloSom.. I, 165: Oeiwv Epatav; 48: 
@povijosamc, Abr., 89: Apetiic: Spec. Leg., I, 176: und Svap GAnOoUc ErAcvOepiac: Virt.. 
188: oogtac: Spec. Leg., I, 37. IV. 92; Leg. Gay., 310: pUooogiac: Decal., 80: natoeiac 
OpOfc: Som., II, 149: eipivyc Axpatov: Vit. Mos.. I, 190: Ootdtytoc: I, 192: eUcePetac: 
Corp. Herm., X, 8: yoy) cic dvOpaz0v oOua ciceAB0Uca, EAV KaKN Usiv/N. oU yevetat 
dVavaciac; 1 Cl., 36, 2: Abavatov ywmoeme. On the other side, Hom.II., 21, 60: 60vp0c 
Odxokic. Od., 21, 98: OtotoU: Pind. Nem., 6, 24: x6vav; Soph.Trach., 1101: GAA@v 
uoy8@v wopiov: Eur.Alc., 1069: zévOovc toUde aikpoU: Plat.Resp.. II. 358e: Au@otépav 
(sc. to do and suffer wrong): Plat.Leg.. VI. 752c: oi xaléec TWV VOuwv: Leonidas (Anth. 
Pal., VII. 662): dotépyov Savatov. The expression “to taste death” is often found, esp. in 





3 AAB (1910), Append., 5. 
Herm. Pastor Hermae. 
Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the Sth 
century. His most important surviving poems are the Epinicia, in praise of victors in 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Isthm. /sthmia. 

Pyth. Pythia. 

Ant. Antigone. 

Anth. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on ancient 
collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in the 
10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. H. 
Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Som. De Somniis. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

Nem. Nemea. 

Trach. 7rachiniae. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Alc. Alcestis. 

Leg. Leges. 


Sem. languages? though not in the OT (cf.. however. 1 S. 15:32: “The bitterness of 
death”; and cf. Sir. 41:1). It occurs at 4 Esr. 6:26: “the translated men who have not tasted 


death,” and often in Aram. and later Rabbin. Heb. textg. [ 
Me.g., Gn. r., 9 on 1:31; 21 on 3:22; Tg. J. 1 Dt., 32, 1: b. Joma., 78b; Midr. Qoh., 12. 
5 (53a) ° In these we also have the phrase: , to taste something 


of the future world,” BB, 15b (Job): 16b (Abraham. Isaac and J acoB). 


In the NT yevouo means |. literally “to taste,” as at Mt. 27:34; Jn. 2:4. It also 
means “to enjoy,” “to eat,” Ac. 10:10; 20:11; Lk. 14:24 (— delmvov). At Ac. 23:14 the 
voluntary abstinence which the Jewish conspirators against the life of Paul took on 
themselves is called undevOc yevouoOat (cf. v. 12) until the fulfilment of their project: 
this is part of a strict vow (— 675: — AvdéQeua, 355). The rules of purity of the 
syncretistic teachers alluded to by Paul in Col. 2:21: uh Gyn undé yevorn unde biyNc, 
are taboos linked with the worship of the — ototyela.. These include some rules about 
food, and according to the apostle they are beneath the dignity of Christians, who are 
freed by Christ from angelic powers and are thus no longer under obligation to cosmic 
ordinances (v. 20). 


2. It is used figur. at 1 Pt. 2:3: el Eyevoao0e Ott ypnotOc O Kdptoc (== y 34:9—Kal 
idete). The quotation, with the image of tasting the sweetness of the Lord, is 
occasioned by the figures used in v. 2 (new born babes and milk — ydAa). As in the 
latter the author has in view the Word of God as the means of further growth (1:23ff.), 
so there is reference here to personal experience of the goodness of Christ which 
Christians have enjoyed by regeneration through the Word (1:23; cf. Hb. 6:5). On the 
other hand, there is no recollection of enjoying the Lord in the Lord's Supper Hb. 

6:4 f.: toUc Anaé ... yevoupévovc ... thc Smpedc tho Exovpaviov ... Kal KaOV 
yevoapévovc NeoU Pha Svvapetc te WEALOVTOS al@voc, describes vividly the reality 


4 Cf. J. D. Michaelis, Abhandlung v. d. syrischen Sprache (1786), 52 ff. In the OT 
we find figur. for “insight” or “understanding,” e.g., Ps. 119:66; Job 12:20, 


corresponding to the Accadian tmu. Cf. A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten 
Orients* (1930), 755. 

Tg. J. | Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. 

Midr. Qoh. Midrash on Ecclesiastes (Strack, Hin/. , 213). 

5 Str.-B., I, 751 f. Cf. R. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evang. aus 
Talmud u. Midrasch (1878), 200; A. Schlatter, Die Sprache u. Heimat des vierten 
Evangelisten (1902), 35, 1; Schl. Mt., 524. 

BB Baba Batra, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Last Gate (Legal Questions, 
Immovables) (Strack, Hinl., 51). 

6 Str.-B., I, 690. 


7 The acc. with yeveo0a here is perhaps influenced by the construction of . Cf. 


S. Nu. 86 on 11:4: . “they have tasted it.” 

8 Dib. Gefbr?, 20 f., 27 £.; Loh. Kol., 128. 

9 With Kn. Pt., 88: Clemen, 190; Wnd. Pe, 59 as opposed to Wbg. Pt. 53 etc. (cf. 
already the sacramental interpretation of Ps. 34:8 in Cl. Al.Strom., V, 66, 3). There 
can hardly be a reference to the Lord’s Supper in 1 Cl., 36, 2. For GnoyeveoOat and 
Onoyevoic in magic ritual, which perhaps goes back to the Mysteries, cf. Preis. Zaub., 
XIII, 359 f., 377, 378: cf. also A. Dieterich, Abraxas (1891), 171, 12 f.; 172, 12 ff. 








of personal experiences of salvation enjoyed by Christians at conversion (baptism). 
They have had a taste of the heavenly gift (— dwped, — Exovpavtoc) of the 
forgiveness of sins accomplished for them by the heavenly High-priest Christ (5:1 ff.; 
9:24ff.), of the good Word of God (— Kadhdc, > Pha), the Gospel, and of the 
wonderful powers of the future acon (— dvvapitc, — aldv) already operative in the 
present (2:4) 10 


The formula yeveo8o1 — Vavatov (— 676) in Mk. 9:1 and par.; Jn. 8:52 (cf. the 
logion, P. Oxy., 654, 5); Hb. 2:9 (“to experience death as what it is}! like iSeiv or 
Oewpelv Oavatov (Hb. 11:5; Lk. 2:26; Jn. 8:51), is a graphic expression of the hard 
and painful reality of dying which is experienced by man and which was suffered also 
by Jesus (cf. Hb. 2:9: 10 2é0np0 to Bavetov}2 








Behm 


yf}, Exiyeioc 


yet 
1. The Earth, Land as a Dwelling-place of Man. 


a. “Land” (in the geographical sense). A definite land which is not named: 641 yA 
Exetvy, “the whole district,” Mt. 9:26, 31: okdtoc ... EM OAnv (Mt.: Adoav) thy yi. 
“darkness ... over the whole land,” Mk. 15:33 and par., cf. Lk. 4:25: €x« thc yij\c cov. 
“from thine own land,” Ac. 7:3: cic thy yAv tabtyv. “into this land” (Palestine), Ac. 7:4: 
Ev yf GAAotpia. “in a foreign land,” Ac. 7:6. A land which is named: yf Iobda. “the land 
of Judah.” Mt. 2:6, following the Heb. st. c. similarly Israel in Mt. 2:20 f.; Zabulon and 
Naphthali in Mt. 4:15; Midian in Ac. 7:29; Canaan in Ac. 13:19: yf} Atyuatoc or 
Atyoatov, “the land of Egypt” in quotations from the LXX in Ac. 7:36, 40; 13:17; also Jd. 
5: with the gen.: yf) Lodduav Kal Poudppov. Mt. 10:15; cf. 11:24: with gen. of 
inhabitants : yf} Xadoaimv, Ac. 7:4; with adj.: ) Iovéaia yf. “the land of Judah.” Jn. 3:22. 


10 For a closer definition of the gifts of salvation enumerated, cf. the catenae ad /oc., 
and among newer expositors esp. Hofmann, B. Weiss, Seeberg, Riggenbach and 
Windisch, ad loc. The yeveo0ar Svvapetc wéAAovtoc aivoc is characteristically 
distinguished in substance from the par. Rabb. passages (— 676). 

11 Cf. Rgg. Hb., 44. 

12 The ancient attempt at interpretation (cf. J. A. Cramer, Catenae in St. Pauli 
epistolas ... ad Hebraeos [1843], 147 ff., 394 ff.) in terms of the shortness of the 
death of Jesus rests on a misunderstanding both of the formula and of the context, v. 
Hb. 2:9. 

Behm Johannes Behm +, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 

* wf). Cr.-K6., 231; Pr.-Bauer, 246. 

1 We cannot deal with the meanings of yf which have no bearing on the theological 
understanding of the NT. For yf in the sense of a. “the ground,” b. “the fruitful earth” 
and c. “land as distinct from water,” reference should be made to Pr.-Bauer 

St. c. Status constructus. 

adj. adjective. 


b. “The land of promise.” The land promised to Abraham: cic thv yfv Av av oot 
deiém, Ac. 7:3 (Gn. 12:1 LXX); elc yfv thc Exayyediac, Hb. 11:9; in the eschatological 
sense: KANpovonNoovow Try yiv, “the land will be their inheritance,” Mt. 5:5 (wy 36:9, 
11). The land which Ps. 37:11 promises the is Palestine perfected in the Messianic 





glory. In this and similar promises (e.g., Gn. 28:13 f.: Is. 60:21), later Judaism took the 
land to mean either the whole earth (e.g., Jub. 32:1 8Pyor the future world.; It is hard to 
say how Jesus or the early Palestinian community understood the of Ps. 37:11. 
Readers of the Gk. Mt., as of y 36:9, 11, could only think of it in terms of the earth. 





c. “The inhabited earth’’ (— oixovpévn). Men as the inhabitants of earth: o| 
KatouoUvtec Exl th\c yiic, Rev. 3:10 etc.: ka0tpevot Exl thc yf\c, Rev. 14:6; cf. Lk. 2/835 
(Is. 24:17); Ac. 17:267 xGioa ai xatpiai tic yf\c¢, Ac. 3:25 (Gn. 22:18): nica al oval 
tlc yiic, Mt. 24:30; Rev. 1:7 (following Zech. 12:10 ff., where the original, however, 
means land and not earth); ol Baothelc thc yc, ol Euzopot thc yfi\c, Rev. 18:3 etc.; alpew 
dx0 th\c yi\c, “to remove from the earth (as the place of the living), Ac. 22:22; cf. 8:33 
(Ts. 53:83 


d. The earth as the theatre of history: of the past: oUK Eyéveto Ag oU GvWWpanoc 
Evyéveto Exl thc yf\c, Rev. 16:18, cf. Da. 12:1; xOv alpa Exyovvouevov Emi thc yhic, Mt. 
23:35 (Nu. 35:33), cf. Rev. 18:24 (Jer. 51:49); of the activity of Jesus: €€ovoiav Exet O 
vlOc ToU AvOpaxov Agréevat Gpwaptiacs Exl thc yfc, Mk. 2:10; Lk. 5:24; xUp Nov Padeiv 
Eni trv yfiv, Lk. 12:49: wh vowionte Ott NOov Padelv sipyvyv Exl thv yfv: oUK AGBov 
BaXdelv sipyvyv GAAG nayatpav, Mt. 10:34, cf. Lk. 12:51; Eva o¢ €56Ea00 Exi thc vic, In. 
17:4. In these passages the concept of the earth merges into that of the world or the 
human world. Cf. the parallelism of yf} and k6opoc in Upeic Eote TO Adac thc vic ... TO 
@Wc TOU Kdopov (Mt. 5:13 f.; — Kdopoc). Many passages in Rev. speak of the earth as 
the theatre of eschatological history; cf. Lk. 18:8; 21:23, 25. 


2. The Earth as Part of the World. 


The OT and ancient oriental description of the world in terms of heaven and earth 
persists in the NT (— xdopoc). Heaven and earth (== the world) will pass away (Mk. 
13:31 and par.; cf. Mt. 5:18: Lk. 16:17; Hb. 1:10 f.; 2 Pt. 3:7; Rev. 21:1), and in place 
of this world, of the first heaven and earth (N mp@ty yf, Rev. 21:1; cf. 2 Pt. 3:7) God 
will create a new heaven and earth (oUpavOv KatvOv Kal yfv Kaw, Rev. 21:1: 
KaIvoUC OUpavoUc Kal yhv Kawny, 2 Pt. 2:13; cf. Is. 65:17; 66:22). It would be wrong 
to emphasise the word yf in exegesis of these passages, or to read into them the 
metaphysical antithesis of heaven and earth discussed below (— 679). New heaven 
and new earth is merely the older way of denoting what is meant by ai@v wéAAov in 


2 So often in the LXX, in which we find the same universalism of world outlook. Cf. 
Hos. 4:1. In v. 3 (later acc. to Guthe in Kautzsch) the universalistic concept is already 
in the Mas. At y 94:3 the Exi mdoav thv yfv has found its way into a number of 
important MSS from yw 46:3. In other passages, e.g., Ex. 9:5, 14, 16, certainly 

refers to a specific land, but yf would be taken universalistically, at least by LXX 
readers |G. Bertram]. 

3 Pereg ha-shalom, 21b, Str.-B., I, 199: in the latter there are further examples with 
reference to Mt. 5:5. 

4 On Exl mpdcmnov (mpoodnov) tic yiic, cf. Dt. 7:6; Ez. 38:20; Da. 4:19 LXX. 


terms of the — aidv concept, namely, the future world of eschatological expectation. 
Heaven and earth together constitute the cosmos? Together with them, according to 
the OT view (Ex. 20:11; y 145:6), the sea is a third constituent part of the world; the 
word yf is thus restricted to the totality of solid land, which is thought of as a single 
unit surrounded by and resting on the sea (Ac. 4:24; 14:15; Rev. 10:6; 14:7; 21:1). A 
further restriction 1s that the waters of earth are sometimes separated from the dry land 
(Hb. 11:29): t0 tpitov ths yc ... Tc Oakdooncs ... TWV motaLWv (Rev. 8:7 ff.; cf. 
14:7). Another division is between what is in heaven, on the earth, and under the earth 
(— Entyetoc, KatayOdvioc). Here the earth is the middle of the cosmos, cf. Rev. 5:3: 
oUdelc ... Ev 1) OUpav® oUSE Eni tic yi\cg OUSE UnoKatm thi 9 fhe NT. 

especially in eschatological passages, presupposes definite though not very consistent 
cosmological conceptions. Nevertheless, in contrast to Jewish apocalyptic (e.g., the 
books of Enoch), it does not contain any true cosmological teaching. Even in 
Revelation the cosmological ideas are wholly subordinate to the theological. 





Detailed points to be noted are as follows. Ek TOV nepatov thc yijc. “from the ends of 
the earth,” is used hyperb. at Mt. 12:42: Lk. 11:31. for “from a foreign land.” Eac 
EoxvGATOv Thc vic. “to the ends of the earth.” occurs in the spatial sense at Ac. 1:8: 13:47 
(quoting Is. 49:6 LXX: cf. Jer. 6:22: Tep. 27:41; 28:16: 38:8); Ev talc tTEcoupow yaviaic 
tic yNc. “in the four comers of the earth” (Rev. 20:8), the earth being here four-sided (cf. 
Ez. 7:2. 38:15; Is. 11:12: 24:16: Job 37:3. 38:13; Mk. 13:27; Mt. 24:31: Rev. 7:1): 
ETIOVVGEEL TOUC EKAEKTOUC EK TOV TEGOEPOV AVEUL@V Ax AxKpov yf\c Ewe Axpov 
oUpavoU, “he will gather his elect from the margin of earth to the margin of heaven” (Mk. 
13:27), is a rather obscure picture and is thus omitted by Lk. and amended in Mt. 24:31 to 

.. EK TOV TECOGpav Avénov Ax Akpwv oUpav@v Eac Akp@v aUtMv:; what is meant here 
is “from one end of the world to the other”; the two possible ways of expressing this, 
nial an kpov tNc yNe Ewc AKPov tic yijc (Dt. 13:7) and dx Axpov toU oUpavoU 
Ewc AKpov TOU OUpavoU (Dt. 4:32: 30:4 and y 18:6) are combined in Mk. 


There is an echo of personification of the earth at Rev. 12:16 (and Gn. 4:11; Nu. 
16:30; Ex. 1912.7 ¢. J... 11),-ef. Rev. 20:11. 


3. The Earth in Its Relation to God. 


As a part of the world created by God (Ac. 4:24; 14:15; 17:24; Hb. 1:10; Rev. 
10:6), the earth shares in the relation of the cosmos to God, of what is created to the 
Creator. It 1s “creature” (— «tiotc), not “nature” in the sense of the philosophical 
concept of nature. That is to say, 1t exists only by the will of the Creator and the 
creative Word of almighty God. Its existence 1s bordered by an absolute beginning 
and an absolute end like that of the whole world of heaven and earth. As a creature, 
the earth is God's possession (1 C. 10:26, quoting y 23:1), and God, the Kiptoc toU 
oUpavoU Kal th\>¢ yc (Mt. 11:25; Lk. 10:21; Ac. 17:24) is Kdptoc thc yc (Rev. 11:4: 
cf. Zech. 4:14) as He is 080¢ toU oUpavol (Rev. 11:13 — oUpavod)His 


5 Cf. also Lk. 12:56; Ac. 2:19; 1 C. 8:5; Col. 1:16, 20; Eph. 1:10; 3:15; Hb. 12:26 
(Hag. 2:6). 7 

6 On the threefold division of the cosmos, v. E. Peterson, Elc @sdc¢ (1926), 241, n. 2: 
259, n. 2; 261, n. 1; 326. 

7 Attention should be paid to the difference in the use of KUptoc and 8Edc. 


omnipotence, in which Christ shares as the cvptoc (1 C. 8:6; Col. 1:16; Mt. 28:18. 
extends over the whole world, over heaven and earth. Nevertheless, the earth does not 
stand in the same relation to God as heaven. As in the OT, the idea of heaven and 
earth as the two parts of creation is both augmented and broken by the idea of a 
distinction between them. Already in the image of heaven as God's throne and earth 

as His foot-stool (Mt. 5:35; Ac. 7:49 on the basis of Is. 66:1) the superiority of heaven 
is expressed. Heaven and earth are viewed both in their indissoluble connection and 
also in their differentiation in the NT. This twofold conception appears in passages 
like Mt. 6:10; 23:9: Lk. 2:14, as also in places where it is said of an event on earth that 
it has validity and force in heaven, e.g., Mt. 16:19; 18:18, where binding and loosing 
are both on earth and in heaven, — dé, or in Mt. 18:19, where there is prayer on 
earth and hearing in heaven, or in Mk. 2:10 == Lk. 5:24, of the forgiveness of sins on 
earth. The same is true in passages which refer to earthly things which are UndderynL0 
Kal okid TWV Exovpavieov (Hb. 8:5), e.g., Hb. 8:1, 4 (the high-priest in heaven and on 
earth) or Hb. 12:25. In such cases the earth, in comparison with heaven, is regarded as 
the place of the imperfect (Mk. 9:3: Hb. 8:4), of the transitory (Mt. 6:19), of sin (Mk. 
2:10; Rev. 17:5) and of death (1 C. 15:47 — Entyetoc). The difference can be stressed 
to such a degree that yf) and oUpavdc (— Ava and Kata) are almost understood 
dualistically as two different worlds, particularly in the Pauline Epistles and John. 





Christ is the Redeemer because He is not Ex thc yc but Av@bev, Ex toU OUpavoU 
(Jn. 3:31), not Ex yc but E& oUpavoU (1 C. 15:47). He is 0 KataBdc who has come 
down from heaven eic td katatepa wépy thc yc (Eph. 4:9 f.) and who has thus 
ascended far above all heavens, lifted up Ex tho yf\c (In. 12:32). At this point the NT 
conception and terminology are influenced by an oriental myth, based on Persian 
dualism, of the redeemer who descends from the upper world of light to the depths of 
the world of darkness” But the ambiguity of td Katatepa Wépn thc yc (Eph. 4:9), 
which can mean either “the lowest parts of the earth,” i.e., “the underworld,” or (yfc¢ 
as gen. epexeget.) “the spheres of the deep, namely, the earth,” means that 
Katapaivetv (— 522) might refer either to the descent into Hades or to the incarnation 
in the sense of Phil. 2:7. We thus see the difficulty of applying the terminology of this 
dualistic redeemer myth to the biblical Christian faith. For the NT, too, there is a 
metaphysical distinction between heaven and earth. But for all the sharpness of 
emphasis on this distinction, the unity of the divine creation is maintained, as is also 
the identity of the God of creation and the God of redemption and the interconnection 
of creation and redemption. The contrast between heaven and earth 1s finally in terms 
of sin. It is because the earth is the setting of a fallen creation, the theatre of sit? that 
it stands in a different relation to God from heaven.” It is for this reason that the Son 
of Man has come to forgive sins on earth (Mk. 2:10), that the redeemed are ol 
Nyopacpévot dx0 thc yi\c, “those who are ransomed from the earth” (Rev. 14:3), that 
believers are Eévo1 Kal mapentSnpot Exi thc yc “strangers and pilgrims on earth” (Hb. 




















8 On the formula zdou E<ovoia Ev OUpav@ Kai Exl (thc) yc, cf. Da. 7:14 LXX. 

9 W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (1907); Kyrios Christo$ (1921), 26-33; 
201-206: Reitzenstein Ir. Erl., 56 ff.; 84 ff; 92; 113 ff.; H. Schlier, Christus und die 
Kirche im Epheserbrief (1930), 27 ff. 

10 Gn. 3:17: Extcatépatoc A yh (Mas. , “the field”) Ev tolc Epyotc cov 

( == Evexév oov [A], O: Ev th zapafdoet cov). 

11 On the question of the relation of evil to heaven, — oUpavéc, Exovpavioc. 


11:13, of the believers of the OT? cf. Phil. 3:20) who must be exhorted: ta Gva 
povelte, uN) td Eni thc yNc, “set your mind on what is above, not on what is on the 
earth” (Col. 3:2), vexp®oate oUv Td LéAn TA Exl thc yc, “mortify your earthly 
members” (Col. 3:5). 





+ Eniyeioc.’ 


In Gk. from the time of Plato in the sense a. “existing on earth.” “belonging to it,” 
“earthly.” in contrast to what is not on earth: e.g.. Plat.Resp., VIII, 546a: Exiyea C@a in 


contrast to Eyyeta outed Then in the sense b. of “earthly” esp. in contrast to what is more 
than earthly. or heavenly (— Exovpdvioc). e.g.. Plut.Ser. Num. Pun., 22 (IL 566d). So 


often in Philo, e.g.. Migr. Abr., 178: XoAéalot ... ta Exiyeta tolc wetemporc Kal TA 
oUpavia Tolc Exl yc ApuoCopevon. Extyetoc does not occur in the LXX. 


In terms of the three divisions of the world, heaven and earth and what is under 
the earth (— yn), Phil. 2:10 describes the totality of beings which will bow before the 
Kuptoc XPIoTOG as heavenly, earthly and under the earth: mv yovu ... Exovpaviov 
Kal Extyeiov Kal Katay0oviaw In the NT, too, Exiyetor does not — only to men (cf. 
1 C. 8:5). In the first instance the earthly are simply beings which exist on earth. Only 
in trains of thought in which there is strong emphasis on the distinction of earth from 
heaven does Exiyetog comes to mean what is earthly in the sense of what is completely 
opposed to the heavenly. Thus in 2 C. 5:1 A Exiyetog NuDv olkia toU oKHvove is 
distinguished from the olkodoun Ex GeoU, from an olkia ... aldvioc Ev tol¢ 
oUpavoic?3 The contrast between the earthly and heavenly body (— o@a) here 
under discussion is developed further in 1 C. 15:40 ff.: Kal o®uata Exovpévia, Kal 





12 This dualistic view came into the OT only at a later stage. Onginally God is the 
possessor of earth (though cf. Jer. 14:8) and men are strangers and newcomers (Lv. 
25:23: so also 1 Ch. 29:15; Ps. 39:12; 119:19 [Syr.]), though in these passages there is 


already a dualistic ring which is expressed in Ps. 119:19 by the substitution of 2 
for and in the LXX yw 38:12; 118:19 by the rendering of — as Ev th yf). 
Sometimes in a dualistic sense the term yf characterises the vanity of everything 





earthly, i.e., where it is linked with omoddc in rendering of T5X and WY as in Lip. 
10:9 (cf. 17:32). In Gn. 3:14 and IwB 30:23 (not the Mas.), too, the term yf) expresses 
earthly corruptibility [G. Bertram]. 

* Emiyewoc, Cr.-K6., 232; Pr.-Bauer, 452; Tillm. Ff, 111; Meinertz Kath. Br.s, 41. 

1 Cf. 10 Exiyews mavta, C6 te aU Kai ovtG, PhiloOp. Mund., 113: similarly Jos.Ant., 
8, 44. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Ser. Num. De iis gui sero a numine puniuntur. 

Phil. Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

2 Cf. Ign.Tr., 9, 1: tv Exovpaviov Kal Emtyeiwv Kal UnoyPoview; Rev. 5:3; or again 
the neut. form: @ Unetéyn td névta Exovpavia Kal Exiyer, Pol. 2, 1; cf. Dg., 7, 2. 
There is reference to demons in the different regions of the world on the magic pap.., 
e.g., Preis. Zaub., [V (Paris), 3038 ff., esp. 3043: V (London), 167 (v. Pr.-Bauer, 452). 
NT New Testament. 7 

3 Cf. PhiloCher., 101: olkov oUv Eztyetov thv Gdpatov woynv toU dopatov VeoU 
NEYOVTEG. 


ompata Extyeia GAA Etépa WEV N tTMv Exovpavinv 56a, Etépa SE N TWV Emtyciov. 
To the contrasting terms Eriyetoo/Exovpavioc there correspond the terms 
p0opé/Apalapoia, Atwia/Sdéa, AoVévera/Sbvaptc, yoxtKoo/nvevuatiKdc, yoiKdc (of 
earthly material) /E& oUpavoU. To the degree that earth is the place of sin, Exiyetoc 
acquires a subsidiary moral sense, as in Phil. 3:19 (cf. Col. 3:2): 1d Exiyewa 
@povoUvtsc, “earthly minded.” In Jm. 3:15 earthly wisdom is distinguished from the 
wisdom which is from above: oUK Eotwv aUty A oogia Gvalev Katepyonévy (cf. 
Gvabev cogia, v. 17), GAA Exiyetoc, woyuh, Saoviddyc. With this we may 
compare the idea of the xveUpa Extyetov of false prophets in Herm.m., 11, 6, 11-19, 
and cf. also ibid., 9, 11: miotic Avmbév Eott napA TOU Kupiov ... 1 SE Styvyia Eziyetov 
meUUG Eott mapd toU SiaBdAov, and Deg., 7,1: eUpnua Extyetov. The equation of the 
earthly with the demonic does not exclude the fact that demonic powers may also be 
thought of as heavenly (— Exovpdvioc), cf. tc NOAELLOG KaTApyEltTat ExOLPAVIOV KA 
Entyeiov, Ign.Eph., 13, 2. The meaning of Exiyetog in the statement in Jn. 3:12: el td 
Eriyeta elmov Uplv Kal oU motevete, Tc EAV eln@ Uulv td Exovpavia MLOTEvOETE: 
cannot be determined merely from the context. We are probably to think of the 
contrast between speaking in earthly parables and direct instruction on heavenly 
things, as in 16:25 and Mt. 4:11 ff. 


Sasse 


vivo, YévEolc, YEvOG, yéevyG, Azoyivonat, 


TOMY YEVEOIE 





YivoUaL. 


In the NT we have this Ionic and Hellenistic form rather than yiyvo wate Usually 
the term has no particular religious or theological interest in the NT. Only at Jn. 8:58 
is there any special distinction between yiveo8a1 and elvat (— elvat, O Mv), though 
there is also an emphasis on that between death and eternal life, or between perishing 
and abiding. The formulation of faith and of the knowledge of God is not abstract and 
speculative; even Hb. 11:3 speaks of BAemouevov rather than yevouevov. 








In the OT we often find a type of construction like ... ) ; e.2( in 
Gn. 4:87 Essentially this begins with , which is then followed by the indication of 


vV. verse. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

m. mandata. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Sasse Hermann Sasse, Erlangen (Vol. 1-3). 

| On the construction and meanings, cf. Pr.-Bauer, s.v., where there is also a bibl. on 
the grammatical questions. 

OT Old Testament. 





time either adverbially or in a subsidiary clause, and then the main clause is usually 
introduced by 1 consecutive. This is not a Greek construction, and in the LXX it is 
mostly translated kal €yéveto ... Kai, e.g., Gn. 4:8: Kal Eyéveto Ev t@ elvar aUtoUc Ev 
t@) med5iW Kal Avéotn Kaiv. In some cases the LXX alters the construction completely. 
In the Aram. it is found only in the Tg. as a translation from the HeB It is rare in the 
Apocrypha. We do not find it at all in Tobit and 2, 3 and 4 Maccabee$ It recurs only 
in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (not in Jn.), and here in its typical form, e.g., Lk. 
5:12: kal Eyéveto Ev TW Elva AUTOV Ev Lid TOV ROAEOV Kal ISOU Avijp, or 5:17: Kal 
Evéveto EV Ld TOV NEpWv Kal GUTOc Av StSdoKev ... The form is not always strictly 
preserved. In Mk. and Mt. we have the less Hellenised form without the kai of the 
second clause, and sometimes without the opening «at. There are 4 instances in Mk.,5 
in Mt. and 39 in Lk. In Ac. there is only one instance at 5:7, though a more strongly 
Hellenised construction is found 12 times, i.e., Eyéveto with the following acc. c. inf., 
Evéveto having an ensuing 6é rather than a preceding «ai (which is better Gk.!), e.g.: 
Evéveto SE... sloeAMelv GUTOUC Elc THV ovvaywmynv (14:1). This construction is 
possible in Gk., being found in the pay But the construction kal éyéveto Ev ... Kall ... 
cannot be accepted as good Gk. and is to be regarded as a conscious imitation of the 
style of the Bible. It shows that the Synoptists did not merely use the common or 
literary speech of the everyday world but sometimes adapted at small points the style 
of the OT Bible® Even though we cannot make it the basis of our understanding of 
the language of the NT, there is still something to be said for the discarded concept of 
“biblical Greek.” 


YEVEGLG.* 


1. The basic meaning is “birth” or “genesis” (Mt. 1:18: Lk. 1:14). Derivative 
meanings are a. “what has come into being” as distinct from the Creator. Plat.Tim., 29c: 
VEVEGEWC Kal KOoLOD Apyv: Phaedr., 245e: x&vta te OUPaVOV TAoWN TE yéveow: cf. 


2 2 Cf. the collection of material by M. Johannessohn, Z¢schr. f vergl. 
Sprachforschung, 23 (1925), 161 ff.; also the bibl. in Bl.-Debr., p. 317: esp. M. 
Dibelius, Gnomon, 3 (1927), 646-650. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Tg. Targum, Aramaic translation or paraphrase of the OT. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

3 Dalman WJ, I, 25 f. 

4 Johannessohn, 191 ff. 

acc. accusative. 

c. chapter. 

inf. infinitive. 

Gk. Greek. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

5 Pr.-Bauer, s.v. yivouat. 

6 Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 4. 

* véveoic. Zn., Kl., Schl. Mt. on 1:1; Dib., Wnd., Hck., Schl. Jk. on 3:6; Kittel 
Probleme, 141 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Tim. 7imaeus. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 


PhiloPoster. C., 29. where God in His rest is set in antithesis to the yéveotc creation in its 
movement: b. “life.” e.g.. Jdt. 12:18: m&oac tac Nuépac thc yevéoemc pov. corresponding 
to Ps.-Ael. Aristid., 30, 27 (Keil): ol ... thc yevéoemc Eviavtot: Im. 1:23: 10 zpdcmnov 
tlc yevécewc “UTOU can be explained along these lines as the appearance posited with 
life. This is not very satisfactory. but there is no better alternative. 


2. PiBAos yevéoews for Genealogy in Mt. 1:1. 


This expression goes back to or (Gn. 2:4; 5:1; 6:9; 10:1; 
11:10, 27: 37:2; Ju. 4:18); LXX: aim 4 BiPAoc yevéoeuc or ator ai yevécetc. The 
formula is used to introduce genealogies or historical narratives (Gn. 6:9; 37:2) or the 
two together. The question whether Mt. 1:1 is a heading for the whole book or just for 
the genealogy in 1:2-17 cannot be decided from OT parallels. The OT Bipot 
VEVEOEMS are not always the same, and as genealogies they are named after the 
ancestors rather than the descendants. The OT usage is undoubtedly changed here. 
Since, however, v. 17 refers back to v. 1 with its mention of Abraham and David, v. 1 
is obviously meant to introduce vv. 2-17. Again, such a heading 1s clearly needed, 
since otherwise no one would know what the reference was in v. 2. 





3. O TPOYOc Tho yevéoemc as the Wheel of Life in Jm. 3:6. 


This expression, which is surprising in the context, has now been shown by the 
study of religious history to be a technical term in Orphic teaching. Simplicius (6th 
cent. A.D.) gives us the phrase Ev t@ thc eluappévyc Kal yevéoemc tpoyG@. He alludes 
to Orpheus in this connection? and we find similar expressions among the ane 
writers, ¢.g., KUKAOC TI¢ yEevéoemc, KUKAOS YPOVOLO, KUKAOG, O thc Hotpac TPOYOG. 

Philo too, under Orphic influence, speaks of the KiKhoc Kal tpoYOc AvayKNC 
Otedkevtytov (Som., II, 44). But there is a significant difference between the Orphic 
tpoyoc and that of Jm. 3:6. The latter is set alight: the former rolls, but has nothing to 





Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 

Aristid. Aristides, the first Christian Apologist, who addressed his defence of 
Christianity to Antoninus Pius c. 140 A.D., ed. E. Goodspeed, in Die diltesten 
Apologeten, 1914. 

| Certainly not for 1:2—25 (2:23). 

2 Wnd. and Dib., ad /oc.: Kittel is unconvinced (Probleme, 141 ff.). So, too, 1s Hek., 
ad loc. 

3 Simplicius Comm. on Aristot.Cael., 168b, 24 ff.; cf. Orph. Fr. (Kern), No. 229 and 
230. 

4 E. Rohde, Psyche IB.6 (1910), 123 £.: Dib., 182. 

Som. De Somniis. 


do with fire? It is indisputable that the wheel idea is not used in Jm. as among the 
Orphics. If it derives from Orphism, it is certainly not taken from it directl9. 


Among the Greeks the comparison of life with the wheel which in its turning 
brings the bottom to the top and vice versa is often found in proverbial sayings. The 
best known is as follows: kowd 260 navtov, O Biocg tpoydc, Gotatoc 6dPo%. Behind 
this idea of the wheel stands the popular insight into the uncertainty of human 
circumstances rather than the Orphic theory of finitude as a recurrence of birth and 
death and what is enclosed by the two? It is occasionally said of this wheel that it 
turns irregularly 1° In this sense it can even be said that it burns, 1.e., that the 
inversions of life bring searing pain because of guilt. If, then, there is a greater 
similarity of expression between Jm. and the passage in Simplicius, since both refer to 
the tpoyOc yevéoews or yevéoemcs tpoydc, there is a greater similarity of substance 
between Jm. and the popular saying. We may thus trace back Jm. to the popular 
saying rather than to Orphic teaching!! Probably there had long since been an 
interfusion of the Orphic and the popular conception, so that by the time of Jm. an 
Orphic formulation could be used in the popular and not the Orphic sense. We have 
also to take into account a Jewish saying that “there is a wheel in the world” or that 
“the world is a wheel."!2 On the other hand, we can hardly derive the 6 tpoyOc th} 
yevéoews of Jm. 3:6 from this, since it is not original in Judaism (including the OT) 
but itself derives from Greek proverbs. For in the Jewish statement the wheel means 
exactly the same as in the Greek sayings, namely, the uncertainty of human fortund* 
Perhaps the best solution is to derive Jm. 3:6 from the Jewish saying. But this means 
that we must still find its ultimate origin in the Greek proverbs which lie behind the 
Jewish saying, and perhaps in the Orphic view with which the proverbs have 
interfused. It is less likely that Jm. 3:6 derives directly from the Greek proverbs, 1.e., 





5 To establish the dependence of Jm. 3:6, it has been stated that the Orphic tpoydc 
bums; but this is incorrect (cf. Kittel, 162). The wheel of Ixion burns because it serves 
as a torch for the individual hero in the underworld. But, although Simplicius 
compares the cosmic tpoyoc with the wheel of Ixion, he does not equate the two, and 
neither he nor any Orphic says that the Orphic tpoydc burns. 

6 “The expression had already lost its Orphic character and become a current saying 
for the ups and downs of life,” Dib., 183; cf. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. yéveotc, 4. 

7 Hck., 162, n. 63 gives many illustrations from the Paroemiographi Graeci, I, p. 458, 
II, p. 87, 223, 695. 

8 Phocylides, 27; similarly Sib., 2, 87. 

9 Though the two merge into one another, there is an essential difference. 

10 yéXa, toU Biov TOV tpoYOV OpAv AtaKtas KoMUdpLEVoV, Anecdota Graec., I, p. 19: 
50: 87 (Boissonade). 

11 That yéveoic in Jm. 3:6 cannot mean “becoming” rather than “life” is also shown 
by comparison with 1:23, where yéveoic cannot possibly mean “becoming.” 

12 Cf. Kittel, 142-151. 

13 Kittel, 152. 

14 This argues against a derivation of the Jewish saying from Orphic or Buddhist 
sources, in which the wheel has cosmic significance. 


without the mediation of the Jewish saying, since the tradition of Palestinian Judaism 
obviously underlies Jm1}9 


In Buddhism there is much reference to the wheel, e.g., the wheel of rotation. 
becoming and time!®© The most striking feature is that this wheel is set on fire by self- 
consciousness: “ But the speculative nature of this view is too alien to justify any direct 
connection with Jm<*° Here again the similarity of phrase should not blind us to the 
material difference. There may be connections between Buddhism and Orphism, but they 
cannot be shown, and it is hardly likely that they will be” 


YEVOG.” 


1. “Posterity,” “family”: common in the NT. In Ac. 17:28 the quotation from Arat. 
Phaen., 5 follows Stoic belief in ascribing relationship with God to all men on the 
basis of their existence. In Rev. 22:16 yévoc (EyM A Pita Kal tO yévoc Aavis) is used 
of the individual, not so much in the sense of Lohmeyer- “Christ represents the whole 
house of David and is thus its Consummator,” but rather in the simple sense of vidc 
according to poetic usage (Hom.II., 19, 124: 6, 180: also in Pindar and the tragic 
dramatists). 


15 Schl., op. cit., 219-224 thinks that in view of 1:23: 10 mpdcmmov tic yevéoeaec, the 
gen. in O tpoxOc thc yevécews must be understood as a gen. of origin. He does not 
relate yevécemc to the origin of man but to that of nature. Hence 0 tpoyOc thc 
yevéoemcs is the sun which according to the Rabb. view burns up the sinner on the Day 
of Judgment. Yet Schl. fails to give a convincing interpretation of O tpoyOc thc 
VEVEOEWS in terms of the sun on p. 221. The sun can be described as a wheel, but not 
as O TpoyOc tN¢ yevéoewo; tho yevéoeac is surely a gen. of elucidation. 

16 R. Garbe, Indien u. d. Christentum (1914), 60, n.; Kittel, 152-158; Hck., 164, n. 
69. 

17 Mahdvagga, |, 21: cf. Kittel, 165. 

18 The flaming of the tongue (Mahdvagga, I, 21) can hardly be connected with 
phoyiGouévy U0 thc yeévvyc in Jm. 3:6. For the former reference is to the tongue as 
an organ of touch (1.e., taste), whereas in the latter it 1s an organ of speech. 

19 The vl.: tov tpoyOv tho yevéoews NUDv is for the most part rejected, but in the 





concurrence of the Western tradition (vg) and the Alexandrian \&t has such good 
attestation (acth syp) that it must be seriously considered. Certainly it does not fit in 
with the derivation of tpoyOc th\¢ yevéoewc from Orphic and Buddhist sources. For 
the wheel of the latter rolls through the world, whereas that of the Gk. and Jewish 
proverb rolls through our own lives. 

* vévoc. Pass., Pape, Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

Arat. Aratus, of Soloi in Cilicia (c. 310-245 B.c.), Stoic, later at the Macedonian 
court, the author of a didactic epic in astronomy on heavenly phenomena, ed. E. 
Maass, 1893. 

Phaen. Phaenomena. 

| Loh. Apk., ad loc. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 


2. In the sense of “people”: often in the NT for the Jewish people, e.g., at Gl. 1:14; 
Phil. 3:5; 2C. 11:26; Ac. 7:19 (cf. the LXX). It is used of Christians in the NT only at 
1 Pt. 2:9, quoting Is. 43:20. At a later date it is used more often of Christians, as in 
Mart. Pol., 3, 2: 17, 1; Dg., 1: tertium genus, Tert.Nat., I, 8.In the NT adc, too, 1s 
used of Christians only in quotation from or allusion to the OT. 


3. In the sense of “kind” or “species”: the species of living beings, animals and 
plants, but also of voices and “tongues” (1 C. 12:10, 28). 


yévnwa.* 


“Product.” esp. “increase of harvest,” “fruit.” yévypa is not found in the class. age but 
occurs for the first time in the Hellen. The oldest examples are in the LXX, where it is 
common in connection with yévynua tic yijc. in the an of which the oldest dates back 
to 230 B.c2 on inscriptions (CIG. 4757, 62) and finally in Polyb.. I. 1, 1, 79, 6; III. 87. 1. 


vévywa. “fruit of the earth” (lit. what has become), from yev— (yivouat. cf. E— 
yevnOnv). must be distinguished from yévvyua “offspring of man or beast (plant ?).” from 
yewvav3 though the spelling is uncertain and yévvyja is sometimes written with one v in 
the pap." It is debatable whether yévvnya may be correctly used of the products of plants.s 
Philo sometimes speaks of yevvv in relation to plants as well as animals; Op. Mund.. 
113: COG te aU Kal OVTA KapROUc yevv@vtan. Josephus has yew Gtat ... poivié (palms). 
Ant., 9, 7. Did., 13, 3 refers to the yewwjata AnvoU Kal GiAwvoc. It is misleading that 


Hatch-Redpath combine yévynpa and yéevvya. tpatoyévya and zpatoyévwyWa. in their 
concordance to the Septuagint. 


In the NT 2 C. 9:10: td yevquata th¢ Stkatoobvy¢e (here in the special sense of 
“well-doing”) Uu@v, follows Hos. 10:12. Mk. 14:25 (Mt. 26:29; Lk. 22:18): yévnua 


Il. Lliad. 

Dg. Epistle to Diognetus. 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Nat. Ad Nationes. 

* vévnua. Pape, Pr.-Bauer, s.v.; Bl.-Debr. § 11, 2; Radermacher, 49. 

esp. especially. 

| Cf. Preisigke Wort., I, 286. 

2 Deissmann B., 105 f. and NB, 12. 

CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

3 Cf. Radermacher, 49. 

4 Deissmann NB, 12. 

5 Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 11, 2. 

Op. De Opificio Mundi. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Did. Didache. 


th\>¢ Apméhov, is to be equated with ,6 which occurs in the blessing of the 

paschal cup in Ber., 6, | and T. Ber., 4, % The LXX has yévya toU GumerkOvoc cov 
at Dt. 22:9: the pap. olvov yévnpia in BGU, 774, 3 (2nd cent. A.D.) and olvikOv yévnia 
(BGU, 1123, 9 Ist cent. A.D.). The expression of the Evangelists is particularly close, 
therefore, to that of contemporary Judaism’ 


, y 
a70ytvouau.” 
A rare expression, not in the LX X, though found in the pab. 


In the NT it occurs only at 1 Pt. 2:24. Since Gxoyevopevoi is here contrasted with 
Cnompev, it means “dead.” 


Similarly Teles, p. 45, 16, Hense: 61d toUc Anoyevonévovc TOV COvtMV OAyapeElv: 
Mithr. Liturg.. 14, 31: maAw YEVOHEVOC Anoyivopat, Dion. Hal.Ant. Rom., IV, 15 (p. 675. 
14 f.): 10 mANO0c TOV Te Yewwouévov Kal ANOyWwoLévov. 


| Pt. 2:24 refers to the goal of the death of Jesus, and thus to the divine purpose 
revealed and fulfilled in the death of Jesus. The words can hardly be taken to indicate 
an inner experience underlying the Christian, for there is no experience of the full 
separation from sin, both as guilt and habit, which is expressed in death. Nor is the 
reference to sacramental experience. Otherwise baptism would be mentioned. | Pt. is 
here expressing faith in redemption (— Gvayevvam, 673 ff.). 


Since the Gnoyevouevot plainly corresponds to the dvayeyewnpévot of 1:23, the 
root of both ideas is naturally the same, namely, the Christian interpretation of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus in terms of the Jewish belief in the destruction and 
renewal of the world. Even though the term Gzoyivopot may occur in the Mithras 
Liturgy, the origin of the concept does not have its locus here, since the term was in 
general use. 


6 Cf. G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua (1922), 137, 164. 
T. Tosefta (Strack, Hinl., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 


7 yévnua tho Auékov corresponds more exactly, of course, to i (S. 


Nu. 23 on 6:3; cf. K. G. Kuhn, S. Nu. [1933], 79, n. 40). 
BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kel. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 


8 At Lk. 12:18 we should read xévta td yeviaté pov with NX D it sys. rather than 


tOV oltov Kal Td Gya0é pov with etc. 

* Gnoyivouat. Kn., Wbg., Wnd., | Pt. on 2:24. 

1 Cf. Preisigke Wart. S.V. 

Mithr. Liturg. A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie 1923. 

Dion. Hal. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, from 30 B.C. a teacher of rhetoric in Rome, 
Atticist and historian, author of an old Roman history, ed. C. Jacoby, 1885. 

Ant. Antiquitates Romanae. 

2 Cf. the occurrence in the pap. 


TMOMYYEVECLO.* 


This word derives from GA and yéveotd and thus means “new genesis 2 either 
in the sense of a. “return to existence,” “coming back from death to life,” or of b. 
“renewal to a higher existence,” “regeneration” in the usual sense? 


A. The Usage outside the NT. 


The word first seems to have acquired significance in Stoicism and its doctrine of 
the renewal of the world following the Exadpwotc. It probably received its distinctive 
impress from the Stoics. It is not attested in the Orphi¢ or Pythagorean writings, 
though one would expect it in view of the importance for them of reincarnation® In 
the exposition of the Stoic view of the world in Philo Aet. Mund., 89 ff. we often find 
mauyyevecia. Its opposite is Exmbpwotc (47 and 76). maduyyevecia is more often 


linked with zepiodo1. Epictetus does not have it. Marc. Aurel. says of the soul: thv 


* qodtyyeveota. Zn., KI., Schl. Mt. on 19:28; Wbg., Dib. Past. on Tt. 3:5; Pr.-Bauer, 
s.v. Cf. also — yevvaw, 668. 

1 Acc. to the rule established by E. Fraenkel, Ztschr. f vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, 45 (1913), 160 ff., the fem. —oia replaces the simple —otc in 
compounds, as 0éo1c becomes vopobecia, voveoia, vioNecia and Ké0apotc 
Oxalapoia. The koine often has noAwyevecia, Debr. Griech. Wortb., 125, n. 

2 The original notion was not that of human birth, nor esp. of birth on the basis of 
sexual conception; whether and how far this later penetrated into it calls for 
investigation. 

3 Related words are moAtyyevyc, “regenerate” (first attested in Nonnus Dionys., II, 
650 [c. 400 A.D.]), which is formed analog. to Gyevijc, eUyevie, and madryyevéotoc 
“concerming regeneration” (attested in Cl. Al. Paed., II, 9, 81, 3). The oldest term 
scems to be maAtyyeveota rather than moaAtyyevi or MaALyyYEVEOLOG. 

4 Cf. Orph. Fr. (Kern), Index. 

5 The much quoted passage from E. Zeller, Philosophie d. Griechen? (1892), 442. 
can adduce from Porphyr. Vit. Pyth., 19 as the view of Pyth. only 1d yevoueva mahi 
yivetat, not maAryyeveota. It cannot be stated with any certainty that the formula was 
genuinely Pythagorean. The description of the many incarnations of Pythagoras 
quoted in Diog. L., VIII, 4 from Heracleides Pont. (I, 24, 21 ff., Diels) uses other 
terms. 

6 6 The passage from Plutarch Quaest. Conv., VII, 3, 5 (IL, 722d) quoted in Pr.- 
Bauer, s.v. gives us as a saying of Democritus only véa Eg’ NuépN Mpovéovtec. The 
preceding ka0dmep Ex mauyyeveoiac is from Plutarch and not Democr., as easily 
shown from the other version of the saying in Lat. Viv., 5 (i, 1129e); cf. II, 91, 19 ff., 
Diels The other passage quoted in Pr.-Bauer from P. Lond., 878, III, 42 proves 
nothing, since we cannot assert with any precision the meaning of 5@ pov 
maAtyyeveotac in this pap. of the 3rd or 4th cent. A.D. The pap. has not been printed 
because it is not legible. 

Aet. Mund. De Aeternitate Mundi. 

Marc. Ad Marcellam. 





MEPLOSUKNV TAAtyyEveoiav THV OAOV EumEeptrauBavet (M. Ant., XI, 1). Plutarch uses 
the word in his account of the myths of Dionysus and Osiris (E1. Delph... 9 [II 389a]): 
tc AmoPidostc Kal TOMY YEVEOLO (Is. et Osir., 35 [II 364 f.]): totc ae sae 
Oociptdoc Staonacpols Kal talc AvaPiwosot Kal maAtyyeveoiatc (Carn. Es., I, 7 [I], 
996c]). He speaks of the maAtyyevecion of souls in Carn. Es., II, 4 (I, 998c): cf. Def. 
Or., 51 (IL, 438d): yphoPat petaBoralc Kal maduyyeveciatc. Lucian states the Platonic 
doctrine of souls as follows: Gno0avoUoa ... Aviotatat Kal madtyyeveoia tic GUTH) Kal 
Biocg Ghkoc EE Unapylc yivetot (Enc. Mus., 7). In a fragment of Terentius Varro (in 
Aug.Civ. D., 22, 28) madvyyeveoia is used for the new birth of individuals in a new 
period of the world, and this is accepted as the general Gk. usag¢. Thus the word has 
an individual as well as the original cosmic sense. 


It seems quite early to have come into use outside the Stoic schools and to have 
become part of the heritage of the educated world, thus acquiring a more general 
sense. This is shown by Cic.Att., 6, 6, where return from banishment is described as 
MOLY YEVEOLGL. 


It cannot be finally proved whether maAtyyeveoia played any role in the Mysteries of 
the Ist cent. A.D. The word occurs only in the so-called birth mystery in Corp. Herm.. 
XIII. where it is used 10 times (Reitzenstein Poim., 339, 4 and 6; 340, 12: 341, 5: 342, 15: 
343, 12; 344, 12 and 14, 345, 16: 348, 8). But here the word does not have the meaning 
hitherto found in pagan Gk.. 1.e., return to existence. It signifies renewal to a higher 
existence by means of an incantation. The mystery of regeneration is certainly later than 
the NT. When Plutarch uses the term in his description of the Dionysus and Osiris myths, 
it is an open question whether he takes it from the Mysteries or from his philosophical 


M. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), influenced 
by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (td el¢ Eavtdv) in 12 
books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 1913). 

Ei. De Ei apad Delphos. 

Is. et De Iside et Osiride. 

Car. De Carnium Esu. 

Def. Or. De Defectu Oraculorum. 

Aug. Aurelius Augustinus, of Thagaste, Numidia (354—430 A.D.), ed. in MPL, 32-47, 
1845; ed. by different editors in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
1887 ff. 

Civ. De Civitate Dei. 

7 Genethliaci quidam scripserunt ... esse in renascendis hominibus, quam appellant 
nmadiyyeveotav Graeci: hac scripserunt confici in annis numero quadringentis 
quadraginta, ut idem corpus et eadem anima, quae fuerint coniuncta in homine 
aliquando, eadem rursus redeant in coniunctionem. W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein 
Gott (1925), 91 f. regards these nativity fixers as ulttmately of Babylonian origin, 
though without explaining their particular doctrine. 

Cic. M. Tullius Cicero, of Arpinum (106-43 B.c.), orator, politician and cultural 
philosopher of the last days of the Roman Republic, Teubner-Leipzig edition, 1925 ff. 
Att. Ad Atticum. 

Corp. Herm. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and 
others), late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of 
which may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Reitzenstein R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 1904. 


heritage, The latter is more probable. since this is almost certainly the derivation of the 
parallel dvaBiwotc. In the Ist cent. B.C., then, zoAvyyeveoia is in general use in educated 
circles, and its use in the Mysteries may thus be presumed. 


nodayyevecia occurs in magic: Antike Fluchtafeln, 4, 18, Wiins¢ho 0e0c O thc 
TOAryyeveotac Oapappapav. The Mithr. Liturg., 14, 31 has méAw yevouevoc. 


In Jewish literature maAvyyeveoia is found from the time of Philo. The LXX 
merely has the phrase Ems ndAW yév@pat at Job 14:14. This is a free rendering of the 
Hebrew to denote life after death, which is doubtful in this passage. Philo uses 
rodtyyeveota of the restoration to life of individuals, e.g., of Abel in Seth, Poster. C., 
124, or more generally: petd tOv Odvatov ... elc maduyyeveciav Oputjoouev, Cherub., 
114 (cf. also Leg. Gaj.,325: Ex madtyyeveciac Avyjyetpac); and also of the 
reconstitution of the world after the Flood: Noah and his family moAtyyeveotac 
Eyévovto Nyeudvec Kal Sevtépac Apynyétar meptodov, Vit. Mos. II, 68 Josephus calls 
the re-establishment of his people after the exile AvéKtnow Kal moAryyeveoiav tic 
matptooc, Ant., 11, 66. He thus uses in a national sense a word previously found only 
in the cosmic or individual. For the resurrection he has the formula: Ed5mKev O 0E0c 
yevéoOat te nOAW Kal Biov Gusive AaPelv, Ap., 2, 218. This is a paraphrase for 
MOALYYEVEOLE. 





When nadtyyeveoia passes from Stoicism into Judaism its meaning changes. The 
new existence to which the world and man come in the new acon is not just a 
repetition of the former, as in Stoicism. It is an existence in which righteousness 
dwells (2 Pt. 3:13). In Judaism the cosmic catastrophe is the Last Judgment, and in 
contrast to that expected in Stoicism this is definitive. The maAyyeveoia for which the 
Jews hoped posited a different moral nature. Even if this does not appear in the 
language of Philo and Josephus, it is a self-evident presupposition. This change with 
the transition of the concept from Stoicism to Judaism is of great importance. The 
word 1s filled with a new religious content. It should be noted in this connection that 
in both Stoicism and Judaism madtyyeveoia lies in the future. In the former it follows 
the future Exmbpwoic; in the latter it belongs to the future judgment. The well-known 
passage in Cicero (687), however, shows that even toward the end of the Ist century 
B.C. a present experience could also be called madtyyeveoia. 





B. aaAyyeveoia in the NT. 


1. In Mt. 19:28: Ev th modryyeveoid, the use of maduyyeveoia is in full agreement 
with that of Philo and Josephus. The Jewish faith in the resurrection of the dead and 
the renewal of the world is clothed in this term. The parallel saying in Lk. 22:30 has 
Ev th Baotreid pov. In Mk. 10:30 and Lk. 18:30 the phrase Ev 1@ al@vi tO Epyouévw 
has the same meaning. The Stoic usage obviously stands behind this Jewish or Jewish 


Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

8 The word is used in the same sense in | Cl., 9, 4: N@e ... maduyyeveoiav KOouW 
EKNpVEE ... 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 


Christian expression, but in the sense of Jewish and Christian eschatology. There 1s no 
influence of the Mysteries? 


2. Tt. 3:5: 81d AOvTpOU madtyyeveciac Kal AvakatvacEws mVvEv"LATOS Ayiov. Here 
mauyyevecta is the result of baptism and parallel to Gvaxaivmotc. It does not mean 
only attainment to a new ny with the end of the old life, nor does it mean only moral 
renewal: it embraces both! The former, however, is the more important, as shown by 
Eowoev and KAnpovopov (v. 7). The idea is basically eschatological, though moral 
renewal is included. No moral change is denoted, for the epistle demands of the 
regenerate that they should deny ungodliness and worldly lusts. The grace of God is 
ethically efficacious by way of instruction, i1.c., by personal fellowship, and not 
magically by material means. There is no thought of maAtyyeveota by magical 
incantation (Corp. Herm., XIII, 1, 1) in Tt. 3:5. The term is rather to be explained as a 
further Christian development of the Jewish form of the Stoic concept. Derivation 
from the Mysteries would presuppose its earlier use in the Mysteries, which cannot be 
shown.!! On the other hand, Mt. 19:28 proves with absolute clarity that the cosmic 
Stoic view of regeneration came into early Christianity by way of Judaisn1:~ And 
Cic.Att., 6, 6 (— 687) shows that we do not have to go to the Mysteries for the term; 
it had long since been used by the educated. Obviously we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the usage of the Mysteries also lies behind AovtpOv maAtyyeveoiac; its 
true home, however, is in Stoicism. 





Biichsel 


YWOGSKO, WO s1<, ETLYIVHOKA, EniyVMOIc, 


KOTAYIWOOKO, AKkaté&yvotoc, TPOYWOAGK, 
TPOYVOOLG, GVYYVOMY, YYOMN, YVOPICM, YYOoTOc 





9 So far no Heb. or Aram. equivalent for maAvyyeveoia has been found, cf. Dalman 
WJ, I, 145. Zn. Mt?. 601, n. 76 merely gives us a postulate. Schl. Mt., 582 constructs 
M from similar expressions. 
10 As Avaxaiv@oic; cf. 2 C. 4:16, where GvaxatvoUobat is the opp. of dap0eipeoOan, 
and R. 12:2, where the voUc is the object of renewal in the ethical sense. 
11 Tert.Bapt., 5 (certe ludis Apollinaribus et Pelusiis tinguuntur idque se in 
regenerationem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere praesumunt) seems to 
come very near to explaining the AovtpOv madtyyeveciac (Vulg. lavacrum 
regenerationis) from the language of the Mysteries. It should be remembered, 
however, that the thought of baptism giving deliverance in the Day of Judgment is 
undoubtedly much older than the contacts of early Christianity with the Mysteries, 
and also that certain expressions like Eomoev and KAnpovopot Col|<> alwviov point 
more to Jewish Christian eschatology than to the teaching of the Mysteries. It must 
also be taken into account that regeneratio came to Tertullian from the Christian 
tradition, so that he rather explains it in the light of the Mysteries than creates it from 
their usage. In any case, the faurobolium is not baptism but a blood rite, cf. F. 
Bichsel, Joh. u. d. hell. Synk. (1928), 63, n. 1. 
12 — also what is said under Gvayevvé@ (672 ff.) concerning the rise of the belief in 
new birth. 
Biichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 





_ ~ 3 4 3 4 
YWHOGKO, YVWOIc, EXLWIWOOCKO, ElLyVMOIC 


A. The Greek Usage. 


yoke (older form: ytyv@ox«etv) denotes in ordinary Greek the intelligent 
comprehension of an object or matter, whether this comes for the first time, or comes 
afresh, into the consideration of the one who grasps it (“to come to know,” “to 
experience, “to perceive [again]”’) or whether it 1s already present (“to perceive”). 
The inchoative construction shows that, while the ingressive aspect of the act of 
comprehension is originally emphasised, this can fade into the background, and the 
meaning can be simply “to know” or “to understand.” This is shown on the one hand 
by the common use of olda for the perf. Eyv@«a, and on the other by the almost 
exclusive use of yv@otc or ywoun for the subst.. elSnord 





The basic meaning of yiv@oxevv, and the specifically Greek understanding of the 
phenomenon of knowledge, are best shown by a twofold differentiation. The term is to be 
distinguished a. from alco@a&veo8a1, which denotes perception with no necessary emphasis 
on the element of understanding. Since some degree of understanding is present in all 
perception, too sharp a distinction is not to be made between ywaoxew and aloOdvecOan. 
Indeed, aicO&vec0a1 can describe understanding perception in so far as it is unreflective 
and instinctive? Yet in discussion of the problem of knowledge we must insist on the 
difference between aloOnotc as sensual perception and yv@otc, or ExtotyN which is 
acquired through ywwaoxew as knowledge deriving from the voUc or Aéyoc; the emphasis 
will sometimes fall on the contrast and sometimes on the connection. The word is also to 
be distinguished b. from doxelv and 60ééCeww, which signify having an opinion (66a) of 








* viv@oKw, yv@otc. B. Snell, Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des Wissens in der 
vorplaton. Philosophie (Philol. Unters., 29 [1924]): G. Anrich, Das Antike 
Mysterienwesen (1894); W. Bousset, GGA (1914), 740 ff.; also in Pauly-W., VII 
(1912), 1503 ff.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., esp. 66ff. and 284 ff.. Historia 
Monachorum u. Historia Lausiaca (1916), esp. 146ff.; J. Kroll, Die Lehren des 
Hermes Trismegistos (1914), 350 ff.; A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im NF (1927), 214 ff: 
316 ff.; 388 ff.; H. Jonas, Der Begriff der Gnosis (Diss. Marburg, 1930). For OT 


usage: E. Baumann, "YT und seine Derivate,” ZAW, 28 (1908), 22ff.; 1L1Off. 

perf. perfect. 

subst. substantive. 

I Cf. Snell, op. cit., 30 f. For examples of the ingressive sense of ytv@oxetv, v. 

Hom .Il., 17, 333 f.: > Egat’, Alveiacg 5° ExathPodov “AndAmva Eyva Eodvta l5av 
(“perceive”); Xen.An., I, 7: aloyoveloOai pot 50KM olovc Nulv ywaoeobe toUc Ev th 
yOpa Ovtac AvOpazovuc (“come to know”); Soph.Ant., 1089: (iva) yvw@ tpéoew tHV 
yiAW ooav Novymtépav (“learn”). Examples of the wider use may be found in Heracl. 
Fr., 97 (I, 97, 5 f., Diels): kovec yap KkatafabCovow Wv Av uN yiwooKkwot (“know”): 
Plat. Crat., 435a: el yryv@oxKetc ELOU p0eyyouévov (“understand”); Democr. Fr., 198 
(II, 102, 6 f.,Diels): tO (the beast) ypfiCov oldev, OKdoov ypn Cet, O SE (man) ypACav 
oU ywooket (almost “know”). 

2 An alodavouevoc Aya0@v te Kal KaADv is one who can discern between right and 
wrong (XenophonMem. IV, 5, 6; cf. alo@notc, Phil. 1:9); the aioPavdpevoc is the 
intelligent or perspicacious man (Thuc., I, 71, 5), whereas the AvaicOnt0¢c is the 





some object or matter with no guarantee that it really is as supposed. In contrast, 
yiv@okelw embraces things as they really are. i.e., the Ov or the anOetdro be sure, an 
opinion can also be correct (GA161)c). but only the ywaokov has the certainty that he 
grasps the dA10eua, that he has Extotijuv. Thus yv@otc is related to Extotiuy (Plat.Resp.. 
V. 476c ff.; 508e), but (as distinct from Gyvoia, — 116) it is not used absolutely like 
ExioTHUN. It needs an obj. gen., and in the first instance denotes the act of knowing rather 
than knowledge: 


The execution of ytv@oxevw is not primarily related to a particular organ or limited to 
any particular mode. It takes place in man’s dealings with his world, in experience. It 
denotes close acquaintance with something (Hom.Od., 21. 35 f.: oUé€ tpaxéCN yarn 
GAANA@v). It relates to the knowledge acquired in experiences both good and bad 
(Hom.II., 18, 270; Od., 15, 537; Plat.Resp., V, 466c; Xen.An., I, 7. 4). It is achieved in all 
the acts in which a man can attain knowledge, in seeing and hearing, in investigating and 
reflecting (yv@01t oavtdv). Thus yiv@oxew can also mean personal acquaintance and 
friendship with persons (Xenoph.Cyrop.. I. 4. 27: Hist. Graec., V. 3. 9)This is a sense 
which developed particularly in relation to the adj. yywotdc and yvmpinoc. It is also 
possible that ywwoKetw may simply mean “to be or to become aware of.” and that a 
YiVOoKOv is almost a oogoc. 1.e.. not a formal teacher but one who has an understanding 
of life? (Plat.Resp.. I, 347d). Yet this use developed less in respect of yiw@oxew than 
eléévat, which can mean quite generally “to have an understanding or capacit? i 











3 Heracl. Fr., 5 (I, 78, 11 f.,Diels): ... oU tt ytwaoKav DeoUc OU 8 Npwac, oltivéc 
elotv. The object of knowledge is the Ov, Parm. Fr., 4, 7 f. (I, 152, 12 f.,Diels); 
Plat.Resp., V, 477a ff., where 56€a as petacU is placed between yvMotc and Gyvoua: 
Plat.Resp., IX, 581b, where it is GjOeta. It is the opp. of Soxelv or S0ééCew in 
Heracl. Fr., 7 (II, 59, 17 ff.,Diels), Plat.Men., 97a ff.; Resp., V, 476d ff. 

Resp. Respublica. 

obj. gen. objective genitive. 

4 Isolated examples of yvWotc in the absol. are Plat.Resp., VI, 508e (— 693); Epicur. 
(cf. Philodem., epi kaxiWv, ed. Jensen, Col; VII, 33 f.: Gavaov [eivjat [tAv y]v@ow; 
Plut.Col., 3 (II, 1108e): Gyacbar thc OpONc yvaoeuc. 

Od. Odyssey. 

Xen. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

An. Anabasis. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Hist. Graec. Historia Graeca. 

5 This is where the apparent parallels belong which are adduced by Wettstein in 
relation to Mt. 7:23; these show that ytwaokew (and yvopicetv) with the negative can 
mean the same as “to ignore.” 

adj. adjective. 

6 Snell, op. cit., 5 ff. . 

7 This may relate to skill like téE@v or alyuf> eU eldac, moreno Epya eldévan, 
Hom. Il., 2, 718; 15, 525; 7, 236, but also to all aspects of human conduct,0 e.g., ota 
eldévat, “to be friendly disposed” (Hom.Od., 3, 277), or yapw eldévat, “to be grateful” 
(frequently, though cf. also yaptv ywooxetv), or Oéut0ta or GNeniotia (Hom I1., 5, 
761; Od., 9, 189), though also 0éu10tac ytwaoketv (Theogn., 1141 f.). Similarly 
yv@uUn can mean “reason,” “reasonableness” or “insight” (Theogn., 1171 f.; Heracl. 
Fr., 41 [I, 86, 4 f., Diels]; Epich. Fr., 4 [I, 120, 17 ff, Diels]; Hdt., II, 4: ywounv 


The main question, however, is which mode of knowledge primarily determines 
the Greek concept of knowledge. Since ytva@oxetw denotes knowledge of what really 
is, 1t comes to have the sense of “to verify’; and since for the Greeks the eye is a more 
reliable witness than the ear (Heracl. Fr., 101a [I, 97, 15 ff., Diels]; Hdt., I, 8), and 
sight is ranked above hearing (Plat.Phaedr., 250d: Resp., VI, 507c, — dxovw, 216), 
this verification is primarily by observation: indeed, the link between the verbs 
yiv@oketv and eldévat shows that knowledge is regarded as a mode of seeing, for 
eidévai means “to know on the basis of one’s own observation.® This is the guiding 
conception even when ytv@ox«etv results from the weighing of circumstances or 
reflection on facts (Democr. Fr., 285 [II, 119, 13 ff., Diels]; Aristoph.Nub., 912; Pl., 
944: Thuc., I, 25, 1; 43, 2: 102, 4; Plat. Ap., 27a; Phaed., 116c etc.). Knowledge in 
such cases implies disclosure and is thus insight; its result is that something is 6NAovV 
or pavepov (Philol. Fr., 11 [I, 313, 5 ff., Diels]; Archyt. Fr., 1 [I, 334, 12, Diels]: Plat. 
Crat., 435a). Knowledge is achieved by inspection from without. Its object is thought 
of as something present and open to the scrutiny of the observer. The observer is 
himself there, and his knowledge is thus objective; any participation in what is known 





ixavoc; Thuc., I, 75, 1; Xen.An., II, 6, 9; Plat.Resp., V, 476d (opp. 56€a), or a good or 
evil disposition (Theogn., 60; 396; 408; Pind.Ol., 3, 41: eUoeBNc youn: 
Aristoph.Ra., 355: ckaQapevew yv@un: cf. Snell, op. cit., 34). From a later period, cf. 
Porphyr.Marc., 11; 20; 21,p. 281, 19; 287, 17; 288, 4, Nauck; Albin. Isag., 1, p. 152, 
Hermann; Ditt. Syll3, 983, 4 f£: yeipac cal ywapnv KabapoUc Kal Uyteic Untipyovtac 
Kal undev aUtOIc SetwOv ovvetdSotac Kal Ta Extdc. Alone, yvaun may also connote a 
clever opinion, a good counsel, a rule of life, or a pronouncement (cf. the definition of 
such yv@un in Aristot.Rhet., II, 21, p. 1394a, 19 ff.). Cf. also — n. 9. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die Kragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Diels H. Diels, Die Fragmente der VorsokratikeP, 1922. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

8 On the connection of ytva@oKetv with seeing and the verbs of seeing, cf. Snell, op. 
cit., 20 ff. 

Democr. Democritus, of Abdera, in the second half of the 5th century B.c., the leading 
representative of atomism in ancient philosophy, ed. H. Diels in Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, IU, 1922. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Nub. Nudes. 

Pl. Plutus. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Ap. Apologia. 

Phaed. Phaedo. 

Philol. Philologus, 1846 ff. 

Crat. Cratylus. 


is limited to seeing. Naturally, ytw@oketv is not restricted to a present object or fact. 
Whatever can be the object of enquiry can also be an object of yiv@oxetv, e.g., the 
Ka1pdc at which something should be done (ka1pOv yv@01, Pittac., 1 [II 216, 10, 
Diels]), or what should be done (Eyv@ delv ..., Xenoph.Hist. Graec., II, 1, 12). Hence 
yiv@oxketv etc. can mean “to decide” (Democr. Fr., 229 [II, 107, 1 f., Diels]: cf. cpiotc 
Evyv@ouévn, Isoc., 6, 30: N yvmobeloa Siadray, Demosth., 59, 47): and in the 
language of politics and jurisprudence it can mean “to resolve” and even “to give 
legal recognition” (Plut. Ages., 3 [I, 597a]). Nowhere, however, is there a complete 
abandonment of the basic idea of visual and objective verification. 


In the Greek world the question of truth implies that of the reality underlying all 
appearances as true reality (—, GAn0ew, 239). The understanding of knowledge as 
that which comprises this GA19eta is shaped accordingly. The meaning and 
significance of the Greek ideal of knowledge are plain when we remember that 
knowing is understood as a kind of seeing. To this understanding of knowledge there 
corresponds the understanding of what constitutes reality. Reality consists of forms 
and figures, or rather of the elements and principles which shape these forms and 
figures. Thus the ytvaoxetv of the investigator and philosopher has reference to these; 
the eldoc (or i5éa) is what makes possible the knowledge of things, as it also makes 
them what they are! Hence knowing has the character of seeing (Nempeiv, oxomelv 
and oxénteo0o1 become terms for enquiry) and seeing the character of grasping or 
comprehending in the original sense. In this light we can also understand the 
importance of mathematics for knowledge (cf. Plat.Gorg., 508a) and the fact that 
yiv@oketv can be an equivalent of katakauBdavet and yvWotc of KatéAnyic. On the 
one side, therefore, the truly real, which is to be comprehended in such knowledge, is 








Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

9 Thus yvoun (— n. 7) can be “will” or “decision” (Pind.Nem., 10, 89; Thuc., I, 55, 
2) in the sense of popular or judicial resolutions (cf. Snell, op. cit., 35: so also inscr. 
and pap.), just as yvWotc can be judicial knowledge (Snell, 38, 2). We must be careful, 
however, not to interpret this in the light of modern ideas of the will, but rather to see 
that the Greek concept of will and resolve is to be interpreted in the light of seeing. 
Cf. E. Wolff, “Platos Apologie,” NPhU, 6 (1929), 34 ff. on mpoaipeots and B. Snell, 
“Das Bewusstsein von eigenen Entscheidungen im friihen Griechentum,” Philol. , 85 
(1930), 141 ff: also on yv@un, E. Schwartz, Gnomon, 2 (1925), 68: J. Stenzel, GGA. 
1926, 200 f. and Pauly-W., 2, Reihe IL (1927), 829. 

Ages. De Agesilao. 

10 It obviously makes no difference when instead of the el6y (apart from Plato, cf. 
e.g., Antiphon Fr., 1 [I, 292, 5 ff., Diels]) the Pythagoreans speak of the ApiWoi, for 
these are what make knowledge possible by giving things form and limit (Philol. Fr., 
3; 4; 6; 11 [I, 310 ff., Diels]); cf. also J. Stenzel, Zahl u.. Gestalt bei Platon u. 
Aristoteles? (1932). Similarly the atoms of Democritus, which are different in their 
oynpatt or eldet (Aristot.Phys., I, 2, p. 184b, 21), serve to explain differences of 
quality as differences of form, order and situation: indeed, he seems to have called the 
atoms |d5éo1 as well (Diels, II, 26, 35). 

Gorg. Gorgias. 


thought of as the eternal and timeless reality which is constant in all change and is 
seen by the Opa woyfc. On the other hand, the one who sees really “has” this reality, 
and is thus assured that he can control as well as know it. As distinct from 56a, 
EMLoTHLN is “bound” (Plat.Men. , 98a); it confers possession (Plat. Theaet.., 209¢: tO 
yap yvOvat EMLOTHLNV TOV apy Eotiv; Phaed., 75d: tO ydp eldévat toUt Eotv, 
LaPovta tov EmtomHNv Eye Kal wh Aira eleKeVa). The reality of what is known, 
however, 1s constituted by the essential content of what is known as this is 
appropriated in knowledge. Hence the knowledge of what really is can be the supreme 
possibility of existence, for in it the one who knows encounters the eternal and 
participates in it. Though the ideal of this yv@otc is largely identical with the ideal of 
the Bioc Oempnyticoc!t there are naturally differences. For knowledge relates not 
merely to the elements or ideas which form the world of nature but also to those 
which give form and consistency to the human Bioc and m0Atc, i.c.; pet and the 
KaAOV (e.g., Plato Resp., V, 476cd: The man who has the capacity for the kadopdv of 
the KaXov is a ytyv@oKkaov). Thus for Plato yv@otc or ExtotH UN Is the presupposition of 
right political action. Knowing is here a seeing, and action a fashioning of the téyvn. 
of the artist, who gives form to matter as he contemplates the idea. Similarly, for 
Aristotle existence achieves its supreme possibility in disinterested scientific 
consideration, in Oempial2 








B. The Gnostic Usage. 


The usage of Hellenism, and especially of Gnosticism, is to some extent prepared 
by classical development.*” Yet it also derives from other sources: from the Mystery 


Men. Ad Menoeceum. 

Theaet. Theaetetus. 

11 Cf. on this pt. F. Boll, “Vita contemplativa” (SAH, 1920): W. Jaeger, “Uber 
Ursprung und Kreislauf des philos. Lebensideals” (SAB, 1928, 390 ff.). 

12 It is worth noting, and is perhaps to be explained as a Semitism, that from the 
Hellenistic period ytvmo«ewv is also used in the sexual sense, v. Moult.-Mill. and Pr.- 
Bauer, S.v. 

13 Empedocles and Plato already describe philosophy by analogy with mystical 
initiation (for Plato cf. Rohde, Psyche, II, 281 ff.; Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen, 
63); but for Plato this is only a metaphor, whereas Neo-Platonism takes it seriously 
(cf. Anrich, 66 ff.; P. Friedlander, P/aton 1 [1928] 68 ff.; cf. also on the whole pt. J. 
Stenzel, Platon der Erzieher |1928]). The important expositions in Plut.Is. et Os., 1: 2 
(II, 351de) are still essentially Greek: the blessedness of God consists in EMOTH UN and 
MPOVOLG. Oiuot 5E Kal thc al@viov Cafic, Av O Oe0c ElAnyev, EUSatpov elvat TO Th 
YV@OEL LN TPOaROMTElV td yvopevar ( ‘not to be behind reality in knowledge,” 
Parthey) toU S€ ywaoket Td Ovta Kal opovelv AgatpeVévtoc OU Piov GAA ypdvov 
elvat tv GNavaciav. AO Vewtntoc Opecic Eotw NA thc AAnYeiac, udAtota TE thc mEpl 
DeMv Eqeotc, Wonep AvaAnyw lepOv tv udOnot Eyovoa Kal tTAV Kjtyot 
(“especially concern for the knowledge of the gods, which both learning and 
investigation serve in the attainment of what is holy,” Parthey). Worth commending is 
a OOPPOV dtaita, abstemiousness and participation in the cult of the temple, Wv téA0c 
eotlv n toU MPOTOV Kal Koptov Kau vontou yv@otc, Ov 0€0¢ (Isis) TopaKanel Cytelv 
Tap auth) Kal pet Ut Ovta Kal ovvovta. ToU 8 lepoU toUvopia Kal cap@c 





religions, which mediate secret knowledge leading to salvation: and from magic, 
whose knowledge confers supernatural powers!4 Our present concern, of course, 1s 
simply to describe the technical use of ytv@oKew (yv@otc) and not the general use, 
which remains unchanged in its religious application! The yvQ@otc which is the goal 
of the Hellenistic piety which (both outside and inside Christianity) we describe as 
Gnostic, is characterised by the following elements. 


a. I'v@otc here connotes knowledge as well as the act of knowing, and it can thus 
be used in the absolute without any supplementary genitive, though what is meant 1s 
not knowledge generally (EmtotH UN) but the knowledge of God. There is a formal 
similarity when Plato says (Resp., VI, 508e) that the idea of the Gya0dv is more lofty 
than yv@otc (in the absol.) and Aneta. And if it is self-evident for Plato that yw@otc 
in its concern for what really is attains to the divine, in Gnostic sources God 1s 
regarded much more exclusively as the self-evident object of yv@otc. He is so, indeed, 
against the background of a dualism!® which does not accept the Greek view that the 
deity is beyond the world of becoming in the sense of a reality that underlies all 
becoming, but which conceives of this transcendence in terms of an absolute 
separation from all becoming, so that we cannot discover the Godhead by a 
“recognitive’ contemplation of the world but only by turning away from it (cf. Corp. 
Herm., X, 5 and — Gyvwotoc). This means, however, that the knowledge with which 
the Gnostics were concemed, in contrast to that of the Greeks, was distinct from all 
other kinds of knowledge; and this is in keeping with the restriction of GAjOeiw (> 
240) and oUoia to the divine reality and nature. 











b. While ywwaoxew is for the Greeks the cultivated methodical activity of the voUc 
or X6yoc, fulfilled in science and particularly philosophy, the yvWotc of the Gnostic, 
both as process and result, is a yaptopa which is given by God to man. It is thus 
radically distinguished from rational thought; it is illumination.’ God is inaccessible 


Enayyéhretat Kal yvWouw Kal elSnow toU Ovtoc: Ovoudcetat ydp Icelov, Wc 
elooLévav tO Ov, Av etd Adyou Kal Ooiws elo Td lepG mapéOMpev thc OeoU. 

14 Cf. ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 295 f.; 300 ff.; Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes 
Trismegistos, 326 ff.; esp. 366 f.; 382 f.; Anrich, op. cit., 78 ff.; W. Bousset, Pauly- 
W., VII (1912), 1521 ff. The connection with the view of the Mysteries (cf. also — n. 
13) is illustrated by the esoteric character of yv@otc and by its description as Adyoc 
Anxdppytoc Kal wwottkdc, Hipp.Ref., V, 7, 22. The connection with magic is shown, 
e.g., 1n Epiph., 31, 7, 8 CL, p. 397, 9): tO SE Taya TO TVEVMATUKOV EavtoUc MEyOVOW, 
Momep Kal YV@OTUKOUG, Kal pnde KaLLETOD Emtdeouévovc N LOvov tho yvaoews Kal 
TWV ETIPPHUGTOV TOV GUTWV WOTHpiwv. As the magician can address God: 60 pdv 
LoL ESM@pHow tv toU Heyiotov cov OvdpLatos w@ow (Preis. Zaub. = 128), so he 
himself can be addressed: @ paKdpte Uwota thc lepdc payetac (ibid. , I , 127); thus 
ucyeia and yv@otc are equivalent. Similarly, Philo can call Oatuknh émiotn un. which 
means the same as yv@otc, an GANONc oyun, Spec. Leg., III, 100. 

15 On the knowledge of God in Stoicism — Gyvwotoc. 

16 Cf. on this pt. W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos (1921), 183 ff..: NGG (1914), 706 ff. 
and Pauly-W., VII (1912), 1507 ff.; 1518 ff. 

17 If ywMotc is often traced back to voUc or A6yoc, this does not imply a human 
capacity but the supernatural power which flows into man and enlightens him, e.g., 
Corp. Herm., I, 2, 22 f.; IV, 3 ff. (the divine voUc is here distinguished from the 


to man as such (— Gyvwotoc). But he knows men, i.e., the pious, and reveals Himself 
to them: ywao0 Avot PovrAEtat Kal ywooKetat tolc [Siotg (Corp. Herm., I, 31: cf. VIL, 2: 
X, 4 and 15: oUK Apa Ayvoel tOv GvOpmmov O Oedc, GAA Kal me&vv ywmpiCet Kal Oe 
yvwpiceo0a1; Ascl., 29b [Hermetica, I, 370, 6 f., Scott]; Cl. Al.Exc. ex Theod., 7; 
Porphyr. Adv. Marc., 13 and 21 [p. 283, 9; 288, 14, Nauck]; Cl. Al.Strom., V, 11, 71; 
O. Sol. 6:6f.; 7:12 f.; 8:8 f£.; 15:1ff. etc.}8 Such yv@otc is ecstatic or mystical 
vision,!? and to this extent knowing is still understood as a kind of seeing, though in 
the sense of mystic vision rather than the older Greek sense. It does not make what is 
seen a possession of the one who sees. On the contrary, he must pray that he may be 
kept in yw@otc2° Not merely the culmination of the divine vision is described as 
yv@otc, but more often the way which leads to it and whose goal is 8empia in the 
sense of ecstatic mystical vision (Cl. Al.Strom., VI, 7, 61y4 Since on this way there is 





human i6yoc). In such cases voUc or Adyoc really stands for mveUma, cf. 
ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 328 ff. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Exc. ex Excerpta ex Theodoto. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Strom. Sfromata. 

QO. Sol. Odes of Solomon, Christian-Gnostic collection of songs of the 2nd century, 
extant in Syriac, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 1916 ff. 

18 Cf. for yw@otc as yapiopia, R. Liechtenhan, Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus 
(1901), 98 ff; E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913), 287 f.. Kroll, Die Lehren des 
Hermes Trismegistos, 354, and esp. ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 285 ff., with the 
thanksgiving of the Logos teleios which is found there and in Scott, I, 374 ff. Cf. also 
H. Schlier, Religionsgesch. Unters. z. d. Ignatiusbriefen (1929), 58 fF. 

19 For a description of the vision, cf. esp. Corp. Herm., I, 30; X, 4—6; XIII, 13 ff.; 
Stob.Ecl., I, 189, 21 (Hermetica, I, 418, 12 ff., Scott); Kroll, Die Lehren des Herm. 
Trism., 355 f. On the use of Opdv, VedoOat, etc. as synon. of ywooxevv, cf. Kroll, 352: 
ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 352. Plotinus avoids the expression yvQ@otc for the mystical 
vision. He calls it 0a, while yv@otc is the scientific knowledge which helps prepare 
for it (Enn., VI, 7, 36 [II, p. 469, 20 ff.]). yw@otc has to do with the eldn (VI, 9, 3; IL, 
p. 510, 26 f.), and in the 0éa of the Ev the soul must be Aveideoc (VI, 9, 7 [IL p. 518, 6 
ff.]). Even the Ev itself has no ytyvoxetv, though Gyvowg is not on this account to be 
ascribed to it (VI, 9, 6 [IL p. 515, 20 f.]). The scientific grasp of the concept of the Ev 
can, of course, be described as ytvwmoxetv (VI, 9, 5 [IL p. 515, 3 ff.]). Cf. Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, 89, 1. 

20 Corp. Herm., I, 32; Logos teleios, Herm., I, 376, 12 ff., Scott; Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 7, 
46. In Cl. yw@otc can, of course, become Eétc through Go«notc, Strom., IV, 22, 139: 
VL, 9, 71; 74; 78 ( yw@otc ... oUt Ev Ecet tedeimleloa th uvotiKh) Auetart@toc Su 
Gyaanv wévet). 
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On yv@otc as way, cf. Corp. Herm., IV, 8; 11: VII, 1 ff.; X, 15 (yv@otc as elc TOV 
‘Odvumov AvéBaotc). In the Naassene hymn (Hipp.Ref., V, 10, 2 the Redeemer says: 





imparted a knowledge which can be possessed, a medley of mythological and 
philosophical tradition penetrates into Gnosticism, and in certain types and strata it 1s 
hard to distinguish Gnosticism from philosophical speculation. In Philo and Plotinus 
true scientific philosophy precedes mystical vision. But in consistent Gnosticism the 
fiction is maintained that all knowledge preparatory to vision is a gift of divine 
revelation imparted to the believer by tradition (— mapdodootc). It 1s an esoteric 
knowledge, and the instruction 1s more like the teaching of initiates than rece eg 
instruction. The prerequisite 1s not a controlling enquiry but the hearing of faitlt. 

the primitive stage the knowledge imparted to the Gnostic by sacred mapddooic 
guarantees the ascent of his soul after death (Iren., I, 21, 5 [MPG, 7, 665 ff.|): ata 
higher stage the regeneration of the initiate takes place with the hearing of the Aoyoc 
NOALYyEVEotas as an efficacious mystical or magical formula (Corp. Herm., XIII). 








The content of the doctrine is cosmology and anthropology, but wholly from the 
standpoint of soteriology. The teaching can thus embrace td Exl vic. Ta Ev OUpavd), Kal El 
tt EOTW Unep oUpavoev (Corp. Herm.. IV. 5; cf. I, 3 and 27). particularly astrological 
secrets: 23 but all knowledge serves the knowledge of self which is the condition of 
redemption and the vision of God. Self-knowledge. however. does not mean becoming 
perspicuous to oneself in the Gk. sense (EavtOv E<etaCew, Plat.Ap., 38a), i.e., as 
reflection on one’s spiritual endowment and abilities. It is knowledge of the tragic history 
of the soul, which, coming from the world of light, is entangled in matter. It is knowledge 
of the Whence and Whither?* He who knows that he originally comes from C1 and @@c 





copayldac EXO KataPioopat, al@vac Ohovc OLOOEDOM, Hotnptot move. 
Ovoizw, wopods S& HeWv EntdeiEw: [kal] TA Kexpoppéva tho Ayiac O50, ywWou 
KAAEOUC, TAPAOMO. 


Iambl.Myst., 10, 5, p. 291, 7 ff., Parthey on yv@otc: o@Cei thv GAnOwnv Conv Eni tOv 
matépa aUtN> Avayovoa. It is thus th\>¢ eUdSatpoviac 05d6c, a OUpa mpOc HeOv TOV 
SyiovpyOv tTWv Ohav. Cl. Al.Strom., IV, 6, 39. Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 380 ff.: 
ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 295: R. Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 173 ff. 


22 For mitotic in Gnosticism, cf. Corp. Herm., I, 32: IX, 10; XI, 1; esp. IV, 4 f.: 9: 
Ascl., Il] (Herm., I, p. 366, 7: 9; 20: 370, 12 and 15, Scott); Porphyr. Adv. Marc., 21; 
22; 24 (p. 288, 7; 22 f., 289, 18 ff., Nauck). Cf. ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 234 f.; 385 ff. 
Iren. Irenaeus, of Asia Minor, bishop of Lyons, martyred 202 A.D. during the 
persecution under Severus, ed. in MPG, 7, 1882. 
MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 
23 Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 367 ff. 
24 Cl. Al.Exc. ex Theod., 78: Eotw SE OU TO AoOVTPOV LOvoV TO EXEvMEpoUV, AAC Kall 
N y@otc, tives Nev, ti yeyovapev: m0U Nev A woU EPANOnEV: moU oneddouev, 
moVev AVTpobEOa: Ti yévvyotc, ti Avayévvnoic. Acc. to Hipp.Ref., V, 16, 1 the 
Peratae say: povot S€ ... Nels ol tv AvayKny tic yeveosws EyvMKOtEs Kal TAs Odovc, 
St Wv elochnhvdev O AdvOpmmoc elc TOV KOGLOV, AKpiBOc dedtSaypevor SierOelv Kal 
mEpAoa trv odopdav }LOvol ovvaea. Ibid., V, 6, 6: Vvopicovotv elVat TIV WwOow 
aUtoU (of the AvOpemoc) Opyny toU Sivac0ar yWOvar tOV OEdv, AéyovtEs OUTWC: 
"Apyn tehewdoems yvWoc A <vOpanov, HeoU SE> ywWotc Annptioéevy tEdeimotc." 
Act. Thom., 15, p. 121, 12 f. Corp. Herm., I, 19; 21; IV, 4 f. (GyvooUvtec Eni ti 
yeyOvaol Kal U0 tivoc). Lidz. Joh., 170, 18; 171, 17; 180, 15 f. Cf. Norden, op. cit., 


will return thither (Corp. Herm., I, 21). Thus although this yw@otc includes cosmological 
speculation, it is not a theoretically dogmatic faith. Knowledge of self implies a definite 
life decision (Corp. Herm.. IV. 6) and is followed by a distinctive attitude to life. 
Knowledge of the kaAov. however. does not serve the shaping of the world as in Plato. 
but rather aversion from it, the Gvayvwpicac Eavtdv is contrasted with the dyanijouc Ex 
nhevnc Epwtoc 10 cOpa. yw@otc is a definite ceUoéBete. and dyvoiw (Ayv@oia) is not 
merely ignorance but also kakxia thc wort 


c. If ytwa@oxew as the investigation of truth brings the Greek into proximity to 
deity, because in intellectual consideration of true reality he finds his own true being, 
vv@otc invests the Gnostic with the divine nature, and therefore in the first instance 
with immortality. By his vision he is transformed from a man into God? Indeed, the 
very yvWotc which leads to this is regarded as a divine Svvattc which flows into man 
and, along with other powers, drives death out of him. For Plato, too, ywWotc or 
ETLOTIUN was a Svvautc (Resp., V, 477d ff.); but here Sdvayic has the sense of a 


102 ff.; Kroll, op. cit., 372 ff.. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 201 f.: 

ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 291; G. P. Wetter, ZNW, 18 (1917/18), 49 ff. The thought of 
self-knowledge is developed rather more philosophically, e.g., in Hierocl.Carm. Aur., 

p. 137 ff, Mullach (esp. p. 141, 2 ff: 142, 1 ff); Plotin.Enn., VI, 9, 7 (II, p. 518, 28 

f.): 0 5€ 1000dv EavtOv eionod Kal On00Ev (cf. also V, 1, D: Porphyr.Abst., [II, 27 (p. 
226, 15 ff. - Nauck): (the wicked man) elke te TO OvyTO tho OvoEMs AUTOU, Ews TOV 
Ovtwc EavTOV OUK Eyvaptoev. There is a moralistic turn in Cl. Al.Paed., II, 1, 1, 1; 
Strom., III, 6, 44. 

25 Corp. Herm., I, 22; 27; IX, 9; X, 21; Hermet. Fr. in Lact Inst., II, 15, 6 (1, 536, No. 
10, Scott): N ydp eUoéPeta ywOoic Eottw toU OeoU; Cl. Al.Strom., IL, 10, 46; II, 6, 43 
f. (on the connection between yvwWots and noAtteia TOU Piov); VII, 12, 71: ywWotc asa 
hoyiKOcs V&vatoc which frees from 740y; VI, 9: ywWotc as AnG0e1a; IV, 6, 39: 7 

yv@otc toU NyewoviKoU th> woyl|>¢ Ka0apoic Eott Kal Evépyeta Eottw Ayan: 
Chairemon in Porphyr.Abst., IV, 6 (p. 237, 3 f., Nauck): t0 ydp del ovvelvat ti) Oia 
yV@oet Kal Exitvoid nmaonso LEV EC tiONot mAcovEciac, KaTaOTEAAEL SE TA 260M, 
Steyeiper SE TPOc odveotv TOV Piov. So also the Mandaeans, cf. Lidz. Ginza, 58, 36 f. 
Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 353 f., W. Jaeger, GGA (1913), 584 and 587. 

26 — Gyvoud. - 

27 Corp. Herm., I, 27-29; IV, 4 f. (Qoot wEV oUV ovvi|Kav TOU KNpbypatos ... 
OUTOWMETEDYOV TIo ywWoewc ... Ooot SE thc Gx0 toU NEeoU Swpedc pLEtéoxov, OUTOL ... 
davatoi di Ovyt@v eloi), 11 (Exe yap tt lStov A} Véa- toUc POdoavtac DedouNat 
Katéyet Kal AvédKet KaNGEp aly N Mayvi\ttc At90¢ TOV oidnpov; VIL, 1-3: X, 4-6; 
XIII (the yéveotc thc HedtTtO¢ is described as naAtyyevecia; 10: EVed[py]Onuev th 
<tauvth"> yevéoet); Iren., I, 21, 4 (MPG, 7, 665a): the Eow AvOpwroc is freed 
(QwtpoUobat) by yw@otc; Plotin.Enn., V, 8, 10; VI, 9; Porphyr.Abst., II, 34; 
Hierocl.Carm. Aur., p. 180 f., Mullach on An00éwotc (p. 181, 13 f.: talc WEV yvoeow 
EvoUtat tT mavtl Kal TPO AUTOV Avayetat TOV Hedv); Cl. Al.Strom., IV, 6, 40; IV, 23, 
149: tovtW SvovatOv TW TPdTW TOV yvMoTIKOV Ndy yevéoOat Dedv: V, 10, 63: tO SE 
Gyvoelv tOv matépa Oavatdc Eotiv, Wo TO ywOvat Con aldvioc KaTA LETOVvOIAV TIC 
toU ApbdptoU SuvapEewc Kt. Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 360 ff.; ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 288 
ff., on the Christian Gnostics, 302 ff.; Bousset, op. cit., 165 f. It 1s characteristic that 
in terminology describing the relation to the object, verbs of touching and tasting are 
used rather than katodaupdvetv. 


possibility native to man, of a capacity. In Gnosticism it means magical powef® Like 
the mveUa, it is a mysterious divine fluid (mana), and can be linked and even equated 
with Gar} and p@c2? Thus yv@otc gives the Gnostic €£ovcia and grants him freedom 
from eipappévn?” In this sense yv@otc is a possession, though it is always in jeopardy 
and must be made secure by asceticism. It is so as a mysterious quality of the soul 
which is regarded as a substance, not as knowledge which in the act of comprehension 
controls the content of what is comprehended. 


C. The OT Usage. 


1. A further presupposition of NT usage, however, is the LXX use of ytv@oxetv 
and eidévai, or the OT concept of knowledge. This comes out most clearly in the use 


of , for which ytv@oxew and cidévar are the normal renderings in the LXX. That 


these are possible renderings shows that in YT the element of perception is to be 

maintained. Indeed, the Greek and Hebrew words may be equated to the degree that 
both ytvwoKetw and YT denote primarily the original phenomenon of existence, 1.¢., 
the act in which man comprehends the objects and circumstances of his world. Like 


yiv@oKetv, YT? is not originally linked with any specific organ, but means “coming to 
know” in the process of things, i.¢., in experience?! Similarly 97°, like eldévat, can 
also mean understanding in the sense of ability? Again, it can signify knowledge of 


28 Corp. Herm., XIII, 7 ff.; Iambl. Myst., 10, 5 (p. 292, 1 ff., Parthey) on yv@otc as 
S0vauic; it leads cic wetovoiav Kal 0éav toU Gya0oU ..., wetd SE tata mPOc TOUS TOV 
Ayab@v doth pac VeoUc Evmow. Cf. K. Miiller, NGG (1920), 181 f.; as Ovowa == 
yV@otc, so Ovowa and Sbvatitc are used synon., Act. Thom., 27, p. 142, 13 f. Cf. again 
K. Miller, 225: “(yv@otc) is wherever divine being is; indeed, one may say that it is 
divine being.” For yv@otc as acon among the Barbelognostics, cf. Iren., I, 29, 3 

(MPG, 7, 693a). The yvmorttkoi are mvevpaticoi, cf. RertzensteinHellMyst:, 289; 292: 
301; 305. 

29 Corp. Herm., XIII, 7 ff. (esp. in the hymn, XIII, 18: yw@otc Ayia, patiobeic an0 
ooU, 61d cov TO vontOv Wc UuvO[v] ... Gor Kal PMc GM Uv eic Ud yeapel 
eUoyvia); Logos teleios, 1, 374 ff., Scott. Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 375 f.; 
ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 292. 

30 On ywOotc and E<ovoia, cf. ReitzensteinHellMyst:, 301 f.; on liberation from 
eluapévn, ibid., 300 f.; Kroll, op. cit., 382 ff.; cf. Iambl.Myst., 10, 5. 

31 ¥7° means “to know,” or “to learn to know,” by personal dealings at Ex. 1:8; Dt. 
9:2. 24: 1S. 10:11 etc.; through good or bad experience at Is. 42:25: Jer. 16:21: 44:28 
etc. (In both cases the LXX has ytwwaoxew or el5éva). Hence the pass. part., like the 
Gk. yv@otoc, can mean an acquaintance, friend or confidant, e.g., Ps. 31:11; 55:13; 
88:8, 18. 


32 Gn. 25:27: == a cuiMing hunter (LXX: eldW@c Kovnyelv); 1 S. 16:16: 
1 K. 9:27; Is. 29:12 (here the LXX has ExiotacQat, otherwise eid5évat). The act. part. 
with NYT as object can have the same sense as the Gk. ywookwv, namely, a man of 





insight or understanding (Prv. 17:27; Da. 1:4). But the absol. Y7° can also mean “to 
be perceptive” (Ps. 73:22; 82:5). 


what ought to be done? Yet the OT usage 1s much broader than the Greek, and the 
element of objective verification is less prominent than that of detecting or feeling or 





learning by experience 34 Hence YT? can govern objects which are seldom if ever 
found with the Greek word, such as blows (1 S. 14:12), childlessness (Is. 47:8), 
sickness (Is. 53:3), divine punishment and divine retribution (Jer. 16:21; Ez. 25:14). 
The LXX usually has ywooxetv in such cases, but alcOéveoba1 would be better 
Greek,>> and it is characteristic that no distinction is seen between ytvmoxetv and 





alo@aveoGat. It is in this connection that we are to understand the use of ¥7° for 
sexual intercourse (Gn. 4:1, 17, 25 etc.), not only of the man but also of the woman 
(Nu. 31:18, 35; Ju. 21:12). In YT the element of mere information can, of course, be 


emphasised (Ps. 94:11; 139:1), and NYT, especially in the Wisdom literature, can 
mean the contemplative perception or knowledge possessed by the wise man (Prv. 

1:4; 2:6; 5:2: Qoh. 1:18). The distinctive feature, however, is that the concept of 
knowledge in the OT 1s not determined by the idea that the reality of what is known is 
most purely grasped when personal elements are obliterated between the subject and 
object of knowledge, and knowledge is reduced to contemplation from without. On 
the contrary, the OT both perceives and asserts the significance and claim of the 
knowing subject. Hence knowledge is understood more as a way of hearing than of 
seeing, and it is to be noted that seeing, too, is understood otherwise than in the Greek 
world, — Opdv. It is in keeping with this that we do not find in Israel any knowledge 
which objectively investigates and describes reality. It is also in keeping that for the 
OT reality is not constituted by the Gel Ov, by the timeless and permanent forms and 
principles which give shape to things, but by that which constantly takes place in 
time. Events, however, are not understood as the unfolding of a causal nexus of 
processes; they are a qualified action of God, or of men in relation to God. God is not 
regarded as that which always is: He is the will which has a specific goal, demanding, 
blessing and judging. The reference, then, is not to knowledge in a general sense but 








to knowledge in a special sense. This knowledge is the knowledge of GodM{¥7 


)FAMMis does not mean that it is a knowledge of God’s eternal essence. On the 
contrary, it is a knowledge of His claim, whether present in direct commands or 
contained in His rule. It is thus respectful and obedient acknowledgment of the power 
and grace and demand of God. This means that knowedge 1s not thought of in terms 
of the possession of information. It is possessed only in its exercise or actualisation. 
For this reason the ideal of the Biocg Qempntikdc is just as alien to the OT as the ideal 
of a mOMIc or KOOLLOMOMITEIG, 1.¢., of an image of human society which is grounded in 
a theory of philosophy and which is then to be fulfilled in action. No less alien is the 
thought of mystical contemplation of the Godhead. 


Thus knowledge has an element of acknowledgment. But it also has an element of 
emotion, or better, of movement of will, so that ignorance means guilt as well as 


33 Ju. 18:14, 1S. 25:17 (LXX ywooxkev). 


34 Characteristic is the use of YT in the hiph with God as subject: He causes His 
power to be known in punishment or blessing (Jer. 16:21; Ps. 77:14; 98:2; 106:8; 
LXX yvmpicetv). 

35 aloOdveo0a1 is comparatively rare in the LXX. It is used for YT? only at Is. 49:26 





(elsewhere ytvaoxetv). aloOnotc, however, is often used in Prv. for NYT. 


error. Linguistically this is expressed primarily in the fact that knowledge, as a 
grasping of the significance and claim of what is known, can have the connotation of 
an anxious concern about something, whether in relation to God or mair® Above all, 
however, YT is used for acknowledgment of the acts of God (Dt. 11:2; Is. 41:20; 
Hos. 11:3; Mi. 6:5). And it bears the same sense when used of the recognition that 
Yahweh is God (Dt. 4:39; 8:5; 29:5; Is. 43:10; Ps. 46:10). To know Him or His name 
is to confess or acknowledge Him, to give Him honour and to obey His will (1 S. 
2:12; Is. 1:3; Jer. 2:8; 9:2-5:; Ps. 9:10; 36:10; 87:4; Job 18:21; Da. 11:32). The 
“knowledge of God” (Hos. 4:1; 6:6: Is. 11:2, 9), or “knowledge” in the absolute (Hos. 
4:6; Prv. 1:7; 9:10), 1s almost identical with the fear of God with which it is linked in 
Is. 11:2, and it implies the doing of what is nght and just (Jer. 22:16). We can thus 
read of the knowledge, 1.¢., the confession and acknowledgment, of guilt on the part 
of man (Jer. 3:13; Ps. 51:3) and of the knowledge or recognition of innocence on the 
part of God (Job 31:6). “Known” men are those who are recognised and respected 
(Dt. 1:13, 15; Prv. 31:23). Finally, the element of will in YT emerges with particular 
emphasis when it is used of God, whose knowing establishes the significance of what 
is known. In this connection ¥7° can mean “to elect,” 1.e., to make an object of 
concern and acknowledgment2/ 


2. In the LXX@8 we find special nuances in certain passages. Thus yiv@oxew occurs 
only 6 times in Lv. (Mas. 8 times). and the reference in each is to sin. This usage 


forms the basis for a view of knowledge which awakens man, which threatens his whole 
existence, but which leads him to repentance and salvation if accepted. Apart from the 
many instances in which ytv@oxew in this sense simply follows the Heb. original. the 
LXX often has it independently, e.g., in revelations, introduced by an imperative, which 
contradict human hope and expectation. Here the irrational element in such knowledge is 
stressed from the very outset (Ju. 4:9; IoB 19:3 [cf. v. 6 Mas.]: 36:5; Prv. 29:20: Is. 3 
44:20:40 47. 10; 51:12). We are also to understand Is. 15:4 in this way, where the LX X 


36 Of man, Gn. 39:6, 8; Dt. 33:9; Prv. 12:10: Job 9:21; Ps. 101:4 (obj. ); Ps. 
119:79 (obj. “God's witnesses”). In the LXX the rendering is usually ytwooket or 
eldévat, though Exiotac0a occurs, and in Prv. 12:10 olxteipew. Of God, Ps. 50:11: 
73:11; 144:3: ytwooket in the LXX. Particularly striking are the cases in which the 
character of YT” is illustrated by a parallel verb, e.g., Jer. 8:7) : Pri 24:23 


( par. W). Cf. also esp. Ps. 1:6; 31:7; 37:18. 

37 Gn. 18:19; Ex. 33:12; Am. 3:2: Hos. 13:5; Jer. 1:5. I doubt whether this usage rests 
on the sexual, and therefore whether we should translate Am. 3:2: “With you alone is 
my marriage bond,” or Hos. 13:5: “Thee alone have I married,” as K. Cramer 
maintains in his Amos (1930), 32: 57; 60. In any case, the meaning is clarified by 


related or alternative expressions such as_ (Is. 43:1, followed by !: 
45:3f.; 49:1) or and . In such instances the LXX often has — ovviévai as 


well as ytv@oxetw and eldévat. 
38 Iam indebted to G. Bertram for this whole section. 
Mas. Masora. 


39 The LXX reads instead of from yy) 
40 The LXX reads instead of from U7). 


wrongly reads (from Y)) as .1: In Is. 30:15 salutary self-knowledge is 


demanded independently of the Mas. ytvw@oxew as a disturbing knowledge is the opp. of 
the oU yiwooxew with which sinners and the Gentiles are reproached (Wis. 2:22: 5:7). 
The same reproach is in view in the pregnant use of oU ywaoxew at Zech. 7:14: 1a EOvn. 
d oUK Eyvwoav. The LXX speaks of peoples which have no knowledge of God. whereas 
the Mas. is simply referring to peoples unknown to the Jews. The Mas. means that even 
the remotest peoples will serve the Jews: it thus emphasises the power of God and the 
future greatness of His people. Relating the thought to the heathen, the LXX turns the 
passage into religious propaganda. Something of the same is to be seen at y 17:43 
according to A. At Is. 26:11 the LXX uses ywwa@oxew to express the shattering knowledge 
of the power of God’s wrath. According to the view of Guthe, who omits . the 








weaker ;1JT is designed to express the thought of salvation.12 The case is otherwise when 


all knowledge of divine overruling in the world is denied to the natural man, e.g., many 
times in Qoh. (cf. also Wis. 9:13, 17). From this standpoint the LX X in Is. 40:13 has 
ywookew for the Heb. JN pi, which in the LXX is usually equated with ])D and thus 
translated Etomdlew. KkatevObvew etc. From the idea of the incommensurability of God 
the Greek moves to that of His unknowability for man; the theological statement of the 
Mas. is thus replaced by an anthropological. Similarly in Imf 38:31 A the incapacity of 
man’s knowledge is substituted for the transcendence of the creative power of God. The 
Mas. asks a rhetorical question. It is debatable whether the question of the Greek text was 
always answered in the negative by Hellenistic Jews who came under astrological 
influences# 


In many instances ytv@o«et or yiv@oKxeoVat signifies the divine self-revelation as 
such. In this sense it is often used for the Heb. verb TY”, which is rightly rendered in 
different ways in the LXX. In the relevant passages in Ex. this verb is incorrectly 
emended to YT? in BHK. For though TY? is once translated ywwo8joonm and once 


tacowat in Ex. 29:42, 43, the distinction is intentional. ywao8joouat tagouat and 
OyiacOjoona are three words which supplement one another in relation to God’s 
revelation. Man, however, is always the logical subject, so that the LXX maintains its 


41 The LXX also has 7 for 7, YT’, for 7¥ at Hos. 9:2. Guthe in Kautzsch wrongly 
brings the Mas. into line with the LXX. That the threshing-floor and the wine-press 
will know the chosen people no more, signifies divine condemnation. Cf. also Jer. 
2:16 and 1 Bac. 10:24 where from JY 11s readas. 

opp. oppositum. 

42 H. Guthe in Kautzsch, ad loc. Duhm, ad loc. disagrees. Elsewhere the LXX 
occasionally has ytw@o«etv for verbs of hearing and seeing (— 697 with reference to 
— Opdv). Thus it is used for TN in Nu. 11:23 and Ju. 2:7 (cf. also Gn. 39:23 and Ex. 
22:10; 33:13) in the sense of a saving knowledge of revelation. At Is. 48:8 yiw@oxetv 
is used for YAW synon. with the Exiotacba which follows for YT’. Cf. also Neh. 4:9 
(15) A. 

43 Cf. A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientatischen Geisteskultur (1929), 213 and 
Index. s.v. “Plejaden,” also Str.-B., IV, 1046 and 1048 (the Zodiac allegory in Pesikt. 
r., 203a, 31 and its cultic application in Tanch. TNs 27b, 33). From this to an astral 


analogy magic is only a short step which a yevdmvupoc yvWotc was always ready to 
take. 
BHK Biblia Hebraica, ed. R. Kitte?. 1909; 3 1929 ff. 








anthropocentric view in opposition to the Heb. TY¥°, which in the niphal indicates 
selfrevelation. 


There are far more passages in which man is the logical subject of yiwooxet than 
there are references to the knowledge, recognition or acknowledgment of man by God. 
When used in the latter sense, ytwmox«etv implies standing the divine test (Gn. 22:12, cf. 


yiv@oKetw == JN kal, Prv. 24:12); or election (Nu. 16:5; y 1:6; 36:18: Hos. 11:12). In 


the last example the LX X goes its own way, introducing the thought of election rather 
than that of the knowledge of God which threatens the sinful people with judgment. The 
same idea is present in Hos. 5:3; Am. 3:2; Nah. 1:7. Closely related 1s the thought of the 
divine omniscience, which in ytv@oxetv can be linked no less with the idea of the love of 
the Creator for His creatures than with the thought of election (Gn. 20:6:44 4 Bac. 19:27: 
1 Ch. 28:9; yw 39:9; 43:21: 49:11; 68:5, 19; 102:14; 137:6; 138; 141:3; Am. 5:12; Bar. 
2:30). In the Psalms especially, we have also to take into account both confidence in the 
mercy of God and the thought of the Judge and Saviour who knows and expiates the 
wrong which has been done. 








The noun yv@otc is much rarer in the LXX than the verb. On the other hand, it is used 
comparatively much more often in a religious and ethical sense to denote a revealed 


knowledge whose author is God or sophia. God is the God of knowledge ( == yvWotc 





1 Bac. 2:3; y 72:11 E: Extyvooic, cf. Sir. 35:8: Prov. 3:20 A), i.e., of the omniscience 
which is the foundation of His dealings with His creature in judgment and grace (1 Ch. 
4:1049 Wis. 1:7; Est. 14:14; 2 Macc. 6:30; Is. 40:14, AX@, the LXX has xpiowv). The 

00 of the righteous derives from God. It is a spiritual possession resting on revelation. 
Pry. 24:26: 0e0c Sedidaxév pe cogiav Kal wow Ayiov Eyvaxa. Sir. 1:19: ToR 37%: 
Prv. 16:8 (diff. from the Mas.): Prv. 2:6; Wis. 7:17; cf. 10:10; y 93:10; 118:66. The 
bearer and teacher of 00 is the pious sage, the zaic OeoU (Is. 53:11), the dtkatoc (Wis. 
2:13; 16:22), the copdg (Sir. 21:13; Prv. 15:7 5), the zavotipyog (Prv. 13:#6;14-184s), 
the ppdvmoc (Prv. 14:6 ALO; 19:25 AX). At many points in the Wisdom literature of the 
OT, of course, we merely have secular wisdom, and the concept of 00 is used in this 
sense too. On the other hand, the obvious trend of the LXX is towards a religious 
interpretation. This is seen in the fact that all capacity for knowledge is denied to the 
worldly minded, to the GcePrjc (Prv. 13:19? 29:7), to the Avéntoc (Prv. 1:22 A): to the 
uMpdc (Sir. 21:14), to the Gobvetoc (Sir. 21:18; Prv. 1:22 A) and to the G@oBoc (Prv. 
19:20)—all these are terms used for the ungodly or the sinner. This is true even of the 








45 The LXX reads or and translates yvWotc in the sense of favourable 
judicial knowledge. Another rendering (Cod. 53) has Booxnotc on the assumption of 


. The Mas. has (— n. 39-41). 

46 A® wow; LXX Emormunv. Cf. 32:8 and 33:3, 4: avon SE mavtoKpatopoc NA 
SLOGOKOVOE LLE. 

47 In Prv. 13:16 Mas. the reference is to secular wisdom. But the LXX inserts Prv. 
9:10 (in a different form) into v. 15 and thus gives the verse a religious turn, as often 
happens. 

48 LXX: navoUpyot kpatnoovow alobioewc: A: ... Gvapévovot you: O: 
otepOnoovtat yvWotv. The Mas. is usually understood in the sense of O. 





49 Here, too, we have a misreading of as . A translates literally: G0 KaxKoU. 
The same mistake is found in Sir. 8:6 and 40:5. — also n. 45. 


holy people if they turn from God? It is also the verdict on the idolater (Wis. 14:22) and 
the man who is far from God (Jer. 10:14; 28:17). It applies to the co@oc in the sense of 
this world. At least. this is how the LXX seems to understand the Heb. in Iwf 15:2: True 
spiritual knowledge is concealed from the wise of this work! Iv@otc here is a technical 
religious term in antithesis to the secular co@oc. But the usage is not unambiguous. 
ywOotc and coogia are frequently related, and cogia can even be the superior principle. 
This is so in the definition of cogia at 4 Macc. 1:RF cogia 5 towvv otlv wot 
dciov AVOpaxtvov zpayuatov Kal TOV TOUTa@V aiti@v. Cf. also Pry. 8:12. Gnosis is 
certainly also divine revelation of an objective character, but under Hellenistic influence 
there is a plain subjective element of profound religious knowledge in the mystical and 
Gnostic sense. Thus grosis may be insight into the world plan of God (Da. 12:4 © and 
Mas., where the LXX presupposes YY") rather than YT"). Gnosis is knowledge 





concerning God and His work which goes beyond all human comprehension (y 138:6) 
and which is proclaimed for believers by the whole of creation (y 18:3). 


D. The Jewish Usage. 


1. The OT conception of knowledge persists in Judaism, and in the LXX and other 
Graeco-Jewish sources (apart from Josephus) the use of ytv@oxetv is greatly modified 
thereby. In Judaism, with the exception of Philo, knowledge as such is not a problem. 


When the Rabbis speak of knowledge () in the absolute, they mean knowledge 
of the requirements of the Law? 3 as they do when knowledge is extolled ().54 Yet 


knowledge can also have a general sense for the Rabbis. A man who has is a. 
one who 1s capable of thinking, as distinct from the child or the feeble-minded q> 


); b. one who is gifted as contrasted with the stupid; c. one who has acquired 


learning in contrast with a man of the people ) who has had no education. 

For the Rabbis, however, the Torah and tradition are the only source and theme of 
knowledge and instruction. Hence all the meanings amount to very much the same in 
fact. Again, according to the Rabbinic view the fulfilment of the commands present in 
the Torah and tradition is possible only when they have been studied and are known. 
Hence the distinction between the educated, 1.e., the Rabbi and the is the 

same as that between the righteous and the sinner (— GuyaptwAdc). If in the OT the 
thought of obedience is regulative in the equation of the knowledge of God and the 
fear of God, and if this obedience is rooted in knowledge, then the idea of the 


50 The summons to conversion in Hos. 10:12 is formulated accordingly in the LXX: 
oMticate Eavtolc PW> yv@oewc. The Mas. reads: (“Break up your 


fallow ground, for it is time ...”’). The changing of into , as suggested by 

Guthe in Kautzsch, hardly corresponds to the original sense of the Heb. 

51 The Mas. reads: (“Will a wise man propose windy 

knowledge as an answer?”’, Steuernagel in Kautzsch). The ovveotc avevpatoc (B) 
mveUpa (A) in the LXX, and the yv@otc mvebuatoc in A and &, have nothing to do 
with wind, as shown by the continuation in the LXX. 

52 Cf. Trench, 188 f., where almost exactly the same definition of cogia is quoted 
from Cl. Al.Paed., II, 2, 25, 1 ff.; cf. Strom., I, 5, 30, 1 f. 

53 Str.-B., I, 191 f.; Test. L. 13:3. 

54 Str.-B., HI, 378 on 1 C. 8:1. 


knowledge which 1s the presupposition of obedience is dominant for the Rabbis. 
Nevertheless, the specifically OT view of the knowledge of God is not wholly lost in 
Judaism.>> In the liturgy the Jewish community praises God for endowment with 
knowledge, and this custom is taken over by the Christian Church. 





Hellenistic Judaism has the same usage, cf. Wis. 15:3: tO yap Exiotacbai oe 
OhOKANPOS Sikatoovbvy, Kal elSévat Gov TO Kp&toc Pia ANavaciac. There is reference 
to acknowledgment off the power and acts of God in Sir. 36:22 (19); Bar. 2:15, 31; 1 
Mace. 4:11; 2 Macc. 1:27; Tob. 14:4 (&); Jdt. 9:7; Sib., 3, 693; and to the knowledge 
of His 056c¢ (OSot) etc. in Wis. 5:7; 9:10; 10:8: Bar. 3:9, 14, 20; cf. Sir. 18:28: 24:38. 
Yet along with the older usage there is also modification (as seen already in Dt.-Is.). 
The monotheistic motif is stressed in opposition to heathenism, so that the knowledge 
of God also means, or means specifically, recognition of the fact that there is only one 
God and that the gods of the heathen are not gods (cf. Jdt. 8:20; Ep. Jer. 22, 28, 50, 
64, 71; Wis. 12:27; Sib. Fr., 1, 31 f.). In this respect there also arises a question quite 
alien to the Rabbis, namely, that of the possibility of the knowledge of God (cf. 
already 2 Macc. 7:28: Test. N. 3:4 and esp. Wis. 13-15, and also the whole apologetic 
and propagandist literature of Hellenistic Judaism)°® Thus both the concept of 
knowledge and the concept of God are to some extent hellenised in either a Stoic ora 
Gnostic direction? 


55 Cf. Schl.-Mt., 384. Again, S. Dt., 6, 6 § 33 (74a); 11, 22 § 49 (85a) in Str.-B., III, 
778, 776. To know God is to hear Him (Gn. r., 64, 4 on 26:5, Str.-B., IIT, 34). 
Knowledge as acknowledgment is also found, whether of a person (Str.-B., I, 469 on 
Mt. 7:23) or of guilt (Test. S. 2:13 f.; 4:3; Test. Iss. 7:1; Test. Jos. 3:9). Naturally “to 
know’ also continues to be used in the sexual sense (cf. Str.-B., I, 75 f.; Schl. Mt., 24: 
Jdt. 16:22: Wis. 3:13; Test. Jud. 10:3 f. etc.; PhiloPoster. C., 33 and 134). 

56 Apart from Midr. Sin., 5 § 9 (30b) in Str.-B., III, 378, cf. W. Bousset, NGG 
(1915), 466 ff. (on Const. Ap., VII, 33-39) and the prayers from Jewish sources in 
Did., 9 and 10. Cf. the request for knowledge in the fourth petition of the Schnone 
Esre. 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

57 For Extywookm — 703. 

Ep. Jer. Epistle of Jeremiah, Jewish apocryphal writing, in LXX attached to the Book 
of Baruch as the sixth chapter (3rd—2nd century B.C.), probably originating in the 
Babylonian diaspora. 

Test. N. Testament of Napthali. 

58 Cf. Ltzm. R. on 1:20 and Excurs. on 1:25; also — a[gnwsto", n. 3. The Rabbis do 
not discuss the problem (Str.-B., I, 33); when they speak of the unknowability of 
God, they refer to the inscrutability of His providence (Str.-B., HI, 294 f.); — 
Cyvaotoc. 

59 For Stoic influence — n. 58, also Ep. Ar., 195; 210; 254 and (for Philo) R. 
Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 189 ff. Symptomatic is the proximity of En@vtos ywMotc 
to Epvtoc vouoc in Const. Ap., VIL 33, 3 (— n. 40). For Gnostic influence there may 
be adduced the combination of yv@otc with Can and Gbavacia in eucharistic prayers 
(Did., 9, 3; 10, 2), cf. R. Knopf, ad loc. (Handbuch z. NT, Supplement). On Philo — 





2. Philo’s view of knowledge and his use of ytv@oxetv etc. are wholly Hellenistic, 
i.e., rationalist or Gnostic. He can speak generally of Exiyv@otc GAnVeiac (Omn. Prob. 
Lib., 74) but also of yw@vat tO Ov (Virt., 215). Nevertheless, what he finally means is 
the knowledge of God. On the one hand he speaks of the knowledge of the one God in 
opposition to polytheism (Virt., 178 f.; Ebr., 44 f.) or to scepticism (Ebr., 19) and in 
so doing uses the Stoic theory of the knowledge of God (Virt., 215 f.; Poster. C., 167). 
On the other hand this knowledge, as Philo sees it, leads only to the fact of God and 
not His nature (Som., I, 231: Spec. Leg., I, 32 ff.; Praem. Poen., 39 and 44); or it leads 
only to a knowledge of His ovvépetc (Spec. Leg., I, 43 ff.; cf. Fug., 165; Mut. Nom., 
17). Beyond this, however, there is a knowledge of God which consists in direct 
vision, described by Philo as the ecstasy in which the soul is both Op@o« te «al 
Opwpévyn (Som., II, 226). This is not attained by study; it is given by God (Op. Mund., 
70 f.; Abr., 79 f.; Praem. Poen., 37 and 41 ff. etc, Pp? This obviously Gnostic view of 
the knowledge of God appears again in the fact that it is a ywMotc eUceBetac (Abr., 
268), 1.e., 1t is linked with dualistic piety (Leg. AIll., III, 48; Deus Imm., 4 and 143). 
Since this conception carries with it a depreciation of man, Philo can also adopt OT 
ideas according to which yv@otc is also tN toU Evdc (Leg. All., IIL, 126). The rather 
obscure mixture of philosophical, Gnostic and OT ideas may be seen especially in his 
interpretation of the yv@0t cotév. He certainly takes this to mean E€etaCew Eavtdv 
(Fug., 46 f.; cf. Leg. Gaj., 69), but for the most part he interprets it dualistically as 
aversion from the earthly together with the knowledge of God (Migr. Abr., 8 f.. 137 
f.; Spec. Leg., I, 10; 44; 263 ff: Mut. Nom., 54 and 186). The OT motif can thus be 
introduced (Deus Imm., 161; Rer. Div. Her., 30), especially in Som., I, 54-60 (cf. 211 
f.; 220), where ywwooxetw Eavtdv is followed by Gnoytwooketv, and this in turn by 








2. In the Test. XII the frequent use of ytv@oxetv for secret eschatological knowledge 
may perhaps be traced back to the same influence (e.g., Test. D. 5:6; Test. N. 4:1; 
Test. G. 8:2; Test. A. 7:5), and also the pWco yvmoews of Test. L. 4:3; 18:3; Test. B. 
11:2. Yet the genuine Jewish view of knowledge is also found, e.g., Test. L. 18:5, 9; 
Test. G. 5:7. Joseph. uses yvWotc only in the sense of the knowledge of events (Ant., 
8, 171 etc.). 

Omn. Prob. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Fug. De fuga et Inventione. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

60 Cf. Bousset-Gressmann, 450 f.: Bousset, Kyrios Christ., 167, H. Windisch, Die 
krommigkeit Philos (1909), 60 ff.; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 317 f.: H. Leisegang, Der 
Al. Geist, 1 (1919), 223, 4; R. Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 189 ff. Like Plotinus (— n. 
16), Philo avoids ytwwaoxetw and yvWotc (though not consistently) for the vision of 
God, preferring OpGv, Opaotc, Héa etc.; similarly he speaks of Opattkoi and 
iAo0Edpovec rather than yvmottkot. 

Leg. Legum Allegoriae. 

Deus Imm. Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 





yivaoKetv tOv Ovta. No less syncretistic is the use of Gyvoia, which is sometimes 
depicted in Greek fashion as kaxodatoviac altia (Leg. Gaj., 69; cf. Ebr., 6), 
sometimes in that of Gnosticism or the OT as névt@v Guaptnudtev aitia (Ebr., 154 
ff.: Som., I, 114). 


E. The Early Christian Usage. 


1. Popular Usage. 


The early Christian use of ywwaoxew (and yv@otc) raises no problems where the 
reference is to knowledge in the ordinary sense and there is no question of an OT or 
Greek or specifically NT concept. Thus ytv@oKew can mean “to detect” (Mk. 5:29: Lk. 
8:46). or “to note” (Mk. 8:17; 12:12; Mt. 26:10; 2 C. 2:4: Jn. 5:42: 8:27). or “to 
recognise” (Lk. 7:39; Mt. 12:15; 22:18: Gl. 3:7; Jm. 2:20: Jn. 4:1: 5:6; 6:15). with no 
clear-cut lines of differentiation. Naturally it can also mean “to learn” (Mk. 5:43. 15:45: 
Lk. 9:11; Ac. 17:13, 19; Phil. 1:12; 2:19; Jn. 11:57; 12:9; 1 CL. 12, 2; Ign.Tr., 1, 1 f.: or in 
the pass. Mt. 10:26 and par.; Ac. 9:24; Phil. 4:5). Sometimes it can shade into the sense of 
“to confirm” (Mk. 6:38; 13:28 f.. Lk. 1:18; 1 C. 4:19: 2 C. 13:6; In. 4:53: 7:51: Did... 11. 
8: esp. common in | Jn. in the phrase Ev tobtW ywookouev etc.). It can also mean “to 
know’ in the sense of awareness (Mt. 24:50 and par.: Lk. 2:43; 16:4; Hb. 10:34; Rev. 3:3: 
In? 2AT.. 727° ln 320: Ton. Re: 5: 9} or acquaintance (Mt. 25:24: Lk. 12:47 f.: 

16:15: Ac. 1:7; R. 2:18; 7:1; 2 C. 5:16; In. 1:48; 7:49; 1 CL. 31, 3: 353)or even 
understanding (Lk. 18:34: Ac. 8:30: 1 C. 14:7, 9: Jn. 3:10). 


ytwq@okew in the sense of mastery is found only in the interpolated Mt. 16:3, where 
the original Lk. par. 12:56 has elSéva1, which is better Gk. We are probably to interpret 2 
C. 5:21 along these lines (tOV UN yvovta Guaptiav) in accordance with OT usage. though 
there is nothing corresponding in Rabbinic literature according to Str.-B. The practical 
sense of familiarity is what is primarily meant in R. 7:7: tiv Guaptiav oUK Eyvov el wn 
61d vouov. Cf. Herm.m., 2, 1: t4 viizia ta WN ywooKkovta thy Zovypiav: s.. 9. 29, 1: OUdE 
EyvMoav, Ti Eotw Tovypia. The Gk. use of ywaokew for “to resolve” is not found in the 


Tr. Troades. 

pass. passive. 

par. parallel. 

R. ad Romanos. 

61 ywooxetw and eldévat can be used as full equivalents, cf. Mk. 12:15 with 8:17; Mk. 
15:10 with Mt. 27:18; Mt. 7:23 with 25:12; Ac. 1:7 with Mk. 13:32; Jn. 8:55 with 
7:28: 8:19. Further passages in which the two alternate are Mk. 4:13; 1 C. 2:11 f.; 2 C. 
5:16; Gl. 4:8 f.; Jn. 7:27; 14:7; 21:17; 1 Jn. 2:29. There are variant readings at Rev. 
217; 

62 yiwwaoxetw can be used interchangeably with ExiotacBat for “to know’ (cf. Ac. 
19:15). 

Str.-B. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
1922 ff. 

s. similitudines . 


NT, though it is common in Joseph. (e.g., Ant., 5, 22: 15, 284) and Philo (e.g., Spec. Leg., 
I, 176; Det. Pot. Ins., 27, also yvWotc in Spec. Leg., IV, 63 and 70). 


Extyiv@oxkelv is often used instead of ywwaoKew with no difference in meaning. In Gk. 
Extyiv@okelv can mean “to observe” if the prepos, is emphasised, but this means much the 
same as “to perceive,’ so that any distinction disappears. In fact the simple and compound 
forms are used interchangeably in the pap., where Extywaoxevv really means “to affirm” 
or “to confirm” rather than “to test,” as Preisigke maintains. Only in the sense of “to (re- 
)cognize,” or, in law, “to reach a further conclusion,’ does the compound have a special 
sense, but this does not affect early Christian usage, nor do certain special uses in the pap. 
In the LXX the two terms are often used as equivalents, and they occur as par. in Hab. 
3:2; cf. Ez. 25:14 with Is. 43:10; Hos. 14:10 with Jer. 3:13; ¥ 78:6 with Y 86:4; 1 Macc. 
3:42 with 3:11 etc. Sometimes Extywaoxew seems to be used intentionally for “to 
perceive’ (Gn. 27:23: 31:32; Ju. 18:3 etc.: so also Jos.Bell., 5, 262; Ant., 6, 138; 8, 417 
etc.). There is often an alternation in readings, as in Gn. 42:8; Ex. 14:4: Hos. 7:9; Jer. 
4:22: 1 Macc. 16:22 etc. Philo, too, uses Extytwaoxeww with no perceptible difference from 
yivooketv, e.g., Det. Pot. Ins., 176: cf. Som., I, 231 with I, 60 or Leg. All., III, 48 with I, 
126 (the noun). That there is no general distinction between the simple and compound 
forms in early Christian writings is shown by a comparison of Mk. 2:8 with 8:17; Mk. 
5:30 with Lk. 8:46; Mk. 6:33, 54 with Lk. 9:11; Mt. 7:16, 20 with Lk. 6:44; Mt. 11:27 
with Lk. 10:22; Lk. 24:31 with 24:35: Col. 1:6 with 2 C. 8:9. Similar interchange between 
the two is found in Herm.s., 4, 3; 9, 18, 1 f.: Dg., 12, 6 and the variant readings at Ac. 
23:28; 24:11. Even in 1 C. 13:12 the alternation is purely rhetorical: the compound is also 
an equivalent of the simple form at 1 C. 8:3; Gl. 4:9. Thus Extywaoxew 710 Stkaiona toU 
OcoU at R. 1:32 corresponds to ywwaoxet 10 OéAnua. at 2:18. 


The general meaning of Extywaox«evv is “to perceive,” and only infrequently is it 
intentionally selected instead of the simple form (e.g., Lk. 1:22: 24:16, 31, though cf. v. 
35; Ac. 3:10; 4:13; 12:14; Herm.v., 5, 3 f.). It can also mean “to learn” (Lk. 7:37; 23:7; 
Ac. 9:30; 22:29), “to understand” (2 C. 1:13 f., where the supplementary Ewc téX0vc 
shows that in itself the compound does not have any additional meaning), and “to know” 
(Ac. 25:10; 2 C. 13:5). Too narrow a sense should not be read into Extywwaokduevot when 
set in rhetorical antithesis at 2 C. 6:9 (Wc Gyvoobpevot). If it has the primary sense of 
“known,” 1t can also mean “understood” in the sense of 1:13f. Nor does this mean only 
known by man; it can also mean known by God (cf. 5:11). The compound is perhaps 
chosen intentionally sometimes for “to confirm” (Lk. 1:4; Ac. 22:24; 23:28 vi/.; 24:8 v/.). 
Other meanings corresponding to those of yiv@oxetv will be discussed lafet. 


2. The OT and Jewish Usage and Its Influence. 





There is no special sense even in cases where there is admonition to embrace a 
special knowledge. Yet the usage diverges at this point from that which characterises 





Joseph. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

v. visiones. 

vl. varia lectio. 

63 Cf. Moult.-Mill. s.v. and A. Robinson, St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians (1904), 
248 ff. 


the Greek world. It approximates to the OT view in which knowledge 1s also a 
movement of the will, so that ytwwoKete means: “Let it be told you.” That is to say, it 
is no mere question of objective confirmation but of a knowledge which accepts the 
consequences of knowledge. Thus already in the parable in Mt. 24:43 and par.: Exelvo 
5E yiwooxkete, El NSet O olkodeondty¢ ... Again, Lk. 10:11: mANV toUto ywookete Ott 
Nyytkev A) Bactreia toU OeoU; Eph. 5:5: toUto ydp lote ywooKovtec, Ott Oc MOPVOC 
... OUK Eyet KANpovoutav. Cf. also Jm. 1:3: 5:20; 2 Tm. 3:1; 2 Pt. 1:20; 3:3; 1 CL. 7, 
4-59. 1; 2 Cl. 5, 5; 9, 2; 16, 3; Barn., 19, 11; Pol., 4, 3: Herm.v., 3, 6, 7; m., 6, 2, 3 
and 5. Exvytvmox«etv is used in the same way at 1 C. 14:37. Yet there is here no 
conflict with Greek usage®* nor at Ac. 2:36: ywaoKéta mc olkoc Topanh, Ott Kal 
KOPLOV GUTOV ... Exotnosv O OEdc, even though we should certainly understand this 
knowledge also in the OT sense of acknowledgment. 


In other passages, however, we clearly see the OT view that knowledge is insight 
into the will of God in command and blessing. It is primarily acknowledgment, and 
obedient or grateful submission to what 1s knowre? This is naturally found in 
quotations like R. 3:17 (Is. 59:8): O50v elpryvn¢g oUK Eyvmoav, and Hb. 3:10 (Ps. 
95:10): aUtol 5E OUK Eyvmcav tc OSo0vc Lov. In the same connection we may also 
mention Lk. 19:42, 44: el Eyvac ... Ta mPOc ElpHvyV cov ... OUK Eyvac TOV KaIpOV Thc 
EmioKkont|>¢ cov, and R. 10:19: for 2 Pt. 2:21 — 706. Similarly, there is reference to the 
knowledge of God’s 0éAnua in R. 2:18 and Ac. 22: 1 £6 and to the knowledge of 
Christian salvation in 2 C. 8:9: ytwwaoKete yap thy yapw toU Kupiov HuM@v InooU 
yptotoU, Ott St Nwdc Extwoyevoev (cf. Extywooxetv in Col. 1:6), or to knowledge of a 
special grace of God in Gl. 2:9 and Rev. 3:P7 


Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Pol. Politicus. 

64 ytvmoketv is, of course, meant in the same way in Epict.Diss., I, 25, 24; I, 18, 5; 
IV, 1, 13; 9, 2. Cf. also PhiloCher., 29; Ebr., 160; Som., I, 54 ff. 

65 ywva@oketv also has the sense of “to acknowledge” in some cases where neither God 
nor His will is the object, e.g., Hb. 13:23 (?); 1 Cl., 61, 1: eig 10 ywaoKovtac Nude 
th\v Ux0 coU (God) aUtolc (earthly rulers) deSouévyv S6Eav Kal tuuNv Unotdoceobat 
aUtolc; Ign. Pol., 5, 2: Edv yvmoOFh| (sc. the ascetic) mAéov TOU EmtoKdmov, EQVaptat. 





Cf. Exvywv@oxew at 1 C. 16:18. The sense of “concern” often borne by the OT ¥7? is 
not found in the early Christian use of ytw@oxetw except to the degree that it is implied 
in “acknowledgment.” ytv@o«et is used in the sexual sense at Mt. 1:25 and Lk. 1:34. 
66 When Epict.Diss., IV, 7, 17 says: NiAev0Epmpo1 UXO toU HEoU, EyvaKka AUTOU tA¢ 
EVTOMAC, yiv@oKEetw means “to know” (cf. Mk. 10:19: tag EvtoAdc oldac): 
nevertheless, Epict. means that he is “letting it be told him.” 

67 In this connection we might adduce Did., 5, 2; Barn., 20, 2: oU ytwaoKovteEc 
uto0Ov Stkatoovvye, for verbs of will are parallel. There is also a par. in 2 Pt. 2:15: Oc 
utoAOv Aédikiac Nyaanoev. Again, the reference in Herm.s., 9, 10 and 4: yivoKovteEc 
tc mpacEtc AUTOV, is to acknowledgment of guilt (cf. ExtywwHoKetw in Herm.s., 8, 6, 
3; 11, 2). On the other hand, the (elSévai and) ywookew of 2 C. 5:16 does not mean 
acknowledge in the first instance; it simply means “to know” with a suggestion of 
understanding. Paul’s concern from 1:13f. is with the way in which he is to be 











In the same sense we read of the knowledge of God Himself at Rev. 2:23: «al 
YV@OOVTAL TACal al ExKANnoiat Ott Eva elt O EpevvOv ve~poUc Kal Kapdiac; Hb. 8:11, 
quoting Jer. 31:34. Elsewhere there is some difference in the conception of the 
knowledge of God as compared with the OT. Unlike the preaching of the prophets, 
Christian missionary proclamation is not directed primarily against the practical 
denial of God in Israel; it is addressed to the heathen who do not honour the one God. 
Thus in the concept of the knowledge of God the element of knowledge emerges 
alongside and sometimes prior to that of acknowledgment. The two are obviously 
linked in R. 1:18-23 (esp. 21: S16tt yvdvtec TOV HeOv OUY Wc HeOv E5dEacav A 
nUyapiotnoav). Cf. 1 C. 1:21: Exedy yap Ev th cogid toU VeoU oUK Eyva O KdcLOC 
51d thc comiac tOv Oedv. GI. 4:8 f.: GAAG tote WEV OUK ElddtEc HeOv EdSo0vAEVoaTE TOIC 
(UGE LIN otv Neolc: VUV 5E yvévtEc OE6dv ... (— infra). That there is no thought of a 
speculative knowledge of God may be seen also from R. 11:34; 1 C. 2:16: tic yap 
Evyvw voUv Kupiov (quoting Is. 40:13; — n. 69), where ytwaoKet means theoretical 
comprehension. That the knowledge of God attained in Christianity is a service of 
God, is illustrated by the material parallel in 1 Th. 1:9: 10¢ Exeotpéyate mpOc TOV 
NeOv AxO tOv cldmAwv SovAevew VED COvtt Kal GrnOw@. Similarly, 1 C. 8:4-6 
shows that, while the knowledge of God includes a theoretical element, this is not 
decisive. The same is true of Jn. 1:10: 0 Kdop10¢ aUtOV OUK Eyva, though — 711 on 
Jn. Similarly, theoretical and practical conversion to monotheism is meant in | Cl., 

59, 3: (God as the) Avoigac toUc OMNGALOUS thc Kapdsiacg NUWv Elo TO yivmoKet o€ 
tOV LLOVoV Uytotov Ev Uyiorors. The practical element is dominant in Did., 5, 2; 
Barn., 20, 2 (oU ywaoKovtes TOV moUjoavta aUtovc, cf. Herm.s., 4, 4). The 
theoretical aspect of conversion is more strongly emphasised in 2 Cl., 3, 1; 17, 1, 
where yiv@oxKetv (tOv Nedv) means conversion to Christianity. The same is true in 
Herm.s., 9, 18, 1 f£.; 16, 7 (obj. t0 Ovopia toU vioU toU OeoU) and v., 3, 6, 2 (obj. the 
ainOe). Cf. also Kerygma Petri Fr., 2 and 3. Exvytv@oxev is used in the same way at 
1 Tm. 4:3 (obj. tv GAjPetav); this is used interchangeably with ywoo«ew in Herm.s., 
9.18, 1 f. (cf. Col. 1:16), while 2 Pt. 2:21 (un Exeyv@Kévan thv OdSOv thc Stkatoovvyc 
N ExtyvoUow Unootpéyat) unites the practical and theoretical elements. Cf. also 
Epict.Diss., I, 6, 42 ff.; 9, 11; P. Masp., 4, 9 (6th cent. A.D.): TOV Gidtov ExtytvaoKet 
Qeov. 








understood as an apostle and made manifest to the community (5:11), namely, in such 
sort that he is known as a bearer of Con and not Katd odpKa (2:14—-16; 3:7 ff.; 4:7ff.). 
69 Cf. the descriptions of the divine transcendence and inscrutability in Is. 40:12 ff.; 
55:8 f.: Prv. 30:1 ff.; Job 9:1 ff.; 28:23 ff.; for Judaism cf. Bar. 3:29 ff.; Sir. 42:18 ff.; 
43:15 ff.; Wis. 9:13 ff. and Str.-B., III, 294 f. on R. 11:33. The OT and Judaism like to 
heap up expressions for knowledge and wisdom: Ex. 31:3; 35:31 (both in the secular 
sense); Dt. 4:6; Is. 11:2: Prv. 1:4; 2:6; 8:12: Qoh. 1:18; 2:26; Bar. 3:14; Sir. 1:19; S. 
Nu., 41 on 6:25; Bam., 2, 3 (cf. Windisch in the Supplement to the Handb. z. NT); 21, 
5. Cf. also Phil. 1:9; Col. 1:9; Eph. 1:17. 

obj. object. 

Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 





The corresponding use for knowledge on God's part in the sense of election, 
which is so characteristic of the OT, is occasionally found, most dearly at 2 Tm. 2:19: 
Eyva KUploc TOUc Ovtac aUtOVG (== Nu. 16:5; cf. also Mt. 7:23), but also 1 C. 8:3: 
13:12; Gl. 4:9 (— infra). This usage is the furthest from ordinary Greek and was later 
abandoned. 


The noun yv@otc occurs in the same OT sense as ytv@oxetv. yvMotc (toU NEoU) is 
obedient acknowledgment of the will of God. When Paul in R. 2:20 characterises the 
Jews as Eyovta THV LOpQMot Tho yvHoeMs Kal Tho AAnOEtac Ev TH VOUW, yvWorc, 
even though it does not have the supplementary gen., is equivalent to the OT , 

i.e., knowledge of the will of God as declared Ev t@ vou. Yet there is also a 
suggestion of the theoretical knowledge of monotheism: this is emphasised by the 
addition kal tho GAnOeiac. For at this point the Jew is contrasted with the Gentile who 
is engulfed by the oxétoc of polytheism. Obedience is plainly meant by the yv@otc 

TWV StkcMpLdtov of Barn., 21, 5 and the ywWotg OSU Succtoobvyg of Bam., 5, 4. The | 
same is true of 2 Cl., 3, 1: tic N yw@otc A mpOc aUtdv (God), A tO LN ApveloAat dt OU 
Evyv@pev GUtOv (i.e., Christ); the required Owodoyia, however, consists Ev t@ motslv G 
héyer (2 Cl., 3, 4). We have already seen (— 702) that the Christian liturgy takes over 
the OT and Jewish concept of (Did., 9, 3: 10, 2: Const. Ap., VII, 33-39). In the 

NT itself the concept also occurs with distinctive shades of meaning at 2 C. 2:14; 4:6; 
10:5 (— 710). Whether Lk. 11:52 has this NYT in view in its alteration of Q (cf. Mt. 
22:13) is not certain; there might be a reference to theoretical knowledge of God in 

the Hellenistic sense. There can be no doubt, however, that Lk. 1:77: toU d0Uvan 
yVQotv cMTHpiac TH 400) aUTOU, is meant in the OT sense; the content of owtnpia is 
here elucidated by the Ev Gpéoet GuapttWv aUtWv. Naturally, yvWotc here is not 
theoretical impartation, but either the divinely fashioned acknowledgment of the new 
order of salvation (cf. Is. 59:7 f.; Lk. 19:42, 44, — supra) or more likely an inward 
appropriation or experience ©® God Himself is the Subject of yw@otc in R. 11:33: w 
B&00c¢ xAovTOV Kal Go@iac Kal yvaoeMc HeoU. The expression is OT and Jewish, 
though there is no direct parallel®? It best fits the context to take it on the analogy of 











in the sense of election. That is, the reference 1s to the gracious will of God 
directing history according to His plan. 


Rather curiously, the compound Exiyvwotic has become almost a technical term for 
the decisive knowledge of God which is implied in conversion to the Christian faith. 
The verb, too, 1s often used in this sense (— supra). To be sure, there is no technical 
use in R. 1:28 (tOv Oe0v Eyet Ev Extyvaoet, > 703). This is plain, however, in the 
Past.; cf. 1 Tm. 2; 4 (Qe0U) Oc mavtac AVOpazovc HéLEt oMOA Vat Kal eic Extyvootw 
Oandetac EAGelv; Tt. 1:1; 2 Tm. 2:25; 3:7. In the last two passages the meaning is true 


P. Masp. Papyrus Grecs d épogue Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

Const. Ap. Constitutiones Apostolorum, a collection of early Christian writings (3rd— 
4th century A.D.), ed. F. X. Funk, 1905 ff. 

68 On this pt. cf. y 15:11 Eyvaptod Wot OS0Uc Cac and 97:2: Eyvapicev KUptOs TO 
owtypiov aUtoU Evavtiov TMV EOVOv. Cf. also Lidz. Joh., Il, XVII, n. 2 on ywMotc 

OMTNPLA. 

Past. Pastoral Epistles. 


doctrine as opposed to false. Similarly, Hb. 10:26 speaks of the Exiyv@otc thc 
GinOeiac, while 1 Cl., 59, 2; Mart.Pol., 14, 1; 2 Pt. 1:3, 8; 2:20 mention God or Christ 
as object./° The theoretical element is present in all these cases, yet it is assumed that 
Christian knowledge carries with it a corresponding manner of life. 


Judaism already makes frequent use of €xvty— (both verb and noun) for the 
knowledge of God: Ex. 14:4: Hos. 2:20: 4:1, 6; 5:4: 6:6; Ez. 25:14: y 78:6; Prv. 2:5: Sir. 
23:27; 33 (36):5; Test. N. 4:3; 2 Macc. 3:28: 9:11; Jdt. 9:14: Wis. 5:7 (v/.); 12:27; Sib., 3, 
557; PhiloLeg. All., If, 48; Som., I, 230; Omn. Prob. Lib., 74 (1p0c Extyvmow AAnGeEiac). 
It is just as hard to find any strict distinction between yv@otc and Exiyvwotc in the NT as 
it is in the LXX and Philo (— 703). The same holds good of Justin Dial., 3. 5; Iren., 1, 21. 
4 (MPG, 7, 665a). The yvovtec tOv Oedv of R. 1:21 corresponds to the tOv OeOv Eyew Ev 
Extyvocet of 1:28: and the thv Guaptiav oUK Eyvav el wn 61d vonon of 7:7 to the 61d ydp 
voloD Exiyv@otc Auaptiac of 3:20. Similarly, Exiyvmotc in Phil. 1:9 has exactly the same 
meaning as yo in 1 C. 1:5: R. 15:14. Again. if yy@otc can mean inward appropriation 
(— 706), so. too, can ExiAv@otc in R. 3:20. Again, Extyww@oxew as well as yv@otc can 
have the sense of obedient recognition and insight into the will of God (R. 10:2: cf. v. 3: 
oUY Unet&ynoav and 11:30-32). It is in vain that Origen tries to make a distinction at 
Eph. 1:15 ff.: Al gj yap un TAUTOV EOTL y Wot OcoU Kal ETUVOSIC QeoU. GAr O 
ETLYVOGKOV olovel Avayvepiter O nméAa1 cl6Mc ENeAEANOTO, OGOL Ev EXIYVMOEL Yivovtat 
OcoU néAa1 Ndeoav aUtov (y 21:27 being adduced in support : Epict. uses €xty v@oxKeww 
of the knowledge of God in Diss.. I. 6, 42: 9, 11, but ywao«ew has the same meaning. 
e.g.. I, 3. 2. He uses Exiyvmoic thc GAnPeiac in the same general sense as Philo (— 
supra). Exiyvmotc tOv An&vtov is found in Ep. Ar., 139 and ywookew Anavta in 
Chrysipp. (il, 60. 28. Armim). According to Iren.. L, 21.4 (MPG, 7, 665a) the Marcosites 
teach: civat 6& teArciay AxoAWtTp@oWw aUTNV ay exiyvaow TOU Apprjtov peyé9ove, and in 
Jul.Conv., p. 336c (Hertlein) Hermes says: col 6é ... 66@Ka. TOV TaTépa Midpav 
extyv@vat. Cf. also Porphyr.Abst.. Il, 53: Exvyv@voar 10 Ev tolc OAoIc TULLATATOV Kal TOV 


TO EV TH) OAW AyabOv oirov Kal ZTPOaryopov. 


The Christian view of knowledge is thus largely determined by the OT. An 
obedient and grateful acknowledgment of the deeds and demands of God is linked 
with knowledge of God and what He has done and demands. It is in keeping that this 
Christian knowledge is not a fixed possession but develops in the life of the Christian 
as lasting obedience and reflection. For this reason yv@otc is regarded as a gift of 


Mart. Martyrium. 

Pol. Polycarpi. 

70 PhiloOmn. Prob. Lib., 74 and Epict. Diss., II, 20, 21 are only formal parallels; for 
here Extyvwotc (thc) GANVEiac means knowledge of truth or reality in general. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

71 JThSt, 3 (1902), 399, 26 ff. 

72 Cf. M. Dibelius, Nt liche Studien f G. Heinrici (1914), 176 ff., and on 1 Tm. 2:4 
(Dib. Past.); Wnd. Hb. on 10:26. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LXX (2nd 
or lst century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

Jul. Julian the Apostate (361-363 A.D.), who attempted by a fusion of polytheism and 
Neo-Platonism to restore decaying paganism, Orationes, ed. F.C. Hertlein, 1875 ff.: 
Epistulae, ed. J. Bidez-F. Cumont, 1922. 

Conv. Convivium (eq2; Caesares). 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 


grace which marks the life of the Christian by determining its expression (1 C. 1:5; 
12:8: 2 C. 8: 7; 1 CL, 1, 2: if there is here no supplementary gen., this does not mean 
that we are to assume a technical Hellenistic usage). This explains the many desires 
and demands for (€xt—) yvQ@otc and other statements concerning it. Intrinsically the 
usage is that of popular Greek, and we may always translate “knowledge.” If the 
theoretical element determines the concept, the practical consequences are always 
implied. It is characteristic that the guiding factor is not interest in Christian learning 
but the edification of the community which is to be advanced by the yvWotc< of the 
individual (R. 15:14; 1 C. 14:6; 1 Cl., 48, 5; Did., 11, 2). Phil. 1:9 f. shows plainly 
that reflective enquiry is involved, but it is grounded in love and thus leads to right 
action: Iva n Cy 6a UUOv .. _ TEplooevf Ev Entyvooet Kal TAN aloOyoet, Elc tO 
OOKILOCEW Uudc TA Stapépovta, Iva Ate eldupwvel Kal Ampdokornor. Cf. also Phim. 6: 
Omw< n KOWV@VIOL tlc TMLOTEMS GOV Evepyn|c YEVITAL Ev ETLYVOOEL TOVTOC Aya0oU tOU 
Ev Nulv elc Xptotév. The faith which Phlm. shares is to be effectual in his recognition 
of all that is given to the believer and of what must foster union with Christ when it is 
expressed. That this knowledge of the Gya06v must result in action may be seen from 
what follows. In Col. 1:9 f. Eziyv@otc leads to zepiaathoai Ayiwc toU Kvpiov. The 
new man, who has put away heathen vices, is renewed elc¢ Exityvmow (Col. 3:10). The 
Christian husband lives with his wife kat yv@owv (1 Pt. 3:7). In Barn., 18, 1 ethical 
instruction is a distinctive form of yv@otc and o1oayn, and the description of the 060¢ 
toU WTO in 19:1 is introduced as follows: Eottv oUv A So0Eloa Nulv ywOotc toU 
mepinatelv Ev AUTH towwdtyH: Ayamjoetc tOv noujoavta os ... Cf. also 2 Pt. 1:3, 5 f.; 
3:18; Bam., 2, 3; 21, 5. 





Nevertheless, the theoretical element can be more strongly emphasised. ytva@oKetw 
(or yv@otc) can be specifically theological knowledge. This grows, e.g., out of the 
study of Scripture. ytv@o«etv is used in this way in GI. 3:7; Jm. 2:20; Barn., 7, 1; 14, 
7; 16, 2: and ywWotc, which in Barn., 1, 5 means primarily Christian knowledge in 
general, later denotes the knowledge attained by allegorical exposition of Scripture (6, 
9: 9. 8: 13, 7). Similarly, in 1 Cl., 32, 1; 40, 1 (EyKexv@dtec eic 1a PEON thc Osiac 
yv@oEewc); 41, 4, yvMotc is used for the Christian knowledge won from Scripture. In 
Herm.v., 2, 2, 1 understanding of the mysterious BipAapidtov is yvMotc. The 
understanding of parables or allegories (ibid., 3, 1, 2: 4, 3: s., 5, 3, 1: 9, 5, 3 etc.) is 
yiv@oketv. Realisation that faith implies knowledge of td pwotipta th¢ Bactretac toU 
OcoU (Mt. 13:11 and par.; cf. Wis. 2:22) leads to the idea of ytw@oxewv as ststematic 
theological knowledge. Paul introduces his theological interpretation of baptism at R. 
6:6 with the words toUto YWOOKOVTES Col. shows how faith leads gic EiyVOow TOU 
LvoTHptov toU XptotoU, Ev @ Elow mdvtec ol Onoavpol thc sopias Kal YVOoEWS 
Anxdkpveot (2:2): and the author of Eph., who desires such yv@otc for his readers 
(1:17; 3:19; 4:13), gives more than one example of it (— yvapico). 





73 It does not seem possible to me to make a precise distinction between the Xoyoc 
yvacews and the ,ovoc ae in 1 C. 12:8 (cf. the comm.), whether in respect of 
form or of content. Certainly I do not agree with C. Weizsacker, Das apostol. 
Zeitalter der christ. ae | (1902), 580, that both forms of Adyoc, as forms of 
515077, are to be distinguished from AnoKGdvyic and mpo@nteia. According to 13:2 
and also 14:6 such a sharp differentiation cannot be made. 

Phim. Philemon. 


3. The Influence of Gnostic Usage. 


a. Early Christianity had to develop such yv@otc in conflict not only with 
polytheism but especially with heathen Gnosticism, which in conjunction with the 
Mystery religions competed with its preaching. The result, however, was to bring the 
Christian message into some analogy with heathen Gnosticism and to expose it to the 
acute danger of penetration not merely by Gnostic terminology but by Gnostic 
problems and conceptions. The danger was the more acute in view of the current 
infection of Jewish circles by Gnosticism. Jd., 2 Pt. and | Jn. are not the first writings 
to oppose Gnostic teachers in the Christian communities. Rev. 2:24 is not the first 
statement to the effect that they Eyvwoav td Pabéa toU Latava* The Past. are not 
the first epistles to contend against yevdmvvpoc yvOotc (1 Tm. 6:20). The 
terminology of Col. and Eph. is not the first to be fashioned in opposition to 
Gnosticism.’? Already at Corinth there had been a movement of Gnostic pneumatics, 
and Paul had had to resist their influence. The struggle for speculative wisdom (1 C. 
1:17 ff.), the insistence on yv@otc, on the E€ovoia with which it invested them in 
matters of personal conduct (6:12ff.; 8:1f.), and on demonstrations of a pneumatic 
quality (2 C. 10-13), shows that the opponents were Gnostics: so, too, does the 
tendency towards asceticism (1 C. 7) and the denial of the resurrection of the body (1 
C. 15). Paul for his part maintains the uniqueness of genuine Christian knowledge, but 
in so qos he appropriates to some extent the vocabulary and approach of the 
Gnostics.’© This is shown by the use of yvwWotc in the absolute at 1 C. 8:1, 7, 10 f.: 
13:8. But this brings the antithesis into clear focus. He concedes (1 C. 2:6 ff.) that the 
Christian, too, has a cogia which makes possible for him a ytw@oxetv of the divine 
plan of salvation which is concealed from rulers—a knowledge which penetrates the 
860n toU VeoU because it rests on the divinely given xveUua. He concedes that the — 
KVEVLATIKOG 1s exalted above the — ywvytkodc and 1s judged of no man. But the theme 
of this ytvao«etv is simply the divine act of salvation (td UO toU BeoU yapirobévta. 
Nulv, 2:12). Hence there is no question of vague speculation. Again, this yiv@o«etv is 
achieved only by those who walk according to the mveUua (3:1ff.). That the Gnostic 
does not have a mysterious quality which he can enjoy is shown plainly by | C. 8:1 
ff.: ... el tig Sokel Eyv@KEevat TL, OUTM EyvO KaHWe del yv@vat- El 5é t1¢ AyanG tOV 
Nedv, oOUtTOc Eyvmotat Ux aUtoU ... Here it is plain 1. that the knowledge of the one 
God 1s not theoretical speculation, which allows the one who has it to live according 
to his own caprice (EZovoia, v. 9), but is genuine only when there is corresponding 





74 It is surely obvious that we have here a formula of Gnostic teaching. Probably 
those under rebuke were taking Satan mythology seriously (Ophites, Cainites) and 
drawing licentious deductions from Gnosticism. This is preferable to the view that the 
author is simply twisting the slogan of opponents who really spoke of the Ba®éa toU 
OcoU. 

75 The conflict in Col. is against a false syncretistic and Gnostic teaching. Not merely 
the vocabulary but the cosmological speculation applied in Christological exposition 
is influenced by this antithesis. In Eph. there is no polemic, the vocabulary 1s applied 
in a different direction and ecclesiological conceptions replace the cosmological: cf. 
esp. Dib. Gefbr.; H. Schlier, Christus u. d. Kirche im Epheserbrief pe 

76 Cf. esp. Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 258 ff.; 333 ff.; Bousset, Kyrios Chf., 113 ff.; 
130 ff. For a different view, cf. K. Deissner, P/s. u. d. Mystik seiner Zé4t(1921): A. 
Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Pls. (1930). 


Gyan; 2. that dyardv tOv Oedv is not a mystical relationship to God but finds 
expression in brotherly love: and 3. that ytv@oxetv does not arise from within man but 
is grounded in God's knowledge of man (note the surprising substitution of the 
passive for the active). That this knowledge of God is His election of grace, and that 
Eyv@otat (Ux aUTOU) is thus to be understood in terms of OT Y7°, is beyond 
question. There is an analogous case in Gl. 4:9: vUv 5€ yvévtec Dedv, UOAAOV 5E 
yvmobévtec Ut aUtoU. Since knowledge here is the wholly non-mystical knowledge 
imparted by missionary preaching, yvmoOAvat1 can only have the same sense as KANotc 
and Exhoyn elsewhere. Opposition to Gnosticism may also be seen in | C. 13. The 








yvWMotc given to faith is not to be equated here with OT NYT. The absolute use in v. 8 
shows that it 1s viewed, on the Gnostic analogy, as a pneumatic capacity for 
knowledge. This much is conceded. Nevertheless, 1. this yv@otc is set under Gyéan, 
without which it 1s worthless; and 2. it 1s described as something provisional and 
inadequate which will pass away, whereas miotic, EAmic and Ayaan remain. Gnostic 
piety is surpassed by Gydzn and eschatological faith, yv@otc is not the true 
relationship to God. Indeed, there is no direct relationship to God as Gnosticism 
claims, at any rate in this life. When Paul uses Extyv@oovat for the future relationship, 
he is certainly adopting Gnostic usage ’7 But the term is robbed of its Gnostic 
significance by the phrase KaOW¢ Kal ExeyvaoOnv, which is to be understood as in 1 
C. 8:3 and GI. 4:97 





Similarly it might be shown that in the struggle against Gnostic pneumatics in 2 C. 
Paul adopts the Gnostic approach and describes his own calling in terms of the 
dissemination of yv@otc. But the objective genitives used with yv@otc show that it is 
primarily acknowledgment (2:14; 4:6; 10:5). In the passage Phil. 3:8 ff., which also 


77 A Rabbi would have spoken of “seeing” God, though not in the sense of ecstatic 
and mystical vision, cf. R. Bultmann, ZNW, 29 (1930), 186 ff. Paul does indeed 
begin: BAémopev yAp Aptt, but the continuation: Aptt ywwaoKe, shows that in the 
chapter he is discussing the Gnostic problem. 

78 Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 383 ff. seems to me to be right in his view that in | C. 
13:13 Paul is wrestling against a formula of Gnostic origin, in which yv@otc is a 
divine power which in company with other powers (miotic, EAmic, Gydzn) constitutes 
the pneumatic man and establishes his immortality. Paul not only rejects the 
description of such magnitudes as duvets (or oto1yela) but reduces the number to 
three by the exclusion of yv@otc. On this discussion, cf. also R. Reitzenstein, Historia 
Monachorum u. Historia Lausiaca (1916), 100 ff.; 242 f.; Histor. Zeitschr., 116 
(1916), 189 ff.; NGG (1916), 367 ff.; (1917), 130 ff.; E. Norden, Agnostos Theos 
(1913), 352 ff; A. v. Hamack, Preuss. Jahrb., 161 1916), 1 ff.; M. Dibelius, 
Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil., 30 (1913), 1041 f.; P. Corssen, Sokrates, NF’, 7 (1919), 18 
ff. On the other hand, Reitzenstein 1s obviously wrong in his derivation of the 
correspondence between knowing God and being known by Him (1 C. 8:3; 13:12; GI. 
4:9) from mystic usage. Corp. Herm., X, 15 (— 694) is no true analogy, for the oUK 
dpa dyvoel tOv AvOpwxov O OEedc does not really refer, as Paul does, to the act of God 
which in its concrete fulfilment («KXNotc) is the foundation of the knowledge of the 
individual: it is conceived very generally. Similarly, there is no material parallel in 
Porphyr.Marc., 13 (co@0c SE GvOpwrnoc ... yiwHoKetat UO HeoU) since God's 
knowledge is here grounded in the conduct of the codec. 








contains Gnostic expressions, Paul undoubtedly borrows from the Gnostics in 
describing the yv@otcs XptotoU InooU as a distinctive mark of the Christian. But this 
yv@ otc corresponds to the resolve to renounce menowWEévat Ev oapki (v. 4ff.) and 
consists in the knowledge of Christ as the Lord. The existential character of this 
emerges plainly in the fact that this resolve is not made once and for all but must be 
continually renewed (v. 12ff.). In v. 9f. yv@otc is explained as cUpeO Avan, i.e., being 
drawn into God's saving act in virtue of miottc, which never possesses its object but 
looks to God on the one side and to the future on the other. Hence yv@vau (v. 10) is 
not withdrawal from existence in earthly history but experience of the Svvayte thc 
Gvactéoemc aUtoU and the Kowovia TOV zaOnUGtOV aUtTOU within historical life (cf. 
2 C. 4:7 ff.), which for the Christian is changed by the event of salvation and behind 
which stands the E€avaotactc EK vexpWv (v. 11). That all this is very different from 
Gnosticism is finally illustrated by the fact that Paul is not describing individual 
experiences but the character of Christian existence in general. 








b. A greater role is played by ytv@oxew in John’s Gospel and | John 
(Extytv@oKew does not occur, nor, perhaps intentionally, yv@otc) than in any other 
early Christian writings. Apart from its ordinary use, the word here denotes 
emphatically the relationship to God and to Jesus as a personal fellowship in which 
each is decisively determined by the other in his own existence. As the relationship 
between the Father and the Son, which elsewhere can be described as elvat Ev (In. 
10:38; 14:11; 17:21; cf. esp. 1 Jn. 2:3, 5; 5:20) and even Ev elvat (In. 10:30), is a 
mutual yitvmo«etv, so is the relationship between Jesus and His own (Jn. 10:14f., 27; 
cf. 7:29; 8:55), which can also be described as oivot Ev (In. 15:1 ff; 17:21). But if the 
one who knows is determined in his existence by the one who 1s known, the meaning 
of knowledge is determined by the nature of the one who is known. Because God and 
the Son are and have Gor (5:26), it is aldviocg Gan to know God and Jesus Christ 
(17:3), and it “sufficeth” to be shown the Father (14:8). Thus it 1s obvious that 
yivmoKetv 1s the supreme and true mode of being. But it is also obvious that materially 
this is understood to be Gyan. God is Ayan, so that the man who is related to Him is 
related as one who loves (1 Jn. 4:8, 16). To be determined by love is thus a criterion 
of the knowledge of God (1 Jn. 4:7 f.; cf. 4:20f.), as also of belonging to Jesus (Jn. 
13:35). Like ytwao«etv, Gyandv determines the relationship between the Father and 
the Son (Jn. 3:35; 10:17; 15:9; 17:23 f., 26 and 14:31), and also between Jesus and 
His own (13:1, 34; 14:21 ff.; 15:12, 17). Hence it 1s plain that ytwmoKetv does not 
mean the knowledge of investigation, observation or speculation, nor of mystical 
vision remote from historical contacts or action; it achieves concrete expression in 
historical acts. The Gyézn of God for the Kdooc is actualised in the sending of the 
Son (Jn. 3:16; 1 Jn. 4:9 f.), and the Gydzn of Jesus in obedience to the Father and 
service for the world or for His own (Jn. 14:31; 13:1 ff; 15:9, 12 f.). Since the 
knowledge of Jesus or of God expresses itself accordingly in GyazQv, observing the 
commandments (which have in Gyéan their content) might also be called a criterion 
of ywooketv (1 Jn. 2:3—-5; cf. 3:6). Yet yiooKetv, as determination by God or Jesus, is 
Gyann not merely in GyaxGv as loving action but also in awareness of being loved. 
The saying: weivate Ev th Ayah) th Eu (15:9) can signify abiding both in being 
loved and in loving (cf. 17:26: 1 Jn. 4:16). Indeed, the former, and awareness of it, are 
the basis of the latter (1 Jn. 4:10). The phrase ka0@c Nyaranou Unde (In. 13:34; 15:12) 
means “on the basis of the fact that I have loved you.” This means that yivwoxetv has 
primarily the sense of the recognition and reception of love, 1.e., miotic. But this 








shows again that the ytva@oKetv which is orientated to God, which thus brings Cay to 
man (17:3: 14:8 — supra) and which the Son has been sent to make possible (1:18; 
17:4ff.), does not connote a direct relationship to God but has its object in revelation, 
in Jesus. Direct knowledge of God is excluded (1:18), and all pretended knowledge is 
tested by the appearance and claim of Jesus (5:37f.; 7:28 f.; 8:19). God does not exist 
apart from revelation”? Jesus, however, is revelation for the sinful KOou0c. To see and 
confess Him is to see the Father (14:7—9; cf. 14:20; 1 Jn. 5:20). To know Him, 
however, 1s not merely to have information concerning the circumstances of His life 
(6:42; 7:28). It is to know His unity with the Father (10:38; 14:20; 16:3). Nor does 
this mean a mystical relationship with Jesus. It means understanding Him in His 
obedience and love. It means seeing in Him the Gytoc toU Neo, i.e., the One whom 
God has sent and who has sanctified Himself for the world (14:31; 6:69; 17:3, 18f.). 
He is also present as such in the proclamation of the community, so that 1t may be 
said: O ytv@oKwv TOV NeOv AKovet NUDV, Oc OUK Eotiv Ex toU NeoU OUK AkovEer NUDV 
(1 Jn. 4:6; cf. 3:1). The same is true of the GiAoc mapaKAntoc, i.e., of the Spirit who is 
at work in the Church's preaching. The world does not know Him, but the community 
does, because He determines its being (14:17). 





Since yiv@o«etv thus means acceptance of the divine act of love in Jesus, and 
obedience to its demand, it might appear that Johannine yimo«et corresponds to OT 
YT. There is indeed a relationship, but we can also see the distinctiveness of the 
Johannine view when we realise that it is paradoxically building on the ytv@oKew of 
Hellenistic Gnosticism. This emerges |. in the way in which it can be combined or 
used interchangeably with verbs of seeing (e.g., Jn. 14:7—9, 17, 19 f.; 1 Jn. 3:6; 4:14). 
The author is obviously opposed to those who allege a non-historical vision and 
knowledge of God ®° But he accepts their approach. What they seek will be 
accomplished, but very differently. It also emerges 2. in the apparently dogmatic way 
in which Ott- statements describe the content of ytv@oxetv. There is battle for a 
dogma (a d16ayn, Jn. 7:16 f.), 1.e., the dogma of the divine sonship of Jesus (7:26: 
10:38; 14:20: 16:3; 17:7 f£., 23, 25 etc.). Certainly what is at issue 1s the historical 
nature of revelation. But this leads to the offence of dogmatic knowledge. We cannot 
omit this trait in our depiction of Johannine ytv@oxev. It emerges 3. in the fact that 
obedience (Gyanv) is called the criterion of ytwaoKew (— 711). This means that the 
author does not identify it with ywookew (cf. YT’). His polemical thesis that 
yivooketv 1s actualised in obedience (esp. in | Jn.) is paradoxical in relation to the 
presupposed concept. Finally, 1t emerges 4. in the distinctive interrelating of motevetv 
and yivwoKetv. That ytv@oetv denotes a full and true relation to the object may be 
seen from the fact that only ywa@ox«ew and not motevet is used of the mutual 
relationship of the Father and the Son. In the relationship of man to God, or to 
revelation, miotevetv denotes the first movement which, if maintained, has promise of 
viwookewv (In. 8:31 f. > Gdjdeta:; 10:38; cf. 14:20). Faith alone, which is constantly 
required by Jesus, is the doing of the will of God which is followed by yww@oketv (Jn. 
7:17). ywaox«et is impossible where the Word is not heard (8:43), 1.e., where faith 1s 





79 This is absolutely true, and is the meaning of Jn. 1:1 ff. God was never without the 
— hoyoc, so that it has always been true: O Kd6op10¢ aUTOV OUK Eyvm (Jn. 1:10). Since 
odpé Eyéveto this is true in a special sense: there is no knowledge of God apart from 
Jesus. Cf. R. Bultmann, Z. d. Z., 6 (1928), 11 f€ 

80 1 Jn. makes it quite evident that the opponents are Gnostics. 





refused (cf. Jn. 5:24; 6:60 with 6:64, 69; 12:46—48; 17:8: to hear or to receive the 


Word is to believe). In John, therefore, miotevetv corresponds to the OT YT’, while 
yivaoket lies beyond. Far from signifying obedience or grateful submission, it is 
promised to these acts®! This does not mean, of course, that the object of ytv@o«e Is 
different from that of motevetv. Nor does it mean that ytvmo«ewv is a higher stage of 
development at which there 1s possession of what 1s known. The normal movement 
from miotevetv to ytvooKetv (6:69; 8:31 f.; 10:38) can be reversed, ytvwoKetv gives 
miotevetv new power (16:30; 17:7f.: cf. 1 Jn. 4:16: cf. Tob. 14:4 &). True faith, 1.e., 
the faith which “abideth,” contains yww@o«ew within itself (cf. 1 Jn. 2:4 with 6). 
YiVMOKELV 1s a constitutive element in motevetv. It is faith’s own understanding, 
identical with the yapé& which no longer needs to “ask” (Jn. 15:11; 16:22—24) but for 
which the Word of Jesus has the character of mapproia rather than mapomia (16:25, 
29). 





On the basis of his distinctive conception of the knowledge of God John can both 
vary and deepen the traditional use (— 705) of ywooxew (trv GAjPetav) for 
conversion to Christianity. 


c. There has been much dispute concerning the interpretation of Mt. 11:27 and 
par.: mavta pot mapedoOyn UXO TOU matpd¢ Lov, Kal OUSdEls EtywaHoket TOV VIOV El UN 
O matip, OUSE TOV matépa Tic Emtywaoxet El LN O vVIOc Kal W EAv PovANatat O vIOc 
Gnoxadwyar (the Lucan version differs only in style). Apart from Mk. 13:32, this 
verse, with its reference to the Son in the third person, stands quite alone in the 
Synoptists, though it has affinities with Johannine usage. It hardly seems to have any 
original connection with the neighbouring verses (25f.; 28-30); the latter have no par. 
in Lk82 The text is uncertain, since the order of the statements which describe the 
mutual knowledge of Father and Son varies in the tradition, and the statement that no 
one knows the Father but the Son is perhaps a later addition. If it 1s original, then the 
relationship between the Father and the Son is here described as in John, and the view 
of knowledge 1s necessarily the same. But even if it is not genuine, the ETLYIVMOKELW 
can be understood only in the Johannine sense, for in view of the kal @ Edv — 


AnoKkadvwat, the ExtytvmoKetv cannot be equivalent to the OT . Here then, as in 
Jn., we have Gnostic terminology, and the question whether this is an authentic saying 


81 For this reason Jn. differs from Paul in not using ywwa@o«et for God's electing, 
though he has the thought of election (6:70; 13:18; esp. 15:16, 19). In 10:14f., 27, the 
knowledge of Jesus does not precede or underlie that of His disciples (note the 
difference in tense from Paul). It corresponds to theirs and is contemporary with it. 
The relationship is that of mutual ytv@oxewv. In this respect he obviously follows 
Gnostic usage (— 694, and R. Bultmann, ZNW, 24 (1925), 117 f.). Only in 8:32; 


14:31; 17:23 may we see the OT concept of ¥7°. The world will one day realise to its 


horror (cf. the €Xéyyew which the napaKAntoc will exercise, 16:8—11) that Jesus is the 
Revealer; cf. Is. 41:20; 43:10: — 698. 
82 Bultmann Trad., 171 f. 


of Jesus must be discussed along the same lines as the relation of the Johannine 
sayings to the Synoptic®3 


F. The Later Development of the Usage. 


The works of the Apologists yield nothing distinctive. Except in quotations from the 
OT, they follow popular usage, i.e., ywaokew and yw@otc (or Extywookew and 
ExiyvMotc) always denote theoretical knowledge. primarily as knowledge of God or of the 
d1Get0. or Christ®4 then as knowledge attained from Scripturess and finally as theological 
knowledge? The battle against Gnosis and wrestling with Greek philosophy led the 
Alexandrians to reconstruct the view of gnosis and to distinguish between aiotic and 
yv@o1c, not as John does, but in such sort that yvotc is regarded as a higher stage of 
Christian life: the yywotiKkoc is the téAetoc. Here we have a distinctive but obscure 


combination of the Greek conception of knowledge and the Gnostic view of the vision of 
God. 





That ziotic and yvWotc are linked is often stated incidentally and with no attempt at 
delimitation (Corp. Herm., IV, 4: IX, 10; Porphyr.Marc., 21—24; Just.Dial.. 69, 1). The 


83 It is worth noting that Str.-B. on Mt. 11:27 cannot adduce any par., and that the 
Rabb. par. in Schl. Mt., 384 merely illustrate the OT and Jewish concept of ’? NYT. 
The Hellenistic nature of Extywookew in Mt. 11:27, with which we may compare the 
par. Jul.Conv., 336c mentioned on — 707, is strongly felt by the Jewish exegete C. G. 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels 2 II (1927), 175 f. Dalman WJ, I, 158 f., who also 
regards the oUSE O vIOc éi LN O zatHp of Mk. 13:32 as an addition, feels that the 
absolute use of “the Father” and “the Son” is non-Jewish, and therefore regards the 
statement as a very general one, 1.c., as “reference to something which is true of every 
father and son, and which may thus be applied to Jesus and His Father as well.” This 
is quite impossible. Perhaps there 1s a suggestion of Gnostic terminology in the mévta 
wot mapedso0n, cf. Corp. Herm., I, 32: eUAoyntOc € natEP: O GOc AVOpwnoc 
ovvayiacew cot BovAEtat, Ka0W> mapé5MKac AUTM@ tHV mdoav EEovoiav. Apart from 
the comm., cf. A. Harnack, “Spriiche und Reden Jesu” in Beitr. z. Einl. in d. NT, I 
(1907), 189 ff.; Norden, Agnostos Theos, 277 ff.; J. Weiss, Nt.liche Studien fiir G. 
Heinrici (1914), 120 ff.; Bousset, Kyrios Christ, 45 ff. 

OT Old Testament. 

84 E.g., Aristid., 15, 3: Athenag.Suppl., 13, 1: Just.Apol., I, 19, 6; Dial., 14, 1; 20, 1; 
Tat.Or. Graec., 12, 4; 13, 1; 19, 2: 42, 1; ywooKew td toU XptotoU Stdéyuata, 
Just.Apol., I, 2, 2; absol. of Christian knowledge, Just.Dial., 39, 5. On the possibility 
of philosophical knowledge of God, cf. Just.Dial., 3 ff. 

85 E.g., Just.Dial., 27,4; 69, 1; 99, 3; 112, 3. 

86 Cf. Just.Dial., 74, 3: toUc ... yvovtac TO owmTHptov TOUTO WwOTHpLoOV, TOvTEoTL TO 
ma00c¢ TOU Xptotou. 

Corp. Corpus Hermeticum, collection of Hermetic writings (Poimandres and others), 
late anonymous products of Hellenistic-Egyptian mysticism, the teachings of which 
may be found already in the Ist century A.D., ed. W. Scott, 1924. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Marc. Ad Marcellam. 





Christian Gnostics were the first to attempt a clear formulation. They were forced to do 
this because they wished to maintain their own position within the Church and had thus to 
recognise the ordinary Christians who were not yv@ottkot (1VEDWATIKOL, TEAELOL) as those 


who had xiotic but not yw@ouc. In this connection the word — ywoyikdc, originally the 
opposite of zvevuatikdc, came to denote a new category midway between the 
mvevwatiKos and the capKikoc. According to Cl. Al.Strom., II, 3, 10, the use of totic and 
yw @otc for two different stages goes back to Valentinus. Cl. and Orig. accepted it as a 
basis for their scientific and speculative theology in the Church. If ziottc is a yw@oc 
GUVTOLLOS TOV KATENELYOVTOV, YVDotc is the AnddEl~Etc TOV 510 AiotEMe TAPEULEVOV 
th niotet ExotKosopovuEevy (Cl. Al.Strom., VII, 10, 57: cf. 55 f.). ziottc is N zpa@tH TPOc 
cotnptiav veUotc (ibid., II, 6, 31), but zAgov 6é Eott ToU ztoteU cat 10 yw@vat (ibid., VI. 
14, 109). The movement is Ek miotewc cic yvou. but always in such a way that ziottc is 
never wholly without yv@otc and yv@otc is never Avev nioteme (ibid, II, 6, 31; V. 1. 1). 
so that it is possible to speak of ziotic ywmotun) or ExtotyHpLovun (ibid.. VI. 9. 76: IL, 11, 
48). yWOorc leads to fulfilment, to vision (ibid, VI, 7, 61. 12, 98). and when it is said that 
it leads to dyéxy (ibid., VII, 10, 55 and 57) this yarn YV@OTUK (ibid., VI. 9. 73 and 75) 
is identical with 0ewpia. This yvMotc can never be lost: oUzote oUV Ayvou yivetat f 

yw @otc OUSE LEeTAaPGAAEL TO AyabOv sic KaKdv (ibid., VII, 12. RY. 


7 ‘4 se 
KOTAYWOOKO, AKATAYVMOTOG. 


In Gk. usage kataywoaketwv means “to note.” “to see something (bad) in someone.” 
“to catch someone” (cf. the pap.). “to see accurately.” especially “to know to be guilty.” 


Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914: ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

87 On the mysterious conception of yv@otc in Cl. Al. > 694-696, cf. Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen, 133 ff. In its practical exercise, yvWotc is for him theological 
science or speculation as Katd tv ExontiKNv Vewpiav yvWMotc which follows the 
KaVWV tho mapaddceac (Strom., I, 1, 15). In Orig. who distinguishes between ziottc 
and yv@otc in the same way as Cl. Al. (e.g., Comm. in Joh., XIX, 3, 16 f.), there is a 
greater emphasis on the scientific character of yv@otc. Cf. also the discussion ti 
POTEpOV, TN] yvWMotc A N miottc in Bas.Ep., 235 (MPG, 32, 872). 

* KatayiwvM@oKka@. Apart from the lex., cf. Deissmann NB, 28f.; Nageli, 47; F. W. 
Mozley Exp., 8, Ser. [IV (1912), 143f.; Dib. Past. on Tt. 2:8. 

Gk. Greek. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 





“to judge” (as often in the pap.). sometimes in the sense of self-judgment (cf. Moult.- 
Mill.), and then “to take a low view of.” “to despise” (cf. the pap-). 


The word is rare in the LXX. It means “to condemn” at Dt. 25:1 (for YW hiph in 
antith, to Suca1oUv, “to acquit”) and Sir. 14:2: wakdptoc OU OU Katéyv@ N yoy aUtoU 
(Heb. TOM pi). It apparently means “to scorn” at Prv. 28:11 and Sir. 19:5. It is used of 


self-judgment at Sir. 14:2 and Job 42:6 & (for ON/); Ez. 16:61 & (for 075). and also 
Test. G. 5:3: oUy Um CAAov KataywaokdLevoc GAA U0 thc Idiac Kapdiac. This 
usage recurs in the NT at 1 Jn. 3:20 f.: Ott EGv KataywookN NuOv A Kapdia, Ott 
usiCav Eotiv O OE0c Kapdiac Nu Kal ywooket meavta, where the play of words 
shows that some element of knowledge is still felt to be present. dyamntoi, dv 1 
Kapdta LN KOTOYWoOoK! TAppNotov EXOMEV mpOc tOv Oedv. Cf. also Act. Thom., 94, p. 
207, 11 f.: paxdéptot ol Aytot, Wv al yoyal oUdSénoTE EADTOV KatéyvaodvThe 
meaning in Gl. 2:11 is hard to determine: KATO TpOcMROV AUTH AvtéotHv Ott 
Kateyv@opévoc Nv Vet. Lat. has reprehensus, the Vg and Ambstr. reprehensibilis. We 
might render “detected,” or better “condemned” or “judged,” though the reference is 
not to official judgment but to what is meant in R. 14:23: 0 5€ StakptwopEvoc EAvV 
oayn Kataxékpita (Jn. 3:18 1s different) or in Jos.Bell., 2, 135, where the Essenes 
reject the oath: Ndy ydp KateyvOo0ai pacw tOv AntotobmeEvov Siya NEoU. 





The meaning is “to condemn” or “to despise” in Dg.. 10, 7: tote tc anétNC TOU 
KOOLOD Kal Thc NAGVIS KatayVMoN. Otav TO GANIDc Ev OUpav@ Cv ExtyvWe. 


dkattkyvMotoc means “one against whom no fault can be alleged. and therefore no 
accusation alleged or sustained.” In Gk. it is found only in inscriptions and pap. of the 
imperial period (Nageli. 47), where it is often linked with Gueuztoc. In the LXX it occurs 
only at 2 Macc. 4:47: oltwec ... AzeA0ONoaV AKat&yvwotot, and in the NT monly at Tt. 
2:8: (napeyOuevoc) ... AOyov Uytf]) AKat&yvwotov. 


Moult.-Mill. JH. Moulton and G. Milligan, 7he Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
1915 ff. 

| On the different forms of construction, cf. the lex. and grammars. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Test. G. Testament of Gad. 

NT New Testament. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

2 There is a materially instructive par. to the use of kataytvmoKk@ for self-criticism in 
Stob.Ecl., II, 558, 1 f.: Anup@vaé Epwrndelc mote NpSato mirooogelv "OteE 
KaTaYyLyV@oKetv" Eon "EuavtoU Npéaunv." 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

Veg Vulgate. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 


TPOYWOOKG, TPOYVG Gc.” 


TpOyiv@okew usually means “to know beforehand” as human foresight or cleverness 
makes this possible (Eur.Hipp., 1072 f.. Thuc.. II, 64. 6; Plat.Resp.. [V. 426c: 
Hippocr.Progn., 1). though any real foreknowledge of destiny is concealed from man 
(Hom. Hymn. Cer., 256 f.). In the LX X zpoyww@oxew is ascribed to cogia at Wis. 8:8. 
Similarly Philo speaks of a zpoywoxew tiT@v perAdOvtov (through dreams) in Som.., I. 
2. There is a peculiar passive use at Wis. 6:13: @Odvet (sc. Gogia) TOUc ExWWvuOUVTUaC 
TpoyvaoONvat. “it comes to those who long for it, letting itself be known beforehand.” 
Cf. 18:6: Exeivy A VUE (of the destruction of the firstborn) zpoeyvaoby zatpa&ow Nov. 


In the NT zpoytv@oxevv 1s referred to God. His foreknowledge, however, is an 
election or foreordination of His people (R. 8:29; 11:2) or Christ (1 Pt. 1:20) (— 
VIVMOKW, 698: 706) In Herm.m., 4, 3, 4 it simply means God's foreknowledge (cf. 
mpoyv@otys in 2 Cl., 9, 9). On the basis of prophecy the word mpoytv@oxew can be 
used of believers in 2 Pt. 3:17, as also in Herm:s., 7, 5 > ExAéyo. 


Another possible meaning in Gk. is that of knowing earlier, 1.¢., than the time 
speaking (cf. Demosth., 29, 58: Aristot.Rhet., II, 21, p. 1394b, 11; Jos.Bell., 6, 8). 
This 1s found in Ac. 26:5, where the meaning is strengthened by the addition of 
Gvabev. 


* TPOyIV@OKw, TpPOyvmotc. L. Edelstein, mepl Géomv (Ptoblemata, IV), 1931, 60ff.; E. 
F. K. Miller, Die giittliche Zuvorersehung und Erwahlung (1892). 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.c.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Hipp. Hippolytus. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Hippocr. Hippocrates, of Cos (c. 460 B.c.), the founder of the scientific medicine of 
the Greeks. The authenticity of many of the works handed down under his name is 
disputed, ed. E. Littré, 1839 ff.; J. Ilberg and H. Kiihlewein, 1899 ff.; J. L. Heiberg in 
Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 1927. 

Progn. Prognosticum. 

Hom. Hymn. ad Cererem. 

Som. De Somniis. 

1 On the underlying apocalyptic world view in 1 Pt. 1:20 (xpoeyvaopévov LEV 7pO0 
KataRoAN> KOoLov Mavepmbévtoc SE Ex EoyGtov TWV ypovev), cf. esp. 4 Esr. 6:1 ff. 
and the comm. of R. Knopf and H. Windisch, ad loc. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

m. mandata. 

s. similitudines. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Rhet. Rheftorica. 


In Justin God’s zpoytw@oxew is His foreknowledge (Apol.. I, 28. 2 etc.) and the 
MPOEyvM@opEevot are believers (Apol.. I. 45. 1 etc.). The polemic against determinism. 
however, shows that the OT view has been abandoned (Dial., 140, 4). As One who simply 
knows beforehand, God is called zpoyv@otye in Apol.. I, 44, 11 etc.. as is also Christ in 
Dial., 35, 7; 82, 1. There is also reference to prophetic foreknowledge in Apol., 1. 43, 1; 
49. 6 etc. Tat.Or. Graec., 19. 3 speaks of Apollo in the same terms. so that what we have 
here is the Gk. understanding. 


mpoyv@oic in Greek means “advance knowledge” (a technical term in medicine 
from the time of Hippocrates). It is found in the LX X at Jdt. 9:6 with reference to the 
predeterminative knowledge of God. 





The reference is to prophetic foreknowledge at Jdt. 11:19; Jos.Ant.. 8, 234 and 418; 
15, 373 (the Essene Menaem azpoyvmow Ex OeoU tOv pEAAOvtMV Eyov) etc. For Justin 
God’s zpoyvaotc is His foreknowledge (Dial., 92, 5; 134. 4): and among the gifts of the 
Spirit he lists the rveUna zpoyvacEewc instead of prophecy (Dial., 39, 2). There is a 
similar definition in Cl. Al.Strom., II, 12. 54, 1: f zpognteta mpdyvaoic Eotw, Nf SE 
WOOIC TPOOMHtEetac vonotc. That the Greek Christians understood the concept in mantic 
terms may be seen from Tat.Or. Graec., 1, 1, where the zpdyvmotc 610 TOV Aotépov is 
parallel to 61° Oveip@v wavtun (cf. Preis. Zaub., VII, 294), and from Cl. Al. Strom., I, 21, 
133. 1 f., where pavtiKy and zpoyv@otc are parallel. The miraculous element in prophetic 
TPOyva@otc is described in Ps.-Clem. Hom., II, 11: Gyvowe yap ywOow oUK Op00c Kpivet, 
Ate Sf oUte ywWotc mpOyvMow AANODc Kpivew TéEQvKEV. GAA’ N TPOyv@otc TOlc 
dyvooUow napéyet TAY yw Mow. 





OVYYVOMN. 


In Gk. the verb ovyytv@oxew means “to think the same as someone.” “to agree.” then 
“to yield.” “to recognise.” “to accept.” “to be aware.” and “to pardon" is found in the 
LXX only in 2 Macc. 14:31 in the sense of “to perceive” or “to be aware,” and in 4 Macc. 
8:22 in the sense of “to pardon” (cf. ovyyv@povelv in 4 Macc. 5:13, as also Ign.Tr., 5. 1). 
Jos. has ovyytv@oxet for “to know (with others)” and “to pardon” (Ant., 6, 93: Bell.. 1. 
167) and ovyywaokew Eavt@ for “to be aware (in conscience)” (Ant.. 1, 46). 
OvyyVMotOdc is used in Wis. 6:6: 13:8 of one who deserves pardon: cf. Jos.Ant., 7, 285 
etc.: Just.Dial., 65, 2. In Christian literature the verb is first found in Ign.R., 6, 2 in the 
sense of “to agree”: then in Athen. Suppl., 18. 1 in the sense of “to pardon.” “to forbear.” 


Apol. Apologia. 

Tat. Tatian, of Syria, won to Christianity in Rome by Justin, author c. 152 of an 
address to the Greeks in which he sharply attacks Greek culture, ed. E. Goodspeed in 
Die Altesten Apologeten, 1914. 

Or. Oratio ad Graecos. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Preis. Zaub. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 1928 f¢. 

Ps.-Clem. Hom. Pseudoclementine Homilies, a narrative describing and defending the 
doctrine of the apostle Peter, ed. P. A. de Lagarde, 1865. 

1 Cf. Eur.Ion 1440: ovyyvacetat ydp O OEdc. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Tr. Troades. 

R. ad Romanos. 





The noun ovyyv@py in Gk. means “agreement,” “forbearance.” “pardon” (often with 
Eve. “to pardon”, though also “to deserve pardon”). Aristot. defines it in Eth. Nic., IV, 
11, p. 1143a, 23 as ywa@uy Kpitikh toU EntetKoUc Oph). That it was highly valued is 
shown by the saying (Diog. L.. I, 76) quoted in Cl. Al.Strom., II, 15, 70: ovyyv@uy 
TWLMPlAc KpEeioowv. In the LXX it occurs in 2 Macc. 14:20 as “patience”. also in Sir. 
Prol., 11, Swete and 3:13 in the expression ovyyvaunv Evel. “to exercise patience.” Cf. 
also Ign.R., 5:3. In Joseph, it is used for “pardon” in Ant., 6, 144 etc.; also in PhiloSpec. 
Leg.. II, 196 (the opp. of KoA aoic). sometimes, as also the verb, with reference to sins 
Katd Gyvouav, Spec. Leg., II, 35: Vit. Mos.. I, 273: Flacc., 7; and cf. on this pt. 
Aristot.Eth. Nic., III, 2, p. 1111la, 2; Polyb., XII, 7. 6: tolg uev yYAp Kat Gyvouav 
wevdoypapoUow Eapev delv 6OpOMow cULEVIKNV Kal ovyyvanty ECaKodovbely, tolc 6€ 
KaTd TpoaipEeow Anupaitytov KOTIVyOPtav (cf. XV. 19, 3) and Max. Tyr., 33, 3a: the 
yoy is EAcewn wEv TOU 1a00vc. ovyyvwotOc SE Thc Ayvoiac. 


In the NT it occurs only at 1 C. 7:6: toUto 5€ Aéym KaTA ovyyvauny, OU Kat 
Eitayyv, obviously in the sense of “forbearance” or “concession.” Though the 
context might support “personal opinion,” there is no example of this; yva@n is the 
word used in such cases. 


Cf. katd ovyyva@u in Tat.Or. Graec., 20, 1. In Just.Dial., 9. 1 ovyyv@pn means 
“pardon” (ovyyv@uy oot... Kal gebei oot). 


youn. 


On the Gk. usage, — 691. n. 7 and 9. Most of the senses, apart from “reason.” are 
attested in Jewish and Christian literature. though the term is comparatively rare in the 
LXX. It is hard to differentiate the various nuances with any precision. 


Eth. Nic. Ethica Nicomachea. 

Diog. Diogenes Laertius, author in the 3rd century A.D. of a not very critical history of 
Greek philosophy in 10 books, ed. H. G. Huebner, 1828. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Spec. De Specialibus Legibus. 

opp. oppositum. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

Flacc. [n Flaccum. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Max. Tyr. Maximus of Tyre, in Rome at the time of Commodus (180-192 A.D.), 
Sophist and wandering philosophical orator, an eclectic Platonist with Cynical and 
Stoic tendencies, author of philosophical essays in the style of diatribes (OtaAéCeEtc), 
ed. H. Hobein, 1910. - 

691, n. This may relate to skill like t6E@v or alyufc> EU eldac, morEutia Epya eldévan, 
Hom. Il., 2, 718; 15, 525; 7, 236, but also to all aspects of human conduct,0 e.g., ota 
eldévat, “to be friendly disposed” (Hom.Od., 3, 277), or yapw eldévan, “to be grateful” 
(frequently, though cf. also yapw ywoo«etv), or 0épt0ta or GNEeniotta (Hom. I1., 5, 
761: Od., 9, 189), though also 0€t0tac ytwaoketv (Theogn., 1141 f.). Similarly 
Yvan can mean “reason,” “reasonableness” or “insight” (Theogn., 1171 f.; Heracl. 





1. “Disposition,” “will.” As we find dtxaia and eUyevnc yvoun in the LXX (Prv. 
2:16; 4 Macc. 9:27), so we find Gya0r) yveun in Barn., 21, 2 (cf. Ditt. Sy?l.75, 28 [4 
28/7 B.C.]: ywowac Aya0dc Eyetv). Here the meaning is “disposition,” as in Jos.Ant., 2, 
97: 13, 416. The same rendering best fits the cic 0eOv yvun of Ign.R., 7, 1; Phid., 1, 
2, or the Ev 0eW yvaun of Ign. Pol., 1, 1, also the ywaun of God in Ign -Eph., 3, 2: R., 
8. 3 etc. or of Jesus Christ in Eph., 3, 2 (here He is also called the ywOpy toU pwatpdc), 
while katd OeoU yv@pnv (Jos.Ant., 15, 144; cf. Ap., 2, 166) means “according to the 
will of God.” In 2 Macc. 9:20, and often in the salutations in pap. letters, the meaning 
of Katd yva@unv is “as desired.” In the NT we find Ev th aUth youn at 1 C. 1:10 
(linked with Ev t@ aUtO voi and hardly to be differentiated from it; cf. tO AUTO or TO 
Ev @povelv at Phil. 2:2; 4:2; R. 12:16 etc.); cf. _Thuc., L, 113, 2: doot thc auth} YVOUNS 
Noav. ! The sense is the same in Rev. 17:13: oUtot (the 10 kings) pio YVOMNV EYOvOW 
and 17:17 (though — infra). O yap 0eOc Edaxev Elo TAc Kapdiac AUTWV notMoat TN 
yUdLNnV aUtTOU Kal moMoat Liav yvOunv; cf. the nia yvauy in Demosth., 10, 59 
(OpnoPvpadOv Ex pc yvounc) and elsewheré, also in PhiloVit. Mos., I, 235: Spec. 
Leg., II, 165; Il, 73 (ano udc Kal tS GUT yv@unc) and Jos.Ant., 7, 60 and 276. 
The idea of “consent™” is present in 2 Macc. 4:39; Jos.Ant., 20, 202: Phim. 14: Ign. 
Pol., 4, 1; 5, 2. Cf. also the self-description of Isis on the Kyme inscription: €y@ 








Fr., 41 [I, 86, 4 f., Diels]; Epich. Fr., 4 [I, 120, 17 ff., Diels]; Hdt., If, 4: ywaunv 
ixavoc; Thuc., I, 75, 1; Xen.An., II, 6, 9; Plat-Resp., V, 476d (opp. 56Ea), or a good or 
evil disposition (Theogn., 60; 396; 408; Pind.Ol., 3, 41: eUceBNc youn: 
Aristoph.Ra., 355: ckaQapevew yv@un: cf. Snell, op. cit., 34). From a later period, cf. 
Porphyr.Marc., 11; 20; 21.,p. 281, 19; 287, 17; 288, 4, Nauck; Albin. Isag., 1, p. 152, 
Hermann; Ditt. Syll3, 983, 4 ff: yelpac Kal yvaunv KabapoUc Kal Uyieic Unépyovtac 
Kal undSev aUtolc SetvOv ovvetsdtacs Kal Ta Extdc. Alone, yv@pyN may also connote a 
clever opinion, a good counsel, a rule of life, or a pronouncement (cf. the definition of 
such yv@un in Aristot.Rhet., II, 21, p. 1394a, 19 ff.). Cf. also — n. 9. 

9 Thus yvoun (— n. 7) can be “will” or “decision” (Pind.Nem., 10, 89: Thuc., II, 55, 
2) in the sense of popular or judicial resolutions (cf. Snell, op. cit., 35; so also inscr. 
and pap.), just as yvWotc can be judicial knowledge (Snell, 38, 2). We must be careful, 
however, not to interpret this in the light of modern ideas of the will, but rather to see 
that the Greek concept of will and resolve 1s to be interpreted in the light of seeing. 
Cf. E. Wolff, “Platos Apologie,” NPhU, 6 (1929), 34 ff. on apoaipeoic and B. Snell, 
“Das Bewusstsein von eigenen Entscheidungen im friihen Gnechentum,” Phi/ol., 85 
(1930), 141 ff; also on yv@un, E. Schwartz, Gnomon, 2 (1925), 68: J. Stenzel, GGA. 
1926, 200 f. and Pauly-W., 2, Reihe II (1927), 829. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
Phld. ad Philadelphenses. 

Pol. Politicus. 

Eph. Epistula ad Ephesios. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

| Bl.-Debr. § 162, 7. 

2 Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

3 Nageli, 33. 

4 BCH, 51 (1927), 380, 40 f.; W. Peek, Der lsishymnus von Andros u. verw. Texte 
(1930), 124, 40. 


TOTAMMV Kal dvéuav Kal DarAdooncs sil Kupia: oUdelc SoEGCEtat Gvevn thc Enc 
YVOLUNG. 


2. “Resolve.” “decision.” It often has this meaning in inscr. and pap. We may also 
construe Rev. 17:17 in this sense (— supra). In 2 Esr. the LXX often uses yvouyn for 


(resolve or edict of the king), also in Da. 2:14. cf. @, which has yw@uy for (royal 
command) in Da. 2:15 and d0yua for in 13:10 etc. In PhiloSom., I, 81 yv@uy means 


much the same as vouoc. and in Jos.Ant.. 13, 196 it means resolve or intention. Only at 
Ac. 20:3: €yéveto yvoune. “he resolved.” does it have this sense in the NT: cf. Ign.Phld.. 
6, 2. 


3. “Counsel.” “opinion.” Cf. LXX y 82:3 (for 710 “proposal”): Gr. Sir. 6:23. Wis. 
7:15 (2); 2 Macc. 11:37 etc. In 1 C. 7:25: 2 C 8:10 ywounyv ot6ovat means “to give 
counsel”; cf. also Jos.Ant., 8, 379; 11, 253: 1 C 7:40: kata thv Eun youny. “according 
to my opinion.” 


YVO pica. 


1. “To make known.” In this sense the word 1s common in the LXX (mostly for 
YT, hiph.) both in secular contexts (3 Bac. 1:27; Neh. 8:12; Prv. 9:9 etc.) and in cases 
where it has an emotional ring. 


The priest, teacher or prophet may be the subject (1 Bac. 6:2: 10:8: 28:15: Ez. 43:11), 
or God Himself. who causes His power or grace to be known (— ywaoora, 698: cf. Jer. 
16:21: y 15:11; 76:14: 97:2 etc.), or declares His will (y 24:4: tac O600c cov: Ez. 20:11: 
TO StKalMWaTe LoD. etc.), or grants secret knowledge (Jer. 11:18; Da. 2:23, 28 ff. O etc.). 
The cultic declaration of the acts of Yahweh is called ywmpitm in 1 Ch. 16:8 (aa— or 
OvayyéiAew in y 104:1: Is. 12:4), and also the confession of sin in y 31:5. In O Da. 4:3 f.: 
5:8 etc. yv@picw is used of the interpretation of dreams and visions. 


The NT use of yv@piC@ corresponds to that of the LXX. The word often occurs in 
a secular sense (1 C. 12:3; 15:1; Col. 4:7, 9). Even here God is frequently the subject, 
making known His power and salvation (R. 9:22 f.; Ac. 2:28, quoting Ps. 16:11; Lk. 
2:15). Above all, the term is used for God's declaration of His secret counsel of 
salvation (His wwotrptov), e.g., in Col. 1:27; Eph. 1:9; 3:5, 10; 6:19 (cf. > @avepoUv 
in R. 16:25 f.; Ign.Eph., 19, 2f. and elsewhere). Even the declaration of God's acts by 
men (Lk. 2:17), especially through preaching (R. 16:26; 2 Pt. 1:16), can be called 
yv@pico. In John, Jesus is the subject of yvwpicetv as the Revealer (15:15; 17:26). But 
the making known of our requests to God 1s also yvmpiCeo0a1 at Phil. 4:6 (cf. 
yvapiceoba1r eM in PhiloSacr. AC., 132; Det. Pot. Ins., 56; also Congr., 18; Fug., 38). 








2. “To perceive,” “to know.” This sense is common not only in the pap. but also in 
the LXX (Am. 3:3; Prv. 3:6; 15:10; Job 34:25; at Job 4:16 © has Eyvaptoa and the 
LXX €néyvov). The term is found in this sense in both Philo and Joseph. in both the 


Sacr. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 
Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 


act. and the pass. In the pass. it is hard to distinguish between the senses “to be made 
known” and “to be known.” When we turn to the NT we find this meaning only at 
Phil. 1:22: ti alphoopot oU yvmpita. yvapi@ is used of the knowledge of God in 
Philo (Poster. C., 167; Mut. Nom., 17); Corp. Herm., X, 15 (here of God's own 
knowledge); the AOyoc téhetoc:! Dg., 8, 5; Act. Andr., 6 (p. 41, 7). It is also used of 
being known by God in Act. Andr., I (p. 38, 7 and 20), cf. 9 (p. 42, 3 f.). 


YVWMOTOG. 


In Gk. yvmotdc means both “knowable” and “known” (cf. the inscr. and pap.. though 
as a more select term)! In the LXX it is esp. used as a part. pass. in the sense of 
“acquaintance.” “confidant,” or “relative” (4 Bac. 10:11: y 30:11: 54:13: 87:8, 18). It is 
not found in Joseph., but Philo uses it in Leg. All., I. 60 f., where the LXX has ywa@oxkew. 
In Rabb. usage relatives ( i?) are distinguished from acquaintances ().2 So in 





Lk. 2:44: €v toic ovyyeveUow Kal tolc ywmotolc, though in Lk. 23:49 relatives are 
included among yv@otot. In Jn. 18:15f.yvmotdc obviously means acquaintance. 


In the more general sense of “made known,” as in the LXX Is. 19:21; Ez. 36:32: y 
75:1 and O Da. 3:18 (where the LXX has mavepov), the word is often used in Ac. in 
expressions such as yvmotOv Evyéveto (1:19; 2:14; 4:10; 9:42 etc.). In Ac. 4:16 
(yv@otOv onpelov) the meaning is perhaps “clearly recognisable.” “Recognisable” (in 
the LXX only at Sir. 21:7) is certainly the sense in R. 1:19: t0 yvwotOv toU OeoU 
pavepov Eottv Ev aUtolc, though it is debatable whether the gen. toU OeoU should be 
understood as a partit., thus giving us “what may be known of God? or whether we 
should follow the analogy of such expressions as td Kpvatd toU oKdtove in 1 C. 4:5 
or tO ypnotdv toU OeoU in R. 2:4 etc. and thus translate “God in His knowabilit? In 
v. 20 the td Gépata aUtoU certainly does not mean “what is invisible to Him” but 
“He the Invisible.” Cf. — yiwooxm, 705 and > Ayv@otos. 


Bultmann 


pass. passive. 

Poster. De Posteritate Caini. 

Mut. Nom. De Mutatione Nominum. 

| Hermetica, I, 376, Scott; Reitzenstein Hell. Myst., 286. 
Act. Andr. Acts of Andrew. 

1 Cf. Nageli, 19. 

esp. especially. 

part. participle. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Rabb. Rabbis, 

2 Str.-B., Hl, 149 on Lk. 2:44: Schl. J., 332 on Jn. 18:15. 
3 Cf. Bl.-Debr. § 263, 2. 

4 Cf. y 75:1: ywmotOc ... O Adc; Is. 19:21: ywmotOc ... KUptoc; Ex. 33:13: twwot@c 
(vl. yv@otdc) 15a oe (A80c). 

Vv. verse. 

Bultmann Rudolf Bultmann, Marburg (Vol. 1-6, 9). 





yAOooa, EtEepOyAWoo0c 


YAOOo0.’ 
A. The General Use of yA@ooa. 


As regards the NT, the following principal meanings may be distinguished: 


1. The strict physiological meaning of “tongue*: Hom.Il., 5, 292, as the organ of 
taste: PhiloOp. Mund., 159: yA@ttn th yoroUc SuxaCovon, or more particularly of speech: 
Eur.Suppl., 203 f.: Gyyehov yAMooav AOvav; PhiloConf. Ling., 36: 61d otépatoc Kal 
YAMIN Kal TMV AALov pavntnpiov Opyavev; cf. Agric., 53: tf] 61a yA@rttng Kal 
otdmatoc PeovonN avi); Vit. Mos., II, 239: @ déonota, tc Av o€ tic Unvijoete, ZOIW 
OTOMATL, Tivl YAOTTN, ZOIA Ow@vi|co Opyavozotid; Sir. 28:18: ol zextwKdtec 610 yAWooav 
(cf. 19ff.). Figur it can be used of the speaker, e.g., in Cratinus (CAF, I, 98): weytotn 
yaAOttaa tov EAAnvidov; Jos.Ant., 3, 85: yAMtta AVOpaxivyn TPOc UnAc Aéyer; P. Oxy., 
XI, 1381, 198ff.: ExXanv<i>c 5€ 1<4>c00 yAOoou thy ov LaA<1> ... c&<t> lotopiav 
K<al> 7Oc¢ Ed<)>nv vip tOv t<o> U O04 ceBjoeta Ipod <O>nVv: Preis. Zaub., XII 
(Leiden), 187 f.: dkovodt@ poizdoa yiWooa kal tdca Ma@vi. 





* vi @ooa. Moult.-Mill., 128; Cr.-K6., 260 ff.; Liddell-Scott, 353: Pr.-Bauer, 254. On 
glossolalia, P. Feine, RE. 21, 749 ff.; E. Mosiman, Das Zungenreden geschichtlich 
und psychologisch untersucht (1910, with bibl. on p. VII ff.): E. Lombard, De /a 
glossolalie chez tes premiers chrétiens ... (1910); Joh. W. 1 K., 335 ff.; Wdt. Ag., 
83ff.; T. K. Oesterreich, Kinflihrung in die Religionspsychologie (1917), 49ff.. W. 
Reinhard, Das Wirken des hl. Geistes (1918), 120ff.; K. L. Schmidt, D. 
Pfingsterzdhlung u.d. Pfingstereignis (1919): P. W. Schmiedel, “Pfingsterzahlung u. 
Pfingstereignis,” Pr. M., 24 (1920), 73ff.; F. Jackson-K. Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, 1 (1920), 323 ff.. Bchm. K., 422 f.; H. Giintert, Von der Sprache der 
Giitter u. Geister (1921), 23ff.; Reitzenstein Poim., 55ff.: Hell. Myst., 323 f.; H. 
Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion (1922), 113ff.; Zn. Ag., I, 99ff.; E. F. Scott, The Spirit in 
the NT (1923), 92ff.. Clemen, 157f.; H. Rust, Das Zungenreden (1924): Wunder der 
Bibel, 2 and 3 (1924 f.): RGG, V, 2142 f.; Schlatter, Geschichte d. erst. Chr. , 21ff., 
215 f.; F. Biichsel, Der Geist Gottes im NT (1926), 242 ff.; 321 ff.; W. Bauer, Der 
Wortgottesdienst der dltesten Christen (1930), 33ff., Ltzm. kK? 68ff.; Das NT 
Deutsch, II (1933), 13ff€. (H. W. Beyer); ibid., 362 ff. (H. D. Wendland); R. M. Pope, 
DAC, II, 598 f. 

1 On de0p10c tho yAwoons in Mk. 7:35, cf. Ditt. SyA, 1169, 43; Deissmann LO, 258 
ff. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Il. Lliad. 

Op. De Opificio Mundi. 

Suppl. Supplices. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 

Agric. De Agricultura. 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 





2. “Speech,” “manner of speech”: Hom.II., 2, 804: GAA1 6° GAAov yAWoou 
TOAVOTEPEWV AVOpanav:; Xenoph.Mem.., III, 14. 6: Ev th) AOnvaiwv yAw@tth. Aen. Tact.. 
42,2: €av Kata yAWood (dialect) tic napayyéAAN <wGArov> A Kow6dv tt Azaovw: P. 
Giess.. I, 99, 8 f.: Upvot... Gi<do0vtar> yA@ttN Cevuch. Schol. in Dion. Thr.Art. Gramm. 
(Tryph.) (Gramm. Graec., I, 3, p. 302 H): Ampic ... 6iAeKtoc nia UM Av clot yAMooun 
(sub-dialects) zoAAat, PhiloVit. Mos., II, 40: tAv EAAnvicny yA@ttav ... tv Xaddatov: 
Decal., 159: xatpi@ yA@tth. Gn. 11:7: KataBdvtec ovyyEMpev AUTOV Exel THV yYADoouy: 
cf. PhiloConf. Ling., 9: tiv ye gaviic cic wvpiac daAEKtOV ISéac TOU. Nv KaAEl 
(Scripture) yAwttyns obyyvow. Figur. of a “people with its own language”: Da. 3:7: na&vtéEc 
ol Aaot, ovrat, yAWooan: Is. 66:18: Jdt. 3:8: cf. M. Ex., 14,5: . Skylax 
Geoer., 15 (Geogr. Graec. Min., I, 24, Miiller): Ev tobt@ TO EOvet (sc. the Lavvitat) 
VAQoout to otowata tTa6e Aatépviot KtA. (interpolation?). 


3. “An e: apiession which in speech or manner is strange and obscure and needs 
explanation”: Aristot. Poet., 21, p..1457b, 1 ff.: nav ... Ovone EotW q KDPLOV (properly) 
n YAO TOL .. , MYO SE KDPLOV ev w xP@veau EKGOTOL yr@rcav 6— @ ETEPOL. WOTE 
gavEepov Ott Kal yR@ reo Kal KUPLOV ElVal SvVATOV TO AUTO, LN TOIC AUTOIC Sé: TO YAP 

"otyovov" Kuzpiot nev Kvplov, Nulv 6€ yA@tta:; ibid, 22, p. 1458a, 22 ff.: CevikOv ... 
héyO YROTTON .. . Kal tAv tO Tapa tO KUPUOV. GAA Av tic Gua dxavta towUta zoujon. A 
aiviypa Eota n BapBaptopoc: . EK TOV yhottOv BapBaptopoc: cf. Rhet., III, 10, p. 
1410, 12 ff.: al wev oUv vAdictot dyv tec, 10 SE KopLa loney: Sext. Emp. Gramm. 313: 
tic Kat yYAMoouv TpoevexVetonc (se. JECEOC) Opoinc ovonc dovvibouc ff lv: Plut. Is. et 
Os.. 61 (IL, 375e): 0 6€ Oorpic Ex toU Aoiov Kal lepoU toUvowa HEMtyWEVOV EoyNKe ... OU 
Sei oe davudcew TOv Ovoudta@v cic tO EAAnviKOv Avariaow: Kal yap GAAa wopta mor 
ucOtotapévoic EK thc EAAdooc ovverneodvte péyptvUv mapapéver Kal Cevitevder nap 


Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

Aen. Tact. Aeneas Tacticus, contemporary of Xenophon, who wrote his technical 
military work (taKxttKOv Unduvynua) c. 360 B.c., ed. H. Schone, 1911. 

P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer, 
1910 ff. 

Schol. Scholion (-a). 

Dion. Thr. Dionysius Thrax, Greek grammarian and rhetorician in Rhodes (170-90 
B.C.), ed. G. Uhlig, 1883. 

Art. Gramm. De Arte Grammatica. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

M. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, inl. , 201). ed. J. Rabin, 
1929 ff. 

Geogr. Graec. Geographi Graeci Minores, ed. C. Miller, 1855 ff. 

2 Cf. on this pt. F. Liibker, Reallexikon d. Mass. Altertun® (1914), 418 f. 

Poet. Poetica. 

Sext. Emp. Sextus Empiricus, originally a physician probably practising in Alexandria 
(c. 200 A.D.), who summed up the whole development of ancient scepticism in his 
Pyrrhonic Elements and in 11 books against the mathematicians, directed against 
individual sciences and the dogmatic philosophical schools, ed. I. Bekker, 1842: H. 
Mutschmann, 1912 ff. 

Gramm. Adversus Grammaticos. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Is. et De Iside et Osiride. 


Etépoic. Ov Evia tv nou;tUKAV AvaKkarovpévyy SiaPdAAOvVEW Wc BapPapitoveay oi 
VAMTTAC TA TOIGUTA TpOcayopevovtec. Or again, “archaic expression” : Diod. S.. IV, 66. 
6:. 70 ydp EvOedew Katd yA@ttav (according to the old expression) Uzdpyetv 
“oipvdAdatvew": Galen Ling. Hippocr. Expl. prooem (XIX, 62 f., Kuhn): doa totvov TOV 
Ovonatov Ev LEV Tolc TAAaL ypovotc Av ovvjOy. vovil 6 OUKETI Eoti. TA LEV TOLAUTE 
vAwttac KaAOUo M. Ant., IV, 33: al mdAat ovviPec AéEe1c VUV yA@ootpata. Finally. 
“select poetic expression”: Plut.Pyth. Or., 24 (II.406 f.): (God has caused the Pythia in its 
oracles to pass from obscure poetic expression to understandable prose) AgeA@v S€ TOV 
YPNOLOV Exy Kal yAMoouc Kal TepLppdosic Kal Godgetav OUT SiaréyeoBat 
TOPEAKEVDAGE TOIC YPHLEVOIG WC VOLLOL TE TOAEOL SLUAEyOVTAL Kal Buotretc EvtVyyGVvovoL 
Sots Kal wadyntal S6acKGA@v AKpo@vtat, TpOc tO ovvetOv Kal z1WWavOV ApwoCduevoc: 
cf. Anecd. Graec.. I, 87. 12: yAwttac tac TOV TOMTOV A Ac twac GArac E€1yyobuc0a: also 
Quintilian Inst. Orat., I. 1, 35. cf. 8, 15: voces minus nsitatae of the lingua secretior quas 
Graeci YAWOOUS vocant. 








B. The Use of yA@ooa in the NT and Its Background. 


1. “Tongue,” esp. as an organ of speech: Lk. 16:24; 1:64; demonically bound, Mk. 
7:35: O deouOc tho yYAMooNs aUTOU (— n. 1); author of many sins, Jm. 3:1—12 (cf. 
also Jm. 1:26: 1 Pt. 3:10 == Ps. 34:137 


The striking emphasis on sins of the tongue is characteristic of practical Jewish 
wisdom, though we also meet with similar warnings in other ancient oriental traditidns 
and they become a common-place of ethical exhortation in the Hellenistic periédin the 
OT such references occur mainly in the Psalter, Job and Proverbs, and cf. also Sir. Yet 
there are also references in the prophets, and Jer. uses the term yA@ooa almost 
exclusively in this connection. Among individual sins, mostly against the 9th 
commandment, arrogance and boasting may be specifically mentioned (y 11:3, 4: M1. 


Diod. S. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
M. Ant. Marcus Aureltus Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (td elc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 
1913). 

Pyth. De Pythiae Oraculis. 

Anecd. Graec. Anecdota Graeca, ed. I. Bekker, 1814 ff. 

Inst. Orat. Jnstitutio Oratoria. 

3 On the background of Jm. 3:1 ff.; 1:26, cf. the Jewish and Hell. material in J. 
Geffcken, Kynika u. Verwandtes (1909), 45 ff.; A. Meyer, Das Rdtsel des 
Jakobusbriefes (1930), 260 f., 309 f. etc.; Dib. Hck. Wnd. and Str.-B., ad loc.; cf. also 
PhiloSpec. Leg., IV, 90: (EmOvpia) Hdn SE Kal Exl yAO trav POdoaca pia 
Evewtépioev Mut. Nom., 244: aponeteia ... yAottyc; Som., Il, 165: yA@ttav 
Gyakivetov; cf.132 and 267: Abr., 20: thv pEv yAMttav Avielo TPOc Ayetpov Kal 
Onépavtov Kal Axpitov Suyynow: Conegr., 80: Eykpatetav ... Kal yA@ttnc: Som., IIL, 
51: tWacevove1 YAO TIA. 

4 For the Babylonian material, cf. AOT, 291 and 293; cf. also the proverbs of Amen- 
(em)ope, ibid., — 38 ff. 

5 — n. 3 for bibl. 


6:12, where the LX X with its tendency to emphasise the sin of pride reads the of 
the Mas. as a form of 017: 3 Macc. 2:17; 6:4). 


No one escapes these sins of the tongue (Sir. 19:16). though with the thought that 
man becomes a sinner through the tongue (y 38:1; Prv. 6:17; cf. Herm.v., 2, 2.3) there is 
the further thought that the offender with the tongue gives rise to fresh evil (Prv. 10:31: 
17:4). Indeed, the tongue hatches evil (y 51:4 LXX; cf. Is. 59:3). The mischief done is 
incalculable (Sir. 28:14 ff.). As a scourge (Im 5:21; Sir. 28:17), or a sword (y 56:4; 63:3: 
Sir. 28:18). or a bow and arrow (Jer. 9:3. 8). or the sharp tongue of a serpent (y 139:3). 
the tongue is a terrible weapon which can destroy men (y 63:8: Jer. 18:18). Hence we 
must be on the watch against rashness in our use of it (Sir. 4:29). But only — matoeta. 1.c.. 
a moral and religious attitude and culture, can give power over it (Prv. 27:20: Hos. 7:16; 
cf. Sir. 4:24; Is. 50:4). This must be attained or prayed for (Sir. 22:27). For life and death 
depend upon the tongue (Prv. 18:21). Indeed, Cod. A has 0évatoc Cami at this point, cf. 
Sir. 5:13: yAWoou AvOpaxov ATMotc aUtG). Thus all the consequences of sinning with the 
tongue recoil on those who commit it. It hovers as a scourge over all men (Sir. 26:6). To 
ward it off means security and happiness (Sir. 22:27; 25:8). 


In the OT the purely ethical exhortation with regard to sins of the tongue has a 
religious significance even though there is no direct reference in most cases. For in the 
last resort deception and falsehood and arrogance and boasting are directed against God 
(Hos. 7:16, > yevortnyc: 3 Macc. 2:17: 6:4. > UBptc). Again, in the sections dealing with 
this form of sin there is an unmasking of even the inner details and the final consequences 
of the sin of man which, as a call to repentance, attains a profundity that can hardly be 
surpassed in the soil of the practical wisdom of Judaism. It stands at the place occupied 
by sins of thought in the Christian summons to repent (Ps. 51:2 LXX: détkiav EXoyioato 
(| yA@oot cov, though the Mas. differs: cf. Is. 59:9) 





In a figurative sense the tongue can be the subject of jubilation: Ac. 2:26 (y 15:9): 
NyakiMédoato N yAWood Lov, and praise: Phil. 2:11 (Is. 45:23): TAG Yoo 
ECGoohoyHtaL. At Ac. 2:3: WpOnoav aUtOIc StapepiCopEvat YAWoout Woel mvpOc Kal 
ExdOicev EM Eva Exaotov aUtWv (“there appeared unto them tongues as of fire, 
which parted and one of which alighted on each of them”), tongue is an image for 





flame (Is. 5:24 ; cf. Tg. II Est., 6, 13): the reference is to the heavenly power 


of God descending on each of the disciples assembled on the day of Pentecost (— 
724; — nUp). 


2. “Language,” Ac. 2:11: dkovouev AarobVIMV AUTOV Talc NpEtéEpaic yYAMooatc 
== v. 8: Akovopev Exaotoc th Sia SuakéExtW NpOv cf. v. 6. Figur. (— 720) it means 
“people” in Rev. 5:9; 7:9; 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 14:6. 


3. Glossolalia. 


The peculiar phenomenon of Xarelv (Ev) ykOoonN (yAdooatc) (1 C. 12-14; Ac. 
10:46; 19:6), with which we should link the AaAElv yAmoouts Katvalc of Mk. 16:17 


Mas. Masora. 

v. visiones. 

6 I am indebted to G. Bertram for this section. 
Tg. If Est. Targum II on Esther (Targum shen1). 


and the Aadelv Etépatc yAmooatc of Ac. 2:4, may be understood only in the light of 
the vivid depiction in | C. 14:2 ff. Speaking with tongues, like — mpoontevetv, is a 
— yaploua, a spiritually effected speaking (14:2ff., 14 ff., 37ff.; cf. 12:10, 28, 30), 
not to men, but to God (14:2, 28), in the form of a prayer, possibly of praise and 
thanksgiving and possibly sung (14:2, 14-17; cf. Ac. 10:46); its value is for the 
individual concemed rather than for the community as a whole (14:4 ff., 16 f., 28). In 
this inspired utterance the — voUc is swallowed up (14:14, 19), so that mysterious 
words, obscure both to the speaker and to the hearers, are spoken in the void (14:2, 9, 
11, 15f.). There is an unarticulated sound as of an instrument played with no clear 
differentiation of notes (14:7f.). An impression 1s left of speaking in foreign languages 
(14:10f., 21). The uncontrolled use of tongues might thus make it appear that the 
community is an assembly of madmen (14:23, 27). Yet tongues are a legitimate sign 
of overwhelming power (14:22). There are various kinds (12:10,28;. cf. 14:10): some 
are tongues of men and others of angels (13:1). To make glossolalia serviceable to the 
community, however, either the speaker or another brother must be able to give an 
interpretation (14:5, 13,27f.; 12:10, 30). In Corinth, therefore, glossolalia is an 
unintelligible ecstatic utterance. One of its forms of expression is a muttering of 
words or sounds without interconnection or meaning. Parallels may be found for this 
phenomenon in various forms and at various periods and places in religious history’ 





In Gk. religiot® there is a series of comparable phenomena from the enthusiastic cult 
of the Thracian Dionysus with its yA@ttn¢ Baxyela (Aristoph.Ra., 357) to the divinatory 
manticism of the Delphic Phrygia, of the Bacides. the Sybils etc. Heracl. Fr. (1. 96, 7 ff. 
Diels): LiPvrAAG ... wawouév@ otdpatt AyéAaota Kal AkoAA@ztota Kal Audvpiota 
o0eyyouévyn. Cf. also Plato on pavtic and zpogiytne¢ in Tim., 7le—72a: oUSsic ... Evvouvc 
EMUNTETAL LaVTIKh|c EvOéov Kal GANnPoUc, GAA’ A Kad’ Unvov thy tic Opovijoeac zed VEic 
Sbvapw f 6d vooov Ff 616 twa EvOovoiacHOVv Tapariagac. dra Svvvor} oa Wev 
EUPOVOC TH TE PIVEVTa Avapvnodévro Ovap f Uxap UO thc pavtiki}c Te Kal 
Evdovoiaotuch< voc, Kal Ooa Av POVTUCH OTE. O00N. xavta hoyion@) dtcréoOat. Onn TL 
onpaiver Kal OTW HEAAOVTOG n TOPEAVOVTOS n TAPOVTOG KaKOU n ayabou: tOU 6€ HOveTo¢ 
ETL TE EV TOUTW Hévovto¢ OoUK Epyov TO aVvévte Kal pavndévra Up EavtoU Kpivew, GAA 
eU Kal nGAOL AéyetaL TO mpattew Kal -wOvat té te AUTON Kai EavtOV CHEOpOVI LOVw 
Tpoonkew: OlEev SN Kal TO TOV TPOPNTOV vévoc Ex talc EvOéorc Wavteionc Kputdc 
ExiKaMLoTEvoL VOHOG' oUc Wav tet aUTOUC Ovopacovot TIVES, TO TOV Nyvonkorec, Ott thc 
dt alvtyp@v oUTtOt Ons Kal PUVTAGELC UnzoKpttat, Kal OU TL UGVTEIC. TPOMA TAL SE 
WOVTEVOLEVOV StkaldTaTa Ovoudcowt Av. Cf. also PhiloSpec. Leg.. IV. 49: zpo@ijtnc 
LEV yYAp OUSEV Iétov Axogaivetat TO mapaaav, GAA Eottw Epurnvevtnc UNoPGAAOVTOC 
EtEpov TéVO Coa npogépetar, KAN Ov ypdvov EvOovold yeyovOc Ev Ayvoid, 


7 Cf. the material in Lombard, Mosiman, Oesterreich, Giintert, op. cit. 

8 Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche-10 (1925), I, 20 ff, 51, 58 ff, 68 etc.; Reitzenstein Poim., 55 
ff.; Joh. W. 1 K., 338f.; H. Leisegang, Der H/. Geist, I, 1 (1919), 168 ff.; cf. 125 ff: 
Pneuma Hagion, 118 ff.: Ltzm. K., 68 f. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Ra. Ranae. 

Heracl. Heraclitus, of Ephesus (535-475 B.c.), pre-Socratic philosopher, ed. H. Diels 
in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1, 1922. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Tim. 7imaeus. 


HETAVIGTUMEVOD WEV TOU LOYIGLOU Ka TAPUKEXOPNKOTOG TY thc woxhs Akpomoaty, 
ERUTEPOLNKOTOS 5€ Kal EVWKNKOTOG TOU Oeiov TVEVHOTOS Kal TAC Oav thc @avnc 
Opyavozotiav Kpovovtdc te Kal EvmyoUvtoc Elo Evapyf) Swot Ov mpoVeoriCer Cf. 
further I, 65; Rer. Div. Her., 265; Iambl.Myst., III, 4 (p. 109), 11 (p. 126) etc. Nor is there 
lacking a connection between Hellenistic prophecy and what Irenaeus (I, 13, 3) can tell of 
the Christian Gnostic Marcos? whose demonic prophetic gift is transferred to a woman: / 
5€... AnotoAud AaAelv ANpasn, Kal ta toyOvta Tavta KevOc Kal TOAUNPWc, Ate UO 
KevoU teNepuapévn zveduatoc, or Celsus’ description of the impulse of Christian 
ecstatics (Orig.Cels., 7, 8 f.), namely, after prophetic utterances, which are intelligible 
even though uttered swath the claim to be spoken by a divine Ego, TPOSTWEGOW Egeciic 
dyvaota Kal TAPOLGTPO. Kal mevTy ddnia, Wv TO LEV yO 10 oUdelc dv EXOV voUv eUpelv 
Sbvatto: doagh yap kal 10 wnd€v, AvontW SE A yontt zavtl zEepl mavtOc Agopuny, 
Evoid@ow, OxzN PovAETaL, TO AEyOEV owetepiCecbat (7, 9). The unintelligible lists of 
magical names and letters in the magic pap. (voces mysticae), which are used in the 
invoking and conjuring of gods and spirit may also be analogous to this obscure and 
meaningless speaking with tongues. With these Pa divine names etc., in which there 
are echoes of all the various oriental languages! we may certainly couple jhe view that 
they derive from supraterrestrial tongues used by the gods and spirits in heaven, each 
class having its peculiar p@vy or OUWAEKTOS, e.8., in the Hermetic prayer in Preis. Zaub., 
XIII (Leiden), 139 ff.: ExixoAoU pai oe, TOV 10 TaVTO TMEPLEXOVTO, TACN O@vi Kal naan 
SiahéEktTW, Wo TP<@>tH¢ Uuvynoé oe O UNO cov tayOelc Kal Tavta ZIoTEVvMElc TA 
aUevtixé. Cf. the utterance which is falsely ascribed to Plato, but which reflects the 
Hellenistic view, in Cl. Al.Strom., I, 143, 1: 6 Tiétav S€ Kal toic Oeolc SuéAEKtOV 
Arovépet ta, WdAIoTA WEV AxO TOV Ovelpata@v TeKLaIpdpEvoc Kal TOV ypHoOUMv, GAL@c 
SE kal Ax0 tOVv Satpovavtav, ol tv aUtOv OU OVEvyovtat PavIV OUSE SiéAEKtoV, GAAC 
tNv TOV U Corp. Herm., I, 26a: The soul which has mounted to 

the intermediate kingdom of the Ordoac Unvel oUv tolg <Exei> oUot TOV Tatépa ... Kal 
Onowwlelc tolc ovvoUo1 Akovet Kal TOV SvVaUEMV UEP THV OySoadtKNv obo OUcMv 
OAV) tIVt ISiA Unvovodv tOv Oedv. Similarly, there is reference to the tongues of angels 
in the Test. Job (48ff. yi2 which is a Jewish work that has undergone Christian revision. 
Here the three daughters of Job are given magic girdles by their father shortly baa 
death: the first puts on her girdle Kal Tapaph} LoL EEO yeyove thc Eavttic GUPKOG . 
dvéhapev diay Kapotav W>¢ UNKETI opovelv td thc yhc, Anxep0éyEato <8E> TO Uc 
dyyedikoUc Unvouc Ev Ayyedikh) owvl) Kal Unvov Avéuedae tO OEM Kata thv AyyeduKnv 
Unvodoyiav; the second speaks the duéAeKktoc TOV Apyovt@v (Apy@v?); the third the 
didAEktoc TWV XepovPin. The content of the ecstatic song of praise of the second 








Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Jambl. lamblichus, of Chalcis in Syria, at the time of Constantine the Great, founder 
of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonism, and reputed author of a work on the Egyptian 
mysteries, ed. H. Pistelli, 1894; De Mysteriis, ed. G. Parthey, 1857. 

Myst. De Mysteriis. 

9 Cf. Reitzenstein Poim., 220 ff. 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 

10 E.g., Preis. Zaub., XIII (Leiden), 588 ff.: EmKaroUpai os, Kbpte, W¢ ol UNO cov 
oavévtec Devi, Iva Svvamtv Eymotw: AyeBoKpav, oU  d6éa: aaa, NNN, MHW- WwW: aao: 
oow LoPadl, ApPadia, Zoyovph, O 0e0¢ Apab, Admvai, Baovpp, Ido. 

11 The magician boasts (Preis. Zaub., VIII [London], 20 ff.): ol5& cov Kal td 
BapRapicd Ovouata. 

12 M. R. James, Apocrypha Anecdota, II (Texts and Studies, V, 1 [1897]), 135 ff.; 
Reitzenstein Poim., 57. So far as possible I follow Reitzenstein’s collation of the text. 





daughter is toU UyAoU téxov 10 xoinua, and it is added by way of explanation: d16t1 €I 
Tic PODAETAL YV@Vval TO TONG TOV OUPaVOv., Svviostat cUpelv Ev tolc Uvotg Kaciac. 
The third extols tOv édcondtHV TOV ApEetOv EvdetEauevy THv d6dEav aUtTOV (with the 
explanatory addition: Kal O BovAdpevoc AowOv Iyvog ... KataAaPElV thc TatprKN¢ SOENC 
cUpijost Avayeypapuéva Ev talc eUyalc thc Awod0ciac Képac). All three Nddv te kal 
EWOaALoV Kal NUAOyNOaV Kal E60E0A6 ynouv TOV Oedv, Excoty Ev TH ECatpéetW S1OAEKTW 

.. TA peyadela toU OeoU. The voices of the four archangels, which in their different 
ways-magnify the Lord of glory. are already referred to in Eth. En., 40. 


Paul is aware of a similarity between Hellenism and Christianity in respect of 
these mystical and ecstatic phenomena. The distinguishing feature as he sees it is to 
be found in the religious content (1 C. 12:2 f.). He can accept speaking with tongues 
as a work of the Holy Spirit, as a charisma (1 C. 14:39; 1 Th. 5:19). Indeed, he can lay 
claim to it himself (1 C. 14:18; 13:1; 2 C. 12:4). But he demands that its exercise 
before the assembled community should be subordinated to the principles of general 
exhortation, order, limitation and testing (1 C. 14:26 ff., 40; 1 Th. 5:21 f.). Higher 
than the gift of tongues, which in view of their pagan background the Corinthians are 
inclined to view as the spiritual gift par excellence (1 C. 14:37; — mvevuatucds), is 
the gift of prophecy, and superior to all the gifts of the Spirit, which in themselves are 
valueless and transitory, is Gyémn (1 C. 13). 





b. If the judgment of Paul on glossolalia raises the question whether this early 
Christian phenomenon can be understood merely in the light of the ecstatic mysticism 
of Hellenism, the accounts of the emergence of glossolalia or related utterances of the 
Spirit in the first Palestinian community (Ac. 10:46; 8:15 ff.; 2:2 ff.) make it plain that 
we are concemed with an ecstatic phenomenon which is shared by both Jewish and 
Gentile Srey and for which there are analogies in the religious history of the 
OT and Judaism 


The ecstatic fervour of the . Who seem to be robbed of their individuality and 


overpowered by the Spirit (cf. 1 S. 10:5 ff., 19:20 ff; also 1 K. 18:29 f.). finds expression 
in broken cries and unintelligible speech which might be derided as the babbling of 
madmen (2 K. 9:11). Indeed, drunkards can still mock Isaiah's ecstatic babbling of 
obscure words, and he can give the sharp answer: “Yea verily, with stammering lips and 
another tongue will Yahweh speak to this people” (Is. 28:10 f.). Even in the case of the 
elders upon whom the Spirit imparted by Moses descends (Nu. 11:25 ff.) the endowment 
finds primary expression in ecstatic frenzy. 1.e., in raving gestures and outcries after the 
manner of the . However, this did not last. for “it was followed by more sober 
endowment for office.!* The later literature gives us many examples of ecstatic speech. 
though not necessarily of speaking in tongues, esp. in the apocalypses., e.g., Eth. En. 
71:11, where Enoch, having been taken up into heaven, says: “I then fell on my face, and 
my whole body melted, and my spirit was transformed, and I cried with a loud voice, with 
the spirit of power. and I praised and extolled and magnified (Him)”; Da. 4:16 LXX: Kal 
opnbeic TPOHOD LaBdvtoc aUTOV Kal GAAOWWOetonc tc Opdosac AUTOU KIWi}oac THV 
KEQaANV Opav wiav dnoVavudcoac Axexpidy ... Pave) zpacid. For additional Hellenistic 
Jewish material from Philo and the Test. Job. — 722 f. 


Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

13 Cf. P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes (1910), Index, s.v. “Glossolalie”; Bousset-Gressm., 
394 ff. 

14 Volz, op. cit., 28. 


c. The event of Pentecost, as recorded in Ac. 2, belongs to the same context. This 
Ladelv Etépatc ykdooatc bears essentially the same characteristics as the glossolalia 
depicted by Paul. It is an endowment of the Spirit (v. 4f.; cf. v. 16f.). It takes ecstatic 
forms (v. 4: — Anopbéyyoua; v. 2f.: the visionary accompanying phenomena of the 
wind from heaven and fiery tongues) which arouse astonishment (v. 7, 12). The 
awareness of the speakers seems to be lost as in the case of drunkards (v. 13). There is 
neither an orderly succession of individual speakers nor an overriding concern for the 
hearers. The AaAelv td weyakela toU OeoU (v. 11) seems to consist in praise of God 
(cf. 10:46: weyadbvew tOv Oedv). As distinct from Paul and Ac. 10 and 19, however, 
this event is depicted in terms of speaking in foreign tongues (yAMooa, v. 11 == 
oiadeKtoc, v. 6, 8). In the assembled crowd of Jews and proselytes of the diaspora 
each can detect his mother tongue on the lips of these Galilean disciples (v. 8, 11). 
This philological miracle, which is no mere miracle of hearing, is the unique feature 
in this outpouring of the Spirit as recorded in Ac. All attempts, however, either to 
establish its historicity or to explain its meaning, including that of Zahrt? come up 
against the difficulty that for each to hear his own tongue presupposes something 
which both here and elsewhere seems to be excluded, namely, a multiplicity of 
languages. The Iovéaiav (v. 9), which is surely authentic, makes quite impossible the 
idea of foreign tongues. In addition, there would be no occasion for scorn if unknown 
languages were spoken intelligibly (cf. v. 11, 13). Finally, in 10:44f., cf. 11:15, 17, 
particular stress is laid on the similarity between glossolalia in Caesarea and the 
Pentecost incident in Jerusalem. It thus seems that, perhaps due to two sources, the 
tradition in Ac. 2 is confused, and we are not given any very reliable picture of what 
really happened. The historical kernel is a mass ecstasy on the part of the disciples 
which includes outbreaks of glossolalia. This first experience of the presence of the 
Spirit in the early community leads to enthusiastic possession, which is quickly 
followed, however, by the orderly prophetic witness of Peter (v. 14ff.) and missionary 
enterprise. Reflection on the basic significance of the reception of the Spirit at 
Pentecost led the community to see a parallel with the establishment of the Jewish 
community as depicted in Jewish tradition, namely, that in the giving of the Law at 
Sinai the Word of God was distributed into 70 languages, so that each nation receives 
the commandments in its own tongue-:” The miracle of tongues by which the Gospel 
is transmitted to the nations at Pentecost thus corresponds to the miracle by which the 
Law is published to the world. The result of this reflection, which sees in Christianity 
a new world religion as distinct from Judaism, is contained in the Lucan account of 
Pentecost, which is a legendary development of the story of the first and significant 
occurrence of glossolalia in Christianity. 








d. The question how the word yA@ooa came to be a technical term for this ecstatic 
mode of expression has received different answers. Of the three main meanings of 
yAWooa, “tongue” (— 719, 720) is the least adapted to furnish an explanation. It is an 
intrinsically unlikely assumption that glossolalia simply means speaking with the 
tongue as an instrument of the Spirit, 1.c., to the exclusion of human consciousness. 
Such a view would do justice neither to the expressions of Paul (the individual 


15 Ac., I, 102f. Zn. sees here the antithesis to the confusion of tongues at Babel and 
an indication that the Spirit-filled community of believers is to proclaim the Gospel to 
all nations. 

16 Examples are given in Str.-B., I, 604 f.; cf. PhiloSpec. Leg., II, 189: Decal., 32 ff., 
46 f. Cf. also Schl. Gesch. d. erst. Chr., 21 ff. 





pneumatic has yévy yAmooWv in 1 C. 12:10 and is called 0 AGAWV yAwooatc (plur.) in 
14:5, cf. v. 18 and 13:1) nor to those of Ac. (in 2:11, cf. v. 6, 8, the meaning “tongue” 
is quite impossible, and logically the same is true in v. 4). Nor is there any support in 
the sources for the conjecture that Ac. 2:3 f. led to the carly Christian use of yAWooa 
as a technical term for ecstatic utterance!’ The sense of a “strange, unintelligible or 
mysterious word8 (— 720) fits one essential aspect of yAWooa in Paul (1 C. 14:2, 9, 
11), but it 1s the aspect which the apostle most sharply criticises, so that it could 
hardly be the most prominent aspect even in the Corinthian church—a pofiori fit 
denominatio! Obviously yAWooa is for Paul more than an isolated oracle (1 C. 14:26: 
yAOooav Exet along with yakuOv ... Sidaynv ... Gnokddvyw ..., Eppnvetav Ever). 
The fact that he calls the charisma yévn yAmooWv (1 C. 12:10, 28; cf. 14:10) indicates 
that in his view the distinctive feature is to be found in the wealth and variety of 
yvaA@ooat. The words Etépat (Ac. 2:4) and xatvai (Mk. 16:17) are a further indication 
that the essence of the gift lies in the fact that it is implies the new and unusual. It thus 
seems most likely that the word yAWooa has here the sense of “language” (— 720, 
722), and that it is used as a “technical expression for a peculiar lancuage,*? namely, 
the “language of the Spirit,” a miraculous language which is used in heaven between 
God and the angels (1 C. 13:1) and to which man may attain in prayer as he is seized 
by the Spirit and caught up into heaven (2 C. 12:2 ff.: cf. 1C. 14:2, 13 ff.; Ac. 10:46; 
2:11). The heavenly origin of the phenomenon is certainly given strong emphasis in 
Ac. 2:2 ff. This interpretation22 which does not give any final answer to the question 
whether yA@ooats XaXelv is an abbreviated expression for Etépaic yAMoouts AaXElv 
(Ac. 2:4, cf. 1 C. 14:21)21 meets the facts of the case both in Paul and in Ac., even 
though it is not always possible to give a strict rendering of yAWooa. It is also in 
keeping with Hellenistic usage and syncretistic modes of thought, yet not to the 
detriment of its link with Jewish conceptions (Eth. En. 40). 











Like other ecstatic phenomena in early Christianity, glossolalia is more than a 
tribute to the century of its origins. In the Spirit the young community learned by 
experience “that decisive experiences begin with a powerful act as with an upwelling 
spring.”22 But the first enthusiastic surge quickly assumed fruitful forms of spiritual 
activity. Ecstatic egoism was harnessed to general edification (Paul). We can thus see 
that the divine power of the Spirit did in fact rule in the community. Any subsequent 
phenomena of glossolalia in Church history can only be hollow imitations of this first 
springtime of the Spirit 2? 








+ EtepOyAmoooc’ 


plur. plural. 

17 Behm. K., 422, n. 1. 

18 So esp. F. Bleek, ThStKr, 2 (1829), 3 ff. 

19 Mosiman, op. cit., 35, cf. 130 ff. 

20 Cf. W. Bousset, GGA (1901), 773: “Utterance with tongues is the speech of angels 
in which the secrets of the heavenly world are revealed.” 

21 Bl.-Debr. § 480, 3. 

22 Volz, op. cit., 28, n. 5. 

23 Cf. Mosiman, Lombard, Oesterreich, op. cit. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 








a. “Speaking another language.” “of an alien tongue’ "(synon. — BapBapoc). e.g. 
Polyb., XXIII, 13. 2: tAciotoic AVépéow AAopvA01¢ Kal ETEPOYNOTTOIC YpI}SGpLEVOC: 
Onosander. 26, 2: Tac EtEepoyAMooonc cvuUayiac TOV EOV@v; Strabo, VIII, 1, 2. b. 
“Speaking different languages.” PhiloConf. Ling., 8 (opp. Ow6@wvoc). In both senses it is 
the equivalent of GAAGyAwoooc (cf. PhiloPoster. C., 91; Jos.Ant., 1, 117). EtepdyAMoooc 
does not occur in the LXX but is found in A at y 113:1; Is. 33:19. 


In the NT it occurs only at 1 C. 14:21: Ev EtepoyAwoootc (“men of foreign 
speech”) kal Ev yeikeow EtEpOV LOATOW TH AQ tobtTW Kal OUS OUT 
eloaKkovoovtat ov. Here Paul is expounding Is. 28:11 f., apparently according to a 
text related to A? LXX: &4 pomdtopdv yetéav, 510 yAdoonc Etépac, Ott Ladoovot 
T@ La@ tovtW ... Kal OUK NOEANoaV Akovetv. He sees in it a prophecy of early 
Christian glossolalia which does not aim at the edification of the community and is 
thus unprofitable (cf. v. 22). Glossolalia in this sense is a miraculous divine sign 
which works in unbelievers to “bring about a final and decisive repudiation of God 2 
In Is., of course, the men of another speech are Assyrians, whereas for Paul they are 
men who speak the language of heavenly spirits (— glw'ssa, 726). But this is simply 
an example of Paul’s sovereign reinterpretation of the OT, for which there are many 
parallels among the Rabbis, and of which this is an instructive instance’ 





Behm 


+ yvijouc* 


This does not derive from yévoc but from the old part. yvytdc. “born,” as in 
OLloyvytoc, Kactyv1|toc. It originally denotes the true son as opposed to the adoptddor 
the legitimate as opposed to the vo@oc. It thus means “true born.” In a wider sense it may 
be used for the wife as distinct from the maAAakic. Figur. it means “regular,” 
“unfalsified,” “genuine,” or “pure.” It is a favourite word in the pap., common in Philo 
and Joseph.. but in the LXX occurs only in the apocryphal writings (Sir. 7:18: 3 Macc. 
3219). 


In the NT it 1s not found in the Synopt. or Jn. (including Rev.). Jn. uses > 
GAnOwoc instead. The NT always uses it of persons by way of recognition. Thus in 
Phil. 4:3 the ovGvyoc has shown himself to be a true fellow-worker, and in | Tm. 1:2: 


* EtepoyAMoooc. Cr.-K6., 63; Pr.-Bauer, 490; Liddell-Scott, 701; comm. on 1 C. 
14:21. 

synon. synonym. 

| Cf. the note on | C. 14:21 in Orig. Philocal., 9, 2 (p. 55, Robinson): EU pov ydp td 
loodvvapoUvta th AéEet todtN Ev th toU Risen Pa coiling: keiveva; also H. Vollmer, 
Die at.lichen Citate bei Pls. (1895), 27 f., Ltzm. ke. 3: O. Michel, P/s. u. s. Bibel 
(1929), 64 f. 

2 Bchm. K., 420. 

3 Michel, op. cit., 168. 

Behm Johannes Behm +, Gottingen (Vol. 1), Berlin (Vol. 2-5). 

* vyyotoc. Pr.-Bauer, s.v. 

| Cf. yOv@ yeyovoc in explanation of yvnowv, Demosth., 44, 49. 

Synopt. Synoptist. 


Tt. 1:4 Timothy and Titus are genuine sons of Paul because they have a true faith. In 
relation to 2 C. 8:8: 10 tho Upetépac Aycarnc yvjowov SoKkidcov, cf. the Sestos 
inscr., 7: TpO mAEiotov VépEvos 10 aPOc TH ratpidSa yvjowov Kal ExtevecPhil. 2:20: 
yvnoiMc LEpuvdv td mepl ULOv, is to be compared with 2 Macc. 14:8: yvnoiws 
@povOv (in 3 Macc. 3:23 the adverb is used in a different sense) and P. Lond., 130, 3 
(1/2 cent. A.D.): yvnoime te zepl TA OUpavia othonovioavted. 


Biichsel 


YOYYOGM, SiayoyybCw yoyyvapdc, yoyyvotis 





T yoyyvoo." 
A. The Greek Usage. 


1. Acc. to Phrynichus, 336 this is an Ionic word, used by. Phocylides of Miletus (c. 
540 B.c.): but this derivation is debatablé. Like the synon. Attic tovOvpica it is probably 
onomatopoeic= but it is less correct and elegant. appearing in literature only in the post- 
Christian epoch. The oldest incontestable attestation is in P. Petr.. II, 43, col. 3,20 ina 
letter dated the 7th year of Ptolemy HI (241/39 B.C.), where we read in 1, 1Off:: cee Ot 
Meéynto¢ TiApome Avapépr Kev Kal Td Aowd Td EvtaOa., wots undéeva elvan Evra 
gar A n wdc, Kal tO TANPO Wo yoyyucet QapEvoL déikelo0an Ev TO EpyW. Hoy uf}vac i 
TOUTO 6€ TUOYEW 61d TO WN Tapelvar aUtOIc TOV THU|papyov. The meaning here is “to be 
dissatisfied” or “to express dissatisfaction.” justifiably. as it appears, in this instance. 
There is a similar use in P. Oxy.. I, 33, col. 3, 14 (2nd cent. A.D.). where it denotes 
“expressions of displeasure” Papalot yovybCovow at the procession of someone 
condemned to death whom they disliked. 

To the few examples from the pay we may add one or two literary attestations. 
Epict.Diss., I, 29. 55: oU OéAe1¢ TA LEV Aoyapia Td zEpl TobTOV GAAOIG Agelvan, 


2 Cf. yvijots vidc eit in Reitzenstein Poim., 13, 3; 340. 

3 Wiener Studien, 1 (1879), 33 ff., c. 120 B.c. 

4 I owe this to Bertram. 

Bichsel Friedrich Biichsel, Rostock (Vol. 1-4). 

* voyyvC@. Pr.-Bauer, 257; Liddell-Scott, 355; P. Melcher, De sermone Epicteteo 
quibus rebus ab Attica regula discedat (== Diss. phil. Hal., 17 [1907], 1-114), 61. 

C. cired. 

1 Cf. the bibl. in Pr.-Bauer 257. 

2 yoyyvCw@ is used of the cooing of doves in Poll.Onom., V, 89. 

P. Petr. The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, 1891 ff. 

col. column. 

3 This means here a column of workers. 

4 Cf. Preisigke Wort., 303. The most important examples are mentioned above. 
Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. SchenkF, 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 





Atadcimapoic AvOpwonapior. Iv Ev yavid KabeCopevor piobdpia AapPavaow A 
yvoyyoCwotv, OTL OUdElc AUTOIC NAapPsyel OUSEV, GU SE ypF ola napEAV@v Olc Enadec. Here 
the word has the sense already noted. as also in IV, 1, 79: Agec,. wh Avtitewe pwydé 
voyyuce, where yoyyvCew. used with Avtiteivetw in the sense of active opposition. 
indicates verbal protest against a distasteful action, 1.e., the enforcing of military service 
on the sage. In M. Ant., 2. 3 we have the admonition: thv 5€ TOv PiBAtov Siyav Plyov. 
iva wn yoyyvCav Axo0dvNc. GAAG ews GAN00c Kal ANO Kapdiac EeUyaptotoc Toic HEolc. 
Here yoyyvCew denotes “grumbling at disappointed hopes.” It is important that the last 
example gives us much the same meaning as the first in 241/39 B.C. 





2. nm relation to the general use of yoyyvCew in non-Jewish and non-Christian 
Greek? we can easily discern its basic sense in spite of variations. It carries with it the 
thought of a legal claim and the view that no satisfaction has been or is being done to 
this claim. Both the claim and the opinion are, of course, subjective. This aspect is not 
affected by the possibility that both may sometimes seem to be fully justified. The 
examples also show us that from the very first yoyybCew has no particular religious 
associations. To be sure, in M. Ant. it is used as the opposite of the fitting attitude of 
thankfulness to the gods. This does not mean, however, that it is in any sense a 
technical term. It should be noted that the personal reaction denoted by yoyyvCetv 1s 
not represented as directed against the gods, but simply as a personal reaction. At 
most in this passage we could only say that it 1s a reaction which as such imputes 
injustice to the gods, and even this is perhaps saying too much. The statement thus 
helps to clarify a point which is not always quite so clear, namely, that behind 
yoyyvcetv stands man in his totality: yoyy0Ceww describes a basic personal eee and 
the external conduct shaped by the temperament and situation of the individual’ We 
have here a presupposition for the use of the word in the LXX to the extent that in 
biblical religion man is always a distinct and self-contained whole. 


The unilateral character of the term perhaps gives us a second presupposition. A 
strong word was needed to describe a particular attitude of the people of Israel in 
certain circumstances (— 730). yoyyvCetv is such a word. This may be seen from all 
the examples. Nor should we ignore the subsidiary element of censure. The attitute 
denoted by it is not seemly in those who display it. We can see this already in the first 
example in the pap. The writer of the letter uses the yoyyvCetv of his workers as a 
means of pressure, but he makes it plain that their attitude is unusual and therefore 
that attention should be paid to it, though he does not identify himself with it but 
merely reports it. It is in keeping with this aspect that the term is always used of 
others. In other words, this is a trait which even on Greek soil marks one as a 
Cuwaptwrdc (— 320). As with the latter term, we thus have here an important 
presupposition in respect of the biblical usage. Indeed, it 1s one which greatly 


So far as I can see, the only literary example apart from those mentioned 1s Ps.- 
Luc.Ocyp., 44 f.: 


vewtép® yp aloyoc Ev aeohuaot Uanpétnc ASvvata yoyyoCov yépov. 


6 This is true even in P. Oxy., I, 33, col. 3, 14, where one might most easily assume a 
different usage. 


facilitates its incorporation into the biblical world of thought and utterance as this is 
shaped by the concept of God, and as it does not merely depict man, but condemns 
him. 


B. yoyybC@ among Greek Jews. 


1. In the LXX yoyybew occurs 15 times, and dtayoyybCew (— 735) 10 timésIn 12 
cases it is based, on the Sem.; it is used 7 times for 172, once for 17? (: Is. 30:12), 3 


times for (Nu. 11:1; Lai. 3:39: Xtp. 10:25) and twice for (kal: Is. 29:24: 
niph: y 105:25). Among the passages which do not use a form of 179, Is. 30:12 imports 


into €y6yyvouc an interpretation of the original by the translator, i.¢., in respect of the 
disobedience and deficient trust of the people along the lines of the traditional national 
sin, though it is also possible that he had a corrupt text, or made a mistake, and thus 
presumed a form of 177 for . In Is. 29:24 again it 1s obvious that there is an element 


of interpretation, as we can see especially in the rendering of as Uxaxovet. Thus we 


have ol 5€ yoyybCovtec pabjoovtat UraKovetv for _ In this way the 

promise is accentuated; every apparent intellectual element is excluddll Those who have 
previously murmured against God will learn to obey Him. The two terms yoyybCew and 
Uxakovetv, both controlled by the concept of God, are thus seen to be opposites. This 
goes much beyond the original on a presupposition which is in full keeping with the use 
of yoyyvCew. There is a similar development of the original in Nu. 11:1, where 


is translated Kal Av 6 400c yoyybC@v xovnpd Evavtt 


Kvuptov. The attitude of the people is thus lifted out of the realm of mere mood and seen 
as culpable guilt. It is best to take Lam. 3:39 in the sense that the yoyyvety, 1.e., 
dissatisfaction, is really against oneself (Quaptia) rather than against God. 


A closer analysis of these passages brings out two factors. The first is the inner 
consistency of the word even where it derives from different Semitic roots. We are 
not to attribute this to the translators, but to the fact that they found here an 
established term adapted to express both the concern of the text and their own 
concern. The second is the theological character of the term. Here already yoyyvCetv 
always signifies an ungodly attitude on the part of man and not merely dissatisfaction 
at an unfulfilled promise, as in ordinary Greek. Yet the latter contributes in full 
measure the suggestion that the whole man shares in the attitude thus described. 


2. The term which colours yoyyvCew in the LXX, and which is normally translated 
yoyyvCetv, is 179. It occurs only in Ex. 15-17 and Nu. 14-17, apart from Jos. 9:18. 
Similarly, the derivates and F) are found only in these passages. The root 


179 is always rendered yoyy-. It is thus in the light of this stem that we are to 
understand yoyyvCetv in the LXX. 


7 As counted by Hatch-Redpath. In the LXX 9 is always rendered either yoyyvCetv 





or étayoyyvCetv, and always yoyyvCetv. 
8 Is. 29:24a reads: 


177 means “to murmur,” and except in Jos. 9:18 it refers to the attitude of the 
people when delivered from Egypt but not yet brought into the promised land, and 
pie tore discontented with its lot. Usually the murmuring is against Moses (Ex. 

15: 24:9 17:3), or Moses and Aaron (Ex. 16:2; Nu. 14:2; 17:6, 20), though there can be 
no doubt that it is finally against God, at whose commission these men led the people 
out of Egypt (cf. Ex. 16:7, 8: Nu. 14:27, 29, 36}9 The murmuring always has some 
concrete ground, namely, hunger or thirst in the desert (Ex. 15:24; 16:3), or the 
proximity and yet apparent unattainability of the promised land (Na. 14:1). There is, 
of course, a certain justification for 1t. The presupposition of the whole attitude is the 
election of the people in the exodus. This is grace no less than the promise of the land. 
But the people makes of it a claim, 1.c., a claim to be cared for in every respect and to 
be brought to the goal without effort. When the people murmurs, it 1s always because 
it thinks that justice has not been done or is not being done to its claim. The texts 
leave us in no doubt, that the claim and this assessment of the situation are both 
wholly subjective. Yet they also leave us in no doubt that in such an attitude God is 
reduced to human standards and is robbed, or 1s in process of being robbed, of His 
sovereignty in relation to the people. This is why the murmuring of the people is a 


tempting of God (Ex. 17:2 etc.) or a scorning of God (, Nu. 14:11). This is why it 
is severely punished. For murmuring is an attitude of the whole man. Hence it incurs 
guilt which must be punished. Finally, this helps us to see why the right attitude, in 








contrast to murmuring, is, 1.e., unconditional acceptance (Nu. 14:11) or 
obedience, hearkening to the voice of God (Nu. 14:22). 


In keeping with what has been said, we can appreciate that yoyyvCew was 
peculiarly fitted by its presuppositions to express the point at issue in 177, but that in 
so doing it received a distinctly religious accentuation which was not present in the 
Greek world. It now suggests the judgment and condemnation of God by the man 
whom God has bound to Himself, who therefore owes Him trust, gratitude and 
obedience, but who instead constitutes himself His judge. It also suggests God's 
judgment on this man. 


At this point we can easily fit the yoyyvCew passages already mentioned (— 729) into 
the history and usage of the term. This is true of y 105:25. where is the original, and 
Dt. 1:27, where we have — O1ayoyyucelv, since both passages refer to the murmuring of 


the people after the return of the spies (Nu. 14:1 ff}! Ip Zip. 10:25 there is no historical 
allusion, but the usage is the same, especially when we consider the Heb.: kal Gvnp 


ETLOTIUO@V OU yoyyvoEl == 12, chastisement will not cause the 
man who knows God to become embittered. 





9 Here, of course, we have — odtayoyyvcetv, as in Ex. 16:2, 7, 8; Nu. 14:2, 36; 16:11. 
10 Cf. esp. Nu. 16:11: “What is Aaron, that ye murmur against him?” Moses and 





Aaron are representatives ( W) of God to the people. Cf. > 414 and esp. 415. 
11 The translator of y 105:24 f. seems to have been familiar with At. 1:19Q0.; cf. y 
105:24b with At. 1:32. 

12 This word, or perhaps , is not in the original and must be supplied; cf. R. 
Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (1906). ad loc. 


Of the remaining passages (Ju. 1:14; Jdt. 5:22 and y 58:16), the last is the only one to 
have a Heb. original, but it is too textually uncertain to be of much help. Perhaps the 
translator had another text! or perhaps he tried to enhance the severity of the verse by 
referring the yoyyvCew to ungodly enemied* [t is impossible to say. In Ju. 1:14 yoyybCew 
is linked with kpacew and is designed to strengthen a request. In Jdt. 5:22 the word 
expresses indignation and lively protest. In these two cases the usage is the same as that 


of secular Greek both before and after Christ? There are thus examples of this in the 
LXX too. 


3. To complete the history of the term we should take a brief glance at later Jewish 
usage, and also at that of Philo and Josephus. In this case the findings are particularly 
instructive. For we find confirmation of the fact that, notwithstanding certain 
variations in detail, the meaning of the word as determined by the underlying 7 in 
Ex. 15-17 and Nu. 14-17 becomes the main sense of the term in all later Judaism. 
The Rabbis, Philo and Josephus are here at one. It does not affect the thesis that good 
care 1s often taken to avoid the word. For since we can understand the reasons for this, 
the affirmation only acquires the greater weight. 


a. The Rabbis engage in exegesis and systematic declaration of the Law among 
those who know the texts which are expounded or taken as a starting-point. Hence 
there is no evading the murmuring of the people: it 1s attested in the Torah. But this 
means that there is no evading the word which the Torah uses for it (377). It is thus the 
more instructive to see the attempts made to divest this murmuring of its ungodly and 
hostile character and to render it harmless. A common way of doing this 1s to interpret 


the OT word in terms of the less pregnant or (Aram.) . 


in the OT means “to cause to thunder.” and in 1 S. 1:6 “to provoke to anger.” 
Materially. then, it is not related to 172. On the other hand, in Syr. OY means “to lift up 
one’s voice,” and OY NX can sometimes mean “to make oneself disagreeable” etc. The 


latter became the usual rendering of 1? in the Targums:16 7 itself never occurs.17 Even 
more important is the fact that the Rabbis. when they have occasion to refer to the 
murmuring of the people. do not use the term suggested by the text, but . e.g., M. 


Ex. on 16:7 (p. 162, 10, Horovitz-Rabin): “What then are we, that ye murmur against us?” 
They (i.e., Moses and Aaron) say: “Why do you pay such particular regard to us, that you 
rise up and murmur against us ( oes W)”. , however, is not 


an exact equivalent of 17. If it were, all would be in order and the specific meaning and 
theological thrust of 12 would be maintained in a new form. In fact, however, is 


the word used by later Judaism for grumbling dissatisfaction in general. Unlike 179, it 1s 


13 Cf. BHK2, ad loc. According to G. Bertram y 58:16 rests on a confusion of W 


and 

14 The word hardly fits the comparison of the ungodly with hungry dogs. 
15 — 728. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Syr. Syriac. 

16 E.g., Tg. O., Ex. 15:24; 16:2, 7 etc. 

17 Levy does not have the root either in Chald. Wort. or Wort. 


not related specifically to the concept of God. Cf. M. Ex. on 20:2 (p. 221, 21): “He 
murmured (OY N79 11:71) (against the king) because he had not been set over the 
treasure of silver and gold”: jBer.. 5c, 24 f18 «A worker who works only a short time but 
shows particular skill is given the same wage as his fellows who had to work the whole 
day: hence the workers murmured (7/Y1N72 17:11) etc. Most pertinent of all, however, is 


the use of in place of the OT to express Israel’s murmuring against God 
(M. Ex. on 15:24 [p. 155.3 ff.. Horovitz-Rabin]: c& . Tg. O., Ex. 16:12: 


Tg. O., Ex. 16:7 f.), like the protest of someone who has been cheated in 
wages. business etc. (BM, 4. 6; 6, 1). In other words. we are brought back to the situation 
which obtained prior to the adoption of yoyyvCew by the translators of the OT to express 
the specific attitude of the covenant people of Israel denoted by 17. 


The weakening of the sinful element in Israel’s murmuring against God can be 
accomplished in another way. The texts leave us in no doubt as to the true character of 


this murmuring even where it is not expressly stated to be against () God (— 730). 


The Rabbis could hardly avoid the force of this, and in M. Ex. on 15:24 (p. 155, 4 f., 
Horovitz-Rabin), for example, murmuring against Moses is recognised to be also 


against God ( ). But mitigation is found by representing this as a 
murmuring before God, so that it loses most of tts character as ouilt? 


M. Ex. on 16:8 (p. 162, 15): *... and lo, you stand up and murmur (), 
before () the One who lives and continues to all eternity.” S. Nu., 84 on 10:35 (p. 80. 
14 f.. Horovitz): “... then began the Israelites to murmur () before God ( 


y Ste: 


b. The situation 1s even clearer in Philo and Josephus. They are writing for non- 
Jews, and in so far as they record the history of their people they are concerned to 
make it as glorious and impressive as possible. Hence they must either suppress any 
conflicts between God and His people or represent them rather differently from 
Scripture. The repeated murmuring of the people is part of the scriptural record of 
these conflicts. It is noticeable, however, that, while the Rabbis make mention of this 
in other terms, Philo and Josephus do not merely avoid the word yoyybCew but depict 
the events themselves from a very different angle. We can understand this only if the 
word was so repugnant both to the authors and readers that it had to be avoided on 
apologetic erounds 29 











18 — yoyyvooc. 

Tg. O. Targum Onkelos. 

BM Baba Mezia, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Middle Gate (Legal Questions 
concerning Movables) (Strack, Hin/., 50). 

19 There is something of a par. in the efforts made by the Rabbis to rob David of 
blame in the affair with Bathsheba (— 325, including n. 58 f.). 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Fin/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

20 In view of the extent to which Josephus quotes his sources in the Ant., and esp. the 
LXX, his attitude at this point is doubly striking. 


Josephus makes the PUG of Israel against Moses at Marah (Ex. 15:23 f.) an 
urgent appeal for help (Ant., 3, 6¥. that in the wilderness of Sinai (Ex. 16:2 f.) a 
complaint (Ant., 3, 11) and movement (Ant., 3, 13) against Mosé?¢ that in Rephidim 

(Ex. 17:1 ff.) a du Opyfic tov Mavof xorcio8at (Ant., 3, 33). that after leaving Sinai (Nu. 
11:13 a otaolacetw against Moses (Ant., 3, 295). and that after the return of the spies 
(Nu. 14:1 ff.) ill-advised complaint linked with BAaoonpiat against Moses and Aaron 
(Ant., 3, 306). At every point the aspect of complaint against God is ignored. This is true 
even on the last occasion when Moses speaks of the UBptc and Guaptipata of the people 
(Ant., 3. 311). for neither word presupposes the thought of God to Gk. ears. 


In Philo we find such words as wepyoipelv, Tdac yoydc Avazintew used in respect of 
Ex. 15:23 f. (Vit. Mos.. I, 181 f.), GOvuEtv, followed by an Oveiditew of Moses, in respect 
of Ex. 16:1 ff. (ibid, 192), Andyvmoic owtypiac in respect of Ex. 17:1 ff. (ibid. 196). The 
murmuring of Nu. 14:1 ff. is represented as cowardice (detia) and is ascribed to only 
80% of the people (ibid., 233 f.). Everything is a matter of mood and concerns only the 
people and not God. There is a certain exception in Vit. Mos.. I, 236, where Moses 
describes the attitude of the cowards as Antotelv tolc ypyouoic and of the brave as 


KataneWelc tolc Aoyiotc, but this does not alter the basic picture nor affect its rationalistic 
character. 





We may thus conclude that the unanimity of the theological judgment on Israel 
expressed in 117 /yoyybCew is not maintained in later Judaism. By choosing yoyyvCew, 


the LXX reaches a high point of usage and understanding which is never again 
reached in Judaism. 


C. yoyybCo in the NT. 


For a true grasp of the NT usage we must see it against the LX X background and 
also take into account the deviations of later Judaism. Three groups call for notice. 


1. In Mt. 20:11 yoyydCetw amounts to little more than the of later Judaism. 
The Rabbis, too, can speak of the grumbling of workers who do not think that they are 
properly paid (— 732). The word is used in its strict secular sense in Lk. 5:30, where 
it denotes the dissatisfaction of the religious leaders at Jesus’ dealings with publicans 
and sinners, which as they see it are quite improper. The two instances of 
dtayoyyvcew in Lk. 15:2 and 19:7 (— 735) may be placed in the same category. 


2. There is a direct connection with W/yoyybCew at 1 C. 10:10: und yoyyiCete, 
Ka0dmEp TIVES GUTMV Eyoyyvoav, Kal Gxaovto UO toU OrAEOpevtoU. This statement 
recalls the historical murmuring of the people and by its adoption of the special OT 
term accepts the fact of its guilt. To this degree it testifies to the readoption of the 
theological assessment of murmuring which was abandoned by Judaism. This was 


21 Materially, cf. also Wis. 11:4. 
22 Here we also have a warning against the threatened stoning of Moses on the 
ground that it would be a toU 8e0U Katakpivet (3, 21). 


23 Here the LXX has yoyyvCetw even though there is no 7 in the original. 


probably a direct result of the deepening of the concept of God by Jesut%* No less 
significant is the transfer of the word, and the judgment contained in it, to the 
Christian community, at least as a possibility. At this point we can see on the one side 
the consistency with which Paul carries through the thought of the new covenant 
people (Iopand toU OeoU: GI. 6:16) and on the other the danger which threatens this 
people if it allows its own desires and cravings to shape its expectations and is not 
content with what God promises and gives. It was along such lines that the ancient 
covenant people was betrayed into murmuring disappointment, and therefore into sin 
against God, and therefore into Gnas. 


3. In the Gospel of John yoyyvCew is used at 6:41, 43 for the rejection of Jesus by 
the Jews and at 6:61 for the sceptical attitude of the disciples*? while at 7:32 it is used 
of the OyXoc in its speculation whether Jesus is after all the Christ. The question thus 
arises whether there is any fixed usage in Jn. The first three passages agree, but the 
fourth seems to stand apart. 


a. What yoyybCetwv means at 6:61 may be seen from v. 61b: toUto Unde 
oxavoaiCet; In the yoyybCew of His own, Jesus sees the danger of sinning against 
Him, and perhaps even the act. Immediately preceding are His words concerning the 
eating of His body and drinking of His blood as a presupposition for the reception of 
eternal life. The disciples cannot accept this saying. It makes no odds whether they 
call 1t oxkAnpdc because of its boldness or because of their deficient insight (6:60). The 
essential point is that they measure Jesus by their own expectations, which are also 
those of their people, and that on this basis they criticise Him, 1.e., they express 
dissatisfaction, which materially is criticism of God and dissatisfaction with Him, 
since Jesus is the viOcg toU AvOpdnov (6:62). Thus the group of disciples, like Israel in 
the desert, reaches a necessary point of division and decision. It is no accident, but 
belongs to the heart of the matter, that there follows the parting from Jesus of those ol 
oU motevovo (6:64, cf. 66) and that in the case of those who remain yoyyvCew gives 
way to confession (68f.). This contrast makes it plain that the whole man is again at 
stake in yoyyvCew. 


b. The most important aspects of the use of the word in 6:41, 43 are the same. The 
hearers of Jesus among the people measure Jesus by their own standards and reject 
Him on this ground. In so doing they display mutatis mutandis the same attitude as 
that of their fathers in the wilderness. It has often been noted that John refers here to 
Tovéalot though in the whole passage Jesus is obviously addressing Galileans 
(6:22ff.). The point is that I ovdalot is used for the Jewish people as official? 
represented.2 Yet the author seems to have something more in his mind in his choice 
of this word. He is perhaps indicating that the attitude of the hearers derives from a 








24 The Ist chapter of 4 Esr. gives us another example which is almost certainly 
Christian in origin. In 1:15f. (p. 2, Bensly-James) God says: Coturnix vobis in signo 
fuit, castra vobis ad tutelam dedi, et illic murmurastis, et non triumphastis in nomine 
meo de perditione inimicorum vestrorum, sed adhuc nunc usque murmuratis. 

25 John means disciples in the widest sense (— pwa0nt1)<). 

26 Bau. J. on 1:19. 

27 Bau. J., ad loc.; H. J. Holtzmann, Das Ev. des Joh (1893), on 2:19. 


“Jewish mode of thought.’”28 He 1s particularly influenced, however, by the connection 
between I ovéalot and yoyybGovtec which is so familiar to him from the history of the 
Jewish people. The Galilean hearers of Jesus show themselves to be I ovédalot by the 
fact that they are yoyyvCovtec and that they withhold miottc at the decisive moment. 
The Evangelist thus sees disaster overtaking the people a second time because it 
cannot resolve to recognise God as God but insists that God must be guided by itself 
and its own opinions and expectations. This thought runs though the whole Gospel 
from 1:11 onwards. It helps us to see why I ovdalot is selected to sum up and to 
delineate the circles which treat Jesus with chilly reserve or even with open rejection. 





c. Perhaps Jn. 7:32 is to be viewed in the same light. Comparison with 7:12 (— 
yoyyvouloc) shows us that yoyyvGetv does not denote mere discussion of Jesus, or 
secret approval of His claim, but vacillation. It is in keeping that the religious leaders 
find this dangerous, since there is the possibility of the OyAoc turning from them. On 
the other hand, the Evangelist can use yoyyvCevv in the sense of a. and b. because 
vacillation is not acceptance and thus falls under the divine judgment (Aztotia). 
Moreover, the story of the relationship between Jesus and the OyAoc up to the 
OTAVPWOOV provides external justification for ascribing OT yoyyvCew to vacillating 
hearers. The word thus includes a judgment, as accounts of the fact always carry the 
implied judgment of their author (— 728): 








+ OLAYOYYUCO.* 


Among Gk. writers this word occurs only in Heliod.Aeth., 7, 27 in the sense of “to 
whisper (a message or task).” It is found 10 times in the LXX and sometimes as a textual 


alternative for yoyyvCw. Except in Dt. 1:27 ( niph): and tp. 34:24: it is always used 


for 1193 and cannot be distinguished in sense from yoyyvCa. 


In the NT it is found only at Lk. 15:2; 19:7, where it denotes the dissatisfaction of 
the Daptoalo1 and ypaypatelc at the conduct of Jesus. There is no direct link with 
LXX usage. We best take it in terms of Hellenistic usage. To attempts to find here the 
Johannine application (— 734) there is the objection that Luke does not present the 
same group of ideas as John, so that it is most unlikely that there should be this 
isolated example. 


28 Schl. J., 175 f. Zn., ad loc. is content with the purely formal explanation that the 
Galileans are called Jews in characterisation of their hostile mood. 

29 Later Christian usage can be ignored, since it is never more than formal, e.g., Ev. 
Pt., 28, where it occurs along with Kéateo0a1 td otNOn as a sign of penitence, or Test. 
Sol., 9, 3 (p. 35*, 11, McCown), where it is used of the lamentation (olpot) of an 
imprisoned demon. 

* StayoyyvCcm@ Pr.-Bauer, 284. 

Heliod. Heliodorus, of Emesa (3rd century B.C.), writer of stories, his Aethiopica 
consisting of Ethiopian tales of Theagenes and Charicleia, ed. I. Bekker, 1855. 
Aeth. Aethiopica. 

| — on this passage 731. 


2 The Heb. has 74°)" for dtayoyyvoet. 
3 Cf. Jos. 9:18, where it is not so easy to integrate 7 with the normal OT usage. 


T YOYYVGHOG." 


Acc. to Phrynichus, 336 this is an Ionic word like yoyyvCq. and it is supposed to have 
been used by Anaxandrides (c. 375 B.C.) for tovOopvopoc (Fr., 31, CAF, Il, 146) in the 
sense of “murmuring” (— 728). Thus far the only literary example known is in M. Ant., 
9, 37: Adic toU AOAiov Piov Kal yoyyuouoU Kai zO1nKIGWOU ... GALA Kal TPOc TOc DeoUc 
Noy ToTE AnAOvVOTEPOS Kal ypNHotOTEpos yevoU—a thought similar to that expressed in 2. 
3 (— 728), 1.e., grumbling dissatisfaction at disappointed expectations. In Catal. Cod. 
Astr. Graec., VII, 139, 11 it is found in the same sense alongside ovoapeotia, and in P. 
Masp.. 67159, 27 it is used in the articles of association of two builders (Dec. 16, 568) 
alongside Padwupyia, UnépOeotc and AvaBoAN Epyav dwWrov. 


It occurs 11 times in the LXX (not counting yoyyvotc in Nu. 14:27). Of these Ex. 
16:7. 8 (twice), 9, 12; Nu. 17:5, 10 (20, 25) use it for or Fl to sum up the 


murmurings of Israel. The sense is exactly the same as that of 11? /yoyybcew. Relevant. 








too, is Sir. 46:7: yoyyvouOc novnpiac (original: ): the reference is to the 

yoyyoCew of Nu. 14:1 ff. So, too. Ps. Sol. 16:11, where a righteous man, in the same 
situation as that of the people in the desert, prays: yoyyuouOv Kai OXtyomtottosy OAiyer 
udKpvvov Ax’ €u0U. On the other hand, in Wis. 1:4)11 the word denotes the misuse of 
the tongue in the widest sense, as also in Is. 58:9, where the LXX makefie ta 


pra yoyyvonout In Ps. Sol. 5:15 the reference is simply to the grumbling attitude of a 
“benefactor.” 


The case is much the same as with yoyyvCetv. A more general use goes hand in hand 
with the more specific. The Rabbis substitute (or corresponding Aram. 


constructions) for . and this is as little adapted as to bring out the true 
point at issue in 11?/yoyybcew. as illustrated by the contemporary use of the term both in 


theological and secular contexts? Thus it can mean no more than “evil report’ or 
“calumniation,” e.g.. b.Ber., 12a: “calumniation by heretics.” etc. At the 


* voyyvouoc. Pr.-Bauer, 257, Liddell-Scott, 356. 

Catal. Cod. Astr. Graec. Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 1898 ff. 

P. Masp. Papyrus Grecs d'époque Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

Ps. Sol. Psalms of Solomon, Pharisaic collection of the Ist century B.C., consisting of 
18 songs, ed. O. Gebhardt, 1895. 

1 Cf. Wis. 1, where yoyyvoudc is used with meipaCetw, Amotelv in v. 2 and PAGoonLWOS 
in v. 6. Cf. also Did., 3, 6, where it is linked with BAaoonpia: also — 733. 

2 The only plur. in the LXX, or anywhere apart from Phil. 2:14. 

3 This is quoted in Barn., 3, 5—the only instance of yoyyvodc in the post-apost. 
fathers. yoyyvCew does not occur at all, but we have yoyyvooc in Did., 3, 6 and 
yoyyvotic in Did., 4, 7 and Barn., 19, 11 (neither in the NT). 

4 The thought of God is always present in , and this may well affect the meaning 

of yoyyvo0oc. 

5 — 732. 

b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 








very most, therefore, we can speak of only a formal and not a material par. between 
yoyyvondoc/ and 6 


In the NT it is found 4 times: Jn. 7:12; Ac. 6:1; Phil. 2:14; 1 Pt. 4:9. a. In Jn. 7:12 
there is no direct adoption of the theological use of yoyyvoudc in the LXX as this was 
shaped by the thought of God. That is to say, the word is not used to depict the 
murmuring of Israel. On the other hand, there 1s a link with it as the Evangelist 
considers the situation in the primitive community (cf. yoyybCet in Jn. 7:32). 
yoyyvouoc is used here to denote the vacillation of the people towards Jesus as 
already discussed (— 735). 








b. At Ac. 6:1 there is obviously no connection with OT yoyyvoudc. The reference 
here is simply to the dissatisfied grumbling of one part of the community at claims 
which are not met (cf. M. Ant., 9, 37 and the Lucan use of — yoyyvGm and — 
dtayoyyvCw). The same is even more true of | Pt. 4:9, where there is the admonition: 
MULOEEVOL Elo GAANAOUG Avev yoyyvopoU, which will free hospitality from either 
inward or outward unfriendliness (cf. Ps. Sol. 5:15; — supra). 





c. Phil. 2:14 probably stands somewhere between a. and b.: xévta motelte yoplc 
yoyyvouOv Kal SwaAoytopOv. It is possible that Paul is here thinking of the 
murmuring of Israel, as in 1 C. 10:10/ and that this leads him to the admonition. 
Understood in this way, the admonition—cf. the verses which follow—would tally 
with the general thought of the epistle, which is one long appeal for unconditional 
self-surrender to God in Christ. 


T YOyYYvoTTs. 


Apart from the NT this word occurs only at Prv. 26:22 © for (A: tovOpuctijc): 
Prv. 26:20 © for (LXX: di0vu00; EU: 66A10¢ A: tovOpvotijc); Is. 29:24 (LXX: ol 
yoyyvcovtes). 


In the NT it is used only at Jd. 16: yoyyvotal pwepyipotpot, to describe false 
teachers as men who are “dissatisfied with their lot and therefore with God,” though 
not giving to God what they owe to Him as such. Even though there is no direct 
connection with the LXX usage, there is an obvious similarity. 


par. parallel. 

6 The list of par. in Schl. J., 189 might well leave this impression, but it is wrong. 

7 The use of dtaA0ytopoi/diaAoyiCeo8a1 perhaps points in the same direction with its 
suggestion of secret doubt: cf. Loh., ad /oc. 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

NT New Testament. 

1 Cf. Philo Vit. Mos., I, 18. 





Rengstorf 


+ yonc* (> Layos) 


This mostly has a. the strict sense of a “magician,” esp. one who works with verbal 
formulae. Those who believe in demons take him quite seriously. though he is sometimes 
detested. esp. by the educated. Cf. Philostr. Vit. Ap.. 5, 12: Apollonius does not prophesy 
on the basis of yorteta, but on that of divine revelation. inspiratioh To be sure, ucyoc 
can give rise to the same antithesis between conjuring and true revelation which is free 
and for that reason full. The only distinction between wayoc and yore is that the latter is 
mostly used for the lower practitioner. “To goetia belong conjurations, since it normally 
works with the help of evil, lower and stupid material demon¢?’Thus Aristot. Fr., 30 
expressly refuses to ascribe yorttkn paysia to the péyou. This is not a hard and fast 
distinction, but when strictly used yonyc usually bears this derogatory sense. b. It is thus 
used for the “false magician” —this is never true of ucyoc in more precise usage. c. It thus 
comes to denote the “charlatan” in a more general sense, as in Herodot. Cf. yonteia in 2 
Macc. 12:24 for “pretence.” This is the only occurrence of the root yorn— in the LXX. 
yonttkoc is found in A Prv. 26:22 in the sense of “deluding.” 








The use of the word group in Philo is instructive. In the primary sense we only have 
yontevew (Som., I, 220, where all magical practices are repudiated). Yet yonc is also used 
figur. to denote the confusion and delusion of idolatry in Praem. Poen.. 25. The man who 
abuses the divine gift of speech is grouped with charlatans (yontéc) in Rer. Div. Her.. 
302. The @uUndovoc or sensual man is also called a yonc (charlatan”) in the list of vices 
in Sacr. AC., 32. Most important is Spec. Leg.. I, 315, where zpogyrne¢ and yore are 


Rengstorf Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Tiibingen (Vol. 1-2), Loccum (Hannover) (Vol. 
3), (Vol. 4), Minster (Vol. 6-8). 

* vonc. T. Hopfner in Pauly-W., XIV (1928), 373 ff.; F. Pfister, ibid, Suppl. IV 
(1924), 324 ff.; O. Weinreich, “Gebet und Wunder,” Genethliakon f, W. Schmid 
(1929), Index, s.v., p. 350 f.; occasional remarks by A. D. Nock in F. Jackson-K. 
Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, IV (1932), 516-54. 

esp. especially. 

Philostr. Flavius Philostratus, of Lemnos, representative of the Second Sophistic 
School, author as commissioned by the empress Julia Domna (d. 217), wife of 
Septimius Severus, of a life, containing many marvellous happenings, of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher and thaumaturge, Apollonius of Tyana. His Heroicus is written 
in the same strain, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1870. 

Vit. Vita Apollonii. 

| Weinreich esp. (op. cit.) emphasises this distinction, but his material does not justify 
any clear differentiation between tdyoc and yore. 

2 Hopfner, 378. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Fr. Fragmenta (-um). 

Som. De Somniis. 

Praem. Poen. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Sacr. AC. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 


contrasted. The one is the bearer of true revelation, whereas the other composes his own 
alleged divine sayings. For Philo yorteta is basically the opposite of truth (cf. esp. Praem. 
Poen., 8; Som., IH, 40). It may thus be used as an equivalent of falsehood or deception 
(with GxGty in Op. Mund., 165), even where there is not the slightest suggestion of magic 
(as in Plant., 106). It can thus signify hypocritical conduct (Decal., 125. cf. Leg. Gaj.. 
162), deception (of Ndov1 in Post. C.. 101) or the natural sensual magic of woman (Vit. 
Mos., I, 301). In the figur. sense it can also be used. of course, with reference to the world 
of thought of alien religions (Op. Mund., 2: Praem. Poen., 8). Philo is not thinking only of 
err deception; yonteta (like yonc) always carries with it the thought of deliberate 
eceit. 


In the NT the only occurrence is at 2 Tm. 3:13. In Eur.Ba., 234 Dionysus is called 
a yors, obviously in the sense of one who entices to impious action by apparently 
pious words, and this is the meaning in 2 Tm. 3:13. The yontéc are here identical 
with those described in v. 6f. There is no contrast here between magic and revelation. 
As in Philo, the word is used figuratively, yet in such a way that the danger and evil 
effects of these yontes are fully appreciated (— BaoKatvo). 








Delling 





A. Genuflection in the NT. 


Except in Hb. 12:12 (cf. Is. 35:3; Prv. 4:26; Gr. Sir. 25:23: also Polyb., XX, 10, 9) 
yovv is used in the NT only in connection with genuflection. We have a. t10évat td 
yovata in Mk. 15:19; Lk. 22:41; Ac. 7:60; 9:40; 20:36; 21:5. Equivalents are 
yovumetelv in Mt. 27:29 == Mk. 15:19; Mt. 17:14; Mk. 1:40; 10:17; mpookvvelv in 
Mt. 8:2 == Mk. 1:40; though in Mk. 15:19 the sense is “to do homage”: mimteww Eri 


Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 

Plant. De Plantatione. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Post. C. De Posteritate Caini. 

Vit. De Vita Mosis. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.c.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Ba. Bacchae. 

3 Weinreich obviously takes a different view (283, 295). 

Vv. verse. 

Delling Gerhard Delling, Glachau (Saxony) (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Halle (Vol. 5-9). 

* vovuxtnr. C. Sittl, Die Gebdrden der Griechen u. Romer (1890), 177 ff£.; H. 
Bolkestein, “Theophrastus Charakter der Deisidaimonia” (RVV, 21, 2 [1929]), 25ff.; 
J. Leipoldt, War Jesus Jude? (1923), 44 ff. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Biittner-Wobst, 1905. 


TpOowmov or El thc yc, Lk. 22:41 == Mt. 26:39 == Mk. 14:35; Mt. 8:2 == Lk. 5:12. 
b. KGuntew td yovata in liturgical style at R. 11:4 (LXX: WKkhaoav); R. 14:11; Eph. 
3:14; Phil. 2:10. The equivalents make it clear that no distinction is intended between 
bowing the knee and full prostration. Genuflection is linked with prayer to God (Lk. 
22:41; Ac. 7:60 etc.; Eph. 3:14), with requests to the Kyrios (Mt. 17:14; Mk. 1:40), 
with greeting of the didd0KaAoc (Mk. 10:17), with homage to the Baotredc (Mt. 

27:29) or to Baal (R. 11:4), or to God the Judge (R. 14:10 f.), or to the Kyrios at His 
enthronement and proclamation as Lord of the world (Phil. 2:10). The gesture thus 
expresses supplication, abasement, worship, subjection etc. 





B. Genuflection outside the NT. 


The history of this term belongs to that of the wider concept of mpookvvelv. 
twOévat (KaUTTEW) TA yOvata and yovuretelv (as an independent gesture) are seldom 
mentioned among the Greeks and Romans, Eur.Tro., 1305. Mostly we have a 
Latinism (cf. genua ponere, Curtius, VII, 7, 13, Quintil., IX, 4, 11; genua submittere, 
Ovid.Fast., 4, 317; Plin.Hist. Nat., VII, 1, 3: genua inclinare, Ps.-Vergil Anthol., 172, 
10b etc.), yovumetelv is found in Polyb., XV, 29, 9: XXXII, 25, 7; Cornut. Nat. Deor., 
12 (though Eur.Phoen., 293: yovuretyc). Equivalents are zpoozinztew, Hdt., I, 134: 
VIL, 136; Eo yovu ICeoBat, Ps.-Luc.Dea Syr., 55; mpooxvvelv, Suid. etc. In Gk. and Lat. 
there is usually no distinction between genuflection and full prostration! It is 
practised a. by a slave before his lord, NonnusDionys., 25, 2, though not among 


Tro. Troades. 

Ovid. P. Ovidius Naso, of Sulmo in Italy (43 B.c.—18 A.D.), the great elegiast of 
Augustan Rome, ed. C. Postgate, 1894. 

Fast. Fast. 

Plin. C. Plinius Secundus, of Comum in Upper Italy (23/4-79 A.D.), historian, natural 
scientist and geographer, ed. S. Mayhoff, 1875 ff. 

Hist. Naturalis Historia. 

Cornut. L. Annaeus Cornutus, ot Leptis in Africa, at the time of Nero, who in his 
Hellenistic Theology gives us a picture of later Stoic theology and allegory, ed. A. 
Nock, 1926. 

Nat. Deor. De Natura Deorum. 

Phoen. Phoenissae. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484—425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Ps.-Luc. Pseudo-Lucianus. 

Dea De Syria Dea. 

Suid. Suidas, author in the 10th century A.D. of the most comprehensive Greek 
lexicon, ed. G. Bernhardy, 1853; A. Adler, 1928 ff. 

Gk. Greek. 

Lat. Latin, latin. 

1 Sittl, 156. 

Nonnus Nonnus, of Panapolis in Egypt, a Christian, but author in the 4th century A.D. 
of a Dionysus epic in 48 books, ed. A. Ludwich, 1909 ff. 

Dionys. Dionysiaca. 


citizens, Hdt., VI, 136; Isoc., 4, 151. This custom came to Greece and Rome from the 
East, Liv., XXX, 16, 48. The ixétnc¢ falls on his knees before his patron and thus 
acknowledges himself to be his slave, Heliod.Acth., X, 16; NonnusDionys., 22, 374 f. 
b. There is genuflection before the gods in prayer (Liv., XX VI, 9, 6; Plut.C. Gracch.., 
16 [I, 482c]), esp. before chthonic deities (Eur.Tro., 1303 ff.), in popular religion 
(Aristoph.Av., 501 ff.), or in cults which stand under unofficial or oriental influencé 
such as the cult of Helios (Soph. Fr., 672: Plat.Leg., X, 887e) or in a hymn to 
Dionysus Lysios (Ael. Arist., 50, 39). In the normal worship of the official gods there 
was no bowing of the knee. 








In the LXX genuflection is rendered OxAdCeww (Exl tA) yovata, 3 Bac. 8:54; 19:18 
(distinguished from zpookvvelv in the sense of throwing a kiss with the hand), 
Kapmtet (El) td yovata, 4 Bac. 1:13 (cf. 9:24); Da. 6:10; 1 Ch. 29:20 (with 
Tpookvvelv == to cast oneself to the ground); 1 Esr. 8:70; 3 Macc. 2:1 (R) 20: 
Kdurntev, Is. 45:23; mintew, Kdivew Exl ta yOvata, 2 Ch. 6:13; 2 Esr. 9:5. The Heb. 
equivalents are ) , Ps. 95:6 (with hithp zpookvvelv and 
MpOoMintElw: ) Ts. 45:29( 1 K. 8:54; 19:18; 2 Esr. 9:5; , 1 Ch. 

29:20 (Gn. 43:28: Ex. 4:31; 12:27 == «kbatew with mpookvvelv, hithp, but Gn. 

24:26, 48 == eUdoxelv). The gesture of genuflection occurs as a sign of humility and 
worship in the prayer of the individual or the community to God at 1 Ch. 29:20; 1 K. 
8:54: 1 Esr. 8:70; 2 Esr. 9:5; Da. 6:10; 3 Macc. 2:1 (R), and as a sign of abasement, 
acknowledgment and homage before God at 3 Bac. 19:18: Is. 45:23, before the king at 


1 Ch. 29:20, and before the GvOpwxoc toU VeoU at 4 Bac. 1:13. Standing, however, is 
more usual in prayer (Gn. 18:22; 19:27: 1S. 1:26; Ps. 134 f.). 


Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.c.), originally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Liv. Titus Livius, of Padua (59 B.c—17 A.D.), the great historian of Augustan Rome, 
ed. G. Weissenborm and M. Miiller, 1926 ff. 

Heliod. Heliodorus, of Emesa (3rd century B.C.), writer of stories, his Aethiopica 
consisting of Ethiopian tales of Theagenes and Charicleia, ed. I. Bekker, 1855. 

Aeth. Aethiopica. 

Plut. Plutus. 

C. De Gajo Graccho. 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Av. Aves. 

2 Cf. O. Walther, Ostr. Jhft., 13 (1910), Beiblatt, 229 ff. 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496-406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7-348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Leg. Leges. 

Ael. Aelius Aristides, of Adrianutherai in Mysia (129-189 A.D.), celebrated 
rhetorician and credulous votary of Aesculapius, one of the best known 
representatives of later Hellenistic piety in literature (cf. his prose hymns to different 
deities), ed. W. Dindorf, 1829; ed. B. Keil, 1898. 

Heb. Hebrew. 


In the Rabbis there is a systematic differentiation between individual gestures. a. 
denotes brief falling on the knee: b. i? signifies falling on one’s face; c. 
is used for prostration with outstretched hands and feet. Bar Qappara 
speaks of four prostrations: a. , inclining; b. , bowing; c. , 


casting oneself down; d. , kneeling.;3 


In the Christian Church kneeling was customary both in individual prayer and public 
worship. Although various terms are used (tiWévat ta yovata, Mart. Andr., 8; Act. Thom., 
167; Herm.v., 1, 1, 3; 2, 1, 2; 3, 1, 5; OKAGCew, Just.Dial., 90, 5: kauntetv, 1 CL, 57, 1), 
yovukAwwelv is the commonest! and becomes a technical term for kneeling in divine 
service (e.g., Const. Ap., VIII, 10, 2; Ong.Orat., 31, 3). Bending the knee expresses a. 
subjection (1 Cl., 57, 1); b. abasement in confession and sorrow (Chrysost. Serm. de 
Anna, 4, MPG, 54, 667 f.; Bas.Spir. Sct., 27, MPG, 32, 192c; c. petition, Const. Ap., II, 
22, 14. There is an obvious intermingling of pagan and Christian custom in Act. Joh., 42: 
(the people after the crash of the temple of Artemis in Ephesus (kal ol w&v aUt@v Ex 
Ow Keiwevot EAitavevov: ol SE Td yovata KAivovtec ESZ0vTO: O| SE TAc EaONAtac 
Suappyzavtes Exdouov: oj SE Qupeiv Exeip(vtd The meaning of the symbolical gesture 
of kneeling in prayer may be gathered from Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. ad Orth., 115: If 











3 Str.-B., I, 260, I, 401; cf. also S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer (1922), 401 f. 
Mart. ad Martem. 

Andr. Andromache. 

Act. Thom. Acts of Thomas. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 

v. visiones. 

Just. Justin Martyr, executed c. 165 A.D., author of an apology against the attacks on 
Christians, and also of a discussion with Judaism in the Dialogue with Trypho, ed. E. 
Goodspeed in Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914; ed. G. Krier, 1915. 

Dial. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo. 

4 Cf. Eustath. Thessal.Comm. in II., 669, 32: képmtetat SE yovu Eottv OtE Kal 
IketevtiK@c: O Kal yovumetelv Aéyetat Kal yOvw Khivetv Kal ovvOETMS YOVUKALVElV. 
Const. Ap. Constitutiones Apostolorum, a collection of early Christian writings (3rd— 
Ath century A.D.), ed. F. X. Funk, 1905 ff. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Orat. De Oratione. 

Chrysost. John Chrysostom, of Antioch (344—401 A.D.), bishop of Constantinople, 
whose sermons mark the climax of early Christian homiletics, ed. in MPG, 47-64, 
1862 ff. 

Serm. Sermones. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Bas. Basil of Caesarea (330-379 A.D.), one of the three Cappadocian fathers and an 
outstanding representative of early Christian culture, ed. in MPG, 29-32, 1886. 

Spir. De Spiritu Sancto. 

Act. Joh. Acts of John. 

5 Cf. F. J. Délger, Sol Salutis? (1925), 78, n. 3. 

Quaest. et Resp. ad Orth. Quaestiones et Responsiones ad Orthodoxos. 


kneeling is more efficacious in prayer than standing, why do not worshippers kneel on the 
Lord’s Day and between Easter and Pentecost? Exe6n Augotépov Eyphv Nudc del 
WEepvioOat, Kal thc Ev Talg Apwaptiotc ATHOEMS NUOV Kal Thc YaPttog TOU XprotoU NWOv. 
dU Nc Ek thc AtTMOEWc AvéotnLEV. On 6 days yovuKAtoia is the obuporov of the fall, and 
on the 7th wh KAivew yovv is the obuPoAov ... thc dvact&cewe. 


In modern Synagogue worship there is still genuflection to the degree that on the Day 
of Atonement, at the point in the liturgy which corresponds to the utterance of the name 
of Yahweh in the worship of the temple (when there was prostration, cf. Joma 6. Z)and 
also on New Year’s Day. at a certain point in the liturgy, there is kneeling and then full 
prostration. 


Schlier 


YpOwWatedc* 


1. Scribes in the NT Period. 


Only once in the NT (Ac. 19:35) is ypaupatetc used as the title of a higher 
Ephesian official in the ordinary Greek sense of “clerk” or “secretary.? The normal 
Jewish use, however, is very common? According to this use, first attested in the 


LXX in 2 Esr. and | Ch., ypapimatevs is a translation of the Heb. (Aram. ) 
which means a “man learned in the Torah,? a “rabbi,” an “ordained theologian.” 


“scribe” or “secretary,” was a title of royal officials,4 and only from the time 
of Ezra,” Neh., 1 Ch. and Sir. did it come to denote a man learned in the Torah, cf. 


6 Str.-B., HI, 311 ff. 

Schlier Heinrich Schlier, Marburg (Vol. 1-2), Elberfeld (Vol. 3), Bonn (Vol. 5). 

* yvoappatevc. Schiirer, I, 372-447; Str.-B., I, 79-82; 691-695: II, 647-661; Joach. 
Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, I, A (1924), 27-32; II, B (1929), 101-114; 122- 
127; J. Hoh, “Der christ, ypaupatevdcs,” BZ, 17 (1929), 256-269: Schl. Mt., 33, 163f., 
686 f.; A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus 
(1932), 199 ff.; E. Sellin, /sraelit. -jtidische Religionsgeschichte (1933), 140f. 

1 Moult.-Muall., 132a; Pr.-Bauer, 259. 

2 Synpt., Ac., elsewhere only | C. 1:20 (Jn. 8:3). 

Aram. Aramaic. 

3 Cf. the synon. voptKkdc (Mt. 22:35); vowodt6doKakoc (Lk. 5:17); in Joseph. E€nyntal 
tOV matpiov vouwv (Ant. 17, 149), ispoypappatelc (Bell., 6, 291). 

4 Acc. to official lists from the time of David and Solomon (2 S. 8:15 ff.; 20:23 ff.: 1 
K. 4:1 ff.), the soter??? was one of the 6 or 8 highest officials: cf. K. Galling, “Die 
Halle des Schreibers,” PJB, 27 (1931), 56. 

5 The transition may be seen in the Book of Ezra. In the royal decree in Ezra 7: 12-26 
“scribe of the law of the God of heaven” is still an official title (R. Kittel, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, III [1929], 577 ff. H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber [1930], 48 
f.: “secretary or minister of the law of the God of heaven”—a first step towards the 
later dignity of the exilarch; E. Sellin, Geschichte des israelitisch-jiidischen Volkes, I 
[1932], 137). In Ezra 7:6, 11, however, it is given its later meaning. 





also the earliest Rabbinic traditions (13 Berakha of the 18 petitions in Meg. Taan., 
12).6 Apart from a few isolated occurrences in the Tannaitic period,7 the NT is our 
final witness for this use of /ypappatedc. Neither Philo nor Josephuss uses the 
term for biblical scholars of their own day. In post-Christian Rabbinic literature the 


rabbis of the day are called , while is used for scholars of an earlier 


period, and in everyday life for biblical instructors and secretaries (cf. ypappatevd<s in 
Josephus).? 


The rabbis formed a closed order. Only fully qualified scholars, who by ordination 
had received the official spirit of Moses, mediated by succession? (cf. Mt. 23:2), 
were legitimate members of the guild of scribes. The high reputation of the rabbis 
among the people (Mk. 12:38 f.; Mt. 23:6 f.) rested on their knowledge of the Law 
and oral tradition, and also of secret theosophic, cosmogonic and eschatological 
doctrines concealed by an esoteric discipline i Sociologically the rabbis were the 
direct successors of the prophets, 1.¢., men who knew the divine will and proclaimed it 
in instruction, judgment and preaching!2 As incumbents of the teaching office, they 
questioned Jesus on His message and His transgression of the Halacha. As members 
of the Sanhedrim on which the leading rabbis sat as leaders of the Pharisaic 
communities! and thus constituted one of the three parties of which this supreme 
assembly of the Jews consisted, they took part in the prosecution and condemnation of 
Jesus. 





2. The Judgment of Jesus on the Scribes. 


To understand the judgment of Jesus on the theologians of his age, we must 
distinguish them sharply from the Pharisees, whose societies were mostly composed 
of small people with no theological mastery: A certain obscurity has been caused by 
the expression “scribes and Pharisees” (used only in Mt. and Lk.). It 1s helpful to 
compare Mt. 23:1—36 with the parallel tradition in Lk., for this shows us that a 
distinction is to be made between the sayings against the scribes (Lk. 11:46—52; 
20:46) and those against the Pharisees (Lk. 11:39-42, 44)!* It is only in this light that 
we can understand the accusations against the scribes. As distinct from those made 
against members of the Pharisaic communities, they refer wholly to the theological 
learning of the scribes and the resultant social claims and privileges. The Sermon on 





Meg. Megilla, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate E'sther Scroll (reading for the feast 
of Purim) (Strack, Hin/., 43). 

Taan. Taanit, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Fasts (Strack, Fin! , 43). 

6 In both passages —_ or (the rest of the scribes) is a fixed 

expression taken over from an earlier period (Str.-B., I, 80). 

7 Str.-B., I, 80. 

8 An exception in Joseph. is lepoypappatelc in Bell., 6, 291. 

9 For examples, cf. Str.-B., I, 79 ff. 

10 Str.-B., II, 654 f. 

11 Joach. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, II B, 106 ff. 

12 Ibid., 110 f. 

13 Ibid., 115-140, esp. 122-130. 

14 Lk. 11:43 is to be seen in the light of Mk. 12:38 f.; Lk. 20:46, where the desire for 
honour rightly refers to the rabbis rather than the Pharisees. 





the Mount in Matthew, like Mt. 23, contains a section against the scribes and 
Pharisees. Both groups are mentioned in Mt. 5:20, and then the theologians are 
singled out in 5:21—48 and members of the Pharisaic societies in 6:1-18. 


The charges of Jesus are levelled against the conduct and teaching of the 
theologians of His time. As regards the former, Jesus sees a lack of humility (Mt. 23:5 
ff. etc.), of selflessness (Mk. 12:40a) and of sincerity (Mk. 12:40b etc.). His most 
serious accusation, however, 1s that they do not practise what they demand in their 
teaching and preaching (Lk. 11:46 etc.). The main reproach against their doctrine is 
that their casuistry defeats the true will of God contained in the law of love. This is 
stated particularly clearly in the example of the fictional dedication in Mk. 7:9 ff. and 
par. In contrast, Jesus brings out the full seriousness of the true will of God in the 
powerful antitheses of the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 5:21-48). 


3. Paul, himself an ordained scribe!° saw in the rejection of the preaching of the 
cross by Jewish theologians a fulfilment of the saying in Is. 33:18 (moU ypappatevo;), 
which according to his exposition prophesied the futility of human wisdom and the 
paradox of divine election (1 C. 1:20). 


4. There is reference to the Christian ypappatede® in Mt. 13:52; cf. 5:19; 16:19: 
18:18: 23:8-12. The First Gospel, especially in its proof from Scripture, shows us this 
scribe at work. 


Joachim Jeremias 


YPEOw, Ypaonh, ypappa, EyypaQo, Tpoypaoa, 


Unoypappoc 





15 This may be deduced, e.g., from his part in capital prosecutions (Ac. 26:10). 

16 Cf. Hoh, op. cit., 256-269; Schl. Mt., 449-451. 

Joachim Jeremias Joachim Jeremias, Greifswald (Vol. 1), G6éttingen (Vol. 2-7). 

* yoaow KtA. Deissmann B., 108-111: NB, 77f. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, “The 
Use of ypagetv,” JThSt., 31 (1929 f.), 271-275; E. Majer-Leonhard, Aypéupatot 
(Diss. Marburg, 1913); W. Bussmann, Synopt. Studien, Ill (1931), 184 ff; H. G. 
Meecham, ExpT, 44 (1933), 384 f. yéypantoar: G. Thieme, D. /nschriften von 
Magnesia am Mdander u. d. NT. (1906), 22; J. F. Marcks, Symbola critica ad 
epistolographos Graecos (1883), 27. On 1 C. 4:6: W. Litgert, “Freiheitspredigt und 
Schwarmeeister in Korinth,” BFTh, 12 (1908), 97ff.; A. Schlatter, “D. kor. 
Theologie,” BFTh, 18 (1914), 7ff. On the autographed endings: Deissmann LQ, 133 
and 137: G. Milligan, The NT Documents (1913), 24f.: H. Erman, Mélanges Nicole 
(1905), 130ff.; JThSt., 31 (1929 f.), 271 ff. (— supra). QO. Roller, D. Formular der 
paulin. Briefe (1933). lepd ypa&upata: Deissmann LO, 321 f.; A. Wilhelm, Oestr. 
Jhft., 3 (1900), 77. On the Canon: Schiirer, II, 363 ff.; F. Buhl, Kanon u. Text des AT 
(1891): G. Wildeboer, D. Entstehung des at.lichen Kanons (1891); B. Poertner, D. 
Autoritdt der deuterokan. Blicher des AT (1893): G. Holscher, Kanonisch. u. 
Apokryph. (1905); E. Konig, “Kanon u. Apokryphen,” BFTh, 21 (1917), 409 ff.: W. 
Staerck, “D. Schrift- u. Kanonbegriff der jiid. Bibel,” ZSTh, 6 (1928), 101-119. 
Rabbinic designation and view of Scripture: G. Surenhusius, Bifioc katahAaync 


Ypaoo. 
A. The General Use of ypaqo 


1. The word is found in Homer. It is used of the tearing of the flesh by a lance. and of 
engraving in tables” The sense of “carving,” “engraving,” is probably the original. In the 
LXX, where it is almost always used for (predominantly kal. occasionally niph) or 
for . it is very common. It is used of Gyiacoua Kvpi@ on the plate of the high-priest 
(Eni with gen.. Ex. 36:39 [39:30]): of the carved figures in 1 K. 6:28 (29): Eypaye ypagidt 
yepoupetv: of the hewing out of a chamber in the rock in Is. 22:16; of the engraving of the 
Law on the stones of Jordan in Dt. 27:3; Jos. 9:5 (8:32): of inscribing on bronze tablets in 
1 Macc. 14:18 (with the dat.). Writing on tablets may be meant in this context, since it is 
often hard to determine how far the original idea of engraving or inscribing is still 
present: cic TOuov or zvéiov or Exi nvEiov, Is. 8:1; Hab. 2:2: Is. 30:8: figur. Tep. 38:33 
(31:33): Eni Kapdiac, Prv. 3:3 A: Exi tO TAGtOC Thc Kapdiac cov. Simple writing is 
certainly meant in Da. 5:5 LXX: €xi toU toiyou toU olkov. 


In the NT. apart from Eyypagew. we have the original sense of engraving in Jesus’ 
KaTAypaVvoELw or ypaget cic THY yfv in In. 8:6, 8, also in Lk. 1:63, where Zacharias 
writes the name of John on a waxed tablet (nwaxisiovsand finally in Rev. 2:17 (— 
745). 


(1713), 1-36: Bousset-Gressm., 153ff.; Schtirer, II, 390-414; Weber, 80-118: Moore, 
I, 233-250; A. Schlatter, D. Theologie des Judentums nach d. Bericht d. Josefus 
(1932), 64-72, 151f.; G. Aicher, “Das AT 1. d. Mischna,” BSt., 11 (1906). Jesus and 
Paul and the OT: De Vet. Test. locis a Paulo apostolo allegatis, Diss. Leipzig (1869): 
H. Vollmer, D. at.lichen Citate bei Paulus (1895): J. Hanel, “D. Schriftbe griff Jesu,” 
BFTh, 24 (1919): Ltzm. GI., Excurs. on 4:31: E. v. Dobschiitz, “The Attitude of Jesus 
and St. Paul toward the Bible,” The Bible Mag. (1914); P. Bratsiotes, O Gndé0tohoc 
TlaUXoc Kal N weta@pacic tWv O (1925): W. Windfuhr, “D. Ap. Paulus als 
Hagegadist,” ZAW, 44 (1926), 327 ff.: E. v. Dobschiitz, “Zum paulin. Schriftbeweis,” 
ZNW, 24 (1925), 306; A. v. Harnack, “D. AT 1. d. paulin. Briefen u. 1. d. paulin. 
Gemeinden,’ SAB (1928), 124ff.: O. Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel (1929): G. 
Schrenk, “Die Geschichtsanschauung des Paulus auf d. Hintergrund s. Zeitalters, 
Jahrbch. d. Theol. Schule Bethel, 3 (1932), 74ff. Flonlegia: E. Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek (1889); R. Harris, Testimonies I/II (1916-20); Ltzm. Gl. Relations to 
Hellenism: R. Bultmann, D. Sti/ der paulin. Predigt u. d. kynisch-stoische Diatribe 
(1910), 94ff.; R. Hirzel, Nowoc Aypamoc, ASG, XX, 1 (1900), 27f.; E. Fascher, 
IIpooytys (1927), 152ff.; E. v. Dobschiitz, “Vom vierfachen Schriftsinn,” Harnack- 
Ehrung (1921), 1-13. Post-Apost. Fathers: A. v. Harnack, op. cit.; Wnd. Barn., 313- 
316; A. v. Ungern-Sternberg, D. traditionelle at.liche Schriftbeweis de Christo u. de 
evangelio i. d. alten Kirche (1913). The Doctrine of Scripture in the Gk. Fathers: Suic. 
Thes. (dogmatic standpoint). For further liter., v. Michel, op. cit. 

1 Il., 17, 599: 6, 169: Ev xivaKkt xtoKt®@ (both aor.). 

dat. dative. 

2 héywov == is added (4 Bac. 10:6): cf. on this Sem. expression Bl.-Debr., 420, 

2; E. Kieckers, Jndogerm. Forsch., 35 (1915), 34 ff. On this whole question, cf. Str.- 
B., II, 108 ff. 


2. ypagetv is commonly used for “painting” or “drawing.” e.g., Aristoph.Ra.. 537: 
Hdt., I, 41; Xenophanes, 13 (1. p. 59, 1, Diehl); Plat.Gorg.. 453c: Jos.Ap., 2, 252. 


3. It is used of the activity of writing generally. When Paul dictates his letters (in R. 
16:22 Tertius is the true ypayac). he usually appends a greeting in his own hand, as in 2 
Th. 3:17: oUtws¢ ypaga; Gl. 6:14 (— 764). There can be no doubt that the dictating is 
also called ypagetv. for ypagew does not mean only to write with one’s own hand. Thus 
in 1 C. 4:14 or 14:37 all that is meant is that Paul now imparts this to the community, 
whether by dictation or in his own hand. In the light of this incontrovertible fact it may be 
asked whether the 0 ypowac taUta of Jn. 21:24 might not simply mean that the beloved 
disciple and his recollections stand behind this Gospel and are the occasion of its writing. 
This is a very possible view so long as we do not weaken unduly the second aspect. 
Indeed. it would be difficult to press the formula to imply other than an assertion of 
spiritual responsibility for what is contained in the book: 





When Paul refers to an earlier letter, he can say. e.g.. in 1 C. 5:9: Eypaya Upiv Ev th 
EiotoAf|> ypagew can be used both of an earlier writing of the community (1 C. 7:1) and 
also of preceding material in the letter of the apostle (1 C. 9:15). For sending a 
communication by delegates Ac. 15:23 has: yp&@ew 610 yeipdc toc (of the decree sent 
by Barnabas and Silas). Aid XUovavoU Eypaya (1 Pt. 5:12) might be taken in the same 
way. but the reference could also be to the scribe7 or to an associate in composition. 





Ra. Ranae. 

Gorg. Gorgias. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37-97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

3 The mnirikotc ypdppaocw Eypaya th Eun yepi (Zn. GI., ad loc.) might be relatedto 
the whole letter, but also to an autographed conclusion. Cf. | C. 16:21. Whether or not 
Paul dictated all his epistles can hardly be decided so long as the authenticity of 2 Th. 
and R. 16 is debated. Cf. JThSt., 31 (1930), 273 f., where there is additional material 
on the endings and dictation in the case of Romans. 

4 Cf. J. H. Bernard, Joh. (1929), II, 713; JThSt., /oc. cit. Appeal to Ju. 8:14 LXX and 
the writing of the titAoc by Pilate (— infra and n. 10) hardly touches the heart of the 
matter. The question of writing with one’s own hand is quite subsidiary in Jn. 21:24. 
5 On ypdmew ExtotoAyy in Ac. 23:25; 2 Pt. 3:1, cf. 2 Ch. 30:1; 2 Esr. 4:6; 1 Macc. 
13:35; 2 Macc. 9:18; 3 Macc. 3:11, 30 (where we have tizmoc as in Ac. 23:25); M. 


Ex.,18, 6: Moses (to Jethro): Tanch N?W°1, 5, 164. ypagetv BipAtov 

can also be used for writing a letter, as in Hdt., I, 125; cf. 4 Bac. 10:1; 2 Ch. 32:17. In 
Ac. 18:27 the reference is to a letter of the brethren commending Apollos. 

6 For examples from the post-apost. fathers, cf. Wnd. Pt., ad /oc. 

7 Eus Hist. Eccles., IV, 23,11: EmotoANv 1d Kijpevtoc ypageloav. A different sense 
is borne by the td yeypanpéva 51d tOv mpopntOv of Lk. 18:31, where the && has 
much the same force as an Uxo. In Est. 8:10 Eypa@n 51d toU Baoctiémc means in the 
name of the king. 

8 On the common NT phrase ypaoew ti, ttvi tt “to write to someone” (R. 15:15: 2 
C. 2:4; 1 C. 14:37; Gl. 1:20 etc.), cf. Pr.-Bauer, where some LXX examples are given. 
Cf. Jos.Ant., 12, 16. With inf., Ac. 18:27. On ypaetv mepi ttvoc in Jn. 5:46; Ac. 








4.“To set down” or “to draw up.” Thus in Plat.Leg., XI, 923c; 924a, dia6yKyVv 


YPpagetv means “to make testamentary disposition? Again, in Jer. 39:25 Eypaya BipAiov 
refers to a bill of sale. 


In the NT ypd&qgevw is used in this way in relation to the BipAiov Azoctaciov (= 
BipAtov. 617) i Mk. 10:4 and the debt in Lk. 16:6 f. The writing, or more strictly the 
order for the writing of the ritrol® on the cross by Pilate in Jn. 19:19, together with the 
objection and the striking answer: 0 yéypaoa yéypaoa in v. 21f., obviously refers to a 
similar public document. A voluntary putting on record of debt is also to be seen in Phim. 
19: Ey@ TlatAoc Eypaya th Enh yet. 


It is obviously from this usage, with its sense of public accusation, that there develops 
in Attic judicial terminology the phrase ypageoVat ttva tivoc in the sense of “to accuse 
someone,”21 Cf. Aristoph.Nu., 1482; Demosth., 18. 103; Plat.Euthyphr., 2b. This is not 
found in the NT. Nor is the sense of “to enter as.” “to inventory’. Jos. 18:9 (recording of 
the land); 1Ch. 4:41: Jer. 22:30; 1 Macc. 8:20; and often in an ideal figurative sense in 
PhiloRer. Div. Her., 245, 250. “To characterise someone as’: Hdt., VII, 214: PhiloPoster. 
C., 80: Leg. All.. II, 198; Spec. Leg., I, 132. “To be viewed or treated as”: Det. Pot. Ins.. 
141; Vit. Mos., I, 35. 


5. Composition of a Writing or Inscription in a Roll or Book. 


Mal. 3:16; Bar. 1:1: ypd&gew cic BipAiov Iep. 39(32):10: Tob. 12:20: Ev: Tep. 43 
(36):18; Da. © 12:1: Eni (with acc.): y 138 (139):16; Tep. 43 (36):2. For the NT > 
bivblo", BipAtov. For ypaget in the sense of “to describe” in Polyb.. II, 56, 4 there is a 
par. in Rey. 22:18 f. 


25:26 (Festus of /itterae dimissoriae to Caesar); 1 C. 7:1; 2 C. 9:1; 1 Th. 4:9; 35:1; Jd. 
3: 1 Jn. 2:26, cf. Jos.Ant., 17, 81; 18, 262; 20, 154; Vit., 62. — yéypanton, 748. 

9 For the varied use in the pap., cf. Preisigke W6rt. 

10 On titdoc (Mt. 27:37: altia; Lk. 23:38: Extypagnh), which might be used either of 
the tablet with the name of the delinquent or of the inscription itself (Columella, 9: 
scribere titulum), cf. Suet. Calig., 32: praecedente titulo qui causam poenae indicaret, 
and perhaps also ibid., Domit., 10: cum hoc titulo; Eus. Hist. Eccl., V, 1, 44: mivaxoc 
QUTOV MpOGyovtos Ev W Evyéypanto Pwpaioti «tA. In Tac. Ann. II, 22 Caesar sets up a 
pile of weapons with a fitu/us (inscription). For older liter., cf. O. Zockler, D. Kreuz 
Christi (1875), 441. Cf. also JThSt., op. cit., 272 f. On yeypauévov Efpaioti «th. in 
Jn. 19:20, cf. Schl. J., ad loc. with examples from Joseph. and the Rabbis. 

Phlm. Philemon. 

11 Cf. Suid., s.v. ypa&oetat : Avtl toU ypdqet, HN Katnyopel. 

Nu. Nudes. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Euthyphr. Euthyphro. 

Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Det. Pot. Ins. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 

acc. accusative. 

par. parallel. 





In the OT writing down is an important mark of revelation. Thus God Himself 
writes down in Ex. 24:12; 31:18; 32:15, 32; 34:1; Dt. 4:13; 9:10 etc. Moses writes 
down the commandments of the Lord in Ex. 24:4; 34:27; Joshua in Jos. 24:26, Samuel 
in 1 8. 10:25. The king is to cause the Law of God to be written down (Dt. 17:18). 
The people is to write the words of God on the door-posts (Dt. 6:9; 11:20). The 
authoritative significance of writing in the OT, in so far as it mediates the declaration 
of the will of God, is fully endorsed in the NT, even though the meaning of the 
authority is very different, cf. the €ypd&on of Paul when he discusses the purpose of 
OT Scripture in 1 C. 9:10; 10:11; R. 4:23; 15: ‘42 On the other hand, from the 
standpoint of the history of revelation the significance of ypaqet is given a 
remarkably different emphasis in the NT generally. Thus Jesus Himself is never 
presented as One who wrote down revelation, nor even as One who caused others to 
write, except in the case of the Apocalypse. We may also remember the natural tone 
of the Ed0ée KAuol ypa&yot of Lk. 1:3 in this connection. There is certainly an 
awareness that writing in the service of the Gospel is undertaken for a supreme 
purpose and before God (GI. 1:20; R. 15:15). But neither in the Synoptists nor in Paul 
is there the emphatic claim to be writing sacred literature. In this regard the Johannine 
writings stand apart. In the Fourth Gospel the proclamation of the kingship of Christ 
in the titAoc on the cross is particularly significant (— 744), and so, too, is the 
concluding statement that the goal of the work is faith in Christ the Son of God 
(20:30f.) and the emphatic equation of waptupelv and ypa@etv in the witness of the 
author (21:24f.). When quoting the OT, John almost always uses the introductory 
yeypaupévov (— 749), and in 20:31, when speaking of the aim of his own writing, 
1.e., to awaken faith, he can use a word which elsewhere he reserves for OT Scripture, 
namely, EY PATOL. Indeed, in the previous verse (v. 30) we already find the 
expression: G oUK Eottv yeypaupéva Ev TO BiBAiW tovtW. This solemn statement is 
striking. Naturally, 1t does not imply that the unheard of wealth of the activity of Jesus 
can be adequately presented in literature (21:25). Yet there is a no less solemn 
emphasis on the testimony of writing in | Int 3 


Even more emphatic, in accordance with the sense of apocalyptic declaration, is 
the conviction of the revelatory significance of writing in the Apocalypse. The writing 
of the divine stands under the promise and direction of God. This refers to the whole 
book (1:11, 19). Blessed is the man who keeps 14 Ev aUth yeypanpéva (1:3, cf. 
22:19). With equal solemnity the exalted Lord requires of the Gyyedoc of the seven 
churches that he should write: ypa&yov (2: 1—3:14).When it is important to emphasise 
the sacred validity and import of certain sayings, the divine receives the specific 
command: ypayov (14:13; 19:9; 21:5)* and there is a corresponding prohibition in 
10:4. The fact that what is written has a hypostatic background in the heavenly world 





OT Old Testament. 

12 For reasons of convenience this Pauline Eypéon is treated under — ypagn, 759. 
Cf. on this Eypéon PhiloRer. Div. Her., 172: pePdptoc 5° O DEouOc OUTOC EypGon. 
13 Cf. the — Iva— statements in | Jn. 1:4; 2:1; 5:13 and the repeated ypa&@o and 
Evypayo in 2:12—14. 





14 On kal Eyer: ypdeyov (Rev. 21:5), cf. Iep. 37:2 and the and similar 
expressions in T.Sanh., 2, 6: S. Dt., 357 on 34:5; M. Ex., 22, 24. 


testifies to the significance of the roll written on both sides in 5:1 etd? and the 
repeated mention of those whose names are written in the book of life or of the Lamb 
throughout the Apocalypse (— BiBAiov, 617). Apart from this use of ypaoet for 
literary inscription, however, the word ypd@evv is often linked with Ovoua in images 
which have a strong personal reference. In 2:17, for example, there 1s the promise to 
the one who overcomes, as by strenuous effort in the games, that he will receive the 
white stone with a name engraven on it, 1.e., a new namel® Again, in 3:12 the fact that 
the victor belongs wholly to God is expressed in the writing upon him of the sacred 
name. Again, the 144.000 bear on their foreheads the divine name (14: 17 Again, 
there is reference to a name on the forehead of the whore (17:5). Finally, we read of 
the secret and manifest name of the returning Logos, In all such cases ypaqew or 
veypauévov is used. The God of revelation proclaimed by the divine declares 
Himself in readable signs. He does not merely manifest Himself: He also gives 
forceful expression to His will to save. Nor is the sacred book the final thing. The 
perfect expression of the divine will consists in writing on and in persons. 





6. ypagetv in Legislative Activity. 


Already in Pind.Nem., 6, 7 ypaqewv is used in the sense of “to prescribe” or “to 
decree”: ypagetv vouwovc means “to give or lay down laws.” In Demosth., 24, 48 ypaoeww 
is used with vopwoGetelv: in Xenoph.Mem.., I, 2, 42 we read: vouot oUc 10 ZAM O0c Eypawe: 
I, 2. 44 refers to the legislative activity of the usurper. The same usage is found in the OT. 
e.g.. of God in 4 Bac. 17:37 (tac EvtoAdc):; of Darius and Cyrus in 1 Esr. 4:55, 56: 6:16 
(17); of the instruction of officials by Demetrius in 1 Macc. 13:37. Josephus and Philo 
have the same expression. Thus in Jos. Ant.. 3, 213 we find vopovc Eypaye: in 11, 92. 
with reference to the written order of Cyros, oikodoufoai with the infin.; also 12, 201. Cf. 
also with iva: 11, 127 and cf. 216. PhiloEbr.. 64: yp&gew with vopobetelv. ypagew 
vonovc: ConfLing:, 112: Som., I. 92 and 95: Vit. Mos.. I, 300; II, 14: Decal., 132. Of the 
codification of laws in the Chaldean language, Vit. Mos., II. 26: 0 ypagelc vouoc, Conf. 


15 In relation to the art. — BiBAtov, 1t may be added that the tables of the Law are 
written on both sides, also the roll in Ez. 2:10 (cf. Ex. 32:15), They are also written by 
the finger of God (Ex. 31:18; Dt. 9:10). 

16 Zn. Apk.,. I, 276 ff.; Had. Apk., 50. 

17 On Rev. 3:12, cf. b. Joma, 8a; Ex. r., 15 on 12:2. 

Pind. 


Pindar, of Cynoscephalae, near Thebes (518-446 B.c.), the most imporrant author of 
Greek odes, and preacher of the ideal of nobility still held at the beginning of the 5th 
century. His most important surviving poems are the pinicia, in praise of victors 1n 
the national games, ed. O. Schroeder, 1930> 


Nem. Nemea. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

infin. infinitive. 

Ebr. De Ebrietate. 

Conf. Ling. De Confusione Linguarum. 


Ling., 160: Congr., 137 véuoc Eypaon; of the issuance of the divine decree (K1}pvyua): 
Conf. Ling., 197: of the judicial sentence: Decal., 40. 


In the NT, too, we have Mavonc¢ Eypayer® in the sense of legislative 
prescription: Mk. 10:5: tAv EvtoANv tavtnv; 12:19, par. Lk. 20:28: Mawol)c Eypayev 
Muiv Ott, followed by Dt. 25:5 f. The meaning of R. 10¥ is similar. In Jn. 1:45: 
5:46,20 however, the ypagetv of Moses signifies his prophesying of the Messiah. Yet 
formally 1 Jn. 2:7 f£.: oUK EvtoxNv Kawhv ypdoo (cf. 2 Jn. 5), again suggests 
legislative activity, except that the nomistic character of the new law is changed by 
the fact that the commandment is true in Him (Jesus). In R. 2:15: Epyov toU vopov 
ypamtOv Ev talc Kapdiatc, the reference is to the counterpart of the Mosaic 
codification. Heathen doers of the Law make it clear that the required work of the 
Law is codified in their hearts. 





B. The Special Use of yéypantai and yeypappeévov. 


ypamtoc, —ov is always “that which is fixed in writing.” P. Amh., 78, 17 (2nd cent. 
A.D.): GogdActa yparth, “written bond of indebtedness.” It is often used as the opp. of 
non-written or verbal, cf. APF. IV, 259 f. So also Ep. Ar., 56: 610 ypant@v. previously 
Cypaga:. ypartOc AOyoc. “written utterance”: P. Petr., IIT, 219, 38. !. further Moult.-Mill.. 
s.v. In the LXX (always for ), 2 Ch. 36:22: 2 Esr. 1:1: €v ypaxt@. and 1 Esr. 2:2: 
610 ypaxt@v, for the written decree of Cyrus, and 2 Macc. 11:15: 610 ypaat@v zepi TOV 
Tovéaimv, memorandum on the Jews laid before Lysias by Maccabeus. 


A stock expression for written laws is td yeypaupéva (— 748). There is a striking 
similarity between the use of ypagetv as a legal expression in the Greek sphere and its 
legal use in the Israelite and Jewish sphere. The innumerable references to td 
yeypauuéva in the OT correspond to the view that the written Law is authoritatively 
binding. The same 1s to be said of yéypantat. This denotes not merely the appeal in 
Greek law to the impregnable authority of the law but also the validity of what is 





Congr. De Congressu Eruditionis Gratia. 
18 Cf. Jos.Ant., 3, 74; 4, 326; 17, 159; PhiloOp. Mund., 163. On the other hand, cf. 


Jos.Ant., 1, 95: Ma@wvot|c Avéypayev, “has reported.” Tanch. N72") 18 and 10: 


Jeroboam says: . Similarly PhiloSobr., 68: 0 zpo@ntiKOc AdyOC 

Evypayev (Gn. 49:22). 

19 BG lat syr Chrys Ambrst Pelag: ypaget thv Stxatoobvyy, acc. of object. 

20 1:45: Ov Eypawev (acc. of person); 5:46: mepl EoU. 

P. Amh. 7he Amherst Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1900 ff. 

opp. oppositum. 

APF Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1901 ff. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LXX (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

P. Petr. The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, 1891 ff. 
Moult.-Mill. JAH. Moulton and G. Milligan, 7/e Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
1915 ff. 

S.v. sub voce. 


written for Israel both in the absolute religious sense and also in the juridicat] What 
is quoted as yéypantat is normative because it is guaranteed by the binding power of 
Yahweh the King and Lawgiver. This is basically true of the Law of Moses, but 1s 
then applied also to the prophets and ketubim. If the assertion that the vouoc has legal 
validity in Israel does not express the whole meaning of the embracing authority of 
the divine work of revelation, the usage can hardly be understood apart from the legal 
element. In the Rabbis the legal view of the written word is developed in isolation. 
The NT conception of yéypanto1 and yeypaupévov, however, 1s rather different (— 
ypapn, 757). 


1. The Specific Use of yéypaztat. 


a. On the simple use as in Mt. 4:4-10; Lk. 4:8: 19:46; 1 C. 9:9 (Ev 1 Mavoéac 
voum): 14:21 (Ev t@ vonms? cf. 2 Esr. 5:7; Gk. addition to Job 42:17a: y 39:7: 1 Macc. 
16:24: Test. Zeb. 3:4: Ev ypagh vounov Mavoéwe yéypantat. Josephus Ap., 1, 154: 
véypantat Ev aUTaIc (our books). Elsewhere Joseph. prefers dvayéypantan Ev talc lepaic 
Biprowc, Ant.. 3, 81; 9, 28 (PhiloVit. Mos., II, 188) or Ev toic Mavoéme vonotc, Ant., 13. 
297° The same formula is used of bronze tablets with Jewish rights, Bell., 7, 110: of 
Phoenician annals, Ap., 2, 18; of the memoirs of Vespasian, Vit., 342: of the historical 
books of Tyre, Ant., 9, 283. In PhiloRer. Div. Her., 102; Congr., 126; Decal., 47. In the 


Rabbis the simple yéypaxtaiis Tanch. 7? 7? 9 and 67; Genr., 11, 1 on 2:3.24 In the 


inscr. and pap. the reference is very often to a normarive record, as in Inschr. Priene, 105, 
83 (9 B.C.): Mc Kal Ev TW Kopvedion vou yéypaatar, P. Hal.. 1, 96 (3rd cent. B.C.). 


b. The confirmatory formula cka8@c yéypantat is found in Mk. 1:2 (€v t@ Hoaia t@ 
TPOMHtN. as in 2 Ch. 32:32): Lk. 2:23 (€v vou@ Kvpiov): Ac. 7:42 (Ev BiBAW TOV 
TpooHnt@v): 15:15. It occurs 14 times in Paul, 10 times in R. and 4 in® In the LXX., cf. 
4 Bac. 14:6 (Ev BiBAi@ von@V Ma@vof A al): 2 Ch. 23:18: Test. L. 5:4 (Ev mAGEI TOV 





21 In the debate between Cr.-K6., 264 and Deissmann B., 108 ff. both are really right. 
Cf. Schl. Mt., 35. 

22 On nddw yéypantoat, Mt. 4:7, cf. > ypaon, 758, n. 43. For un UnEp a yéyparntat in 
1 C. 4:6, cf. — 760, and n. 55. For the striking expression in Jn. 20:31, cf. — 745. 
Test. Zeb. Testament of Zebulon. 

23 Cf. H. Driiner, Untersuchungen tiber Josefus (Diss. Marburg, 1896), 54, n. 1 85:. 
For Avayéypamtot in Arrian, cf. H. Wilcken, Philol., 53 (1894), 117 f. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Vit. Vita. 

Tanch. 7Zanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Hin/., 
204 f.). The edition by S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

24 On Jn. 8:17: Ev TH VOUM TM UetépW yéypamtat (the outsider quotes the Law), cf. 
the Rabbin. par. in Schl. J., 206 f. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

Inschr. Priene Priene Inscriptions, ed. F. Hiller v. Gartringen, 1906. 

P. Hal. Papgrus-Sammlung d. Universitdt Halle, ed. Graeca Halensis in Dikaiomata, 
1913. 

25 For lists of formulae in Pl., cf. Michel, 72; for examples from Barn., ibid. , 209, n. 
l:from 1 Cl., ibid., 201, n. 2. 

Test. L. Testament of Levi. 


RATEPOV): Tanch. a, 1s 16, 73 : Pes. Kah., 5; 50a; Tanch. ¥° UN 


12, 41 and in countless other passages: ; Ditt. Syll.s, 736, 44 (92 B.c.); CPR, 154, 
11; 1 CL, 48, 2. 


c,On Ott yéypantat, Gl. 3:13: xaétt, P. Par., 13, 13 (157 B.c.); P. Leid. O., 19 (89 
B.C.)s 


d. Wc yéypaxtat, Mk. 7:6; Lk. 3:4 (Ev Bi~AW Adyov Hoaiov tol zpoontov); Ac. 
13:33 (Ev 1H yworu® t@ SevtépW); Wonep, 1 C. 10:7; cf. 2 Ch. 35:12 (Ev Pipriw A, v/.); 2 
Eodp. 20:37 AR (év 7 vou); Ditt. SyH, 45, 44. 


e. ka0dmEp yeypantat, R. 3:4; 9:13 etc. Cf. Tegea building inscr. (c. 3rd cent. B.C.) in 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Graec. (1883), 457, 50 f.; Inschr. Perg., 251, 35 (2nd 
cent. B.C.); Ka06, Jos. 9:4 (8:31) (Ev 7 vouwW Mavof}); BGU, 252, 9 (98 A.D.); Inser. 
Mar. Aeg.,761, 41 (Rhodos, 3rd cent. B.C.): Ka0d Kal Ev toic vonotc yéypartat; P. Par., 7, 
6 (2nd or Ist cent. B.C.). 


f. oUtmc yéypartat, Mt. 2:5 (61d toU zpogytov); Tanch. NPA 4; 110: 
Cant. r., 8, 14 (on Mi. 5:2): Ch. E7337 


g. On yéypantat Ott, Mt. 4:6; Mt. 11:17, cf. Phil.Post. C., 24. 


h. yéypartat yap, Mt. 4:10; Ac. 1:20 (Ev BiBAW@ worpdv); R. 12:19; 14:11; 1 C. 1:19; 
Gl. 3:10 etc., cf. Tanch. 7? 71? 8, 66 and often elsewhere ; Phil.Post. C., 102: 176; 
179: 1 Cl. 36, 3: 39, 3 etc. 


i. On zepi oU yéypantan, Mt. 11:10; Mk. 14:21 and Mt. 26:24: zepi alto, cf. 
in T. Sota, 6, 6 and 7 of Abraham and Moses.:zs Cf. also Pes. Kah., 28, 185b: 
> Tanch. 2W7), 13, 184. 


2. The Specific Use of yeypaupévov. 


Pes. Pesachim, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate The Passover (Strack, Kinl., 39). 
Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sv//oge Inscriptionum Graecarurt, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
CPR Corpus Papyrorum Raineri archiducts I, ed. C. Wessely, 1895. 

P. Par. Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits Grecs de ta Bibliotheque Imperiale, XVIII, 
2 (1865), ed. by W. Brunet de Presle. 

P. Leid. Papyri Graeci Musei antiquarii publici Lugduni-Batavi, ed. C. Leemanns, 
1843 ff. 

26 V. further Deissmann B., 110. 

vl. varia lectio. 

cC. circa. 

BGU Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

Cant. r. Canticum rabba, Midrash on Song of Solomon (Strack, Hin/., 213). 

27 In the LXX I50U yéypaztat is often used for non-biblical sources, e.g., in 2 Bac. 
1:18: 3 Bac. 8:53a; 11:41; 2 Ch. 33:19; Est. 10:2; though also for biblical, e.g., in 3 
Bac. 22:39; 4 Bac. 8:23 etc. 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Hin/., 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

28 Acc. to Schl. Mt., 363. 





In illustration of the class, use of 1 yeypappéva for “written laws” we may refer to 
Demosth., 58, 24; Plat.Leg., VI, 754e: xapd td yeypappéva; Aristot.Rhet., I, 10, p. 
1368b, 7 ff.: yeypappévov, opp. Gypaga. There is a similar use of ypapévta for a medical 
prescription in Plat.Polit., 295d. 





Of the countless references to the OT as t0 yeypappéva in the LXX we may mention 
Ev (t@)) VOU or Ev th PiBAW Mavoéwe, 3 Bac. 2:3 (A al); Da. © 9:11: Tob. 7:12 &: €v 


VOUW Kupiov, 2 Ch. 35:26; toUc AGyous TOU VpLOD TOUS yeypapméevonce Exl toU PiBriov, 2 
Ch. 35:19; Exi t@ PiBAiw, 4 Bac. 23:24. Of the many references to the words of the 
written Law, cf. Dt. 28:58; 30:10; Jos. 9:7 (8:34); 1 K. 2:3; cf. 2 Ch. 31:3; 2 Eoop. 18:14. 


There are also innumerable references to specific books, ¢.g., 1 K. 14:10A; 2 Ch. 9:29: 
26:22 etc. 





The findings are similar in the case of Aristeas, Josephus and the Rabbis. Ep. Ar., 
311: 10 yeypaupéva; Jos.Ant., 11, 6; Ant., 13, 297, of the divergent attitude of the 
Sadducees to 1d yeypappéva and napddootc tWv matépwv. Elsewhere Joseph. prefers the 
dvayeypappéva Ev talc lepalc PiPAotg (Ant., 1, 26) or Ev tolc Aoyiotc (Bell., 6, 311); cf. 
Ant., 9, 208. In the Rabbis there is a regular occurrence of the formula , e. g., 

in M. Ex., 17, 14. 


In the NT yeypapppévov is used less frequently of Scripture. It is most common in 
Lk. and Jn., rarer in Pl. Cf. Lk. 4:17; 20:17; 22:37. It should be emphasised that with 
respect to Jesus Lk. gives prominence to xé&vta td yeypappéva in connection with the 
thought of fulfilment (terém, TANPOO, = YPagn, 758), e.g., in 18:31; 21:22; 24:44: 
Ac. 13:29; 24:14 (cf. Lk. 24:27, Ev mdoatc talc ypaalc), and most completely i in Lk. 
24:44 (the Law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms). It is he who most strikingly 
and impressively underlines the fact that all the Scriptures bear witness to Christ. 


On this zavta, cf. Jos. 9:7 (8:34) — infra; 23:6; Tanch. 1X, 5, 16; 8271, 15, 9: 


Only at 8:17 does Jn. speak of the vGuoc as yéypantou. He prefers yeypaupévov. 
Thus he has the simple Eottwv yeypaupévov (Ev tolc mpogHtatc) at 6:45, or as a 
question at 10:34 (Ev TM v6uW Uu@v), or with the succeeding Ott at 15:25. Or he has 
Ka0ac Eottw yeypappévov at 6:31; 12:14 or Ott yeypaupévov Eotiv at 2:17. 


Paul uses yeypappévoc only in 1 C. 15:54: 0 Adyoc O yeypappévoc (Is. 25:8) and 2 
C. 4:13: Katd 10 yeypappévov. 


On the latter, cf. Jos. 9:7 (8:34): katd xévta 10 yeypanpéva Ev tT vouW Mavof); 4 
Bac. 22:13; 1 Ch. 16:40 (Ev vouW Kvpiov); 2 Ch. 34:21 (Ev 7 PiBAIW tobtW, of the book 
of the covenant); 1 Esr. 1:10 (Ev BiBAiwW Movof)); 2 Esr. 3:2 (Ev vou@ Mavof)): Bar. 2:2. 
In the sing., 2 Eodp. 18:15; 2 Esr. 3:4. For the plur., cf. Inschr. Priene, 12, 12 (300 B.C.); 


Rhet. Rhetorica. 

Polit. Politicus. 

M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Fin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

sing. singular. 


Ditt. Syl, 955, 22: 1016. 6. For the sing.. cf. Gn. r.. 79 on 33:18 +. Taan.. 3. 
3: . Dit. Syll.2 438. 13: 84: Orig. Comm. in Joh., 17, p. 494. 


Sometimes yeypoappwéva or yéypantat is used in relation to Jesus. This is expressed 
by a dat. or Eni. Cf. Lk. 18:31: teXeoOHoetot navta TO yeypanpéva 51d TWV mpOONnTOV 
t@ VIM toU AvOpamov, where the dat. belongs to yeypapéva in the sense of 
“concerning” or “with reference to”?? cf. 1 Esr. 4:47, 3 Macc. 6:41. In Jn. 12:16 the 
same thought is expressed in the phrase hv Ex aUt® yeypappéva.. Another example is 
Mk. 9:12f., where the yéypaztat is linked with Exi with the acc. 


Td yeypappévea is also found in Church usage. as in Orig.Princ.. IV. 2. 6 (p. 316). 
yéypantat refers to the sayings of Jesus in Barn., 4, 14: 14, 6, and the sayings of the 
apostles in Orig.Princ.. III, 1, 19 (p. 232. 6). a quotation from 1| C. 3:6 f.; cf. Jn. I, 3, 18: 
Td UNO TV ATOOTOAMV yeypanpéva. This is in keeping with the consolidation of the NT 
Canon. 


YPA@n.” 
A. ypagn in Secular Greek. 


1. In the first instance ypagi means inscribed “writing,” or “written characters.” or in 
a rather wider sense the “art of writing.” Soph.Trach.. 683: yoAKc Ex SéAtOv ypagiiy. 
Hence, as in the case of ypdqetv, it may be used for “what is inscribed.” 1.e.. 
“inscription”; this is still very close to the original meaning: Thuc.. I, 134: IG, XII. 5, No. 
679 (Syros): Epigr. Graec., 347 (Chios). So, too, in the LXX: 3 Macc. 2:27 of the 
inscription on the pillar at Alexandria; Sir. 45:11 Q of the engraven inscription on 
the breastplate of the high-priest. Jos.Ant., 15, 417 of the inscription in the temple 
warning aliens: PhiloPoster. C., 113. Of the divine characters on the tables of the Law: 
Ex. 32:16: f ypaon ypaon 8eoU Kexodappévy Ev talc nAaCi; Dt. 10:4 (in both cases 
); cf. Jos.Ant., 3, 101: PhiloVit. Mos., I, 287. The mysterious inscription on the 


wall at Babylon, Da. LX X © 5:6—26 (). 


plur. plural. 

Gn. r. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Ein/. , 209 ff.). 
Comm. in /n Johannem Commentarius. 

29 With KI. Lk., ad /oc. and Pr.-Bauer, Zurich Bible. For a different view, cf. Zn., 
Cr.-K6., who relate the dat. to teAeoOnoetan. 

Princ. De Principiis. 

Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

* yoaon. For bibl. — ypaoo, 742 f. The definitions of Hesych. and Suid. emphasise 
the official and judicial usage (— supra). 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

Epigr. Graec. Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, ed. G. Kaibel, 1878. 


In the LXX ypagn is always the rendering of ,, and once (2 
Ch. 24:27). On the other hand, is never ypagy but BipAtov, BipAoc (— BipAoc, 614). 





The reference in Plat.Phaedr., 274b is to the “art of writing.” 


2. “Copy” or “drawing”: Hadt., II, 73; IV, 36; Plat.Symp., 193a: xatd ypagrjv. Philo 
uses this in a platonising sense of the original plan of the tabernacle which Moses saw on 
the mount: Vit. Mos., I, 74; of the exemplar of the works of nature: Spec. Leg., IV, 55: of 
the virtuous life as ypaon Apyétvnoc: Virt., 51; Jos., 87; Omn. Prob. Lib., 62 and 94. The 
term is used for “picture” or “painting” in Hdt., III, 24; PhiloVit. Mos., I, 158: Spec. Leg.., 
I, 33; Leg. Gaj., 151 (ypapat with AvépiavtsEc); “Abr.. 11 @with pvyjpn): ‘Cher., 104 


(kovidata Kal ypaoal Kal miwvéKun); Eus. Vit. Const. III, 3. It is used for ° ‘art’ in 
Jos.Ant., 19, 7; Bell., 7, 159. 


3. It can also mean “written statement in Personal or official dealings.” In the widest 
sense it means “what is written” or “writing.” Hence a written report is a report 51d thc 
vypaoric: Polyb., L, 56, 11; cf. 1 Ch. 28:19: zavta Ev ypaoh yepOc Kupion EdSaKe Aavld 
Lodawav (); Sir. 39:32: Ev ypagfi> GefKa (), “I put it down in writing”; 42:7 
of the writing down of what is received and spent, a. “Letter”; 2 Ch. 2:10, Ev ypaoh “by 
letter” QO; 2 Ch. 21:12 ( ); Jos.Ant., 12, 226. Also in modern Gk. b. “Piece of 
writing: P. Hibeh, 78, 18 (3rd cent. B.C j. PhiloLeg. Gaj., 276. c. “Record,” 

“document”: 1 Macc. 14:48: 10 Avtiypagov ths ypaons;, “copy” 8:22 A: 14: Zt 
“genealogy”: 2 Esr. 2:62: 1 Esr. 5:39 (yewkn ypan): 2 Eodp. 17:64 (ypagn thc 
ovvodiac). “Contract”: CPR, 224.6; P. Amh., 43, 13 (2nd cent. B.c.). Of the state archives 
as a repository for documents: IG, XI, 203 B, 100 (Delos, 3rd cent. B.c.). d. “List,” 
“inventory,” “survey” Polyb., III, 33, 18; Ez. 13:9: ypagn olkov Iopana ().2 e. 
“Decree,” “edict”: Da. © 6:8 (9) of royal edicts (). Eus.Eccl. Hist., VIII, 4,5; [X, 7, 2 


of imperial edicts? f. “Accusation” in legal Attic, and hence more generally.s Cf. 
PhiloPoster. C., 38; Sacr. AC., 71: ypaon AcePeiac. 


4. “Published work” in the literary sense. In Jos.Ap., 1, 236 ypagnv kataAcizetw does 
not have this literary sense, but in Sir. 44:5 Suyyobpevot Ex Ev ypagh bears this meaning. 
In Jos.Ant., 20, 261: Ap., 1, 20; 58 Gvaypagy is used in a literary connection. The word is 
used of non-biblical books in 1 Macc. 12:21; of the historical work of Nikolaos in 


Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Symp. Symposion. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

Jos. De Josepho. 

Omn. Prob. Lib. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

Cher. De Cherubim. 

Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 
Vit. Const. Vita Constantini. 

P. Hibeh The Hibeh Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1906. 

| V. further Preisigke Wort., s.v. 

2 On d. and e., ibid. 

Eccl. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

3 On f. v. Liddell-Scott, s.v. 


Jos.Ant., 16, 185: of philosophical writings in PhiloAbr., 23; Migr. Abr., 34: cf. ypaoric 
Kal uvync GEwc in Abr., 11. It is also used of the present work of the author in Jos.Ant.. 
3, 74, Ap., 2, 147. PhiloEbr., 11 etc.. or with reference to previous volumes in Jos.Ant.. 
19, 298; PhiloSom., I, 1. It is used for “authorship” in Jos. Vit.. 361. esp. Josephus’ own 
authorship in Bell.. 5, 20: 0 vépoc thc ypaofc: Eus. Hist. Eccl., I. 1, 5. 


5. “Written law or statute.” Plat.Leg., XI, 934c of written law; Katd ypagdc with ref. 
to laws: BGU, 136, 10 (135 A.D.). The sing. is sometimes used in this sense in the LXX. 
perhaps with something of the suggestion of “Holy Scripture.” At 2 Esr. 7:22: Kal AXac 





OU OUK Eott Ypagn () thd meaning is simply “prescription,” but sometimes there 

seems to be a certain influence of the use in the sing. for “Holy Scripture”: 1 Ch. 15:15: 
Wc Eveteiiato Mavorlic Ev AOy@ Veo Katd thy ypagiv ( ): 2 Ch. 30:5: Ot 

TAN O0c OUK ExoioE KATA THV ypaoi (), 30:18: GAA Egayov 10 odosKk napa tHv 
ypaory ( 2) “in a contrary manner to that prescribed.” In all such cases, 
however. we ought to render ypagy as “legal regulation,” since the Mas. never gives any 
reason for thinking of it as a title for Scripture. Cf. 2 Ch. 35:4: kata thv ypaonv Aavld 
Baotéas Topo (): also 1 Esr. 1:4. In PhiloVit. Mos., II, 203 ypagy can mean 


“account of the divine order.” Cf. the medical use in Galen, XII, p. 293: XIII. p. 638; XV. 
p. 918, Kiihn, where ypaon apycxov means “medical prescription.” 


B. ypagy as Holy Scripture. 


1. ypagai of the (Holy) Scriptures, or the Collection of Individual Books. 


It is to be noted that al lepal ypagat is a specifically Rabbinic mode of expression 
which is also found in Philo and Hellenistic Judaism but not in the OT. In the Rabbis the 
formula is .4 The usage in Josephus falls short of this. It is infrequent. e.g.. 

Ap.. 2, 45: Ptolemy Philadelphus demands taic tOv lep@v ypaoOv PipAo1 Evtvyelv. Here 
the concept of book is contained in BipAot, but the BipAo1 contain sacred utterances (— 
752). Philo, on the other hand, often speaks of al iepal ypagat and he obviously means the 
OT, esp. the Pentateuch: Abr., 61: Congr., 34; 90: Decal., 8; 37; Fug.. 4: Op. Mund., 77: 
Rer. Div. Her.. 106; 159; 286; Spec. Leg., I. 214; II, 104; 134. Very occasionally the 
superlative is used: Abr.. 4: €v talc lepmtatatc ypagaic. There is also a use of the sing. in 
Vit. Mos. II, 84 with reference to the curtains frequently mentioned in Ex. 26: Gc 610 thc 
lepdc ypagnc @vonaoev. The sing. in Test. N. 5:7: i60U ypaon Ayia Oegby Hply. does not 
refer to the OT but to a visionary apocalyptic oracle (752). 


Migr. Abr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Mas. Masora. 

4 Tanch. addition to 71)?, 1, 95; T.Shab., 13, 1; B 1, 6. Cf. Levy Chald. Wort., I, 395; 
Levy Wort., Il, 435 f.: G. Aicher, D. AT i. d. Mischna (1906), 22: Str.-B., III, 14. 

Fug. De Fuga et Inventione. 

Test. N. Testament of Napthali. 


5 Honel, 18, has advanced the thesis that in Jewish usage X°2N2D without attribute 


Lt ae 


does not have the pregnant sense of “Scripture kat Eyoynv"”, but that for this purpose 


Wipalways added like lepai to al ypagai in Hellenistic Judaism. In face of the 


It is worth noting that in the NT holiness is very rarely applied to Scripture. It is 
not found at all in the Gospels, though used there of the Father, the Spirit, and the 
angels (— dytoc) © There is thus no formula to denote the perfection of Scripture in 
the sense of the concept of divine holiness. Paul does once say in R. 1:2: 0 
mpoemnyyeikato &d tv xapopnt@v aUtoU Ev ypagals Ayidtgnot igpaic) when 
speaking of the Gospel. We may also think of R. 7:12 with its reference to the voLoc¢ 
Gytoc. lepdc is used in relation to ypd&upata only at 2 Tm. 3:15 (— ypduma, 765). 








We may thus conclude that the phrase al iepal ypagat perpetuates in the Church a 
Jewish and Hellenistic rather than a specifically early Christian usage. 


al lepal ypaoat occurs in 1 Cl., 45, 2; 53, 1. It is used of the books burnt in 

persecution in Eus.Hist. Eccl., VIII, 2, 1. Cf. Philostorg. Hist. Ecc., VIII. 11 (p. 112. 13): 
Gelas.Hist. Eccl., Il, 21, 14; sing.: f lepd Hu®v ypagy. IIL 9: without Nu@v: Thdrt. Ep.. 
14. MPG, 83, 1188c. al Oelat ypagat is often found in the early Church: Gelas.. II, 16, 14. 
cf. II, 20, 5. Method. Symp... IV. 3. 99; Philostorg. Vit. et Mart. Luc., 2 (185, 18): sing. of 
the OT: Chrysostom Hom. in Gn. X, 3 (MPG, 53, 84): ai Oeiat ypagai in relation to a NT 
passage: Eus.Marcell. Fr.. p. 186, No. 6; p. 192, No. 43: p. 212, No. 121 etc. fh Oeia ypagr 
of the NT: p. 192. No. 42. Elsewhere al kupiaKkal ypagat is used: Cl. Al.Strom., VIL. 1, 4: 
16, 94, 1: Method.Resurrect., I, 62. 4 (of the OT, Levit.). 


Of the OT as a whole the simple plur. ai ypagai is equally well established, 
though this may refer to the statements therein contained. In the Rabbis we find 


Rabbinic , , however, this thesis can hardly be sustained (— infra; 

749). 

6 It is noteworthy that in Mt. 7:6 tO Gytov is used of the message which the disciples 
have to deliver. 

7 Cf. Hipp.Ref., I, praef. 8, also without art. That the lack of article 1s of no 
significance may be seen from R. 16:26, or in the sing. | Pt. 2:6; 2 Pt. 1:20. 

Gelas. Gelasius, of Cycicus, compiler (c. 475 A.D. in Bithynia) of an ecclesiastical 
history only partially extant, ed. G. Loeschcke and M. Heinemann, 1918. 

Thdrt. Theodoretus, author in 448/9 A.D. of a Church history in 5 books and one of 
those who thus continued the work of Eusebius, ed. L. Parmentier, 1911. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

Method. Methodius, bishop of Olympus, martyred 311 A.D. Of his writings the only 
one that has come down to us complete in Greek is the Symposion, though others exist 
in translation, ed. MPG, 18, 1857. 

Vit. Vitae. 

Mart. M. Valerius Martialis, of Spain. the most famous Latin epigrammatist in the Ist 
century of imperial Rome, ed. W. Heraeus, 1925. 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Marcell. Marcelli Fragmenta. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Sfromata. 

Resurrect. De Resurrectione. 


(S. Dt. 1 on 1:1) or (M. Ex., 19, 19). Philo occasionally has ai 
ypaoat (Abr., 236), or Gu@dtepat al ypagat with reference to the Mas. and the Gk. 
translation (Vit. Mos., IL, 40). In the NT, too, ai ypagai is constantly used of the OT 
Canon. It cannot be shown that the reference is only to individual passages. To be 
sure, in Mt. 21:42 the phrase is followed by oUdénote Avéyvwte Ev talc ypagatc (Ps. 
118:22 f.) and in Mt. 22:29 those who scoff at the resurrection are answered by the 
phrase micvdole tN eldoteg tac ypaac, and then by a quotation from Ex. 3:%.0n 
the other hand, in Mt. 26:54: tc oUV mANnpwODMow al ypaoal Ott OUtac del yevéoOat, 
there is no mention of any particular writer (par. Mk. 14:49), and the same is true of 
Mt. 26:56, except that here one portion of the Scriptures is specifically mentioned (al 
ypaoal tWv mpopnt@v). A particularly plain argument for the view that al ypagat can 
mean Scriptures and not just passages of Scripture is the elucidation of Ev m&oatc talc 
ypaoalc in Lk. 24:27 by ApéGpEevoc ANO Mavoéac kal AxO mavtwv tTUV mpOONTwEV. 
This Espoo instruction of the risen Lord is described in Lk. 24:32, 45 asa 
diavoiyew” of the ypapat. Similarly, it is highly doubtful whether the reference in Jn. 
5:39: Epevvdte tdc ypagac, is to passages or oracld and not to the Scriptures. In 
Ac. 17:2, 11; 18:24; 28, the reference is to something comprehensive, either in terms 
of searching the OT or seeking proofs for Christ from the Scriptures. The four 
passages in which Paul uses ai ypagat (without Gyiat), i.c., 1 C. 15:3 f! the repeated 
Katd tdc ypagdc; R. 15:4: 6d thc mapakrnoews TOV ypaoOv; R. 16:26: 61d ypae@v 
TPOMPHNtiKOV, all point in the same direction: they link the saving act of Christ, His 
suffering, death and resurrection, and the Gospel in general, with all the OT Scriptures 
and their prophetic witness. 











2. ypaon of Individual Passages of Scripture. 


It is incontestable that in the Syn., Ac. and Jn.:  ypa@7 is also used for individual 
biblical statements, though we cannot say that it is used only in this sense* 


S. Dt. Sifre Deuteronomium, Tannaitic Midrash on Deuteronomy (Strack, Ein/., 200 
f.). 

8 Par. Mk. 12:24 Schl. Mt., 653 quotes in this connection the related expression in S. 
Nu., 112. 

9 On this expression, cf. the in jChag., 77d (Schl. Lk., 459). 

10 Schl. on Jn. 5:39: Hanel, 15. 

11 Bultmann, III, 186 ff. has advanced the interesting hypothesis that Paul’s katd tdc 
ypagac refers to early stories of the passion and resurrection which underlie the 
present Gospels. Jiilicher has suggested that R. 16:26 refers to current prophetic 
works. But in face of the broad tradition in the use of the formula these theories are 
quite untenable. An erstwhile Rabbi can only have had the OT in view in using such a 
phrase as Kkatd tds ypa@dc. There are good reasons for the fact that this traditional 
formula occurs only in | C. 15:3 f., namely, that he is here dealing with a formulation 
handed down by the early community. On the other hand, there was no reason why he 
should not vary the current formula; there are countless examples of such variation 
from the time of the OT itself right on into the Gk. Church. 

12 Hanel, 14, claims that this is so in the case of the Gospels, but 1t seems to me to b 
highly debatable in that of Jn. 








Cf. 4 Macc. 18:14, where obviously the UxepipvynoKe trv Hoaiov ypaony trv 
Aéyovoay refers to the verse from Is. which is then cited (Is. 43:2 LXX). In the Rabbis: 
3. M. Ex.. 14, 3: Tanch. 8X7), 20, 158. Philo Rer. Div. Her., 266: 10 6€ 
AKdiAov0ov th ypagh (the particular verse Gn. 15:13); Abr., 131: GAAG Kal thc Pythc 
YPAON> TadE TEPleyovonNe. 


The following individual references may be noted in the NT: Mk. 12:10: thv 
ypaonv todtyv; Lk. 4:21: A ypaen atm; In. 19:37: kai; pavlin eJtevra grafhv: Ac. 
1:16: Edet TANPOON var TV ypaenv Nv mpoelzev tO aveULLG TO aytov 51d OTOMATOG 
Aawid (there follows y 69:25; 109:8): Ac. 8:32, where f TEPOKN, tlc ypaehc which 
the treasurer reads is Is. 53:7 f.; and Ac. 8:35: ApEpevoc Ax0 tho ypaohs tavtyc. On 
the basis of these findings it 1s also likely, though not certain, that ypaon denotes an 
Bee a saying whenever followed by a quotation, e,g., in Mk. 15:28 R lat syP; Jn. 
7. 38:1 3 13: 18; 19:24, 36. Yet even in such cases there may well be a reference to 
Scripture as a whole. 





How does it stand with Paul? Our best starting-point is Gl. 3:8, 22 (— 754), where 
the personification of ypagn makes it quite inconceivable that Paul should simply 
have in view an individual text. On the other hand, the reference may well be to a 
single saying in the 5 instances (or 6 if we include 1 Tm. 5:18) of déyet Fy ypagHt (GI. 
4:30; R. 4:3; 9:17; 10:11; 11:2), for here we have a quotation following. The situation 
is complicated, however, by R. 11:2: Ev Haid ti Aéyet N ypaon. For it is better to take 
this to signify the utterance of all Scripture in Elias, or in the story of Elias, rather 
than this Pawar passage in Elias. Again, we can see from R. 11:4: ti Aéyet O 
ypn Lationdc! > that Paul can use other expressions to emphasise a particular passage. 
Hence it is more likely that he is using N ypar for the OT as a whole. There is even 
the possibility that when he uses the phrase Aéyet N ypagn he has no fixed conception 
in his own mind, as often happens when there is a variation in usage. We can certainly 
trace this twofold use of ypaoy right on into the early Church (— infra; 755). 





In Jm. 2:23 the situation is much the same as in Paul’s general use of Aéyet N 
ypaon. Followed by Lv. 19:18, Kata thv ypaorv (2:8) obviously refers to a single 


M. Ex. Mekilta Exodus, Tannaitic Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Hin/., 201). ed. J. 
Rabin, 1929 ff. 

Tanch. Tanchuma, collection of homilies named after R. Tanchuma (Strack, Ein/., 

204 f.). The edition by 8S. Buber in 1885 has important textual variations from other 
editions. 

Rer. Div. Her. Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit. 

Abr. De Abrahamo. 

NT New Testament. 

13 We cannot be sure whether the reference here is to a combination of OT passages 
(Schl. J., 200 f.: Moses’ dispensing of water along with Is. 44:3; Ez. 47:1: Zech. 14:8, 
cf. Akiba, S. Dt., 48 on 11:22), or to a particular verse in the Canon (Hanel, 13: Tg. 
Cant., 4, 15), or perhaps even an apocryphal saying. Cf. Bau. J., ad loc. 

14 On “saying of Scripture” in Rabb. usage, cf. Schl. J. on 7:38, 42 (p. 200, 202). The 


formulae or Y are fixed. 


15 On ypnuationds in Jos.: Schl. Theol. d. Judt., 67; Adytov and yprnopoc, 66. 
OT Old Testament. 








passage. Thus the true parallel is not 2 Esr. 6:18: katd thv ypagnv RipAov Mavol, 


but the of the Rabbis. In Jm. 4:5, however, the doKelte Ott Kev N ypaen 
Aéyet must surely be with reference to Scripture as a whole. 


The post-apost. fathers have instances of both forms of usage. Thus there is reference 
to all Scripture in, e.g.. 1 Cl., 42, 5: noU Aéyer N ypagn: 2 CL. 6, 8: Aéyet | ypagn Ev TO 
TeCexujr: Barn., 6, 12 (where  ypagr) is equated with God). There is dubiety in 1 Cl., 34. 
6: 35, 7. 2 CL. 14, 1f.; Barn., 4. 7. 5, 4. 13, 2. On the other hand. individual passages are 
plainly in mind in | CL., 23. 3: ) ypacon aUty (apocryphal) and 2 Cl., 2. 4: Etépa d€ 
ypaon (a NT verse). This twofold usage persists in later writers. Cf. Hipp.Ref., V, 7. 24: 
TO cipnévov Ev th ypagn. VI. 10, 2: eipnxev  ypaoy, with Orig.Comm. in John., X, 14. 
81: Ev th apokewévn toU cUayyedtov ypagf). though he. too, can elsewhere use both 
ypagr) and ypaoai of Scripture as a whole. Method.Symp.. VIII, 8. 191 can still say: Ev 
TIVL YPagn). 





3. ypagn is never used in the NT of a single book of the Bible, though this usage is 
elsewhere common in Hellenistic Judaism. The only possible example is 2 Tm. 3:16: 
TO6a ypaon Vednvevotoc, but according to current analogies this obviously means every 
passage of Scripture! 


Instances of its use for individual books are 2 Esr. 6:18: kata thv ypaenv PipAov 
Mavoh (); 2 Ch. 24:27: f ypaoh tv Pactiéwv (): Test. Zeb. 3:4: Ev ypagh 
vonov Mavoéac. Of the Torah at least: Jos.Ant., III, 38; Philo Vit. Mos.. I. 51; of the 
Decalogue: Spec. Leg.. I. 1; of the first table of the Law: Decal., 51: f pia ypaqr. In the 


Barn. Epistle of Barnabas. 

Hipp. Hippolytus (c. 160-235 A.D.), disciple of Irenaeus. His main work A Refutation 
of all Heresies in 10 books is directed against Greek philosophy as the mother of all 
heresies, ed. by different scholars in Die griech. christi. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1897 ff. 

Ref. Refutatio Omnium Haeresium. 

Orig. Origen, of Alexandria (185-254 A.D.), pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and 
most learned and fruitful representative of ancient Christian scholarship and culture, 
ed. by different scholars in Die griech, christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 
Jahrhunderte, 1899 ff. 

Comm. in /n Johannem Commentarius . 

Method. Methodius, bishop of Olympus, martyred 311 A.D. Of his writings the only 
one that has come down to us complete in Greek is the Symposion, though others exist 
in translation, ed. MPG, 18, 1857. 

Symp. Symposion. 

16 Cf. Pr.-Bauer, Schlatter, as against Cr.-K6., Meecham. 

Test. Zeb. Testament of Zebulon. 

Jos. Flavius Josephus, Jewish author (c. 37—97 A.D.) in Palestine and later Rome, 
author in Greek of the Jewish War and Jewish Archaeology, which treat of the period 
from creation to Nero, ed. B. Niese, 1887 ff. 

Ant. Antiquitates. 

Vit. Mos. De Vita Mosis. 

Spec. Leg. De Specialibus Legibus. 

Decal. De Decalogo. 





Gk. fathers, Orig.Cels., I, 12: ) toU vouov kal thc Iovéaiki)c iotopiac ypagn: VI. 49: 
TEpl AVOpanov yevéoewc ypagr (Genesis); Eus.Marcell. Fr. No. 23: f thc E€ddov 
ypaon; of the Gospel: Orig.Cels., II, 27: ) apatyn ypagn: cf. I, 59: f eUayyeAuKh ypaer. 


4. ypaorn emphasising the Unity of Scripture: the Totality of OT Scripture. 
In Test. Zeb., IX, 5 it is said of the OT: Ev ypaoh tv zatépmv pov. Again, in Ep. 


Ar., 155: 168: 61 thc ypagnc. the term is synon. with vouoc and denotes Scripture as a 
whole’ This usage might well have developed out of the Rabbin. . We certainly 





do not have it in Joseph. or Philo, where the plur. alone is used for all Scriptut®. 


At this point we must resume our discussion of ypaon in Paul. It has been briefly 
mentioned (— 753) that in Gl. 3:8: zpoiSoUoa A ypagr, and Gl. 3:22: ovvéxdetoev A 
ypaon td navta UO Auaptiav, Paul takes the unity of Scripture so seriously that he 
can personify it. But there is no sense in this unless he has in view its identification 
with God’s own speaking (cf. R. 11:32, where ovvé«Aetoev is used of God Himself). 
The only point of Paul’s hypostatising of Scripture is that he regards it in its essential 
unity as a declaration of the divine will!? In this respect, of course, he is simply using 
a customary Rabbinic mode of expression22 


Our findings with regard to Paul have an important bearing on the understanding 
of the post-pauline Gospel of John. If there can be no doubt (— 753) that the meaning 


Gk. Greek. 

Cels. Contra Celsum. 

Eus. Eusebius of Caesarea (260-340 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian, ed. by different 
scholars in Die Griech. christl. Schriftsteller der ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, 1902 ff. 
Marcell. Fr. Marcelli Fragmenta. 

Ep. Ar. Epistle of Aristeas, apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of the LXX (2nd 
or Ist century B.c.), ed. P. Wendland, 1900. 

synon. synonym. 

17 y 86:5: Ev ypaoh Aa@v, does not refer to the OT, cf. H. Gunkel, Psalmé4 1926), 
379 (and — BiBdiov, 620). Nor does Da. 10:21 ©: Ev ypaoh GAndetac (LXX: 
Anoypaor)) ) , were the reference is to the secret apocalyptic book of God in 

which future events and national destinies are written. 

plur. plural. 

18 Though cf. BGU, 5273 (5th cent. A.D.): A KaAAivikoc Kal GNévatoc ypaon; P. 
Lond., 981, 4 (4th cent. A.D.): yéypantat Ev th) ypaon). 

19 The Aéyet, prnotv of Paul in 1 C. 6:16; R. 15:10 f., and the Aéye1 yap in 2 C. 6:2, 
have little bearing on the question. They naturally refer to Scripture, but in a general 
sense which is also common in the diatribe and Philo. The Rabbis have “VWAN1W or 
WAIN. Cf. Epict.Diss., 1, 28, 4: Wc Aéyet Wactov; Ill, 24, 99: Wc Aéyet O L@Kpatne 
(cf. IV, 1, 41). 

20 For examples of Rabbinic personification of the Torah, cf. Str.-B., II, 538, with 
reference to the formula W71N NX) 173: “How, or on what grounds, does the Torah 
come to say this or that?” TBQ, 7, 2 (357); the same of Scripture, S. Lv., 23, 22 
(410a); b.BQ 79b: “Why has the Torah threatened a more severe punishment?” Cf. 


further S. Lv., 5, 17: S. Nu., 151 on 29:35: Tanch. 07715, 3. 151; QOS 1W, 7, 30. 





in Jn. 19:17 is “saying,” and if this is at least a possible, though not a necessary, 
rendering in 7:38, 42; 13:18; 19:24, 28, 36—in fact the Iva N ypaon zANnpwOh or 
tedemOn seems to refer more naturally to the fulfilment of all Scripture, including its 
individual utterances—there can hardly be any doubt whatever that in 2:22: 
Etiotevoav th ypaon, and 10:35: oU Sdbvatat AvOAVvat N ypaon (cf. 7:23 of the vouoc : 
Iva un) AvOA), and also in 17:12: Iva N ypagn mAnpwON (with no particular citation) 
and 20:9: oUdémm yAp Adetoav tHv ypagHy, we are to think of the unified totality of 
BoD Similarly, it is impossible to take 1 Pt. 2:6: mepiéyet Ev ypaof), or 2 Pt. 
1:20,21 in any other way. 


Cf. this use of ypaoy in the early Church, which also included the NT Cancrt 
Orig.Comm. in Joh., X, 23, 131: 7d KEKPDMHEVOL ts ypaonec: Philostorg. Hist. Eccl., II. 
8: Gelas., II, 17, 16. Orig. can say of the OT: N xaAad ypaon. Cels., VIL 24: 

Method. Symp.. IT. 1. 52: 8. 69; V, 2, 110 (including the apostolic writings as well as the 
OT): Gelas., II, 19, 3 (of the Gospel of Mt.). 


C. The Question of Scripture. 


1. The Judaistic View of Scripture. 


According to the later Jewish view, Scripture has sacred, authoritative and 
normative significance. It is of permanent and unassailable validity. As the dictate of 
God, it is given by His Spirit. This view referred originally to the Pentateuch but was 
then transferred to the Prophets and Writings. The implication of the doctrine of 
inspiration is that the revealed truth of God characterises every word. The 
Alexandrian synagogue devoted particular attention to the question of inspiration and 
interpreted it along the lines of Greek ecstaticism. The author becomes the organ of 
God's dictation in Exotactc2? In € punveia Moses, the prophet kat EEoxi\v, interprets 
the will of God in human speech. zpoonteia is distinguished from this inspiration, 
however, and may be experienced by the sage speaking in raptur nA 





The use of Scripture in the Rabbinic synagogue is determined by the concern to 
rediscover and prove the mapdadootc which had established itself alongside Scripture. 
This demands literal attention to the wording, as does also the casuistical nomism and 
the onesidedly legal conception of Scripture. Already in the Pirke Aboth Moses 1s 
viewed as the first to pass on the tradition of the Torah received at Sinai (Ab., 1, 1). If 
the whole Halacha is to be spun out of Scripture and established by it, there is 
naturally demanded a minute treatment of the text which goes rather beyond exegesis. 





Hillel's 7 rules( =) are only the beginning of a system of schematic, syllogistic 


21 Without the art. — n. 7. 

22 For the post-apost. fathers, Pr.-Bauer, s.v. ypaon. 

Hist. Eccl. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Gelas. Gelasius, of Cycicus, compiler (c. 475 A.D. in Bithynia) of an ecclesiastical 
history only partially extant, ed. G. Loeschcke and M. Heinemann, 1918. 

23 PhiloSpec. Leg., IV, 49: Rer. Div. Her., 265. 

24 PhiloVit. Mss., I; 191; Mut. Nom., 126. 

Ab. Pirge Abot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmudtractate Sayings of the Fathers (Strack, 
Finl., 54). 


and scholastic wresting of the text in which justifiable concerns are immediately 
choked by a tendentious over-minuteness which cannot possibly do justice to the 
living realities of the statements 29 The Alexandrian treatment of the text, which is 
rather freer in relation to the mapddooic but surrenders the more easily to a whole host 
of Hellenistic motifs, is particularly influential by reason of its allegorising. The 
Palestinian synagogue had already adopted this to some degree (the Midrash and older 
Targumim). This method is the unavoidable consequence of forcing the text into a 
schema imported from without. 


2. The Early Christian Canon. 


Hand in hand with the consolidation of the Pharisaic movement, which is 
particularly concemed to erect a dam of law and tradition against the Hellenistic 
flood, there goes the formation of the Canon, which 1s shaped to a surprising degree 
by this anti-Hellenistic tendency2® The absolute normativity of a binding text 


demands a carefully differentiated and integrated number of books. 


The NT helps us to understand this development at many points. Thus we can see 
from Mt. 23:35 that Chronicles (2 Ch. 24:20f.) was then the last boolé/ Again, in_ Lk. 
24:44 we have the same threefold division as in the Prologue to Sir. (c. 130 B.c*%: 
The fact that the prophecies of Jeremiah are presupposed in Da. 9:2 shows us that the 
prophetic writings were already in use at this period, and the fact that the Corpus 
propheticum was then closed makes it plain that Da. was not included in it. The Bible 


of Jesus must certainly have included the 0°23 and early Christian tradition 
records that Jesus quoted especially from Da., the Twelve, Is., Ps. and De? Paul 


25 For the later 13 rules, cf. Weber, 109 ff. On this whole section, cf. Str.-B., IV, 
415-451 (Excurs.: “Der Kanon des AT u.s. Inspiration’). 

26 Acc. to Jos.Ap., 1, 40 the 22 (or 24 in 4 Esr. 14:44) books of the Canon derive 
from the period from the death of Moses to Artaxerxes. They receive their authority 
from Moses and the prophets who follow him. On the difference between the concept 
of Scripture and that of the Canon in the Synagogue, cf. Staerk, op. cit. 

27 As against Hanel, 96. 

Cc. circa. 

28 Lk. 24:44: Ev t1@ vouW Mavoéwc kal tolc mpogrtatc Kal yoduolc; the last is pars 








pro toto for O°21ND. Elsewhere Lk. likes the expression O vou0c Kal ol zpo@htat, Lk. 
16:16, 29, 31; Ac. 13:15; 28:31: cf. 24:14; 28:23. The tripartite division is found in 
PhiloVit. Cont., 25: vouovc Kal A6y10 Oeomobévta 51d zpoontOv Kal Unvouc. Philo 
expounds the Pentateuch but occasionally quotes from all three parts (Ps., Prv., Job 
from the 3rd). Paul (1 C. 14:21—a saying from Is. as vouwoc) and Jn. (10:34; 15:25— 
of verses from the Ps.) follow Jewish custom in using vouoc for Scripture as a whole. 
29 Cf. Hanel, 35-44. Hanel links his findings from the Gospels directly with Jesus, 
though his views really apply to the early Christian tradition inaugurated by the 
influence of Jesus. 


quotes most heavily from Is. and Ps., then the Torah (especially Gn. and Dt.P° He 
uses the LXX*! in older recensions or strata no longer extant.32 


There is little apocryphal citation in the NT, and the same solemnity does not 
attach to it as to canonical citation: 


The fact that Test. N. 2:14, Test. S. 5:4 introduce the Book of Enoch as (1) ypaon 
Evay does not imply more than that it is literature. In 2 Macc. 2:4 there is a similar 
reference to apocryphal material: €v th ypagh (cf. 2:1: Ev talc Gxoypagalc), but no 
particular claim is involved. 


In the NT we have to consider Lk. 11:49 (1) cogia to O08 ciev, a book of 
wisdom?): Jn. 7:38; 1 C. 2:44 9:10 (doubtful): Eph. 5:14 (810 Aéyet):a5 Jm. 4:5 ( ypaon 
Lever) >© Jd. 14 ff. (Evy Aéyav, a reference to Eth. En.; cf. the allusion to the Ass. Mos. 
in v. 9). The situation is basically the same in the post-apost. fathers. In 1 Cl., 23, 3 there 
is an apocryphal citation introduced by N ypagn aUtn, Oxov Aéyet (Eldad and Modad, or 
Ass. Mos. ?), which is also found in 2 Cl., 11, 2 as zpo@ytiuKOc AOyoc. In Barn., 16, 5 
there is a saying from En. 89:56ff. introduced by Xéyeu yap N ypagi. Apocryphal sayings 
are also quoted in terms of yéypaatoat in Herm.v., 2,3, 4; Barn., 4, 3. 


The Pauline Epistles are already called ypagat in 2 Pt. 3:16. A saying of the Lord is 
called ypagy in 2 Cl., 2, 4. 


3. The Belief of the Early Church as regards Scripture. 


30 Michel, 11. Of the Q°21N2 Pl. quotes Ps., Prv., Job. For his following of the 
threefold division, — 758, n. 43. It is likely that he knew Wis., but the allusions are 
not quotations and his basic orientation 1s different. 

31 Particularly striking is his acceptance of the 430 years in Gl. 3:17 acc. to the LXX 
and not the Mas. (Ex. 12:40). On Joseph. and the LXX, Schl. Theol. d. Judt., 151 f. 
32 Ltzm. Gl., 32-34; A. Rahlfs, ZNW, 20 (1921), 182 ff. 

33 The judgment of B. Poertner, 31 and E. Konig, 43 1s to be modified in the light of 
Jm. 4:5. 

Test. N. Testament of Napthali. 

Test. S. Testament of Simeon. 

34 Acc. to Orig. on Mt. 27:9 (Lommatzsch, V, 29), Ambrosiast., Euthalius, from an 
Elias Apoc.: Jerome on Is. 64:4 regards this verse or 65:16 as the original of the 
quotation. 

35 Acc. to Epiph.Haer., 42, 12. 3 this mapa 1) Hid was to be found in an Elias 
Apoc. 

36 The interpretation in Cr.-K6., 265, where v. 5b is not regarded as a quotation, is 
forced. 

Eth. En. Ethiopian Enoch, ed. A. Dillmann, 1851; R. Charles, 1906. 

Ass. Mos. Assumptio Mosis. Jewish apocalypse of the time of the death of Herod the 
Great (Schiirer, III, 294 ff.), ed. R. Charles, 1897. 

v. verse. 

Herm. Pastor Hermae. 


a. Inspiration. In Jn. 5:39: Epevvdte td ypadc, it is acknowledged that Judaism 
takes great pains to investigate the Scriptures with a view to attaining eternal life’ 
Early Christianity did not free itself from the Jewish doctrine of inspiration nor even 
from the influence of its exposition at certain points. It is a matter of far-reaching 
significance, however, that mapddooic was no longer accepted as an equally important 
magnitude. In addition, the sayings of the Lord came to be given the same authority as 
the OT (cf. the Sermon on the Mount, also | C. 7:10; 9:14; 11:23), thus modifying the 
original authority. For the “I say unto you” caused great changes in the whole concept 
of authority, especially in relation to the validity of Scripture (— 760). The ypaoat 
were still the basic expression of the will of God. This 1s established by the fact that 
the divine Spirit was said to speak in Scripture, though this formulation is rare as 
compared with all that is said concerning the non-capricious charismatic utterances of 
the Spirit 38 Thus David in the Psalms speaks by the Spirit (Mt. 22:43; Mk. 12:36:39 
Ac. 1:16). Again, the prophets speak by the Spirit (Ac. 28:25; 1 Pt. 1:11, the Spirit of 
Christ; 2 Pt. 1:21: Ux0 mvebpnatoc Ayiov MEpdpEevot EAGANCaV Ax0 HeoU AvOpazo1). 
Hb. especially emphasises the fact that the Spirit speaks in the sayings of the OT (3:7; 
9:8; 10:15). The true doctrinal formulation of inspiration is most comprehensively 
given in 2 Tm. 3:16: ndoa ypaor 8ednvevotoc. But Eph. 6:12 presupposes the same 
conviction, and all emphasis upon the fact that God speaks in Scripture (Mk. 12:26: 
par. Mt. 22:31: Mt. 15:4: 19:5), or that the Kdptoc speaks by the prophets (Mt. 1:22: 
2:15; cf. X€yet Kbptoc as an introductory formula in Pl.: 1 C. 14:21; 2 C. 6:17; R. 
12:19: cf. also 2 C. 6:2, 16; R. 9:15, 25, where Xéyet presupposes O OEdc), testifies at 
root to exactly the same point as is at issue in the doctrine of inspiration. Naturally, 
when we ask concerming the relation between Scripture and Spirit, we again come up 
against the new norm of the words of Jesus, which acc. to Jn. 6:63 are spirit and life; 
and in Jn. 14:26 it is the Paraclete who will bring to the minds of the disciples what 
was said to them by Jesus. 





We may perhaps conclude that there is a greater sense of the persons of the 
authors in early Christianity than in Judaism?® and therefore a greater regard for the 
natural and historical mediation of the divine utterance. Yet this does not in any way 
weaken the basic conviction that it is God who speaks in Scripture. The fact that Paul, 
for example, sometimes handles his texts very freely shows us that his belief in 
inspiration does not entail slavery to the letter. But in comparison with the liberties 
and capricious alterations which are made by Josephus in spite of his insistence on the 


37 On — EpevvGv in Joseph. the Rabb., Philo, cf. Schl. J., 158; on Philo cf. Leg. All. 
III, 84; Congr., 44. 

38 Rather surprisingly, Paul never lists true exposition of Scripture among the gifts of 
the Spirit. 

39 This does not weaken the doctrine of inspiration (Hanel) by suggesting that there 
are in the Ps. things which David did not speak by inspiration. 

par. parallel. 

40 This is esp. striking in Mt. (2:5, 17, 23; 3:3; 4:14; 8:4, 17; 12:17; 13:14, 35; 22:24: 
24:15; 27:9). For a Pauline list, v. Michel, 69. The difference from Hb. is palpable, cf. 
Michel, 68. 


sanctity of the very letter of Scripture* Paul is by far the more reverent, especially in 
his high regard for the fact of what is reported in the of? 


Rabbinic influencet? may still be seen in Paul's allegorising (— ajllhgorevw, 263 
f.): Atwé Eotw AiAnyopovueva, Gl. 4:24; cf. Gl. 3:16 (onéppata, onéppot}t G1, 3:19 
(Statayels dt Ayyéhow) > 4:25 (Hagar, Sinai);46 4:30 (ishmael):47 1 C. 10:4 (the rock 
which is Christ—Haggadic) 48 Yet if we compare Paul with Philo, it is instructive that 
10 pytdv, the literal sense, does not have for Phild? the same value as for Paul when 
compared with the allegorical >9 The allegories of Paul are relics of Rabbinism. 
Allegorising is not his predominant mode of exposition 


On the inspiration of Scripture in the Gk. fathers: Chrysost. De Lazaro, IV, 3 (MPG. 
48, 1010): d al ypagal p0éyyovta, taUta O Acondtyc EnOEyEaTO. 


Great use was made of the term Qedavevotoc: Cl. Al Strom., VII. 16, 101. 6: 
Onrig.Comm. in Joh., VI, 48, 248; on John. 1:17 (p. 494): Cels.. IV. 17: Hom. in 1 S. 
28:3-25 (p. 286, 2 f.). Thdrt. Interpret... 2 Tm. 3:16 (MPG, 82, 849b). 


b. The Thought of Fulfilment as the Heart of the Early Christian Understanding of 
Scripture. All the writings of the NT display a conviction of the mAnpwONvat or 
tedewmONvo1 of Scripture in and through Jesus Christ. In the Gospels this is a main 


4] Schl. Theol. d. Judt., 65. 

42 On Paul’s handling of Scripture, v. Michel, 74 f. (list), 76 ff. Hb. is more literal. 
On the license of Joseph. and the influence of legends on him, cf. Schl. Theol. d. 
Judt., 68-72. On Paul's attitude to the historical element in Scripture, cf. G. Schrenk, 
Geschichtsanschauung des Paulus, 74 £. (— 743 n.). 

43 That Paul derives from the Rabb. tradition may be seen formally from the fact that 
like the Rabb. he combines quotations from all 3 groups (Michel, 83), and that he 
likes to heap up key sayings and to draw up catenae (Windfuhr). This is Rabb., as is 
also the maAtv yéypantor of Mt. 4:7. On florilegia, which are not definitely found prior 
to Barn., cf. Hatch; Vollmer; Harris; Michel; Ltzm. Gl., 33; for Barn., cf. Wnd. (— 
743 n.). 

44 PhiloMut. Nom., 145. 

A5 Str.-B., III, 554 ff. 

46 PhiloLeg. All., I, 244; Mut. Nom., 66, 77. 

47 Str.-B., III, 575. 

48 PhiloLeg. All., II, 86; Det. Pot. Ins., 115-118. 

A9 PhiloAbr., 68; 131; 236; Praem. Poen., 65. 

50 G. Schrenk, op. cit., 74 ff. 

51 How a true disciple of Philo allegorises 1s shown by Orig. On the alleg. and liter. 
meaning of Scripture, cf. Princ., IV, 2, 2: IV, 3, 4; IV, 3, 11. For the Gnostic view of 
the harmony of the organic whole of Scripture, cf. Comm. in Joh., X, 18, 107. 

MPG Patrologia, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 1844 ff. 

Cl. Al. T. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, of Athens, but doing his main work in 
Alexandria (150-215 A.D.), a leading representative of Christian culture, ed. O. 
Stahlin, 1905 ff. 

Strom. Stromata. 

Thdrt. Theodoretus, author in 448/9 A.D. of a Church history in 5 books and one of 
those who thus continued the work of Eusebius, ed. L. Parmentier, 1911. 


theme in Christian edification. ypaon, ypaoat are particularly related to this thought 
in Mk. 14:49: 15:28 R lat syp; Mt. 26:54, 56; Lk. 4:21; Ac. 1:16; Jn. 17:12; 19:24, 28 
(iva teXem0N), 36. It is also to be noted that this thought underlies the whole 
emphasis on the fact that there is Messianic prophecy in the OT, and that the life and 
work of Jesus, His mission as Christ, His suffering and resurrection, may be found in 
the Law, Prophets and Writings > 2 The great message of Scripture is confirmed by its 
actualisation in Christ, e.g., in His passion. In Lk. 24:27, 32, 45 the nsen Lord 
Himself shows this. Paul takes the same line in Ac. 17:2; 28:23. Apollos finds proof 
from the Scriptures in Ac. 18:28. Indeed, the same conception underlies the whole of 
the NT even when we do not have the katd tdc ypagdc of 1 C. 15:3 f. 


This thought of fulfilment does not imply only that individual passages provide 
scriptural proof for various concrete facts or features relating to what took place in 
Christ. Paul especially has a larger understanding in view when he describes the 
purpose of the OT for the Christian community in terms of Eypaon dt Nudc, Eypaon 
Iva. He is claiming no less than that OT Scripture finally belongs to the Christian 
community rather than the J ewish>? All that is written (R. 15:4) was written for the 
instruction of Christians and the fostering of their hope by the patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures. He applies this in all its breadth. Thus in R. 16:26 he says that the 
sUayyéhov for the nations was revealed by prophetic Scriptures. Again, in R. 4:23 he 
emphasises that the AoyiGeoOa1 in the case of Abraham du’ Nuc Eypaeon, or in 1 C. 
10:11 that the true aim of every OT story depicting the visitation of divine judgment 
is to serve as an example, or in | C. 9:10 that the saying concerning the ox which 
treads out the corn, and which is not to be muzzled, 5t Nuc Eypaon, disclosing the 
mind and principle of the divine rule in the instruction of the servants of the Gospel 
conceming their attitude to the question of support. Everywhere, then, the thought of 
fulfilment is conceived in such a way that the profoundest sense of Scripture is 
effectively realised in the community of Christ. 





52 On aAnpowm, which corresponds to the Rabb. , “to sustain,” “to prove valid,” 

cf. Str.-B., I, 74 and Schl. Mt., 21. In any case, the final realisation or “bringing to 
pass” is in view (cf. the teAeio of Jn.), even in Mt. 5:17, where the opp. is 
KotadUoat, said in relation to the vOuoc. Joseph. does not have the concept of the 
fulfilment of Scripture. 

53 From the observation that solemn scriptural proof is adduced with remarkable one- 
sidedness only in GI., R., and | and 2 C., but plays very little part in 1 and 2 Th., Phil., 
Col. and Eph., Harnack (op. cit.) has concluded that the OT was not used for purposes 
of edification in the community, and that Paul turned to it only in conflict with 
Judaism. Yet R. is surely written to a predominantly Gentile community, and the same 
is probably true of Gl. and | and 2 C. as well. Paul presumes a fair knowledge of 
Scripture in his churches. That searching the Scriptures played a great part in them is 
rightly noted in Ac. 18:24: 17:11. Cf. further Hb. 4:12; Jn. 19:7. It is impossible to 
conceive either of the missionary preaching of Paul or of the instruction of the 
communities without the proof from Scripture. This is attested by the saying in 2 Tm. 
3:16 concerning the value of Scripture—which is surely more than pious moralising. 
SidaoKahia, EXeypoc, Exavop0wotc, natdeia Ev SukatoovvN are words which describe 
the total service of ypagy to the community. 





Along the same lines Jn. argues that the ypagai bear witness to Christ (5:39-47), 
and that they do so in their totality. Abraham is a prophet of Christ (8:56). Moses 
wrote concerning Him (5:46f.). The cross and resurrection are prophesied in Scripture 
(19:37; 20:9), but so, too, is the freedom of Jesus in relation to the Sabbath (7:22). 
Indeed, His Sonship is proved from Scripture (10:34 ff.). 








Hb. gives us the most penetrating and consistent detailed exegesis in homiletical 
form. In it apologetic value in ascribed to the word of Scripture. Hence it is not 
surprising that everything is here brought under the conception of fulfilment; the 
events and institutions of the OT are applied typologically as shadows of the higher 
future reality of the Christ revelation. Everything, then, is lit up by Christ. His 
superiority to the angels, to Moses, to Aaron and to Melchisedec is established by 
proofs from Scripture. The main theme, however, in this outworking of the thought of 
fulfilment is that of His superiority to the cultus. In Hb. 11, a meditation which has 
obvious links with the homiletic traditions of the Synagogue, the witnesses of the OT 
generation of faith must again proclaim the content of Christian faith in terms of hope. 





In Rev. the OT provides an instructive treasury of images for the portrayal of the 
final denouement to which the community looks forward, except that there 1s now an 
undreamed of heightening of what is therein narrated. Scripture is thus an authority to 
the extent that it is interpreted in the light of the event of salvation accomplished in 
Christ. It is a transparency in which Christ may be seen, and its office is to advance 
Christianity. There may be difficulties to-day as regards some aspects of this 
understanding, but basically the detailed interpretation is not the new thing but the 
rule that the fact of Christ is normative and regulative for the whole use of Scripture. 
Early Christianity no longer has Scripture without Christ. It has Scripture only to the 
extent that in it the Christ event has been fulfilled. It 1s characteristic of the NT 
conception of faith that there is no reference to belief in Scripture. The phrase 
Motevetv tH ypaon in Jn. 2:22, and the question motevetc tolc Tpo~Htats in Ac. 
26:27, imply believing Scripture, but not belief in it 


c. The Twofold Attitude to Scripture in Early Christianity. The thought of 
fulfilment carries with it a negative conception in so far as it conceives of Scripture in 
terms of something which is fulfilled, which does not therefore exist alone, which is 
nothing apart from the fulfilment. Yet the concept of authority remains unshaken. 

This is the real problem in the early Christian understanding of Scripture. Jn. states 
the principle of authority in the saying in 10:35: kal oU Sbvatat WOfvat A ypagn. 
Scripture is of unimpeachable validity. The same point is emphasised in Mt. 5:18. On 
the other hand, the Law and the Prophets are only until John (Lk. 16:16), and Ewc Gv 
RAVI yEvHtaL is an integral part of Mt. 5:18. Thus the thought of fulfilment both 
sustains and modifies that of authority. According to the Synoptic record, even though 
Jesus sees the will of God in the Torah, He opposes to it His own decisions in such 
matters as marriage, retribution, hatred, the law. of the Sabbath, the law of 
purification, the Messianic ideal of Israel, and other questions. He does not merely 
transcend the older statement; He can set it aside in virtue of His own incomparable 
authority, which is superior both to tradition and to the written OT. Jesus’ criticism of 





54 Acc. to Jn. 20:30 f. the goal of the Fourth Gospel (taUta 5€ yéypamtat, Ivo 
motevnte is not faith in what is written but faith in the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God. Cf. Orig. Hom. in 1 S. 28:3-25 (p. 287, 1 f.): N ypaon A del motevev. 


the word of Scripture may be seen most clearly in His distinction between the original 
will of God and the concession of Moses as regards divorce. He maintains that the 
Word of God has been added to by men. If Scripture is an authoritative declaration of 
the divine will, its authority is not valid apart from the “I say unto you.” In other 
words, the concept of authority is changed by that of fulfilment. 


In Paul we find the same duality of the unbroken and the broken attitude, of 
bondage and freedom. In 1 C. 4:6 the principle of un Uxép 4 yéypantot opoval® is 
polemically established. But this can never mean Scripture apart from Christ, just as 
vouov lotévopev in R. 3:31 can never mean Law apart from the fulfilment of its final 
purpose in Christ. For Paul, the vowoc and ypaupo are transcended by Christ and the 
Spirit, and are thus given their true validity. We read this from the Law or from 
Scripture itself. The lasting soteriological, ethical and eschatological truth?® which 
Paul still takes from Scripture are of great significance even though the same 
Scripture tells him that the Law which 1s its kernel is overcome. 


In the great discussion of Christ and the OT in Hb., Scripture serves to prove that 
Christ 1s incomparably more than the OT. The NT represents a higher stage. Yet the 
OT—as shown, e.g., by the chain of witnesses—treveals also the continuity of the 
whole revelation; the OT demands the NT as a link and continuation. 


This duality in the early Christian view reveals a truth which is first brought 
clearly to light by Paul in his discussion of the yp&upo. For early Christianity 
Scripture is no longer just what is written, nor is it just tradition: it 1s the dynamic and 
divinely determined declaration of God which speaks of His whole rule and therefore 
of His destroying and new creating, and which reaches its climax in the revelation of 
Christ and the revelation of the Spirit by the risen Lord. Because Scripture serves and 
attests Christ, it can contain the most diverse elements, including some which disturb 
the old concept of authority or contradict the new. If the historical rule of God in 
creation and redemption is His foreshadowing and fulfilment, His prophesying and 
realisation, then basically the full revelation in Christ and the Spirit is more than what 
is written. The latter has its true force only in this event and not in codification. 





ypoppa.” 
A. ypéupua in Greek and Hellenistic Usage. 


The use of ypaupea is par. to that of ypagi. ypaupua is properly what is “inscribed” or 
“engraven’ and then what is “written” in the widest sense. 


55 Whether or not this is to be viewed as the slogan of a libertine theology in Corinth 
(Liitgert, 97 ff.; Schlatter, Kor. Theol., 7 ff.)\—and it may be that too much is read into 
the saying—there can be no doubt that the norm of Scripture is emphasised. 

56 Cf. Ltzm. GI., 33 in an excellent summary. 

* woauua. For bibl. > ypdom, 742, n. The def. of Hesych.: td yeypaupéva, Kal 
ovihaBai, Kal Ta Coypaonpata. Kal td Ev talc Sukaotalc wot. Kal Axoypaat is 
instructive when compared with our findings in the NT, and esp. Paul, for it gives 
prior significance to what is written rather than to ovAAaPat. 


1. The primary sense is most clearly seen in the prohibition of ypauwuata ottkta. 
tattooing, ( ) in Ly. 19:28: cf. PhiloSpec. Leg.. I, 58. The word is thus often 
used for “inscription”: Hdt., I. 187; Plat.Phaedr., 229e; Charm., 164d; Xenoph.Mem.. IV. 
2, 24: Plut.Lucull., 10. 4 (1, 498b): Polyb., IV, 33, 2. Engraven symbols like those on the 
headband of gold in Ex. 36:39 (39:30): yp&upata ExtetotMpéva (): Ep. Ar., 98: 
Jos.Ant., 3, 178: Bell., 5, 235: or the names of the sons of Jacob inscribed on the 


breastplate: Jos.Ant., 3, 169: PhiloRer. Div. Her., 176 are iep& or Ayia or Oela ypaupata. 
Here the ypaupata are symbols (— infra). but the idea of engraving is still preserved. 


2. ypaupa can also mean “picture,” like ypaoy (Plat.Resp., V, 472d: Crat., 430e). or 
“geometrical figure.” 


3. ypaupata can also be “symbols” or “letters” without the idea of engraving. It is 
used a. of “writing in characters.” e.g., by the Phoenicians, Hdt., V, 58: Jos.Ap.. 1. 28: or 
by the Jews. Jos.Ant., 12. 15; or by the Gks., Jos.Ap., 1, 11. Egyptian hieroglyphics are 
called iepG ypaupata, Diod. S., I, 27, 3: 45, 2: 55, 7: PhiloVit. Mos., I, 23: Ditt. Or., 56, 
36 (3rd cent. B.C.); 90, 54 (2nd cent. B.C.). It is also used b. of the “individual letter.” as 
when ypaupata is linked with ovAAaBat in Plat.Crat.. 390e: PhiloMut. Nom.,. 64. In this 
sense it may signify the letters used for the quarters of a cit or for numbers: Barn., 9, 7 
f. (cf. the Hellenistic mysticism of letters}. It may also be used c. for the “letters of a 


Philo Philo, of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c —50 A.D.), ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. 

Hdt. Herodotus, of Halicarnassus (c. 484-425 B.c.), the first real Greek historian, 
described as early as Cicero as the father of history. His work deals with the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the barbarians from earliest times to the Persian Wars, ed. H. 
Kallenberg, 1926 ff. 

Plat. Plato, of Athens (428/7—348/7 B.c.), ed. J. Burnet, 1905. 

Phaedr. Phaedrus. 

Charm. Charmides. 

Xenoph. Xenophon, of Athens (c. 430-354 B.c.), pupil of Socrates, author of various 
historical, philosophical and scholarly works, ed. E. C. Marchant, 1900 ff. 

Mem. Memorabilia Socratis. 

Plut. Plutus. 

Lucull. De Lucullo. 

Polyb. Polybius, of Megalopolis, in Arcadia (c. 210-120 B.c.), hostage of Rome in 
167, general and statesman, and the greatest historian of Hellenism. In 40 books he 
depicts in essentials the rise of Roman world dominion in the period 221-168 B.c., ed. 
T. Buttner-Wobst, 1905. 

Bell. Bellum Judaicum. 

Resp. Respublica. 

Crat. Cratylus. 

1 Cf. Liddell-Scott, s.v. 

Ap. Contra Apionem. 

Diod. Diodorus Siculus, of Agyrion in Sicily, in the days of Augustus, author of a 
popular history of the world in 40 books in his Historical Library, ed. F. Vogel, 1888. 
Ditt. Or. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones, 1902 ff. 

Mut. De Mutatione Nominum. 

2 Preisigke WOrt., s.v. 

3 F. Boll, Sphaira (1903), 469 ff.; Reitzenstein Poim., 260 ff.. 288 ff. 


book”: Jos.Ant., 12, 83: ypvoolc ypaupaow on the rolls of the Torah; Epict.Diss.. II, 23, 


1: BiBAtov cUonpotépoic ypdupaot yeypappévov. It is used d. for “handwritten 
characters”: Jos.Bell.. 1, 529: Method.Symp.. V. 4, 117. 


Lk. 23:38 2* AD it: yp&éupaow EAAQviKOlc (Kal) PapGaiKkolc (Kal) EBpaixolc (cf. In. 
19:20) should be compared with Hdt.. IV, 87 on an inscription in two languages: EVTOHL QV 
YPGUULaTa EC Hev TV Acodpud. Ec 6E Thy EAAnvicd: Ep. Ar., 4 on the Law: 61d tO 
veypao0aimap aUtoic Ev dipbépatc EBpaixoic YPaLWaot: 176: Tovdaikolc yp&upaor, P. 
Lond., 43, 3 (2nd cent. B.C.). In Joseph. it is used of the inscriptions on the temple 
barriers. Bell.. 5, 194: ai wev EAAnvixoic ai 6€ Ponaikoic ypaupaow: 6, 125: ypaupactw 
Edanviroic kal Nuetépoic Keyapayuévac (otirac): Hipp.Ref.. IV, 28, 2: EBpaixoic 
YPGLULGOL. 





e. In such cases as that of translation ypaupata can also have the sense of “language”: 
Ep. Ar., 38: Jos.Ant., 12, 48: cf. 14, 319; 197; 20, 263. 


4 It will be seen that ypaupa always connotes “what is written.” Logically. then, it 
can be used in antithesis to the spoken word: PhiloPlant., 131 and 173. It is no 
contradiction that in Plat.Phileb., 18c: PhiloMut. Nom.. 63 ypauwata Awva are mute 
sounds. Here, as in the sense of musical notes (Anth. Pal. . 11, 78. Lucill.), the reference is 
to the notation rather than the phonetic aspect. Often kata ypc&upata is used to emphasise 
the literal sound, as in Aristot.Polit., II, 14, 4. p. 1286a, 12: II, 16, 5, p. 1287a, 33 f.; P. 
Giess., 30, 6, 15 (2nd cent. A.D.): td tic ovyypaonc ypaupata of the wording of the 


contract. In keeping with this is the etymological observance of the ypaupa in Aristot. 
Eth. M.. I, 6, p. 1185b, 39. 


5. “What is written” and “writing” are basic elements in education. “Grammar,” 
YPOLWaATUKN Eureipta (Jos.Ant., 20, 263. or yp&upata, PhiloSpec. Leg.. I, 336; II, 230: cf. 
Epict.Diss., I, 12). Yet ypappata can also be used for “academic disciplines” and all that 
pertains to academic education: Xenoph.Cyrop.. I. 2. 6; Plat.Ap., 26d: Gzeipovc 


Epict. Epictetus, Phrygian slave of Hierapolis in the days of Nero (50-130 A.D.), freed 
at the imperial palace, Stoic of the younger school and preacher of ethics tinged with 
religion. From his lectures his pupil Arrian collected 8 books of diatribes which have 
been preserved, ed. H. Schenke 1916. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

P. Lond. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. F. G. Kenyon and others, 1893 ff. 
Plant. De Plantatione. 

Phileb. Philebus. 

Anth. Anthologia Palatina, a collection of minor Hellenistic poetry based on ancient 
collections of epigrams, assembled by Konstantinos Kephales in Byzantium in the 
10th century A.D., and so called because the only MS. is in Heidelberg Library, ed. H. 
Stadtmiiller and F. Bucherer, 1906. 

Aristot. Aristotle, of Stageiros (c. 384-322 B.c.), with his teacher Plato the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers and the founder of the peripatetic school, quoted in each case 
from the comprehensive edition of the Academia Regia Borussica, 1831 ff. 

Polit. Politica. 

P. Giess. Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, ed. O. Eger, E. Kornemann and P.M. Meyer, 
1910 ff. 

Cyrop. Cyropaedia. 

Ap. Apologia. 





ypanwatav:; Diod. S., V. 40, 2; Jos.Ant., 10, 187: 7a tiv XoAdaiov ypanpata This 
ypaupata can be so used in the Israelite sphere that the reference is to the Law: Test. L. 
13:2: hdaEate SE kal Upelo 10 teKva UL@v ypoppata, Iva Eyaot obveow Ev zé0N th Con 
aUtOV, AvaywooKkovtec AdiaAciztws TOV VOuov toU HeoU. The learning of yp&upata is 
especially related to knowledge of the Law, cf. Test. R. 4:1. In the first instance, however, 
ypappata ouddoKetv or wav0avetv etc. simply means “learning to read and write.” 
Demosth., 18, 265. Da. 1:4 LXX and ©: ypaépuata zodevet: Jos.Ap., 2, 204, pavOavet: 
Plat.Alc., I, 106¢e: Prot., 325e:; P. Flor., II, 382, 79 (3rd cent. A.D.): O delva wavOdvev 
ypaupata Rabbin.: Ex. r., 20, 150n 13:17: . The Extoté&pevoc 





VPGLLATA OF YPALLATHV ExtoTHUOV is one who can read and write: Is. 29:11 f. ( 
); Jos.Ant., 12, 209; P. Amh., 82, 4 (3/4 cent. A.D.), The opp. is ypappata un 


Exiotao0ai or eldévou: Plat.Leg., III, 689d: Ditt. Sy#l. $44. 5: BGU, 351. Hence 
Gypdppatoc for an “unlettered man” (Ac. 4:13). 


6.ypauUa, ypauwata are most commonly used for various kinds of “written pieces.” 
Especially a. ta yp&upata means a “letter,” Hdt. I, 124; Polyb., I, 6, 4; 1 Macc. 5:10; 
Est. 8:5; Ep. Ar., 43; Jos.Ant., 7, 137: Epict.Diss., I, 24, 26; Alex. Erot. Fr., 30, 5 
(Grenfell, 2nd cent. B.c.); P. Amh., II, 143, 10 (4th cent. A.D.). “Letters of 
recommendation” are called ypaupata ovotatiké in Epict.Diss., H, 3, 1. It also means b. 
a “report” or “document,” as generally in Aristoph.Nu., 772: 1 ypéupata tic Sine. 
“City records” are called 10 Synudote yp&upata in Jos.Bell., 7, 61, also “acts” in Jos.Ant., 
14, 255 (though cf. Ap., 1, 116), or the “archives” in which they are de- posited in Ant., 
14, 243 and 253. In Vit., 337 xAaotd yp&upata refers to falsified accounts of a treaty. In 
PhiloSpec. Leg., [V, 30 the reference is to records of loans on interest. The word is used 
of a “deed of gift” in Euseb. Vit. Const., II, 21: 10 th\c Smpedc ypouroof a “bill of 
indebtedness” in Jos.Ant., 18, 156 (sing.); P. Tebt., II, 397, 17 (198 A.D.); of “proofs” in a 


Test. L. Testament of Levi. 

Test. R. Testament of Reuben. 

Demosth. Demosthenes, of Athens (384-322 B.c.), ed. F. Blass, 1903 ff. 

Alc. Alcibiades, | Maior, Il Minor. 

Prot. Protagoras. 

P. Flor. Papyri Florentini, 1, ed. G. Vitelli, 1906; I, ed. D. Comparetti, 1908 ff. 
Rabbin. Rabbinic. 

Ex. r. Exodus rabba (Shemot rabba), Midrash on Exodus (Strack, Ein. , 208). 

P. Amh. The Amherst Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1900 ff. 

opp. oppositum. 

Leg. Leges. 

Ditt. Syll. W. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum Graecarur, 1898 ff.:3, 1915 ff. 
BGU Agyptische Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1895 ff. 

4 Cf. E. Majer-Leonhard, Aypéppatot; Pr.-Bauer Wort. 

Fr. Kragmenta (-um). 

Aristoph. Aristophanes, of Athens (c. 446-385 B.c.), the main representative of the 
older Attic comedy, who reached his height during the Peloponnesian War, ed. V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, 1923 ff. 

Nu. Nudes. 

Vit. Vita. 

Vit. Vita Constantini. 

5 Cf. Jos.Ant., 17, 115: ypaupaoctw mponooaktonévoc of the will set out in writing. 
Much additional material may be found from the pap. in Preisigke Wort., s.v. 

sing. singular. 


law-suit in PhiloDec., 140 of an “accusation” in Jos.Ant., 17, 145: yp&upata ezi 
Katiyoptd: of “national rolls” in Jos.Ap.. 1, 35 and of “guard rosters” in Ditt. S#11569. 
21 (Cos. 3rd cent. B.c.). Again, it means c. an “official report” in Jos.Ant., 17, 133: 19, 
292. It means d. the “decree” or “decision” of the king in Est. 4:3, 8: 8:10; 9:1; Jos.Ant., 
11, 222 and 224: 14, 265 etc.: Bell., 7. 433: Eus.Hist. Eccl., EX, 1. 1: 9, 13: of the 
governor in P. Oxy., 1104, 9 (4th cent. A.D.). Joseph. often uses zpoypapua for “edict.” 
e.g.,im Ant., 12, 145; Vit., 370. 





Worth noting is the use of iep& or Oela ypaupata for “royal letters and decrees,” esp. 
in the eastern world: CIG, 2943, 10 (age of Augustus); Ditt. Or., 502. 13 f. (age of 
Hadrian); IG, XII, 5, No. 132; Ditt. Syl?, 881 (both 3rd cent. A,D.): eta ypaupara. P. 
Herm. (Wessely, 1905), 119 B, HI, 19 (3rd cent. A.D.): Ditt. Syi].888, 95.7 


7. “Laws fixed in writing.” Plat.Polit., 302e: Ev ypdupaow Ayaboic, oUc vopnovuc 
réyousv: cf. ibid, 293a for the contrast between Katd ypaupata and Avev ypapwwatov 
Apyew. katd yp&upata and kata vonovc are synon. in Aristot.Pol., II, 9, p. 1270b, 30 in 
the sense of legal statutes. The same sense is found in Plat.Ep., 7, 325d. The contrast 
between written law and unwritten national custom may be seen in Aristot.Pol., III. 16, p. 
1287b. 5 f.: Ext KyplMtepot Kal Zep! KVPIOTEpOV TOV KATA ypduWata VOWwV ol KatA TO 


E01 cloiv. Philo uses ypa&upoa both for 1. commandment and 2. table of the Law (Spec. 
Leg.. III. 8), and also for the power of nature as a divine law (Migr. Abr.. 85: ypaupa 
Oclov). For further material details on written and unwritten law, — 768. The sing. can be 
used in Thuc., V, 29, 3 of the individual clause in a contract. 


8. ypauwa, ypaupata as “literature.” Joseph. uses ypaupata for his sources, the 
records of Egypt. Phoenicia, Chaldea, Tyre and Greece, in Ap.. 1, 21 f.. 59: 73: 104 f. 
etc.; cf. PhiloVitMos:. I. 23: 7a Acobdpia ypapupata (though the reference here may be to 
sciences rather than literature). It may thus be used for “books” or “individual writings,” 
Xenoph.Mem., IV, 2. 1; PhiloSacr. AC.,. 79; Jos.Ap.. 1. 12: Eus. Vit. Const.. I, 10 of his 
biography of Constantine. 


9. As a Term for the Sacred Scriptures of the OT and NT. 


P. Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and others, 1920 ff. 

6 K. Latte in Pauly-W., XIV (1930), 2032 ff. s.v. martyria. 

P. Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, 1898 ff. 

esp. especially. 

CIG Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1828 ff. 

IG Inscriptiones Graecae, ed. Preussische Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1873 ff, 

P. Herm. Corpus Papyrorum Hermopolitanarum, ed. C. Wessely, 1905. 

7 V. further Deissmann LO, 321 f. 

Polit. Politicus. 

Ep. Epistulae. 

Migr. De Migratione Abrahami. 

Thuc. Thucydides, of Athens (c. 460-396 B.c.), the classic historian of the Greeks, 
who as a contemporary wrote a history of the Peloponnesian War, ed. C. Hude, 1898 
ff. 

Sacr. De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. 


a. It is not quite accurat® that in the Jewish sphere ypaupata is used of Holy 
Scripture only with the addition lepé etc. Joseph. in Ant., 5, 61 can say: &ndoUtat 610 tOVv 
dvaxewuévav Ev tT lep® ypappatav. Here of course the epithet is hardly necessary, since 
it is said that Scripture is preserved in the sanctuary. But in relation to a specific book of 
the Canon we find ypaupata alone in Est. 6:1 (of Chronicles): in Jos.Ant., 3,322 (of the 
Pentateuch: 10 katadkew0évta UTO Mavoéac ypdupata; cf. PhiloConf. Ling., 50: katd 
tO Mavoémc ype, in introducing quotations); in Jos.Ant., 10, 79 of the prophecies of 
Jeremiah: he left them Ev ypaupaor 


Elsewhere yp&upata is more common with an epithet: Ep. Ar., 121: 1d Tovéaiké: 
Jos.Ant., 1, 5: 7a EBpaikd ypéupata or 10 dia, Ta Nuétepa ypaupata; Ap., 1, 42 and 
128: cf. 160. The most common formula is 70 lepd ypaupata. The Synagogue furnished 
the original with its recurrent . We find it i Jos.Ant., 10, 210; 13, 167; 16, 

168; 20, 264: Ap., 1, 54; 127; 228; PhiloPraem. Poen., 79; Spec. Leg., Il, 159; 238; Vit. 
Mos., II, 290: 10 téioc tv lepOv ypappat@v (Dt. 34 of the Pentateuch); II, 292; Leg. 
Gaj., 195; Vit. Cont., 28; cf. 75 and 78. 


The term lep ypo&ppata passes into the usage of the early Church. Orig. has Ocla 
YPAP POT or in Cels., IV, 9, but more often lep ypappata, e. S., in Cels., IV, 27; II, 4: ta 
lepa Mavoéme a TOV TPOONTIKOV ypapwatav: VI, 18: 7d lepa tOv ROONEY 
ypaupata; Method. Symp., V, 1, 109 of the NT. For Orig. the OT and NT are the 
YPOp wort ae OcoU in Princ., IL, 1, 16: zavta NyeloOat EvOc elvan ypauwata OeoU. He often 
uses Kat TO ypdua, aon for the Law (Cels., II, 1, 386; H, 2, 387; II, 4,390; VII, 18, 
707; Comm. in Joh., XXVIII, 12, 95), but can also use it for the NT (Comm. in Joh., XIII, 
8. 47). Along with td vowikd ypaupata etc. in Cels., II, 76; II, 6 and 1a xpoontiKd 
ypappata in Cels., II, 28 we also have 10 eUayyekiKd ypdupata in Cels., I, 70 (or sing. 
Comm. in Joh., XXVIII, 24, 211) and 14 ypéupata Moddov Cels., II, 76, 497. Together 
with 10 zoAa1d ypapupata in Cels., IIL, 46, 478 we may mention 10 kawOv ypéupe in 
Comm. in Joh., X, 29, 179 (opp. 10 zpeoBbtepov). Method. likes (td) Nednvevota 
ypanuwata Resurr., I, 28, 4; Symp., II, 6, 45 (of the NT). 


b. Like ypagn, ypaupa can also be used with reference to “what is written in a 
specific place.” Est. 6:2: in the Book of Chronicles ceUpe 0 ypapupata Ta ypagévta mEpl 


MapSoyaiov (). Philo in Migr. Abr., 195 quotes a saying from Homer’s Od.: xatd 
TO TOIMTIKOV ypaupa; and in Leg. Gaj., 69 he refers to the yv@01 ogavtév as TO Ac uKOv 
ypaupoa. Cf. Conf. Ling., 50 in a quotation from Nu. 16:15: kata TO Movoéac ypauma; 


also Deus Imm., 6 (Nu. 28:2); Migr. Abr., 139 (Nu. 31:28 etc.); Rer. Div. Her., 258: 
vpauna Pytov of an express saying Ev lepalc PiBLotc. 


B. ypauua in NT Usage. 


8 Cr.-K6., 266. 

Conf. De Confusione Linguarum. 
Praem. De Praemiis et Poenis. 

Leg. Gaj. Legatio ad Gajum. 

Vit. Cont. De Vita Contemplativa. 
Princ. De Principiis. 

Deus Imm. Quod Deus sit Immutabilis. 


1. In Lk. 23:38 &* AD it (— 744) ypaupata are “written characters,” and in Gl. 
6:11 they denote “letters in the handwriting” of Paul (— 743f 





2. In Jn. 7:15 linguistic par. show that the question: TOC oUtoc ypaupata (without 
art.) olSev uN) WepabnKas simply means: Whence hath this man learning, seeing he 
has never received any instruction? (— 762). In the context, however, the reference is 
to the whole otddoKetv and dstoayn of Jesus. The examples from Test. XII on — 762, 
esp. Test. L. 13:2, illustrate the obvious fact that schooling and schooling in the Law 
are very closely related in Judaism, and even identical. Thus we need not interrupt the 
train of thought on the one side? nor deviate from the customary meaning of 
ypaupata eldéva1 on the other. On the contrary, we have a parallel to Test. L. 13:2. 
The unity of education and instruction in the Law is in view, and the disparagement of 
Jesus! as Cypdétpatoc implies that He is not fit to teach. A very different estimate of 
learning is found in the saying of Festus to Paul in Ac. 26:24: 1d moAAG of ypauata 
elc waviav mepitpémet; the reference is to much studying or great learning, more 
specifically in Scripture. 











3. Ac. 28:21: oUte ypapipata mepl coU Ed5eEGue00 Ar0 thc Iovdaiac. The 
reference here is to “communications by letter” (— 762). Lk. 16:6 f.: 8&¢a1 cov td 


ypappata Kal Kabioac tayéMc ypa&ov nevtyKovta. This obviously refers to a bill of 
indebtedness (— 763) 12 


4. Jn. 5:47: el SE tolc Exeivov ypappaoctw OU motevete, TWc TOIS ELOlc PHLAOLW 
miotevets, here the ypaupata are the Books of Moses or the Pentateuch (— 763). 
Presupposed is the conviction of the early Church, which underlies all the Gospels (— 
ypaon, 758), that the ypaupata, the authoritative Scriptures established among the 
Jews and accepted as Mosaic, bear witness to Christ. If the Jew does not give 
credence to the ypé&ppata he will certainly not believe the Pryywata of Christ. ypauma, 
then, denotes a palpable authority for the Jew. If this authority, with its prophetic 
witness, 1s resisted, then the living Word of Christ will obviously be resisted. (On the 
interrelationship of Scripture and Word, — 762.) 2 Tm. 3:15: Ott Gx0 Bpépoug lepa 
ypauata oldac refers to the OT as a whole (— 763). The lack of article makes no 
difference in what is clearly a technical term! 





9 On the debated question whether this refers to the whole letter (Hofm., Zn.), or 
simply to the conclusion, — gravfw (743, n. 3). 

art. Articles. 

Test. XII Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jewish work, slightly revised in a 
Christian sense, dating from the 2nd or Ist century A.D. and consisting of addresses of 
the twelve sons of Jacob to their descendants, ed. R. H. Charles, 1908. 

10 BauJ:, ad loc. There is only one learning, 1.e., that of the Torah. In Rabb. Judaism, 
there is only one discipline from the first beginnings of childish learning, 1.e., the 
study of the Torah. This embraces all knowledge. 

11 In view of the exaggerated scorn, it is not unlikely that the education of Jesus is 
deliberately ignored. 

12 The dé€a1 compels us (against Zn., ad loc.) to assume falsification. 


13 Without ta: 8 CoeD*G 33 Clem. Epiph. ta: AC*R is a correction. For ypaupata or 
lepd ypdupata without the art., cf. Est. 6:1; Jos.Ant., 16, 168; Orig.Princ., III, 1, 16 


5. ypaupa/mveu wa. 


There are important passages in Paul in which we see a significant antithesis 
between yp&upa and mveUua. In R. 2:27 ypdupa is the Law as what is demonstrably 
written, just as mEpitouny is a demonstrable sign. Neither can guarantee fulfilment of 
the Law. Without this doing of the Law, however, the two gifts of the older phase of 
revelation confer no advantage as compared with the €0vn. When we are told in v. 27 
that the Jew 51d ypéupatoc Kal mepitoulc is a transgressor of the Law, the 51d cannot 
just be translated “in spite of” as though to denote an accompanying circumstance:* it 
must also be given an instrumental significance. It is precisely through what is written 
and through circumcision that the Jew is a transgressor. He is to see that his true 
position involves possession of the ypaupa and mepitoun, but with no genuine 
fulfilment of the Law, since neither what is written nor circumcision leads him to 
action. The word ypa&upa does not mean “letter” in this context. It characterises the 
Law in its quality of what is written or prescribed. The true meaning is “prescription 
of the Law” (— 763); this goes far beyond the customary “letter” of exegetical 
tradition. The choice of the term 1s partly influenced by the similarity of sound which 
it has to mveUwa, for an impressive antithesis is thus created. In 2:29 the nepttonn 
Kapdiac introduces a theme which dominates all the ypaupo/nveU Wa passages in Paul. 
The fashioning of the kapdia afresh to obedience is the antithesis not merely to a false 
use of the Law but to every pre-Christian use. This renewal, however, is effected by 
the Spirit. In v. 28f., where it is emphasised that this working of the Spint on the 
kapdia makes the true Jew, ypaupa and mzepitonn, already linked in v. 27, are brought 
more closely together by the use of the phrase mepttomn Ev YPOpLpLorte for the mepitouy 
which is a purely legal happening, and the opposing to it of zepttoun Ev aveduatt. In 
both cases the Ev is to be taken strictly instrumentally? As the one takes place only 
through the Spirit, the other does so only through the ypaupa, there being merely an 
execution of the prescription or written Law. The opposing of odpé to kapdia and of 
Ev TW MavepG to Ev Kpvat@ underlines the fact that the truly decisive invasion of the 
personal life 1s opposed to purely external prescription and the mere affecting of the 
physical life in terms of the sign. The antithesis 1s absolute in so far as the yp&upo can 
never accomplish what is done by the mveUpa.. What is merely written does not have 
the power to produce observance. It is not even remotely suggested that the mveU ua 
might use the ypaupoa to bring about this observance. The whole point of the 
argument (cf. R. 7 and 8) is that the Spirit alone makes possible the true circumcision 
and true observance which the Jew cannot achieve by his Holy Scripture. The point of 
the passage is perhaps alien to us. It is hampered by the ecclesiastical understanding 
of Scripture. But we can appreciate 1t once we recognise that Paul is speaking of the 
inadequacy of the vouac, which is here used synonymously with YPApa. The vonoc 
as here understood is that which is merely written in contrast to the mveUua. 


R. 7:6 makes it particularly plain that in its character as yp&upa, as a Law which 
does not rule in the kapdia, the vowoc cannot accomplish dovAevetv in relation to 
God. Here again we have confirmation of the fact that when Paul speaks of the Law 


(ypdupata Oe0U); Method: Symp., II, 6, 45: Ev Peomvedototc ypaupaot; PhiloRer. 
Div. Her., 258: Ev lepatc BiBAotc. Cf. also on Philo, Dib. Past., ad loc. 

14 Ltzm. R., ad loc. 

15 With Zn. R., ad loc. 


he always raises the question how there may be fulfilment of the will of God. If the 
present passage teaches that we are now dead to the Law, the continuation shows that 
this means our death to the character of the Law as ypaupa, to its quality as what is 
merely written. This character belongs to what is past (— mada1totyo): it is done away. 
Only in the being of the Spirit can the goal of dovAevetv be attained. Without Christ 
and the Spirit what is written is absolutely ineffective. The question again arises 
whether there is not a yp&ua sustained by the Spint. Do Scripture and Spirit stand in 
unconditional antithesis? Paul's view of ypagn has to be taken into account in this 
connection. His expositions, however, are no less difficult than all that he says 
concerning the Law to which we are dead but which 1s still holy. There can certainly 
be no doubt that Scripture as what is merely written has no power to give new life. 
Behind these deliberations concerning the “past being of the Bible?® (TAAALOTIC 
Apaupatoc) stands his experience of the futility of the religion of the Synagogue, for 
all its emphasis on Scripture, in virtue of its inability to press on to the service of God 
(cf. Jn. 5:39-47, where this is equated with its failure to press on to Christ). 








The most comprehensive discussion of this question is found in 2 C. 3:6 f., where 
ypépa is linked with maAo1d Sia0Kn. The statements concerning Scripture and 
Judaism in vv. 12-18, and especially vv. 14-16, are particularly valuable in our 
attempt to see the relationship of the ypé&pp0/mveU La antithesis to the total Pauline 
view of Scripture. The gen. of quality ypaupatoc and avevuatos in 3:6 are closely 
related to katvr) StabiyKy. The new covenant is not characterised by what is merely 
written and prescribed, but by the Spirit. The use of the term shows us that the whole 
antithesis ypéupo/mveU ac in Paul derives from his understanding of Iep. 38:33 
(31:33). For Paul, therefore, the nature of the new covenant lies in the fact that this 
5150Uc 5000 vouovs Lov (Mas. sing.) el¢ THV Sidvotav GUTOV Kal Exl Kapdiac AUTO 
ypayo aUtovc is now fulfilled. There is no stronger argument for the interrelating of 
vouoc and ypdupa than the fact that in Iep. 38:33 what Paul in his exposition always 
calls ypaupa is the plur. vouo1, but the new activity of God is described as His 
inscribing on the heart. If, then, the apostle goes on to say that the ypéppe kills, this 1s 
to be compared with what he elsewhere says concerning the vouioc. Thus in R. 7:9 f. 
he argues that in virtue of its character as EvtoA the vouoc brings sin and death to 
fruition. The meaning in the present passage is exactly the same. The killing is a 
consequence of the fact that this Law is only what is written or prescribed (== 
EvtoAn). Neither here nor in R. 7 can this killing be attributed only to a false use of 
the Bible or the Law. As always when Paul speaks radically of the negative operation 
of the Law, he is thinking in terms of the divine purpose. The disposing of God 1s 
with a view to the exercise of judgment by Scripture as Law. What is merely written 
or prescribed can only kill. The Spirit alone can make alive and not Scripture. The 
new covenant, however, is wholly determined by the Spirit. 








In 2 C. 3:7: el SEF Staxovia to Oavatov Ev ypdupaow EvtetomMpéevy A0AE, 
the plur. yp&upata undoubtedly means inscribed on stones in the form of letters (— 
761). The reference is to the tables of the Law. The verse does not conflict, however, 








16 Schl. Erl., ad loc. 

Mas. Masora. 

17 Following Ex. 36:39 LXX: kal Eypoyev Ex aUtoU ypdumata EvtetrvmMpéva (— 
762). 


with our previous findings. If the old is described in the sing., 1t does not imply that 
only the “letter” is meant. The letters of the tables of the Law bear eloquent witness to 
the fact that the vouoc is only what is written. To translate “letter” 1s to miss the deep 
seriousness of what is said. The sing., strengthened by the plur., introduces an 
antithesis which embraces what is written as such. Paul is not merely saying that 
Judaism has a literal exposition of Scripture, though this would be correct enough in 
fact.1® He is claiming that the whole of the older phase of revelation is not yet 
determined by Christ and the Spirit. Nevertheless, there is a glory even in this 
ministry of death engraven in letters of stone. 





To translate ypaupua as “letter” is to foster an idealistic interpretation of Paul’s 
argument. Any suggestion is to be rejected which would have it that the spirit of Scripture 
is here opposed to its letter, or its true or richer sense to the somatic body. The 
Alexandrians rightly perceived that in 2 C. 3 the reference is to the vowiKOv ypouttBut 
their whole conception of Scripture depended upon an opposition of the vonth Exdoy1) to 
the aloOyth Exsoyh TOV Ociov ypaynpdtar 








A related conception, no less incongruent with Paul. dominates the Platonic 
statements which would have it that what is written is an inadequate means to express 
spiritual insights. Here the problem is that of the interrelation of what is written to 
intellectual truth as the perception of the sout: 


That the solemn antithesis ypapo/nveU pa does not refer merely to a false use of 
Scripture may be seen particularly clearly from 2 C. 3:14—16. For it is only here that 
consideration is given to the Jewish use, which is characterised by the fact that the 
twofold veil, 1.¢., on Scripture and on the heart, conceals the truth in Christ. This is a 
consequence of the present obstinacy of the Jews (v. 14). It is not said that this use 
alone is characterised by ypaupa. This is true of the older revelation of Law in 
general. 


6. Ypappa/ypagn. 


In sum, it may be said that the antithesis 1s not directed absolutely against ypaon 
as such. We have seen that Paul affirms the lasting significance of Scripture and he 
does not intend in any way to weaken its authority. As for him the vouoc is Gytoc (R. 
7:12), so, too, is ypaon. Whatever he may say concerning the inferiority of the Law 
does not affect its divine nature. Similarly, whatever he may say about the 
supersession of the ypa&upa does not dispute its value as revelation. It is plain that 


18 Cf. on this pt. Gelas. Symp., [X, 1, 235. 

19 Orig.Cels., VII, 20, 708 f. Theophylact. Expos. in 2 C. 4:6 (MPG, 124, 829a) also 
speaks at this pt. of the working of the Law. 

20 Orig.Cels., VI, 70 (p. 140, 16 ff.); cf. Thdrt. Hist. Eccl., IV, 29, 4 of Didymus: th\c¢ 
Oeiac ypapns> wepdOnkev OU LLOvov TA ypappata, GAA Kal ta tovt@V vonLata. We 
often find in Orig. the antithesis katd 10 ypaéupa / Katd tO xveUWa: Comm. in Joh., 
XIII, 10, 61; 49, 325; XX, 3, 10: cf. X, 26, 161: ol Exi toU ypatpatoc loté&pEevoi pay 
attention to GMLATIKOV LLOVOV. 

21 Plat.Phaedr., 276a; Ep., 7, 341, esp. d. That the antithesis wholly concerns 
understanding, and that it is a question of the distinction between ypdaoet and 
ExuavOdvetv, is shown especially by Ep., 2, 314be. 


Paul does not use ypGupa as a title for Scripture in the same way as he uses ypaon. 
He uses it rather to characterise the Law. ypd&iua 1s not used when he speaks of the 
positive and lasting significance of Scripture. This positive task is always stated in 
terms of ypaon. When the reference is to ypaupa, Paul is always thinking of the legal 
authority which has been replaced. The relationship between ypagn and ypaupa in 
Paul is thus to be stated as follows. ypaupoa represents the legal authority which has 
been superseded, while ypaon is linked with the new form of authority determined by 
the fulfilment in Christ and by His Spirit, the determinative character of the new no 
longer being what is written and prescribed. The word which 1s near (R. 10:8) is not 
the ypaupa but Scripture, which is self-attesting through the Spirit of Christ. To this 
extent we can say that Paul is contending against a religion of the book? Mere 
concentration on the book is set aside. This does not mean, however, that we have a 
“purely Marcionite antithesis.” The diversitas instrumentorum is not meant in such a 
way that the supersession of the ypa&upa involves that of the ypagn. On the contrary, 
the latter becomes an authority regulated by Christ and His Spirit. In particular, there 
does not develop out of the diversitas instrumentorum a diversitas deorum as in the 
case of Marcion. What we can say, however, is that these discussions imply that the 
extemal writing is not to be described as the distinctive mark of the revelation of the 
new covenant (— ypagetv, 745). This does not live only by what is written. For the 
Church's use of Scripture there is the solid norm that all legal use kills, even though it 
is use of the NT. It may be questioned, however, whether Paul would have formulated 
it in this way, since the Katvr) dta61Ky of his time had not yet been committed to 
written records.2* His basic position has reference finally to the Law. 








The Pauline antithesis is in no sense parallel to the Greek distinction between written 
law and vonoc GypagoZ? Here it is a matter of the relationship of written law to the law 
of nature and reason. When Sophocles® speaks of dypanta Kd ooaAn Oe@Mv vo WU. he 
has in view the distinction between transgression of the written law and protection by the 
unwritten law of the gods. In Paul, however. we have something unwritten, 1.e.. the Spirit. 
giving power to fulfil the innermost intentions of what is written. Acc. to Hippias of 


Elis2/ the Gypagoc vouoc, which represents what is universally valid, e.g.. worship of the 
gods, the honouring of parents, ei of children etc.. is in agreement with @votc. 


while positive law is a topavvoé® compelling men to do many things which are against 
nature. In both Plato? and Philoz0 the antithesis is between natural law and written 


22 Harnack, D. AT, 141; Wnd. 2 K., 111. 

23 Wnd. 2 K., 110. 

24 Wnd. 2 K., ad loc. 

25 R. Hirzel, Nowoc Gypagos, op. cit.: Wnd. 2 K., 111 f. 

26 Soph.Ant., 450 ff., esp. 454. 

27 Xenoph.Mem., IV, 4, 19; Plato Prot., 337c. 

28 For tyrants as the originators of written laws: Plat.Leg., 722e: topavvtKOv 
Exitayua; Seneca Ep., 90, 3 ff.; cf. further Wnd. 2 K., 111. 

29 Plat.Gorg., 484a. 

30 PhiloAbr., 5: td teOeméva Statéypata ths pvoEems OUK Ander; 60: Abraham 
follows not merely God’s verbal and written commands, but also PVOIG. 275: he 
observes the Law, not merely as taught by Scripture, but Gyp&ow th ovoet. Philo 
conceives of laws as additions toU thc pvoemc OpHoU Adyou: Jos., 31; cf. Spec. Leg., 
I, 31. 


political law. The zveUwa of Paul, however, is a miraculous power which has nothing 
whatever to do with these considerations of natural law. 


+ Eyypaqo. 
1. On Lk. 10:20. 


Eyypaetv is not merely used a. of “writing in a letter or petition”: Thuc., I, 128: 

Jos.Ant., 11, 271; P. Oxy., 237, 5, 14 (2nd cent. A.D.): Ta TO) Biprrwiw Evycypappéva, the 

“contents of a petition”, but also b. of solemn “entry in a document.” Thus in Jos.Ant., 17, 
226 Archelaus is mentioned as king in his father’s will, Eyyeypappévoc Raotredc; in Bell.. 
1, 625 Antipater is named as successor; in PhiloSpec. Leg., III, 72 the word is used of a 
marriage contract; in Polyb., III, 21, 4 Eyypagov means written in a peace treaty; Polyb., 
III, 24, 6 cipyvn Eyypaxtoc; III, 25, 3 etc. coupayia Eyypaxtoc, always with the sense of 
something firmly laid down in a written compact. This use, which emphasises the element 
of documentation, leads to the sense of “to prosecute” in penal law: Aristoph.Pax, 1180; 
Demosth., 37, 24. Also determined by penal law is the image or matter in Jer. 17:13 & 
c.a.: Gx0 thc vic Eyypagétmouv (AB X& al) ( niph); cf. also Ps. 149:9: kpiva 
Eyypontov: Ep. Ar., 110. c. Also deserving of notice is the popular use of Eyypdaet for 

“to inscribe in a list, au inventory, or a public register”: P. Hal., 1, 247 (3rd cent. B.C.): 
Isaeus, 7, 1; Ditt. SyIB 921, 97: Eyypagew Ec td Kowd ypappatela; Demosth., 18, 261: 
slic TOUC Snuotac: Ps, -Plat. Ax. 366e: el¢ tTOUc EqnPove; Ditt. S¥11736, 163: aie toUc 
TOLEWAPLOUG. Related, though rather more generally, is Jos.Ant., 16, 225: through 
circumcision Eyypaof|vat tolc TOV Iovdaimv ENeot; 1 Macc. 13: 40: to be enrolled in the 
bodyguard. Philo makes extraordinarily heavy use of the image of being inscribed on the 
list of citizens (non-figur. in Omn. Prob. Lib., 7); he metaphorically applies the 
Evypageo0at TH xoAtEvpatt or th) ZOATEIA, TOAEL, ZATPISt to the civic list of virtue: 
Conf. Ling., 109; Op. Mund., 143: Gig., 61; Leg. All., IIT, 244; Vit. Mos., I, 157, etc. This 
type of expression is quite essential to an understanding of Lk. 10:20. Here, however, the 
well-known image from civic life is combined with the biblical conception of inscription 
in a book, for d. in the LXX, Jos., and Philo €yypdqe is used quite simply for the 
“inscribing of divine words in the Bible”: 3 Bac. 22:46; 2 Ch. 34:31A; Tep. 28:60 A; 
Jos.Ant., 10, 35; 12, 89; PhiloDet. Pot. Ins., 139; in a free rationalisation, Leg. All., I, 19: 
the figures inscribed in the book of divine reason. On the other hand, it is not this sacred 
book which is in view in Lk. 10:20, but e. the “book of life” (— BiBAiov, 619). Da. LXX, 








+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

Pax 

P. Hal. Papgrus-Sammlung d. Universitat Halle, ed. Graeca Halensis in Dikaiomata, 
1913. 

Ps.-Plat. Pseudo-Plato. 

Ax. Axiochus. 

Omn. Prob. Lib. Quod omnis Probus Liber sit. 

Op. Mund. De Opificio Mundi. 

Gig. De Gigantibus. 

Leg. All. Legum Allegoriae. 

Det. Pot. Quod Deterius Potiori insidiari soleat. 


12. 1: Eyyeypappévoc Ev T@ PiBAtw ( kal). cf. Ez. 13:9, the book in which God writes 
His people 


When, therefore, the Lord says to the returning 70 disciples in Lk. 10:20: yaipete 
Sé 6tt 14 Ovopata UnOv Eyyéypantaéy toic oUpavoic, we have a particularly 
solemn image which carries with it the thought of the ancient custom of inscribing in 
a list of citizens, but which is also linked with the idea of the book of life. The 
meaning is that by Ovoua, i.e., as persons of individual worth, those who belong to 
Jesus are God's inalienable possession and citizens of the heavenly moAtteia. The 
opposite is stated in Iep. 17:13 as follows: mavtec ol KataAIMdvTES OF 
KATALOYVOnTMOUAV, AMEotHKOTES Er thc yc ypapétMoay. 


2. When Paul in 2 C. 3:2 f. describes the Corinthians as a letter inscribed on his 
heart: EmtotoAn, Evyyeypaupévy Ev talc Kapdiatc NuOv, Eyyeypauévy oU péravt GAA 
mevpatt OeoU COvtoc, oUK Ev mAaElV AWivaic GAA Ev mhaélv Kapdiaic capKivatc, the 
word Eyypaow is used in the sense of “engrave,” which is the original meaning of 
YPAP®, YPagn, yPapa. 


Thus €yypagew can often be used for “inscribing on a tablet”: Soph.Trach.. 157: 
Jos.Ant., 3, 101 (cf. 8, 104); Epict.Diss., III, 16, 9. Hence Lys., 30, 2: Eyypt@ew vouovc. 
“to codify.” Or of “inscribing on pillars”: Hdt., II, 102; Ditt. Syil, 966, 38; PhiloSpec. 
Leg.. III, 36; Jos.Ant., 1, 70. Hence €yypa&geo0a as the public “posting up of an edict”: 
ibid., 19, 291. Cf. also inscription on the altar in Jos. Ant., 4, 308: on the crown in 11, 331; 
on the breastplate in Ex. 36:21 (39:14) B:; Jos.Ant., 3, 166. 


The Pauline expression “to inscribe on the heart” etc. is widespread in the ancient 
world. Cf. already Aesch.Prom., 789: Hv Eyypagov oU pviWoow déAtoIg OPEV Ov: 
Xenoph.Cyr., III, 3. 52: pérrovo1 ... duavoiat Eyypagroeoba1 AvOpanotc. The Ev ot1Vet 
Oortéov EvyéypOntaL EVOTLOV Kvuptov in Test. Jud. 20:4 p AShas basically the same 
meaning (cf. Jos.Ant., 4, 213: on the forehead and arm); Jos.Ant., 4. 210: talc yoyaic 
Evypagévtac, of impressing laws on the soul. According to PhiloSpec. Leg., 106 the soul 
of a woman who has had sexual intercourse with a man is no longer adapted like wax to 
receive TWV Evyypagnoonévav Soyuatav. The simple yp&qew is used for “to inscribe in 





1 Cf. Herm.v., 1, 3, 2. Elsewhere Herm. has Eyypéget elc ApiOp6v: v. Pr.-Bauer 

2 Eyyéypantat is found in N BLX; Eveypaon, 157: Eypa&on (Blass) is secondary; cf. 
Zn. Lk. 

3 Cr.-K6. draws attention at this pt. to ypa&oew elc Udwp or Ev Udatt: Plat.Phaedr., 
276c; Luc.Tyr., 21 (ka® Udatoc). 

Soph. Sophocles, of Athens (496—406 B.c.), the real poet of the Athens of Pericles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, 1924. 

Trach. Trachiniae. 

Lys. Lysias, of Athens (445-380 B.c.), belongs to the canon of the 10 Attic orators, 
ed. T. Thalhelm, 1901. 

Aesch. Aeschylus, of Eleusis near Athens (525-456 B.c.), the first of the three great 
Attic dramatists, ed. U. v. Wilamowitz, 1915; Fragments, ed. A. Nauck in Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889. 

Prom. Prometheus Vinctus. 

Cyr. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 315-386 A.D.), ed. in MPG, 33 (1857). 

Test. Jud. Zestament of Judah. 


the heart or soul” in Soph.Phil., 1325; PhiloRer. Div. Her., 294 (in the soul of the new- 


born child, which 1s like wax); Op. Mund., 78 (the impressions of the heavenly music of 
the spheres in the soul). 


In 2 C. 3:2 f., however, Paul is building on the expression in Iep. 38:33: El Kapdiac 
ypawo and Prv. 3:3 A: ypawov (7:3: Exiypayov) SE aUtAc Exl 10 mAGTOC Tho KapSiac cov, 
except that in the LXX we do not find €yypaqgevv either in these or any of the passages 


which exerted a formal and material influence on 2 C. 3:2 f.: Ex. 24:12: 31:18; 34:1 (the 
ypagetv on the tables of stone) and Ez. 11:19; 36:26 (the influencing of the heart). 


T TpOyPaQa 


1. Eph. 3:3: xa0@c xpoéypaya, “as I have written above, in the same writing.” This 
usage for something already mentioned is very common. Hence zpoypaon can be used 
for the heading of a work intimating and preceding the contents: Polyb., XI, | ffin Da. 
LXX 3:3, 87 Syr. the ol zpoyeypappévor are “the persons already mentioned,” as in P. 
Ambh., 42, 10 (Qnd cent. B.C.) sing. The word is often used in this sense in the pap. and 
inscr.: BGU, 1131, 55 (1st cent. B.c.); P. Petr., II, 104, 11 Grd cent. B.c.); td 
TPOYEYPAWMEVE: P. Oxy., 1, 79, 17 (2nd cent. A. D.): P. Lips.. 26, 13, 14 (4th cent. A.D.). 
Katd 1 mpoyeypaywéeva is élica used to introduce quotations: P. Petr., III, 179 (3rd cent. 
B.C.); BGU, 1107, 30 (1st cent. B.c.). Sometimes we have xkaQott zpoyéypaatau: P. Tebt., 
104, 38 (Ist cent. B.c.); BGU, 189 (7 A.D4). 


2.R. 15:4: doa yap zpoeypaon, cic tv Netépav SiSacKkaAiav Eypaon; here the 
reference is to “things previously written,” 1.¢., in times past. 


Cf. P. Oxy., 291, 7 (1st cent. A.D.): mpoéypaya oot, “I have written you once before”: 
P. Hal., 7, 3 (3rd cent. B.C.): tOv Selva KouiCovta Ta rpoyeypanpéva, “of which I wrote 
before.” 





3 451.331; oic Kat OpPakwoUs InooUc XpiotOc mpoeypdeon. There are here two 
possibilities, a. We can take mpoypaget as “public promulgation. > It is often used 
for published placards and notices. 


Aristoph.Av., 450: €v toic zwwaxiotc. Plut.Demetr., 46 (I, 912b), where a soldier 
writes the beginning of Oed. Col. on the tent of Demetr. Plut.Pyth. Orac., 29 CII, 408e): 
Epict.Diss., III, 1, 28 f.; 24, 80, of the posting of an advertisement referring to an object 





1 Preisigke Wort.: APF, IH, 504; Mitteis-Wilcken, I, 2, 540. 

Syr. Syriac. 

pap. Papyrus, shortened to P. when specific editions are quoted. 

P. Petr. The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ed. J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, 1891 ff. 
P. Lips. Griechische Urkunden der Papyrussammlung zu Leipzig, ed. L. Mitteis, 
1906. 

2 Cf. further Moult.-Mill.; for the post-apost. fathers, v. Pr.-Bauer 

3 Lightfoot Gl., ad loc.; F. Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament 
(1899), 189; Moult.-Mill. on mpoypaqe. 

Av. Aves. 

Demetr. De Demetrio. 

Oed. Col. Oedipus Coloneus. 

Pyth. De Pythiae Oraculis. 


of interest. For the publication of a notice, cf. BGU, 1046, II, 17 (2nd cent. A.D.): IG, X. 
4, 24: for summoning by such: Plut. Camill.. 11 i. 134f.); P. Amh., 135, 12 (Qnd cent. 
A.D.); for following up with a warrant: P. Tebt., II, 411. 8 2nd cent. A.D.). Cf. the use of 


mpoypanwa for “edict.” decree.” “official notice.” “proclamation” or “governmental 
order”: Jos.Ant., 10, 254; 12, 145: Vit.. 370 


b. The second possibility is the usually adopted rendering “to depict before your 
eyes,” in the sense of making the image of the Crucified as vividly as possible (kat 
OpPadpovc) the object of this proclamation. Linguistically this is possible, but the fact 
remains that the word is never attested in this sense, though ypagetw (— 743) is often 
used for “to draw’ or “to paint.” Furthermore, there is nothing in Paul to suggest that 
in his proclamation of the cross he gave centrality to a heart-rending depiction in the 
sense of later homiletical and lyrical understanding and practice. Is it likely, then, that 
his missionary preaching would differ from the kypvyya of the word of the cross in 
the epistles, which is certainly important and central, which undoubtedly extols the 
saving act of God, but which never even attempts to impress by physical depiction? 


Evaluation of the meaning of zpoypdagetv thus brings into focus the distinction 
between the Pauline proclamation of the act of salvation and the later ecclesiastical 
understanding of depiction after the influential manner of the salve caput cruentatum 
of Arnulf von Lowen. The linguistic findings themselves compel us to adopt the 
surest translation: “Before whose eyes Jesus Christ has been set as the Crucified like a 
posted proclamation.” In this sense the saying helps us to understand the missionary 
preaching of Paul as solemn announcement by divine commission, which is 
comparable to an edict. 





4. Jd. 4: ol néAct mpoyeypappévot cic toUto tO Kpima. 


This corresponds to a usage found in Polyb., 32. 5. 12: cf. 6, 1. where zpoypagetv has 
the sense of the publication of lists of influential people who are proscribed. The 
Tpoyeypappévot of 6, 1 are proscripti or outlaws, cf. Luc.Tim.. 51: apoUypaonv Ev tO) 
KatoAoyw. “I was put on the list.” To fill out the picture we should also note the sense of 
“to enlist,” e.g., in the army of the king: 1 Macc. 10:36, or “to appoint”: N apoyeypanpévy 
Nuépa, “the appointed day.” Jos.Ant.. 11, 283: 10 zpoyeypaupévov KeoaAaiov, “the 
appointed ransom,” Ant.. 12, 30 (cf. 12, 33). 





It is thus indisputable that the reference in Jd. 4 is to the divine appointment of 
false teachers to judgment, though with no suggestion of eternal reprobatior. They 
are “long since” appointed eic toUto tO Kpiva, and are thus entered as proscribed 


4 Cf. further Preisigke Wort., Moult.-Mill. 

Luc. Lucianus, of Samosata in Syria (120-180 A.D.), best-known, though renegade, 
representative of the Second Sophistic School, rhetorician and lively satirist of his 
epoch, ed. C. Jacobitz, 1836; W. Dindorf, 1858. 

Tim. 7imon. 

5 Calvin, ad loc.: aeternum Dei consilium. 


offenders® in the judgment book of God (— BifpAiov, 620). When this entry took 
place, however, is not stated. 


+ Unoypappdc (UToypaga). 


Uxoypauoc is very rare. Thus it is not found in Polyb., Diod. S., Joseph., Philo, 
Epict. or the pap. Is it attested only in “biblical and post-Christian Greck*’ The earliest 
known instance is certainly in 2 Macc. 2:28, where the epitomist says that he will leave 
the minuter detail to the author and simply give an abridgment of the books of Jason. This 
abridgment, however, will deserve the name of Unoypampot : 10 6é SaimopevdecOat tolc 
Unoypanpolc thc Exttouf|c StaxovoUvtec. There is little doubt that what is in mind is a 
model or example, as more clearly in Cl. Al.Strom., V, 8, 49, 1, where for the purposes of 
instruction a word is proposed (several examples are given) which contains all the letters 
of the alphabet in a form in which children can remember them, so that a model is given 
which is called Uxoypappdc zatdikdc. 








a. To this there corresponds the use of Unoypa&getv as an academic expression. In 
Plat.Prot., 326d: Unoypowavtes ypanwdc th ypagist, is used for the drawing of lines by 
the elementary teacher in order to guide children who are learning to write. Along the 
same lines is the figur, use by Origen when in Orat., 18, 1 he says of the Lord's Prayer: 
thv Unoypageloav UxO toU Kupiov zpocevyiv. It is the model prayer, the example of 
instruction in prayer¢ Thus Uxoyp&gew comes to mean rather more generally “to give an 
example.” Acc. to Plat.Leg., IV, 711b the tyrant should win influence over the citizens in 
this way: aUTOV zpOtov AdVTG Uxoypagovta TO mpattEL. 


b. From the original pedagogic sense we can trace the common use of the term in 
Diod. S., Polyb. and Philo for “to show? “to describe,” “to represent,” “to depict,” “to 
denote,” “to signify,” “to set in view,” “to ascribe.” In PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 65 Uzoypdet is 
used of Moses, who “indicates” in his description; in Polyb., 11, 14, 3 it is used of 
describing the distinctive features of the land; in Polyb., III, 47, 9; PhiloLeg. All., I, 21 
and 56; I, 6; Op. Mund., 67 of depicting or representing. Hence Uxoypagn for 
“description” in Polyb., V, 21, 7. The sense of “to denote” is found in PhiloDeus Imm. , 
95; of “to signify” in Jos., 92; Conf. Ling., 67; of “to set in view” in Conf. Ling., 166; of 
“to ascribe something to someone” in Gig., 66; cf. Deus Imm., 70. c. It can also take on 
the sense of “to demand,” as in 1 Macc. 8:25, 27; 3 Macc. 6:41. Again, d. it can have the 
sense of “dazzling,” cf. Diod. S., XIX, 46, 3: Polyb., V, 62, 1; Jos.Ant., 13, 399; Bell., 6, 
287, usually in respect of disappointed hopes. Related is its use in PhiloVit. Mos., I, 69 
for “counting on something.” e. Utoypaon can also be used for painting e.g., under the 


© B29; qui olim praescripti sunt in hoc iudicium. It might equally well have been 
rendered proscripti. 

* Unoypapdoc. Defin. Ps.-Ammon Adfin. Vocab. Diff., 134 (Valckenaer): 
UnoypappOv Avtl toU mpoypaupov. Hesych.: == tom0c, wiunpa. Schol. in 
Aristoph.Ra., 874, where it is used synon. with mpoypapoc. 

1 Cr.-K6., 268. 

Orat. De Oratione. 

2 Cf. Eus.Hist. Eccl., VII, 10, 2 where with Unodeiypnata (“examples”) we have 
Unoypappot (“models”) and KoAd yvmpiopata, (“marks”). They are laid down in 
Holy Scripture. 

3 Cf. Suid. Unoypd@etat : Seikvutat. He quotes Diod. S., XIX, 46, 3. 

Jos. De Josepho. 


eyes in the case of women trying to adorn themselves: Jos.Bell., 4, 561; PhiloLeg. All. 
III, 62, where there is a close approximation to the first sense, f. It can even be used for 
literary reference and official protocol, 1.e.. “that which follows or is written below’ in 
Polyb., III, 22. 3; 1 Est. 2:5, 25; 2 Macc. 9:18: 3 Macc. 6:41; Jos.Ant., 12, 57 and 258: 
and therefore quite often for “subscribing.* ag in P. Oxy.. 136, 10 (6th cent. A.D.), though 
this is a somewhat remote development. 





In 1 Pt. 2:21: Univ Uxodiundvov UnoypappOv Iva Exakorov0Honte tolls lyveotv 
a@UtOU, the reference is to Christian slaves. They are told that Christ in His suffering 
has left footprints which we must take as models or examples in the way that the 
scholar follows the guiding lines of his teacher. This does not mean that there is to be 
a copying or imitatio of Christ. The point is that we must accept the vocation of 
suffering laid down for the community by the passion of its true and legitimate Lord. 
The Unoypapdc does, however, express commitment to the lines (steps) traced out 
by Him. 








The further development of Unoypapudc in the early Church is closely linked with 
this passage. Thus Pol. Phil., 8, 2: 1 Cl.. 16, 17; 33. 8 make a similar statement about 
Christ and | Cl..5, 7 about Paul. Cl. Al.Paed., 1, 9, 84. 2 explains Ez. 34 in terms of the 
thought that God as the true naidaymyoc has given the zpeofpvtEpot a model in His saving 
concern for the sheep. Along the lines of Christ as example we may also mention Mac. 
Hom.. 19, 2 (MPG, 34. 64b): Custodia Cordis, ibid. 837a: Joh. Damasc. Hom. in Sabb. 


Sanct., 24 (MPG, 96, 624a): Fid. Orthod., III, 1 (MPG, 94, 984c). The word is linked with 
Dion. Areop. in Mich. Syncellus. Vita Dion. Areopag. (MPG. 4. 632d). 


Worth noting is the constant interrelating of Unoypappoc and > t0z8dn Eus.Dem. 
Ev.. IV, 16, 55 the term seems to be synon. for the typological significance of the OT 
cultus. Ps.-Athan Hom. in S. Patr. et Proph., 8 (MPG, 28, 1072a). in accordance with his 
symbolical conception of the Lord’s Supper, conceives of the Eucharist as an action ¢ic 
Uxoypappov. Joh. Damasc. Fid. Orthod.. III, 18 (MPG, 94, 1076) says of the Son that He 
is tOmOG and Uxoypappdc. The same words are used in Rhet. Graeci (ed. C. Walz), I 
(1832), 643, 27. There is a similar use of Unoypappdc with oxioypdooin Eustathius De 


oboedientia magistratui christ. debita, 18, I and 24 (MPG. 136, 313, 317). There is thus no 
doubt as to the sense of “example” or “model.” 


Schrenk 


4 Preisigke Wort. Fachw., 175 f. On Unoypagr as the completion of a document by 
subscription, cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, II, 1, 56. 

Paed. Paedagogus. 

Joh. Johannine. 

Damasc. Damascus Document, a Hebrew work discovered in 1910, partly admonitory 
and partly legal (Halacha) in content, possibly originating in Hasmonean or Roman 
times, ed. S. Schechter, 1910. 

Areop. Areopagiticus. 

5 Cf. Hesych. (— 772, n.). 

Dem. Demonstratio Evangelica. 

Ps. Pseudo, often grouped under the names of the supposed authors, e.g., Ps.- or 
Pseud.-Plat. under Plato. 

Schrenk Gottlob Schrenk, Ziirich (Vol. 1-3, 4-5). 


YPNYOPEW — Eycsipo. 


YUUVOS, YOMVOTHS, YOUVECO, YOUVACIA 





T youvoc. 


Attested since Hom.:; common in the LXX: Gn. 3:7: Job 1:21 etc.: a favourite word of 
Philo. 


1. “Naked” in the strict sense, a. “Unclothed.” Anth. Pal.. X, 58 (Pallades): yc 
EnéByv youvoc, youvdec 8 Und yalav Gzewt | Kal ti watHV LOYOG. youVOV Op@v tO TéAOc. 
In the NT: Mk. 14:51. 52. b. “Badly clothed”: BGU, 846, 9 (2nd cent. A.D.): (the lost son 
to his mother) alypayé cot Ot1 yopvoc cipet. 1:17; 4:16; Job 22:6; Is. 58:7. In the NT: Mt. 
25:36, 38, 43, 44: Jm. 2:15. c. “Unclothed or stripped by force”: P. Fay., 12, 20 (c. 103 
B.C.): €€évtec youvov 2 Ch. 28:15. In the NT: Ac. 19:16; Rev. 17:16. d. “Without an 
upper garment.” “not fully clothed”: Aristoph.Nu., 498; P. Magd.. 6, 7 (3rd cent. B.C.); Is. 
20:2. In the NT: Jn. 21:7 (— n. 6). 


Naked in the Figurative Sense. 


a. “Unconcealed,” “disclosed,” “manifest”: Diod. S., I, 76: youv@v TOV 
TpayUatav Yempovuévov; PhiloMigr. Abr., 192: youva ... ta Ovta Opdv. In the NT: 
Hb. 4:13: xavta youvd kal tetpayndtouéva tolc OPVaALOTG @UTOU. 


b. “Without bodily form”: Hadrian at death addressed his animula nuduld: n 
woyl) youvnh toU odpatoc, Plat.Crat., 403b; youvOc Kal Godpatoc (to salvation), 
PhiloLeg. All., I, 59; Porphyr.Abst., I, 31: the soul must fight naked like the boxer. In 
the NT, 1 C. 15:37 ff.: The contrast between the yoptvOc KOKKoc and the plant which it 
receives as a body on dying illustrates the glory of the resurrection body in 
comparison with the earthly. The detailed exposition of the image 1s difficult, not 
merely because of our different scientific understanding, but because the naked seed 
represents both the body which 1s buried and also the bearer of individuality, 1.e. the 
soul in the current and not the Pauline sense. Nevertheless, the comparison 1s both 
meaningful and illuminating. In 2 C. 5:3 we should accept the reading: ei fe Kal 











P. Fay. Faytim Towns and their Papyri, ed. B. Grenfell, A. Hunt and D. Hogarth, 
1900. 

P. Magd. Papyrus de Magdola, ed. J. Lesquier in P. Lille (g.v.). 

6 Wnd. 2 K. recalls the cultic horror of nakedness, e.g., in Ex. 20:26; Jn. 21:7; Rev. 
3:18; 16:15: Jos.Bell., 2, 148; T. Ber., I, 14 and 15 (Angelos. 3 [1930], 159f.): cf. also 
the ordinances for the flamen dialis in Gell., X, 15, 20; Plut. Aet. Rom., 40 (II, 274a 
ff.). J. Heckenbach, “De nuditate sacra,” RVV, 9, 3 (1911), 1 ff, 55 f. 

1 Deissmann LO, 249, 1. 

Porphyr. Porphyrius, of Tyre (232-304 A.D.), Neo-Platonic philosopher, the most 
important pupil of Plotinus, ed. A. Nauck, 1886. 

Abst. De Abstinentia. 

2 BDG: elzep. 


Evovodpevor oU youvol eUpeOnodpeda. It is arguable whether what Paul wishes to 


avoid is the temporary loss of the body by believers prior to the parousid or the final 
destiny of unbelievers for whom there will be no heavenly body? It is hardly 
conceivable that Paul should have thought of the intervening state as one of dreadful 
nakedness, cf. Phil. 1:23 (cUv Xptot@ elvor). On the other hand, the damned were 
often thought of as naked. Thus in the Samaritan liturgy for the eve of the Day of 
Atonement the govim will be raised naked, whereas the righteous will rise again with 
the clothes (?) in which they were buried ( ).7 It thus 


seems that there is little place in 2 C. 5:3 for any thought of the intervening state. The 
second explanation is right® 





c. “Without the preparedness of the inner man.” Philo knows a nakedness of the 
soul which is to perdition as well as one which is to salvation (Leg. All., II, 60: 
youvOc Apettic; cf. Leg. All.:, IL, 55). In the NT: Rev. 3:17;16:15. 


T youvOTYs. 


Rare in secular Gk. In the good sense, M. Ant.. 11, 27 syn.: téé1c, KaBapdtic, OUSEV 
yap TpoKdAvuMG Gotpov: PhiloLeg. All., II, 59: youvétye wou; on the other hand cf. 
Ps.-Dion. Hal.Art. Rhet., X, 6 (II. p. 363. 9 f., Usener): youvotme t@v mpotdcemv == the 
poverty of assertions. Not found in Joseph.. and in the LXX only Dt. 28:48 A. 


3 D*G it Mcion, Chrys.: E€xSvodpevot, in correction of the apparent tautology. 

4 For current exposition, cf. the NT theologies of H. J. Holtzmann and P. Feine; cf. 
also E. Kuhl, Uber 2 K. 5:1-10 (1904); H. E. Weber, “Eschatologie” und “Mystik” 
(1930), 88. — Bapém, 559. 

5 Wnd. 2 K.; on rather different but better grounds, W. Mundle, Jiilicherfestchrift 
(1927), 93-109, esp. 101. > Ex—, Ev—, Erevdva. 

7 A. Merx, Der Messias oder Ta’eb der Samaritaner (1909), 15, 13. /star puts off an 
article of clothing at each gate of hell and appears naked before the queen of hell. On 
her ascent she resumes the garment. There would he a fine illustration of the shrinking 
of the apostle on a Gnostic fresco in Rome (the catacomb on the Viale Manzon1) if 
only we could be sure that the three naked figures before the weaver’s loom were 
among the damned. Wilpert, however, thinks of those who are naked in the sense of 
Mt. 25:36, while Bendinelli is reminded of a scene in the Odyssey. Cf. J. Wilpert, Afi 
della pontificia academia Romana di archeologia (Ser. Ill, 1, 2 [1924]), 26-30, Plate 
16, the best reproduction; G. Bendinelli, Notizie degli scavi, 17 (1920), 135; O. 
Marucchi, Nuovo bullettino di archeologia christiana, 27 (1921), 44-47; J. Sauer, 
Neues Licht auf dem Gebiet der christlichen Archdologie (1925), 31 ff. On the idea of 
the clothing of souls in general, cf. the source material and bibl. in F. Cumont, Orient. 
Relig.? (1931), 290 f. Cf. also Ltzm. 2 K., ad loc. 

8 L. Brun has restated the argument of Mundle in ZNW, 28 (1929), 207 ff., but he 
does not reject the dominant opinion (209). 

M. Ant. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, emperor and philosopher (161-180 A.D.), 
influenced by Epictetus and one of the younger Stoics. His Meditations (1d lc 
Eavtov) in 12 books are the last significant product of Stoicism, ed. H. Schenkl, 
1913). 

Ps.-Dion. Hal. Pseudo-Dionysius Halicarnassensis . 

Art. Antigquitates Romanae. 








In the NT: “nakedness,” “emptiness,” “poverty” (R. 8:35; 2 C. 11:27; figur, in 
Rev. 3:18: A aloybvy thc youvdotntéc cov (= youvoc, supra). 


+ YOUVGCO. 


“To exercise naked.” Ps.-Isoc. Demon., 21: yOuvate ceavtOv ndvotc EKOvOIOIC; 
Jos.Ant., 6, 185: David oUK Eyeybuvaocto; cf. 16, 400; Bell., 3, 73; 2 Macc. 10:15: 
TSovpaior ... &ybuvaCov toUs lovdaiovg (kept them occupied); figur. Ditt. S¥11578, 29 
(2nd cent. B.C.): Ozac 5 EmipehOc Ev tolc LaNhpacw youvacovea ol maldec: Gern. 
Epict.Diss., 1, 26, 3: TPWtov oUV Ez ths Vemplac youvacovet Nudc ol pvridoogotr; II, 18, 
27: oUtéc Seri O malo AAnOeiatc doxnthc O TPOc TAs TolUdTUS PavTaciac yoUVaC@V 
eavtov; III, 12, 7 etc. PhiloVirt., 18: youveéoat yoynv; similarly Vit. Mos., I, 48; Jos.Ant., 
3, 15 of God: Ov elkOc SoxmaCovta thy Apethv aUtOv ... youvacew aUtoUc tolc Aptt 
VYOAETOIC. 


In the NT it occurs only figur. and in writings under Hell. influence. 1 Tm. 4:7: 
vouvace osavtOv mpOc eUoéPetav, demands concentration on what is inward instead 
of externally dualistic asceticism (— youvaoia). Cf. materially 1 C. 9:24—27; Phil. 
2:12; 3:12 ff. In Hb., too, there is a faint echo of Greek perfectionism: 5:14: teXeia@v 

.. TOV Sd thy Eéw 10 alabyntmpia yeyouvacpéva Eyovtmv mpOc SiaKptow KadoU te 
Kal Gya0oU:; 12:11: (wotdeia) KapnOv elpyviKOv tolc &t aUti\c yeyuuvacpévotc 
Anodsiswow Sikatoovvyc; 2 Pt. 2:14: kapdiav yeyovuvacpévyv mAeove ac (v1. 
mAEoveCiac), might be meant sarcastically, though it reflects a later and weaker usage. 


Cf. P. Masp., 20, 16 (6th cent. A.D.): youvateoOat tH ExttndSebdpatt, “to devote 
oneself to one’s calling.” On the constr. with the gen., cf Philostr.Heroic., 2, 15; 3:1; 10, 
1: yeyouvacwéevoc Jahdoons, TOAEN@V, GOMiac. 


+ YOUVaolG. 


From the time of Plato and Aristotle (Pol., IV, 13, p. 1297a, 17: law concerning the 
palaestra); militarily, Polyb., IV, 7, 6; Jos.Bell., 2, 649. Figur. “exercise” in political 


Isoc. Isocrates, of Athens (436-338 B.C.), orginally a barrister and writer of political 
pamphlets, later in connection with the Sophists an outstanding representative of 
general culture in the 4th century, ed. F. Blass, 1913 ff. 

Demon. Demonax. 

Virt. De Virtutibus. 

vl. varia lectio. 

P. Masp. Papyrus Grecs d'époque Byzantine, ed. J. Maspéro, 1911 ff. 

constr. construction. 

Philostr. Flavius Philostratus, of Lemnos, representative of the Second Sophistic 
School, author as commissioned by the empress Julia Domna (d. 217), wife of 
Septimius Severus, of a life, containing many marvellous happenings, of the Neo- 
Platonic philosopher and thaumaturge, Apollonius of Tyana. His Heroicus is written 
in the same strain, ed. C. L. Kayser, 1870. 

Heroic. Heroicus. 


concerns, Polyb., I. 1: “philosophical disputation,” Plat.Theaet., 169c etc.: “martyrdom.” 
4 Macc. 11:20 (only here in the LXX). 


1 Tm. 4:8: ) ompattknh youvacia mpOc OAtyov Eotiv Weédpoc. The antithetical 
cUoéPeta allows the linguistically most obvious rendering “physical exercise.” The 
context, however, makes it clear that there is no attack on Hellenic development of the 
body, as lexical association might seem to demand (cf. v. 7), but rather a rejection of 
narrow encratitic strivings (cf. 4:3; 5:23; Tt. 1:15). 


More common in this technical sense is + Goxnotc: PhiloSpec. Leg.. IV. 99: Goxnotc 
tic Eykpateiac, Strab.. XV. 1, 61: XVII, 1, 29: Jos.Bell.. 2. 150. youvacia does not seem 
to occur elsewhere. 


In general Gk. from the time of Homer. as also in the LXX and the NT. yovy denotes 
a. the “female” as distinct from the male: Gvépec Kal yovalxec, Ac. 5:14: 8:3 etc.: 
yovatkOc AnteoOat, 1 C. 7:1: A yovh Otav tikth. In. 16:21: yevvytol yovarkdv. Mt. 
11:11, cf. Gl. 4:4; Mk. 5:25 par.; Lk. 15:8 etc.: b. the “wife”: yuvaikec kai zap0évo1, 


Oepke 


Theaet. Theaetetus. 

Oepke Albrecht Oepke, Leipzig (Vol. 1-5). 

* vOVN. RGG?. Il, 25ff., 718 ff.; RE3, IV, 616 ff.; V, 184 ff, 738 ff: H. Weinel, 
Nt.liche Theol.* (1928), 304 f., 490 f., Index s.v. “Ehe”; H. Jacoby, Ni.liche Ethik 
(1899), 123ff.; 230 ff., 348 ff., 369 ff.. E. Gnmm, Ethik Jesh (1917), 207 ff.; A. 
Juncker, Ethik des Apostels Pls., 11 (1919), 167ff., 181 ff. H. Preisker, Christentum 
und Ehe in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (1927). J. Leipoldt, Jesus and die Frauen 
(1921): G. Delling, P/s.’° Stellung zu Frau u. Ehe (1931). In these books a good deal 
of older theological and historical material is listed. Cf. also F. Libker, Reallexikon d. 
Mass. Altertums (1914), 318 ff.; Pauly-W., V (1905), 2011 if., 418; 1241 ff. XIV 
(1930), 2259 ff.; H. Bliimner, Die rémischen Privataltertiimer (1911), 341 ff.; L. 
Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengesch. Rom, TI (1922), 267 ff.: K. 
Hermann-H. Bliimner, Griech. Privatsaltertiimer (1882), 64£.; T. Birt, Frauen der 
Antike (1932): L. Radermacher, “Die Stellung der Frau innerhalb der griech. Kultur,” 
Mittlgen. d. Freunde d. humanist. Gymnas. Wien, 27 (1929), 6ff.; E. Hruza, Beitrdge 
z. Gesch. des griech. kamilienrechts, | (1892); S. G. Huwardas, Beitrdge z. griech, u. 
egrdokodgypt. Eherecht der Ptolemder- und friihen Kaiserzeit (1931). H. Holzinger, 
“Frau und Ehe im vordeuteronomischen Israel,” in Wellhaasen-Festschrift (1914), 
227 ff.. A. Bertholet, Ku/turgesch. Israels (1920); I. Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologié. 
(1927), 112ff.; G. Beer, Die soziale und relig. Stellung der Frau im israel. Altertum 
(1919): U. Turck, “Die Stellung der Frau in Elephantine,” ZAW, 41 (1928), 166ff.; S. 
Krauss, Talmud. Archdologie, Il (1911), lff.; H. Norden, Die eheliche Ethik der laden 
z. Zt. Jesu (1911); R. H. Charles, 7he Teaching of the NT on Divorce (1921); A. Ott, 
“Die Auslegung der nt.lichen Texte fiber die Ehescheidung,” Nr. liche Abhd/gen, III 
(1911). L. Zscharnack, Der Dienst der Fraa in den ersten Jdten. d. christ. Kirche 
(1902). E. Goltz, Der Dienst der Frau in der christl. Kirche (1914): A. Kalsbach, Die 
altkirchl. Einrichtung der Diakonissen bis zu ihrem Erloschen (1926), with full bibl. 


Xen.An., II, 2, 25: Opp.: Etaipa, Isacus 3:13: Dt. 13:6; Mal. 2:14 etc.; Lk. 1:5: 1 C. 7:2: 
Eph. 5:22 ff.. Col. 3:18 f.. 1 Pt. 3:1. So also Mt. 5:28: “the wife of another.” and 1 C. 9:5: 
déchonv yovalka zepiczyetv, “to take a fellows-Christian around with one as wife.” 
Similarly in 1 C. 7:27 the reference is to a wife rather than one who is spiritually 
affiance& 1 C. 5:1: yovh toU xatpdc, “step-mother” (cf. Lv. 18:8, 11). By Semitic 
marriage law the bride is already called yovi). Gn. 29:21, Dr. 22:24: Rev. 21:9; cf. 19:7: 
Mt. 1:20, 24. In Lk. 2:5, however, th) wenvynotevuévy aUt@ yoveuis a later conflation. 
On yovy ynpa for “widow” in 3 Bac. 17:9: Lk. 4:26, cf. BGU, 522, 7 (2nd cent. A.D.): 
YOVI] YNPA Kal ABoO1NTOC. 


The address (@) yovat in Mt. 15:28; Lk. 13:12; 22:57; Jn. 2:4: 4:21 (8:10 vl); 
19:26; 20:13, 15; 1 C. 7:16 1s in no way disrespectful or derogatory. When Jesus 
addresses His mother in this way in Jn. (2:4; 19:26), however, it excludes the filial 
relationship. 


Cf. Eur.Med., 290; Menand. Fr., 363, 1 (CAF, III, 105); Dio C. LI, 12, 5 (Octavian to 
Cleopatra): Jdt. 11:1; Jos.Ant., 1, 252: Abraham’s servant to Rebekah’s mother: 
Hom.Od., 7, 347: yov) with déonowa. Derekh Erec, 6: a beggar to the wife of Hillel. 
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A. Woman in the Contemporary NT World. 


Characteristic of the traditional position and estimation of woman is a saying 
current in different forms among the Persians, Greeks and Jews in which man gives 
thanks that he is not an unbeliever or uncivilised, that he is not a woman and that he is 


An. Anabasis. 

1 Roman Catholic exegesis usually interprets GSeA@nv yovalka in terms of the very 
different Gvépec Adehooi of Ac. 15:7 as a single concept denoting either matrona 
serviens (Jer., Aug., A. Mater [1857], ad /oc.) or spiritual marriage for the support of 
women's work (Cl. Al.Strom., HI, 6; Vulg.). F. Gutjahr (1907), ad /oc. tries to 
combine the two. The real meaning seems obvious enough. Cf. Sickb. K., ad /oc., also 
A. Bisping (1855), ad loc., though cf. K. Pieper, Paulus (1926), 137. 

2 AAO min lat as against yovatkl aUtoU it sy EuvnotevuévN aUt@ XN BDLW min 
Tat. 

Eur. Euripides, of Salamis nr. Athens (480-406 B.C.), tragic dramatist and philosopher 
of the stage, ed. G. Murray, 1901 ff. 

Med. Medea. 

Menand. Menander, of Athens (343-290 B.c.), recognised master of the new Attic 
comedy, ed. T. Kock in Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta Ill, 1888; C.A. Jensen. 
1929. 

CAF Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. T. Kock, 1880 ff. 

Dio C. Dio Cassius Cocceianus, of Nicea in Bithynia (c. 155-235 A.D.), a high Roman 
official, the author of a history of Rome in 80 books from Aeneas to his own time, ed. 
P. Boissevain, 1894 ff. 

Hom. Homer, of Chios (?), the classical Greek epic poet, around whose name were 
grouped the older epics of the Ionians in the 9th and 8th centuries B.c., ed. G. Monro 
and T. W. Allen, 1908 ff. 

Od. Odyssey. 


not a slave* The Greek versions are in the field of anecdotes. The proverb is 
undoubtedly of oriental origin. Correctly to understand it, we must take into account 
the low level of woman in the oriental world. The general rule in this matter is that the 
further west we go the greater 1s the freedom of woman. In detail, however, there are 
the widest possible variations. 


1. The Greek World and Hellenism. 


Athenian woman is of inferior status. She is guarded by dogs in a separate chamber 
(Aristoph.Thes., 414 ff., 790 ff.): With some exceptions, Attic tragedy treats her as an 
inferior being. yovatel KOonov f otyn oépet (Soph. Ai., 293). dpKovc Ey@ yovatkOc sic 
Udmp yp&@w (Soph. Fr., 742). Comedy, which draws its spectators mostly from men, is 
frequently insulting and spiteful. Woman is fickle (oU mévv | cin® GAnOEc OUSE Ev AéEyvewv 
yovn. Menand. Fr.. 746 [CAF, III, 210]). contentious (Fr.. 754. ibid., p. 212), nature’s 
ereatest misfit (TOAA@V Katd yhv Kal Kata OdAattav Onpiov | Ovt@v Léylotév EoTt 
Onpiov yovi [Fr. 488, ibid, p. 141]: 6x0v yovaikéc clot, mavt Exel KaKE [Fr. 804, ibid, p. 
220]). with no claim to culture. To instruct a woman is simply to increase the poison of a 
dangerous serpent (Fr., 702, ibid., p. 201). Only the heraera is cultivated. A house in 
which woman has the final say will inevitably perish (Fr. 484, ibid., p. 140). Aristophanes 
satirises a communistic regime of women in Ecc/lesiazusai. This presupposes that there 
were women who could assert themselves. But this was unusual. The normal fate of 
woman was to be despised and oppressed, especially if she did not enjoy male protection 
(cf. P. Flor., 58, 14 [3rd cent. A.D.]: [katappovo] Uvtéc Lov W¢ YOVOLKOC Oc|]e[vo]Uc). 
The principle of the comedy of Poseidipp: viOv THéMEITAc KAV TEvyje TIC Dv THIN | 
Ovyatépa 6 ExtiOnot, KdV q mrovotos (CAF, III, 338), was followed even at the 
beginning of the present era (P. Oxy.. IV. 744. 9 f.). Women occupied a position of more 
freedom and influence in the Doric world. We are given a vivid impression of the proud 
and heroic nature of the women of Sparta in Plutarch’s collection Lacaenarum 
Apophthegmata (II, 240c ff.). 


In spite of all this, the Greek ideal of woman is a lofty one. Greek poetry offers a 
wealth of impressive and imperishable types of womanhood both in the physical and 
the spiritual sense: Niobe, Helena, Nausicaa, Penelope, Andromache, Antigone, 
Cassandra, Clytaemestra, Iphigenia etc., and not forgetting the careful Eurycleia. 
There are nobler strains even in the mocker Menander: tapitov Apeth|¢ Eotw A 
oMOpoVv yovyn (Fr., 1109 [CAF, II, 269]). Plato in the Republic makes the demand, 
revolutionary in the Attic world though common in the Doric, that there should be an 
equality of women, even in respect of exercise in arms. In fact the capable woman, 
especially in Hellenistic Asia Minor but also in Greece, could occupy a surprisingly 
independent and influential role even in public life? Plutarch wrote: Ott Kal yovalka 


4 Among the Rabb. it is traced back to R. Jehuda b. Elaj (c. 150 A.D.) T. Ber., 7, 18; 
jBer., 13b, 57 ff.; b.Men., 43b: among the Gks. to Thales, Socrates, Plato (Diog. L., I, 
33; Lact.Inst., 19, 17; cf. Plut.Mar., 46 (I, 433a)). D. Kaufmann, MGWJ, 37 (1893), 
14 ff. It is still found in the modern Jewish prayer-book (ed. E. Cohn), with the 
consoling addition for women: “Praised be Thou, Eternal One, Lord of the world, who 
hast made me according to Thy will.” 

Thes. 7hesmophoriazusae . 

Al. Aiax. 

5 Cf. the material in Delling, op. cit., 8 ff. 


moadevtéov (Stob.Ecl., III, 520, 108 ff.; IV, 89, 9 ff.). His work consolatio ad uxorem 
is a notable testimony to his own close personal relationship to his wife Timoxena. 


Marriage is the rule except in so far as freer forms of sexual intercourse replace it. 
A vivid light is thrown on the various relationships by the speech of Ps.-Demosth. 
against Neaira (59, 122): “We have harlots for our pleasure, concubines (maAAaKdc) 
for daily physical use, wives to bring up legitimate children and to be faithful 
stewards in household matters.” In Homeric days there was concubinage with slaves, 
or with prisoners of war who were sometimes of royal blood, but this was no longer a 
recognised practice in the classical period. There are cases of bigamy to a late period, 
though very rarely among citizens® No legal restrictions existed. In practice, 
however, Greek marriage was strictly monogamous in the later period. A man might 
freely resort to a harlot, but 1f he married her he must leave his first wife. To the 
Greeks, Egyptian concubinage was very lax. In Graeco-Egyptian marriage contracts 
we often find clauses like the following: un Ezéotm 5E HpakEisnt yovalka GAANV 
éxerocyeobat £0 UBpet Anuntpiac wnd€ texvonoteiobar EE Grkyc yovarkd.. 








According to the pap. the mutual relations of married couples were often 
affectionate, especially in middle class circles. Thus the wife of an officer who for 
reasons of service is left alone at nights assures him that she has no more pleasure in 
food or drink” In such letters there is often evidence of gentle manners. The more 
blatant, however, are the many bitter complaints. Divorces were not uncommon. They 
occurred by common consent, or by the unilateral action of the husband (Gnonéuzewv) 
or the wife (GzoXcizew tOv Avdpa) after the sending of an official notice, or by simple 
declaration before a judge, or even through third parties. There were looser forms of 
marriage, e.g., synchoresis and homology in Egypt, or the y&pocg Aypaoc which 
appeared under Roman influence and which was a marriage with no official status yet 
not always without a written contract. Full marriage was often the goal. How far these 
looser forms contributed to the incidence of divorce 1s hard to say. The need to divide 
possessions was always a restraining factor. The mepvn forfeited at divorce was a kind 
of conventional punishment? 


In Sparta childlessness was a ground for divorce (or for taking a second wife. Hdt.. V. 
39 f.), though it is not clear whether the cowardice of the husband might also be 
considered such. as among the Parthians (Jos.Ant., 18, 360 f.). 


Repeated divorce might lead to a form of polygamy. Though there 1s satirical 
exaggeration, there are also grains of truth in the picture of Menander Fr., 547/8 
(CAF, III, 166), that eleven and even twelve wives were not uncommon and those 


Stob. Johannes Stobaeus, named after his home-town Stoboi in Macedonia (5th 
century A.D.), author of an anthology of extracts from Greek poets and prose writers, 
ed. C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense, 1884 ff., quoted by the volumes (I-IV) and pages. 
Ecl. Ecloge. 

6 Dionysius the Elder married two wives on the same day (Diod. S., XIV, 44). Hruza, 
op. cit., Il, 31. On polygamy, /oc. cit.; on concubinage, p. 93. 

7 P. Eleph., 20, No. 1, 7 ff. 

8 P. Giess., I, 19 (early in the 2nd cent. A.D.). 

9 Huwardas, op. cit., 47 f. It is almost a tragi-comedy when in the dissolution of the 
gamos agraphos the wife receives a few earrings and a little money. 








who had only had four or five were regarded as kataotpoon yfc, unmarried and 
deserving of pity. The epithet novavopoc, often found on the gravestones of faithful 
wives, 1s generally designed as a protest against this looser practice, and obviously so 
when the widower makes the inscription. We should not assume any opposition to 
second marriage when the first was broken by death19 In such a case to remain 
unmarried was regarded as the sign of special continence and sometimes even had 
cultic significance, as in the cult of Ge in Aegira: yovn 5€ A del trv lepaovvyv 
LapPavovoa Aytotevet LEV TO AxO tovTOD, OU ELV OUSI TA mpdtEpa Eotat mAE0V N 
EvOc AvdpOc Ec mElpav Gorypévy (Paus., VII, 25, 13), though it may be that the 
opposition is here to remarriage after divorce! That there 1s no counterpart in the 
case of the male is characteristic of the prevailing double standard of morality. 





There were always varying estimates of marriage. Stobaeus collected a number of 
statements under the double heading: O11 KGAMotOV O yapo0c and : OT1 OUK AyabOv tO 
vauslv (Ecl., [V, 494, 2 and IV, 513, 2). It is cynicism rather than asceticism which 
informs the suspicion of marriage in Menand. Fr., 650 (CAF, III, 191): Oottc nevouevoc 
BovAetat Cv Ndéac. | EtEpav yawobvtwv aAUTOc AnzEeyéEo0W ye&pov. The older Stoicism 
displays a high sense of the value of marriage. Antipater of Tarsus (d. 151/150 B.c., Fr. in 
v. Arnim, III, 254 ff.) describes it as kpGotc, the full union of man and woman. Already in 
Epictetus, however, it is regarded as better not to marry, at least for the Cynic in his 
exercise of supervision over all men (Diss., III, 22, 77). Neo-Platonism adopted a fully 
ascetic view. The marriage of Porphyry with the sickly widow Marcella was completely 
non-sexual. Even in early Greek thinking a certain antithesis was found between sexual 
intercourse and cultic approach to the godhead. Continence was demanded of the 
Eleusinian hierophants before and during the fasts, and of some other priests more 
generally. The growing influence of the Mysteries strengthened this tendency. In a 
simultaneous protest against widespread excesses both in and outside marriage, the ideal 
of absolute continence spread in wide circle$? Spiritual marriage was adopted in 
paganism even earlier than in Christianitt> In face of the older eroticists, Heliodorus of 
Emesa (3rd cent. A.D.) gives evidence of the changed view in his Ethiopian romance 
when he concludes the work with a marriage of the lovers from which all sexual elements 
are strictly excluded. 


2. Rome. 


10 The only instance 1s in J. B. Frey, “La signification des termes MONANAPOX 
etunivira, Recherches de Science Religieuse, 20 (1931), 48 ff. 

Paus. Pausanias, the Periegete, probably of Magnesia by Mt. Sipylos, author under the 
emperor Commodus of his Journey through Greece (Tlepmyynotc EAAdd00) in 10 
books, ed. J. Schubart, 1881: F. Spiro, 1903 ff. 

11 Cf. on this pt. and on what follows E. Fehrle, “Die kultische Keuschheit im 
Altertum,” RVV, 6 (1910). 

v. Amim J. v. Arim, Sfoicorum veterum Fragmenta, 1921 f. 

12 For further details on the religious and philosophical basis of the movement of 
sexual abstinence and on its effects, cf. Preisker, op. cit., 32 ff., 45 ff.; Delling, op. 
cit., 19 f., 26, 72 and 90. 

13 R. Reitzenstein, Hellenistische Wundererzdhlungen (1906), 146 ff., Historia 
monachorum (1916), 55; A. Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitun? (1924), 1, 232 ff. 
(where a reference to Galen's testimony concerning the continence of Christians, 
preserved by the Arabs, finely illustrates the parallelism of views). 





Among the Romans, as among primitive peasant peoples, the position of the 
housewife was relatively high. The husband had only a mild superiority (manus) 
which constantly diminished. Corporal chastisement was sometimes recommended 
but rarely practised. In comedy the wife, too, could sometimes box the ears. The 
respectful domina was used even by the husband. In the conduct of the household the 
matrona had equality. There was no special chamber for women. They could move 
about freely (Corn. Nep.Vit. prooem, 6f.). Even among the Roman Stoics there were 
exertions on behalf of equal education. Both male and female horses and hounds were 
trained for racing and the chase. Why, then, should not daughters be educated as well 
as sons (Mus. Ruf. in Stob.Ecl., II, 235, 24 ff.)? Juvenal can already satirise the 
bluestocking (Sat., 6, 434 ff.), as also Martial, II, 90, 9: sit non doctissima coniux! (cf. 
XI, 19). 


Roman history is rich in noble women as well as reprobate. Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and Livia, the wife of Augustus, are good examples. Prop. celebrated 
another Comelia in the “queen” of his elegies (IV, 11). In the Roman Stoic Musonius, 
a contemporary of Paul, the antique estimation of woman and marriage reaches its 
climax. All sexual intercourse either outside or prior to marriage is frowned upon. In 
marriage the physical union is for the purpose of producing good citizens. It is to be 
sustained, however, by the spiritual communion of the partners, who are fully equal't 


Roman marriage had always been monogamous. This did not exclude intercourse 
with slaves or harlots. In general this was not regarded as reprehensibld.? But Roman 
law could admit only one mater familias. A characteristic of the legal development is 
its progressive softening. 


In the older period manus marriage was contracted either without form and by usus. 
or by ceremonial purchase (coémptio). or by a religious ceremony of confarreatio. This 
meant that the wife joined the family circle of her husband. Increasingly, however, this 
was replaced by marriage without manus contracted sometimes by mututus consensus 
without any preceding betrothal, festivities. or written agreement. In such cases the wife 
remained in the household of her father and did not become mater familias but uxor. In 
addition. there were looser forms such as the concubinage which was practised in the 
army and which Christianity refused to countenance, or the contubernium which was not 
accepted as marriage. i.e., the more lasting union between slaves, often at the wish of 
their master. These could be concluded and dissolved quite freely. Divorce was also 
possible in other cases by mutual repudiation. In the imperial period marriage by 
confarreatio, which had previously been indissoluble, became dissoluble by diffarreatio. 
The only exception was the marriage of the flamen dialis. Grounds of divorce were the 
rise of the husband to a higher social class, childlessness, the use of false keys, poisoning 





Corn. Comelius Nepos, of Upper Italy (c. 99-27 B.c.), friend of Cicero, antiquary and 
author of historical biographies with a strongly moralising and panegyrical flavour, 
ed. K. Halm, 1871. 

Vit. Vitae. 

prooem prooemium. 

Sat. Saturnalia. 

Prop. Sextus Propertius, Roman poet of the Augustan era, ed. C. Hosius, 1932. 

14 For further details, cf. Delling, op. cit., 24 f. 

15 Liv., XXXIX, 9, 5 f. calls Hispala a scortum nobile and intercourse with her 
minime adulescentis aut rei aut famae damnosa. 


of the children, or si guid perverse taetreque factum est a muliere, often merely the desire 
for another marriage. 


In the increase of divorces we have an expression of the moral corruption of the 
later period. The moralists strove against them, but in vain. Wives counted the years 
by their husbands rather than by the consuls (Sen.Ben., III, 16, 2 and 3). Eight 
marriages could be contracted in the course of five autumns (Juv. Sat., 6, 229 f.). Ovid 
speaks cynically of his three wives (Trist., [V, 10, 69 ff.). In contrast to this 
degeneracy burial inscriptions sing the praises of the univira® Characteristically, 
there is nothing corresponding in the case of the husband. Prop. (IV, 11, 91 f.) regards 
it as the ideal for the widower not to remarry, but is not so sure of its feasibility. 


3. Woman in the OT 


In spite of certain rather doubtful relics of matriarchate, woman was legally more 
a chattel than a person in Israel. In marriage she passed from the dominion of her 
father to that of the husband to whom he gave her in marriage (1 S. 18:17, 19, 27 
etc.). In the process such matters as the dowry played a part. If her husband died or 
she was put away, she came under the protection of her grown-up son or of her own 
family. Levirate marriage could be rejected by the man concerned, but not by the 
woman (Dt. 25:5 ff.). Rest was made a duty for all on the Sabbath, but not for the 
woman (Ex. 20:8 ff.; Dt. 5:12 ff.; though she did in fact rest, 2 K. 4:22 f.). In every 
respect the husband was her lord (Gn. 3:16). He determined her portion at the 
sacrificial meal (1 S. 1:5). Fidelity was demanded of her alone, though the husband 
had to avoid adultery. Betrothal was equivalent to marriage (Nu. 5:11 ff.; Ex. 22:15 f.; 
Dt. 22:23 ff.; Gn. 38:15 ff.). Polygamy was a heavy burden on the wife. Above all, if 
she did not enjoy the blessing of children and especially sons, she occupied an 
unenviable position in relation to more fortunate wives or concubines. She was 
particularly lucky if she did not forfeit the affection of her husband 1n consequence (1 
S. 1:5 ff; Gn. 16:4 ff.). 


There were, however, more favourable aspects. Wives and girls could appear 
publicly in everyday life, at festivals and on sacral occasions (Gn. 24:13 ff.; Ex. 2:16; 
Dt. 12:12; Ju. 21:21; 2 S. 6). Where there were no sons, the daughters had rights of 
inheritance (Nu. 27:8). In these and even in other cases (Nu. 36:6) the inclination and 
will of the girl could also be consulted in marriage (Gn. 24:39, 58). The woman had 
almost incalculable influence, especially when she had sons and when she could act 
adroitly. Figures like Sarah, Rebekah, Michal, Abigail and especially the evil Jezebel, 
offer convincing proof. Indeed, a woman like Deborah can even attain to an 
extraordinary position in public life. The basic biblical tradition, which emphasises 
the secondary position of woman by creation and her greater susceptibility to 
temptation (Gn. 2:22: 3:6 ff.), also shows a fine and profound appreciation of her 








Sen. L. Annaeus Seneca, of Cordova in Spain (c. 4 B.C —65 A.D.), politician, poet and 
moral philosopher of the later Stoa, ed. C. Hosius and E. Hermes, 1914 ff. 

Ben. De Beneficiis. 

Juv. D. Junius Juvenalis, c. 58-138 A.D., the last great Roman satirist, ed. O. Jahn, F. 
Biicheler and F. Leo’, 1910. 

16 Blimner, Privataltertiimer, 350 and 364; Frey, op. cit. 





position as the helpmeet of man, of her divine likeness even if only by derivation, and 
of the close relationship of the one man and the one woman. 


4. Woman in Judaism. 


Judaism, however, involves more reaction than progress. Woman is openly 
despised. “Happy is he whose children are males, and woe to him whose children are 
females” (b.Qid., 82b). The honourable title of “daughter of Abraham” is rare in 
Rabbinic literature as compared with the corresponding “son of Abraham.*” Women 
are greedy, inquisitive, lazy, vain (Gn. r., 45 on 16:5) and frivolous (b.Shab., 33b). 
“Ten gab of empty-headedness have come upon the world, nine having been received 
by women and one by the rest of the world” (b.Qid., 49b). “Many women, much 
witchcraft” (Hillel, c. 20 B.c., 2, 7). The custom of women preceding corpses in many 
places finds aetiological explanation in their assumed responsibility for death (Slav. 
En. 30:17; Vit. Ad., 1, 3 etc.; jSanh., 20b, 448 Conversation should not be held with 
a woman (cf. Jn. 4:9, 27), even though she be one’s own (b.Erub, 53b; Ab., 1, 5). 
“May the words of the Torah be burned, they should not be handed over to women” 
(jSota, 10a, 8). “The man who teaches his daughter the Torah teaches her 
extravagance” (Sofa, 3, 4: cf. b.Sota, 21b). The wife should neither bear witness, 
instruct children, nor pray at table: she is not even bound to keep the whole Torah: 
In the synagogues women are assigned special places behind a screen. Special 
chambers are provided for them not only in Palestine but even in Alexandria 
(PhiloFlacc., 89). Hellenistic Judaism generally shows little enlightenment on this 
question. Philo says (Op. Mund., 165): “In us the attitude of man is informed by 
reason (voUc), of woman by sensuality (alc@yotc).” And Josephus, if the passage be 
genuine, says quite succinctly: yovn yeipwav AvdSpO0c sic Gnavta (Ap., 2, 201). 








Nevertheless, other notes are also sounded in Judaism. Thus the Wisdom 

literature, while it speaks bluntly of the malign influence of ambitious, talkative and 
undisciplined wives (Prv. 6:24; 7:5; 9:13; 11:22: 19:13; 21:9; 25:24; 27:15; Sir. 25:16 
ff.; 19:2; 9:3 ff.), can also sing enthusiastically the praises of a virtuous woman (Prv. 
12:4; 18:22: 19:14; 31:10-31; Sir. 36:27 ff.; 26:13 ff.: “As the sun rises on the 
heavenly hill of the Lord, so does the beauty of a righteous woman in the well-ordered 
household of her husband”). Even in Rabbinic writings we occasionally hear similar 
notes. “Her husband 1s adorned by her, but she is not adorned by her husband” (Gn. r., 





b. Babylonian Talmud when before tractates from the Mishnah. 

Qid. Qidduschin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Betrothal (Strack, Einl. , 49). 
17 Str.-B., II, 200. 

Gn. Genesis rabba (Bereshit rabba), Midrash on Genesis (Strack, Fin/. , 209 ff.). 
Shab. Shabbat, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Sabbath (Strack, Hin/., 37). 
Vit. Ad. Vita Adae et Evae, Latin work from the Jewish-Christian group of writings 
on Adam (Schiirer, III, 396 ff.), ed. W. Meyer, 1878. 

Sanh. Sanhedrim Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate On the court of justice and its 
procedure (Strack, Ein/., 51 f.). 

18 Ibid., IV, 581. 

Erub Erubin, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate /nterminglings (evasions of the 
Sabbath commandment) (Strack, Hin/., 38 f.). 

19 Ibid., 1226, Index. 

Flace. In Flaccum. 


47 on 17:15).29 Before God wives have equal if not greater promise than their 
husbands (Ex. r., 21 on 14:15; Tanna debe Eliahu Rabba, 9; Rabgest., 247 A.D.; 
b.Ber., 17a). Particular mention may be made of Beruria (Veluria? Valeria?), the 
daughter of R. Chanina ben Teradion, and wife of R. Meir (c. 150 A.D.) as an 
outstanding and quick-witted woman, or of Rahel, the wife of Akiba (— 649), as an 
example of one who manifested an extraordinary piety and readiness for sacrifice in 
the Jewish sense. 


Marriage was a duty for loyal Jews and therefore a presupposition of ordination as 
rabbi.2! Not to further propagation of the species was tantamount to shedding blood or 
despising the image of Go? If there were no children after ten years, another marriage 
had eg contracted, and the husband had liberty whether or not to divorce the first 
wife. 


Polygamy remains legitimate. In relation to the practice of Herod, Joseph. explains 
that it is a patriarchal custom in an attempt to neutralise the alienation of Greek and 
Roman readers (Ant., 17, 14). Of two high-priestly families in Jerusalem it was known 
that they descended from double marriages (b.Jeb. 15b). In a famine (according to T.Ket.. 
5, 1) a prominent rabbi, R. Tarfon, married 300 wives in order to care for them (as a 
wealthy priest), though the marriages were only temporary and formal. The question of 
the treatment of the children of rival wives formed a subject of dispute between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel. The community of the new covenant at Damascus (Ist 
cent. B.C. ?) attacked poly gamy on the basis of Gn. 1.2441 R. Ami also championed 
monogamy in principle. But the first formal prohibition of polygamy was issued only by 
R. Gershom ben Jehuda in Mainz c. 1000 A.D.. and it applied only to the West. In 
practice, of course, the expense and the problems entailed constituted a strong barrier. 
especially in the lower middle classe¢? The NT thus seems to assume that monogamy is 
the general rule. The real evil in the Jewish and the Hellenistic world, together with 
divorce and prostitution, was successive polygamy (— 779; 780; 783). 





Marital intercourse was demanded by the Rabbis, though not to exceg® It was 
emphasised that it should not be for reasons of carnal desire. especially where there was 
Hellenistic influence (Tob. 8:7; PhiloSpec. Leg., I, 112: Virt., 207 etc.; Jos.Ap., 2. 199). 
The smaller married sect of Essenes refrained from intercourse during pregnancy 
(Jos.Bell., 2. 161). Strict Judaism opposed not only adultery andunnatural licence, but 
also extramarital intercourse, with an energy inexplicable to paganism, though these evils 
were never completely overcome. In relation to them, the main odium fell on the woman 


20 Ibid. , Ill, 610 f. 

21 For material, cf. ZNW, 25 (1926), 310 ff.; 28 (1929), 321 ff. 

22 b.Jeb, 63b. 

23 Jeb., 6, 6. Divorce seems to have been the rule (b Jeb., 64a; T Jeb., 8, 4 249: cf. 
Str.-B., 1, 317) 

T. Tosefta (Strack, Kinl , 74 ff.), ed. G. Kittel-H. Rengstorf, 1933 ff. 

Ket. Ketubbot, Mishnah-, Tosefta-, Talmud tractate Rules for Marriage (Strack, Einl., 
46). 

24S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 1 (1910), IV, 21. 

25 Cf. S. Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, Il (1911), 26 ff.; RGG. II, 481. 

26 Cf. the material in Str.-B., I, 371. 


(Mt. 21:31 f.; Lk. 7:39). Ascetic ideas were for the most part alien to Judaist.though 
they made occasional inroads under Hellenistic influence. The didactic poem of Ps.- 
Phokylides combines insistence on the duty of marriage with a certain restraint in the 
sense of popular Hellenistic philosophy (175 f., 193 f.). There are also ascetic trends in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. R. 6; Iss. 2: Jos. 9 f.). Philo obviously 
sympathises with the asceticism of the Therapeutaé® but he himself was married and had 
many things to say in praise of marriage. 





Though the main emphasis in Judaism 1s on the physical side of marriage, there 1s 
not lacking a more spiritual and personal relationship between the partners and an 
appreciation of this factor. Even after ten years of childlessness Philo cannot conceive 
of the unconditional dissolution of a marriage because the bond of love is too strong 
(Spec. Leg., HI, 35). He depicts a restrained courtship under the impulse of affection 
in terms which are almost modern (Spec. Leg., III, 67). Even the Talmud claims in 
relation to the betrothal of children that a grown-up daughter alone can say that “she 
will have the one proposed.’2" 








The Jews staunchly maintained their singular law of divorce. At bottom, this gave the 
initiative only to the husband. The distinctive feature was that he could give a bill of 
divorcement conferring freedom to marry again? Apart from childlessness, the main 
ground was “something scandalous” ( , Dt. 24:1). The school of Shammai took 
this to mean only licentiousness, but the school of Hillel included a variety of lesser 
matters from salting food to the mere finding of someone else more beautiftt. The fact 
that Salome herself dissolved her marriage according to Gk. custom is described as 
repugnant to Jewish law in Jos.Ant., 15, 259. To be sure. there were times when the 
Jewish wife could and should ask for divorce, e.g., when her husband forced her into a 
morally doubtful vow? But this. too, could be made into a stratagem by men seeking 
divorce. Hence even divorces on trivial grounds were hardly less common among the 
Jews than among pagans. Joseph. speaks quite dispassionately and complacently of his 
many marriages in Vit., 414 f.; 426 f. 


In Judaism, too, the real evil was successive polygamy. What was originally 
designed to protect the wife and to prevent cruelty became an aid to injustice and 
oppression. Individual rabbis protested against divorce, but the evil was not tackled at 
the root. 


27 In b.Jeb, 64ab sexlessness is claimed for Abraham and Sarah. If this is supposed to 
illustrate the power of God and the effectiveness of prayer, then it may be that there 
are underlying ascetic tendencies (of Hellenistic origin ’). 

Iss. Testament of Issachar. 

28 The work De vita contemplativa 1s now acepted as authentic in spite of Schirer, 
Ill, 687 ff. Cf. H. Leisegang, RGG, IV, 1197. 

29 b.Qid., 41a; Str.-B., I, 381. 
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, Gk. Anootdotov. The word first takes on this special significance in 
Jewish Gk.. In the pap. the phrase Gzootaciov ovyypaon means a document of 
renunciation in financial matters. For the form of a Jewish bill of divorcement, cf. 
Str.-B., I, 311 f.. The best material on divorce is to be found in the tractate Gittin. 
31 For examples, cf. Str.-B., I, 312 ff.; also Schiirer, I, 494. 

32 Str.-B., I, 318 f. 


Commenting on Mal. 2:13 f. R. Eleazar said: “Ifa man divorces his first wife, even 
the altar sheds tears over him.” It is expressly stated, however, that this applies only to the 
first wife. 


B. Woman in Christianity. 


The foundations of the Christian view are to be found in the two factors, |. that it 
is an order of creation that man and woman should become one in inviolable 
monogamous marriage, and 2. that the lordship of God radically removes all the 
differences which separate them. On the other hand, primitive Christianity did not 
deduce from these two factors an absolutely new and predominantly spiritual ideal of 
woman and marriage, nor did it champion any such view with revolutionary vigour. 
In practice it showed itself to be conservative and even perhaps reactionary from the 
standpoint of Hellenistic culture. To this degree, it offered a corrective to the desire of 
antiquity for complete emancipation. On the other hand, for all its reserve Christianity 
showed itself to be most adaptable and capable of transforming inwardly both the old 
which it had inherited and the new which it added to it. 


1. Jesus. 34 


At this point, too, Jesus is not the radical reformer who proclaims laws and seeks 
to enforce a transformation of relationships. He is the Sayfour who gives Himself 
especially to the lowly and oppressed and calls all without distinction to the freedom 
of the kingdom of God. Characteristic is the small trait that in His parables Jesus turns 
frequently and with such tenderness to the everyday life of the woman with its 
anxieties and joys (Mt. 13:33; 25:1 ff; Lk. 15:8 ff.; 18:1 ff.). The Rabbinic parables 
are much poorer in such references. Where necessary, Jesus seems to observe the 
Jewish propricties. Thus he does not approach the bed of Jairus’ daughter without 
witnesses (Mk. 5:40). On the other hand, to fulfil His calling in relation to women He 
can break rigid Jewish custom with matter-of-fact boldness. Thus He does not hesitate 
to speak with a woman (Jn. 4:27 etc.), to teach a woman (Lk. 10:39) or to call a 
woman the daughter of Abraham (Lk. 13:16). He speaks on behalf of women (Mk. 
12:40 and par., 41 ff. and par.; 14:6 and par.) and helps the needy among them more 
than any Rabbinic thaumaturge had ever done (Mk. 1:29 ff. and par.: 5:21—43 and 
par.. 7:24-30 and par.: Lk. 13:10-17; 8:2; 7:11-17; Jn. 11:1—44). On behalf of a sick 
woman, He breaks the Sabbath (Lk. 13:10 ff.) and He does not shun contact with 
unclean women (Mk. 1:31 and par.; 5:27ff. and par., 41 and par.; Lk. 7:38 ff.). 
Whatever our view of the historical details, John paints a similar picture when he 
shows Jesus wrestling for the soul of the Samaritan woman (Jn. 4:7 ff.). Jesus 1s 
surrounded by a band of women (Lk. 8:2 f.) who are with Him in His suffering (Mk. 
15:40 f. and par., 47 and par.) and glorification (Mk. 16:1 ff. and par.; Jn. 20:1, 11 ff.). 
Even on women who stand at a greater distance He exercises an extraordinary 
influence which He can also deepen (Lk. 11:27 f.; 23:27 ff.; cf. Mt. 27:19). We never 
hear from the lips of Jesus a derogatory word concerning woman as such. In holding 
out the prospect of sexless being like that of the angels in the consummated kingdom 
of God (Mk. 12:25 and par.; on the very different Jewish views — Eysipw), He 





33 b.Git., 90b: Str.-B., I, 320, where other examples are given. 
34 On the attitude of Jesus to marriage, monogamy and divorce, — 648 ff. 


indirectly lifts from woman the curse of her sex and sets her at the side of man as 
equally a child of God. 


2. The Community. 


In the early community there was no doubt as to the full membership of women 
(Ac. 1:14; 12:12). After the Jewish pattern, but without succumbing to the feminism 
of Jewish and Gnostic propaganda (Ac. 13:50; 17:4, 12; 2 Tm. 3:6; Act Pl. et Thecl., 
41), the Christian mission wins women from the very outset (Ac. 16:13 f.; 17:4, 12, 
34: 18:18). As men are called brothers, so women are called sisters (R. 16:1; 1 C. 9:5 
etc. > dein). 





a. In Paul there is perhaps a stronger tension than one might have expected 
between a progressive and a Jewish reactionary tendency. The same Paul who can 
write Gl. 3:28 can also emphasise that it was Eve who was seduced (2 C. 11:3) and 
that by creation woman was a stage further removed from God than man (1 C. 11:3, 
7). The tension is not to be resolved by referring some statements to woman as a 
sexual being by nature and others to woman as sexually neutralised in Christ”? It is 
removed by understanding and therefore transcending the differences in the light of 
God and the new aeon. Although this 1s of immediate and radical significance, 
however, it does not lead to practical consequences of a revolutionary kind. Thus 
woman is still subject to man in spite of her equality in divine sonship (1 Cor, 11:10 
— €€ovoia; Col. 3:18; Eph. 5:21 f.). Itis the duty of man, however, to exercise his 
leadership, not selfishly, but with love and consideration. The full removal of sexual 
distinction must await the coming aceon (1 C. 6:13) 


b. The later apostolic and post-apostolic periods manifest the same tendency as is 
seen in Paul. The fall of Eve 1s emphasised in almost Jewish fashion in 1 Tm. 2:13 f. 
On the other hand, 1 Pt. 3:7 demands full recognition of woman as a joint heir of life. 
The ideal of woman, however, differs in practice from the thought of emancipation 
and remains conservative. This does not exclude Hellenistic influences in the house- 
tables, as already in Paul?’ The positive tendency emerges especially in the Pastorals 
(— 652: | Tm. 2:15). By contrast, the apocryphal Acts, which essentially follow the 
traditions of later Hellenistic Rome, extol the ascetic ideal and especially that of 
spiritual marriage (Act. Ptr., 33f.; Act. Jn., 63: Act. Pl. et Thecl., 9ff., Act. And., 4ff.; 
Act. Thom., 12ff.; 88 ff.; 117 etc.). There is evidence of non-sexual co-habitation in 
Hermas (s., 9, 11) and perhaps in the Didache (11, 11), and later this became 
increasingly common until the synods began to take action against it. — mapOEvoc, 
also 652. 








35 Delling, op. cit., 120 on Gl. 3:28: “In the community of Christ, sexual differences 
cease only when men themselves no longer exercise them, when woman no longer 
tempts man either directly or indirectly.” Paul, however, warns against ascetic 
experiments in marriage (1 C. 7:3, 5), and he does not forbid Christians to marry (1 C. 
7:28, 36, 39). The exposition in | C. 11:3 ff. 1s with reference to Christians. 

36 On virginity, marriage and divorce — map0évoc; 651. 

37 On these passages, cf. K. Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (1928). 

38 F. Pfister in Hennecke, 163 ff. 

s. similitudines . 


C. Sacral and Social Functions of Woman. 


1. Non-Christian Antiquity. Throughout antiquity the participation of woman is 
customary not merely in the family cultu’’ but also in the public cultus.o and the 
celebration of the Mysteries’ There are some festivals which are only for women. 42 
whether for all, or for the blameless wives of citizens, who are to prepare by a nine day 
period of abstinence, e.g., the Thesmophoria, Scirophoria, Brauronia and Adon‘ in 
Attica and a seven day festival of Demeter Mysia in Pellen&' On the other hand, women 
are excluded from some sacred rites. such as that of Aphrodite Acraia on the Gypriot 
Olympus." In the Dionysus cult women play a very prominent part as maenads and the 
thyads." Priestesses are very common both in public cults (— 779, the Vestals etc.) and 
in those of the Mysteries (the hierophants in Eleusis, the priestesses of Isis etc.). Their 
ministry is not in the least restricted to womeil’ Outstanding ecstatic endowment assures 
oe prophetic rank as sybils” The best known specific instance is the Pythia in 
Delphi: 





2. The OT. In characteristic distinction from pagan antiquity there are no 
priestesses of Yahweh in Israel. In the strict sense sacral ministry is reserved for men. 
This does not mean the exclusion of women from the religious community or from the 


cultus. Women take part in national festivals (2 S. 6:19; Dt. 12:12; cultic mw). They 
are also active in cultic dancing (Ju. 21:21) and in the sacrificial meal (1 S. 1:4f.), 


39 Cf. the Aesculapius and Hygieia family sacrifices, Paris (Louvre), Photo. Alinari, 
22. 70T, 

40 P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer, (1920), 235 f. etc. Women appear, 
e.g., in the Panathenean processions (Eastern Parthenon frieze, Photo. Girandon, 
1018). 

41 For women in the Eleusis Mysteries on the Niinnionpinax, Haas, No. 9/11, 
Leipoldt (1926), 6. L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 5, 1. The Andania inscr. 
prescribes the dress for women who are to be or are already consecrated (iepat) (Ditt. 
Syll. , 736, 15 ff.). Mithra excludes women from its mysteries, but in its missionary 
work associates with Cybele. On women in the Isis cult, Apul.Met., XI, 9. 

42 Stengel, op. cit., 231, 235, 247, 250 f. 

43 For pictures of the Adonis rites on vases, cf. Haas, 9/11; Leipoldt, 105 ff.; 
Deubner, op. cit., 25. 

44 Stengel, 257. 

45 Strab., XIV, 6, 3. 

46 Part. impressive is the depiction in Eur.Ba., 1050 ff. Depictions of maenads are so 
common that enumeration is unnecessary. On the other hand, reference may be made 
to the Bacchic frieze of the Villa Item at Pompei, Photo. Anderson, 26 380-26 387, 
cf. M. Bieber, Joch. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 43 [1928], 298 ff.; J. Leipoldt, Dionysos 
[1931], 28 ff.; the best coloured reproduction with the text is in A. Maivri, La villa dei 
Misteri [1931]). It probably represents the consecration of brides in the Dionysiac 
mysteries. 

47 This was certainly true of the Eleusinian Haloa (L. Deubner, Aftische Feste [1932], 
63). On the other hand, cf. the Choa festival, at which the sacred marriage of 
Dionysus is commonly celebrated with the Basilinna, whom the Archon Basileus 
must have married as a virgin (ibid., 100). 

48 E. Rohde, Psych@-10 (1925), 63 ff. 

49 H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion (1922), 32 f. 


especially the passover. Not merely the men, but the whole community, including 
women and children and aliens, is brought into covenant with Yahweh (Dt. 29:10 f.). 
Women are even admitted to lower offices at the entrance to the tent of revelation 
(Ex. 38:8). A religious significance almost equivalent to that of men is achieved by 
prophetically gifted women like Miriam, Huldah and Noadiah. 


3. Judaism. Judaism not only conferred no new rights on women but curtailed the 
earlier rights. The older piety, orientated to the natural side of life, retreated more and 
more into the background. The destruction of the temple made it impossible to carry 
out most of the earlier practices, including the passover. The nomistic piety of the 
Rabbis was wholly a matter for men. 





In Herod's temple women were limited to the eastern part of the mner court, the 
“court of women” (Jos.Ap., 2. 104). In the synagogue they sat in special places, often a 
gallery. behind screens as mere spectators. They were committed to only partial 
observance of the Torah and had no right to study it (— 781 f.). There were exceptions. 
like Valeria or the mother of Rabina~ Like slaves and children. they did not have to 
recite the sc/ema’ nor carry phylacteries, though they had the obligation of daily prayer. 
the mezuza and saying grace (Ber., 3, 3). On the other hand, they were not to say grace 
publicly. “Cursed is the man whose wife and children say grace for him” (b.Ber. 20b). In 
principle there seems to have been the possibility of women being summoned to read the 
Torah in the synagogue. But custom demanded that they should refust: We are 
reminded of the ministry of women in the Christian church when we read of the niece of 
R. Eliezer the elder (c. 90 A.D.) offering to wash the feet of his disciple¢ The true 
practice of charity. however. was in the hands of mer: 





4. The NT. 


a. Jesus had women followers who ministered to Him of their substance and by 
their labour (Lk. 8:2 f.). No women, however, were admitted to the circle of the 
twelve (— d@dexka). 


b. In the early Christian and Pauline churches women were not merely the objects 
(Ac. 6:1; 9:39) but also the subjects of charitable practice (Ac. 9:36 ff.). Both in 
Palestine and the Gentile Christian world this practice seems, however, to have had a 
voluntary and purely charismatic character. In addition to Lydia (Ac. 16:15), we may 
mention the women who are particularly noted in R. 16:6, 12 f. for their zeal in the 
Lord—Mary, Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis and the mother of Rufus. The description of 
Phebe as the diaKovoc of the church at Cenchrea indicates the point where the original 
charisma is becoming an office (R. 16: 1~4 The general usage of the NT (dtdéKovoc), 
however, 1s a reminder that, in spite of mpootatic in v. 2, we are not to think 
exclusively or even predominantly of works of charity in this connection, but of all 
kinds of service rendered to the community. Women like Prisca (Ac. 18:26; R. 16:3; 1 
C. 16:19), Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 4:2 f.) give suitable support to Paul in his 





50 Leipoldt, op. cit., 13. 

51 Str.-B., Ul, 467; IV, 157 f. 

52 Ab. R. Nat., 16 (6a), Str.-B., II, 653. 

53 Cf. Der talmudische Traktat Pea tibersetzt ... nebst einer Abhdlg. von Versorgung 
der Armen bei den Juden. J. J. Rabe (1781); Str.-B., IV, 536 ff., Exc. 22. 


54 Esp. if kai (N B.c.* against D*G it) is genuine. 


evangelistic work. They can even minister to men, e.g., Apollos. In 1 C. 11:3 ff. Paul 
confers on prophetically gifted women the unfettered right to speak and pray (before 
the assembled community?), so long as they do so in an appropriate manner. There is 
a certain tension between this and the famous muilier taceat in ecclesia (1 C. 14:34 f.). 
This sayingis not beyond suspicion on textual ground” On the other hand, there is 
no necessary contradiction. The apostle is simply preventing women from taking the 
initiative in speaking, but allows exceptions where there is genuine pneumatic 
endowment. 





c. In the later apostolic and post-apostolic periods the charismatic element fades 
increasingly into the background. As regards the work of women, this has three 
consequences. In some cases it dies away. In others it takes a heretical form (Rev. 
2:20), so that the sober sense of the Church is against it (1 Tm. 2:11 ff., and perhaps 
also | Tm. 5:13, — infra). In others again it is integrated into the regulated life of the 
community. The loosest form of organisation is the division of the community into the 
groups apparently recommended in Tt. 2:2 ff. In these the elder women have the duty 
of exhorting the younger to family life as Christians. In 1 Tm. 3:11: yovalxac 
WOOVTWC GELVEC Kt. there is reference to official deaconesses with much the same 
duties as their male counterparts. Their work is designed to support that of the bishops 
or presbyters. It is certainly not limited to charitable endeavour, but consists rather in 
organisational or even pastoral work among women. Nothing is said concerning their 
family relationships. This suggests that they are single and elderly ladies who devote 
all their energies to the community. Their relationship to the widows in | Tm. 5:3 ff. 
creates problems. There can be little doubt that in the first instance the latter receive 
support (v. 4, 16). It is generally assumed that in return they rendered charitable and 
pastoral services, but this cannot be deduced with certainty from the text. For v. 10 
does not speak of the future tasks of widows put on the roll, but of their worthiness, 
which is also determined by the free exercise of mercy. Again, the reference in v. 13 
is not to pastoral visitation but more generally to the wanton and gossipy curiosity and 
busybodying of younger widows who desire to remarry and for whose support the 
community should no longer accept responsibility. The position of widows on the list, 
however, 1s an honourable one. If they were too old for physical work, e.g., nursing 
the sick (v. 9), they might well be used for the tasks outlined in Tt. 2:3 ff. The further 
development of the institution of widows certainly points in a semi-clerical direction 
(— infra, > ynpa). 














Among the requirements for such widows we read in 1 Tm. 5:9: EvOc Avép0c yovi. 
The usual view is that this is aimed against second marriage after the death of the first 


husband”’ but there are several arguments against this.ss First, there is the meaning of 
wovavopoc and wnivira in common usage (— 779; 780). Again. the right of second 








55 DG 88 it Ambst put v. 34f. after v. 40. Perhaps we have here a later ordinance 
deriving from | Tm. 2:12. 

56 So also W. Brandt, Dienst u. Dienen im NT (1931), 177. The arguments against a 
reference to the wives of deacons are convincingly assembled by G. Uhlhom, Die 
christliche Liebestdtigkeit, | (1882), 396 f. Dib. Past., ad loc. does not come to any 
clear decision but inclines to the rejected view. 

57 So finally Preisker, 148; Frey, op. cit.; Delling, 136 ff. 

58 Dib. Past., ad /oc. and on 3:2 rightly contests the reasons for the other view but 
hardly gives sufficient consideration to successive polygamy. 


marriage in such a case is taken for granted in the NT. Only rarely do we get hints that it 
is better to refrain from it (R. 7:3: 1 C. 7:39 f., 8 f.. cf. Lk. 2:36 ?3. Again, the Pastorals 
favour marriage (— 785), everywhere assuming a married clergy (1 Tm. 3:2. 12) and 
recommending the younger widows to marry again (1 Tm. 5:14). The objection in v. 11 is 
against subsequent relapse from widowhood. In v. 12 the zpa@ty ziottic has nothing to do 
with fidelity to their first husband but refers to the loyalty to Christ of a life wholly 
devoted to Him in widowhood. We may thus conclude that the phrase EvOc AvépOc yovi}. 
in addition to excluding common licentiousness, is aimed specifically against successive 
polyandry, 1.e., against those who are divorced, or even repeatedly divorced. 








5. Further Development in the Church. 


The yes oe women teachers is for the most part found only in sectarian circles, 
eo. Thecla,® 0 or Priscilla, Maximilla and Quintilla among the Montanists, or women 
in Gnosticism ©! In some places the Church took over from the sects the ues of 
having women’s choirs in divine service, though this was much oppose? More 
widely developed was the participation of women in works of charity and in pastoral 
visitation, especially among women. The younger Pliny mentions Christian ancillae 
called ministrae (dtaxovot) in Ep., 96. In Rome Grapte, herself a widow, is to exhort 
widows and orphans with the visions of Hermas (v. 2, 4, 3). Very early young 
unmarried women come to be enrolled on the official lists Ign.Smym., 13, 1: 
mapVévovc, TAs AEyopévac yApac), sometimes being under twenty years old 
(Tert.Virg. Vel., 9). These “widows” are reckoned among the officers of the 
community in the West and Egypt, but stand under the bishops, presbyters and 
deacons and are not ordained by laying on of hands. In the East there is fuller 
development of deaconesses. According to the Syrian Didascalia (14 and 15) the 
institution of widows comprises all the widows of the community above the age of 
fifty. But these have only modest functions and are more strictly the poor of the 
community. Women who bear office are called deaconesses. It is debatable whether 
this is only a difference in terminology or whether a new order had been formed 
consisting of ascetic virgins. With the passage of time these women clergy were more 
and more restricted to activity in divine service, assistance at the baptism of women, 
visitation of women, the bringing of the elements for the Lord’s Supper etc. The true 
sacral functions ardently desired by some were not granted to ee Even the right 
of baptising in emergency cannot be proved in the early Church? Tertullian 


59 The vl. Nuépac sy Ephr. probably derives from Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

60 The Act. PI. lie inside the Church, but their anti-Gnostic purpose does not mean 
that they are not under Gnostic influence. 

61 For more details, cf. Zscharnack, op. cit., 156 ff. 

62 J. Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und 
christlichen Friihzeit (1930), 114 ff. 

Ign. Ignatius. 

Smyrm. ad Smyrnaeos. 

Tert. Q. Septimius Tertullianus Florens, of Carthage (160-220 A.D.), ed. A. 
Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa. 1890 ff. 

Virg. De Virginibus Velandis. 

63 The Arabic tradition of the canones of the apostles mentions women readers 
(Quasten, op. cit., 120). 

64 Zschamack, 93. Appeal to the se-baptism of Thecla allowed by Paul (Act. PI. et 
Thecl., 40 f.) was a weak argument. 


expressly forbade it (Bapt., 17). In both East and West the decisions against women 
exercising priestly functions became increasingly stricter. The history of the ministry 
of women finally ended for the time being in the convent: the title of deaconess was 
borne by the abbess in the early Middle Ages (— odtéKovoc, mapQEvoc, yNpa). 


Oepke 





In the NT this occurs only at Rev. 20:8—9 as a mythical name for the heathen host 
which, after the Messianic period of the millennial reign, will wage final conflict 
against the people of God and will be destroyed by God with fire. Both the name and 
the whole idea are taken by the divine from the prophecy of Ezekiel (Ez. 38-39), 2 
The order especially is taken from Ezekiel. In Ezekiel we have the Messianic reign in 
37, Gog and Magog and their destruction in 38-39, and the new Jerusalem in 40ff.; in 
Rev. the millennial kingdom in 20:4—6, Gog and Magog in 20:7—10, the resurrection 
of the dead and the last judgment in 20:1 1-153 and the new heaven, the new earth 
and the new Jerusalem in 21:1 ff. 





The same schema. 1.e.. Gog after the Messianic age. is found elsewhere, e.g.. most of 
the relevant passages, and all the earliest. in the Rabbinic literature (esp. S. Nu.. 76 on 
10:9: M. Ex. 16:36 and Pesikt.. 181b—182a).s Cf. also Sib., 3, 652—701, where, although 


Bapt. De baptismo. 

* Toy kal Mayay. Comm. on Rev. 20:8 f.; also A. Schlatter, Das AT in der joh. Apk. 
(1912), 93ff.; Bousset-Gressm., 205 ff. 

| The destruction by fire is taken from Ez. 38:22; 39:6. 

2 Our present concern is simply with the literary dependence of the divine on the 
prophetic Scripture. Hence we are not pursuing the various questions which arise in 
relation to Ez. (the origin of the names, their reference to specific princes or peoples 
etc.), nor the later, post-Johannine development of the saga, which displayed a certain 
independence of Rev. 20. On the first point, cf. the art. of H. Gunkel in RGG, II, 

1303 and the bibl. there given: on the second, cf. the art. of F. Pfister in the Handw ort. 
d. dtsch. Aberglaubens, Ill, 910 ff. with references to liter.; also M. J. de Goeje, De 
muur van Gog en Magog (1888): A. R. Anderson, Alexander's Gate, Gog and Magog, 
and the inclosed Nations (== Monographs of the Medieval Academy of America, XII 
[1932], with full bibl.); cf. also E. Littmann in DLZ, 54 (1933), 1276 ff. 

3 The introduction of resurrection and judgment at this point comes from another 
schema which the divine has here combined with that of Ez. and which is given in a 
pure form in Syr. Bar and 4 Esr.: Messianic kingdom, resurrection, last judgment, new 
creation. 

S. Nu. Sifre Numeri, Tannaitic Midrash on Numbers (Strack, Ein/., 201), ed. H. G. 
Horovitz, 1917. 

4 Here we have the correct sequence of the three judgments: woes of the Messianic 
period, the day of Gog and Magog, the great day of judgment. In the par. M. Ex. 

16:25 the sequence is wrong. 

Pesikt. Pesikta (de Rab. Kahana), collection of homilies (Strack, Hin/., 202 f.). 

5 Cf. A. Schlatter, Das AT in der Apk., 93 f.; further refs. in Str.-B., III, 833 f. under d. 
In so-called 3 Enoch, which belongs to the Rabbinic literature, we have in § 45, 5 (ed. 

















the names Gog and Magog do not occur, we have the sequence: Messianic kingdom. 
attack of the nations on it, their destruction by God. On the other hand there could 
obviously be no place for the Ez. tradition where the Messianic period was regarded as 
the period of the absolute consummation of salvation, as in Test. XII and Enotl¥or the 
same reason it is not found in the Apc. Bar. or 4 Esr., though these distinguish between 
the Messianic period and the future world and thus allow space for the interposition of 
the war of Gog and Magog. On the other hand, if the Messianic period was seen in this 
light, in spite of the Ez. tradition the Gog and Magog episode might well be put before the 
time of the Messiah, as in some Rabbinic writing’.Cf. Enoch 56:4-8. where there 1s 
reference to an attack of the Parthians and Medes prior to the Messianic kingdom, though 
Gog and Magog are not mentione? 


It is striking that in the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphical literature, apart from the 
fruitless references in Sib., 3, 319 ff. and 3, 512 ff.. there is no mention whatsoever of 
Gog and Magog!® several individual themes are taken from Ezekiel 38 f.1 (as in Sib., 3. 
652 ff. and Enoch 56:4ff.). but the prophecy of Ezekiel as such, which is so closely linked 
with the names of Gog and Magog. is not incorporated into the schema. On the other 
hand. among the Rabbis the war of Gog and Magog. on the basis of Ez. 38 f.. 1s a 
constituent part of apocalyptic thinkin ? In this respect, therefore, the Johannine 
Apocalypse, which rests on the prophetic sayings of the OT, stands much closer to the 
more pe apocalyptic of the Rabbis than to the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
writings 1 








There is one characteristic difference between Rev. 20:8 f. and Ez. 38 f. For all the 
fantastic depiction, Ez. is offering real prophecy. He is referring to future historical 
events. In Rev. 20:8 f., however, the whole conception is mythical. Prophecy has 
become apocalyptic. Thus Ezekiel gives precise names to the princes, peoples and 
kingdoms which make this attack on the people of God; he makes a more or less clear 
geographical and political identification. Even when he describes the destruction of 
the invaders in the land of Israel he mentions the place and gives a detailed account. 

In Rev. 20:8 f., however, the armies come from the four corners of the earth Exi tO 


TLAtOS TNS Yc (— infra) 


Hand in hand with this there is an altered understanding of the names. In Ezekiel 
Gog is the prince who leads the invaders and Magog the territorial name. Elsewhere 





Odeberg), the sequence: Messiah ben Josef, Messiah ben David, Gog and Magog, 
(with the rather inconsistent addition “in the days of the Messiah”), their destruction 
by God (not by the Messiah, whose day is already past). 

Sib. Sibyllines, the Sibylline Oracles in 14 books, collected in the Sth or 6th century 
A.D. for the propagation of Judaism or Christianity, composed at various periods, and 
predominantly Jewish but partly Christian in derivation. 

6 Cf. Str.-B., IV, 802 ff. 

7 Ibid. , 808 fé. 

8 Ibid., Ill, 832 f. under a. and b. 

9 Cf. Bss. Apk., 440, n. 1. 

10 The passages Jub. 7:19; 8:25; 9:8 are not relevant, since they have nothing to do 
with Ez. 38 f.: they are based on Gn. 10:2. 

11 These are mostly linked with the very different motif, which derives from other 
sources, of the war of the Messiah against the nations and His victory over them. 

12 Cf. also the Rabbinic 3 Enoch (— n. 5). 

13 Cf. Schlatter, op. cit. (— n. 5). 


in the OT Gog is a personal name (1 Ch. 5:444 and Magog that of the people or of the 
land in which he dwells (Gn. 10:2; 1 Ch. 1:5). In Rev. 20:8 f., however, the two very 
similar’? names are brought together as a mythical double name for the hostile host, 
and this name still has a sinister ring for the receptive reader. 


The divine did not create this form of the name. It was common to the whole of later 
Judaism. The Rabbis have it in this fornt® and cf. also Sib., 3, 319 and 3, 512. Since the 
name in this form reflects the mythicising of the whole conception, the latter, too. is a 
feature which the Apocalypse has in common with all later Judaism. 


Kuhn 


YOviC, AKpoywvialoc, KEQaAl] yoviac 





+ YOvIG. 


“Comer (Mt. 6:5; Ac. 26:26), hence of the four comers of the earth (Rev. 7:1: 
20:8). The two passages from Rev. throw light on the cosmology of the author. In 
oriental and OT cosmology! the earth2 is thought to have four comers. To these 
correspond the four winds (Rev. 7:1)? which are here controlled by four angels (7:1). 
From the four comers blow the winds of destruction over the godless world (7:1). 
From them come also the anti-Christian nations (Rev. 20:8) to attack the holy city, 
which stands on a mountain in the centre of the earth (20:9F' 


14 In the textual variants in Nu. 24:7 (LXX, Samarit. etc. instead of Mas. ) 

it is hard to say whether Gog 1s a personal or territorial name. In any case, this 
passage (“the kingdom of the Messiah will be higher than Gog”) is the oldest instance 
of the incorporation of the prophecy of Ez. into the schema of later Jewish 
eschatology. 

15 There are many instances of the formation of like-sounding words of no particular 
significance by the addition of the prefix ma-; cf. the “hocus, pocus, malocus” of 
children. [I owe this to H. A. Winkler. | 

16 Here, however, Gog is more common alone, though as a national rather than a 
personal name, cf. Str.-B., III, 832. 

Kuhn Karl Georg Kuhn, Tubingen (Vol. 1-3), (Vol. 4), Géttingen (Vol. 5), 
Heidelberg (Vol. 6). 

+ + before the heading of an article indicates that all the New Testament passages are 
mentioned in it. 

OT Old Testament. 

1 A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen GeisteskultuP (1929), 142 ff. 

2 The four ends of the earth: Jer. 49:36 (== LXX 25:16); P. Lond., 122, 8: Ev tal[c] 5 
yaviaic toU oOUpavoU. The four parts of the underworld: Eth. En. 22: spurious Joh. 
Apc. 25:2: 14 técoapa Lépy tho GRvooov. 

3 Jer. 49:36; Ez. 37:9; Zech. 6:5; Da. 7:2; Mk. 13:27 and par. 

4 Joach. Jeremias, Golgotha (1926), 43 ff.; 51 ff. 





+ Akpoy@viatog (— Kegan yovias). 


The “final stone” in a building, probably set over the gate. In the NT the word is 
found only in | Pt. 2:6 (== Is. 28:16) and Eph. 2:20, in both cases with reference to 
Christ. 


The meaning may be gathered from Test. Sol. 22:7 (McCown, 66*): Kal 0 va0c 
opverAnpoUto. Kal Av Ai80c AKpoywvialoc wéyac, Ov EBovAdunv Oelvat cic Ke@aANV 
voOviac thc RANpwMoeac TOU vaoU toU HeoU (== cic 10 atEpbytov TOU vaoU, 22:8 == Elc 
tThv Apynv the yoviac tadtI7¢ The OUoNc Ev TH EUnpencia TOU vaoU, 23:2); 23:3 (69* f.) 
Kal AvAAGEv cic TOV (sic) KAipaKa BactaCa@v TOV AiOav (sic) Kal EBeto AUTOV cic THV 
Axpav tij¢ eloddov toU vaow. These sentences depict the conclusion of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. Confirmation is found in 4 Bac. 25:17, where Axpoyoviaiov is used 
for (the head of a pillar). Again, the Pesitta describes the stone of Is. 28:16 as the 


“head of the wall” and 4phrahat (1, 6f.. p. 17, Parisot) calls it the final stone. The LXX of 
Is. 28:16: I60U Ey@ EupGAAw cic TA OepeAtA LeiWv AiMov noAVTEAN EKAEKTOV 
dkpoyovialov Evtmov cic Td Oeuéd10 aUtHc identifies Akpoy@viaioc with the foundation 
stone, but this usage is not found except in LXX Is. 28:16 and quotations from it. 





Eph. 2:20, like 1 Pt. 2:1, describes the community as a spiritual temple. The 
apostles and prophets are the foundation, and Christ is the corner-stone who binds the 
whole building together and completes it (Eph. 2:20 f.). Underlying the image is the 
lofty declaration of Jesus that He is the final stone in the heavenly sanctuary (— 
KEQOAN yaviac). 


T KEQGAN] Yoviac* (— AKpoyeviatoc). 


The Hebraism Kegon ywviac is produced by a literal rendering of (Ps. 
118:22). The phrase occurs only in LXX y 117:22: XiMov Ov AnedoKipaoa ol 
olkodouwoUvtec, OUTOC Eyevn On Elc KEQaANV yaviac, and the derived literature. The sense 
of “final stone in the building” may be most clearly deduced from Test. Sol. 22:7 ff. (- 
dxpoyovialoc) and Pesitta Ps. 118:22 (head of the building”). 


In the NT xepoAn yaviac (Mk. 12:10 and par.; Ac. 4:11; 1 Pt. 2:7; all quoting 
LXX y 117:22) is consistently used of Christ. According to Mk. 12:10 and par. Jesus 
described Himself as the stone, rejected by the builders, which has been chosen by 
God as the chief comer-stone in the heavenly sanctuary. The saying is one of the lofty 





* Akpoymvialoc. Joach. Jeremias, “Der Eckstein,” Angelos, 1 (1925), 65ff.; Golgotha 
(1926), 77ff.: “Kepakn yoviac—Akpoywvialoc,” ZNW, 29 (1930), 264 ff. 

NT New Testament. 

Test. Sol. Testament of Solomon. 

1 Hs. E. 7:6 (113*): cig tv apaotnv Keparaiav toU vaoU. 

2 The term ovvappodoyelo0at (Eph. 2:21) occurs elsewhere in the NT only at Eph. 
4:16, where it is used of Christ as the Head by which the whole body is integrated (cf. 
Col. 2:19). Eph. 4:16 confirms the fact that the integration is from above, so that the 
Akpoyavialoc of 2:20 is to be sought high up in the building. 

* keoaknyoviac. For bibl. > dkpoymviatoc. 

par. parallel. 





declarations of Jesus in which He relates Himself to the heavenly sanctuary! He is 
not merely the final stone, 1.c., the Consummator, but also the Builder of the new 
temple (Mk. 14:58 and par.: cf. Mt. 16:18). Hence He can say of Himself that He 
stands above the earthly temple (Mt. 12:6)? With this description we are to link very 
closely the lofty predicates which describe Jesus as the cosmic rock dispensing the 
water of life? (— (i00c). 





The early community found in Ps. 118:22 scriptural evidence for the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. The Crucified is the rejected stone which in the resurrection is 
made by God the chief comer-stone in the heavenly sanctuary (Ac. 4:11), to be 
manifested as such in the parousia. 


1 Pt. 2:7 interprets Ps. 118:22 in terms of the oxévdadov which Jesus is for 
unbelievers. In other words, the KegaAn ywviac is not so much the final stone but a sharp 
stone at the comer of the building against which men stumble and fall. This interpretation 
is suggested by the quotation from Is. 8:14 which immediately follows (1 Pt. 2:8). 


Joachim Jeremias 


1 J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930), 79 ff. 

2 It is also significant that Jesus refers Ps.; 110 to Himself (Mk. 12:36 and par.), for 
here the Lord of David is called a “priest after the order of Melchizedek.” 

3 J. Jeremias, Golgotha (1926), 80-85. 
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